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A  JOURNAL  OP  THE  LIPE  OP  WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued  from  page  820,  vol.  six.] 

We  abode  there  three  nights,  and  were  at 
their  meeting  on  First-day,  and  the  Lord's  pow- 
er was  with  ns  to  our  great  comfort ;  then  we 
rode  to  Kendal,  and  several  Friends  of  Swarth- 
more  went  with  us.  The  next  day  we  rode  to 
Camsgill,  and  staid  at  Thomas  Cams's  three 
nights,  and  were  with  them  at  their  meeting. 
From  thence  we  went  to  Kendal,  to  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Men  and  Women,  for  business  in 
church  affairs,  and  many  things  were  largely 
opened  to  them  on  that  account,  which  seemed 
to  be  great  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  many. 

Then  we  rode  home  with  John  Bleakling, 
and  next  morning  into  Ravenstonedale,  accom- 
panied with  many  Friends,  where  we  had  a 
large  meeting  out  of  doors ;  many  came  to  it 
both  Friends  and  others  from  several  places, 
being  on  a  First-day  of  the  week,  and  the  Lord 
mightily  strengthened  me,  to  declare  the  word 
of  life,  which  reached  many  hearts.  Then  we 
rode  back  to  Sedberg  General  Meeting,  where 
many  Friends  came,  both  of  Yorkshire,  Lanca- 
shire and  Westmoreland,  and  a  powerful  heaven- 
ly meeting  it  was  ;  many  hearts  were  tendered, 
|  and  weighty  things  in  the  Lord's  power  were 
opened,  relating  both  to  doctrine  and  gospel 
order,  the  Lord  having  strengthened  and  healed 
me  of  my  illness.  From  thence  we  went  to 
Kirby  Stephen,  where  I  met  with  Lancelot  Lan- 
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caster,  my  old  acquaintance  of  Little  Musgrove, 
the  place  where  I  was  born. 

I  had  a  desire  to  have  a  meeting  there,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  accommodate  us  with  a 
place  to  meet  in,  who  cheerfully  replied  he 
would  do  it.  Then  I  rode  in  company  with 
Thomas  Pierce  to  Little  Musgrove,  where  the 
people  showed  their  gladness  to  see  me,  and  I 
gave  them  notice  of  having  a  meeting  there  on 
the  First-day  following,  there  having  not  been 
a  meeting  there  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 
They  seemed  very  willing  and  ready  to  further 
the  same.  So  we  rode  on  to  Appleby,  and 
lodged  that  night  at  the  G-oaler's,  who  kept  an 
inn,  two  Friends  being  prisoners  there  for  some 
priest's  demands.  The  next  day  we  rode  to 
Strickland  Head,  and  had  a  meeting  there  with 
Friends ;  here  Anthony  Robinson  came  to  us, 
newly  come  from  Ireland. 

Next  day  we  came  to  Little  Musgrove,  where 
my  old  neighbor,  Lancelot  Lancaster,  his  wife 
and  children,  received  us  with  great  expression 
of  love  and  kindness.  We  lodged  there  that 
night,  and  the  next  day  had  a  great  meeting  in 
a  large  barn.  Many  came  to  it  from  several 
towns  and  places  thereabout,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  kingdom  was  largely  and  powerfully 
declared ;  the  people  seemed  to  be  well  satisfied, 
and  expressed  the  same  after  the  meeting,  with 
words  of  great  kindness.  Their  hearts  were 
open  for  more  meetings,  but  that  evening  we 
rode  to  Blew  Grass  on  Stainmoor,  some  of  my 
kinsfolk  rode  with  us,  and  we  lodged  at  a  kins- 
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woman's  house,  who  was  glad  to  see  me,  and 
desirous  to  have  a  meeting  at  her  house. 

The  next  day  I  rode  to  Cudderston,  in  York- 
shire, accompanied  with  Thomas  Pierce  and 
Anthony  Robinson,  and  on  the  day  following 
was  at  Friends'  Meeting  at  Lartinton,  where 
things  were  opened  in  the  testimony  of  truth 
for  Friends'  benefit,  and  we  parted  in  a  sense 
of  the  great  love  of  God.  After  the  meeting 
we  rode  to  Raby,  accompanied  with  several 
Friends,  there  I  lodged  at  Jane  Vickridge's 
house,  and  staid  a  meeting  there  with  Friends, 
to  which  several  that  belonged  to  other  meet- 
ings came,  and  we  were  well  refreshed  in  the 
Lord,  and  one  in  another.  The  next  morning 
we  parted  in  a  sweet  sense  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  that  day  rode  to  Durham,  and  lodged  at  an 
inn. 

The  day  following  went  to  New  Castle,  and 
next  day,  being  the  First-day  of  the  week,  we 
were  at  two  meetings  there,  the  testimony  of 
truth  in  the  Lord's  power  was  delivered  suita- 
ble to  the  states  and  conditions  of  the  people. 
And  on  the  day  following  rode  to  Sunderland, 
and  staid  one  meeting  there  with  Friends. 
After  the  meeting  we  rode  to  John  Hall's,  and 
next  day  he  went  with  us  to  Stockton,  and  on 
the  day  following  we  had  a  fresh  comfortable 
meeting  there.  Next  day  we  rode  to  Darling- 
ton, in  the  company  of  several  Friends,  and  the 
day  following,  being  First-day  of  the  week,  we 
had  two  meetings  with  Friends  to  our  mutual 
comfort. 

The  next  morning  early  we  took  our  journey 
towards  York,  and  Robert  Trueman,  at  whose 
house  we  lodged  in  Darlington,  went  with  us 
thither,  and  staid  the  Quarterly  Meeting  there, 
we  came  in  two  days  there,  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  Quarterly  Meeting  began,  it  being 
the  second  day  of  the  Fifth  month,  1701.  The 
said  meeting  was  very  large,  and  held  two  days. 
Here  we  met  with  Greorge  Rooke  and  Jacob 
Fuller,  our  fellow-travellers  out  of  Ireland,  and 
were  glad  one  of  another.  When  the  service 
of  this  meeting  was  over,  we  rode  to  Knares- 
borough  to  wit :  George  Rooke,  Thomas  Pierce 
and  I,  in  company  of  many  Friends ;  there  we 
had  a  meeting  in  the  Tolbooth  (or  market 
house),  and  many  of  the  town's  people  came  to 
it ;  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  mys- 
tery of  faith  were  largely  opened,  and  things 
well.    So  we  parted  in  peace. 

After  this  meeting  we  rode  to  Stubbin,  to 
John  Dodgson's,  and  so  to  Massam  to  Friends' 
Meeting  there,  which  was  full,  it  being  on  a 
First-day  of  the  week.  The  next  day  we  tra- 
velled to  Bainbrig,  William  Clayton  and  John 
Bins  accompanied  us  thither;  so  taking  leave 
returned  home.  But  we  rode  on  our  way  to 
Haws,  and  lodged  at  a  Friend's  house.  The 
next  day  we  came  to  Mallerstang  and  lodged  at 
my  cousin  Thomas  Cleasby's,  and  on  the  day 


following  to  Kirby  Stephen,  to  a  meeting  that 
we  had  appointed  before,  which  we  kept  in  a 
large  barn  belonging  to  the  inn ;  many  people 
came,  and  the  testimony  of  truth  was  over  all, 
several  seemed  to  be  reached,  and  we  were  well 
satisfied  in  our  labor  of  love. 

When  this  meeting  was  over  and  people  gone 
our  company  staid  that  night  at  the  inn,  viz  : 
George  Rooke,  Thomas  Pierce  and  myself ;  the 
next  morning  we  rode  to  Crosby  Garret,  and 
that  day  had  a  satisfactory  meeting  there  with 
sober  people  in  a  barn  belonging  to  an  ale 
house,  and  they  seemed  to  be  affected  and  well 
satisfied  with  what  was  declared.  That  day 
after  the  meeting  we  rode  to  Brough,  under 
Stainmoor,  and  lodging  that  night  at  an  inn,  we 
had  a  meeting  there  next  day  in  a  barn ;  several 
people  came  thither,  who  heard  the  word  de- 
clared, and  were  quiet;  but  seemed  to  be  a 
harder  people  than  they  at  Crosby  the  day  be- 
fore. 

After  this  meeting  ended  we  rode  to  Blew 
Grass,  on  Stainmoor,  and  there  had  a  very 
thronged  meeting;  and  it  being  on  a  First-day  i 
of  the  week,  many  came  to  it,  where  the  doc-  i 
trine  of  Christ's  kingdom,  mystery  of  faith,  and  I 
way  of  salvation  was  largely  opened  to  them,  i 
and  many  seemed  to  be  affected  with  what  was  ( 
declared,  and  were  tender,  friendly  and  loving,  i 
After  this  meeting  we  parted  in  peace,  love  and 
tenderness.  So  rode  to  Great  Musgrove  in  j 
company  with  several  Friends,  having  appointed  i 
a  meeting  there  that  afternoon,  one  Thomas  1 
Waller  having  promised  me  his  barn  to  meet  i 
in ;  but  the  priest  heard  of  it  and  sent  his  war-  i 
dens  to  charge  him  that  he  should  not  let  us  Is 
meet  there.  So  we  had  the  meeting  on  a  green  j 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  the  people  cameto  it  |  i 
and  were  very  sober  and  solid,  parting  lovingly  a 
like  friends.  Now,  being  clear  of  that  quarter,  i 
we  took  leave  of  Friends  there  with  us,  and  to 
rode  to  Warcop,  and  lodged  at  an  inn.  Here  Bi 
Thomas  Pierce  was  taken  ill,  and  we  staid  some  I 
part  of  the  next  day ;  but  he  being  willing  to  t 
remove  from  thence,  we  took  horse  and  rode  to  fc 
Strickland  Head,  and  the  next  day  to  George  t 
Bewley's. 

The  day  following  we  went  to  Friends'  Meet- 
ing near  William  Greenup's ;  after  the  meeting  i0 
Thomas  Pierce  and  I  rode  to  Margaret  Fawcet's  at 
at  Elkton,  William  Greenup  accompanied  us ;  ut 
and  the  next  day  we  were  at  Friends'  Meeting  |  te 
at  Pardsey  Cragg,  and  on  the  day  following  at  1 1 
Friends'  Meeting  at  Broughton.    Friends  had  ji ; 
appointed  a  meeting  for  us  at  Boulton  on  the-I; 
First-day  following;  George  Rooke  wasgone  be-  Si; 
fore  to  see  his  relations,  and  to  give  notice  of  '  ■ 
the  said  meeting  which  was  large  and  full;  |  j> 
many  came  to  it  both  Friends  and  others,  and  it 
it  was  a  glorious  meeting.    After  which  George  i 
Rooke  and  I  went  to  Thomas  Drury's,  and  the  ; 
rest  of  our  company  towards  Cockermouth. 
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The  next  day  we  went  to  Broughton  again, 
where  Friends  had  appointed  a  meeting  for  as 
many  Friends  in  the  country  as  were  willing  to 
i  I  come,  and  had  a  concern  for  church  discipline 
I  j  and  gospel  order,  both  men  and  women,  they 
being  desirous  to  have  an  opportunity  with  us 
:     before  we  left  the  nation.    So  notice  was  given 
:  |  to  Friends'  Meetings  through  the  country,  and 
i    many  concerned  Friends  came,  both  men  and 
I    women,  and  the  Lord's  ancient  goodness  was 
i    with  us  in  that  meeting,  where  many  things  re- 
!    lating  to  church  discipline  and  gospel  order 
1    were  closely  spoken  to,  and  we  were  comforted 
f    together ;  so  parted  in  the  love  of  God  and  ten- 
:    derness  of  spirit. 

That  day  after  the  meeting  we  rode  to 
1    Whitehaven,  in  order  to  take  shipping  for  Ire- 

•  j  land,  and  several  Friends  went  with  us  thither. 

i  The  next  morning  we  shipped  our  horses,  and 

•  near  the  middle  of  the  day  we  went  aboard 
and  put  to  sea  j  but  the  wind  being  contrary, 

r  were  near  four  days  and  three  nights  at  sea. 
f  Then  arrived  safe  at  Dublin  on  the  twenty- 
]    sixth  day  of  the  Fifth  month,  1701,  it  being 

•  the  seventh-day  of  the  week.  The  next  day 
1  I  staid  at  Dublin  two  meetings,  and  that  even- 
,  ing  several  Friends,  who  heard  of  our  landing, 
s  came  to  Dublin  from  Wicklow,  where  they  had 
I    been  at  the  Province  Meeting. 

1       The  next  morning  I  left  Dublin,  in  the  com- 

ii  '  pany  of  several  Friends,  and  that  day  came 
i  home  to  my  house  and  found  things  well ; 
i  blessed  be  the  Lord  for  his  mercies  and  good- 
it  ness.  Soon  after  I,  with  my  wife,  went  to  see 
I  our  relations  at  Ballynolert,  in  the  county  of 
1  ■  Kildare,  and  staid  one  meeting  with  them,  and 
q  I  so  returned  home;  then  went  to  a  meeting  at 
it  .  Ballyboy,  to  which  many  good-like,  sober  people 
y  came,  and  the  Lord's  power  was  with  us,  in  which 
r,  j  the  gospel  was  preached,  and  the  people  seemed 
d  to  be  well  satisfied.  From  thence  we  went  to 
I  Birr,  and  had  a  meeting  there,  and  then  rode 
ie    home,  accompanied  with  some  Friends,  where  I 

I  wrote  a  letter  in  the  openings  of  truth,  directed 

0  to  Robert  Trueman  at  Darlington  in  Bishoprick, 
je   as  an  admonition  to  him  and  others,  as  follow- 

eth,  viz  : 

j  My  friend  R.  T. — The  remembrance  of  thee 
;g  and  thy  tender  wife,  in  true  and  tender  love, 
k    causes  these  few  lines  chiefly  to  renew  thy 

I I  memory  to  perform  the  contents  of  thy  own  let- 
is;  |  ter,  written  to  me  some  time  ago,  to  give  me  an 

1  account  of  the  ease  and  peace  thou  soundest  in 
td  thy  practice  in  things  relating  to  the  following 
ie  subject  of  the  lawful  things  of  this  world  ;  and 
e-  thou  knowest  what  my  friendly  admonition  in 
of  the  love  of  truth  was,  when  I  parted  with  thee 
j  in  York,  that  thou  mightest  perform  in  deeds 
)j  what  thou  hadst  said  in  words.  And  now, 
:e    dear  Robert,  T  know  that  the  eagerness  after 

the  lawful  things  of  this  world  at  this  time 
hinders  many  Friends'  growth  in  the  precious 


truth,  and  their  services  to  it  in  their  day, 
though  otherwise  of  great  parts  and  abilities  to 
do  much  service  for  truth  on  many  accounts,  as 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  God,  but  cannot 
serve  God  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  as  the  day 
requires,  neither  please  the  Captain  of  our 
spiritual  warfare  as  good  soldiers,  if  we  involve 
and  load  ourselves  with  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  this  is  the  great  failure  and  stumbling- 
block  at  this  day,  and  too  many  of  our  society 
are  hurt  thereby,  who  have  in  measure  escaped 
the  unclean,  unjust  and  unlawful  things  of  this 
world,  and  washed  their  garments  from  the 
spots  thereof.  So  bear  the  name  of  virgins, 
and  now  sit  down  in  the  dust,  in  the  lawful 
things  of  this  world,  without  a  due  considera- 
tion and  true  regard  of  the  right  use  and  ser- 
vice of  them  in  the  creation,  and  to  the  bounds 
and  limits  of  truth,  in  the  getting  and  using  of 
them  in  their  places  and  services.  So  as  the 
foolish  virgins  want  the  oil  that  would  make 
their  lamps  burn  with  holy  fragrant  smell,  ac- 
cording to  divine  knowledge,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Lord's  blessed  truth  on  all  accounts,  «and 
would  make  their  lights  shine,  in  which  the 
service  of  the  day  is  clearly  seen,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  rising  more  and  more  to  discover 
all  things  that  are  offensive  and  must  be  cast 
out.  And  on  this  account  great  danger  doth 
appear  that  many,  as  the  foolish  virgins,  will  be 
shut  out  of  the  bridegroom's  chamber,  when 
those  that  are  ready,  who  have  shaken  them- 
selves from  the  dust  and  put  on  the  beautiful 
garments,  who  have  oil  in  their  lamps  and  do 
rise  in  the  brightness  of  this  glorious  day  of  the 
Lord,  having  their  affections  set  on  things  that 
are  above,  where  Christ  is,  and  not  on  things  that 
be  upon  the  earth,  enter  with  Christ  into  the 
wedding  chamber.  Now,  my  friend,  I  would  not 
burthen  thee  with  words,  but  the  bowels  of 
true  love  are  open  to  thee  and  thine,  and  I  cer- 
tainly know  the  enemy  of  mankind  is  working 
in  a  mysterious  way  to  overthrow  many  that 
have  had  their  faces  Sion-wards,  now  to  look 
back  to  the  gain,  profit  and  pleasure  in  those 
things'  that  are  soon  gone,  and  a  little  of  them 
will  serve  in  their  right  use  with  a  contented 
mind.  So  can  do  no  less  but  give  notice  of  it, 
that  thou  and  others  may  escape  his  snares,  and 
cast  off  those  burthens  in  this  easy  gospel  Sab- 
bath day,  and  cheerfully  run  the  race  in  the 
service  of  God  and  their  generation,  according 
to  their  ability  and  gift  in  station  and  place. 

I  could  say  much  on  this  subject,  but  shall 
cut  short  and  leave  the  issue  to  the  Lord,  who 
is  raising  his  holy  seed,  that  will  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent  in  this  his  enterprize  and 
evil  purpose,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  that  he 
hath  made  head  in  to  hinder  the  Lord's  people 
in  their  progress  towards  his  holy  rest,  that 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 
Though  many  have  fallen  short  of  that  rest  ia 
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such  times  of  temptation.  And  it  is  to  be 
doubted,  too  many,  and  some  of  the  stars  of  this 
day,  may  fall  in  this  temptation  and  presentation 
of  the  glorious  things  of  this  world  that  perish. 
So  conclude,  with  bowels  of  true  love  to  thee, 
and  thy  well-meaning  tender  wife.  And  fur- 
ther to  let  you  know,  that  after  our  parting 
from  York,  we  had  service  in  that  county  and 
in  Westmorland  and  in  Cumberland,  both  with 
Friends  and  others  in  several  places,  which  I 
hope  will  not  always  lie  buried  or  return  empty 
without  some  fruits  to  the  praise  of  God  and 
profit  of  men.  And  when  we  were  clear  of 
that  service  we  shipped  at  Whitehaven  for  Ire- 
land, and  after  four  days  at  sea  landed  safe  and 
well  at  Dublin  ;  and,  in  the  main,  things  are 
well  with  Friends  in  this  nation  and  a  right 
concern  on  many  for  truth's  prosperity  in  its 
holy  comely  order  and  discipline,  which  the 
Lord  makes  to  prosper  in  the  hands  of  his 
faithful  servants  to  the  great  satisfaction  and 
comfort  of  many.  And  here  is  good  openness 
in  many  places  and  little  or  no  opposition.  The 
remembrance  of  my  love  is  to'  honest  Friends 
at  Kayby,  who  are  concerned  for  good  order  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  to  Jane  Vickers  and  the 
rest,  and  to  her  friends  at  Stockton  where  I 
lodged,  and  to  John  Hall,  and  to  all  such  as 
afbre-mentioned,  as  if  I  named  them,  for  I 
know  there  are  a  few  names  in  that  county  that 
have  a  true  regard  to  God's  honor,  and  would 
have  things  well  in  his  house;  but  see  that 
many  things  want  reforming,  which  is  their 
trouble,  and  with  such  my  spirit  travails.  And 
when  thou  seest  William  Ellis  tell  him  that  his 
ancient  friend  in  the  love  of  truth  advises  him 
to  take  heed,  that  the  topping  spirit  after  the 
things  afore-mentioned,  do  not  hurt  him  at  un- 
awares, which  is  my  best  love  to  him. 

William  Edmundson. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Comprehensive  Definition. — A  French 
philosopher,  being  asked  to  give  a  definition  of 
a  true  statesman,  replied,  that  he  was  "  a  man 
who  aimed  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
to  the  largest  number  of  men  for  the  longest 
period  of  time."  How  concise  and  yet  how 
comprehensive  is  the  definition.  Let  the 
Christian  philanthropist  adopt  it  as  liis  motto, 
and  it  will  at  once  lead  him  to  aim  to  do  good  to  the 
souls  of  men ;  for  he  that  converts  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  ways,  saves  him  from  death, 
and  thus  does  good  to  him  for  eternity. 


How  many  of  the  sparks  at  which  great  fires 
have  been  kindled,  even  now  enlightening  and 
warming  the  world,  have  been  struck  from  the 
hearts  and  brains  of  men  counted  as  fools  and 
fanatics  in  their  own  generations. — Pleasures  oj 
Hope. 


From  the  North  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette. 
OPEN  YOUR  SHUTTERS. 

In  an  evening  paper  there  recently  appeared 
a  communication  with  the  startling  caption — 
"  How  to  propagate  scarlet  fever  and  to  per- 
petuate consumption  in  a  family"  The  writer, 
who  signs  himself  "A  physician,"  states  that  there 
is  no  more  certain  method  of  effecting  these  re- 
sults than  the  practice  now  adopted  by  many  of 
our  citizens,  of  keeping  the  house  closed  for 
weeks  or  months  after  a  death  has  occurred  in 
it.  The  author  of  this  paper,  who  is  also  a 
physician,  would  earnestly  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  melancholy  results  of  this 
practice,  which,  though  of  comparatively  mod- 
ern origin,  seems  to  have  taken  deep  hold  among 
us,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  writer 
before  quoted,  "  is  fast  giving  to  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  world,  the 
appearance  of  a  town  smitten  with  a  pestilence." 
No  house  can  be  in  a  healthful  condition  which 
is  not  daily  opened  to  the  light  and  the  air.  I 
have  no  doubt  many  of  your  readers  can  give 
personal  testimony  to  the  depressing  effect  on 
their  nervous  system,  from  which  the  inmates 
of  such  houses  suffer. 

If  the  practice  be  objectionable  in  our  larger 
houses,  it  becomes  a  grievous  calamity  in  the 
houses  of  the  poor.  But  a  few  days  since  I  was 
called  to  see  a  poor  woman  in  the  last  stage  of 
a  mortal  disease.  She  lived  in  a  little  house 
with  one  room  on  a  floor.  Five  months  before 
she  had  lost  a  daughter  by  consumption.  From 
that  time  until  my  visit  she  had  lived  in  her 
little  room  with  the  shutters  closed,  completely 
excluding  the  light  and  pure  air.  So  effectual 
was  this  exclusion,  that  although  my  visit  was 
made  at  an  early  afternoon  hour,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  artificial  light  to  properly  in- 
vestigate her  case.  Another  instance  was  that 
of  a  poor  washerwoman,  left  a  widow  with  a 
young  family  dependent  for  support  on  her  and 
her  older  daughters.  For  ten  months  did  these 
poor  girls  strain  their  eyesight,  while  sewing  in 
the  little  darkened  room  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  occupy ;  and  when  remonstrated  with 
by  a  kind  friend,  who  endeavored  to  show  the 
mother  the  absurdity  of  thus  living  in  the  dark, 
the  reply  made  was,  "  Sure,  and  wouldn't  you 
have  us  do  like  the  quality  ?"  Many  similar 
instances  might  be  given.  I  shall  mention  but 
one.  About  a  year  since  the  writer  was  asked 
to  visit  in  consultation  with  a  medical  friend,  a 
poor  man  in  the  last  stage  of  pulmonary  eon- 
sumption.  The  visit  was  made  at  11  o'clock  of 
a  bright  clear  morning,  and  yet  on  entering  his 
chamber  we  were  positively  obliged  to  grope 
through  the  dark  to  find  his  bed.  He  had  lost 
his  wife  three  months  before,  and  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  bis  attending  physician, 
had  persisted  in  living  in  this  darkened  chain- 
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ber,  that  he  too,  doubtless,  might  be  "  like  the 
quality." 

These  instances  are  not  exaggerated;  any- 
one need  but  walk  through  some  of  our  smaller 
streets  to  convince  himself  of  their  truth.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  I  would  earnestly  appeal  to 
»iy  fellow  citizens  to  lend  their  influence  in  dis- 
countenancing this  unnecessary  practice.  I  ap- 
peal to  clergyman,  to  physicians,  to  all  classes,  to 
give  their  aid  in  discouraging  a  fashion  so  det- 
rimental to  health,  and  in  every  way  reprehen- 
sible. Some  of  our  oldest  families  have  steadily 
refused  to  adopt  this  advertisement  of  their 
grief  which  was  unknown  to  their  fathers,  and 
it  needs  but  the  co-operation  of  a  few  more  of 
our  influential  citizens  to  set  an  example,  which 
will  be  gladly  followed  by  others.  Thus  will 
their  own  homes  and  those  of  their  neighbors 
be  rendered  more  healthful,  our  city  present  a 
more  cheerful  appearance,  while  the  chamber  of 
poverty  and  sickness  will  be  lightened  of  one 
of  its  most  depressing  concomitants. 

A  Physician. 


EQUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

Though  the  rays  of  the  season  now  fall  ob- 
liquely upon  our  part  of  the  earth,  and  all  our 
fields  are  under  the  influence  of  freezing  winds, 
there  are  countries  which  enjoy  all  the  youth 
of  spring;  others,  where  the  rich  harvest  re- 
pays  the  toiling  husbandman  ;   and  others, 
where  the  autumnal  fruits  luxuriate.  So  equally 
has  Divine  Wisdom  regulated  the  revolutions 
of  the  seasons,  and  distributed  to  all  his  crea- 
tion, at  different  seasons,  the  same  blessings.  His 
heavenly  love  is  extended  alike  to  all  the  beings 
which  he  has  created,  without  regard  to  any 
particular  country  or  people  ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
him  that  they  require  his  assistance.    The  rays 
of  his  goodness  shine  upon  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
as  well  as  on  the  smiling  plains  of  Europe ;  and 
either  pole  confesses  his  Divine  Regard.  But 
if  God  has  so  equally  distributed  the  blessings 
of  this  life;  some  will  be  ready  to  ask  why  cer- 
tain countries  are  deprived  of  the  charms  of 
spring,  while  others  are  so  abundantly  favored? 
Why  the  sun's  rays  are  diffused  so  partially, 
that  in  some  climates  the  nights  as  well  as  the 
days  continue  for  months  ?    And  why,  towards 
the  poles,  the  countries  covered  with  ice  are  not 
as  beautiful  and  fertile  as  our  plains  and  val- 
leys ?  But  who  are  you  that  presume  to  ask  such 
questions?  What  right  have  you  to  call  the  Infi- 
nite God  to  an  account  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
regulates  the  world  ?    Ye  proud  and  presump- 

Ituous  men,  learn  humility,  and  acknowledge  the 
traces  of  Supreme  Wisdom  in  those  things 
which  your  want  of  intelligence  makes  appear  a 
fault.  Perhaps  you  imagine  that  Providence 
has  refused  to  certain  parts  of  the  earth  the  ad- 
vantages and  enjoyments  which  are  lavished, 
with  a  profuse  hand,  upon  other  more  favored 


climes.  Such  a  supposition  may  accord  with 
the  confined  views  which  some  people  take  of 
nature ;  but  they  who  are  in  the  habit  of  grasp- 
ing at  a  whole,  and  not  resting  content  with  a 
partial  view  of  things,  perceive  and  knmv  that 
God  has  given  to  each  country  all  that  is  re- 
quisite for  the  life,  support,  and  happiness  of 
its  inhabitants.  Everything  is  arranged  in  the 
climate  where  they  live  according  to  their  wants, 
and  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated  for  their 
preservation. 

The  length  of  the  day  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  according  to  certain  rules ; 
there  is  scarcely  an  inhabited  country  which  the 
sun  favors  with  his  presence  longer  than  an- 
other, only  the  times  in  which  he  is  visible  are 
different.  The  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone 
enjoy  days  and  nights  of  an  equal  length, 
whilst  those  of  the  contiguous  zones  have  this 
equality  only  twice  in  the  year.  Though  the 
sun,  by  his  annual  course,  gives  winter  to  one 
country,  whilst  another  enjoys  summer,  he  never 
fails  to  return  again  to  impart  his  blessings ;  and 
if,  during  our  winter,  the  days  are  not  so  long  as 
the  nights,  the  summer  amply  compensates  for 
the  difference  ;  and  though  the  inhabitants  of 
the  frigid  zone  are  deprived  of  the  sun's  light 
for  several  months,  they  afterwards  enjoy  it  for 
mouths  together;  vegetation  is  rapid;  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  sun  they  enjoy  a  long  twilight. 

Where  then  is  the  country  which  does  not  re- 
ceive the  marks  of  Divine  Love  ?  or  the  region 
in  which  the  traces  of  a  merciful  Creator  may 
not  be  discovered  ?  Where  is  the  being  which 
does  not  experience  the  goodness  of  God  in 
every  season  ?  or  which  does  not  rejoice  to  live 
under  his  dominion  j  and  whose  heart  does  not 
overflow  with  joy  and  gratitude  for  the  number- 
less blessings  shed  abroad  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  May  we  more  and  more  feel  our  minds 
enlarged  and  our  hearts  warmed  with  that  pure 
and  heavenly  love  which  the  all-bounteous  God 
of  nature  has  for  the  works  of  creation  !  May 
this  happy  feeling  be  the  portion  of  every  in- 
dividual !  And  may  we  ever  be  found  amongst 
the  number  of  those  who  endeavor  to  know  the 
Almighty,  by  imitating,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability,  in  love,  in  virtue,  and  in  true  charity, 
the  example  of  Him,  whose  sun  shines  upon  the 
poor  as  well  as  on  the  rich — on  the  guilty  as 
upon  the  innocent! — Sturm. 


TO-DAY. 

Time  past  is  gone,  thou  canst  not  it  recall  ; 
Time  is,  thou  hast,  improve  the  portion  small  ; 
Time  future  is  not,  and  may  never  be  ; 
Time  present  is  the  only  time  for  thee.  . 


Thankfulness. — I  thank  my  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther for  every  manifestation  of  human  love  ; 
[  thank  him  for  all  experiences,  be  they  sweet 
or  bitter,  which  help  me  to  forgive  all  things, 
and  to  enfold  the  whole  world  with  a  blessing. 
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LETTER    FROM    PRAIRIE    GROVE  *  MONTHLY 
MEETING  TO  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN,  WITH 
HIS  REPLY. 

To  Abi^ham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Esteemed  Friend, — On  behalf  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  whom 
we  represent,  we  desire  briefly  to  express  to 
thee,  the  very  deep  solicitude  we  feel  that  thou 
mayest  be  favored  to  ask  counsel  of  Him  who 
holdeth  the  destinies  of  nations  in  his  hands. 

We  desire  to  express  our  united  approval  of 
of  thy  late  Proclamation  of  prospective  Emanci- 
pation. We  believe  it  is  intrinsically  right, 
and  in  the  direction  to  bring  about  a  permanent 
peace  in  our  beloved  country,  and  we  hope  it 
may  be  carried  out  uncompromisingly. 

At  this  very  late  period  we  can  do  but  very 
little  more  than  bear  our  testimony  in  favor  of 
justice  and  liberty,  and  like  Aaron  and  Hur  of 
old  would  gladly  hold  up  thy  hands  as  they  did 
the  hands  of  Moses. 

In  Christian  love  we  subscribe  ourselves  thy 
friends. 

Signed  by  direction  of  Prairie  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  the  27th  of  12th  month,  1862. 

Caleb  Russel,      >    n  , 
Sallie  A.  Fenton,  J  Ller/cs- 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Jan.  5th,  1862. 
*My  good  Friends, — The  Hon.  Senator  Har- 
lan has  just  placed  in  my  hand  your  letter  of 
the  27th  of  December,  which  I  have  read  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude. 

It  is  most  cheering  and  encouraging  for  one 
to  know,  that  in  the  efforts  which  I  have  made 
and  am  making  for  the  restoration  of  a  righteous 
peace  to  our  country,  I  am  upheld  and  sus- 
tained by  the  good  wishes  and  prayers  of  God's 
people.  No  one  is  more  deeply  than  myself 
aware,  that  without  His  favor  our  highest  wis- 
dom is  but  as  foolishness,  and  that  our  most 
strenuous  efforts  would  avail  nothing  in  the 
shadow  of  His  displeasure. 

I  am  conscious  of  no  desire  for  my  country's 
welfare,  that  is  not  in  consonance  with  His 
will,  and  of  no  plan  upon  which  we  may  not 
ask  His  blessing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  be  one  subject 
upon  which  all  good  men  may  unitedly  agree,  it 
is  in  imploring  the  gracious  favor  of  the  "  God 
-  of  Nations  "  upon  the  struggles  our  people  are 
making  for  the  preservation  of  their  precious 
birthright  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

To  Caleb  Russell,  Sallie' A.  Fenton,  Secre- 
taries. 

The  cares  and  toils  and  necessities,  the  re- 
freshments and  delights  of  common  life,  are  the 
great  teachers  of  common  sense ;  nor  can  there 
be  any  effective  school  of  sober  reason  where 


these  are  excluded.  Whoever,  either  by  eleva- 
tion of  rank,  or  peculiarity  of  habits,  lives  far 
removed  from  this  kind  of  tuition,  never  makes 
much  proficiency  in  that  excellent  quality  of  the 
intellect.  A  man  who  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  other  men  on  terms  of  open  and  free 
equality,  needs  the  native  sense  of  five,  to  be- 
have himself  only  with  a  fair  average  of  pro- 
priety.—  Taylor. 


From  the  Presbyterian  Banner. 
OCCUPATION  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

The  remembrance  of  a  little  voice  that 
reached  me  from  an  upper  room  a  few  days 
ago,  "  Mother,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Won't  you 
give  me  something  to  do  ?"  impels  me  to  speak 
to  you,  mothers,  on  a  subject  that  is  not 
sufficiently  thought  of  by  parents  and  guar- 
dians, and  that  is,  the  finding  occupations  for 
your  children. 

It  was  a  pitiful  little  voice,  full  of  disquietude. 
The  child  was  too  young  for  the  necessity  of 
action,  which  God  has  implanted  in  our  nature, 
to  shape  itself  into  satisfying  work.  It  wanted 
the  aid  and  direction  of  its  legitimate  helper  in 
the  use  of  its  struggling  power;  and  the  earn- 
est, pleading  tones  set  me  thinking  how  surely 
those  restless  energies  would  result  in  mis- 
chief, if  not  judiciously  turned  toward  the 
good. 

It  is  a  question  with  me  whether  any  body  is 
willingly  idle.  Is  it  not  generally  the  case, 
that  where  we  find  a  person  listless  or  inert,  he 
is  the  prey  either  of  physical  or  mental  disease  ? 
Who  ever  saw  a  child  in  the  full,  hearty  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body,  that  would  not  spend 
the  longest  day  in  tireless  activity  ?  And  where 
is  the  man  or  woman  whose  time  is  not  wholly 
occupied,  whether  in  trifles  or  things  of  moment? 
It  is  in  order  to  turn  our  trivial  efforts  into  noble 
and  exalted  aims,  that  we  must  ask  help  from 
Him  "  who  worketh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to 
do." 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  worthy  in- 
clination to  our  children's  impulses  and  labors, 
that  we  must  guide  them  as  we  are  ourselves 
guided  from  above.  A  present  exemplification 
of  the  truth  that  children  are  never  weary,  comes 
to  me  in  my  little  niece,  just  returned  from 
school.  She  has  gone  profitably  aDd  pleasantly 
through  the  routine  lessons,  but  what  to  do  with 
the  remainder  of  the  day  is  the  trouble.  Uneasy 
and  wearisome  she  han#s  about  for  a  while  ;  at 
length,  giving  vent  to  the  need  that  pushes  her, 
"  May  I  sort  your  work-box,  auntie  ?  Let  me 
put  the  drawers  in  order.  Well,  what  may  I  do  ? 
I  must  do  something  I" 

How  to  occupy  their  tender  minds,  how  to 
employ  their  little  hands,  is  a  study  for  each 
parent,  and  must  vary  according  to  the  differ- 
ences in  temperament.    It  were  as  safe  for  a 
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physician,  from  the  estimation  of  an  individual 
case,  to  give  a  general  prescription  for  his 
whole  list  of  patients,  as  for  a  parent  to  apply 
one  particular  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  his  family,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  diversity  of  character  and  disposi- 
tion. 

To  keep  each  child  occupied — not  always 
with  tasks,  often  with  pleasures — is  the  secret 
of  good  government.  One  may  need  great 
variety,  frequent  change ;  another  is  persistent 
in  all  its  undertakings.  It  requires  much  wis- 
dom to  know  where  to  restrain  and  where  to 
stimulate.  Draw  upon  your  inventive  powers, 
exercise  your  patience.  Can  there  be  weariness 
in  this  glorious  work  of  training  young  immor- 
tals ?  Will  it  not  repay  the  toil  to  be  the 
mother  or  the  father  of  a  saint  ?  "0  God, 
give  me  children  I"  was  the  the  cry  pf  the  J ew- 
ish  parents,  if  perchance  the  promised  Messiah 
should  come  through  their  posterity. 

But  nervous,  restless  children  have  my  espe- 
cial sympathy,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  know 
what  check  to  put  upon  them.  I  quite  agree 
with  a  celebrated  divine,  who  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  only  safe  way  with  an  impetuous  nature, 
is  to  guide,  is  to  guide  it  into  the  right  path, 
and  then  give  it  the  reins. 

I  have  seen  an  ardent,  impulsive  boy,  so 
curbed  in  all  his  acts,  that  the  fretting  of  his 
soul  sat  like  a  demon  upori  his  little  face,  and  I 
trembled  at  the  devastation  that  would  come 
when  the  restraint  was  removed ;  all  for  the  want 
of  a  proper  channel,  prepared  by  careful  hands, 
when  the  stream  was  susceptible  of  being  turned. 
Long,  tedious  tasks  should  never  be  prescribed 
for  such  a  child ;  but  whatever  is  undertaken 
should  be  faithfully  persevered  in,  and  perfectly 
accomplished. 

A  young  man  begins  half  a  dozen  composi- 
tions in  an  evening,  and  throws  them  all  aside 
unfinished.  The  training  of  his  childhood  is 
obvious  to  me.  A  boarding-school  young  lady 
brings  her  portfolio  to  my  room,  and  tosses  from 
it,  upon  my  table,  a  score  of  half-sheets  of  note- 
paper,  each  with  date,  address,  and  a  line  or  two 
written  upon  it.  I  should  seek  other  teachers 
for  her.  A  little  girl  has  perched  herself  up  in 
my  easy-chair,  and  in  imitation  of  her  adult 
friend,  is  writing  for  a  weekly  periodical.  She 
has  read  me  a  few  sentences  of  a  really  good 
story,  but  is  already  tired  of  her  subject,  and 
threatens  to  throw  it  by  and  begin  another. 
With  the  consciousness  that  a  desultory  habit  is 
more  easily  formed  than  overcome,  I  shall  insist 
upon  the  completion  of  what  she  is  about,  before 
commencing  anything  else.  Altogether  of  a 
different  type  is  a  sweet  little  friend  of  mine, 
who  will  sit  contentedly  cutting  paper  until  it 
is  really  necessary  to  arouse  him,  by  proposing 
a  change  of  occupation.    0  for  wisdom  to  guide 


aright  our  children,  both  for  the  duties  and  the 
relaxations  of  life  ! — Quiver. 


"  There  is  a  transition  time  in  which  the 
strength  and  independence  of  the  latent  man 
begins  to  mingle  with  the  wilfulness  and  indis- 
cretion of  the  mere  boy,  which  is  more  perilous 
than  any  other,  and  in  which  many  more  down- 
ward careers  of  recklessness  and  folly  begin, 
that  end  in  wreck  and  ruin,  than  in  all  other 
years  of  life  that  intervene  between  childhood 
and  old  age. 

"The  growing  lad  should  be  wisely  and  ten- 
derly dealt  with  at  this  critical  stage.  The  se- 
verity that  would  fain  compel  the  implicit  sub- 
mission yielded  at  an  earlier  period,  would 
probably  succeed,  if  his  character  was  a  strong 
one,  in  ensuring  his  ruin. 

"  It  is  at  this  transition  stage  that  boys  run 
off  to  sea  from  their  parents  or  masters,  or,  when 
tall  enough,  enlist  in  the  army  for  soldiers. 

"  The  strictly  orthodox  parent,  if  more  severe 
than  wise,  succeeds  occasionally  in  driving,  du- 
ring this  crisis,  his  son  into  popery  or  infidelity ; 
and  the  strenuously  moral  one,  in  landing  his 
in  utter  profligacy. 

"But  leniently  and  judiciously  dealt  with, 
the  dangerous  period  passes,  sobriety  ensues, 
and  the  wild  boy  settles  down  into  a  rational 
young  man." — Hugh  Miller. 


To  the  young,  buoyant  with  health  and 
hope,  the  past  is  less  than  that  unclouded  future 
promising  so  much.  Their  sorrows  sit  so  lightly, 
their  disappointments  are  so  easily  soothed, 
their  happiness  so  sincere,  that  the  brightening 
of  their  spirits  gilds  the  past,  and  casts  a  halo 
of  glory  around  the  coming  days;  and  God  be 
thanked  that  childhood  and  youth  are  so  redo- 
lent of  hope,  so  open  to  all  life's  pleasures,  so 
buoyed  up  in  their  innocence  and  gladness,  that 
the  waves  of  grief  scarce  roll  high  enough  to 
touch  their  untried  hearts. 

It  is  well  that  the  child's  heart  is  not  equal 
to  the  realization  of  what  life,  if  much  pro- 
longed, must  bring.  Mingled  with  the  sweet 
peace  and  heaven-born  joy  of  after  years,  there 
are  sorrows  too  sacred  for  words,  too  deep  for 
tears;  there  are  disappointments  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  no  balm  which  earth  can  offer  reaches 
to  their  depth.  There  come,  too,  hours  of  weak- 
ness, and  pain,  un cheered  by  the  hopes  that 
once  had  so  much  power  to  soothe  and  strengthen  j 
but  no  foreboding  reaches  the  young  spirit,  that 
such  trials  may  be  in  store. 

Very  imperfectly,  however,  have  life's  lessons 
been  learned,  if,  when  the  dark  days  come,  the 
heart  is  not  girded  about  with  a  panoply  of 
faith  and  trust;  and  very  undisciplined  must  it 
be,  if,  amid  the  wrecks  about  its  way  it  cannot 
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recognise  (rod's  eternal  sunshine  touching  all 
things  with  its  brightness.— iV".  E.  Farmer. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  14,  1863. 


We  have  recived  for  insertion  a  correspond 
ence  between  "  Prairie  Grove  "  Monthly  Meet 
ing  of  Friends  and  our  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  as  a  matter  of  interest  we  give  it  to 
our  readers. 

While  we  cannot  see  that  our  Friends  at 
Prairie  Grove  designed  to  compromise  the  testi 
mony  to  peace,  so  long  upheld  by  the  Society 
of  Friends,  we  may  infer  from  a  part  of  A. 
Lincoln's  reply  that  he  has  not  separated  the 
interest  felt  by  Friends  in  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  from  the  prevailing  interest  in 
the  existing  war  measures,  in  which  they  can 
take  no  part. 

Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  parents,  John  and 
Elizabeth  W.  Parrish,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  of  a  lingering  consumption,  one  day  prior  to 
his  twenty-second  birth  day,  Charles  Parrish. 

For  two  years  and  a  half  he  suffered  from  the 
wasting  effects  of  disease  ;  his  bright  prospects  of 
life  were  dimmed,  his  ardent  anticipations  blighted, 
and  his  youthful  hopes  disappointed  ;  but  all  was 
met  with  a  becoming  resignation.  While  he  doubt- 
less had  many  conflicts  in  secret,  yet,  at  various 
times  he  was  furnished  with  the  consoling  evidences 
of  Divine  favor,  and,  as  he  drew  near  his  final  disso- 
lution, a  holy  calm  was  his  to  enjoy,  enabling  him 
to  exclaim  :  «'  Oh,  death  where  is  thy  sting ;  oh, 
grave  where  is  thy  victory  ?"  He  expressed,  that 
"  he  felt  nothing  in  his  way,  he  was  not  afraid  to 
die,"  with  other  assurances  of  his  faith  in  a 'happy 
hereafter,  where  he  trusted  a  reunion  might  be 
known  with  those  he  left  behind,  if  they  did  but  love 
and  live  near  to  Christ.  We  feel  a  blank  has  been 
left  in  the  family  and  social  circle,  though  a  sense 
of  his  love  continues,  which,  if  we  live  near,  will  be 
as  a  "lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  path." 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Manson,  near  Mur- 

freesboro',  Tenn.,  1st  month  26th,  of  typhoid  fever, 
D.  Spencer  Bates,  son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  Ann 
Bates,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Med- 
ford  Monthly  Meeting.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  Friends'  burial  ground,  at  Medford,  on  the  10th 
of  2d  month. 

 ,  of  consumption,  near  Zanesfield,  Logan 

County,  Ohio,  the  18th  of  1st  month,  1863,  Lydia  B., 
wife  of  John  Mechem,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Green  Plain  Monthly  Meeting. 

.  ,  on  the  23d  of  2d  month,  1863,  near  York 

Springs,  Adams  County,  Penn.,  of  diptheria,  George 
A.,  son  of  Nathan  Smith,  in  the  6th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  2d  month  last,  in  Washington, 

D.  C,  Sarah  Yeates,  in  the  40th  year  of  her  age, 
daughter  of  William  and  Hannah  Yeates,  late  of 
Alexandria,  Va. 


She  was  a  consistent  member  of  Society,  and  much 
beloved  by  the  little  circle  in  which  she  mingled. 
Like  her  excellent  mother,  she  devoted  her  time  and 
her  means  to  the  sick  and  afflicted. 


From  the  London  Quarterly. 
VOLCANOES  IN  ICELAND. 

From  boiling  fountains  we  may  appropriately 
turn  to  burning  mountains.  Of  Icelandic  vol- 
canoes, perhaps  the  most  widely  known  is  Hekla, 
though  by  no  means  the  most  destructive.  Let 
us,  however,  undertake  its  ascent  with  Mr.  Hol- 
land, and  describe  its  noteworthy  features. 
Riding  up  the  valley  of  a  small  clear  stream 
from  the  nearest  adjacent  farm-house,  we  soon 
arrive  at  the  rising  ground  lying  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  Thence  our  way  lies  over  hills 
of  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae,  up  which  our  horses 
must  toil  with  painful  labor ;  but  after  a  ride  of 
two  hours  and  a  half  we  stop  and  dismount  at 
the  foot  of  a  vast  stream  of  rugged  brown  lava, 
which  flowed  from  the  crater  of  the  volcano  at 
its  last  eruption  in  1845.  Hence  proceeding  on 
foot,  we  climb  the  steep  sides  of  the  lava  stream 
now  cooled  down  to  the  most  fantastic  shapes. 
Here  a  great  crag  has  toppled  over  into  some 
deep  chasm,  there  a  huge  mass  has  been  up- 
heaved above  that  fiery  stream  which  has 
seethed  and  boiled  around  its  base.  Yonder 
lies  every  form  and  figure  that  a  sculptor  could 
design,  or  wild  imagination  conceive,  all  jumbled 
together  in  the  most  grotesque  confusion ,  whilst 
every  where  myriads  of  forbidding  spikes  and 
shapeless  irregularities  bristle  sharply  and 
thickly.  We  must  needs  jump  and  scramble 
from  fragment  to  fragment  of  this  molten  ruin, 
and  our  torn  and  battered  boots  show  with  what 
painful  labor.  Quitting  these  lava-spikes,  we  come 
to  a  tract  covered  with  scoriae  and  slag,  and  soon 
afterward  toil  up  a  slope  of  volcanic  sand  and 
cinders,  the  looseness  of  which  makes  the  walk- 
ing most  fatiguing. 

At  length  we  reach  the  first  of  the  three  peaks 
which  constitute  the  summit  of  Hekla.  Thence 
we  look  down  into  the  crater — a  true  Tophet, 
and  one  of  the  mouths  of  hell  in  the  ancient 
creed  of  Iceland — and  we  discern  in  it  quanti- 
ties of  snow,  near  which  steam-jets  are  smoking, 
and  indicating  the  presence  of  active  subterra- 
neous heat.  We  are  now  in  full  view  of  the 
cone,  about  which  vapors  are  issuing  at  intervals 
from  the  black  sand,  whilst  in  the  crater  itself, 
some  hundred  fathoms  below,  are  gaping  ice- 
holes,  and  great  masses  of  snow  side  by  side 
with  sulphureous  steam-jets.  The  poet  who 
used  Hekla  as  an  illustration  of  blowing  hot  and 
cold  in  one  breath  was  true  to  nature )  for, 
strangely  enough,  while  one  part  of  the  cone  is 
quite  cold  on  the  surface,  steam  is  issuing  from 
another  part  higher  up,  showing  that  the  heat 
is  local,  and  dependent  upon  the  fiery  character 
of  the  under- beds.    This  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
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periment  of  an  Icelander  at  another  place,  who 
discovered  that  the  heat  began  at  two  feet  below 
the  surface.  Beneath  that  depth,  he  came  to  a 
violet-colored  layer  of  soil  of  sulphureous  odor, 
where  the  heat  was  greatest.  Lower  still  it  was 
found  to  be  less  and  less,  until  at  the  depth  of 
nearly  eleven  feet  there  was  no  heat  at  all.  The 
depth  of  greatest  heat  at  Krisuvili  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  twelve  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and 
below  this  the  heat  diminished.  Very  near  the 
top  of  one  of  the  peaks  of  Hekla,  Mr.  Metcalfe 
dug  a  hole  one  yard  deep,  and,  upon  inserting 
his  thermometer,  and  covering  the  hole,  the  in- 
strument showed  a  speedy  rise  from  thirty  de- 
grees to  eighty-nine  and  a  half  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. 

The  last  or  easternmost  peak  is  the  highest, 
to  reach  which  we  must  slide  down  the  snow 
which  fills  the  intervening  gorge.  As  we  clam- 
ber up  the  opposite  ridge,  the  precipitous  edge 
of  which  is  festooned  with  long  icicles,  and 
stands  as-  a  wall  to  a  very  deep  iron-colored 
crater,  steam  is  issuing  in  all  directions.  Soon 
we  perceive  on  the  very  summit  of  this  peak  a 
massive  mantle  of  smooth  lava.  In  the  adjacent 
crater,  which  is  really  a  continuation  of  the 
other  two,  (Hekla  being  a  linear  volcano), 
though  appearing  deeper,  because  the  precipice 
is  loftier,  several  very  active  steam  columns  are 
rising,  and  one  is  almost  comparable  to  the  stream 
of  Stroker,  at  the  G-eysers.  It  is  now  seen  how 
the  mountain  is  cloven  in  twain,  the  rent  being 
curvilinear.  Out  of  this  cleft,  a  volcanic  stream 
has  descended,  and  its  forbidding  brown  color 
may  be  traced  stretching  downward  into  the  fire- 
stricken  desert  below.  The  entire  scenery 
around  is  almost  unearthly.  Cone  upon  cone, 
black  and  barren,  succeed  each  other.  Whether 
fire  or  frost  has  the  better  in  the  battle  which 
the  champion  elements  are  fighting,  is  hard  to 
say.  Now,  perhaps,  one,  and  now  the  other. 
The  thin  streak  of  gray  smoke  curling  upward 
in  one  direction  may  be  regarded  as  the  banner 
of  fiery  triumph  planted  there ;  for  it  marks  the 
position  of  the  volcano,  Kotlugia,  whose  roof  of 
snow  and  ice  has  been  either  melted  or  hurled 
miles  away  by  the  recent  eruption,  until  all  the 
mountain  is  of  a  dreadful  pitch  color.  To  the 
south  is  a  strip  of  water,  which  is  one  of  Ice- 
land's largest  fiords.  Now  and  then  the  eye 
may  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  cluster  of  towns, 
which  lie  on  this  side  of  the  immense  wilder- 
ness of  ice  and  snow,  called  the  Vatna  Jokull, 
which  is  said  to  cover  a  space  of  three  thousand 
square  miles,  that  is,  more  than  half  of  York- 
shire. Masses  of  mountains  of  every  conceiv- 
ible  shape  rise  to  the  northward ;  while  nearly 
south,  and  separated  from  the  coast  by  an  appa- 
rently narrow  creek,  lie  the  Westmann  Isl- 
ands, wonderfully  sharp  and  distinct  for  the 
jlistance.  But  it  is  time  to  descend,  and  down 
me  hasten  over  the  snow-blocked  ravine,  and  up 
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the  second  peak,  thus  far  retracing  our  latest 
steps.  Soon  we  traverse  deep  sand-beds  of 
great  steepness,  and,  then,  recrossing  the  slag- 
stream,  manage  to  regain  our  horses,  which  had 
been  passed  round  nearly  in  a  circle  to  meet  us. 
Here  the  guide  points  out  to  the  west  a  spot 
called  Unburnt  Island,  which  is  an  insulated 
grass-grown  elevation  surrounded  by  lava.  Near 
it  is  the  Heann,  the  site  of  a  multitude  of  spir- 
acles of  steam  rising  from  the  rugged  lava-waste. 
It  is  a  surprising  scene,  and  perhaps  originated 
in  subterraneous  hot-springs  rather  than  in 
latent  lava ;  which  must  certainly  have  cooled 
since  the  last  eruption  of  Hekla,  twenty-five 
years  before.  And  now,  fetching  a  wide  circuit, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  treacherous  lava,  we  arrive 
at  a  manse  by  moonlight,  after  a  very  successful 
ascent. 

Kotlugia,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place 
amongst  the  island  volcanoes,  is  situated  about 
twenty  miles  inland  from  the  south  coast.  To- 
ward the  south,  in  which  direction  a  number  of 
glaciers  descend  from  it,  lies  a  tract  of  about 
twenty  square  miles  in  extent,  consisting  entirely 
of  ashes  and  other  volcanic  substances  deposited  ■ 
there  during  the  eruption  of  the  volcano,  and 
forming  a  rude  and  terrible  testimony  to  its 
eruptive  force.  As  the  volcano  itself  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  ice,  in  which  are  deep  and 
wide  fissures,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully 
explored  by  any  one,  although  some  few  ascents 
have  been  attempted.  The  crater  or  fissure  is 
visible  from  a  distance,  and  consists  of  an  im- 
mense gap,  surrounded  by  black  and  rugged 
rocks,  which  are  probably  composed  of  lava 
cooled  by  the  ice.  Two  travellers,  Olafsen,  and 
Paulson,  attained  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  chasm  in  1756,  but,  becoming  enveloped  in 
snow  and  mist,  were  cqmpelled  to  relinquish 
further  attempts.  In  1823,  an  Icelandic  clergy- 
man, John  Austenan,  got  nearer  to  the  fissure, 
and  described  it  as  quite  inaccessible,  his  further 
progress  having  been  hindered  by  enormous 
walls  of  basalt  and  obsidian,  whilst  other  pro- 
found fissures  radiate  from  the  grand  primary 
chasm. 

.  The  history  of  its  eruptions  and  devastations 
is  terribly  impressive.  The  first  eruption  oc- 
curred in  894,  and  since  that  early  date  it  has 
broken  out  no  less  than  fourteen  times — the  in- 
tervals between  each  eruption  having  been  very 
unequal,  and  varying  from  six  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  years,  and  even  at  one  period, 
according  to  some  accounts,  three  hundred  and 
eleven  years.  Between  the  latest  eruption  of 
1860,  and  the  preceding  one  of  1823,  occurred 
the  last  eruption  of  Hekla,  namely,  in  1845. 
Of  the  earlier  eruptions  of  Kotlugia,  that  of 
1580  is  remarkable  as  being  the  date  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  hideous  chasm  or  crater  above 
described.  The  eruption  of  1825  was  likewise 
dreadful.    At  daybreak  it  began  to  thunder  in 
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the  Jokull,  and  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  floods  of  water  and  ice  poured  down 
upon  the  low  country,  flowing  in  waves  and 
cascades  for  twenty  miles,  and  carrying  away 
hundreds  of  loads  of  hay.  Such  was  the  depth 
of  the  water  in  one  part,  that  a  large  vessel 
might  have  sailed  between  the  hay  stacks,  while 
flames,  and  showers  of  sand,  and  earthquakes 
added  to  the  terrors  of  the  scene. 

A  fortnight  before  the  great  earthquake  of 
Lisbon,  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1755, 
broke  forth  that  eruption  which  is  the  most 
fatally  famous  of  all  for  its  gloomy  grandeur, 
its  duration,  and  its  disastrous  effects.  Masses 
of  ice,  resembling  small  mountains  in  size, 
pushed  one  another  forward,  and  bore  vast 
pieces  of  solid  rock  on  their  surfaces.  Some- 
times the  flames  from  the  volcano  rose  so  high 
that  they  were  seen  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  J 
and  eighty  miles.  At  other  times  the  air  was  • 
so  filled  with  smoke  and  ashes,  that  the  adjacent 
parishes  were  enveloped  in  total  darkness. 
While  the  eruption  continued  with  more  or  less 
violence,  namely,  to  the  ninth  of  November, 
copious  outflows  of  hot  water,  were  poured  forth 
over  the  low  country ;  and  the  masses  of  clay, 
ice,  and  solid  rock  hurled  into  the  sea  were  so 
huge  and  numerous,  that  it  is  said  the  waves 
were  charged  with  them  to  a  distance  of  more 
than  fifteen  miles.  In  places  where  the  depth 
was  previously  forty  fathoms,  the  tops  of  newly 
deposited  rocks  were  now  seen  towering  above 
the  waves.  No  less  than  fifty  farms  were  laid 
waste  by  this  devastation ;  and  an  old  verse  is 
still  repeated  which  commemorates  its  horrors. 

The  last  eruption  gave  premonitory  symptoms 
on  the  eighth  of  May,  1860.  A  neighboring 
priest  fortunately  kept  a  diary  of  its  displays 
and  effects  ;  and  from  this  we  learn  that  it  was 
commenced  by  earthquakes  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  that  during  the  day  a  rush  of 
water  took  place  from  the  volcano.  On  the 
ninth  there  was  a  cloud  of  smoke  upon  the 
mountain,  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  ashes,  the 
water-flood  still  continuing.  Similar  and  still 
increasing  phenomena  were  witnessed  day  after 
day  until  the  fifteenth,  when  frightful  thunder- 
ingsjbegan,  and  were  heard  for  three  days.  On 
the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  the  Jokull  was  no 
longer  white  or  gray,  but  as  black  as  coal ;  and 
water  and  ice  rolled  down  by  various  channels 
over  the  sands.  Fresh  snow  succeeded  during 
several  days  upon  the  heights,  and  the  water- 
streams  began  to  abate.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
there  were  renewed  earthquakes,  and  in  the 
evening  hail  and  snow  and  a  fall  of  ashes.  At 
night  a  thick  cloud  overhung  all  the  valleys. 
The  next  day  so  thick  a  cloud  enveloped  the  air 
that  candles  were  lighted  in  the  church.  No 
smoke  was  to  be  seen  over  the  Gria  on  the 
twenty-eighth,  so  that  the  people  had  a  hope  of 
the  subsidence  of  the  forces.    This  hope  hap- 


pily proved  well-founded  ;  the  waters  now 
diminished,  and  travellers  to  the  eastward  were 
able  to  prosecute  their  journeys.  Severe  as  this 
eruption  was  considered  by  itself,  yet,  compa  red 
with  the  greater  previous  ones,  it  was  mild  and 
innocuous.  Much  meadow-land  was  covered 
with  sand,  and  some  land  entirely  carried  away. 
Nevertheless,  one  beneficial  effect  of  this  deluge 
was,  that  it  carried  out  to  sea  two  long  spits  of 
sand,  forming  a  deep  bay  between  them,  which 
served  for  a  haven. 

Little  or  no  lava  appears  to  have  been  ejected 
during  this  and  the  preceding  eruptions,  and 
immense  water-floods  were  their  characteristic 
but  singular  phenomenon.    Whence  came  these 
vast  quantities  of  water  ?    They  are  generally 
described  as  if  they  proceeded  from  the  crater 
itself,  like  the  usual  lava,  pumice,  and  ashes, 
much  as  if  the  volcano  had  for  the  time  become 
a  portentous  geyser.    It  would  seem  as  if  these 
water-floods  could  only  have  been  the  result  of 
the  hidden  melting  by  subterranean  heat  of  the 
vast  masses  of  ice  and  snow  which  cover  the 
volcano.    There  had  been  ample  time  during 
the  thirty-seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  preceding  eruption  for  the  accumulation  of 
almost  incalculable  amounts  of  ice  and  snow, 
which  would  Well  account  for  the  boiling  tides 
pouring  down  for  a  space  of  three  weeks.  The 
old  idea  of  the  ejection  of  hot  water  from  the 
crater  is  evidently  unfounded.    The  effects  of 
the  water-deluges  are  well  worth  the  more  care- 
ful attention  of  British  geologists  who  would 
rightly  estimate  the  immense  power  which  must 
have  carried  down  disintegrated  portions  of  the 
rocks  and  soils  over  which  the  deluges  rushed,  1 
varying  from  the  finest  mud  to  the  hugest  rock-  j  1 
fragments,  and  even  including  gigantic  icebergs,  I  1 
These  deluges  have  deposited  the  mud  and  sand 
and  gravel  over  wide  tracts  of  country,  fre-  5 
quently  in  the  form  of  conglomerates  of  stone  [ 
and  mud.  Sandy  wastes  and  wide  marshes  have  J 
been  suddenly  created;  old  rivers  have  been  • 
filled  up,  and  new  ones,  as  well  as  lakes,  formed ;  1 
many  miles  have  been  added  to  the  coast-line  ; 
the  rocky  sides  of  valleys  have  been  scratched,  * 
and  grooved,  and  polished  by  the  rock-laden  f 
floods;  and  the  softer  sides  of  mountains  have 
been  washed  bodily  away,  while  entire  hills  of 
gravel  and  loose  material  have  been  elsewhere  1 
unexpectedly  deposited.    It  would  be,  indeed,  a  \ 
meritorious  task  to  examine  and  depict  the  prin-  *• 
cipal  of  these  strange,  sudden,  and  extended  re-  ! 
suits  of  volcanic  action  on  one  island.    Hardly  &• 
any  where  else  on  the  globe  can  the  consequences  1 
of  such  mighty  masses  of  fiery  ejections  and  j  - 
floods  of  melted  snow  be  witnessed ;  and  if  we 
had  space  to  describe  the  enormous  outpourings  i 
of  another  Icelandic  volcano,  named  Skaptar  i 
Jokull,  we  might  show  that  the  calculation  of  I  ■ 
Professor  Bischoff  was  not  without  reason,  when 
he  estimates  that  the  bulk  of  fiery  material  cast 
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out  of  this  one  volcano  in  1783  was  probably 
greater  than  the  mass  of  Mont  Blanc  ! 


THE  DUTY  OF   PRIVATE  JUDGMENT. 

*  *  *  *  We  do  not  think  too  much  of  private 
judgment  as  a  right ;  but  perhaps  we  think  too 
little  of  it  as  a  duty,  and  do  not  sufficiently  re- 
flect that,  if  all  the  world  had  the  right,  and 
failed  to  use  it,  men  would  be  as  firmly  bound 
in  the  chains  of  superstition  and  falsehood  as 
they  are  now.  The  great  difficulty  with  multi- 
tudes to  whom  the  right  of  private  judgment  is 
fully  secured,  is,  that  they  never  make  use  of 
it  j  but  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance, 
accept  their  opinions  and  their  principles  of 
action  from  a  party,  a  church,  a  tradition — 
without  once  seeking,  by  the  exercise  of  their 
own  faculties,  to  know  whether  the  authority  to 
which  they  yield  themselves  is  true  or  false, 
good  or  bad. 

It  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  circumstances 
of  man  in  this  world,  but  from  the  question  with 
which  Christ  reproved  the  people  to  whom  he 
spoke — "  Why  do  ye  not  even  of  yourselves 
judge  "what  is  right?" — that  there  is  a  duty 
as  well  as  a  right  of  private  judgment.  It  is 
very  beautiful  to  see  a  little  child — like  the 
child  Jesus — 'subject  to  his  parents  in  all 
things  -j  leaning  on  their  wisdom,  trusting  in 
their  judgment ;  never  presuming  to  set  up  his 
own  conclusions  against  their  authority.  It  is 
very  beautiful,  for  this  is  the  divine  order  of 
things,  that  the  young  life  should  be  nurtured, 
molded,  governed,  by  those  to  whom  it  is  en- 
trusted. But  this  state  of  things  was  not  meant 
to  be  permanent,  and  can  no  more  last  than  the 
other  marks  of  childhood,  or  than  childhood  it- 
self; and  unless  one  can  always  be  literally  a 
child,  and  lean  upon  the  judgment  of  others, 
he  is  bound  to  learn  the  exercise  of  his  own. 
Nor,  even  if  it  were  possible,  should  any  one 
wish  to  be  a  child  all  his  days.  To  think  for 
one's  self — to  judge — deliberate — weigh  reasons 
— study  and  decide  upon  evidences  and  princi- 
ples for  one's  self — this  is  as  essential  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood  as  the  growth  in  stature 
or  in  years ;  ,and  to  shrink  from  this,  or  to  wish 
that  it  might  be  avoided,  and  that  we  could 
have  an  infalliable  guide  which  would  save  us 
the  trouble  of  thinking  and  judging  for  our- 
selves, is  a  crime  against  the  development, 
against  the  very  life,  of  our  souls — against  the 
God  who  has  given  his  own  likeness  to  our 
minds. 

Both  the  duty  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment are  enforced  upon  us  by  the  fact  that  no 
one  else  can  take  our  responsibility.  In  the 
reckoning  with  God,  every  one  must  bear  his 
own  burdens,  and  no  submission  of  his  judgment 
to  others,  no  willingness  to  let  others  do  his 
thinking  or  decide  what  his  principle  shall  be, 


will  transfer  his  burdens  to  them.  When  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  answered  Pilate,  "  His 
blood  be  upon  us  and  our  "  children,"  they 
took  the  guilt  of  the  crucifixion  upon  them- 
selves, but  they  did  not  take  it  off  from  Pilate. 
The  water  with  which  he  washed  his  hands  be- 
fore them  all,  did  not  wash  away  the  sin  of  re- 
fusing to  follow  his  own  judgment  of  what  was 
right.  The  transfer  of  responsibility  is  utterly 
impossible ;  for  responsibility  is  only  the  fact 
that,  by  the  very  laws  of  his  being,  a  man  must 
take  the  consequences  of  his  own  doings — must 
reap  as  he  has  sown.       *       *       *  * 

The  caution  is  sometimes  needed,  that  private 
judgment  does  not  mean  private  obstinacy,  nor 
that  we  are  bound  to  differ  from  every  one  else, 
or  to  reject  all  advice  and  aid  in  forming  our 
conclusions.  It  is  &  judgment — an  act  of  reason, 
taken  with  all  the  help  we  can  find — not  a  whim, 
not  an  impulse,  not  an  affectation  of  being  odd. 
It  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  discard  all  that 
has  been  learned  or  believed,  and  begin  with 
the  assumption  that  everything  we  hear  is  false. 
Not  to  reject  all  things,  but  to  "  prove  all 
things,"  is  the  law  of  wisdom.  It  means  that 
our  judgments,  opinions,  principles,  ought  to  be 
our  own — settled  and  assented  to  by  the  intelli- 
gent working  of  our  own  minds — not  forced 
upon  us  by  others,  and  not  accepted  in  idleness 
to  avoid  the  labor  of  thought. 

Nor  does  the  duty  of  private  judgment  throw 
us  upon  our  own  resources  alone,  or  require  us, 
without  assistance,  to  determine  all  differences 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  find  out  what  God 
teaches,  commends,  forbids,  and  what  is  the 
path  of  life  and  safety.  It  permits  and  even 
requires  us  to  be  conscious  of  our  own  weak- 
ness ;  and  points  us  to  God,  the  source  and 
liberal  Giver  of  all  wisdom,  the  Counsellor  of 
all  who  seek  his  advice,  the  Guide  of  all  who, 
in  the  perplexities  of  life,  cast  themselves  lov- 
ingly and  trustingly  upon  him.  It  leads  us  to 
him,  not  that  the  duty  of  private  judgment  may 
be  superseded,  but  that  we  may  find  help  in  ful- 
filling it.  And  for  one  who  is  perplexed  and 
doubting  over  the  question,  u  What  is  truth  ?" 
there  is  perhaps  no  better  way  to  begin  a  reli- 
gious life  than  by  the  diligent  exercise  of  pri- 
vate judgment  upon  all  matters  of  moral  obli- 
gation, with  prayer  to  God  for  wisdom,  and  re- 
liance upon  the  aid  which  Christ  has  offered  in 
his  name. — Independent. 


FREE  LABOR  ON  THE  PLANTATIONS. 

It  is  evident  that  the  slave-owners  of  the 
South  can  make  the  change  from  slave  to  free 
labor  a  safe  one,  and  without  loss  to  themselves, 
if  they  have  the  wisdom  to  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances.  Many  of  them  will  do  it.  Some 
have  already  done  it,  in  those  sections  where 
the  presence  of  our  armies  has  made  the  slaves 
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c  Dnscious  of  their  power.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mem- 
phis, and  in  northern  Mississippi,  we  have  had 
accounts  of  the  employment  of  negroes  at  wages 
by  their  old  masters,  on  terms  mutually  satis- 
factory. Gren.  Banks  suggests  to  the  Louisiana 
planters,  in  his  recent  proclamation,  that  they 
agree  with  their  negroes  to  work  for  a  share  of 
the  products.  A  recent  letter  from  New  Or- 
leans gives  the  following  instructive  examples 
as  to  the  effect  of  their  new  condition  upon  the 
slaves : 

"  I  have  just  met  an  old  friend,  whom  I  not 
only  find  a  loyal  man,  but  actively  engaged  in 
aiding  the  government.  His  father  owns  the 
estate  on  the  river  below  the  city,  known  as  the 
4  Magnolia  Estate ' — the  large  brick  building 
looking  with  the  sugar-mill  like  a  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  as  we  came  up.  He 
says  he  is  hiriug  the  negroes  by  the  month,  and 
they  work  day  and  night  in  this  the  most  driv- 
ing of  plantation  work.  They  need  no  urging, 
they  work  too  much.  He  says  the  large  hospi- 
tal he  has  for  the  sick  negroes,  which  was  al- 
ways sure  to  be  filled  at  this  season,  is  now 
without  a  tenant,  and  all  were  over  anxious  to 
work  and  need  no  urging." 


SUGGESTED  BY  THE  RECIEPT  OP  A  FRIEND'S 

PHOTOGRAPH. 

"Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize."—  Cowper,  on  the 
receipt  of  his  mother's  picture. 

Little  dreamed  the  gentle  poet, 

As  he  sang  the  praise  of  art, 
And  its  power  to  soothe  the  sadness 

Of  his  peace-forsaken  heart : 

That  the  time  -was  swiftly  coming, 

That,  it  even  then  was  near, 
When  the  Artist  lowly  bending, 

Owns,  a  greater  one  is  here. 

Once,  a  few  great  master-spirits 

Copied  nature's  open  page  ; 
And  a  reverence,  almost  worship, 

Hailed  these  wonders  of  their  age. 

Now,  we  study  Nature's  secrets  ; 

And  her  bold  disciple,  dares 
Ask  her  how  her  forms  she  traces, 

How  her  colors  she  prepares. 

And,  as  ever,  still  she  answers, 

With  an  open  liberal  hand, 
Scattering  her  sun-limned  pictures, 

Far  and  wide  o'er  every  land. 

Better  than  the  costly  treasures, 
Kept  in  stately  halls  with  care, 

These,  like  nature's  common  blessings, 
E'en  the  lowly  ones  may  share. 

And  the  poor  man,  turning  sadly 
From  his  loved  ones  and  his  home, 

Leaves  his  image,  to  remind  them 
Of  the  dear  and  absent  one. 

Shall  we  gaze  with  childish  wonder, 

At  these  marvels  of  our  age, 
And  see  not  the  blessed  teaching 

Written  on  God's  living  page  ? 


Shall  we  look  to  long-past  ages, 
To  behold  his  wondrous  power, 

When  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness, 
Shine  around  us  everv  hour  ? 

When  we  need  not  cross  our  thresholds, 

To  behold  far  distant  scenes, 
Not  their  copies,  but  reflections, 

Painted  by  the  sun's  own  beams  : 

When  the  swift  electric  current, 

Darts  our  thought  from  shore  to  shore, 

When  the  stormy  sea  is  traversed, 
Without  aid  of  sail  or  oar  ? 

May  we  not  believe,  that  science, 

Handmaid  of  Almighty  love, 
Lends  her  aid,  to  speed  the  coming 

Of  the  Kingdom  from  above  : 

When  the  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
Shall  be  owned  in  thought  and  deed, 

And  God's  Fatherhood  acknowledged, 
As  the  true,  the  only  creed? 
3d  mo.,  1863.  S. 


ENTER  THE  RACE. 

See  the  morning  light  is  breaking — 
Spreading  o'er  the  Eastern  skies  ; 

Brother,  sister,  why  be  waiting, 
If  a  champion  for  the  prize  ! 

Let  not  rust  consume  thy  armor, 
Let  not  sloth  thy  name  efface — 

Rise,  and  with  a  dauntless  courage 
Enter  thou  the  heavenly  race  ? 

Hast  thou  not  the  "  witness  "  in  thee, 

Witness  of  the  glorious  light? 
Yea,  the  heavenly  revelation 

That  shall  lead  thy  steps  aright? 

Sure  thou  need'st  not  blindly  wonder, 
Need'st  not  stumble — need'st  not  stray, 

If  thou  but  believest  on  Him, 
He  will  help  thee  on  thy  way. 

Though  the  path  thou  see'st  is  narrow, 
Though  the  thorns  grow  by  its  side, 

Though  the  sharp  stones  seemeth  purple, 
With  the  blood  of  pilgrims  dyed, 

Fear  not,  for  His  arm  is  o'er  thee 
While  thou  seekest  His  control ; 

Yea,  and  all  thy  pains  are  serving 
But  to  purify  thy  soul. 

Then  arise,  nor  longer  tarry, 

Lay  thy  cumbrous  garments  down, 

Linger  not  to  look  behind  thee, 
Lest  thou  lose  the  promised  crown. 

A.  H.  B. 


THE  CONTRABANDS  AT  CRANEY  ISLAND. 

The  Fortress  Monroe  correspondent  of  the 
N.  Y.  Times,  under  date  of  Feb.  13,  writes  : 
"  The  blacks  in  this  department  are  tasting  the 
sweets  of  remunerated  effort,  and  fast  improving 
in  capacity.  Gen.  Dix  is  now  inaugurating  the 
policy  pursued  in  South  Carolina,  of  placing 
them  temporarily  upon  farms,  under  supervision, 
and  enabling  those  who  have  no  other  occupa- 
tion to  earn  their  own  living,  rather  than  remain 
a  charge  upon  the  government.    For  months 
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past,  all  blacks  hereabouts,  of  both  sexes,  who 
were  enabled  to  find  employment,  have  been 
removed  to  Craney  Island  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Brown.  There  are  now  on  the 
spot  nearly  seventeen  hundred,  and,  as  the 
island  is  approached,  crowds  of  them  are  seen. 
This  mass  of  emancipated  human  beings,  born 
into  a  new  life,  brings  more  forcibly  to  the 
mind  than  any  other  spectacle  the  giant  results 
of  this  war.  They  are  comfortably  lodged  in 
tents  or  barracks,  supplied  with  food  by  the 
government,  and  subjected  to  efficient  super- 
vision. Over  every  hundred  persons  there  is  a 
superintendent,  which  the  blacks  exercise  the 
privilege  of  choosing.  They  also  elect  all  minor 
officers  for  different  charges.  It  is  noticeable 
that  precisely  those  persons  chosen  by  the  ne- 
groes who  would  have  been  selected  by  Dr. 
Brown  himself.  Benevolent  ladies  and  gentle- 
men sent  by  the  Freedmen's  Relief  Association, 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  and 
others,  have  undertaken  to  give  the  rudiments 
of  education  both  to  children  and  adults,  and 
these,  with  kindred  societies,  have  sent  on  large 
supplies  of  clothing.  Much  of  this,  especially 
that  sent  by  the  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  is  new. 
Its  only  deficiency  is  in  color,  which  is  despe- 
rately sombre.  The  negro  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque in  gay  colors.  Labor  upon  Craney 
Island,  as  yet.  has  been  confined  to  that  neces- 
sitated by  comfort  and  cleanliness.  A  little 
spare  time  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of 
[coarse  baskets  for  farm  work,  at  which  a  num- 
jjber  are  quick  and  skilful.  Excellent  mechanics 
[are  found  among  these  blacks,  and  all  the  dwel- 
lings reared  for  their  use  are  by  themselves. 
jThe  prospect  of  farming  pleases  them,  and  about 
[a  hundred  have  been  already  placed  upon  the 
land  of  a  rebel,  Col.  Gale,  near  by,  who  has 
j abandoned  his  property;  but  as  yet,  they  can 
ijdo  nothing  but  spade  the  soil.  Agricultural 
[implements  and  seeds  will  doubtless  be  fur- 
nished by  those  interested  in  the  cause;  ma- 
nure will  be  lightered  from  the  streets  and  sta- 
ples of  Norfolk,  but  carts  and  horses  must  be 
burnished  by  the  government,  and  for  these  the 
prospect  is  very  uncertain.  Eight  hundred  la- 
borers can  cultivate  more  than  three  thousand 
(teres.  The  land  lies  at  hand  waiting,  and  of 
:  ^ood  quality.  For  commensurate  crops,  plowing 
nust  at  once  be  done,  and  for  this  and  other 
j  lses  at  least  one  hundred  horses  should  be  found, 
j  The  blacks  of  the  department  now  cost  the 
:ountry  $1,000  a  day  in  food,  steamers,  sala- 
I  -ies,  etc.  $10,000  paid  for  these  animals  would 
>e  but  the  costuof  ten  days'  support,  and  the 
ti  >roduct  of  their  labor  would  be  great." 
 ■  ■«•»  ■ 

|   Serving  God,  people  generally  confine  to  the 
cts  of  public  and  private  worship ;  and  those 
I  he  more  zealous  do  often  repent,  in  hopes  of  ac- 
|  eptance. — Penn. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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HOMER  EACHUS. 

For  the  Children. 
RABBIT- HUNTING, 

Bun  was  always  a  great  favorite  of  mine. 
Many  is  the  time  I  have  come  to  the  woods  and 
stamped  over  a  row  of  bush-traps  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  a  sight  at  him  as  he  sprang  out  and 
leaped  over  the  bushes.  One  good  look  was  all 
the  familiarity  he  permitted. 

In  the  summer  I  would  occasionally  catch  one 
of  the  very  young  members  of  the  family,  who 
had  strayed  out  of  the  woods  into  the  meadow, 
and  become  bewildered  by  the  sight  of  the 
mowers,  and  the  falling  of  the  grass  around  him. 
He  was  invariably  taken  home  for  the  admira- 
tion of  the  family,  and  carried  back  again  in  the 
afternoon,  that  his  mother  might  know  that  he 
was  not  lost. 

In  the  winter  we  set  box-traps  for  him,  baited 
with  the  nicest  bitter-sweet  apples.  In  the 
morning  the  apples  would  be  gone,  and  the  rab- 
bit, too,  except  once.  That  time  we  caught 
him.  The  trap  was  heavy  as  I  lifted  it  up.  I 
could  hear  him  moving  around  within.  Hoop ! 
Bun  was  caught  this  time.  Taking  him  from 
the  trap  was  easily  done,  for  he  never  bites ;  and 
with  one  hand  tightly  hold  of  his  ears,  and  the 
other  drawing  him  up  closely  to  me,  Bun  was 
carried  home  in  safety.  My  object  in  catching 
was  to  eat  him,  for  stewed  rabbit  was  said  to  be 
delicious.  But  here  arose  a  difficulty  never  an- 
ticipated in  the  cook-books.  The  first  rule  they 
give  for  cooking  a  rabbit  is  to  catch  him.  This 
was  already  done.  The  trouble  didn't  lie  here  in 
this  case,  but  in  the  killing  him.  That  doubt- 
less would  have  been  easy  in  the  first  moment 
of  triumphant  possession,  but  I  had  foolishly 
brought  him  home,  hugged  to  my  bosom,  for 
the  sake  of  showing  him  alive. 

I  had  drawn  him  close  as  I  waded  through 
snow-banks,  and  closer  still  as  I  clambered  over 
fences,  talking  to  him  all  the  way  about  the 
imaginary  family  he  had  left  behind  when  he 
went  out  to  take  his  moonlight  ramble,  and  he 
nestled  closer  to  me,  as  if  I  was  somehow  his 
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friend  and  protector,  and  looked  with,  great 
scared  eyes  as  the  family  came  out  to  see  what 
I  had  got.  Who  would  kill  him  under  such 
circumstances  ?  I  could  cut  off  my  hand  easier. 
The  hired-man  excused  himself  also,  and  Bun 
was  at  last  set  at  liberty.  That  was  the  best 
stew  I  ever  had,  which  I  gave  to  let  a  rab- 
bit live  and  have  the  use  of  his  legs  again.  I 
was  paid  a  hundred  times  by  seeing  him  run  as 
he  went  across  the  meadow  to  the  woods,  his 
home.  Mrs.  Bun,  and  the  little  Buns. — Inde- 
pendent. 

SOLAR  CHEMISTRY— SPECTRAL  ANALYSIS. 

The  foreign  reviews,  consisting  of  the  West- 
minster, London  Quarterly,  North  British  and 
Edinburgh,  published  by  Leonard  Scott  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  contain  criticisms  on  published 
works,  but  these,  generally,  only  serve  for  texts 
to  some  of  the  best  essays  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  there  is  a  brilliant  article  on  "Solar 
Chemistry."  This  appears  to  be  a  somewhat 
singular  theme.  It  may  be  asked  "  what  can 
man  know  of  the  chemistry  of  the  sun— a  body 
so  distant  and  so  resplendent  that  no  human  eye 
can  calmly  gaze  upon  it  for  a  moment  ?"  Sci- 
ence has  measured  the  distance  of  the  stars,  the 
times  of  the  planets,  and  now  she  has  dared  to 
gaze  into  the  sun  and  analyze  its  constitution. 
Recent  scientific  discoveries  have  conferred  upon 
man  new  powers  of  investigation,  whereby  na- 
ture has  been  made  to  reveal  secrets  so  subtile 
that  they  never  had  been  dreamt  of  before  in 
philosophy.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  first  dissected  a 
ray  of  light,  and  proved  that  it  was  composed  of 
several  colors ;  and  in  1802,  Dr.  Wollaston  dis- 
covered quite  a  number  of  dark  lines  in  the 
colored  portions  of  the  spectrum.  The  German 
optician,  Fraunhofer,  subsequently  investigated 
this  subject,  and  with  improved  instruments  he 
counted  no  less  than  590  of  these  dark  lines 
stretching  throughout  the  spectrum  from  red  to 
violet ;  and  in  1815  he  drew  a  beautiful  map  of 
them.  He  also  discovered  that  these  dark  lines 
were  visible  in  reflected,  as  well  as  direct  solar 
light,  for  on  looking  at  the  spectrum  of  moon- 
light and  the  light  of  Venus,  the  same  lines  ap- 
peared unaltered,  Applying  his  examinations 
to  the  stars,  he  found  that  their  light  was  not 
of  the  same  kind  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
he  therefore  drew  the  conclusion  that  these  dark 
lines  in  the  spectrum  had  their  origin  in  the  sun. 
Such  inquiries  were  extended  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  and  Dr.  Gladstone,  but  the  subject 
has  recently  been  elevated  into  a  special  science, 
called  "  spectral  analysis,"  by  the  splendid  dis- 
coveries of  the  two  German  professors — Kirchoff 
and  Bunsen.  Instead  of  using  only  one  prism, 
like  Fraunhofer,  Professor  Kirchoff  used  four 
prisms  of  very  perfect  workmanship,  to  obtain 
greater  dispersion  of  the  lines,  and  he  examined  | 


the  solar  spectrum  through  a  telescope  having  a 
magnifying  power  of  40.    When  he  first  gazed 
through  this  instrument,  the  beauty  of  the  sight 
threw  him  into  raptures.    He  saw  whole  series 
of  nebulous  bands  and  dark  lines,  and  a  new 
field  of  vision,  like  that  first  developed  by  the 
microscope,  was  opened  up.   Kirchoff  measured 
the  distances  between  the  dark  lines  by  moving 
the  cross  wires  of  the  telescope  from  line  to  line 
by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw.    The  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  lines  were  also  measured  and 
mapped  off,  and  they  have  been  printed  in  colors. 
These  dark  lines  it  is  conjectured  have  been 
made  to  reveal  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
sun's  atmosphere.    This  was  determined  as  fol- 
lows : — Certain  substances,  such  as  iron,  sodium 
and  other  metallic  salts,  when  inflamed,  give  off 
peculiar  kinds  of  light.    Practically  this  had 
been  known  for  a  long  period  in  producing 
colored  fire-works.    Strontia  produces  the  rose- 
colored  fire  of  the  pyrotechnist,  and  common  salt 
thrown  into  the  fire  produces  a  yellowish  colored 
flame.    There  are  now  about  65  simple  sub- 
stances known  in  nature,  each  of  which  pro- 
duces, when  inflamed,  a  light  different  from  all 
the  others.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  new  method 
of  spectral  analysis — a  science  which  demon- 
strates the  chemical  composition  of  a  body  by 
the  color  or  kind  of  light  which  is  emitted  from 
it  when  it  is  highly  heated.    No  matter  how 
distant  an  object  may  be,  its  light  may  be  ex- 
amined by  this  method.    If  a  small  quantity  of 
the  alkaline  earths,  such  as  soda  or  potash,  is 
placed  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  salt 
becomes  gaseous,  then  luminous,  and  it  then 
tinges  the  flame  with  its  peculiar  color.  The 
compounds  of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  silver-  , 
and  copper,  require  a  higher  temperature ;  but  i  ( 
with  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  spark  they  ' 
can  all  be  rendered  gaseous  and  luminous,  and  ^ 
each  is  like  a  letter  in  the  alphabet  going  to 
form  a  new  scientific  language,  which  has  revo- 
lutionized qualitative  analysis;  and  by  it,  minute 
traces  of  substances  that  had  proven  far  too  sub- 
tile for  old  modes  of  investigation  may  be  de- 
tected.   Thus  for  example,  all  the  compounds 
of  sodium  (common  salt  is  one)  give  two  very  T 
fine  bright  yellow  lines  placed  close  together,  • 
all  the  rest  of  the  field  in  the  spectroscope  being  ( 
dark.    No  other  substance  is  met  with  in  the  1 
spectrum  in  which  these  lines  occur.    So  deli-  ^ 
cate  is  this  indication  of  sodium,  that  common  ? 
salt  has  been  found  by  it  in  all  floating  dust.  I 
Bunsen  has  detected  the  presence  of  tfi>  otf  otf 
of  a  grain  of  soda;  and  we  have  learned  by  001 
this  new  science  that  common  salt  derived  from  5111 
the  ocean  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere  in  ec! 
a  very  finely  divided  solid  form  j  and  doubtless  ^ 
it  produces  important  effects  upon  the  animal 
economy  everywhere,  even  in  regions  far  remote 
from  the  "great  deep." 

If  a  small  quantity  of  potash  instead  of  soda  |j 4^ 
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is  used,  the  flame  is  tinged  with  purple,  and  its 
spectrum  consists  of  a  portion  of  continuous 
light  in  the  center,  bounded  by  a  bright  red  and 
a  bright  violet  line  at  either  end.  This  appear- 
ance is  produced  by  all  the  compounds  of  the  metal 
potassium.  In- the  same  manner,  each  metal  or 
its  compounds  produces  its  own  peculiar  colored 
bands,  and  its  presence  is  thus  indicated.  And 
as  these  metals  and  their  compounds  fuse  and 
become  luminous  at  different  temperatures,  the 
presence  of  mixtures  of  them  has  also  been 
determined  by  this  method.  A  mixture  of 
common  salt,  chloride  of  lithium,  chloride  of 
barium,  chloride  of  calcium  and  chloride  of 
strontium,  containing  j-qqq  part  of  a  grain  of 
each  substance  has  been  analyzed  by  Bunsen. 
These  substances  become  luminous  one  after 
another,  and  their  special  colors  and  bands  were 
distinctly  noted  in  the  spectroscope.  This  new 
power  of  analysis  is  truly  wonderful,  and  two 
new  alkaline  metals  have  already  been  dis» 
covered  with  it  by  Bunsen.  The  one  is  called 
"  cseseum,"  because  of  its  bluish  color  y  the 
;  other  "  rubidium"  from  its  red  flame.  Forty 
tons  of  mineral  water  were  evaporated  to  obtain 
105  grains  of  the  one  and  135  grains  of  the 
other  metal. 

This  mode  of  investigation  has  also  been  ap- 
plied by  Kirchoff  to  an  examination  of  the 
character  of  the  sun's  luminous  atmosphere, 
and  it  is  stated,  that  both  sodium  and  iron  have 
been  detected  in  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
i  sun  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  those 
in  our  own  planet.    Different  opinons  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
sun.    Gallileo  believed  it  was  a  great  sphere  of 
fire ;  but  Sir  William   Herschel  and  others 
adopted  the  theory  that  the  sun  was  an  opaque 
solid  body  with  an  outer  luminous  atmosphere. 
The  dark  spots  seen  on  the  sun's  disk  were  sup- 
i  posed  to  be  openings  in  the  luminous  atmos- 
phere, revealing  the  dark  body  of  the  luminary. 
Kirchoff  considers  thig  a  physical  absurdity. 
!  An  intensely  ignited  photo-sphere  surrounding 
|  a  cold  nucleus  is  impossible  according  to  his 
views.  Everything  relating  to  the  sun  possesses 
i  a  deep  interest  to  man.    Without  its  light  and 
heat  there  would  be  no  life  on  our  planet.  But 
much  has  yet  to  be  learned  before  a  dogmatic 
opinion  should  be  entertained  respecting  its 
!  constitution.    Recent  observations  made  upon 
Df  the  sun  by  Mr.  James  Nasmyth — the  inventor 
l|  of  the  steam  hammer — have  led  to  the  dis- 
ii  covery  that  the  mottled  appearance  which  the 
'Jj  surface  of  the  sun  exhibits  is  due  to  the  pres- 
1  ence  of  luminous  bodies  which  interlace  and 
4  cover  its  surface,  and  which  are  shaped  like 
%  leaves  of  willows,  thousands  of  miles  in  length. 
^1  Mr.  Nasmyth  states  that  these  bright  bodies 
•  move  with  astonishing  velocity.  Imagination 
|  fails  to  give  us  the  slightest  clue  to  the  probable 
constitution  of  these  recent  astronomical  novel- 


ties. Solar  chemistry  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and 
may  still  be  considered  very  imperfect;  never- 
theless it  has  opened  up,  as  it  were,  a  new  world 
for  investigators,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  science  in  this  age. — jScuntific 
American. 

From  the  Independent. 
HOW  TO  CHEAPEN  PAPER. 

One  has  occasion  to  write  a  note  of  three  or 
four  lines  to  a  friend,  and  it  is  done  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  ten  or  twenty  times  larger  than  there 
is  any  necessity  for,  and  inclosed  in  an  envelope' 
equally  useless.  Office  documents  of  all  kinds 
carry  the  useless  consumption  of  paper  to  an  in- 
credible stretch  of  extravagance.  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  note  making  not  more  than  a  line 
and  a  half  is  often  written  on  paper  enough  to 
contain  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  All  the 
refinements  of  society  seem  to  tend  to  an  ex- 
travagant use  of  white  paper ;  an  invitation  to  a 
wedding,  for  example,  is  startling  from  the  for- 
midable amount  of  pasteboard  and  glazed,  hot- 
pressed  paper  of  the  finest  quality.  These 
beautiful  missives  usually  consist  of  four  pieces 
of  heavy  paper,  when  one  would  answer  all  the 
purposes.  In  the  days  of  our  grandmothers, 
one  modest  little  note  was  all  that  was  needed 
when  a  wedding  was  to  take  place  to  invite  the 
guests  to  the  festival ;  but  now  the  name  of  the 
bride,  the  bridegroom,  the  bride's  mother,  the 
day  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  day  for  bridal 
calls,  have  each  to  be  printed  on  separate  pieces 
of  paper,  "  a  world  too  wide,"  and  all  inclosed 
in  an  envelope.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  effect 
a  reform  in  the  extravagances  of  wedding  cards, 
but  we  have  noticed  recently  with  great  satis- 
faction an  indication  of  something  of  the  kind 
having  been  attempted.  In  reading  the  notices 
of  marriages  in  the  daily  papers,  it  must  have 
been  observed  that  a  good  many  of  them  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  brief  statement,  "  No 
Cards."  Whether  this  means  a  new  fashion  in 
weddings,  or  the  adoption  of  an  economical 
practice  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  times  and 
the  scarceness  of  paper,  we  are  unable  to  say ; 
but  the  "No  Cards"  movement  is  one  to  be 
'commended  by  all  sensible  people. 

Mohammedans  have  religious  scruples  against 
the  destruction  of  even  the  smallest  scrap  of 
paper,  for  the  sublimely  simple  and  pious  reason 
that  upon  it  might  be  inscribed  a  precept  from 
the  Koran.  May  not  Christians  learn  to  imi- 
tate this  beautiful  example  of  a  devout  spirit 
from  purely  economical  principles  ?  Let  every 
one  who  writes  a  note,  after  reading  these  brief 
remarks,  tear  off  the  blank  half-sheet,  and  save 
it  for  another  occasion,  and  refrain  from  the  use 
of  an  envelope  when  it  is  not  necessary,  and  a 
reform  of  the  use,  or  rather  misuse,  of  paper 
will  be  initiated,  which  will  be  much  more  effec- 
tive in  reducing  the  price  than  any  act  of  Con- 
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gress  could  be.  Let  every  family  keep  a  waste- 
basket  for  preserving  scraps  of  paper,  which 
may  be  sold  for  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  see  that 
servants  in  lighting  fires  do  not  burn  up  all  the 
newspapers  that,  are  left  lying  around  loose. 

ITEMS. 

Illinois  Coffee. — It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hoffmann,  of 
Illinois,  raised  two  bushels  of  coffee  last  year.  The 
seed  was  sent  to  him  from  Australia.  The  plants 
were  unproductive  the  first  year,  but  the  second  they 
bore  slightly,  and  the  third  year  witnessed  the  result 
set  forth  above,  that  is,  two  bushels.  Mr.  Hoffmann 
thinks  thirty  bushels  per  acre  can  be  grown.  This 
last  production  of  Illinois  is  certainly  somewhat 
startling.  With  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  sugar 
and  coffee,  we  think  she  may  be  literally  classed  the 
Garden  State. — Scientific  American. 

Montana. — Congress  is  about  to  pass  a  bill  (which 
has  already  passed  the  House)  to  organize  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Montana.  Montana  is  the  eastern  portion  of 
what  was  once  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Eocky  Mountains,  on  the  west  by 
the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  on  the  north 
by  the  British  possessions,  and  on  the  south  by 
Brigham  Young.  It  includes  the  Salmon  river  gold 
regions,  the  head-waters  of  the  Columbia  and  the 
Three  Buttes.  It  contains  at  present  a  white  popu- 
lation of  about  eleven  thousand  gold  diggers.  Its 
surface  is  chiefly  covered  with  enormous  rocks,  in- 
accessible mountains,  extinct  craters,  and  the  Cut 
Nose  Indians.  It  is  approached  by  steamboat  navi- 
gation on  the  Missouri  river  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  is  entered  from  that  huge  barrier 
through  a  "  pass  "  known  as  "  Hell's  Gate." 

Greetings  of  Different  Nations. — "  How  do  you 
do  ?"  is  English  and  American.  "  How  do  you  carry 
yourself?"  is  French.  "How  do  you  stand?"  is 
Italian.  The  German  says,  u  How  do  you  find  your- 
self ?'  The  Dutch  say,  "  How  do  you  fare  V  "  How 
can  you  ?"  is  Swedish.  The  strange  greeting  of  the 
Egyptian  is,  "  How  do  you  perspire  ?"  and  the  prac- 
tical inquiry  of  the  Chinese,  «  How  is  your  stomach  ? 
Have  you  eaten  your  rice  ?"  The  Pole  asks,  "  How 
do  you  have  yourself?"  and  the  Russian,  "  How  do 
you  live  on  ?"  while  the  poetical  Persian  exclaims, 
"  May  thy  shadow  never  be  less  !"  All  these  oddly 
sounding  phrases  to  an  Englishman  mean  much  the 
same  thing. 

The  Year  of  Nines. — The  present  year,  1863,  pre- 
sents some  curious  combinations  in  regard  to  the 
figure  9.  If  you  add  the  first  two  figures  together 
thus,  1x8,  they  equal  9  ;  if  you  add  the  last  two,  6x3, 
they  equal  9;  if  you  set  the  first  two  figures,  18, 
under  63,  and  add  them  together,  the  result  is  81, 
the  figures  of  which,  added  together,  8x1 — 9  ;  if  you 
subtract  the  first  two  from  63,  the  remainder  is  45, 
the  figures  of  which,  if  added  together,  4x5 — 9  ;  if 
you  divide  the  63  by  the  18,  the  quotient  is  3,  with 
9  remainder  ;  if  you  multiply  all  the  figures  together, 
1x8x6x3,  the  result  is  144,  the  figures  of  which 
1x4x4 — 9  ;  if  you  add  all  the  figures  of  the  year  to- 
gether the  sum  is  18,  and  the  sum  1x8 — 9;  if  you  di- 
vide 1863  by  3,  the  quotient  is  621,  and  6x2x1 — 9  ;  if 
you  divide  1863  by  9,  the  quotient  is  207,  and  2x0x7 
— 9  ;  if  you  divide  1863  by  23,  the  quotient  is  81,  and 
8x1—9  ;  if  you  divide  1863  by  69,  the  quotient  is  27, 
and  2x7 — 9.  There  are  other  similar  results.  The 
year  1881  will  provide  a  large  variety  of  similar  com- 
binations. 

Emancipation  in  Russia. — Only  a  few  days  remain 
before  the  expiration  of  the  only  two  years'  delay 


granted  the  Russian  nobles  by  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der in  his  ukase  of  self-emancipation.  Already 
about  82  per  cent,  of  the  serfs  are  actually  freed  from 
the  control  of  their  late  masters,  and  have  therefore 
risen  to  the  rank  of  responsible  subjects  of  the  em- 
pire instead  of  the  slaves  of  a  few  dozen  of  the 
nobility.  Some  millions  remain  in  bondage,  their 
masters  having  as  yet  failed  to  make  the  "  contracts  " 
which  the  Emperor's  proclamation  enjoins.  A  St.  Pe- 
tersburg letter,  published  in  an  English  journal,  gives 
the  following  interesting  statistics  of  the  progress  of 
the  emancipation  movement  in  a  part  of  the  empire 
up  to  the  first  week  in  December  : 

"  The  statistical  report  of  the  operations  up  to  the 
end  of  November,  announces  that  in  the  45  govern- 
ments over  which  the  emancipatory  operations  ex- 
tend, there  were,  according  to  the  most  recent  com- 
putation, 9,820,606  adult  males  to  be  set  free.  Up  to 
the  present  time  91,481  contracts  have  been  sub- 
mitted, of  which  65,040,  concerning  6,016,443  persons, 
have  been  concluded.  On  the  average,  there  are  65 
peasants  concerned  in  each  contract,  from  which  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  26,441  contracts  yet  to  be 
completed  concern  2,119,000  persons.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  8,135,000  peasants  or  82  4-5ths  per  cent,  of 
the  number,  have  already  made  arrangements  with 
their  proprietors  ;  and  from  the  activity  which  the 
authorities  have  recently  displayed,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  by  the  end  of  February  the  remaining  contracts 
will  be  agreed  to." 

Thus,  with  the  opening  of  the  year  1863,  the  great- 
est Autocracy  and  the  greatest  Democracy  of  the 
earth  move  simultaneously  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  similar  purposes.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
and  President  Lincoln  have  each  freed  millions  of 
enslaved  men  and  women  by  a  declaration  which  is 
no  more  "  a  mere  piece  of  waste  paper "  in  the 
United  States  than  it  is  in  Russia.  In  the  Empire 
the  proclamation  of  Emancipation  is  sustained  by 
the  dower  of  the  Crown,  and  it  is  useless  for  the 
proud  and  rich  nobles  to  contest  it.  In  the  Republic^ 
Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation,  coming  home  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  is  sustained  by  them  in  their 
sovereign  capacity ;  and  it  is  as  idle  for  the  slave- 
masters  to  declare  it  inoperative  as  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  a  Muscovite  Count  to  disobey  the  will  of 
his  monarch.  In  each  case  there  is  a  royal  decree 
—with  this  difference,  that  here  the  people  are  the 
rulers,  and  will  have  it  so  that  slavery  shall  die. — 
Eve.  Post. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — There  was  less  doing  in  Bread- 
stuffs,  yesterday,  in  consequence  of  the  fluctuations 
in  gold  and  sterling  exchange.  Flour  is  dull ;  extra 
family  sold  at  $7  37  a  $8  per  barrel,  and  superfine 
at  $6  12.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  at 
$6  25  to  $6  50  for  superfine,  $6  75  up  to  $7  12  for 
low  grade  and  good  extras,  and  $8  50  up  to  $9  50 
for  fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour  is  selling  slowly  at  $5. 
Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  is  scarce  at  $4  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering.  Sales 
of  good  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Red  at 
$1  63  a  $1  65  per  bushel,  and  small  lots  of  White  at 
$1  80  a  $1  95.  Rye.  is  held  at  $1  a  $1  05.  Corn 
is  very  quiet ;  small  sales  of  new  yellow  at  87  a  88 
cents.  Oats  are  in  fair  request ;  Pennsylvania  sells 
at  66  a  67  cents  per  32  lbs.,  and  43  a  45c.  measure. 
New  York  Barley  sold  at  $1  45. 

Seeds. — The  market  is  quiet  for  Cloverseed,  with 
sales  of  fair  and  prime  quality  at  $6  50  a  6  75  per  64 
lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2  75  a  $3,  and  Flaxseed 
$3  75. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued  from  page  4.] 

Our  next  Quarterly  Provincial  Meeting  being 
at  Catherlough,  I  went  there.  The  service  of 
that  meeting  held  part  of  three  days,  for  the 
worship  of  God,  and  ordering  affairs  in  the 
church  of  Christ.  When  that  service  was  over 
went  home,  and  that  week  took  my  journey 
to  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  so  into  Connaught 
in  the  service  of  Truth,  accompanied  with 
Joshua  Beale  and  Richard  Guy ;  that  day  we 
rode  to  Isaac  Fuller's,  and  the  next  day  Jona- 
than Robinson  went  with  us  ;  we  also  met  with 
George  Rooke  by  appointment,  and  the  day 
following,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  we 
had  a  full  and  satisfactory  meeting  at  Abbylary, 
where  no  meeting  of  our  Society  had  been; 
many  good-like  people  came  to  it ;  the  Lord's 
ower  was  with  us,  in  which  the  mysteries  of 
His  kingdom  were  preached,  and  the  way  of 
ife  and  salvation  opened.  The  people  were 
very  attentive  and  tender. 

After  the  meeting  we  rode  that  evening  to 
3avan,  and  the  next  day  beyond  Ballybayes, 
md  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  there,  and 
here  about.  Several  people  came  to  it,  and 
nany  weighty  Gospel  Truths  were  delivered, 
suitable  to  the  people's  condition,  and  the  service 
)f  the  day  j  next  day  we  rode  to  Ballyhagan, 
n  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  had  a  comfortable 
neeting  there  with  Friends;  after  which  we 
ode  to  John  Robinson's,  and  the  next  day  to 


Richard  Boyes's  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Ulster  begun  that 
day,  and  held  part  of  three  days,  for  the  worship 
of  God,  and  discipline  of  His  church  ;  the 
mighty  power  of  God  was  with  his  Testimony, 
which  broke  through  all,  and  wrought  into  a 
tender  submission  thereto. 

Then  we  went  back  to  Lurgan,  and  had  a 
large  meeting  of  Friends  and  others,  where 
many  precious  things  relating  to  Christ's  king- 
dom and  government  were  largely  opened,  in 
the  power  of  Truth,  suitable  to  the  states  and 
conditions  of  the  people.  The  next  day  we  went 
to  Grange,  and  on  the  day  following  had  a 
meeting  there  with  Friends,  and  we  were  re- 
freshed together  in  the  Lord.  The  next  day  to 
Dunclaudy,  and  had  a  meeting  there.  And 
next  morning  we  rode  through  the  mountains 
to  Dungivin,  and  had  a  meeting  there  that 
day. 

On  the  day  following  we  came  to  Coleraine, 
and  the  next  day  being  first  day  of  the  week, 
we  had  a  full  meeting  there,  where  the  word  of 
Truth  was  powerfully  preached,  and  God's  wit- 
ness reached  in  many  consciences,  so  that  many 
hearts  were  comforted  and  refreshed.  The 
next  day  we  got  to  Strabane  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  being  thirty-four  miles  j  we  went 
out  before  day,  and  travelled  hard,  it  being  a 
rainy  day.  And  on  the  day  following  we  rode 
to  Castlefin,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  had 
a  fresh  meeting  there,  where  none  had  been 
before.    The  people  were  attentive  and  sober. 
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The  next  day  we  came  to  New-Town-Stewart, 
and  had  a  thronged  meeting  there,  and  on  the 
day  following  we  travelled  through  the  mountains 
a  rough  and  bad  road,  and  lodged  that  night  at 
Pettieoe  in  the  county  of  Fermannagh,  expecting 
to  get  a  meeting  there,  but  were  disappointed, 
and  had  poor  entertainment.  On  the  next  day 
we  rode  to  Balleek,  and  it  being  a  sore  stormy 
day,  of  exceeding  high  wind  and  hail  in  our 
faces,  and  bad  way,  both  we  and  our  horses  were 
sorely  soiled,  and  I  got  an  ill  cold ;  yet  in  the 
evening  we  had  a  satisfactory  meeting  that 
helped  us,  and  repaired  our  hard  day's  work. 
Several,  both  protestants  and  papists,  were 
there,  also  a  papist  priest,  and  Truth's  testimony 
was  over  them  all,  without  opposition,  to  our 
comfort  and  satisfaction.  The  next  day  we  rode 
to  Ballyshannon  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and 
on  the  day  following,  being  first  day  of  the 
week,  had  two  meetings,  the  people  of  the  town 
were  very  attentive  and  sober,  although  in  these 
two  places  last  mentioned,  no  meetings  of  our 
Society  had  been  before.  Then  we  went  to 
Sligo,  and  lodged  two  nights,  and  had  a  full 
meeting  there.  From  thence  to  Abby-Boyl  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  would  have  had 
a  meeting  there,  but  the  Burgomaster  (one 
Wilkins)  would  not  suffer  us,  and  hindered  the 
people )  wherefore  I  told  him,  that  we  were  the 
servants  of  the  living  God,  and  came  to  warn 
the  people  to  repentance ;  and  inasmuch  as  he 
obstructed  our  service,  I  charged  the  sins  of  the 
people  upon  him,  whereat  he  trembled,  so  I  left 
him. 

We  rode  to  Carrickdrumroosk,  where  some  of 
our  company  sought  for  a  convenient  place  to 
have  a  meeting,  and  the  steward  to  Sir  George 
St.  George  .had  granted  to  let  us  have  the  ses- 
sion-house to  meet  in;  but  afterwards  the 
priest  of  the  town  with  two  more  dissuaded  him 
from  it  5  so  that  when  we  went  to  the  session- 
house,  and  many  people  gathered  to  have  a 
meeting,  the  steward  told  Friends  he  could  not 
let  us  have  it.  Then  returning  to  the  inn 
where  we  lodged,  the  sober  people  went  along 
with  us  very  friendly,  where  the  woman  of  the 
inn  willingly  granted  us  a  large  dining-room  to 
meet  in,  and  we  had  a  sweet  comfortable  meet- 
ing, the  mysteries  of  Christ's  kingdom  were 
freely  declared,  and  the  way  of  life  and  salva- 
tion largely  and  plainly  opened,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  people  open  and  tender.  The  next 
morning  we  rose  early,  and  travelling  hard,  we 
o-ot  to  Jacob  Fuller's  about  two  hours  within 
night.  I  was  very  weary,  but  rested  there  the 
next  day. 

On  the  day  following,  being  first  day  of  the 
week,  we  went  forth  early  in  the  morning  ac- 
companied with  several  Friends,  and  rode  to 
Kinagh,  and  had  a  meeting  there  that  day, 
where  none  had  been  before ;  so  came  back  again 
that  night  to  Jacob  Fuller's,  and  on  the  third 


day  had  a  meeting  there  with  Friends,  on  fourth 
day  one  at  the  Moat,  on  fifth  day  one  at  Lis- 
moiney,  and  on  the  sixth  day  went  again  to  the 
Moat,  where  I  met  my  wife  and  several  Friends 
who  came  to  the  Province  Meeting,  which  be- 
gun there  the  next  day ;  when  the  service  of 
that  meeting  was  over,  I  went  home  with  my 
wife  in  the  company  of  several  Friends,  and 
kept  to  meetings  as  they  came  in  course. 

In  the  Ninth  month  following,  our  National 
Meeting  was  at  Dublin,  beginning  the  eighth 
day  of  the  said  month,  as  usual }  so  I  went  there, 
where  was  a  large  appearance  of  Friends,  from 
several  parts  of  the  nation,  and  great  numbers 
of  others  thronged  to  our  meeting  for  the  wor-  ! 
ship  of  God,  and  much  service  there  was,  which 
lasted  part  of  four  days,  and  was  carried  on  in 
peace  and  concord,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  which 
was  with  brethren  and  elders,  in  managing  the 
affairs  of  Truth  in  meetings,  both  for  doctrine 
and  church  discipline,  which  ended  in  great 
peace,  to  the  praise  of  God,  and  comfort  of  ! 
Friends. 

Now,  when  the  service  of  this  great  meeting 
was  over,  I  returned  home,  winter  being  come,  | 
and  my  old  age  not  able  to  endure  much  ct>ld, 
or  hard  travel.   I  attended  the  service  of  meet-  ! 
ings  near  home,  and  in  the  Tenth  month  our  1 
Province  Six  Weeks  Meeting  being  at  Lamb's- 
Town  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  I  had  some 
drawings  upon  my  spirit  thither,  to  which  I 
went,  and  had  good  service  there  on  several 
accounts,  the  Lord's  goodness  being  with  us,  I 
which  crowned  our  service  with  success  and 
great  comfort.    When  that  service  was  over,  I 
rode  home  in  the  company  of  Joshua  Beale 
and  Richard  Guy. 

Not  long  after  this,  there  came  a  letter  from  4 
one  of  our  correspondents  at  London,  signifying 
that  Friends  there  were  soliciting  the  Parliament  • 
to  get  amendment  of  the  Act  of  the  Solemn 
Affirmation,  so  called,  and  that  some  Friends 
out  of  Ireland  were  desired  to  go  over  to  assist 
in  that  service  according  to  agreement  formerly  i 
at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  London,  and  I  being  j 
one  nominated  to  go  on  that  service,  rode  to  t  . 
Dublin,  where,  in  a  few  days,  most  of  Friends  s 
from  Ulster  and  Munster,  appointed  for  that  i 
service,  came  up.  ; 

We  had  several  sweet  comfortable  meetings  in  I  o 
that  city,  both  for  the  worship  of  God  and  con- 
ference  in  matters  relating  to  faith  and  principle,  n 
in  which  meetings  things  were  opened  to  edifica-  t 
tion  and  comfort;  my  going  there  was  of  good  j* 
service,  and  acceptable  to  Friends,  we  being  a 
sweetly  comforted  together,  but  my  ancient  de-  ^;  if 
caying  body  not  being  able  to  perform  that  )! 
journey  by  sea  and  land  to  London,  in  cold  wet  j: 
winter  weather,  I  wrote  an  epistle  to  Friends  ot  i 
London,  and  inclosed  it  in  a  letter  to  our  corres-  *: 
pondents  there,  to  deliver. 

When  I  had  done  what  service  I  could  in  it; 
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the  aforementioned,  I  parted  with  Friends  in 
the  overflowings  of  the  love  of  God,  which 
flowed  in  our  hearts,  in  which  we  supplicated 
his  holy  name  in  great  tenderness  and  broken- 
ness  of  spirit.  After  which  I  returned  home 
in  the  company  of  some  Friends,  and  kept  to 
our  usual  meetings,  observing  the  time  and  ser- 
vice of  our  Monthly  and  Provincial  Meetings, 
as  they  came  in  course. 

Now  the  time  of  our  National  Meeting  at 
Dublin,  in  the  third  month,  1702,  approaching, 
I  went  thither,  where  was  a  great  appearance  of 
Friends  from  several  parts  of  the  nation;  also 
accounts  were  given  of  Truth's  prosperity,  and 
Friends'  care  of  the  honor  of  God  and  credit 
of  his  blessed  truth.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
concluded,  that  some  Friends  of  this  nation 
should  go  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  London. 

And  I  being  one,  appointed  by  the  Meeting 
to  go  on  this  concern  ,  with  twelve  other  Friends 
we  took  shipping  from  Dublin  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  Third  month  aforesaid,  being  accompa- 
nied with  many  Friends  to  the  water-side,  and 
had  a  sweet  comfortable  meeting  before  parting, 
the  Lord's  power  and  light  shining  in  our  hearts 
to  the  tendering  of  them  in  his  presence,  and 
to  our  great  consolation,  satisfaction  and  confir- 
mation that  he  owned  us  in  this,  his  service.  So 
parting  with  Friends,  who  went  back  )  we  that 
were  appointed  to  go  had  a  comfortable  easy 
I  passage,  and  enjoyed  much  of  the  Lord's  good- 
ness with  us.  After  four  nights  at  sea ;  we 
landed  at  Mossen  in  Wales,  and  that  evening 
rode  to  Chester,  and  the  next  day  took  our  jour- 
j  ney  towards  London,  and  came  thither  in  five 
days,  having  had  one  meeting  with  Friends  at 
Minis  by  the  way,  upon  a  first  day  of  the  week. 

We  were  gladly  received  by  many  brethren, 
who  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  us  come.  The  next 
morning  the  Yearly  Meeting  begun,  and  a  great 

1  appearance  of  Friends  and  brethren  from  most 
counties  in  the  nation.  The  meeting  continued 
by  adjournment  five  days,  and  many  things  were 

!  discoursed  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Truth,  and 
gospel  discipline,  particularly  that  about  the 

t  Affirmation  Act.  And  the  meeting  came  to  this 
agreement,  that  the  dissatisfied  Friends  might 
have  liberty  to  solicit  the  Parliament  for  one, 
that  might  be  easy  to  them,  when  opportunity 

!  offered.  So  after  the  service  of  that  meeting  was 
over,  having  been  at  some  very  full  meetings, 
and  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and 
power  of  God,  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of 
many  hearts  and  souls  in  that  city ;  being  clear 
of  that  service,  we  determined  to  leave  London. 
Many  worthy  brethren  came  to  take  their  leave 
of  us,  and  we  parted  in  the  sweet  comfortable 

!  melting  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
seals  us  in  the  covenant  of  light  and  life ;  then 

j  took  horse,  several  of  the  brethren  of  the  city 

I  accompanying  us  some  miles. 


So  we  came  to  Chester,  and  finding  an  em 
bargo  on  shipping  there,  rode  on  to  Holyhead 
having  one  meeting  with  Friends  at  Harding  in 
Wales  by  the  way  j  whilst  we  were  at  Holyhead 
Thomas  Wilson,  Joseph  Pike  and  Samuel  Ran- 
dall, whom  we  had  left  behind  at  London,  came 
up  to  us,  and  after  staying  there  one  night, 
about  the  tenth  hour  of  the  evening  next  day 
we  set  sail  in  the  packet-boat  for  Ireland,  and 
about  the  tenth  hour  in  the  evening  following, 
came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Dublin ;  so  that 
as  we  went  together,  we  all  returned  over  to- 
gether and  landed  safe  and  well.  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord  for  all  his  mercies. 

I  staid  in  Dublin  the  first  day's  meeting,  and 
on  second  day  went  homeward,  accompanied  by 
some  Friends.  Soon  after  our  Province  Meet- 
ing for  Leinster  was  at  the  Moat,  and  I  went 
thither  in  the  company  of  some  Friends.  When 
the  service  of  that  meeting  was  over,  which 
held  two  days,  I  returned  home,  and  soon  after 
Was  taken  with  a  great  illness  over  all  my  body, 
occasioned  by  a  violent  pain  in  my  head,  which 
kept  me  at  home  four  or  five  weeks.  Then  our 
Province  Meeting  being  at  Castledermot,  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  Seventh  month,  1702,  I 
being  somewhat  recovered  of  my  illness,  went 
to  the  meeting. 

[To  be  continued.] 

We  publish  by  request  the  following  youth- 
ful production  of  the  late  S.  G.  C,  of  Eaton 
Academy,  Chester  County,  Penn. : 

WOMAN — HER  SPHERE  AND  INFLUENCE. 

The  sphere  of  woman  is  by  no  means  a  con- 
tracted one ;  her  extent  of  usefulness  is  wide, 
and  none  can  direct  her  in  the  line  of  duty, 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  conscience, 
provided  that  be  influenced  by  a  discriminating 
judgment.  She  must  feel  her  full  responsibili- 
ty as  a  being  destined  for  a  higher  and  better 
state  of  existence.  She  must  feel  she  was  not 
placed  here  merely  for  her  own  enjoyments,  but 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others— not  to 
appear  gay  and  beautiful  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world — a  something  to  attract  the  gaze  and  ad- 
miration of  the  admiring  crowd,  but  as  an  instru- 
ment of  good  in  the  hands  of  her  Creator.  Her 
first  lesson  should  be  to  learn  of  Him  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  for  the  brightest  or- 
nament that  can  adorn  the  character  of  woman, 
is  piety,  heartfelt  piety.  It  will  be  a  refuge  to 
her  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  it  will  throw  a  bright- 
ness and  beauty  around  her  whole  life.  Instead 
of  spending  her  time  in  vain  amusement,  she 
will  be  induced  to  cultivate  all  those  great  and 
glorious  powers  of  mind,  bestowed  on  her  by  an 
All  wise  Providence  for  good  and  noble  pur- 
poses— her  mind  will  be  filled  with  conceptions 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful ;  and,  as  she  views 
the  grandeur  of  the  material  universe,  she  wil 
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behold  there  traces  of  a  supreme  creative  Power, 
and  her  thoughts  will  be  raised  "  from  nature 
up  to  nature's  God."  As  she  contemplates  the 
perfect  order  and  harmony  that  pervades  the 
whole  scene,  she  will  see  but  an  emblem  of  that 
other  and  better  world  to  which  we  are  all  has- 
tening. 

Though  a  woman's  mind  be  filled  with  all 
knowledge,  and  she  have  power  to  dive  into  the 
depths  of  science,  and  an  eye  to  scan  the  starry 
heavens  above,  if  the  veil  of  humility  be  not 
thrown  around  her,  the  amount  of  her  influence 
will  be  lessened — the  voice  of  fame  will  sound 
sweetly,  and  her  chief  ambition  will  be  to  be 
admired  for  her  splendid  acquirements,  rather 
than  be  beloved  for  her  amiable  virtues.  She 
has  a  large  part  to  act  on  this  stage  of  being, 
and  she  can  perform  every  duty  required  of  her, 
without  departing  in  the  smallest  degree  from 
her  proper  sphere,  for  then  she  would  lose  all 
her  influence. 

It  is  not  for  her  to  usurp  the  power  of  man, 
or  to  become  censor  to  the  world.  It  may  not 
be  in  her  power  to  perform  any  immediate 
good ;  but,  as- she  has  the  training  and  forming 
of  the  youthful  mind,  she  must  know  that  she 
is  preparing  characters  to  become  bright  and 
shining  lights  in  the  world,  whose  influence,  for 
good  or  evil,  will  be  felt  throughout  the  ages  of 
time  and  eternity.  On  the  proper  formation  of 
mind  and  character,  depend  the  happiness  of 
after  life.  Have  not  some  of  the  greatest  Ora- 
tors and  Statesmen  acknowledged,  that,  to  the 
mild  and  gentle  teachings  of  a  mother's  love, 
they  owe  their  happiest  moments. 

It  is  at  home  that  a  woman  should  love  to 
shine.  There  her  virtues  are  best  known,  and 
there  should  she  exert  her  powers  to  please  and 
make  those  around  her  happy.  In  a  social  ca- 
pacity she  can  do  much  good.  Let  her  situa- 
tion in  life  be  what  it  may,  she  has  her  part  to 
act,  if  it  be  daughter,  sister,  wife,  or  mother. 
As  a  daughter,  she  has  parents  to  whom  she 
owes  the  highest  gratitude,  and  in  whose  paths 
she  can  strew  the  brightest  flowers.  As  a  sis- 
ter, she  may  have  a  brother  whose  best  interests 
are  entwined  around  her  heart,  and  who  needs 
her  hand  of  love  to  guide  him  in  the  path  of 
duty;  and  she  can,  by  her  endearing  manners 
and  well  regulated  mind,  make  the  fire-side  the 
most  desirable  spot  on  earth  to  him ;  for  if  he 
find  not  that  happiness  and  variety  at  home,  he 
will  seek  it  in  the  gay  scenes  of  pleasure.  And, 
as  a  wife,  her  duties  are  of  the  most  interesting 
•  character.  She  has  united  her  destiny  with 
one  who  has  chosen  her  to  be  his  corhpanion 
and  friend,  and  to  whom  he  has  entrusted  his 
highest  happiness ;  and  well  should  she  guard 
so  inestimable  a  gift.  It  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  herself,  if  her  fairest  hopes  are 
realized,  or  disappointment  meet  her  in  the 
pathway  of  life. 


Let  the  sweet  smile  of  contentment  throw  a 
radiance  of  beauty  around  her.  With  a  mind 
filled  with  useful  knowledge,  and  a  heart  breath- 
ing love  to  every  being  on  earth,  she  cannot  fail 
to  be  happy  herself,  and  cause  those  whom  she 
loves,  to  enjoy  with  her  the  brightest  of  this 
world's  blessings.  Woman  must  learn  to  sacri- 
fice every  feeling  of  selfishness,  and  seek  to  be 
useful  to  society  rather  than  merely  ornamental, 
and  then  she  will  be  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments. S.  G. 


THE  PSALMS. 
BY  HENRY  GILES. 

The  Psalms  are  an  everlasting  manual  to  the 
soul ;  the  book  of  its  immortal  wishes,  its 
troubles,  its  aspirations,  and  its  hopes  ;  sung  in 
every  tongue,  and  in  every  age ;  destined  to 
endure  while  the  universe  of  God  has  light, 
harmony,  or  grandeur,  while  man  has  religion 
or  sensibility,  while  language  has  sublimity  or 
sweetness. 

Amongst  all  compositions  these  alone  deserve 
the  name  of  sacred  lyrics.  These  alone  contain 
a  poetry  that  meets  the  spiritual  nature  in  all 
its  moods,  and  in  all  its  wants,  which  strength- 
ens virtue  with  glorious  exhortations,  gives  an- 
gelic eloquence  to  prayer,  and  almost  rises  to  the 
seraph's  joy  in  praise.  In  distress  and  fear, 
they  breathe  the  low  sad  murmur  of  complaint ; 
in  penitence,  they  groan  with  the  agony  of  the 
troubled  soul.  They  have  a  gentle  music  for 
the  peace  of  faith ;  in  adoration,  they  ascend  to 
the  glory  of  creation,  and  the  majesty  of  God. 
For  assemblies,  or  for  solitude,  for  all  that 
gladdens  and  all  that  grieves,  for  our  heaviness 
and  despair,  for  our  remorse  and  our  redemption, 
we  find  in  these  Divine  harmonies,  the  loud  or 
the  low  expression.  Great  has  been  their 
power  in  the  world.  They  resounded  amidst 
the  courts  of  the  tabernacle;  they  floated 
through  the  lofty  and  solemn  spaces  of  the  temple. 
They  were  sung  with  glory  in  the  halls  of  Zion ; 
they  were  sung  with  sorrow  by  the  streams  of 
Babel.  And  when  Israel  had  passed  away,  the 
harp  of  David  was  still  awakened  in  the  church 
of  Christ  

And  thus  it  has  been  not  alone  in  the  august 
cathedral  or  the  rustic  chapel.  Chorused  by 
the  winds  of  heaven,  they  have  swelled  through 
God's  own  temple  of  the  sky  and  stars;  they 
have  rolled  over  the  broad  desert  of  Asia,  in  the 
matins  and  vespers  of  ten  thousand  hermi  ts. 
They  have  rung  through  the  deep  valleys  of 
the  Alps  in  the  sobbling  voices  of  the  forlorn 
Waldenses ;  through  the  steeps  and  caves  of 
Scottish  highlands,  in  the  rude  chauntings  of 
the  Scottish  Covenanters  ;  through  the  woods 
aod  wilds  of  primitive  America,  in  the  heroic 
hallelujahs  of  the  early  pilgrims. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  congregation  alone,  that 
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David  has  given  to  the  religious  heart  a  voice. 
He  has  given  an  utterance  also  for  its  privacy, — 
for  low-lying  invalid, — soothing  the  dreariness 
of  pain,  softening  the  monotony  of  heavy  time, 
supplying  the  prayer  or  the  promise,  with  which 
to  break  the  midnight  or  the  sleepless  hour :  for 
the  unhappy,  to  give  them  words  of  sadness, 
with  which,  to  relieve  their  disquieted  and 
cast-down  souls ;  by  which  to  murmur  between 
themselves  and  God,  the  holy  sorrow  that 
heaven  alone  should  hear :  for  the  penitent, 
when  the  arrows  of  conviction  rankle  in  his 
breast,  when  the  light  of  grace  would  seem  de- 
parted, and  the  ear  of  mercy  closed, — then 
David  gives  the  cry  of  his  own  impassioned  de- 
precation in  supplication  and  confession.  And 
when  contrition  has  found  repose,  and  the 
tempest  of  lamentation  been  stilled  by  the  as- 
surance of  peace,  he  gives  the  hymn  of  his  ex- 
ultant and  of  his  grateful  praise. 


THE  SOUL  BECOMES  ELEVATED  BY  REFLECTING 
UPON  GOD. 

When  we  give  up  our  hearts  to  God,  we  be- 
gin to  answer  the  end  for  which  we  were  crea- 
ted, and  enjoy  a  portion  of  that  felicity  which 
is  reserved  for  the  blessed  in  Heaven.  How 
contemptible  and  insignificant  are  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  world,  when  our  hearts  have  been 
rejoiced  and  ameliorated,  and  our  minds  ex- 
panded, by  reflecting  upon  God  and  Christ 
Jesus !  When  I  compare  my  imperfections 
and  inability  with  the  infinite  majesty  of  God, 
how  little  and  humble  I  appear  j  how  my  pride 
is  lost  and  confounded  in  the  infinity  of  Divine 
Perfection  !  and  how  I  long  for  the  glorious 
period  when  I  shall  be  more  nearly  acquainted 
with  the  everlasting  God.  But  am  I  sufficient- 
ly impressed  with  the  inestimable  advantages 
which  the  frequent  reflection  upon  God  will 
produce,  in  order  to  give  me  firmness  to  employ 
myself  in  such  a  pleasing  duty  as  often  as  I  am 
required  ?  Alas !  instead  of  filling  my  mind 
;  with  this  great  and  sublime  object,  my  thoughts 
too  often  ramble  upon  trivial  and  perishable 
subjects ;  instead  of  fixing  my  desires  upon  the 
meditation  of  Divine  Wisdom  5  instead  of  lov- 
ing and  cherishing  the  bright  essence  and  pow- 
er of  this  Eternal  Being,  which  unites  every 
thing  that  is  good,  great,  and  amiable,  and  alone 
can  make  me  happy ;  I  perhaps  feel  no  plea- 
sure but  in  the  gratification  of  my  senses;  my 
affections  are  placed  on  terrestrial  objects,  and 
I  only  love  those  things  which  are  perishable, 
I  and  which  cannot  contribute  to  my  happiness. 
May  my  past  experience  render  me  more  wise 
in  future.  Till  now,  I  have  only  loved  and  set 
my  heart  upon  temporal  things,  which  are  still 
more  uncertain  and  perishable  than  myself. 

But  at  present,  through  the  grace  of  God, 


my  eyes  are  opened.  I  perceive  a  Being  which 
has  raised  me  up  out  of  nothing,  which  has 
given  me  a  soul  whose  desires  cannot  rest  short 
of  eternity — a  Being  in  whom  every  perfection 
and  virtue  are  united,  and  to  whom  I  will  con- 
secrate my  heart,  and  devote  myself  forever, 
without  reserve,  and  from  whom  I  will  ever  re- 
ceive all  my  consolation  and  delight.  I  will 
exchange  those  earthly  enjoyments,  which  I 
have  hitherto  preferred  to  the  blessings  of 
Heaven,  for  advantages  incomparably  more  real 
and  permanently  substantial.  And  though  I 
still  continue  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  they  shall  never  make  me 
forget  the  love  of  God;  but  whilst  I  use  them, 
and  whilst  I  feel  myself  benefitted  by  their 
good  effects,  when  not  abused,  they  shall  serve 
as  a  constant  memorial  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
and  call  forth  my  acknowledgments  and  grateful 
sense  of  His  kind  care  and  solicitude  for  my 
welfare.  Whenever  I  partake  of  any  outward 
good,  I  will  say  to  myself,  if  I  find  so  much 
sweetness  in  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  things, 
and  being  only  acquainted  with  a  very  small 
part  of  the  works  of  God,  that  knowledge  is 
so  delightful,  how  happy  and  glorious  will  be  my 
state  when  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Heaven,  and  favored f  with  a  portion  of  the 
purity  and  perfections  of  God.  How  great  is 
the  felicity  of  the  saints,  who  see  him  as  he  is, 
and  live  in  the  constant  participation  of  his 
Divine  communion. 

If  those  pleasures  which  can  only  be  enjoyed 
through  the  medium  of  a  frail  and  perishing 
body,  have  the  power  of  so  agreeably  affecting 
my  mind,  what  must  be  its  delight  and  ecstacy 
when,  divested  of  all  its  fetters  and  impedi- 
ments, it  has  winged  its  flight  to  the  regions  of 
bliss,  and  uninterruptedly  enjoys  the  pleasure 
arising  from  its  own  workings ;  never  wearied 
with  thinking,  nor  injured  by  incessant  action ; 
but  ever  employed  upon  the  sublimest  images 
in  the  presence  of  the  immortal  God.  If  the 
the  gentle  rivulets  that  so  beautifully  irrigate 
the  earth  are  so  pleasing,  if  a  ray  of  light  is  so 
vivifying,  how  admirable  must  be  the  great 
source  and  first  cause  of  the  torrent  of  the 
rivers,  the  living  fountain  of  all  joy  and  excel- 
lence! how  gloriously  pre-eminent  the  author 
of  the  blessed  sun,  the  rays  of  which  only  have 
such  great  power. 

From  what  we  already  know  of  God  through 
his  works,  we  may  form  some  anticipation  of 
the  glory  of  futurity,  and  prepare  with  joy  and 
with  gladness  for  the  happy  moment,  when  the 
soul,  released  from  its  present  dark  and  inferior 
abode,  shall  ascend  into  the  heavens  and  enjoy 
that  purity  and  exaltation,  the  reward  of  those 
who,  by  the  proper  use  they  have  made  of  their 
time  here,  are  permitted  to  join  the  heavenly 
choir  of  angles  in  songs  of  ecstacy  round  the 
throne  of  the  everlasting  God. — Sturm. 
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Selected. 

"  Begin  thy  day  with  God  ; 

He  is  thy  sun  and  day ; 
His  is  the  radiance  of  thy  dawn; 

To  Him  address  thy  lay. 

"  Take  thy  first  meal  with  God  ; 
'  He  is  thy  heavenly  food  ; 
Feed  with  and  on  Him  ;  He  with  thee 
Will  feast  in  brotherhood. 

«  Take  thy  first  walk  with  God  j 
Let  Him  go  forth  with  thee, 

By  stream,  or  sea,  or  mountain-path, 
Seek  still  His  company. 

"  Thy  first  transactions  be 
With  God  Himself  above  ; 

So  shall  thy  business  prosper  well, 
And  all  the  day  be  lore," 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Believing  there  are  many  who  will  be  alike 
interested  with  ourselves  in  the  following  letters, 
we  have  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  place 
them  before  our  readers  : — Eds. 

Mendon  Center,  2nd  mo.  3d,  1863. 

Esteemed  Friend  : 
*       *       *       *       I  gleaned  from  a  few 

remarks  that  were  dropped  by  thyself  or  J  

that  you  were  both  engaged  as  teachers  in  a 
First-day  School,  and  1  have  desired  to  have 
some  information  in  regard  to  the  mode  and 
method  adopted  in  instructing  the  children, 
and  with  what  results  your  labors  thus  far  have 
been  attended. 

While  I  would  freely  and  frankly  acknowledge 
that  there  is  attending  my  mind,  when  I  hear 
this  subject  adverted  to  either  in  the  private 
circle  or  in  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer,  a 
dread,  which  I  cannot  clearly  define ;  yet  I  am 
desirous  not  to  place  any  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  any  who  feel  they  are  performing  the  services 
required  of  them  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  I 
therefore  feel  anxious  for  some  evidence  which 
shall  remove  this  feeling. 

In  looking  over  and  meditating  upon  the 
state  of  the  Christian  world,  I  discern  so  much 
of  hollow  profession,  so  much  of  a  reliance,  even 
among  the  sincere  ones,  on  forms  and  externals ; 
so  much  of  putting  these  before  the  one  all-pow- 
erful all-pervading  principle  of  Truth  ;  so  much 
of  a  reliance  upon  a  man-made  ministry  to  ex- 
pound the  simple  and  plain  truths  of  Christi- 
anity, and  so  many  efforts  made  by  such  a  min- 
istry to  mystify  these  plain  and  simple  truths  so 
as  to  maintain  this  control  over  the  minds  of 
the  people \  and  when  I  trace  the  foundation  of 
this  system  of  misleading  the  people  to  Sabbath 
Schools,  where  the  tender  mind  is  taught  the 
first  lesson,  which  is  the  corner  stone  of  their 
fabric,  that  the  Bible  is  the  "  word  of  God/ ' 
and  must  be  implicitly  believed,  thus  making 
those  impressions  on  the  young  mind  which  are 
so  hard  to  be  erased ;  and  then  as  they  find 


many  things  there  recorded  to  be  incomprehen- 
sible to  them,  they  then  must  look  to  the  learned 
in  the  schools  of  theology  to  expound  them,  and 
hence  they  grow  up  with  these  views  established 
and  grounded  in  their  education,  and  the  mind 
kept  so  busy  with  the  performance  of  ceremoni- 
ous forms  and  written  prayers  that  there  seems  to 
be  but  little  time  for  that  solid  indwelling  state 
of  mind  in  which  alone  the  soul  can  hold  com- 
munion with  its  Maker;  I  say  when  I  have 
traced  these  results  from  the  Sabbath  Schools,  I 
have  feared  that  in  the  adoption  of  them  by 
Friends,  they  would  lead  into  an  outward,  cere- 
monial observance  of  our  forms  and  principles, 
without  leading  to  the  pure  and  vital  essence. 
Highly  as  I  esteem  the  Scriptures,  invaluable  as 
are  the  lessons  therein  contained,  I  think  there 
is  a  danger  of  a  spiritual  people,  as  we  profess 
to  be,  placing  too  much  dependance  upon  them, 
and  of  making  them  involuntarily,  as  it  were,  the 
standard  from  which  to  judge  of  the  "  propriety 
of  every  practice  and  the  truth  of  every  doc- 
trine."   I  think  I  have  seen  the  evil  effects  of 
such  a  course  within  the  compass  of  my  acquain- 
tance, and  this  makes  me  the  more  jealous  of  the 
approach  of  anything  that  may  have  such  a 
tendency.    Now,  I  want  thee  to  understand  me, 
that  in  thus  expressing  my  feelings  I  am  not 
sitting  in  judgment  over  you.    Far,  very  far 
from  it,  but  simply  portraying  my  feelings 
frankly,  that  if  way  opens  thou  mayest  remove 
the  objections.    I  wish,  however,  to  add  one 
thing  more,  and  that  is,  that  I  find  it  to  be  my 
mission  emphatically  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  among  whom  I  mingle  to  the  all-sufficiency 
of  that  power  and  principle  which  is  placed  in 
the  heart  of  every  rational  intelligent  creature  to 
redeem  the  soul  from  sin,  and  to  preserve  it 
from  the  commission  of  sin ;  yet  while  this 
power  is  thus  all-sufficient,  if  we  are  obedient 
to  it  and  its  teachings,  we  will  find  the  truths 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  to  be  un- 
folded  to  our  understandings  and  corroborating 
the  revelations  made  unto  and  upon  our  own 
spirits,  and  then  we  shall  understand  them,  then 
and  not  till  then  can  we  really  and  truly  testify 
unto  others  that  they  are  true,  and  hence  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  to  attempt  to  call  the  attention 
of  others  to  them  without  this  requisite  qualifi- 
cation, will  tend  more  to  carry  the  mind  away 
into  form  without  life,  than  in  reality  to  draw 
it  to  Christ.       *       *       *       *  * 

Thy  friend,  J,  J.  C. 

Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  4th,  1863. 

Esteemed  Friend  I  am  gratified  at 

the  freedom  with  which  thou  stated  thy  objec- 
tions to  First-day  schools,  and  I  do  not  at  all, 
consider  in  doing  so  thou  designed  to  sit  in 
judgment  over  those  who  feel  it  right  to  engage 
in  such  work.  I  wish  I  had  the  ability  satis- 
;  factorily  to  answer  thy  queries  in  regard  to  the 
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motives  by  which  we  were  influenced  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  First-day  school  at  Green 
street,  as  well  as  the  mode  and  method  adopted' 
by  us,  in  the  instruction  of  the  children,  and 
the  results  that  have  thus  far  attended  our 
lab©rs.  At  its  commencement  I  was  absent  from 
the  city,  and  was  not  therefore  an  auxiliary  in  it. 
When  a  similar  movement  had  been  previously 
agitated,  I  declined  any  active  participation  in 
such  an  effort,  for  the  very  reasons  assigned  by 
thee ;  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  Green  st.  school 
was  organized,  while  in  my  u  country  home," 
sympathy  with  the  children,  who  on  the  quiet 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  scarcely 
knew  in  what  way  to  find  employment,  induced 
me  to  collect  them  under  the  trees,  and  en- 
deavor to  turn  their  thoughts  in  an  instructive 
channel.    The  little  company  of  four  was  soon 
increased  by  additions  from  neighboring  house- , 
holds  who  weekly,ftn  the  language  of  conduct 
said,  "  Come,  and  let  us  reason  together."  I 
could  not  turn  away  from  such  an  opportunity 
of  refreshment  to  myself  and  possibly  of  useful- 
ness to  them,  and  now  after  an  experience  of 
two  years  in  different  localities,  I  can  acknow- 
ledge that  these  stated  minglings  with  the 
bright  loving  children  are  among  the  blessings 
of  my  life.  The  effect  of  the  influence  that  has 
been  extended  over  them  I  may  never  know. 
Duties  are  ours,  results  are  with  the  Supreme 
Controller  of  events,  but  from  the  interest  and 
pleasure  manifested  by  them  in  our  interviews, 
and  the  sweet  feelings  which  have  resulted  from 
our  association,  I  trust  these  opportunities  have 
been  improved  to  our  mutual  advantage.  Truly 
when  we  consider  the  state  of  the  Christian 
world,  the  "  hollow  profession,"  which  too  much 
obtains  in  lieu  of  practical  religion ;  the  undue 
reliance,  even  of  the  sincere-hearted  on  "  cere- 
monial forms  and  externals,"  making  them  the 
standard  by  which  to  judge  a  brother the  fear- 
fur  dependence  upon  an  outward  ministry,  by 
which  the  mind  is  turned  from  the  simple 
i  teachings  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  trace  these 
,  results  to  the  system  of  engrafting  upon  the 
I  youthful  mind  "  dogmas  and  creeds  and  articles 
|   of  faith,"  making  them  of  primary  value,  I  am 
|  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  careful 
I  early  training,  that  it  seems  to  me  a  duty  de- 
|  volves  upon  Society  to  make  some  provision  for 
\   the  spiritual  needs  of  the  children.    This  was 
'   the  feeling  that  originated  the  First-day  school 
at  Green  street.    The  desire  was  felt  to  gather 
the  younglings  of  the  flock,  and  encourage  their 
attention  to  those  things  that  concern  their 
highest  welfare.    In  these  interviews  we  are 
careful  not  to  lead  them  into  "  an  outward  cere- 
monial observance  of  our  forms  and  ceremonies," 
but  to  incite  them  to  obedience  to  that  Divine 
Witness,  through  which  they  will  be  enabled  to 
manifest  in  their  words  and  actions  their  love 
to  God  and  to  each  other.    We  try  to  impress 


upon  their  youthful  minds  the  beauty  and  ex- 
cellency of  a  Christian  life  ;  the  obligation  to  do 
as  we  would  be  done  unto;  the  necessity  en- 
joined upon  us  to  speak  the  truth  in  our 
hearts, — to  be  honest  and  just — merciful,  gentle 
and  patient  towards  all  men,  and  to  be  found  in 
the  daily  practice  of  temperance,  brotherly 
kindness  and  charity.  As  corroborative  evidence 
we  point  them  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  to  the 
blessed  truths  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  other  instructive  incidents  suited  to  their  ex- 
perience and  comprehension.  We  endeavor  to 
teach  them  that  it  is  not  by  the  hearing  of  the 
law  they  shall  be  justified,  but  by  the  doing  of 
it;  and  I  believe  that  a  sense  of  accountability 
may  be  so  quickened  by  cultivation  that  it  will 
become  a  necessity  to  measure  every  thought  and 
action  by  a  high  standard.  Through  the  con- 
stant care  of  a  pious  mother,  I  have  known  very 
little  "children  so  desirous  to  discriminate  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  that  the  swift  witness 
appeared  to  sit  in  judgment  over  every  deviation. 
What  a  responsibility,  then,  rests  upon  us  who 
are  older,  and  to  whom  they,  in  a  measure,  look 
for  example  and  instruction,  and  how  important 
it  is  that  we  present  only  those  things  to  their 
seeking  minds  that  are  essential  to  their 
growth. 

I  fear  we,  as  a  Society,  have  not  sufficiently 
considered  the  best  interests  of  the  young,  and 
so  far  from  condemning  other  professors,  who 
thus  "  manifest  their  faith  by  their  works,"  I 
would  that,  in  this  respect,  we  might  profit  by 
their  example.  Besides  our  religious  meetings, 
we  have  no  organizations  in  which  the  young 
meetf  in  social  communion  with  their  older 
friends.  In  mapy  places  there  is  a  want 
of  confidence  and  harmony  between  them. 
The  young  are  not  imbued  with  veneration 
for  our  institutions ;  and  are  not  some  of 
us  who  are  older  too  much  disposed  strin- 
gently to  insist  upon  non-essentials — desir- 
ing to  make  binding  on  all  those  testimonies 
that  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  strong  man 
in  Christ  Jesus  ?  I  think  it  is  a  duty  we  owe 
to  our  young  members,  to  nourish  their  love  for 
our  principles ;  to  lead  them  into  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  our  holy  testimonies  ;  and  when  I  re- 
member how  right  and  pure  they  are,  I  grieve 
that  we  are  not  more  concerned  to  surround  the 
children  by  circumstances  favorable  to  their 
spiritual  development.  We  are  accountable  for 
all  our  opportunities,  and  as  regards  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  from  my  observation,  those 
who  read  them  the  most  thoroughly  and  intel- 
ligently are  the  most  likely  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
appreciation  of  their  beautiful  relations.  Many 
portions  of  them  have  been  so  mystified  by  false 
expounders  that  their  import  is  obscured  j  and 
I  would  we  should  be  less  superstitious,  and 
seek  to  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  their 
true  meaning.    We  must  admit  that  some  scien- 
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tific  men,  and  even  some  theologians,  by  their 
revealings  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  in  those  countries  where  many  of  the 
incidents  recorded  in  Scripture  took  place,  have 
greatly  enhanced  the  beauty  and  value  of  these 
writings.  As  far  as  I  have  read  and  understood 
some  of  their  researches  they  tend  toward  greater 
spirituality  in  religion,  and  consequently  ap- 
proach nearer  to  our  own,  and  it  appears  to  me 
we  should  avail  ourselves  of  all  these  advan- 
tages to  strengthen  us  in  inculcating  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young  the  testimonies  of  truth 
which  have  been  so  long  professed  by  us  as  a 
people.  But,  perhaps,  I  have  dwelt  sufficiently 
long  on  this  subject,  and  as  my  letter  is  consid- 
erably extended  I  will  defer  for  the  present  the 
other  topic  alluded  to  by  thee. 

I  am  thy  friend,  H, 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  21,  1863. 

The  Memorial  which  is  published  in  this 
number  was,  we  understand,  conveyed  to  Har- 
risburg  by  a  Committee  of  four  Friends,  who 
caused  a  copy  thereof  to  be  presented  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  to  the  Attorney  General, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  Committee  had  personal  interviews  with 
the  Governor,  with  the  Attorney  General,  with 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and 
with  the  Committee  of  the  EJpuse  on  Military 
Affairs. 

From  all  of  these  they  received  courteous 
and  respectful  attention,  whilst  they  endeavored 
to  elucidate  and  explain  the  testimonies  and 
views  of  Friends  in  relation  to  war. 

The  presentations  and  interviews  are  believed 
to  have  been  well  timed,  and  although  they 
did  not  receive  from  any  quarter  an  assurance 
that  Friends  would  be  relieved  from  military 
exactions,  yet  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
use  made  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  of 
extending  a  knowledge  of  our  views  and  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Christian  religion,  will  not  be 
without  some  good  results. 

*  Mabried,  2d  month  5th,  with  the  approbation  of 
Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  John  D.  Stuart,  Sr.,  of 
Salem  Co.,  to  Mirum  Cooper,  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Died,  2d  month  20th,  1863,  Margaret  H.  Harris, 
wife  of  Hicks  Harris,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  49th  year 
of  her  age.  Discharging  the  duties  of  an  affectionate 


wife,  a  loving  sister  and  sincere  friend  ;  illustrating 
the  self-denying  virtues  of  the  Christian  ;  after  a 
short  and  painful  illness,  she  resigned  herself  calmly 
unto  death  in  that  peace  which  the  world  can  not 
give,  neither  can  it  take  away. 

Died,  at  his  residence  near  Curwensville,  Clear- 
field county,  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  inst., 
Jesse  Broomall,  formerly  of  Delaware  county,  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  had  been  a 
resident  of  Clearfield  county  about  ten  years,  a  mem- 
of  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting,  and  much  es- 
teemed amongst  his  friends.  His  funeral  took  place 
the  following  day  at  Friends'  burying  ground,  and 
an  impressive  meeting  was  held  at  their  meeting 
house  on  the  occasion. 

— — ,  in  Putman  county,  Illinois,  on  the  12th  of 
of  2d  month,  1863,  after  a  painful  illness,  William 
C.  Wierman,  aged  64  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Adams  county,  Pa.,  but  for  the  last  35  years  resided 
in  Illinois.  A  member  of  Clear  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting. 

He  endeavored  to  bear  his  sufferings  with  patience 
and  fortitude,and  viewed  his  aprjf  oaching  dissolution 
with  calmness  and  resignation. 

 ,  on  7th  day  morning  the  28th  ult,  Sophia 

Hoskins,  wife  of  Laban  Hoskins,  of  Springport,  N.  Y. 
aged  71  years. 

— — ,  3d  month  9th,  Annie  W.,  daughter,  of  Mor- 
decai  Buzby,  aged  30  years,  a  member  of  Race  St. 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  1st  month,  1863,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Stephen  Y.  Walton,  near  Marengo,  Wayne 
county,  N.  Y.,  Rachel  Webster,  widow  of  William 
Webster,  (both  formerly  of  New  Jersey,)  aged  nearly 
99  years.  This  ancient  Friend  had  been  an  active 
member  of  our  Society,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death 
was  a  member  of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting.  She 
outlived  her  near  relatives,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  her  life  her  mental  faculties  as  well  as  her  bodily 
strength  became  impaired,  but  she  still  retained  her 
religious  responsibility. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  aunt,  Rachel  Maulsby, 

at  Plymouth,  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  on  Third^day, 
6th  of  1st  month  last,  Edwin  N.  Livezey,  in  the 
20th  year  of  his  age. 

This  dear  youth  suffered  long  with  a  pulmonary 
affection,  which  he  bore  with  much  resignation.  His 
general  deportment  had  been  such  as  to  denote  that 
he  was  one  of  the  pure  in  heart,  to  whom  pertains 
the  blessing,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  was 
evident  during  his  illness,  rendering  it  pleasant  and 
instructive  to  attend  him.  To  some  Friends  with 
whom  he  had  resided  a  number  of  years,  and  who 
visited  him  shortly  before  his  death,  he  expressed 
the  great  peace  he  felt,  and  that  he  had  not  a  wish  to 
recover ;  warmly  thanking  them  for  their  care  of 
him,  and  expressing  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  hav- 
ing for  some  years  in  his  intercourse  with  all,  strictly 
adhered  to  the  plain  language. 

On  the  solemn  occasion  of  his  funeral,  the  feeling 
prevalent  was  aptly  described  in  the  language, 
"  weep,  not  for  me,  but  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children." 


ON  THE  WANT  OF  SLEEP. 

"  How  defective  we  are  in  want  of  gratitude 
to  Grod !  I  now  blush  that  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  the  time,  when  I  thought  that  his  having 
vouchsafed  to  me  the  power  of  sleeping  de- 
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served  a  particular  acknowledgement.  But  now 
I  begin  to  see  that  'tis  our  heedlessness,  not 
their  uselessness,  that  keeps  us  from  daily  being 
thankful  for  a  multitude  of  mercies  that  we 
take  no  notice  of;  though  it  be  injurious  that 
the  very  commonness,  that  heightens  the  bene- 
fit, should  keep  us  from  being  sensible  of  the 
greatness  of  it.  1  confess  I  was  very  lately  one 
of  those  who  looked  upon  sleep  as  one  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  human  nature  that  require  a 
consolation  ;  and  I  very  little  apprehended  that 
I  should  ever  complain  of  want  of  sleep  as  a 
grievance,  the  necessity  of  it  being  what  I  al- 
ways looked  upon  under  that  notion.  But  I 
now  perceive  that  he  was  a  wise  man  who  said, 
that  God  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  season. 
And  yet,  when  I  consider  the  affinity  betwixt 
sleep  and  death,  whose  image  it  is,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  unlikely  this  life  should  be  de- 
signed for  our  happiness,  since  not  to  lose  almost 
half  of  it  were  an  infelicity. — Robert  Boyle. 


The  memorial  from  the  Representative 
Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  was  presented  a  few  days  since,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  the  Governor,  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  : 

The  memorial  of  the  Representative  Commit- 
tee or  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware  and  adjacent  parts  of  Maryland, 
respectfully  showeth,  that  the  religious  society 
which  we  represent  has  been  in  existence  more 
than  two  hundred  years. 

In  all  that  time  its  members  have  been  con- 
spicuous for  their  fidelity  to  every  government 
under  which  they  have  lived,  for  their  love  of 
order,  and  strict  observance  of  all  laws  that  did 
not  directly  conflict  with  their  religious  scruples. 

They  have  always  supported  their  own  poor, 
at  the  same  time  paying  their  equitable  share 
of  taxes  for  the  indigent  public ;  generally  edu- 
cated their  own  children,  and  maintained  a 
strict  moral  discipline  amongst  themselves,  with- 
out aid  from  the  public  authorities. 

During  this  time,  notwithstanding  there  have 
been  numerous  cases  of  individual  unfaithful- 
ness, as  a  body  they  have  maintained  a  uniform 
testimony  against  war,  believing  that  allegiance 
to  their  Divine  Master  and  Holy  Pattern  forbade 
their  uniting  with  any  in  warlike  measures, 
either  offensive  or  defensive. 

For  this  testimony,  from  time  to  time,  they 
have  suffered  distraint  of  their  property  and 
imprisonment,  but  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
however  severe  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  have 
never  caused  them  to  abandon  their  testimony  or 
even  weaken  their  devotion  to  it ;  so  that  these 
laws  have  only  gained  to  those  who  execute 


them  a  small  pecuniary  return  in  exchange  for 
the  large  amount  of  distress  and  suffering  they 
have  inflicted. 

We  believe  that  our  neighboring  States  of 
New  York  and  Maryland  have  enacted  laws  en- 
tirely screening  "  those  who  conscientiously 
scruple  to  bear  arms"  from  that  service,  or  pay- 
ing any  equivalent  therefor. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  ask  the  Legislature 
to  consider  whether  true  wisdom  will  not  justify 
them  in  relieving  from  fines  and  penalties  all 
those  who,  for  conscience  sake  and  obedience  to 
what  they  may  sacredly  believe  the  Divine  will 
requires  of  them,  decline  to  take  up  arms  or  pay 
an  equivalent  in  lieu  thereof. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting. 

William  Dorsey,  Clerk. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PREMIUM  AND  DISCOUNT. 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  the  various  newspapers  of 
the  day,  the  singular  errors  made  by  those  who  we 
would  expect  to  be  better  informed,  in  computing 
the  value  of  the  paper  dollar  when  gold  is  at  a  pre- 
mium. For  instance,  one  paper  lately  remarked 
that  as  gold  is  worth  $1.71  or  71  per  cent,  pre- 
mium, the  paper  dollar  is  worth  just  29  cents  in 
gold,  "  no  more  and  no  less."  If  we  carry  out 
this  calulation,  we  will  find  that  if  29  cents  in 
gold  will  buy  one  dollar  in  paper,  one  dollar  in 
gold  will  buy  $3.44  in  paper,  which  instead  of 
being  71  per  cent.,  is  nearly  250  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. 

The  reason  of  the  error  is  that  they  confound 
premium  with  discount,  or  make  their  asser- 
tions without  due  calculation,  and  I  have  there- 
fore thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  the  "  Intelligencer,"  and  set  the 
minds  of  the  young  at  work  in  making  their  own 
calculations,  if  I  would  endeavor  to  make  a 
lucid  explanation  of  premium  and  discount,  and 
especially  as  a  number  of  newspapers  have  made 
attempts  to  explain  it,  but  in  such  a  misty  and 
confused  manner,  that  very  little  can  be  under- 
stood from  them. 

G-old  is  now  while  I  write  this  article  worth 
$1.68  cents  in  paper.  I  will  call  it  $1.60  to 
make  the  calculation  plainer.  That  is,  $1.60  in 
paper  will  buy  one  dollar  in  gold ;  now  to  find 
out  what  the  discount  on  paper  is,  we  want  to 
know  how  much  gold  $1.00  in  paper  will  buy, 
which  we  can  do  by  the  single  rule  of  three ) 
for  as  $1.60  in  paper  is  to  $1.00  in  gold,  so  is 
$1.00  in  paper  to  the  required  quantity  of  gold ; 
and  we  have  it  thus— $1.60  :  $1.00  ::  $1.00  :  62* 
cents.  Thus  we  find  that  $1.00  in  paper  is 
worth  62|  cents  in  gold,  which  being  37?  cents 
less  than  its  nominal  value,  paper  is  37  £  per 
cent,  discount. 

Again,  if  gold  should  rise  to  100  per  cent. 
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premium,  it  would  take  $2.00  in  paper  to  buy 
$1.00  in  gold.  And  by  the  same  calculation  as 
above  we  will  find  that  $1.00  in  paper  is  worth  50 
cents  in  gold. 

No  matter  to  what  premium  gold  should  rise, 
paper  is  always  worth  something.  But  paper 
cannot  depreciate  to  a  greater  discount  than  100 
per  cent. ;  for  at  that  rate  it  would  be  worthless 
if  you  take  100  per  cent,  from  anything  you 
take  the  whole ;  we  hear  people  sometimes  talk 
of  150  or  200  per  cent,  discount  which  is  ridi- 
culous. 

It  is  customary  with  a  majority  of  the  whole- 
sale houses  to  take  off  a  discount  of  5  per  cent., 
on  bills  of  goods  bought  for  cash.  If  a  person 
should  buy  a  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  $200, 
and  he  desires  to  settle  it  at  once,  he  has  de- 
ducted from  the  bill  $10,  and  he  pays  $190. 
But  sometimes  the  customer  orders  the  goods, 
and  says  he  will  remit  shortly  after  the  receipt 
of  goods.  If  he  sends  first  $100  on  account,  a 
majority  of  stores  will  give  him  credit  for  $105, 
allowing  him  5  per  cent.,  and  then  he  will  send 
the  balance  less  5  per  cent.,  which  will  be  $90.25, 
or  a  total  of  $190.25,  being  25  cents  more  than 
he  would  have  paid  if  he  had  settled  the  bill  at 
once,  and  yet  the  house  he  bought  the  goods  of, 
fully  intended  to  take  off  the  same  discount  as 
if  he  had  settled  at  once. 

This  seems  a  small  matter,  yet  there  are 
many  business  men  who  go  on  buying  heavy 
amounts  of  goods  for  .years,  and  remit  their 
money  from  time  to  time,  and  get  their  discount 
in  the  same  manner  without  having  the  account 
exactly  closed,  and  so  lose  heavily  in  this  way, 
which  might  all .  have  been  saved  by  under- 
standing the  laws  of  discount. 

If  I  receive  a  sum  of  money  on  account  of  a 
bill  which  is  entitled  to  5  per  cent,  discount, 
and  wish  to  know  what  is  the  proper  credit,  I 
will  add  two  cyphers  to  the  amount,  and  divide 
it  by  95,  applying  which  to  $100,  I  find  the 
amount  will  be  $105.26,which  can  be  proved  by 
deducting  from  it  5  per  cent. 

Many  other  curious  mistakes  in  Arithetic, 
which  occur  in  every  day  life,  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  I  fear  I  will  make  my  article  too 
long.  J.  H.  S. 


OUR  HOUSE-PLANTS. 

The  snow  lies  thick  over  the  hills  and  fields. 
The  grass-plat  in  front  of  the  house  is  covered 
by  it.  The  flower-beds  up  the  side  of  the  yard 
have  hidden  their  barenness  under  it,  except  here 
and  there  where  a  frost-bitten  stalk  of  coreopsis 
or  of  foxglove  rises  rustling  in  the  wind.  Not 
a  particle  of  green  is  visible  except  that  of  the 
branches  of  evergreens  that  stand  in  the  front 
yard,  and  they  speak  of  winter  almost  as  plainly 
as  the  snow-bank  :  theirs  is  the  dull,  dark  green 
of  winter,  very  unlike  the  bright  living  color  of 
spring  and  summer. 


Flowers  have  been  from  us  even  longer  than 
foliage ;  it  has  been  a  month  since  the  wind 
could  find  one  in  all  its  uncoverings  of  leaves 
and  tossings  of  branches.  But  here,  in  our 
dining-room,  about  six  feet  from  the  stove, 
green  leaves  and  flowers  of  all  colors  may  be 
found  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  any  that  grow 
in  garden  or  field. 

When  November  came  around  the  premises, 
growling  and  threatening  to  everything  that  was 
young  and  tender,  these  plants  took  refuge  with- 
in doors ;  and  now,  ranged  on  circular  stands  by 
the  windows,  with  the  canaries  singing  over 
them,  they  evidently  forget  the  months,  and 
dream  of  Mays  and  J ulys. 

It  is  winter  outside,  but  it  is  spring  and  sum- 
mer within.  This  ivy  standing  in  the  upright 
rack  by  the  north  window,  and  throwing  out 
soft  green  leaves,  that  in  tenderness  and  chub- 
biness  so  much  resemble  an  infant's  hand — that 
is  spring ;  and  the  sweet  alyssum,  growing  in  a 
circle  around  it,  and  the  twelve  crocuses,  just 
sprouting  within  tne  green  border,  with  the 
Scotch  daisy  in  the  end — they  are  spring. 
This  rack  is  all  spring,  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  the  angry  North,  and  growing  in 
spite  of  it. 

Summer  is  in  the  window  opposite,  looking 
toward  the  south.  The  four  roses,  in  buds  and 
opening  blossoms — they  are  summer.  The 
fuschias,  through  whose  veined  leaves  you  can 
see  the  sap  flow  in  currents,  bearing  perpetual 
freshness  and  beauty ;  whose  head  is  pendant 
with  blossoms,  as  the  wheat  stalk  hangs  with 
grain — that  is  summer.  The  arbutlan  is  per- 
petual summer ; — summer  here,  with  the  sun 
sunk  low  down  in  the  southern  horizon,  and  the 
thermometer  20°  below  freezing. 

Autumn  doesn't  flourish  in  this  room.  The 
chrysanthemums  have  leaves,  but  no  blossoms. 
The  petunias  have  not  a  flower,  nor-  have  the 
geraniums — autumn  all,  they  simply  stand  and 
look  out  of  window.  Never  mind,  autumn  is 
not  for  flowers,  but  for  fruits,  and  these  we  have 
down  in  the  cellar,  and  in  the  granary  at  the 
barn.  Spring  and  summer  we  have,  and  with 
these  we  are  content. 

Pile  away,  old  snow-storms ;  blow,  north 
winds  'j  and  pry  around,  Mr.  Frost ;  make  a  rush 
at  the  window,  one  and  ail ;  cover  over  the 
panes;  you  can't  get  into  the  room  to  drive 
spring  and  summer  out,  while  the  wood-pile  of 
maple  and  beech  logs  lasts,  while  the  hills  give 
a  stick  for  the  "  Old  Franklin/'  or  the  mines  a 
bushel  of  coal  for  the  "  Morning  Glory." 
Every  day  a  crack,  where  you  have  all  tried  to 
make  entrance,  is  found,  and  stopped  with  cot- 
ton or  listing  against  you : — you  had  better  go 
away,  you  can't  make  any  mischief  here  ! 

Other  house-plants  I  have,  too,  kept  in  the 
nursery — spring  and  summer  rustling  together. 

All  the  voices  of  spring  are  there — Growings 
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and  laughter ;  now  and  then  an  April  gust,  fol- 
lowed by  the  smilings  of  May.  Spring  nestles 
into  summer's  arms  for  warmth  and  nourish- 
jment;  it  is  a  tender  plant,  more  tender  even 
than  the  daisy;  it  is  without  blossom,  but  it 
grows  apace,  and  every  day  sends  out  a  new 
look  or  smile  or  sound  as  a  leaf-bud  of  promise. 

To  the  Eternal  Hills  I  look  that  frost  and 
cold  come  not  in  to  rob  me  of  the  spring  and 
summer  of  my  heart ;  and  while  those  Hills 
stand,  these  shall  be  eternally  mine.     S.  S. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Paris  Island,  Feb.  26,  1863. 

(l  Will  the  negro  ever  be  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  V  is  the  question  that  quasi  Unionists 
:  ask  to-day  with  as  dolorous  a  tone  as  they  did 
I  ten  years  ago. 

Let  us  waive  speculations  and  give  facts. 
Paris  Island,  which  has  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  lonely,  unhealthy  point,  surrounded  by 
marsh,  and  only  reached  at  high  tide,  and 
(through  long  winding  lagoons,  was  owned  by 
several  proprietors.  They  seldom  (if  the  ne- 
|groes  tell  us  truly)  spent  much  time  on  the 
island,  but  left  it  to  the  care  of  overseers  and 
j  black  drivers.  The  slaves  left  upon  the  island 
when  the  owners  deserted  this  portion  of  the 
country,  were  of  the  lowest  grade ;  all  the  well- 
trained  house-servants,  or  those  of  a  higher 
class,  were  taken  off  with  the  families  from 
Beaufort. 

Last  year  there  were  about  330,  all  told,  upon 
the  island.  The  crop  was  put  in  late,  and  the 
caterpillar  almost  destroyed  it.  The  people 
were  confused,  easily  alarmed ;  and  being  ra- 
tioned by  Government,  and  tenderly  cared  for 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  Zachos,  and  other  superintendents 
|  that  were  with  him,  they  went  through  the  year 
without  fully  paying  expenses  of  their  keeping. 
I  This  was  the  case  in  many  places. 

Early  in  January  a  system  of  labor  was  ar- 
il ranged  by  superintendents  and  managers,  and 
|  submitted  to  Gen.  Saxton,  which  he  accepted 
I  with  few  alterations.  Circulars  were  printed 
(  and  read  to  assemblies  of  the  colored  people  for 
|  their  acceptance  or  rejection.  If  they  accepted 
[  they  were  under  Government  protection,  and  if 
[  not  they  were  to  pay  rent  for  houses  and  lands 
and  take  care  of  themselves. 

On  this  island  nearly  every  laborer  accepted, 
and  though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sick- 
ness (an  epidemic  pneumonia)  and  whooping 
cough  during  the  winter  among  all  the  younger 
|  portion,  the  work  has  gone  on  as  well  as  we  could 
j  hope. 

The  fields,  with  few  exceptions,  will  be  ready 
|  for  planting  by  the  time  planting  should  be 
|  done,  and  if  Government  would  be  more  prompt 


in  getting  hoes  and  plows  down  for  the  use 
of  the  department,  it  would  cheer  and  revive 
much. 

I  rode  to-day  over  one  plantation  where  men 
and  women  were  busily  at  work  with  the  great 
plantation  hoes,  which  are  the  only  ones  they 
will  use.  While  the  mothers  worked,  groups 
of  little  boys  and  girls  were  gathering  up  sticks 
and  weeds  for  building  fires.  We  thought  this 
was  play  until  we  came  near,  and  lo,  by  the  side 
of  each  fire  was  a  big  pile  of  oysters  or  sweet 
potatoes,  ready  to  be  roasted  for  the  dinner  of 
the  laborers  when  dinner-time  should  come. 

They  were  preparing  their  potatoes  and  corn 
bread.  The  cotton  land  is  already  nearly  all 
listed,  and  ready  for  the  plow.  It  was  a  pic- 
ture to  look  upon,  those  cheerful  laborers  work- 
ing without  taskmasters,  each  one  to  be  paid  a 
stipulated  price  for  a  task,  and  at  liberty  to  do 
it  at  will.  Here  and  there  over  the  broad  field 
fires  were  set  by  the  boys  to  burn  the  high  dry 
fennel  that  covers  all  the  land. 

To  the  answer,  will  they  be  self-supporting, 
we  need  but  say,  that  they  no  longer  receive 
rations ;  that  they  are  now  obliged  to  pay  for 
their  own  hoes,  and  to  raise  this  year  corn  for 
Government  cattle  and  horses.  (Each  one  to 
take  a  portion  more  than  his  own  needs  would 
require,  for  cultivation  in  corn  and  potatoes  for 
the  use  of  the  old  and  invalids;  and  for  the 
most  part  all  go  about  it  cheerfully.) 

Leaving  the  fields,  we  rode  around  the  negro 
quarters.  Attached  to  nearly  every  one  is  a 
garden,  with  a  new  fence  around  it,  made  of 
split  pickets  got  out  by  hand,  and,  though  clum- 
sily put  together,  answering  .well  the  purpose 
designed.  In  some  of  these  gardens  peas  were 
already  six  inches  high,  and  as  I  rode  from  door 
to  door  I  was  clamorously  assailed  for  garden' 
seeds,  which  I  hope  some  humane  reader  of 
The  Tribune  will  forward  immediately  to  this 
department. 

.  I  counted  some  forty  good  hogs  belonging  to 
different  families  about  the  quarters.  Ducks, 
turkeys,  and  guinea  fowls  were  as  plenty  as  in 
a  farmer's  barnyard.  Two  companies  of  sol- 
diers, quartered  in  the  gin-house  and  other 
buildings  near,  seemed  quietly  minding  their 
their  own  work;  and  not  a  negro,  man  or 
woman  was  (then)  loitering  about  the  tents. 
The  men  on  the  plantation  fish,  and  often  make 
some  little  money.  They  boat,  they  gather  oys- 
ters, hire  out  for  odd  jobs,  and  turn  a  penny  in 
many  ways. 

The  women  wash  for  soldiers  and  officers  of 
the  fleet ;  bake  cakes  and  pies ;  keep  little  stalls ; 
sell  their  eggs  and  chickens,  and  make  oyster 
soup ;  and  they,  too,  turn  a  penny. 

Most  of  our  laborers  will  have  corn  enough  to 
last  them  till  the  new  corn  is  ready  for  use,  and 
some  of  them  have  still  bushels  of  sweet  pota- 
toes buried  in  huge  hills  in  their  gardens. 
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Charities  are  still  needed  for  the  poor,  the 
crippled  and  the  aged.  Was  there  ever  a  time 
when  they  were  not  needed  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton or  Philadelphia  ? 

Scores  of  new  fugitives  are  coming  in  every 
few  days,  escaping  with  only  the  plantation  gar- 
ment, or,  perhaps,  a  whole  wardrobe,  done  up 
in  a  bundle,  as  big  as  a  man's  hat,  upon  their 
heads.  It  will  be  three  months  to  "  crop-time." 
G-overnment  pays  slowly.  Our  laborers  have 
not  yet  received  payment  for  December,  Janua- 
ry or  February.  Could  the  poor  class  of  whites, 
that  earn  bread  from  day  to  day,  thus  wait  on 
employers  ? 

They  do  not  labor  as  do  the  Yankees  on  the 
Granite  hills ;  they  could  not  in  this  climate, 
and  if  they  could,  they  know  no  necessity  to 
impel  it.  The  love  of  money  is  a  thing  of  cul- 
ture, a  luxurious  refinement  into  which  they 
have  not  yet  been  indoctrinated.  But  self-sus- 
taining they  can  and  will  be.  But  for  a  few 
years  they  will  need  the  advice,  management 
and  skill  of  persons  who  have  been  through 
generations  past  learning  lessons  of  freedom 
and  independence.  They  will  not  soon  know 
nor  feel  the  necessity  of  palatial  residences  and 
Persian  carpets.  They  will  be  slow  to  perceive 
that  their  oysters  are  any  better  cooked  a  la 
Soyer  than  in  their  own  simple  methods,  or  to 
accept  headaches,  neuralgia,  and  dyspepsia  in' 
lieu  of  strong  hands  and  simple  habits.  They 
will  rise  slowly  from  the  prostration  of  slavery 
into  the  stature  of  humble  freemen;  but  in 
their  uprising  the  whole  nation  will  be  lifted 

The  "  land  sales  "  are  again  being  agitated, 
or,  perhaps,  are  upon  us.  If  these  lands  could  be 
sold  and  bought  in  by  the  friends  of  the  colored 
men,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  thing  to 
be  done.  Persons  then  renting  the  lands  would 
be  able  to  supply  proper  implements  of  agricul- 
ture and  pay  promptly  for  labor,  and  pros- 
perity would  follow.  But  in  case  the  lands  are 
not  sold  to  the  colored  man's  friend's,  wo  betide 
him. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

TO  BOTH  NORTH  AND.  SOUTH — A  CALL  TO  THE 
CHURCH. 

0  Israel,  Israel  come  out  from  the  world, 
la  the  wilderness  cease  then  to  rove, 

Come  up  from  the  strangers  that  darken  thy  path 
And  return  to  thy  holy  first  love  ! 

Loved  Zion — thou  once  was  most  fair  to  behold 
In  the  land  that  He  gave  thee  for  thine, 

And  hadst  thou  but  kept  to  the  precepts  He  left, 
Like  the  sun  in  his  course  thou  would  shine1. 

The  sword  would  have  slept — and  the  cannon 
would  not 

Have  been  roused  to  its  death-speaking  roar, 
Nor  would  brother  smite  brother  in  malice  or  rage 
Nor  the  nations  learn  war  any  more. 


The  weeping  of  mothers  would  not  have  been 
heard 

For  their  sons  scattered  o'er  the  red  plain, 
Nor  the  mourning  of  wives  when  their  husbands 

were  called 
To  be  mangled  and  tortured  and  slain. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  enough  of  deep  agony's  groans 

And  enough  of  war's  horrible  din, 
Hast  thou  not  seen  enough  of  grim  death  and  of 
blood, 

And  enough  of  dark  desperate  sin  ! 

Why  will  thou  not,  Zion,  come  up  to  the  path1 
That  thy  Saviour  has  called  thee  to  tread, 

Why  wait  till  beneath  thy  own  horizon  clouds 
The  "  pillar  of  light "  shall  have  fled  ? 

Though  a  city  be  great  and  her  walls  strongly 
built— 

Though  the  riches  of  earth  be  her  store, 
Her  bulwarks  may  fall  'neath  the  weight  of  her 
guilt 

If  God  findeth  sin  at  her  door. 

And  is  there  no  sin — no  corruption — no  wrong 

'Mongst  thy  children,  alas  !  till  at  length 
They  have  gone  after  gods  that  could  do  them  no 
good, 

And  have  turned  from  the  God  of  their  strength  ? 

Yea,  the  spots  of  .the  world  are  full  plain  on  thy 
robes — 

And  as  carnage  sweeps  over  the  land, 
Like  Peter,  alas  !  thou  hast  ventured  to  take 
The  sword  of  revenge  in  thy  hand  ! 

0  thy  warfare  should  not  be  with  weapons  like 
these, 

Remember  how  Jesus  forbade  ; 
Then  put  up  the  sword— resist  evil  no  more, 

And  return  to  the  path  He  has  laid. 
Farmington.  A.  H.  B. 


NOW. 

The  venerable  Past — is  past ; 

'Tis  dark,  and  shines  not  in  the  ray ; 
'Twas  good  no  doubt — 'tis  gone  at  last — 

There  clawns  another  day. 
Why  should  we  sit  where  ivys  creep, 
And  shroud  ourselves  in  charnels  deep  ; 
Or  the  world's  yesterdays  deplore, 
Mid  crumbling  ruins  mossy  hoar? 
Why  should  we  see  with  dead  men's  eyes, 
Looking  at  Was  from  morn  to  night, 
When  the  beauteous  Now,  the  divine  To  Be, 

Woo  with  their  charms  our  living  sight  ? 
Why  should  we  hear  but  echoes  dull 
When  the  world  of  sound  so  beautiful, 

Will  give  us  music  of  our  own? 
Why  in  the  darkness  should  we  grope 
When  the  sun  in  heaven's  resplendent  cope 

Shines  as  bright  as  ever  it  shone  ? 

Abraham  saw  no  brighter  stars 

Than  those  which  burn  for  thee  and  me. 
When  Homer  heard  the  Lark's  sweet  song, 

Or  night-bird's  lovelier  melody  ; 
They  were  such  sounds  as  Shakspeare  heard, 
Or  Chaucer  when  he  blessed  the  bird, 
Such  lovely  sounds  as  we  can  hear  ; — 
Great  Plato  saw  the  vernal  year 
Send  forth  its  tender  flowers  and  shoots, 
And  luscious  autumn  pour  its  fruits  ; 
And  we  can  see  the  lilies  blow, 
The  cornfields  wave,  the  rivers  flow  ; 
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For  us  all  bounties  of  the  earth, 
For  us  its  wisdom,  love  and  mirth, 
If  we  daily  walk  in  the  sight  of  God, 
And  prize  the  gifts  He  has  bestowed. 

We  will  not  dwell  amid  the  graves, 

Nor  in  dim  twilights  sit  alone, 
To  gaze  at  moulder'd  architraves, 

Or  plinths  and  columns  overthrown  ; 
We  will  not  only  see  the  light 

Through  painted  windows,  cobweb'd  o'er, 
Nor  know  the  beauty  of  the  night, 

Save  by  the  moonbeam  on  the  floor ; 
Or  moon  or  stars  our  hearts  shall  glow  ; 

We'll  look  at  nature  face  to  face, 
And  we  shall  love  because  we  know. 
The  present  needs  us.    Every  age 
Bequeaths  the  next  for  heritage. 
No  lazy  luxury  or  delight — 
But  strenuous  labor  for  the  right ; 
For  now  the  child  and  sire  of  time, 

Demands  the  deeds  of  earnest  men 
To  make  it  better  than  the  past, 

And  stretch  the  circle  of  its  ken. 

Now  is  a  fact  that  men  deplore, 
Though  it  might  bless  them  evermore, 
Would  they  but  fashion  it  aright ; 
'Tis  ever  new,  'tis  ever  bright. 
Time  nor  eternity,  hath  seen 

A  repetition  of  delight 
In  all  its  phases  :  ne'er  hath  been 
For  men  or  angels  that  which  is  ; 
And  that  which  is  hath  ceased  to  be' 
Ere  we  have  breathed  it  and  its  place 

Is  lost  in  the  Eternity. 
But  Now  is  ever  good  and  fair, 
Of  the  Infinitude  the  heir, 
And  we  of  it.    So  let  us  live, 
I  That,  from  the  Past,  we  may  receive 
Light  for  the  Now — from  Now  a  joy, 
That  Fate  nor  Time  shall  e'er  destroy. 


Mackay. 


POETRY  OF  PLOUGHING. 
BY  0.  W.  HOLMES. 

Clear  the  brown  path  to  meet  the  coulter's  gleam, 
Lo  !  on  he  comes,  behind  his'smoking  team, 
With  toil's  bright  dew-drops  on  his  sun-burnt 
brow  ! 

The  lord  of  earth,  the  hero  of  the  plough  ! 
First  in  the  field  before  the  reddened  sun, 
Last  in  the  shadows  when  the  day  is  done, 
Line  after  line,  along  the  burning  sod, 
Marks  the  broad  acres  where  his  feet  have  trod  ; 
I  Still  where  he  trends  the  stubborn  clods  divide, 
I  The  smooth,  fresh  furrow  opens  deep  and  wide  : 
I  Matted  and  dense  the  tangled  turf  upheaves, 
|  Mellow  and  dark  the  ridgy  cornfield  cleaves  ; 
J!  Up  the  steep  hill-side,  where  the  laboring  train 
[Stands  the  long  track  that  scores  the  level  plain  ; 
|  Through  the  moist  valley  clogged  with  oozing  clay, 
I  The  patient  convoy  breaks  its  destined  way  ; 
I  At  every  turn  the  loosening  chains  resound, 
I  The  swinging  ploughshare  circles  glistening  round, 
I  Till  the  wide  field  one  billowy  waste  appears, 
|j  And  wearied  hands  unbind  the  panting  steers. 


The  perfection  of  conversation  is  not  to  play 
a  regular  sonata,  but,  like  the  iEolian  harp,  to 
await  the  inspiration  of  the  passing  breeze. — 
I  Burke. 


For  Friends'  Inteliegncer. 
SKETCHES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Few  persons  are  there 
who  do  not  admire  a 
beautiful  and  noble  tree, 
either  in  its  native  forest 
or  planted  by  the  hand  of 
man ;  to  adorn  the  land- 
scape or  give  its  genial 
shade  to  brighten  the  at- 
tractions of  home.  But 
all  trees  are  not  alike  de- 
sirable or  worthy  of  our 
care,  and  to  those  who 
contemplate  planting  trees 
to  ornament  their  grounds, 
a  few  hints  on  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  good  quali- 
ties as  well  as  the  bad 
may  be  of  interest.  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever."  So  should  we  use  the  best  endeavors 
to  procure  those  only  that  will  be  things  of 
beauty,  not  to  us  only,  but  to  generations  not 
yet  pressing  the  green  sward  of  earth.  And 
those  that  succeed  us  on  the  busy  stage  of  life, 
may  rise  up  and  bless  our  names  for  the  good 
gifts  we  consign  to  them.  Nature  does  not 
have  only  one  species  of  trees  in  the  forest,  nor 
does  she  lay  out  her  grounds  symmetrical,  and 
plant  them  in  rows  equidistant  from  each  other. 
Neither  will  her  admirer  follow  geometrical 
lines,  but  place  them  in  variety  where  each  will 
show  to  best  effect,  some  in  masses,  or  clumps 
where  the  grounds  are  large  enough,  others 
standing  alone  in  their  grandeur,  their  branches 
sweeping  the  earth.  Some  varieties  are  pretty 
even  when  small,  others  are  but  little  attrac- 
tive, until  they  attain  a  large  size. 

Of  this  latter  class,  is  the  American  elm. 
When  grown  to  the  age  of  near  20  years,  it 
forms  a  spreading  head  and  becomes  one  of  the 
most  stately  trees  we  have.  There  is  nothing 
objectionable  about  it,  but  we  cannot  say  as 
much  of  the  Dutch  and  English  cork  bark  elms. 
They  throw  up  suckers  from  their  roots  a  long 
distance  from  the  tree,  and  should  not  be 
planted  near  the  house,  if  at  all.  The  Ex- 
mouth  elm,  is  the  most  beautiful  elm  we  have 
seen,  and  is  of  a  very  pretty  regular  shape,  and 
makes  a  dense  shade. 

The  maples,  in  their  different  class  varieties, 
are  the  finest  of  shade  trees.  Clean,  that  is, 
making  no  litter  in  the  yard,  until  the  fall 
of  the  leaf;  they  never  sucker,  are  easy  to  live, 
and  hardy.  The  American  varieties  are  so  well 
known  as  to  need  but  little  remark,  but  the 
Norway  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  none 
will  regret  planting  this  tree.  Its  flowers  are 
quite  ornamental,  and  the  fine  foliage,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  is  quite  pic- 
turesque.  Its  congener,  the  sycamore  maple,  is 
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a  more  rapid  grower,  and  with  its  large  leaves 
and  stout  branches,  is  an  object  of  attraction 
wherever  planted. 

Our  Cucumber  tree,  Magnolia  tripetela,  and 
the  Tulip  or  white  wood,  make  noble  trees, 
when  standing  remote  from  others,  and  as  the 
last  is  so  plenty  and  cheap  in  this  country, 
its  good  qualities  are  scarcely  appreciated. 
These  trees  have  roots  of  a  different  nature 
from  most  forest  trees,  and  will  not  bear  trans- 
planting in  the  fall,  nor  of  as  large  a  size  with 
equal  success  as  others.  Of  our  other  kinds  of 
magnolia,  the  Grrandiflora  is  not  hardy  at  the 
North.  The  Grlauca  or  Swamp  Laurel  is  very 
fragrant  when  in  bloom,  but  the  tree  is  not 
handsome.  Macrophylla  has  very  large  flowers 
of  pure  white,  but  they  bear  such  a  small  num- 
ber, it  is  not  as  desirable  as  the  Norbertiana, 
Soulangiana  and  Conspicua.  These  are  small 
trees  covered  with  white  and  striped  blooms 
early  in  spring,  and  we  think,  are  the  most 
showy  and  beautiful  trees  in  their  season  of 
flowering.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more 
perfect  beauty  than  a  finely  formed  horse-chest- 
nut in  bloom,  but  we  must  admit  their  beauty 
too  soon  wastes  away,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  the  emerald  leaves  change  to  a 
dingy  brown.  And  the  Catalpa,  too,  clothed 
with  spikes  of  mottled  flowers,  is  a  short- 
lived ornament.  It  comes  forth  to  join  the 
verdant  scene  too  late,  and  disrobes  too  soon  at 
autumn's  summons.  The  Ailanthus  we  will 
pass  by,  but  if  the  farmers  have  a  spot  to  plant 
a  tree  where  scarce  any  will  grow,  this  tree  is 
just  the  one  they  want.  A  very  thrifty  family 
are  the  poplars,  several  of  them,  the  Abele  and 
Italian,  can  be  classed  among  the  beautiful,  but 
their  propensity  to  throw  up  suckers  is  a  great 
objection  to  planting.  The  paper  mulberry  is 
discarded  on  the  same  account.  Some  of  our 
birches,  the  cutleaf  and  the  weeping,  and  the 
family  of  beeches,  are  desirable,  especially  the 
fern  leaf,  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
attractive  trees  that  the  nurseryman  cultivates. 
An  English  beech,  with  branches  drooping  low, 
and  its  towering  conical  form  we  always  admire, 
and  for  variety  the  purple  and  weeping  will  be 
objects  of  interest  on  the  lawn. 

Little  fault  can  be  found  with  the  ash  trees 
unless  as  their  roots  spread  near  the  surface, 
they  rob  the  grass  roots  and  shrubs  of  susten- 
ance if  planted  near.  The  European  makes  a 
stately  head,  and  the  bark  is  smooth  and  pret- 
tier than  the  American  varieties. 

Of  the  honey  locust  or  the  Kentucky  coffee 
tree,  we  can  advise  those  that  want  a  large  va- 
riety to  plant  but  few  specimens,  as  they  will 
not  be  highly  prized.  Our  plain  black  walnut 
and  butternut,  are  quite  as  worthy  of  culture, 
and  will  yield  fruit  besides.  We  seldom  see 
the  sweet  gum  planted  for  ornament,  yet  it  is  a 
desirable  tree.     It  grows  to  a  magnificent 


height,  its  leaves  are  brightest  dyed  in  our 
autumn  forest  scenery,  and  if  it  was  a  foreigner 
from  Japan,  it  would  no  doubt  be  in  great  re- 
quest. 

An  Osage  orange  tree,  when  it  attains  con- 
siderable size,  is  quite  interesting  to  the  lover 
of  the  beautiful,  and  its  shiny  green  leaves  with 
the  rough-coated  oranges  interspersed,  are  gem 
among  those  of  a  larger  growth.  What  a  short 
race  of  prosperity  has  the  Paulonia  run !  There 
are  plenty  of  trees  to  be  had  now  too  large  to 
plant,  but  Ailanthus  and  Paulonias  do  not 
please  the  fancy  of  the  public,  although  the  lat- 
ter is  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  especially 
when  covered  with  sky  blue  flowers.  The  Ne- 
gundo,  Box-elder  or  Ash-leaf  maple  affords  a 
contrast  with  its  light-green  leaves  to  those  of 
a  darker  hue. 

Where  the  Mountain  Ash  succeeds,  it  is  a 
very  desirable  tree,  scarcely  any  more  beautiful 
in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  fall,  but  it  will 
not  flourish  in  all  localities^ 

Now,  we  will  examine  the  Oaks.   We  have  a 
plenty  of  American  oaks  in  our  woods  so  well- 
known,  we  will  look  up  some  foreign  varieties, 
which  lay  claim  to  greater  beauty.    The  Tur- 
key oak  is  really  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree ; 
its  pretty  delicate  leaves  wrap  the  trees  in  a 
green  mantle  in  very  good  taste,  and  the  Royal 
oak  and  mossy  Cup  oak  make  stately  trees,  and 
harmonize^  with  others  in  an  agreeable  manner. 
What  a  singular  looking  tree  is  this,  and  a 
queer  name  too — Japan  Gringko.    One  or  two 
of  these  are  enough  for  most  people,  as  they  are 
slow  of  growth  and  are  more  curious  than 
pretty.  If  we  want  a  very  handsome  ornament, 
procure   a  new   American   weeping  willow, 
grafted  high  on  another  variety.    Of  the  other 
sorts,  we  advise  to  keep  away  from  the  house, 
and  plant  near  some  water  or  low  place,  where 
they  belong,  as  they  make  an  abundance  of  lit- 
ter throughout  the  year.    We  have  thought 
strange  that  such  a  beautiful  foliaged  tree  as 
the  Cypress  should  so  seldom  be  seen.    It  is 
quite  hardy,  and  although  it  leaves  out  late  in 
spring,  it  does  not  part  with  them  till  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  and  then  we  prize  them 
most  when  others  stand  leafless  before  us.  We 
have  several  kinds  of  Linden  to  select  from,  to  h 
plant  our  lawns,  and  all  pretty  trees  of  a  per-  |{ 
feet  form.    American  Linden  or  bass-wood  is  L 
quite  a  favorite  tree  with  us.    Its  leaves  do  not  h 
brown  so  much  later  in  summer  as  the  European,  h 
and  it  is  a  better  grower.    The  red  twigged  L 
Linden  is  a  pleasing  object  in  winter,  but  the  L 
silver-leaf  is  said  to  be  the  finest  of  all ;  it  grows  j 
fast,  has  large  leaves,  and  makes  a  noble  tree,  h 
We  will  notice  a  few  evergreens  while  on  this  h 
subject.    There  are  many  new,  curious  and  h 
some  no  doubt,  very  superior  kinds,  that  are  L 
too  rare  and  high-priced  for  us  to  purchase,  yet  Jin 
of  those  varieties  that  are  within  reach  we  prize  l\ 
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the  Austrian  pine,  as  possessing  the  finest  foli- 
age through  the  year,  and  the  most  magnificent 
in  appearance.  The  white  pine  is  highly  ap- 
preciated. The  stone  pine  is  perhaps  the  most 
regular  and  beautiful  of  any,  but  it  is  a  moder- 
ate grower.  Scotch  pines  are  plenty  and  cheap. 
Fine  specimens  properly  grown  are  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The  high-priced  Pinus  Excelsa  we 
have  not  seen  as  beautiful  here  as  a  fine  white 
pine.  Norway  spruce  and  white  spruce  are  fine 
trees,  but  the  Norway  does  not  preserve  its 
symmetry  if  exposed  to  high  winds  or  if 
planted  on  poor  sandy  soil;  probably  the  white  is 
best. 

Our  hemlock  is  one  of  the  finest  evergreens  we 
have,  if  not  the  prettiest  of  all  when  large.  It 
makes  a  beautiful  hedge  but  is  a  slow  grower. 

Of  arbor  vitses,  we  find  a  plenty  of  names  in 
the  nursery  catalogues,  but  if  we  take  the 
American  and  Siberian,  they  will  give  us  the 
most  satisfaction.  The  Siberian  will  make  a 
low  hedge  that  scarce  ever  requires  trimming, 
and  they  are  very  pretty  planted  alone.  There 
is  said  to  be  only  one  pretty  species  of  yew  that 
will  withstand  our  climate,  the  erect  yew,  and 
of  the  junipers,  we  find  the  Swedish  the  most 
hardy,  and  the  Irish  most  beautiful.     J.  H. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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SPARE  THE  BIRDS. 

Many  a  fond  association  hovers  around  the 
i  familiar  name  of  Robin  Redbreast )  he  is  the 
I  loved  harbinger  of  the  coming  Springtime.  In 
early  March,  while  the  snow  still  lingers  in  the 
i  fields,  on  stake,  or  fence,  or  bending  twig,  he 
perches  himself,  and  utters  his  well-loved  notes. 
|  Brigand  with  the  dog  and  gun !  touch  not  a 
f I  feather  ;  harm  him  not  a  bit.    By  all  the  me- 
jmories  of  departed  childhood,  be  his  protector 
aj  and  his  friend  ! 

I  It  seems  a  savage  law,  at  first  sight,  that  in 
England,  a  man  should  be  sent  to  prison  for 
"I killing  a  bird;  but  it  is  as  much  an  act  of  van- 
ildalism,  as  to  pluck  a  beautiful  flower  in  a  garden 
i  not  one's  own.  The  sweet  notes  of  a  single  bird 
til  in  the  course  of  a  season,  may  soothe  a  hundred 
I  hearts ;  in  another  huDdred,  may  wake  up  strong 


yearnings  for  the  innocence  of  childhood ;  and 
in  a  hundred  more,  may  arouse  to  cheerful  ac- 
tivities hearts  almost  crushed  by  bitter  disap- 
pointments and  by  wasting  cares;  while  not 
one  of  any  hundred  will  fail  of  a  pleasant  feel- 
ing at  the  first  sound  of  its  voice.  Is  he  not  a 
vandal,  then,  who  kills  a  robin,  and  without  any 
single  compensation  for  the  act,  shuts  off  a 
thousand  pleaasurable  emotions  from  the  hearts 
of  his  toiling  brother  man  ? 

If  the  gizzard  of  a  robin  is  examined,  daily, 
for  two  months  of  early  Spring,  there  will  not 
be  found  a  single  particle  of  vegetable  food ; 
but  it  will  be  found  full  of  a  fleshy  material.  In 
every  gizzard  will  be  found  from  one  to  two 
hundred  insects ;  these,  multiplied  by  sixty  days 
for  every  robin,  and  that  product  again  by  the 
vast  multitudes  of  that  sweet  bird,  which  swarm 
in  innumerable  thousands  from  New  Hampshire 
to  the  Carolinas,  the  actual  destruction  of  insect 
life  becomes  amazing ;  and  when  it  is  calculated 
that  each  insect,  in  common  with  its  class,  if 
permitted  to  live,  is  the  parent  of  thousands 
more  for  another  season,  the  actual  amount  of 
riddance  performed  by  the  robin  alone,  for  any 
one  year,  is  more  than  an  army  of  men  could 
accomplish  with  the  aid  of  millions  of  money. 

Men  who  have  worked  in  the  surface  earth 
much,  have  sometimes,  with  one  stroke  of  the 
spade  or  hoe,  loosened  myriads  of  whitish,  slug- 
gish, winged  insects.  These  insects,  while  un- 
der ground,  feed  on  the  roots  of  grasses  and  ber- 
ries, withdrawing  from  them  all  their  substance, 
leaving  the  plant  to  die, 

It  is  upon  these  under-ground  insects  and 
larvse  that  the  robin  feeds  in  early  Spring,  when 
they  begin  to  wake  up  to  life.  His  instincts 
and  his  activities  give  him  their  joint  aid  in  fer- 
reting out  these  hordes  of  destroyers,  and  he 
feeds  upon  them  heartily. 

Who  shall  deny  that  the  first  love  of  blood  is 
planted  in  the  bosom  of  a  truant  school-boy,  in 
his  first  forage  against  the  beautiful  and  inno- 
cent warblers  of  the  wood,  to  ripen,  as  manhood 
comes  on,  into  an  unfeeling  temper,  and  a  sav- 
age murderous  conduct  ?  No  doubt,  the  boot- 
less and  remorseless  destruction  of  a  bird  has 
ended  in  the  pitiless  murder  of  a  man.  Fishing 
and  hunting  are  no  educators  of  the  affections ; 
but  they  do  feed  some  of  the  worst  traits  of  our 
nature,  and  cannot  but  tend  to  callous  the  heart. 
— Halts  Journal  of  Health. 


HOW  TO  DIRECT  A  LETTER. 

Do  letter  writers  ever  consider  that  the  style 
of  address,  or  rather  the  manner  of  writing  ad- 
dresses, sanctioned  by  immemorial  usage,  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  just  what  it  ought  not  to  be  ? 
Let  us  illustrate  : 
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WASHINGTON  LAFAYETTE  SNOOKS,  ESQ., 
No.  743  Zbnobia  St. 

Athens, 

N.  Y. 

Here  we  have  the  individual  name  by  far  the 
most  prominent  feature;  then  the  street  in 
which  he  lives ;  then,  still  smaller,  the  town  ; 
and  finally,  in  almost  illegible  letters,  the  State. 
This  letter  goes  into  the  New  York  Post  Office, 
with  twenty  thousand  others ;  the  clerks  pour 
the  whole  lot  upon  a  table,  and  begin  to  sort 
them  for  the  mails.  The  first  thing  a  clerk 
wants  to  know  is — not  whose  letter  it  is,  but 
where  it  is  to  go.  Mails  are  made  up  for  East, 
South,  West,  and  North,  and  for  States  and 
parts  of  States.  Now,  all  the  clerk  cares  for  is 
the  State  to  which  the  letter  is  to  go,  and,  in  a 
few  instances,  the  section  of  the  State.  He 
has  no  regard  for  Snooks,  nor  for  Zenobia  street, 
nor  for  Athens,  except  to  know  what  Athens, 
so  that  he  may  not  send  to  Georgia  or  to  Greece, 
a  letter  that  should  go  up  the  Hudson  river. 

-That  is  the  case.  Now  let  us  see  what  should 
be,  and  the  best  way  to  illustrate  is  this : 

Washington  L.  Snooks, 
No.  743  Zenobia  St., 
Athens, 
NEW  YORK. 

Here  the  clerk  sees  at  a  glance  that  the  letter 
is  for  New  York  State,  and  at  the  same  instant 
he  recognizes  the  special  location  to  be  Athens. 
That  is  all  he  cares  about ;  the  letter  is  properly 
mailed ;  at  Athens  the  local  postmaster  sees  on 
the  instant  that  the  letter  is  in  the  right 
Post  Office,  and  at  his  leisure  he  finds  who  it  is 
sent  to.  And  of  all  the  men  in  the  service, 
from  the  Postmaster-General  downward,  this 
epecial  postmaster  at  Athens  is  the  only  man 
who  cares  to  know  the  name  of  Washington 
Lafayette  Snooks.  Moral:  Write  the  name  of 
the  State  and  town  in  full,  and  very  large  ;  as 
for  the  rest,  it  is  of  small  account,  so  it  be  neat 
and  plain. — New  York  Tribune. 


ITEMS. 

New  Gas. — Petroleum  has  been  introduced  into  the 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York.  With  crude  petroleum 
at  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  the  proprietors  estimate  that 
they  will  make  a  saving  of  $16,000  per  annum  in 
their  gas  bills.  The  Manhattan  company  charged 
them  nearly  $33,000  a  year. 

The  Culture  op  Flax. — English  papers  are  agi- 
tating the  subject  of  an  increased  attention  to  the 
culture  of  flax  as  an  offset  to  the  scarcity  of  cotton. 
Machinery  has  been  perfected  for  its  manufacture  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  arid  a  permanent  prosperity  will 
*no  doubt  result. 

Discovery  op  Facilities  in  this  State  fob  the 
Cultivation  of  Tea. — An  incorporated  Society  is 
upon  the  point  of  being  immediately  organized  in  this 
city  to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  tea.  In  one  of 
the  districts  of  the  State,  large  quantities  of  the  article 
have  been  lately  discovered  growing  in  a  natural  con- 


dition. The  discovery  was  made  by  a  Chinaman  tra- 
velling through  the  State  several  months  ago.  Spe- 
cimens of  the  article,  which  have  been  hastily  pre- 
pared for  experiment,  and  tasted  by  epicures,  are 
pronounced  to  be  of  almost  equal  quality  with  the 
best  imported  tea.  It  is  said  that  in  one  tract,  at 
least  seven  thousand  acres  exists  ready  for  immediate 
preparation  for  the  gatherer.  As  yet  the  locality  of 
the  treasure,  and  the  peculiar  condition  required  for 
its  cultivation  in  this  climate,  remain  undisclosed. — 
Inquirer. 

New  Tree-worm  Nuisance. — Every  one  who  recol- 
lects the  general  annoyance  experienced  last  year  by 
the  disgusting  worms  dangling  from  every  tree,  and 
probably  unceremoniously  saluting  the  pedestrian  in 
the  face  as  he  journeyed  along,  will  be  glad  to  learn 
of  any  means  calculated  to  banish  and  destroy  these 
pests  more  effectually,  or,  at  least,  to  put  a  certain 
preventive  upon  their  rapid  multiplicity,  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  number  of  eggs 
contained  in  a  cocoon,  as  many  as  two  thousand  hav- 
ing been  found  in  one  examined  a  few  days  since. 
The  destruction  of  these  eggs  would  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  the  worms,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they 
(the  cocoons)  can  be  forced  open  by  any  one  who  will 
station  himself  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  armed  with  a 
stick  some  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  having  at  the 
end  a  wrought-iron  nail,  bent  and  filed  sharp  at  the 
point.  Those  who  have  adopted  the  above  plan  say 
that  it  has  been  the  means  of  entirely  clearing  their 
trees  of  these  unwelcome  visitors,  and,  as  the  trouble 
attending  a  trial  of  it  is  but  trifling,  and  the  benefit 
considerable  if  successful,  a  universal  experiment  by 
our  citizens,  during  the  coming  season,  might  not 
prove  unserviceable. 

The  Largest  Hotel  in  the  World. — The  Lindell 
Hotel  at  St.  Louis  is  finished,  and  is  the  largest  in 
world.  It  is  equivalent  to  eight  stories  high  ;  con- 
tains 515  rooms,  21  parlors,  27  acres  of  plastering, 
7  acres  of  flooring,  32  miles  of  bell-wire,  9£  miles  of 
base  board,  12  miles  of  gas,  steam,  and  water-pipe, 
1,980  yards  of  hall,  810  windows,  and  14,000  feet  of 
painted  imitation  of  cornice.  The  quantity  of  bricks 
used  in  building  is  8,000,000.  In  the  basement  there 
is  a  railroad  running  the  entire  length  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  heavy  articles,  and  above  are  two  steam 
elevators  for  lifting  fuel  and  baggage  from  the  ground 
to  the  floors  above. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull  but 
prices  are  weak.  Extra  family  sold  at  $7  75  a  $8  per 
barrel,  the  latter  for  choice  Ohio.  Small  sales  to  the 
retailers  and  bakers  at  $6  00  to  $6  50  for  superfine, 
$6  75  up  to  $7  25  for  low  grade  and  good  extras,  and 
$8  50  up  to  $9  50  for  fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour  is  selling 
slowly  at  $5.  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  is  scarce  at 
$4  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering.  Sales 
of  good  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Red  at 
$1  70  a  $1  7.1  per  bushel,  and  small  lots  of  White  at 
$1  75  a  $1  90.  Rye  is  held  at  $1  a  $1  01.  Corn 
is  very  quiet ;  small  sales  of  new  yellow  at  88  a  89 
cents.  Oats  are  in  fair  request ;  Pennsylvania  sells 
at  72  a  73  cents  per  32  lbs.  Last  sales  of  New  York 
Barley  at  $1  45,  and  of  Barley  Malt  at  $1  55  a  $1  60 

Seeds. — The  market  is  quiet  for  Cloverseed,  with 
sales  of  fair  and  prime  quality  at  $5  75  a  6  25  per  64 
lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2  50  a  $2  75  and  Flaxseed 
at  $4  25  a  $4  50  i  er  bushel. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF   THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued  from  page  19.] 

When  the  service  of  that  meeting  was  over? 
[finding  myself  able  to  travel,  I  rode  to  Dublin? 
land  staid  one  meeting  there,  then  took  journey 
into  the  North,  accompanied  with  George  Rooke 
and  we  had  many  full  and  precious  meetings  in 
divers  places,  both  with  Friends  and  others  in 
several  counties,  and  the  Lord's  power  and  wis- 
dom were  mightily  with  us,  to  divide  the  word 
according  to  the  conditions  and  states  of  the 
i  people ;  also  his  power  healed  me  of  my  illness, 
iso  that  I  was  well  and  strong  to  answer  the 
^Lord's  service.  And  having  travelled  therein 
iiabout  three  hundred  miles  in  about  five  weeks 
space,  I  returned  home. 

Before  I  took  that  journey,  Friends'  school- 
!  master,  who  taught  their  children  at  Mountmel- 
ijick,  had  been  cited  several  times  to  the  Bishop's 
I  court,  and  run  to  or  near  an  excommunication 
Bbr  teaching  school  without  the  Bishop's  license, 
l  and  I  having  some  acquaintance  with  the  Bishop 
i wrote  the  following  letter,  and  sent  it  to  him, 
|  viz  : 

May  it  please  the  Bishop — 
This  comes  as  an  address  in  the  behalf  of  a 
I  friend  of  mine,  who  teaches  our  children  at 
Mountmelick,  for  which,  and  no  other  cause  of 
t\  offence,  some  persons  have  presented  him  in  the 
1  Bishop's  court,  which  may  be  supposed  was  done 
'  out  of  prejudice  or  self-interest;  for  he  is  a 
I  quite  harmless  Englishman,  capable  to  instruct 
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children  in  learning  and  sobriety.  Now,  we 
understand,  that  the  officers  of  the  said  court 
are  proceeding  against  him  to  an  excommunica- 
tion. So  the  issue  must  be  a  prison  if  not  pre- 
vented by  thee. 

Be  pleased  to  hear  a  few  sentences,  though  in 
a  plain  dress,  yet  true  in  themselves.  We  are 
Christians,  and  hold  the  faith  and  doctrine,  as  de- 
livered by  our  saviour  Christ  J esus,  and  his  apos- 
tles, before  the  apostacv  and  falling  away,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  left  on  record  in  holy  scriptures, 
and  we  are  conscientious  in  our  duty,  as  much 
as  in  us  lies,  to  educate  and  train  up  our  chil- 
dren accordingly. 

Now  experience  hath  taught  us,  that  in  send- 
ing children  to  such  schools,  where  books  are 
taught,  filled  with  idle  stories,  lying  wonders, 
fopperies,  and  invented  ceremonies,  besides  evil 
conversation,  both  in  words  and  actions,  too  much 
countenanced,  if  not  encouraged  by  too  many 
school-masters  and  mistresses,  childish  nature  in 
youth  is  prone  to  listen  thereto,  rather  than  to 
things  that  tend  to  virtue  and  sobriety,  and 
being  grafted  in  their  minds  when  young, 
grow  up  with  them,  and  so  obstruct  better 
things,  that  tend  to  godliness  and  their  salvation. 

Now  this  is  our  case  plain  and  simple,  which 
I  desire  thou  in  moderation  may  consider,  and 
let  it  have  thy  favorable  construction,  and  that 
we  are  protestants,  according  to  the  faith  and 
doctrine  in  the  reformation  from  popery  and 
apostacy,  the  truth  whereof  hath  been  tried  on 
many  occasions,  that  have  happened  since  the 
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Lord  gathered  us  to  be  a  people,  and  the  same 
hath  turned  to  an  account  of  credit  to  our  pro- 
testant  profession.  And  further  in  the  late  calami- 
ties in  this  nation,  we  suffered  with  the  protes- 
tants  of  the  church  of  England,  so  termed  ;  and 
some  of  us  can  say,  when  there  was  but  a  step 
betwixt  us  and  death,  and  the  Lord's  hand  of 
Providence  interposed,  and  restrained  cruel  vile 
men.  We  have  not  sought  any  reparation  for 
our  sufferings ;  but  desire,  that  as  we  are  pro- 
testants, and  have  suffered  with  you,  we  may 
now,  in  time  of  peace,  live  quietly  under  you 
in  our  lawful  callings,  to  maintain  our  families 
according  to  a  good  conscience  towards  God  and 
all  men. 

And  now  the  Lord  being  highly  provoked  by 
wickedness  of  all  sorts,  I  say,  if  he  in  justice 
should  again  bring  his  scourge  and  overflowing 
tempest  over  this  nation,  we  must  suffer  with 
the  protestants ;  for  we  can  flee  to  no  people 
but  to  them.  So  what  you  do  against  us,  you 
do  against  yourselves,  and  pull  the  house  down 
with  your  own  hands,  contracting  trouble  to 
yourselves,  by  troubling  us.  For  if  you  excom- 
municate us,  and  throw  us  into  prison  upon  the 
account  of  our  consciences,  you  must  release  us 
again,  or  if  we  die  in  prison  upon  the  account 
of  a  tender  conscience,  it  will  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  him  or  them  that  are  the  cause  of  it, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  principle  of  the  right 
church  of  old  England,  that  are  not  out-biassed 
with  self-interest,  not  to  imprison  people  upon 
conscience  account,  and  much  less  a  man  for 
teaching  children  to  read  .the  holy  scriptures  and 
good  books  tending  to  virtue. 

I  have  a  secret  belief,  that  thou  hast  no  de- 
light or  inclination  that  people  should  be  cast 
into  prison  on  such  accounts,  which  makes  me 
the  more  willing  to  let  thee  know  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  oflicers  in  court  against  our  said 
Friend,  desiring  thee  to  read  this,  and  so  leave 
it  to  thy  discretion,  and  the  issue  to  the  Lord. 

P.  S. — A  worthy  saying  of  Bishop  Boyle, 
(called  Primate  of  Ireland)  against  controversy 
and  strife  among  Christians,  is  in  these  words  : 
a  Heaven  is  a  quiet  place,  there  no  quarrels  are ; 
and  religion  is  a  holy  and  peaceable  thing, 
which  excites  to  piety  and  charity;  but  not  to 
strife  and  debates."  And  that  noble  and  wor- 
thy prince,  King  William,  in  his  speech  to  the 
parliament,  "  That  differences  of  names  among 
protestants  might  be  taken  away,  and  no  other 
distinction  of  religion  among  his  subjects,  but 
protestants  and  papists. 

Now,  soon  after  my  journey  out  of  the  North 
aforesaid,  our  Provincial  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
•at  Mountmelick,  which  held  part  of  three  days, 
and  the  Lord's  heavenly  presence  was  with  us 
in  his  service,  to  our  great  comfort.  And  in  the 
week  following,  was  our  National  Half  Year's 
Meeting  at  Dublin,  as  usual,  where  the  Lord's 
power  and  presence  accompanied  us  in  a  glorious 


manner ;  a  blessed,  comfortable  and  serviceable 
meeting  it  was,  and  church  affairs  therein  were 
managed  in  peace  and  concord.  After  the  ser- 
vice of  the  meeting  was  over,  which  held  most 
of  four  days,  I  returned  home  in  the  com- 
pany of  some  Friends,  and  continued  keeping 
to  meetings  there  away,  not  being  able  to 
travel  much  in  cold  winter,  by  reason  of  old  age. 

After  a  while  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
Leinster  province  being  at  Castledermot,  I 
went  thither,  in  company  of  many  Friends. 
The  service  of  that  meeting  held  part  of  three 
days ;  it  was  a  comfortable  meeting,  both  in  the 
worship  of  God  and  for  discipline,  which  was 
closely  managed  in  sweet  unity  and  concord. 
From  thence  I  returned  home  with  my  wife  and 
several  Friends.  Our  next  meeting  for  Leinster 
province  was  at  Catherlough,  and  I  went  to  it; 
which  meeting  held  most  of  two  days  in  worship 
and  discipline  to  good  satisfaction.  Among 
other  things  relating  to  truth  and  church  affairs 
some  Friends  were  appointed  by  the  National 
Half  Year's  Meeting  at  Dublin  in  the  last  Ninth 
month,  1702,  to  be  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
London  this  year,  1703.  I  being  one  of  that 
number,  we  concluded  to  be  at  Dublin  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  the  First  month,  in  order  to 
take  shipping  for  England,  on  account  of  that 
service,  &c, ;  and  having  intention  of  visiting 
several  other  meetings  of  Friends  in  divers  parts 
of  England,  our  Monthly  Meeting  having  unity 
with  my  concern,  gave  me  their  certificate  ac 
cordingly,  as  a  member  thereof,  as  is  usual,  in 
such  cases. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  First  month  1703, 
I  set  forward  from  my  own  house,  parting  with 
my  wife  in  tender  love  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God.  So  went  to  Dublin,  and  there  met 
some  of  those  Friends  appointed  to  go  with  me 
for  England  ;  we  staid  two  meetings  in  Dublin, 
and  took  shipping  there  on  the  first  day  of  Se- 
cond month,  viz.,  George  Rooke,  John  Watson, 
Thomas  Pierce,  John  Hoope  and  myself,  many 
Friends  accompanying  us  to  the  water-side, 
where  we  had  a  sweet  comfortable  meeting  in 
the  overflowings  of  the  love  of  God,  which 
sealed  to  us,  that  his  goodness  would  go  with  us ; 
so  parting  with  Friends  that  returned,  we  ship- 
ped in  the  packet-boat  bound  to  Nesson,  and 
came  to  anchor  in  Chester  water  next  day,  and 
on  the  same  day  I  and  George  Rooke  went  to 
Liverpool;  the  next  day  to  Penketh,  and  staid 
a  meeting  there,  which  was  large,  it  being  on  a 
first  day  of  the  week.  Here  the  rest  of  our 
company  came  to  us,  and  we  went  to  Franley  in 
Cheshire,  to  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and 
next  day  to  Morley  to  another  Monthly  Meeting 
having  good  service  for  the  Lord  in  these  meet- 
ings, and  Friends  were  comforted.  From  thence 
we  came  to  Newtown,  where  Friends  desired  to 
have  a  meeting  with  us  before  we  left  that 
county,  which  we  accordingly  had  to  good  satis- 
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faction  and  comfort  in  the  Lord,  and  one  in 
another.  That  night  we  came  to  John  Merrick's 
house  in  the  forest ;  George  Rooke  and  I  staid 
there  the  next  day,  but  Thomas  Pierce  and  John 
Hoope  rode  to  Nantwich,  to  appoint  a  meeting 
there  on  the  day  following,  to  which  we  went, 
and  people  came  in,  so  that  we  wanted  room,  it 
being  on  a  first  day  of  the  week. 

From  thence  we  went  to  Wolverhampton,  so 
on  to  Sturbridge,  to  Bewdely,  to  Droitwich, 
and  to  Worcester,  having  a  meeting  at  each 
place,  and  staid  at  Worcester  until  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  having  two  meetings  more,  which 
were  large,  and  Friends  well  comforted  in  the 
Lord,  whose  presence  was  with  us  in  a  plentiful 
manner.  The  next  day  we  went  to  Tewksbury, 
and  staid  a  meeting  there  with  Friends.  The 
day  following  to  Gloucester,  and  had  a  meeting 
there,  and  so  to  Nailsworth,  and  were  there  with 
Friends  at  their  meeting ;  here  we  met  with 
Joseph  Pike  come  from  Cork,  in  Ireland,  in- 
tending to  Bristol,  so  we  went  together,  and  the 
same  day  was  at  Friends'  meeting  in  Bristol,  it 
being  their  meeting  day,  and  tarried  in  that  city 
five  days,  being  the  time  of  their  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  a  very  great  appearance  of  Friends 
from  divers  parts.  We  were  at  several  heavenly 
meetings,  and  had  good  service  for  the  Lord  and 
his  people,  the  Lord's  power  being  mightily 
manifested  with  us  in  his  work. 

When  the  service  of  that  Yearly  Meeting  was 
over,  we  took  leave  and  parted  in  the  melting 
power  and  tender  love  of  God.  So  left  Bristol 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  Second  month,  viz., 
George  Rooke,  Thomas  Pierce,  John  Hoope  and 
I,  and  came  to  Tidbury,  where  we  had  a  meet- 
ing, and  the  next  day  to  Sudbury,  from  thence 
to  Cirencester,  and  .  had  two  meetings  there, 
being  on  a  first  day  of  the  week;  thence  to 
Charlow,  and  had  a  comfortable  meeting  there 
with  Friends.  From  thence  we  went  to  Ab- 
bington,  and  had  a  meeting  there ;  and  on  the 
next  day  were  at  Friends'  meeting  at  Reading, 
where  we  staid  the  first  day  following,  having 
two  meetings  more,  which  were  of  service  and 
comfort  to  true-hearted  Friends.  From  thence 
we  went  to  Windsor,  and  had  a  meeting  there 
with  Friends. 

[To  be  continued.] 


"  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower  ;  the 
righteous  runneth  into  it  and  is  safe.;' — Proverbs 
xviii.  10. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  sweet  to  lean 

On  this  Almighty  arm  ; 
To  feel  that,  with  this  Guardian  near, 

No  power  can  work  me  harm. 
Each  bitter  blast  will  only  prove 
How  strong  his  power,  how  deep  his  love." 


SAMUEL  FOTHERGILL  TO 


Dublin,  2d  mo.,  1744. 

If  this  letter  should  come  to  the  hand  of  the 
person  from  whom  I  received  one  last  night,know, 
oh  distressed  soul !  I  am  sensibly  touched  with 
thy  state,  and  should  be  thankful  to  be  instru- 
mental in  delivering  thee  from  the  gall  of  bitter- 
ness thou  seems  at  present  closely  beset  with. 
I  wish  reflections  upon  the  nature  and  necessity 
of  solid  religion  had  more  place  in  the  minds  of 
our  youth ;  sure  I  am  it  would  tend  to  their 
great  and  lasting  good,  for  in  it  is  the  happiness  of 
the  reasonable  soul,  and  in  its  due  regard  to  its 
dictates.  Oh  !  that  in  this  the  day  of  thy  visita- 
tion thou  might  be  wise  in  heart,  and  give  up 
to  the  sword  that  which  is  for  the  sword.  If 
there  was  a  willingness  to  be  divested  of  every 
beloved,  inconsistent  with  the  will  of  Him  that 
hath  called  thee,  thou  would'st  experience  more 
help,  and  a  gradual  removing  of  those  things 
that  interfere  between  thee  and  the  joys  of 
God's  people.  The  sins  of  all  mankind  must 
come  to  judgment,  either  here  or  hereafter ;  and 
they  are  happy  who  have  their  sins  go  before- 
hand to  judgment,  and  submit  thereto  \  in  their 
humiliation,  their  j  udgments  are  taken  away.  I 
never  knew  right  peace  but  in  submitting  to  the 


exercise  of  the 


righteous 


judgment  upon  the 


Good  thoughts  are  better  than  good  dreams 
if  they  are  not  executed. 


offending  part  in  my  own  soul.  Now,  as  the 
mind  is  brought  to  this  submission,  hard  things 
are  made  easy,  seeming  impossibilities  are  made 
possible  by  the  power  of  God,  and  the  poor  soul 
triumphs  in  the  power  of  God  revealed  for  its 
health  and  strength  j  and  one  thing  after  an- 
other is  put  off  that  hath  separated  from  good, 
and  the  soul  arise th  gradually  in  the  image  of 
Him  who  hath  called  it.  I  not  only  pity  thee, 
but,  in  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father,  my  soul 
is  baptized  into  a  sense  and  feeling  of  thy  state : 
I  sympathize  with  thee,  and  come  down  as  into 
Jordan  with  thee,  oh  poor,  soul !  and  a  living 
faith  ariseth  in  my  heart  for  thee,  that,  if  thou 
be  truly  submisshre,  and  attend  to  the  word  in 
thyself,  the  day  will  shine  forth  more  and  more 
to  thee. 

Oh  !  be'not  afraid  of  looking  inward  j  there  is 
a  merciful  God  there.  Spread  thy  cause  before 
him,  and  he  will  hear  thee ;  for  he  hath  arisen 
for  the  piercing  cries  of  the  poor  and  distressed, 
and  ever  will  arise  j  and,  my  friend,  let  divine 
approbation  be  the  standard  and  measure  of  thy 
conduct.  Alas  !  what  is  man  (whose  breath  is 
in  his  nostrils,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  . 
a  poor  short-sighted  creature,)  that  apprehen- 
sion of  censures  from  such  a  creature  should 
deter  any  from  a  religious  pursuit  of  those  things 
that  make  for  his  eternal  happiness;  therefore, 
look  above  these  considerations,  consult  not  with 
flesh  and  blood,  but  freely  give  up  to  the  holy 
visitation.  Remember  the  footsteps  of  the  holy 
Jesus  and  his  companions,  and  the  tribulated 
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flock  of  God  in  all  ages :  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  are  for  the  trial  of  our  faith,  and  tend  to 
our  advantage.  What  can  the  world  do  for  thee, 
in  that  solemn  period  of  death?  Can  it  give 
thee  peace  of  mind  ?  can  it  deliver  thee  from 
the  judgment  of  God  ?  No,  far  from  it.  Oh  ! 
therefore,  that  thou  may  be  induced  to  submit 
to  that  work  thou  hast  known  to  be  begun,  great 
is  the  mercy  of  God  to  penitent  returning  sin- 
ners, of  whose  abundant  mercy  I  am  a  witness. 
Prefer  his  favor,  therefore,  as  thy  chieftest  joy — 
run  thou  the  celestial  race  that  is  set  before  thee 
— despise  the  shame,  endure  the  cross — glorious 
is  the  recompense,  and  weighty  is  the  crown — 
it  is  a  prize  worth  contending  for;  and  oh  I  saith 
my  soul,  that  thou  may  obtain  it ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  this  is  the  day  of  God's  renewed  mercy  to 
thee,  join  in  with  it,  lest  thou  become  a  cast-off 
forever,  and  lose  that  sense  thou  now  hast  on 
thy  understanding:  I  much  fear  thy  safety,  if 
thou  submit  not  in  this  renewed  reach  of  love ; 
oh  that  I  could  take  thee  by  the  hand,  and  lead 
thee  forward  a  little  !  my  soul  is  bowed  on  thy 
behalf,  that  thou  may  be  blessed  with  a  turn  in 
thy  soul  to  God ;  I  recommend  thee  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  thyself ;  mayst 
thou  attend  to  its  direction,  and  with  the  per- 
fection of  love  and  resignation,  wait  for  the 
manifestations  and  production  of  a  holy  birth  in 
thy  soul.  Thus  having  offered,  in  an  abrupt 
manner,  what  seemed  on  my  mind  for  thee,  I 
remain,  in  the  sincerest  manner,  thy  affectionate, 
sympathizing,  and  concerned  Friend.     S.  F. 


POLITENESS  NECESSARY  AMONG  INTIMATE 
FRIENDS. 

The  common  fallacy  is,  that  intimacy  dis- 
penses with  the  necessity  of  politeness.  The 
truth  is  just  the  opposite  of  this.  The  more 
points  of  contact  there  are,  the  more  danger  of 
friction  there  is,  and  the  more  carefully  should 
people  guard  against  it.  If  you  see  a  man  only 
once  a  month,  it  is  not  of  so  vital  importance 
that  you  do  not  trench  on  his  rights,  tastes,  or 
whims.  He  can  bear  to  be  crossed  or  annoyed 
occasionally.  If  he  does  not  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  you,  it  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
because  your  paths  are  generally  so  diverse.  But 
you  and  the  man  with  whom  you  dine  every  day 
have  it  in  your  power  to  make  each  other  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable.  A  very  little  dropping  will 
wear  away  rock,  if  it  only  keep  at  it.  The  thing 
you  would  not  think  of,  if  it  only  occurred  twice  a 
year,  becomes  an  intolerable  burden  when  it  hap- 
pens twice  a  day;  this  is  where  husbands  and  wives 
•run  aground.  They  take  too  much  for  granted. 
If  they  would  but  see  that  they  have  something 
to  gain,  something  to  save,  as  well  as  something 
to  enjoy,  it  would  be  better  for  them;  but  they 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  their  love  is  an 
inexhaustible  tank,  and  not  a  fountain  depend- 


ing for  its  supply  on  the  stream  that  trickles  into 
it.  So,  for  every  little  annoying  habit,  or  weak- 
ness, or  fault,  they  draw  on  the  tank  without 
being  careful  to  keep  the  supply  open,  till  they 
awake  one  morning  to  find  the  pump  dry,  and, 
instead  of  love,  at  best,  nothing  but  a  cold  habit 
of  complacence.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  in- 
timate friends  become,  whether  married  or  un- 
married, the  more  scrupulously  should  they 
strive  to  repress  in  themselves  everything  an- 
noying, and  to  cherish,  both  in  themselves  and 
each  other  everything  pleasing.  While  each 
should  draw  on  his  love  to  neutralize  the  faults 
of  his  friend,  it  is  suicidal  to  draw  on  his  friend's 
love  to  neutralize  his  own  faults.  Love  should 
be  cumulative,  since  it  cannot  be  stationary.  If 
it  does  not  increase,  it  decreases.  Love,  like  con- 
fidence, is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  of  most 
exotic  fragility.  It  must  be  constantly  and  ten- 
derly cherished.  Every  noxious  and  foreign 
element  must  be  carefully  removed  from  it.  All 
sunshine,  and  sweet  airs,  and  morning  dews,  and 
evening  showers  must  breathe  upon  it  perpetual 
fragrance,  or  it  dies  into  a  hideous  and  repulsive 
deformity,  fit  only  to  be  east  out  and  trodden  un- 
der foot  of  men,  while  properly  cultivated,  it  is 
a  Tree  of  Life. — Atlantic  Monthly. 

From  the  Religious  Magazine. 
CHRISTIAN  MANLINESS. 

.  .  .  A  high  manliness  is  brave  and  hope- 
ful, whatever  may  come.  It  is  unmanly  to  be 
always  looking  at  the  dark  side  of  things.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  cowardly  nature  to  be  always 
apprehending  and  predicting  ruin  to  an  enter- 
prise. We  must  indeed  learn  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  and  to  look  dangers  calmly  in  the 
face.  It  is  the  part  of  an  assumed  courage  to 
ignore  evils  or  perils,  and  make  believe  that 
they  do  not  exist.  We  must  recognise  them, 
not  to  be  appalled  or  disheartened  by  them,  but 
to  meet  them  and  put  them  down.  We  must 
foresee  them,  not  that  we  may  weakly  surrender 
to  them,  but  that  we  may  do  battle  against  them 
and  overcome  them.  Here  is  a  decisive  test  of 
manliness.  Two  men  are  travelling  together, 
when  they  are  suddenly  thrown  into  a  situation 
of  great  peril.  One  is  wholly  unprepared.  He 
gives  way  to  unmanly  apprehensions,  and  is 
helpless  and  powerless.  The  other  has  foreseen 
the  possibility  of  such  an  emergency,  and  is 
ready  for  it.  He  does  whatever  can  be  done. 
His  cheerful  self-possession  encourages  those 
around  him,  and  perhaps  removes  the  danger 
which  might  otherwise  be  fatal.  We  have  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  of  manliness  in 
St.  Paul,  at  the  time  of  his  shipwreck.  He  was 
but  a  prisoner.  There  was  a  universal  conster- 
nation among  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
persons  who  were  with  him.  Soldiers  and  sea- 
men alike  saw  nothing  but  destruction  before 
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them.  Paul  had  foreseen  and  foretold  the 
dangers  long  before  they  would  allow  their  ex- 
istence. But  now  he  stands  among  them  with 
encouraging  words.  He  tells  them  what  they 
must  do  in  order  to  escape.  They  look  up  to 
him  as  to  a  born  leader  of  men.  They  do  what 
he  commands.  They  forget  their  apprehen- 
sions. They  are  filled  with  his  calmness,  and 
are  saved. 

But  suppose  that,  instead  of  doing  thus,  he 
had  said,  "  I  warned  you  beforehand  of  the 
danger.  But  ye  would  not  listen  to  me.  Now 
it  is  too  late,  and  we  must  all  go  down  together. 
If  only  you  had  attended  to  me  then  !  But 
now  we  may  as  well  give  up  everything  for  lost. 
It  is  all  your  fault."  Would  this  boast  of  su- 
perior foresight,  this  upbraiding  them  for  their 
fatal  error,  be  as  much  a  proof  of  manliness  as 
the  wise  forecast  which  showed  itself  in  its  im- 
mediate application  to  the  only  means  of 
safety  which  were  left,  and  by  which  every  life 
was  saved  ? 

Without  courage  there  can  be  no  true  manli- 
ness.   I  do  not  mean  necessarily  the  courage 
that  sustains  a  man  on  the  battle-field;  but  the 
courage  which  emboldens  him  to  stand  up  for 
what  is  right,  wherever  he  may  be, — to  stand 
by  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  however  they 
may  be  assailed,  and  all  the  more  because  they 
are  assailed.  And  by  courage,  I  do  not  mean  the 
combative,  quarrelling   disposition   which  is 
always   involving  a  man  in  small  disputes. 
This  is  the  mark  of  a  little,  ill-regulated,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  cowardly  spirit.    The  true 
man  rests  on  convictions  so  broad  and  grand  I 
and  firm,  that  they  give  something  of  their  own  ' 
grandeur  and  steadfastness  to  his  own  mind. 
His  dignity  is  not  one  that  asserts  itself  by ' 
sharp  words  or  provoking  acts,  that  is  quick  to  ; 
feel  a  slight  or  take   offense.     The  dignity 
that  has  to  be  constantly  on  the  defensive  is  not ' 
worth  the  trouble  it  costs  to  maintain  it.    That  j 
which  gives  a  man  dignity  is  the  uprightness 
of  his  moral  bearing,  an  almost  unconscious  ; 
sense  of  inward  rectitude,  or,  as  St.  Paul  calls 
ii,  "a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God 
and  toward  men."    He  fears  no  evil,  because 
he  thinks  none.    He  suspects  no  injury  from 
others,  because  he  would  inflict  no  wrong  upon 
them.    He  goes  abroad  in  the  truthfulness  and 
integrity  of  his  own  heart.   He  assails  no  man's 
rights.    His  neighbor's  honor  is  as  sacred  to 
him  as  his  own. 

It  is  hard  to  analyze  all  the  qualities  which 
are  combined  to  fill  out  our  idea  of  a  .manly 
character.  There  is  a  magnanimity  which  will 
not  stoop  to  anything  that  is  low  or  small,  not 
from  a  sense  of  pride,  but  from  an  inward  moral 
elevation  of  soul. 

_  And  here  we  may  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
distinction,  often  confounded,  between  magna- 
nimity and  pride.     Pride  is  an  assumption, 


magnamimity  is  a  real  greatness  of  soul.  Pride 
looks  down  with  contempt,  and  looks  up  with 
envy.    Magnanimity  looks  down  with  benig- 
nity and  up  with  reverence.    The  proud  man 
scorns  the  weak ;  the  magnanimous  man  assists 
them.    The  proud  man  is  thinking  of  himself, 
how  he  may  best  assert  his  claim  to  respect; 
the  magnanimous  man  is  thinking  of  something 
higher  than  himself, — of  his  duty  to  others, 
and  of  the  great  qualities  which  elevate  and 
adorn  our  nature.  The  curling  lip,  the  downward, 
half-contemptuous  look,  show  how  proud  the 
man's  feelings  are  engaged,  and  where  they  all 
centre ;  the  calmness  of  demeanor,  the  kindling 
eye,  the  flushing  cheek,  show  how  the  other's 
thoughts  are  engaged,  and  how  they  all  con- 
tribute to  his  greatness,  while  he  is  thinking 
least  of  all  about  himself.  "  Pride,"  it  has  been 
said,  "  is  meanness."    It  resorts  to  unworthy 
measures.    As  it  "  walks  in  a  vain  show,'"  it 
often  has  to  compromise  its  integrity  in  order 
to  keep  up  appearances.    It  is  spiteful  against 
its  equals  or  superiors,  and  would  gladly  put 
them  down.    It  indulges  in  ungenerous  re- 
marks about  them.    It  is  keen  to  see  their 
faults,  and  slow  to  recognize  their  virtues.  It 
is  as  unlovely  as  it  is  ungenerous.    And  as  it 
acts,  not  from  an  inward  conviction  of  duty,  but 
from  a  regard  to  outward  appearances,  it  has 
one  rule  of  conduct  before  the  world,  and  an- 
other in  private.    Hence  it  happens  that  the 
proudest  men  are  sometimes  detected  in  the 
most  humiliating  and  debasing  vices. 

At  first,  as  they  appear  in  the  young  man,  we 
hardly  see  the  difference  between  these  two 
qualities.  There  is  in  both  an  apparent  eleva- 
tion of  nature  which  is  very  imposing.  The 
inexperienced  mistake  one  for  the  other.  They 
assume  an  air  of  loftiness  which  is  not  sustained 
by  their  real  elevation  of  soul.  Soon  the  dif- 
ference appears.  At  every  step  it  becomes 
more  apparent;  till  at  length  that  which  had 
at  least  a  show  of  dignity  at  the  beginning 
becomes  in  the  old  man  ungainly  and  hideous. 

There  is  no  true  manliness  which  does  not 
rest  on  something  real.  It  does  not  deal  in 
shams,  except  to  demolish  them.  How  many 
reputations,  blown  up  with  the  breath  of  self- 
adulation  or  of  popular  applause,  pass  current 
for  a  little  while,  and  then  collapse  into 
nothingness,  are  forgotten,  or  remembered  only 
to  be  despised. 

The  true  man  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing that  is  not  real  and  substantial.  In  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  he  seeks  to  go  directly  to 
the  heart  of  things,  and  to  find  out  what  they 
are.  He  does  not  rest  on  the  half-formed,  im- 
perfectly understood  opinions  of  others,  or  the 
fatal  quicksands  of  popular  opinion.  By  his 
own  independent  investigations  he  seeks  to  de- 
termine what  is  true  and  right,  that  he  may  rest 
firmly  on  his  own  convictions. 
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But  while  lie  is,  for  this  reason,  firm  and  self- 
reliant,  he  is  also  modest  and  gentle.  There 
are  no  two  qualities  which  more  distinguish  the 
higher  forms  of  manliness  than  modesty  and 
gentleness.  The  highest  power  acts  with  the 
least  apparent  effort.  The  truest  virtue  is  that 
which  shines  unconsciously  by  its  own  light. 
When  Moses  came  down  from  the  mountain, 
with  the  illumination  of  the  Divine  majesty 
still  around  him,  and  dazzling  others  with  its 
brightness,  he  wist  not  that  his  face  did  shine. 

The  loftier  a  man's  ideas  of  what  he  ought 
to  be,  the  farther  will  he  be  from  attaining 
to  them,  and  the  more  modest  will  he  feel.  He 
who  has  always  before  him  the  Christian  ideal 
of  what  a  man  should  be,  will  be  little  disposed 
to  dwell  with  complacency  on  what  he  is.  No 
matter  how  prosperous  he  may  seem  to  others, 
he  knows  too  well  his  own  short-comings  to  be 
deceived  or  carried  away  by  it. 

And  then  he  lives  beneath  a  higher  presence 
than  that  of  man,  and  before  a  more  searching 
and  awful  tribunal.  Knowing  that  in  God 
alone  is  the  fountain  of  all  true  inspiration  and 
virtue  and  life,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  bow  him- 
self in  prayer  before  the  eternal  wisdom,  to 
humble  himself  before  God,  to  submit  himself 
and  all  his  plans  with  profound  humility  to 
\is  will  J.  H.  M. 

For  Friends'  Inteliegncer. 
EDUCATION. 

Do  we  understand  what  it  means  ?  Do  we 
not  rather  use  the  word  with  a  very  imperfect 
perception  of  its  import  ?  In  its  popular  sense, 
it  signifies  instruction  in  letters,  human  science, 
and  various  accomplishments  which  are  con- 
sidered essential  to  refinement.  So  entirely  dis- 
tinct is  it  from  a  moral  and  religious  training, 
that  in  order  to  designate  it  in  this  sense,  we 
attach  a  prefix,  and  call  it  a  religious  education. 
Again,  among  Friends,  so  careful  are  they  that 
even  religious  instruction  should  be  character- 
ized by  simplicity,  and  free  from  what  are  de- 
nominated dogmas,  that  we  speak  of  a  "guarded" 
religious  education.  The  popular  notion  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  incorporating  divine  things 
with  a  system  of  culture  and  advancement  in 
learning,  and  even  the  notion  of  Friends  im- 
plies that  there  is  an  education  that  is  not  re- 
ligious. This  is  an  error.  The  separation  of 
secular  and  religious  thjngs  is  an  error.  The 
Church  has  suffered  by  the  separation,  and 
children  are  trained  to  accept  the  dogma  that 
religion  is  a  thing  for  sacred  days  and  places  ; 
and  that  the  world,  and  worldly-mindedness  are 
consistent  in  their  place.  I  do  not  say  that  we 
have  intentionally  inculcated  this  thought,  but 
that  the  simple  fact  of  holding  out  the  idea  of 
a  religious  education,  as  distinct  from  a  secular 
education,  has  of  itself  carried  to  the  minds  of 


the  young,  the  impression  that  religion  is  not 
intended  for  secular  things.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, is  true.  Let  us  examine  the  matter.  The 
young  must  be  educated  for  business, — they 
must  be  trained  for  merchants,  mechanics,  arti- 
zans,  tradesmen,  and  for  the  learned  professions, 
&c,  and  while  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
labor  to  teach  a  boy  to  be  a  blacksmith  who  had 
a  genius  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  who  in- 
tended to  be  a  merchant,  still  there  is  an  educa- 
tion which  is  suitable  and  needful  for  man,  as 
man,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  calling  or  pur- 
suit in  life.  His  calling  should  be  the  choice 
of  his  particular  genius.  Education  is  impor- 
tant to  us,  mainly  as  our  circumstances  render 
it  so  hence  a  merchant's  education  should  be 
such  as  would  fit  him  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
merchant's  life  and  habits;  and  a  blacksmith's 
education  such  as  the  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  his  profession  require.  The  world 
has  acted  upon  this  principle  regarding  religious 
things,  until  it  has  grown  to  be  a  popular 
theory,  outside  of  the  circle  of  Friends,  that 
men  must  be  educated  for  the  ministry,  that  they 
may  be  qualified  to  teach]the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
Sueh  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  rational  conclu- 
sion from  the  premises  accepted  by  all,  Friends 
not  excluded.  We  draw  the  line, — make  the 
distinction,  and  are  responsible  for  the  se- 
quence. 

But  a  better,  brighter  day  is  dawning.  The 
Society  of  Friends  is  now  making  a  new  and  re- 
markable history,  the  record  of  which  will  be 
valued  in  future  generations,  in  proportion  as  it 
iB2ij  exhibit  broad  and  liberal  principles.  Edu- 
cation is  more  than  ever  the  watchword  in  this 
Society.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  being  sub- 
scribed, and  large  plans  are  being  thought  out 
for  the  better  education  of  youth.  And  while 
the  leaven  is  stirring  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
Society,  while  conferences  and  meetings  are 
being  held  in  city,  town  and  country,  let  one 
leading  thought  animate  and  control  the  work. 
Let  that  thought  be,  How  shall  we  educate  our 
children  to  be  good  , and  useful?  While  we 
give  them  solid  learning,  and  even  elegant  ac- 
complishments, how  shall  we  instruct  them  in 
those  principles  which  are  equally  valuable  in  I 
the  formation  of  character  for  men  in  all  the 
different  pursuits  of  life  ?  In  short,  how  shall 
we  teach  them  to  be  true  men,  noble,  dignified, 
honorable,  large  men  ?  If  education  fails  to  do 
this,  it  fails  of  its  highest  purpose.  The  refined 
nations  of  antiquity  have  left  an  instructive  rec- 
ord which  ought  to  warn  us  in  this  day.  They 
were  not  wanting  in  genius,  in  arts,  in  phil- 
osophy, but  they  were  wanting  in  true,  vital, 
practical  religion,  and  they  cry  to  us  from  their 
ashes,  now  to  escape  the  errors  which  have  hu- 
miliated them.  We  know  full  well  what  will 
not  inspire  the  young  with  those  generous  prin- 
ciples, which  can  alone  dignify  their  future  lives 
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with  purity  and  usefulness.  The  traditions  of 
the  fathers'  will  not.  Let  us  avoid  them.  The 
customs  and  fashions  of  sect  will  not.  Let  us 
teach  them  no  longer.  The  peculiarities  of  faith 
which  constitute  us  a  peculiar  people,  will  of 
themselves  do  but  little.  Let  us  impart  them 
with  great  caution.  Nothing  will  do  the  work 
save  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Not  as  Fox  preached 
it,  or  Barclay  discussed  it,  or  Penn  proclaimed 
it,  or  the  disciples  define  it,  or  the  sect  prac- 
tices it,  but  as  He  taught  it,  "  who  taught  as 
never  man  taught."  Let  us  instruct  the  young 
to  incorporate  the  holy  truths  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  the  thoughts  and  business  of  fu- 
ture life.  Friends,  in  their  desire  to  be  spirit- 
ually minded,  have  overlooked  too  much  the 
letter.  They  are  wont  to  quote  it  constantly  to 
prove  the  spirituality  of  their  faith,  and  to  keep 
it  as  their  defence,  but  we  are  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  accept  it  as  our  guide  book  to  the  source 
of  truth.  Business,  trades,  professions,  govern- 
ment, law,  the  domestic  and  social  relations, 
with  all  their  duties  and  enjoyments,  should  be 
made  a  part  of  education ;  not  of  a  religious  and 
secular  education  divided,  but  of  a  comprehen- 
sive education  which  embraces  the  life,  the 
business  life,  the  political  life,  the  domestic  life, 
the  social  life,  into  each  rule  of  which  should 
be  infused,  as  an  essential  quality,  the  thought, 
I  must  honor  my  Maker  in  all  my  acts,  and  in 
all  my  motives.  I  must  not  honor  my  profes- 
sion as  a  Friend,  and  thus  magnify  my  Society 
and  its  founders;  that  should  not  be  my  motive, 
but  I  must  honor  Him  who  called  me  to  be  the 
instrument  to  do  his  will.  My  faculties,  my 
gifts,  all  of  them  must  be  cultivated  to  their  ut- 
most power,  or  I  fall  short  of  my  duty  to  Him 
who  endowed  me.  If  my  sect,  and  the  commen- 
tators and  authorities  authorized  by  it,  say  to  the 
contrary  .they  cramp  my  soul,  and  narrow  my 
heart,  and  make  me  a  cold  formalist,  instead  of  a 
freeborn  child  of  God.  In  answer  now  to  the  ques- 
tion, how  ?  let  it  be  said,  teach  the  faith  that  busi- 
ness, politics,  home,  and  all  their  relations  must 
be  made  to  accord  with  Christianity,  We  must 
have  no  secular  education,  or  no  religious  edu- 
cation as  distinct  from  each  other,  but  one  edu- 
cation that  draws  out  every  faculty  and  power 
of  the  mind,  (cramping  none,)  and  fixes  them 
all  upon  the  Source  of  Good,  as  their  source,  and 
returns  them  all  to  the  same,  and  in  obedience 
to  a  law  that  is  as  natural  as  it  is  divine.  The 
more  a  man  knows  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
"  worldly  wisdom,"  if  he  knows  it  aright,  the 
greater  is  he.  If  he  sees  God  in  everything,  adores 
him  in  everything,  and.loves  everything  because 
the  Supreme  is  in  all  and  through  all,  he  is 
great.  The  times,  the  world, — nay,  heaven, 
angels,  the  redeemed,  the  great  Creator,  all  that 
is  glorious  and  unfailing,  demand  that  our  im- 
mortal nature  should  break  off  its  shackles, 
throw  away  the  tinsels  of  antiquity  by  which  we 


have  been  bound,  and  with  the  name,  and  doc- 
trine, and  hope,  and  love  of  the  world's  Re- 
deemer in  our  hearts  and  lives,  go  forth  free, 
into  a  plenteous  harvest  field,  and  labor  while 
the  day  lasts.  And  what  more  delightful  and 
hopeful  labor  than  to  draw  out  the  minds  of 
youth  into  the  pathway  of  science,  philosophy, 
and  all  learning,  believing  it  to  be  divine,  and 
seeing  divinity  in  it  until  they  grow  into  the 
same  nature,  and  become  heirs  of  the  same 
riches.  Thus,  with  the  spirit's  light  are  we  led 
along  until  we  grow  up  into  our  living  Head,  in 
all  things;  not  all  spiritual  things,  but  in  all 
things,  eating,  drinking,  working,  voting,  buying, 
selling,  living  and  dying.  A.  B.  C. 

3d  mo.,  1863. 

From  the  Presbyterian. 

REFLECTIONS  IN  A  '/  FRIENDS'  MEETING- 
HOUSE." 

Let  us  look  around  us.  This  is  a  plain  build- 
ing. Here  is  no  vaulted  roof,  here  are  no  fluted 
columns,  no  variegated  windows  to  catch  the 
rays  of  light,  and  throw  them  in  with  all  their 
rainbow  beauties  upon  the  worshippers ;  here  is 
no  meretricious  painting  or  gilding  to  attract  the 
eye,  drawing  the  thoughts  from  the  inward  and 
spiritual  to  the  outward  and  sensual.  But  He 
who  11  dwelleth  in  the  temple  not  made  with 
hands,"  will  meet  us  here  also,  if  we  seek  Him 
"  in  spirit  and  truth."  Here  the  poorest  may 
come,  and  not  feel  abashed  by  the  presence  of 
unaccustomed  splendor.  Side  by  side  the  rich 
and  poor  may  meet  together  before  the  Lord, 
the  Maker  of  them  all.  If  other  Christian  de- 
nominations would  spend  less  money  in  ornament- 
ing churches,  and  more  in  multiplying  them, 
would  the  cause  of  religion  suffer  ? 

We  see  here  a  peculiar  people,  so  far  as  dress 
can  make  them  so.  The  older  members  have  a 
garb  which  never  changes  ;  those  in  middle  life 
confine  themselves  to  certain  colors,  discarding 
all  unnecessary  ornament,  and  even  the  younger 
portion  are  somewhat  influenced  by  the  prevail- 
ing tone.  While  we  cannot  endorse  their  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  cheerful  colors  and  or- 
nament in  attire,  we  yet  may  gather  useful 
lessons  from  their  moderation.  If  all  would  so 
control  a  love  of  dress  and  decoration,  as  to  be 
satisfied  with  neatness  and  comfort,  how  much 
misery  would  be  prevented  in  families  !  No 
longer  would  husbands  and  fathers  toil  to  make 
large  fortunes  for  their  children,  for  moderate 
ones  would  suffice.  With  plainer  dress,  furni- 
ture, and  houses,  families  would  sooner  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  have  more  to  spare  for  those  who 
are  destitute  of  food  and  clothing.  And  were 
all  women  less  anxious  for  "  costly  array,"  there 
would  be  fewer  mercenary  marriages  among  the 
higher  classes,  and  fewer  departures  from  virtue 
among  the  poor;  there  would  also  be  fewer  com- 
mercial disasters,  and  ah  !  how  much  less  fraud, 
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for  with  less  temptation  there  would  be  more 
rectitude,  and,  of  course,  more  happiness.  The 
grades  of  society,  being  less  marked  by  a  show 
of  wealth,  wit  and  worth  would  then  shine  forth 
from  many  sources  now  obscured  by  the  veil  of 
poverty  ;  while  mind  and  body,  no  longer  on  the 
strain  to  preserve  an  extravagant  style  of  living, 
would  last  longer — the  mind  more  placid,  the 
body  less  exhausted. 

We  have  had  a  quiet  hour.  Better  would  it 
be  for  us  had  we  more  quiet  hours.  Men  seek, 
in  constant  occupation  and  society,  to  drown 
their  own  thoughts  ;  even  reading  is  sometimes 
resorted  to,  from  no  better  motive.  It  is  good 
for  us  sometimes  to  sit  apart,  "  commune  with 
our  own  hearts,  and  be  still." 

The  brethren  and  sisters  are  departing.  Fare- 
well, Friends !  We  trust  your  "  silent  meeting" 
has  not  been  without  benefit  to  us,  as  well  as  to 
you.  A.  G.  w. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  28,  1863. 

The  article  copied  from  Jane  Taylor's  works, 
kindly  sent  us  by  a  Baltimore  correspondent, 
was  published  in  our  paper  a  few  years  ago. 


Died,  on  the  6th  of  2d  mo.,  1863,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, Jane,  wife  of  Israel  Price,  in  the  82d  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Gunpowder  Monthly 
and  Particular  Meeting,  Baltimore  county,  Md.  And 
of  her,  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  She  had  fought  the 
good  fight  and  kept  the  faith,"  by  which  her  soul's 
enemies  were  brought  into  subjection,  and  she  ena- 
bled by  example  to  hold  out  the  encouraging  lan- 
guage to  all  with  whom  she  mingled,  "  Come  brother, 
come  sister,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will 
teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  shall  walk  in  his  paths." 
Her  close,  like  her  life,  was  calm  and  peaceful,  as 
one  falling  into  a  quiet  sleep,  without  complaint  or 
struggle. 

 ,  on  the  16th  of  2d  mo.,  1863,  in'Warminster, 

Bucks  county,  Hannah  Walker,  in  the  82d  year  of  her 
age.  This  beloved  friend,  lived  within  the  compass 
of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  until 
about  three  months  previous  to  her  death,  when  she 
removed  to  her  son-in-law's,  John  Bett's,  within  the 
limits  of  Horsham  Particular  Meeting,  but  was 
brought  for  interment  to  her  native  place.  She  was 
a  diligent  attender  of  our  religious  meetings,  when 
her  health  permitted,  and  a  useful  and  consistent 
member  of  Society.  For  someyears  before  her  decease, 
a  paralytic  affection  prevented  her  mingling  in  our 
religious  assemblies,  but  her  mind  continued  strong 
and  vigorous  as  in  earlier  years,  and  being  detached 
from  the  active  duties  of  life,  she  had  more  leisure 
to*  cultivate  those  pursuits  that  were  in  accordance 
with  her  tastes.  The  inspired  volume  occupied 
many  of  her  hours,  and  her  appreciation  and  enjoy- 
ments of  its  Divine  truths  increased  with  years.  It 
was  a  favorite  theme  of  converse  when  with  her 
friends,  and  they  were  often  much  edified  by  her  ju- 


dicious comments.  Its  blessed  promises,  were  to 
her  a  continual  source  of  comfort  and  gratitude.  An 
atmosphere  of  kindness  and  love,  seemed  always  to 
pervade  her  dwelling,  and  may  those  who  have 
shared  this  benign  influence,  keep  in  view  the  lesson 
afforded  by  her  exemplary  life,  and  peaceful,  joyful 
death. 

Died,  in  Middletown,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the 
22d  of  2d  mo.,  1863,  William  Bunting,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,   of  diptheria,  near  Hartford,  Burlington 

county,  N.  J.,  4th  of  3d  mo.,  1863,  Allen  Evans,  only 
son  of  George  M.  and  Elizabeth  Evans,  in  the  4th 
year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  3d  mo,  1863,  Ann  Content 

Blackburn,  wife  of  Enos  Blackburn,  in  the  28th  year 
of  her  age.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Nathan  and 
Mary  Garretson,  and  a  member  of  Dunnings  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  Bedford  county,  Pa. 


A  correspondent  has  copied  and  sent  us  for 
publication  some  old  records,  believing  they 
would  prove  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Some  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  first 
Monthly  Meeting  set  up  in  West  Chester  Co., 
State  of  New  York,  now  Purchase  Monthly 
Meeting. 

A  Monthly  Meeting  was  appointed  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  to 
be  held  at  West  Chester,  for  the  county  of 
West  Chester,  the  9th  of  4th  mo.,  1725,  and 
the  first  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  at  the 
meeting  house  in  West  Chester  accordingly. 
That  Meeting  appointed  four  Friends  to  take 
care  that  the  several  Particular  meetings  (West 
Chester,  Mamaroneck  and  Rye)  were  duly  kept 
up  and  diligently  attended,  both  First-days  and 
week  days,  and  that  Friends  conversations  were 
answerable  to  give  an  account  at  the  last  Month- 
ly Meeting  before  the  Quarterly  and  Yearly 
Meetings. 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  13th  of  5th 
mo.,  1726,  it  was  concluded  to  hold  it  every 
other  month,  at  the  house  of  James  Mott,  in 
Mamaroneck. 

8th  of  12th  mo.,  1727.  The  Friends  appoint- 
ed to  inspect  into  the  affairs  of  the  several  meet- 
ings belonging  to  this  Monthly  Meeting,  give  ac- 
count that  the  said  meetings  are  kept  up  both 
First-days  and  week  days,  and  are  duly  a' tended, 
and  likewise  some  good  account  of  the  progress- 
ing^ of  Truth  amongst  us. 

The  Half  Year's  Meeting  removed  from  Ma- 
maroneck to  Rye  meeting-house.* 

9th  of  11th  mo.,  1728.  A  Preparative  Meet- 
ing established  at  Mamaroneck. 

13th  of  4th  mo.,  1729.  The  meeting  that  has 
been  kept  at  Robert  Sneathing's  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 


Now  Purchase,  the  house  probably  built  that 
year. 
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14th  of  6th  mo.,  1729.  Commenced  making 
quarterly  collections. 

13th  of  5th  mo.,  1732.  James  Clements  and 
Peter  Stringham  appointed  to  inspect  into  the 
affairs  of  the  meeting  at  Harrison's  Purchase. 

14th  of  12th  mo.,  1739.  The  Monthly  Meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  meeting-house  in  Mania- 
roneck,  built  during  that  year  on  the  Post  road 
to  New  Haven. 

13th  of  6th  mo.,  1741.  The  Overseers*  of  the 
several  weekly  meetings  belonging  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  give  in  the  following  account, 
viz.  :  For  Rye  and  West  Chester,  that  the 
meetings  are  duly  kept  up.  both  First-days  and 
week  days ;  and  Friends  live  in  love  and  unity. 
For  Mamaroneck,  that  the  meeting  is  duly  kept 
both  First-days  and  week  days. 

11th  of  1st  mo.,  1742.  A  committee  appoint- 
ed to  conclude  about  the  dimensions  of  a  meet- 
ing-house, to  be  built  on  the  Oblong,  and  to 
build  a  house  there. 

8th  of  2d  mo.,  1742.  "  This  Meeting  doth 
conclude  to  have  the.  Monthly  Meeting  before 
each  Quarterly  Meeting  kept  at  the  meeting- 
house in  Rye  "Woods." 

13th  of  3d  mo.,  1742.  The  Monthly  Meeting 
held  in  the  meeting-house  at  the  Purchase,  in 
Rye  Woods. 

Purchase  Preparative  Meeting  established. 

9th  of  7th  mo.,  1742.  This  meeting  doth 
agree,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  to  the  settling  of  a  meeting  at  Crum 
Elbow,  or  the  Nine  Partners ;  their  meetings 
to  be  held  on  First-days  and  Fifth-days  of  the 
week.  It  is  likewise  granted,  there  be  a  Pre- 
parative Meeting  held  at  the  Oblong  the  week 
before  each  Monthly  Meeting." 

Overseers  appointed  at  this  meeting  for  West 
Chester,  Mamaroneck,  Purchase,  Oblong,  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  and  Nine  Partners. 

14th  of  4th  mo.,  1744.  A  Monthly  Meeting 
established  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  the  Ob- 
long and  the  Nine  Partners,  to  be  held  at  each 
place  by  turns,  on  the  third  Fifth-day  in  the 
month. 

13th  of  4th  mo.,  1745,  The  Yearly  Meeting 
settled  a  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  county  of 
West  Chester,  to  be  kept  at  the  Purchase ;  and 
to  be  held  the  first  of  the  Sixth  month  next, 
on  the  first  First-day  of  the  same,  and  so  to  be 
continued  quarterly. 

10th  of  8th  mo.,  1745.  "Whereas,  several 
Friends,  who  live  at  a  place  called  Shappaqua, 
within  the  bounds  of  North  Castle,  have  con- 
tinued for  some  considerable  time  to  meet  to- 
gether at  the  house  of  Abel  Weeks,  and  desire 
to  have  a  meeting  established  amongst  them. 
This  Meeting  having  considered  thereof,  desires 

*  This  is  about  the  first  of  their  being  called  Over- 
seers; they  have  previously  been  styled  "  the  Friends 
appointed  to  inspect  into  the  affairs  of  the  weekly 
meetings." 


the  approbation  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
the  same. 

12th  of  12th  mo.,  1765.  Purchase  meeting- 
house repaired  at  an  expense  of  £61  12  6£. 

This  meeting  allows  the  Friends  that  live 
near  Anthony  Tripp's  to  keep  a  meeting  at  his 
house  on  First-days ;  once  in  two  weeks  during 
the  winter. 

1768,  '69.  Mamaroneck  meeting-house  re- 
built, where  it  now  stands.  Deed  for  land  from 
Edward  Burling  and  Joseph  Grriffen. 

10th  of  9th  mo.,  1772.  The  Friends  appoint- 
ed to  fix  a  place,  and  purchase  land  at  Ama- 
walk,  for  a  meeting  house,  report  they  have 
bought  two  acres  of  land  for  t£11  10,  and  they 
estimate  the  cost  of  the  meeting-house  at  £200. 
1772.  Meeting-house  at  Peach  Pond  built. 
12th  of  9th  mo.,  1766.  This  meeting  appoints 
the  following  Friends  a  Committee  to  visit  those 
that  keep  negroes  as  slaves,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  report  to 
a  future  meeting,  viz.,  Joseph  Walters  and 
others. 

10th  of  4th  mo.,  1777.  The  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  visit  such  as  hold  slaves,  made  the 
following  report,  viz  : 

"  We  have,  according  to  appointment,  visited 
all  those  within  the  verge  of  this  Monthly  Meet- 
ing that  hold  slaves  ;  and  hereby  inform  that  a 
considerable  number  have  been  declared  free 
under  hand  and  seal  since  last  year ;  and  we 
have  encouragement  to  hope  that,  if  the  prac- 
tice is  kept  up  of  treating  with  them  that  still 
hold  them,  that  the  good  effect  of  such  sincere 
labor  will  not  be  lost,  but  turn  to  the  satisfac- 
tion and  comfort  of  others,  as  well  as  of  us." 
Signed  Benedict  Carpenter  and  others. 

12th  of  6th  mo.,  1777.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  negroes  having  been  set  free  under  hand 
and  seal,  John  Griffin  and  others  are  appointed 
to  examine  such  manumissions,  and  if  they 
think  them  authentic,  to  bring  them  to  this 
meeting  to  be  read ;  and  John  Alsop  is  appoint- 
ed to  record  and  preserve  them. 

13th  of  11th  mo.,  1777.  A  request  was  now 
produced  and  read,  signed  by  divers  Friends 
belonging  to  Amawalk  meeting,  who  live  re- 
mote therefrom,  to  have  a  meeting  held  once  a 
week  at  Andrew  Merritt's  house,  for  the  winter 
season ;  which  this  meeting  concurs  with.  The 
meeting  to  begin  next  week  on  Sixth-day,  and 
to  be  held  weekly,  beginning  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  to  continue  until  the  1st  of  4th  month. 

Abel  Weeks  and  Daniel  Underhill  are  ap- 
pointed to  have  the  care  and  oversight  of  said 
meeting. 

Note. — The  above  is  supposed  to  have  been,  after- 
wards, Salem  Meeting. 

 »  m»  «  

Avoid  company,  where  it  is  not  profitable  or 
necessary ;  and  on  these  occasions,  speak  little, 
and  last. — Ptnn. 
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We  have  been  requested  to  give  the  follow- 
ing appeal  a  place  in  our  paper. 

Appeal  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Colored  Women  and  Children. 

Believing  that  the  time  has  come  when  some 
permanent  means  should  be  adopted  for  aiding 
that  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  beings  called 
Contrabands  or  Refugees,  we  have  associated 
ourselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  organi- 
zing a  Home  for  aged  colored  Women  and  col- 
ored Children. 

In  the  Freedmen's  camp  of  this  city,  also  in 
Alexandria,  are  numbers,  constantly  increasing, 
of  orphaned  and  destitute  children,  and  of  in- 
firm and  aged  persons.  Slavery,  by  its  life  and 
in  its  end,  has  made  both  the  nation's  charge. 
Will  the  benevolent  continue  to  clothe  and  the 
Government  to  feed  these  now  helpless  ones,  in 
the  present  inefficient  and  expensive  manner, 
rearing  the  children  amidst  the  idleness  and  de- 
pravities of  camp  life,  or  will  they  use  the  means 
that  humanity  impels  them  to  give,  systemati- 
cally for  the  support  and  elevation  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  decent  maintenance  of  those 
whose  unpaid  toil  leaves  their  last  days  no  re- 
source but  charity  ? 

We  propose  to  found  an  Asylum  in  or  near 
this  city  to  shelter  both  extremes  of  life.  The 
fact  that  here  all  charitable  institutions  are 
closed  against  this  portion  of  our  fellow-beings, 
makes  our  effort  doubly  imperative. 

In  the  hope  that  national  justice  and  charity 
would  respond  to  the  call  and  afford  the  requi- 
site funds  to  carry  out  our  proposed  object,  when 
apparent  that  the  funds  would  be  judiciously 
applied,  we  appealed  to  Congress  for  a  charter, 
and  for  such  aid  as  it  could  consistently  give. 
The  charter  has  been  promptly  given  us,  but  the 
present  state  of  the  national  finances  renders  it 
doubtful  whether  aid,  at  present  available,  will 
be  granted.  We  must,  therefore,  rely  upon  in- 
dividual charity  for  the  means  necessary  to  in- 
augurate and  carry  out  this  important  underta- 
king. 

Hundreds  in  each  of  these  classes,  needing 
relief,  are  already  congregated  in  our  midst. 
The  little  children  suffer  especially  from  the 
crowded  prison  life  of  the  camps.  The  mortality 
among  them  is  very  great. 

Our  work  should  begin  at  once.  We  ask  all 
to  give  it  their  earnest  thought  and  such  re- 
sponse as  their  hearts  dictate. 

Gulielma  Breed,  Secretary. 

Washington,  February  27th,  1863. 

Margaret  Robinson,  corner  of  Franklin  and 
Race,  and  Anna  Wharton,  Spruce  below  Fourth, 
are  the  Philadelphia  Committee  to  receive  do- 
nations. 


The  "  First  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Freedman's  Relief  Association,"  furnishes  some 
interesting  facts  in  reference  to  their  labors  at 
Port  Royal,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  The  Committee  met  on  the  22d  day  of 
February,  1862.  and  organized  the  National 
Freedman's  Relief  Association,  declaring  its 
objects  to  be  as  above  stated,  and  requesting 
the  co-operation  and  aid  of  Societies  formed  or 
to  be  formed  in  other  cities,  having  the  like 
purpose  in  view. 

To  attain  the  end  proposed,  so  far  as  might 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  Association,  the  fol- 
lowing plan,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
blacks,  was  adopted : 

I.  They  must  be  treated  as  Freemen. 

II.  As  such  they  must  earn  their  livelihood 
as  we  do,  and  not  to  be  dependent  on  charity. 

III.  Their  labor  must  be  performed  under  a  ; 
well-organized  superin  t  en  den  ce. 

IV.  They  will  receive  compensation  for  their 
labor,  in  the  shape  of  daily  wages,  reserving 
thereout  a  sufficient  percentage  to  defray  the 
cost  of  superintendence. 

Y.  As  soon  as  their  labor  shall  be  organized,  i 
they  will  be  required  to  provide  their  own  sup- 
port. 

IV.  In  the  meanwhile,  and  until  their  earn- 
ings shall  provide  the  means  of  their  support, 
they  will  be  aided  with  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter, but  such  supplies  shall  be  charged  to  them 
as  advances,  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  without 
interest. 

VII.  They  may  erect  tenements  on  the  land, 
and  occupy  them,  free  of  charge,  but  when  they 
occupy  tenements  erected  or  supplied  by  the 
Association,  they  shall  pay  rent. 

VIII.  Schools  and  churches  shall  be  estab- 
lished among  them,  and  the  sick  be  cared  for. 

IX.  No  idlers  will  be  allowed  among  them,  j 
but  all  must  work  who  can. 

X.  Each  one  will  be  encouraged  to  raise  on 
his  own  ground  such  articles  of  food  as  his 
family  may  require,  and  be  so  taught  garden- 
ing as  to  raise  quantities  for  the  army  and 
navy,  and  other  markets. 

XI.  To  guard  against  imposition  upon  their 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  no  stores  will  be 
allowed  among  them  except  those  licensed  by 
the  Association.  ****** 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April  sev-  ji 
enty-four  men  and  nineteen  women  were  sent  1 4 
to  Port  Royal  as  superintendents  and  teachers.  I 
Some  went  as  volunteers,  without  pay,  and  con- 
tributed from  their  own  means  to  the  work  they 
had  undertaken ;  others  at  moderate  salaries 
paid  by  the  Associations  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, who  respectively  selected  and  commissioned 
them. 

"  When  these  first  colonists  arrived  at  Pori 
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Royal  they  were  met  by  a  vast  amount  of  pre- 
judice and  by  the  opposition  of  interested  per- 
sons, who  desired  to  work  the  land  and  the 
laborers  for  their  own  benefit.  Strong  in  their 
good  purpose,  they  persevered  in  the  face  of 
opposition  and  ridicule,  and  their  perseverance 
was  crowned  with  success,  in  spite  of  the  late- 
ness of  their  arrival — at  least  six  weeks  after 
the  proper  time  to  commence  planting — in 
spite  of  their  own  newness  to  the  work,  their 
previous  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
and  requirements  of  the  laborers,  and  the  fact 
that  the  plantations  had  been  stripped  of  fences, 
agricultural  implements,  and  the  animals  re- 
quired for  their  proper  cultivation. 

The  success  of  this  first  year's  experiment, 
while  not  equalling  the  hopes  of  the  most  san- 
guine, has  been  such  as  greatly  to  cheer  us  and 
to  encourage  us  to  perseverance,  and  to  redouble 
our  efforts — indeed  it  has  been  as  great  as  could 
have  been  expected  under  the  disadvantageous 
circumstances  which  have  attended  it. 

Fifteen  thousand  acres  were  planted  in  cot- 
,    ton  and  other  crops,  while  each  family  of  labor- 
ers cultivated,  in  addition,  its  own  patch  of  corn 
and  vegetables.    Large  crops  of  corn,  peas,  &c, 
.    have  been  raised,  sufficient  to  feed  the  laborers 
until  the  next  harvest.    The  cotton  crop  has 
.   proved  only  a  partial  success,  owing  to  the  late- 
i(   ness  of  the  planting,  the  abandonment,  from 
[.  military   necessity,   of  a  large  area  of  land 
a  planted,  the  re-appearance  this  year  of  the  ter- 
j  ribly  destructive  septennial  caterpillar,  and  the 
withdrawal  from  the  plantations  of  most  of  the 
\   able-bodied  men  for  service  in  the  Quartermas- 
,  ter's  Department,  the  hospital,  and  the  Negro 
e  brigade. 

That  this  partial  failure  has  not  caused,  or 
}.  been  attended  by,  any  expense  to  the  National 
r  Government,  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
B  statement  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Cotton  Agent 
1  in  this  city : 

id  Total  receipts  of  cotton  and  oth- 
is         er  merchandise  from  Port 

Royal,  South  Carolina,  from 
id         February,  1862,  to  January, 

1863,  $726,984  10 

il     Total  disbursements  ....    304,564  98 

be   

oj  Leaving  a  balance  of  .    .  $422,419  12 

The  above  disbursements  include  all  expenses 
*  incurred  in  picking,  baling,  transporting,  gin- 
!a\ning,  storing  and  selling  the  cotton,  wages  of 
rs'  laborers,  salaries  of  superintendents,  etc.,  and 
fl"  there  is  now  on  hand  more  than  100,000  pounds 
|«f  of  cotton  yet  to  be  sold,  which  will  swell  the 
$  amount  to  more  than  half-a-million  of  dollars, 
m  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
•]  United  States. 

The  above  statement  needs  no  comment,  and 
'»  sufficiently  disproves  the  oft-repeated  assertion 


that  the  freedtnen  of  South  Carolina  are  a  bur- 
den upon  the  tax-payers  of  the  nation. 

The  labor  of  the  teachers  has  been  well  re- 
warded. The  eagerness  of  the  blacks,  both 
adults  and  children,  to  learn,  is  all  engrossing. 
They  appear  to  seize  every  available  moment, 
hurrying  from  their  work  to  the  schools,  and 
are  jealous  of  every  diminution  of  the  hours  in 
which  they  can  enjoy  what  they  rightly  deem 
their  great  privilege.  There  are  over  three 
thousand  under  instruction  at  Port  Royal  and 
the  islands  on  the  coast,  many  of  whom  show 
great  proficiency.  This  report  would  be  two 
voluminous  were  extracts  given  from  the  letters 
of  teachers,  which  all  concur  in  testifying  to 
the  universal  eagerness  and  aptitude  of  the  freed 
people. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
presence  of  refined  Christian  ladies  within  the 
lines  of  our  army  has  produced  a  most  happy 
and  salutary  effect,  not  only  among  the  blacks, 
but  also  among  the  military,  from  whom  they 
have  uniformly  received  the  most  courteous  at- 
tention, and  we  regard  this  as  not  the  least 
among  the  benefits  derived  from  the  action  of 
our  Association. 

These  ladies  do  not  confine  their  labors  to 
teaching  the  blacks  to  read,  they  visit  them  in 
their  cabins,  many  without  chimney,  windows 
or  furniture,  save  a  stool,  a  pot  and  a  few  rags 
called  a  bed,  and  in  those  desolate  places  teach 
the  long-abused  and  simple  occupants  the  first 
lessons  of  cleanliness  and  domestic  economy. 
Under  their  instructions  soap  and  white-wash 
have  been  freely  used. 

The  Association  proposed  to  furnish  one 
cabin  on  each  plantation,  with  a  window,  a 
small  pine  table,  a  tin  wash-bowl,  soap,  towels, 
bed  clothes,  and  a  small  looking-glass,  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  others,  to  excite  the  ambition 
and  increase  the  wants  of  all,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose sent  out  a  number  of  these  articles.  Should 
our  means  permit,  and  our  plans  for  the  future 
be  carried  into  effect,  we  hope  to  accomplish 
much  in  this  direction. 

When  Gen.  Saxton  received  his  appointment 
as  Military  Governor  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
adjacent  territory,  the  Government  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  deserted  plantations  and  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents, 
thus  freeing  the  Association  from  a  large  item 
of  expenditure.  We  have  still  in  our  employ 
thirty-four  female  teachers,  whose  salaries  must 
be  provided  for,  and  whose  schools  must  be  fur- 
nished with  books  and  other  necessary  articles. 
More  are  required,  under  a  late  request  from 
Gen.  Saxton,  and  will  shortly  enter  upon  their 
labors.  We  hope,  before  long,  to  be  enabled  to 
send  a  number  of  teachers  to  North  Carolina 
also,to  which  field  we  have  already  appointed  two, 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Rev.  M.  Means, 
Superintendent   of  Contrabands   there.  We 
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endeavor  thus  to  extend  the  sphere  of  our  opera- 
tions, so  far  as  the  means  entrusted  to  us  per- 
mit, confident  that  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged  will  produce  good  results. 

One  paramount  object  of  this  Association,  as 
expressed  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  ini- 
tiatory meeting,  is  to  render  the  freed  people 
who  may  come  within  their  sphere,  so  far  as 
possible,  self-reliant,  self-supporting\nembers  of 
society,  and  with  this  view  they  wish  to  dis- 
courage the  distribution  of  supplies  as  free  gifts. 
Unhappily,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  when 
they  can  fully  effect  that  object.  It  was  hoped 
that  by  the  commencement  of  this  year,  the 
blacks  in  the  Department  of  the  South  would  be 
in  a  position  to  support  themselves — but  the 
numerous  arrivals  of  refugees  who  are  utterly 
destitute  prevents  the  realization  of  that  hope. 
A  recent  letter  from  Gen.  Saxton- requests  sup- 
plies of  clothing  for  at  least  one  thousand 
women  and  children,  and  the  prospect  is  that 
this  number  will  be  greatly  increased.  We 
therefore  appeal  anew  to  those  who  have  means, 
to  furnish  of  their  abundance,  assuring  them 
that  the  necessities  are  great,  almost  beyond 
imagining,  and  that  whatever  they  entrust  to 
us,  will  be  well  applied. 

Application  has  been  made  to  us  by  Mr. 
Wilder,  Superintendent  of  the  Freedmen  in  the 
extensive  district  near  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
from  other  places,  for  seeds  and  agricultural 
implements-  We  have  appropriated  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  this  purpose,  and  have  already 
forwarded  a  quantity  of  seeds  to  Fernandina, 
Florida. 

In  order  to  increase  their  usefulness,  this 
Association  has  under  consideration  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  retail  store  at  "Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  basis  of  one  supported  by  the 
Port  Royal  Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia, 
at  Hilton  Head.  This  latter  was  commenced 
at  the  earnest  request  of  Gen.  Saxton,  and  has 
proved  a  complete  success.  It  is  without  profit 
— simply  self-supporting.  Such  goods  as  the 
people  need  are  sold  to  them  at  prices  merely 
covering  cost  and  expenses,  and  the  purchasers 
are  thus  saved  from  extortion  at  the  hands  of 
unprincipled  men.  Tt  has  been  found  that  one 
store  is  not  enough,  and  we  have  received, 
through  the  Philadelphia  Committee,  a  request 
from  their  agent  that  we  would  establish  a 
second  on  another  island.  We  have  written  to 
Gen.  Saxton  on  the  subject  and  shortly  expect 
his  answer.  Should  he  desire  it  to  be  done,  we 
should  need  a  large  increase  of  our  means  in 
.  order  to  effect  any  good,  and  should  probably 
undertake  it  could  we  raise  the  money.  When 
the  store  should  cease  to  be  a  necessity,  the 
funds  would  be  employed  in  the  support  of 
teachers  and  in  the  kindred  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation." #  #  #  *  * 
S.  H.  Tyng,  President,  83  East  Sixteenth  st. 


Edgar  Ketchum,  Corresponding  Secretary,  I 
83  Nassau  street. 

George  Cabot  Ward,  Recording  Secretary, 
56  Wall  street. 

Joseph  B.  Collins,  Treasurer,  40  Wall 
street. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  FEED  MY  LAMBS." 

Parents,  unto  you  is  given 

A  grave  duty  to  perform  ; 
Not  alone  to  keep  your  offspring 

Sheltered  close  from  wind  and  storm  ; 
Not  alone  to  give  them  raiment 

That  will  keep  the  body  warm. 

But  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  Jesus  ; 

Teach  them  early  how  to  pray  ; 
Toward  the  mansions  of  Our  Father, 

Lead  them  onward  day  by  day  ; 
Try  to  guide  their  little  footsteps, 

In  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 

Pray  that  God  may  give  them  "  manna," 

Upon  which  the  soul  is  fed  ; 
Water  which  will  end  their  thirsting 

As  the  blessed  Jesus  said  ; 
Oh  !  direct  them  to  this  fountain, 

Ask  with  them  for  H  daily  bread." 

"  Feed  my  lambs,"  the  Master  bids  you, 
"Feed  my  lambs,  and  feed  my  sheep," 

Over  all  the  trust  he  gives  you, 
Try  a  faithful  watch  to  keep  ; 

And  a  recompense  from  heaven, 
For  your  efforts  you  shall  reap. 

Phila.,  3d  mo.  15th,  1863.  R. 


A  PRAYER. 

I  ask  no  wealth,  but  power  to  take 
And  use  whate'er  I  have  aright  ; 

Not  years,  but  wisdom  that  shall  make 
My  life  a  profit  and  delight. 

I  ask  not  that  for  me  the  plan  ^ 
Of  good  and  ill  be  set  aside  ; 

But  that  the  common  lot  of  man 
Be  nobly  borne,  and  glorified. 

I  know  I  may  not  always  keep 

My  steps  in  places  green  and  sweet, 

Nor  find  the  pathway  of  the  deep 
A  path  of  safety  for  my  feet, 

But  pray  that  when  the  tempest's  breath 
Shall  fiercely  sweep  my  way  about, 

I  make  not  shipwreck  of  my  faith, 
In  the  unbottomed  sea  of  doubt. 

And  that,  though  it  be  mine  to  know 
How  hard  the  stoniest  pillow  seems, 

Good  angels  still  may  come  and  go 
On  the  bright  ladder  of  my  dreams. 

I  do  not  ask  for  love,  below, 

That  friends  shall  never  be  estranged, 
But  for  the  power  of  loving,  so 

My  soul  may  keep  its  youth  unchanged. 

And  though  wide  lands  or  cruel  seas 
Hold  me  from  dearest  ones  apart, 

Still  may  all  sweet  capacities 
Be  fountains,  open  in  my  heart. 
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Youth,  Joy,  Wealth — Fate  ;  I  give  thee  these  ; 

Leave  Faith  and  Hope  till  life  is  past; 
And  leave  my  heart's  best  impulses 

Fresh  and  unfailing  to  the  last. 

For  these,  I  think,  of  all  good  things, 
Most  precious,  out  of  heaven  above  ; 

And  that  the  power  of  loving  brings, 
The  fullest  recompense  of  love. 

Exchange  Paper. 

WHAT  THEN  ? 

After  the  joys  of  earth, 
After  its  songs  of  mirth, 
After  its  hours  of  sight, 
After  its  dreams  so  bright — 
What  then  ? 

Only  an  empty  name, 
Only  a  weary  frame, 
Only  a  conscious  smart, 
Only  an  aching  heart. 

After  this  empty  name, 
After  this  weary  frame, 
After  this  conscious  smart, 
After  this  aching  heart — 

What  then? 

Only  a  sad  farewell 

To  a  world  we  loved  too  well ; 

Only  a  silent  bed 

With  the  forgotten  dead. 

After  this  sad  farewell 

To  a  world  we  loved  too  well; 

After  this  silent  bed 

With  the  forgotten  dead — 

What  then? 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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HOMER  EACHUS. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  WINTERS. 

In  401  the  Black  Sea  was  entirely  frozen 
iver.  In  763  not  only  the  Black  Sea,  but  the 
Straits  of  Dardanelles,  were  frozen  over ;  the 
snow  in  some  places  rose  fifty  feet  high.  In  822 
he  great  rivers  of  Europe,  the  Danube,  the 
Elbe,  &c,  were  so  hard  frozen  as  to  bear  heavy 
vagons  for  a  month.  In  860  the  Adriatic  was 
rozen.  In  991  everything  was  frozen,  the  crops 
x)tally  failed,  and  famine  and  pestilence  closed 
he  year.  In  1067  most  of  the  travellers  in 
xermany  were  frozen  to  death  on  the  roads.  In 
I  184  the  Po  was  frozen  from  Cremona  to  the 


sea ;  the  wine  sacks  were  burst,  and  the  trees 
split  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  with  immense 
noise.  In  1236  the  Danube  was  frozen  to  the 
bottom,  and  remained  long  in  that  state.  In 
1316  the  crops  wholly  failed  in  Germany ;  wheat 
which  some  years  before  sold  in  England  at  6s. 
the  quarter,  rose  to  £2.  In  1308  the  crops 
failed  in  Scotland,  and  such  a  famine  ensued 
that  the  poor  were  reduced  to  feed  on  grass,  and 
many  perished  miserably  in  the  fields.  The 
successive  winters  of  1432-3-4  were  uncom- 
monly severe.  In  1368  the  wine  distributed  to 
the  soldiers  was  cut  with  hatchets.  In  1683  it  was 
excessively  cold.  Most  of  the  hollies  were 
killed.  Coaches  drove  along  the  Thames,  the 
ice  of  which  was  eleven  inches  thick.  In  1709 
occurred  the  cold  winter;  the  frost  penetrated 
the  earth  three  yards  into  the  ground.  In  1716 
booths  were  erected  on  the  Thames.  In  1744 
and  1745,  the  strongest  ale  in  England,  exposed 
to  the  air,  was  covered  in  less  than  15  minutes 
with  ice  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  In  1809, 
and  again  1812,  the  winters  were  remarkably 
cold.  In  1815  there  was  a  fair  on  the  frozen 
Thames. — Del.  Count?/  Rep. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AURORA  BOREALIS  OR  NORTHERN  LIGHTS. 

Most  of  us  have  beheld  with  wonder  and  ad- 
miration this  bank  of  rosy-hued  fog,  which  oc- 
casionally appears  in  our  northern  hemisphere 
soon  after  sunset,  and  often  continues  far  into  the 
night.  We  have  watched  with  feelings  allied 
to  awe  its,  at  first,  almost  undefined  light,  grow 
stronger  and  brighter  as  night  advances,  until 
the  whole  firmament  has  been  overspread  with 
golden  streamers,  whose  undulations  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  field  of  wheat  waving  gracefully 
in  the  wind.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
changing  sky  momently  presents  new  phases 
of  beauty,  and  the  imagination  readily  converts 
these  flickering  motions  into  familiar  objects. 
Radiant  beams  appear  and  disappear  in  various 
parts  of  the  heavens;  some  shooting  upward 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  traversing  more 
than  half  the  distance  from  the  horizon  to  the 
zenith  in  less  than  half  a  second  of  time. 
When  they  meet  at  the  zenith  they  form 
a  corona  which  has  not  unfrequently  been 
distinguished  by  green,  blue  and  purple  colors. 

Shades  of  orange,  grey  and  red  combine  with 
a  golden  hue  to  add  brilliancy  to  the  scene,  and 
clouds  of  fleecy  softness  almost  hidden  by 
bodies  of  greater  brightness,  drop  their  fringed 
curtains  just  far  enough  below  to  give  delicacy 
to  the  outline. 

Occasionally  the  red  tinge  has  been  known 
to  overspread  a  large  portion  of  the  sky,  and 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  a 
similar  hue  has  been  imparted  to  it,  making  it 
almost  the  color  of  blood.    Grand  as  these  ex- 
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hibitions  often  are  in  our  temperate  latitudes, 
they  are  much  more  frequent  and  brilliant  in 
the  polar  regions.  In  ancient  times  such  ap- 
pearances were  regarded  with  superstitious 
dread ;  and  so  late  as  1837,  that  great  aurora  was 
generally  contemplated  with  terror  by  the  igno- 
rant. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  formerly  considered 
such  appearances  portentous  of  great  events, 
and  imagined  the  sounds  of  trumpets  and  the 
clashing  of  arms  attended  the  phenomena. 
Many  still  believe  that  sounds  are  emitted  by 
the  aurora,  but  whether  such  is  the  case  re- 
mains an  undetermined  question.  Although 
these  sounds  were  not  heard  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
who  gave  particular  attention  to  the  subject 
when  with  Capt.  Franklin  in  his  Arctic  land 
expedition,  yet  from  the  united  testimony  of 
the  native  tribes,  and  the  oldest  residents  at  the 
European  ports,  he  was  induced  to  believe  its 
motions  are  sometimes  audible.  Several  other 
writers  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  Henderson 
states  that  "  in  Iceland  a  crashing  noise  has 
been  heard,  like  the  sparks  emitted  from  an 
electrical  machine,  when  the  corruscations  have 
been  particularly  quick  and  vivid." 

The  times  of  the  appearances  of  the  aurora 
have  been  very  irregular.  Reference  is  made 
to  them  in  many  of  the  ancient  classics,  but  the 
earliest  mention  of  these  phenomena  is  by 
Aristotle.  In  the  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages 
we  frequently  meet  with  superstitious  descrip- 
tions of  the  gleaming  swords  of  the  martial 
aerial  hosts. 

From  a  collected  account  of  the  observations 
on  the  aurora  since  A.  D.  583,  it  appears  that, 
no  period  has  furnished  more  brilliant  and 
beautiful  displays  than  the  last  100  years,  and 
in  our  own  country  the  most  imposing  ones  oc- 
curred in  the  years  1831,  1835,  1836,  1837, 
1839,  and  1859.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Olmstead,  of  New  Haven,  that  they  occur  in 
secular  periods  at  intervals  of  from  60  to  65 
years,  and  continue  rather  more  than  20  years. 
For  the  first  10  years,  the  displays  increase  in 
intensity  and  afterwards  decline  to  the  end  of 
the  period,  and  he  supposes  such  a  period  com- 
menced 8th  mo.  27th,  1827.  The  auroras 
have  been  less  frequently  observed  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  than  during  the  early  spring  or 
autumn.  In  Iceland,  Sweden  and  Norway  they 
are  of  common  occurrence. 

Bayard  Taylor  gives  a  graphic  and  interesting 
description  of  one  of  uncommon  brilliancy  which 
he  witnessed  while  on  his  tour  through  North- 
ern Europe  in  the  winter  of  1856  and  '57. 

Though  these  appearances  have  seldom  been 
mentioned  by  travellers  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, yet  they  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  Commodore  Wilkes,  of  the 
U.  S.  exploring  expedition,  records  as  sublime 
and  beautiful  displays  of  the  aurora  australis  in 


the  antarctic  regions,  as  have  been  witnessed 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Of  one  that  oc- 
curred 3d  mo.  17th,  1840,  in  latitude  64°  S., 
he  says,  "  It  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I 
had  before  witnessed ;  its  activity  was  incon- 
ceivable, darting  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon, 
in  all  directions  in  the  most  brilliant  corrusca- 
tions; rays,  proceeding  as  if  from  a  point  in  | 
the  zenith,  flashed  in  brilliant  pencilling^  of 
light,  like  sparks  of  electric  fluid  in  vacuo,  and 
reappeared  again  to  vanish  •  forming  themselves 
into  one  body,  like  an  umbrella  or  fan  shut  up  ; 
again -emerging  to  flit  across  the  sky  with  ther 
rapidity  of  light,  they  showed  all  the  prismatic 
colors  at  once  or  in  quick  succession." 

The  nebulous  matter  which  is  known  to  exist! 
in  the  planetary  system  is  considered  by  Prof 
Olmstead  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  aurora!  . 
display,  and  he  supposes  the  light  is  evolved  bj 
the  friction  of  the  earth  plunging  with  itsatten  lj 
dant  atmosphere  through  this  vapor.  M.  Biol] 
is  of  the  opinion,  that  the  vapor  is  metallicn 
and  that  the  electricity  proceeds  from  Polar  vol  f  j 
canoes. 

On  this  subject,  Prof.  Farraday  says,  "Ihardh if  I 
dare  venture,  even  in  the  most  hypothetical  forn j  j 
to  ask  whether  the  aurora  borealis,  and  australi  J 
may  not  be  the  discharge  of  electricity  thuM 
urged  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  frorji 
whence  it  is  endeavoring  to  return  by  a  naturaB 
and  appointed  means  above  the  earth,  to  equa  I 
torial  regions."    Great  variations  have  been  ob|] 
served  in  the  magnetic  needle  during  the  pr<|j 
valence  of  the  northern  light,  and  many  pew 
sons  of  delicate  nervous  organization  have  bee  j: 
sensibly  affected  by  the  electrical  action  takin  r 
place  in  the  atmosphere ;  telegraph  operators  haw 
also  observed  very  singular  effects  produced  bl  J 
the  aurora  on  the  wires.    The  different  manm  ; 
in  which  the  chemical  telegraph  is  affected  I  1 
thunder  storms,  and  by  the  borealis  is  thus  inte  1 
terestingly  treated  of  in  the  New  America  V 
Cyclopedia.      "  The  atmospheric  electricitj 
generated  during  thunder  storms  passingfrom  tl  j 
wire  to  the  chemically  prepared  papers,  en  J 
a  bright  spark,  and  a  sound  like  the  snapping  J  j 
a  pistol.   It  never  remains  long  upon  the  wire  1/1 
though  it  travels  sometimes  40  or  50  miles  befo  i 
discharging  itself.    But  the  electricity  produciJ 
by  the  aurora  passes  along  the  wires  in  a  conii 
nuous  stream  with  no  sudden  discharge — effe< 
ing  the  same  result  as  that  by  the  galvarij 
battery.    A  colored  mark  upon  the  paper  j  I 
made  by  the  positive  current  of  the  aurora,  1 1 
by  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  )  the  negati  j! 
current,  on  the  contrary,  produces  a  bleachij; 
effect.    Preceding  the  appearance  of  the  auro  j, 
faint  blue  lines  appear  on  the  paper,  which  gj- 
dually  become  stronger  and  darker  so  as  to  bijt  ' 
through  several  thicknesses  of  it.    The  eff  t 
then  disappears,  and  is  soon  followed  by  -fy 
bleaching  process,  which  entirely  overcomes  ipr 
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artificial  current  of  the  batteries.  When  these 
effects  have  been  observed,  the  aurora  follows, 
and  presents  some  of  its  most  beautiful  displays 
along  the  lines  of  these  telegraphs  j  and  so  fa- 
miliar have  the  operatives  become  with  the  dis- 
turbances which  the  aurora  causes,  that  they 
can  predict  its  appearances  with  much  certainty. 
They  regard  the  electricity  generated  by  it  as 
precisely  that  of  the  electro-galvanic  battery, 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  voluminous  current 
without  intensity  of  action,  differing  from  at- 
mospheric electricity,  or  the  kind  developed  by 
friction,  which  may  be  dissipated  by  placing 
wire  conductors  leading  to  the  ground  in  close 
proximity  to  the  wires." 

When  the  air  is  of  a  proper  degree  of  density 
a  singular  experiment  may  be  performed,  show- 
ing the  resemblance  between  the  luminosity  dis- 
played in  the  passage  of  an  electric  current 
through  a  tube  partially  exhausted  of  air  and  the 
aurora.  Place  a  glass  tube  from  which  the  air 
has  been  partially  exhausted,  along  the  conductor 
of  an  electrical  machine  and  it  will  become  illu- 
minated, and  continue  so  for  a  long  time  after. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  tube  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  drawing  it  through  the  hand,  and  if 
one  end  is  grasped  by  the  hand,  while  the  other 
is  passed  over  it,  sparks  and  flashes  of  light  will 
be  emitted.  Astronomers  and  electricians  have 
not  arrived  at  any  definite  agreement  with  regard 
to  the  height  of  the  aurora  above  the  earth.  The 
discrepancies  have  probably  arisen  from  their 
observations  having  been  made  from  different 
stand  points  and  perhaps  not  directed  to  the 
same  aurora.  The  estimates  have  varied  from 
the  low  region  of  the  clouds  to  an  altitude  of 
160  miles.  Whether  we  regard  these  great 
phenomena  with  educated  or  uneducated  eyes, 
their  contemplation  tends  to  inspire  us  with  love 
and  veneration  for  that  infinite  Power  by  whose 
laws  they  are  produced  and  controlled. 

Philad'a.  M  mo.  17,  1863.  H. 


the  wings  are  moved.  Not  less  extraordinary 
is  the  power  the  bird  possesses  of  arresting  him- 
self instantaneously  at  a  certain  spot  in  dropping 
through  the  air  with  folded  wings  from  a  height 
of  three  or  four  thousand  feet.  When  circling 
so  high  up  that  he  shows  but  as  a  dot,  he  will 
suddenly  close  both  wings,  and  falling  like  an 
aerolite,  pass  through  the  intervening  space  in  a 
few  seconds  of  time.  With  a  burst  his  broad 
pinions  are  again  unfolded,  his  downward  pro- 
gress is  arrested  and  he  sweeps  away  horizontally 
smoothly,  and  without  effort.  He  has  been 
seen  to  do  this,  when  carrying  a  sheep  of 
twenty  pounds  weight  in  his  talons ;  and  from 
so  giddy  a  height  that  both  the  eagle  and  his 
booty  were  not  larger  than  a  sparrow.  It  was 
directly  over  a  wall  of  a  rock  in  which  the  eyrie 
was  built ;  and  while  the  speck  in  the  clouds 
was  being  examined,  and  doubts  entertained  as 
to  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  eagle,  down  he 
came  headlong,  every  instant  increasing  in  size, 
when,  in  passing  the  precipice,  out  flew  his 
mighty  wings  j  the  sheep  was  flung  into  the 
nest,  and  on  the  magnificent  creature  moved, 
calmly  and  unflurried,  as  a  bark  sails  gently  down 
the  stream  "of  a  river. 


THE  WAY  OF  AN  EAGLE  IN  THE  AIR. 

Great  as  are  the  distances  which  these  birds 
sometimes  fly,  it  becomes  comprehensible  when 
we  know  that  an  eagle,  as  he  sweeps  freely 
JJ  through  the  air  traverses  a  space  of  sixty  feet 
a^e(  in  a  second  of  time.    To  be  able  thus  rapidly  to 

papei 
trora, 

eac 

length  of  time  he  can  thus  remain  suspended 
"  without  a  single  beat  of  his  broad,  shadowy  pin- 
J|  ions,  is,  to  me,  still  an  inexplicable  fact.  He 
e  ,.  will  sail  forward  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  direc- 
™|  tion  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  without 
^  [  the  slightest  quiver  of  a  feather  giving  sign  that 


move  along  is  undoubtedly  an  attribute  of  power ; 
but  there  is  something  far  more  imposing,  far 
more  majestic,  in  that  calm,  onward  motion  when 
with  wings  outspread  and  quite  still,  the  mighty 
=jj  bird  floats  buoyantly  in  the  atmosphere,  upheld 
and  borne  along  by  the  act  of  mere  volition.  The 


ITEMS. 

A  report  made  to  the  Liberian  Government  on  the 
subject  of  the  progress  of  education  among  the 
people,  states,  that  of  all  the  adults,  there  cannot  be 
found  three  out  of  ten  who  cannot  read,  and  out  of 
every  fifteen,  five  who  cannot  write  to  some  extent 
as  well  as  read  ;  while  among  the  youthful  popula- 
tion out  of  every  ten,  two  cannot  be  found  who  are 
not  able  to  read  and  to  write. — Col.  Herald. 

Foretelling  Storms. — The  American  Railroad  Jour- 
nal, in  an  article  referring  to  the  late  disastrous 
rain  storm  and  freshets  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  says  : 

w  The  science  of  meteorology  has  now  arrived  at 
such  a  pitch  that  every  general  violent  storm  can  be 
predicted  with  almost  absolute  certainty  twenty- 
four  hours  in  advance.  By  means  of  the  telegraph, 
this  information  might  be  communicated  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  a  few  minutes,  so  that  signals 
could  be  displayed  along  the  coast,  while  in  the  in- 
terior, works  could  be  put  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
receive  the  expected  visitor.  Every  reservoir  could 
thus  be  run  dry  ;  every  canal  lowered  ;  even  the 
boatmen  could  be  forewarned.  A  large  number  of 
valuable  lives  were  lost  during  the  late  freshet, 
every  one  of  which  might  have  been  saved  to  their 
own  families  and  the  community  at  large. 

11  We  are  here  making  use  of  no  reckless  assertions. 
The  experiment  of  'forecasting'  the  weather  has 
been  tried  in  England.  It  is  conducted  on  strictly 
scientific  principles,  by  a  department,  under  the 
supervision  of  Admiral  Fitzroy.  To  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  in  connection  with  it,  the  British 
Government  makes  a  small  appropriation  annually. 
A  leading  English  journal  remarks  that  this  inven- 
tion has  already  been  the  means  of  saving  hundreds 
of  lives  annually.  It  is.  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
though  Fitzroy  has  made  frequent  mistakes  as  to  the 
local  gales,  yet  that  no  great  general  storm  has 
visited  the  country  during  the  past  year  without 
being  heralded,  for  several  hours  in  advance,  by  the 
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display  of  signals  along  the  coast,  warning  seamen 
to  keep  off  shore,  or  not  to  venture  out  for  the  time 
being.  In  this  country,  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  our 
general  coast  lines,  the  laws  of  the  storm  will 
doubtless  be  found  more  simple  than  in  any  part  of 
Europe." 

The  Iwe  Irohin,  an  African  news-sheet  published 
at  Abeokuta,  states  that  cotton  has  been  planted 
this  year  in  much  larger  quantities  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period,  and  that  the  raw  staple,  in  the  seed 
is  six  times  more  valuable  than  when  the  slave-trade 
excluded  lawful  commerce.  The  price  of  slaves 
has  increased,  and  was  steadily  advancing,  notwith 
standing  the  little  demand  for  them,  furnishing 
strong  proof  of  the  augmenting  value  of  the  man  as 
a  laborer. 

Although  submarine  telegraphy  is  an  industry 
which  only  dates  from  1851,  it  appears  that  the 
length  of  cable  submerged  to  the  present  date  is 
calculated  at  15,176^  miles. 

Flax  Culture. — The  high  price  of  cotton  and  the 
consequent  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  cot 
ton  fabrics,  is  awakening  attention  in  all  the  loyal 
States.  In  this  county  a  large  surface  of  soil  will  be 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  flax,  and  so  in  adjoining 
counties.  Many  farmers  in  the  German  townships  of 
Bucks  county  have  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  flax 
in  small  quantities  for  several  years  past,  and  they 
are  now  taking  it  to  the  city  markets,  where  it  is 
readily  sold  at  high  prices.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
seed  in  the  county,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  eagerly 
sought  for  during  the  ensuing  spring.  At  present 
rates,  a  crop  of  flax  is  as  good  an  investment  as  our 
farmers  can  make.  In  this  connection  we  may  state 
that  the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  Agricultural  Department,  provided  $20,000 
for  experiments  in  preparing  hemp  and  flax  as  a  sub 
stitute  for  cotton.  Invention  has  already  reached  a 
point  where  it  seems  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  com- 
plete success,  iu  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  cotton 
machinery.  Our  most  skilful  manufacturers  and 
machinists  are  very  sanguine  in  their  belief  that  the 
result  will  be  accomplished,  and  those  who  have 
given  the  most  attention  to  the  subject  are  the  men 
who  are  most  sanguine.  But  the  requisite  investi 
gation  and  experiments  need  to  be  conducted  on  a 
scale  which  requires  considerable  outlay.  If  the 
problem  shall  be  solved,  and  the  vast  quantities  of 
materials  that  are  now  absolutely  thrown  away  shall 
be  used  upon  the  spindles  that  are  now  spinning 
cotton  that  costs  a  dollar  a  pound,  what  a  blessing 
it  will  be  to  the  West,  to  the  East,  to  the  whole 
world ! 

Valuable  Hebrew  MSS. — The  Imperial  Library  of 
St.  Petersburgh  has  just  purchased  the  celebrated 
collection  of  Hebrew  and  Caraite  manuscripts  formed 
by  M.  Firkovitch,  a  Caraite  himself,  who  is  well 
known  for  his  scientific  zeal,  and  who,  during  thirty 
years  in  his  numerous  travels  in  Palestine,  the  Cau- 
casus, and  at  Constantinople,  had  collected  the 
memorials  [of  Jewish  antiquity  wherever  he  could 
find  them,  at  the  expense  of  his  fortune,  and  often  at 
the  risk  of  his  life.  (The  Caraites  are  a  Jewish  sect 
opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud.)  The  col- 
lection consists  of  47  manuscript  rolls  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, 77  collections  of  the  Old  Testament,  23  trans- 
lations in  Eastern  languages,  272  Caraite  and  523 
Rabbinist  works,  550  historical  letters  or  documents, 
722  funeral  inscriptions,  and  300  plans  of  the  ancient 
fortresses  of  New  Russia.  It  also  contains  124  au- 
thentic manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which 
21  are  anterior  to  the  ninth  century.    According  to 


the  opinions  of  MM.  Tischendorf,  Dora,  Bekker,  and 
others,  no  European  library  possesses  Habraic  roan- 
uscipts  of  so  early  a  date,  and  consequently  can  fur- 
nish such  rich  materials  for  the  complete  study  of 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  detailed  history  of 
the  collection  is  in  progress. 

Paper  Tubing. — A  novel  description  of  tubing, 
composed  of  bitumenized  paper,  has  been  brought 
forward  in  France.  It  appears  that  in  the  course  of 
some  experiments,  some  paper  which  had  been  coated 
with  bitumen  was  laid  aside  in  a  coiled  form,  and 
after  some  time  it  assumed  a  very  stiff  and  solid  form. 
Several  layers  of  bitumenized  paper  were  then  put 
around  a  cylinder,  and,  on  being  submitted  to  internal 
pressure,  it  was  found  that  a  tube  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  was  capable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of 
two  hundred- and  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
lightness  of  these  tubes,  their  portability,  cheapness, 
and  non-liability  to  oxidation,  induced  the  authorities 
of  Paris  to  try  them  for  the  conveyance  of  gas,  and 
with  entire  success.  As  to  their  capability  of  resisting 
heat,  it  is  stated  that  they  may  be  submitted  to  a 
temperature  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, without  any  deterioration. 

It  is  stated  that  a  Norwegian  naturalist  has  recently 
obtained  living  animals  from  depths  in  the  ocean, 
near  Spitzpergen,  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  He 
appears  to  have  used  the  same  apparatus  that  was 
employed  by  Dr.  Wallich,  when  the  latter  was  with 
Captain  M'Clintock  on  the  occasion  of  making  a  sur- 
vey of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  tunnelling  of  the  Alps  is  being  continued  with 
great  activity.  It  is  expected  that  the  actual  advance 
of  3.8  metres  every  twenty-four  hours  will  be  carried 
up  to  5.6  metres,  or  even  6  metres;  so  that,  unless 
some  unexpected  accident  should  occur,  the  work  will 
be  finished  in  1870.  Some  fears  have  arisen  about 
insufficient  ventilation  of  the  tunnel  when  finished 
engineers,  however,  fear  there  will  be  too  much  air. 
The  two  ends  of  the  tunnel  have  a  difference  of  level 
of  131  metres  ;  they  will,  therefore,  never  be  at  th 
same  temperature,  and  a  current  of  air  will  thus  con 
tinually  traverse  the  tunnel. 

Beyrout  and  Damascus  have  now  at  last  been 
brought  nearer  to  each  other,  by  means  of  a  regular 
carriage-road.  The  goods-traffic  will  henceforth  be 
unimpeded,  and  a  daily  diligence  between  the  two 
places  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  travellers  in  those 
parts. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is'dullanc 
prices  are  weak.  Extra  family  sold  at  $7  50  a  $7  75  pei 
barrel,  the  latter  for  choice  Ohio.  Small  sales  to  th< 
retailers  and  bakers  at  $5  87  to  $6  25  for  superfine 
62  up  to  $7  00  for  low  grade  and  good  extras,  aai 
$8  25  up  to  $9  50  for  fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour  is  selling 
slowly  at  $5.  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  is  scarce  a 
$4  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering.  Sales  ij^ 
of  good  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Red  a'  * 
$1  65  a  $1  66  per  bushel,  and  small  lots  of  White  a 
$1  80  a  $1  90.  Rye  is  held  at  $1  a  $1  05.  Con 
is  very  quiet  ;  small  sales  of  new  yellow  at  89  a  9( 
cents.  Oats  are  in  fair  request ;  Pennsylvania  an( 
Delaware  at  80  cents  per  32  lbs.,  and  50c.  measure 
Last  sale  of  Western  Barley  at  $1  55,  and  of  Bark1 
Malt  at  $1  55  a  $1  60. 

Seeds. — The  market  is  quiet  for  Cloverseed,  witl 
sales  of  fair  and  prime  quality  at  $5  50  a  5  75  pe 
64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2  25  a  $2  50  and  Flax 
seed  at  $4  00  a  $4  25  per  bushel. 
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A  JOURNAL  OP    THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued  from  page  35.]  , 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  Third  month, 
1703,  we  came  to  London  to  the  Yearly  Meeting; 
many  Friends  from  most  counties  were  there, 
and  we  were  at  many  serviceable  meetings  for 
the  worship  of  God  and  Truth's  affairs  relating 
to  gospel  order  ;  and  the  eminent  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  with  us,  to  direct  in  matters  of  church 
discipline.  When  the  service  of  the  said  Yearly 
Meeting  was  over,  I  staid  in  London,  in  Truth's 
service,  until  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the 
Third  month  aforesaid,  then  took  leave  of 
Friends  and  brethren  in  the  tender  love  of  God, 
and  went  in  company  of  Isaac  Alexander  and 
Thomas  Pierce  to  Hartford;  several  brethren  of 
London  accompanying  us  on  our  way;  the  next 
day  we  had  a  full  meeting  at  Hartford  with 
Friends  atfd  others. 

On  the  following  day  we  went  to  Ives,  and  on 
the  next  day,  being  first  day  of  the  week,  had 
a  large  meeting  there  at  Friends'  meeting-house, 
where  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  kingdom  was 
powerfully  preached,  Friends  comforted  and  well 
refreshed.  The  next  day  we  went  to  Stamford 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  were  at  Friends'  meeting 
there ;  and  on  the  day  following  to  Kingsclift  in 
Northamptonshire,  having  a  meeting  there ; 
and  next  day  back  to  Stamford,  and  had  another 
meeting  there;  the  day  following  to  Deepin, 
where  we  had  a  large  powerful  meeting;  and 
from  thence  to  Bourn,  and  had  a  meeting  there, 


which  was  large ;  many  Friends  came  thither, 
from  other  meetings,  it  being  on  a  First  day. 

After  the  meeting  we  went  to  John  Simpson's 
house  at  Lobthorp  ;  and  on  the  next  day  to  Wil- 
loughby  to  Samuel  Everet's  house,  and  had  a 
meeting  there ;  after  the  meeting  we  went  to 
Waddington ;  and  the  next  day  to  Lincoln,  to 
Friends'  Quarterly  Meeting  there,  which  held 
part  of  two  days.  When  the  service  of  that 
meeting  was  over,  we  went  to  Gainsborough, 
and  next  day  had  a  meeting  there  ;  the  day  fol- 
lowing to  Brigg,  and  next  day  had  a  large  meet- 
ing there  with  Friends,  it  being  first  day  of  the 
week ;  and  so  to  Epworth  in  the  Isle  of  Exham, 
and  had  a  meeting  there  with  Friends. 

After  meeting  we  went  to  Thorn,  and  next 
day  to  Selby,  so  had  a  meeting  there ;  the  day 
following  to  York,  to  their  county  Quarterly 
Meeting,  where  was  a  great  appearance  of  Friends 
and  our  service  well  accepted.  When  the  ser- 
vice of  this  meeting  was  over,  Isaac  Alexander, 
my  fellow-laborer  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  from 
London  hither,  went  homewards,  and  we  parted 
in  the  love  of  Christ,  in  which  we  travelled  to- 
gether. Then  I  and  Thomas  Pierce  went  to 
Weatherby,  in  the  company  of  several  Friends, 
and  that  day  had  a  meeting  there  with  Friends. 
After  the  meeting  we  went  to  Leeds;  and  next 
day  to  Halifax,  accompanied  with  Aaron  Atkin- 
son, Joseph  Baynes,  and  some  other  Friends ;  on 
the  day  following,  being  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  we  had  a  full  meeting  there. 

The  next  day,  I  and  Thomas  Pierce  took  our 
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journey  towards  Westchester,  and  that  day  came 
to  J  ohn  Merrick's  in  the  forest,  and  next  day  to 
Chester,  and  so  on  to  Nesson.  to  look  for  shipping 
for  Ireland  ;  and  not  finding  conveniency  there, 
went  to  Holyhead,  where  we  shipped  our  horses 
in  the  packet  boat,  and  that  evening  set  sail, 
having*  a  rough  night  at  sea,  but  through  the 
Lord's  mercy  came  well  into  Dublin  harbor  the 
next  morning,  being  first  day  of  the  week ;  but 
we  got  not  ashore  with  our  horses  till  near  Dight. 
I  was  weary  and  sore  with  hard  travel  and  labor, 
so  rested  at  Dublin  one  day,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing went  homeward,  accompanied  by  several 
Friends  of  Dublin  part  of  the  way,  and  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  the  Fourth  month,  1703,  came 
to  my  own  house,  where,  through  the  Lord's 
mercies  I  found  things  well,  blessed  be  his  name  ! 
This  journey  was  above  six  hundred  miles,  be- 
sides crossing  the  sea. 

Soon  after  I  came  home,  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing was  at  Castledermot,  and  I  went  there  in 
company  of  several  Friends,  where  was  a  great 
appearance  of  Friends  from  divers  parts,  and 
good  service,  a  concern  being  upon  many  for 
Truth's  prosperity,  and  good  order  in  the  church 
of  Christ.  This  meeting  held  part  of  three  days 
when  it  was  over  I  went  home,  and  kept  to  meet- 
ings as  they  fell  in  course.  Our  next  Province 
Meeting  was  at  Athy,  and  I  went  to  it  in  the  com- 
pany of  some  Friends ;  when  the  service  was 
over,  I  returned  home. 

Soon  after  I  took  a  journey  to  visit  Friends 
in  the  province  of  Munster,  with  George  Rooke, 
my  companion  and  fellow- laborer  in  the  gospel ; 
and  having  some  meetings  in  our  way,  we  came 
to  Cork,  and  were  at  their  Province  Meeting 
there,  where  were  many  Friends.  And  abiding 
there  some  days,  we  had  several  good  meetings, 
in  which  Friends  were  well  refreshed  in  the 
Lord;  and  we  parted  in  the  love  of  God.  So 
took  our  journey  to  Charlevil,  where  we  lodged 
that  night,  and  had  a  meeting;  and  on  the  next 
day  we  rode  to  Limerick,  and  had  several  meet- 
ings there  with  Friends,  from  thence  we  went 
to  Birr,  and  so  to  my  house. 

Our  Province  Meeting  for  Leinster  being  that 
week  at  Mountmelick,  I  was  there  with  many 
Friends  from  other  parts,  and  some  from  Eng- 
land. About  this  time  the  Parliament  sat  at 
Dublin,  and  the  bishops  and  priests  having  drawn 
up  heads  of  a  bill  for  their  more  easy  recovery 
of  tithes,  &c,  they  labored  with  both  houses, 
Lords  and  Commons  to  get  the  bills  passed  into 
an  act,  which  if  granted,  was  like  to  prove 
ruinous  to  Friends,  &c.  But  through  the  Lord's 
♦  mercy  and  care  over  us,  who  gave  us  favor  in 
the  hearts  of  our  superiors,  upon  diligent  appli- 
cations of  Friends  to  the  Parliament,  and  show- 
ing our  reasons  against  passing  the  said  bill, 
they  in  tenderness  to  us  and  others  whom  it 
might  affect  laid  it  aside. 

Now  I  was  unable  to  ride,  by  occasion  of  a 


fall,  but  in  some  time  after  being  recovered,  I 
went  to  our  Province  Meeting  at  Castledermot, 
where  was  a  great  appearance  of  Friends  of 
several  counties,  and  the  Lord's  good  presence 
with  us,  and  the  affairs  of  the  church,  were 
closely  managed  in  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
the  Blessed  Truth,  to  the  great  comfort  of  con- 
cerned Friends  and  brethren.  There  were  two 
Friends  from  England  with  us  ;  the  service  of 
that  meeting  held  part  of  three  days  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  discipline  of  the  church.  When 
the  meeting  was  over,  I  returned  to  my  own 
dwelling  in  the  company  of  several  Friends ; 
cold  weather  coming  on,  together  with  old  age, 
my  decaying  body  would  not  admit  me  to  travel 
long  journies.  So  I  kept  to  meetings  near  home 
as  they  fell  in  course. 

In  the  Third  month,  1704,  the  National  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  being  then  at  Dublin,  as  usual,  I 
went  thither  in  the  company  of  some  Friends, 
and  attended  the  service  of  that  meeting,  which 
held  three  days  in  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  and  for  promoting  Truth  and  righteousness 
among  us.  Comfortable  accounts  were  given 
from  other  meetings  of  the  godly  care  that  was 
on  Friends  in  their  several  meetings  and  quar- 
ters, for  the  honor  of  the  blessed  Truth,  as  also 
the  good  and  preservation  one  of  another  ;  and 
though  some  occasional  exercise  happened,  yet 
the  Lord's  power  went  over  it,  and  our  conclu- 
sive meeting  was  full,  wherein  large  and  hea- 
venly testimonies  were  borne  in  the  demonstration 
of  the  spirit  and  power  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  great  comfort  and  refresh- 
ment of  Friends ;  in  a  sense  of  which  we  re- 
turned to  our  several  places  of  abode. 

Some  time  after  I  went  to  Munster  Province 
Meeting  at  Clonmel,  which  held  most  of  two 
days,  and  was  a  refreshing  comfortable  meeting, 
in  the  heavenly  openings  of  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  and  in  our  parting  one  from  another,  in 
tenderness  of  heart  and  bowels  of  love  we  sweetly 
enjoyed  the  Lord's  goodness,  to  our  great  com- 
fort and  satisfaction.  So  I  went  home  in  com- 
pany of  some  Friends,  and  kept  to  adjacent 
meetings  as  they  came  in  course,  being  unable 
to  take  long  journies,  by  reason  of  weakness, 
and  pain  over  my  whole  body.  ^ 

Yet  Leinster  Province  Quarterly  Meeting  be- 
ing near  at  Mountmelick,  I  got  to  it,  though  un- 
der affliction  of  body,  and  the  Lord  enabled  me 
to  answer  what  service  he  required  of  me.  The 
meeting  held  part  of  three  days  in  worship  and 
discipline,  in  both  which,  through  the  Lord's 
assistance  by  his  divine  spirit  and  power,  I  bore 
a  faithful  testimony  for  the  Lord  and  his  blessed 
truth ;  so  that  if  it  were  the  last  time  the  Lord 
would  give  me  to  appear  in  public  testimony,  I 
found  myself  clear. 

After  the  meeting  I  returned  home,  but  my 
illness  increased,  so  that  my  whole  body  was  un- 
der great  affliction  and  pain,  even  nigh  unto 
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death;  no  place  could  give  me  ease,  many  Friends 
and  elders  came  daily  to  see  me  ;  some  from  far, 
in  whose  visits  I  .was  comforted,  and  by  their 
fervent  prayers,  through  the  tender  mercy  of 
God,  the  violence  of  the  raging  distemper  some- 
what abated,  and  was  brought  within  compass  of 
my  weak  abilities  to  bear.  Also  Thomas  Pierce, 
from  Limerick,  carefully  applied  things  for  my 
ease  in  this  time  of  extremity,  as  heretofore 
he  had  done  upon  the  like  occasions,  having  ac- 
companied me  several  times  in  travel,  in  the 
Lord's  service,  both  in  this  nation  and  England. 

New,  in  the  eighth  month,  in  the  year  1704, 
and  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  my  age,  be- 
ing under  much  affliction  and  weakness  of  body, 
I  was  resigned  unto  the  blessed  will  of  the  Lord. 
Yet  were  it  his  time  would  gladly  have  been  dis- 
solved, and  at  ease,  where  the  weary  are  at  rest, 
and  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.  For  I  was 
not  afraid  of  death  or  the  grave,  but  could  say 
through  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  Death  where 
is  thy  sting  ?  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
through  stedfast  faith  and  hope  in  my  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  for  me,  and 
whom  death  or  the  grave  could  not  hold ;  but 
rose  again,  and  appears  before  the  Father  for  me, 
as  advocate,  mediator  and  interceder;  who  in  my 
youthful  days  was  pleased  to  visit  me  with  the 
appearance  of  his  holy  spirit,  to  turn  me  from 
the  evil  of  my  ways,  making  me  sensible  of  his 
judgments  and  mercies,  calling  me  by  his  grace 
to  a  reformation,  and  also  put  me  into  his  service 
of  the  ministration  of  the  word  of  life,  and  doc- 
trine of  his  kingdom  endowing  me  with  a  talent 
o  f  his  holy  spirit  of  understanding  in  doctrine 
and  discipline  for  the  benefit  of  his  church, 
in  which  I  have  labored  for  the  space  of  above 
fifty  years,  according  to  my  strength  and  ability, 
through  many  troubles,  deep  exercises  and  perils 
of  divers  kinds,  met  with  by  sea  and  land,  which 
fell  to  my  lot  in  my  line  of  the  Lord's  service, 
both  in  the  wilderness  by  robbers  and  blood- 
thirsty murtherers,  by  open  opposers  and  ene- 
mies to  truth,  and  worst  of  all  by  false  brethren 
under  the  same  profession.  These  things,  and 
many  other  great  exercises  and  straits,  the  Lord's 
arm  and  gracious  Providence  have  still  preserved 
me  through,  and  supported  me  over  in  the  faith 
that  gives  victory,  having  blessed  his  work  and 
given  the  testimony  of  his  truth  dominion  to 
this  present  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  There  is  a  voice  in  every  wood, 

In  every  seed  a  tongue  ; 
A  language  in  the  restless  flood, 

In  every  sheaf  a  song." 

Under  all  circumstances,  there  is  but  one  hon- 
est course  :  and  that  is  to  do  right,  and  trust  the 
consequences  to  Divine  Providence.  "Duties 
are  ours  j  events  are  God's."    Policy  with  all 


her  cunning,  can  devise  no  rule  so  safe,  salutary, 
and  effective,  as  this  simple  maxim. 


EXTRACT  FROM  JOHN  WOOLMAN'S  WORKS. 

A  supply  to  nature's  lawful  wants,  joined 
with  a  peaceful,  humble  mind,  is  the  truest 
happiness  in  this  life ;  and  if  here  we  arrive  to 
this,  and  remain  to  walk  in  the  path  of  the  just, 
our  case  will  be  truly  happy  :  and  though  here- 
in we  may  part  with  or  miss  of  some  glaring 
show  of  riches,  and  leave  our  children  little 
else  but  wise  instructions,  a  good  example,  and 
the  knowledge  of  some  honest  employment; 
these,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  are  suf- 
ficient for  their  happiness,  and  are  more  likely 
to  prove  so,  than  laying  up  treasures  for  them, 
which  are  often  rather  a  snare  than  a  real  bene- 
fit ;  especially  to  them,  who,  instead  of  being 
exampled  to  temperance,  are  in  all  things  taught 
to  prefer  the  getting  of  riches,  and  to  coosider 
the  distinctions  they  give  as  the  principal 
business  of  this  life.  These  readily  overlook 
the  true  happiness  of  man,  as  it  results  from  the 
enjoyment  of  all  things  in  the  fear  of  God,  and, 
substituting  an  inferior  good,  dangerous  in  the 
acquiring,  and  uncertain  in  the  fruition,  they 
are  subject  to  many  disappointments,  and  every 
sweet  carries  its  sting. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  his  apostles,  as  appears  by  their  lives  and 
doctrines,  that  the  highest  delights  of  sense,  or 
most  pleasing  objects  visible,  ought  ever  to  be 
accounted  infinitely  inferior  to  that  real  intel- 
lectual happiness  suited  to  man  in  his  primitive 
innocence  and  now  to  be  found  in  truer  venera- 
tion of  mind ;  and  that  the  comforts  of  our 
present  life,  the  things  most  grateful  to  us, 
ought  always  to  be  received  with  temperance, 
and  never  made  the  chief  object  of  our  desire, 
hope,  or  love :  but  that  our  whole  heart  and 
affections  be  principally  looking  to  that  "  city, 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  maker  and 
builder  is  God."  Did  we  so  improve  the  gifts 
bestowed  on  us,  that  our  children  might  have 
an  education  suited  to  these  doctrines,  and  our 
example  to  confirm  it,  we  might  rejoice  in 
hopes  of  their  being  heirs  of  an  inheritance 
incorruptible. 

This  inheritance,  as  Christians,  we  esteem 
the  most  valuable  \  and  how  then  can  we  fail 
to  desire  it  for  our  children  ?  O  that  we  were 
consistent  with  ourselves,  in  pursuing  means 
necessary  to  obtain  it ! 


TEACH  YOUR  CHILDREN  TO  TELL  THE  TRUTH. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  :  "  Accustom  your  children 
to  a  strict  attention  to  truth,  even  in  the  most 
minute  particulars.  If  a  thing  happen  at  one 
window,  and  they  when  relating  it  say  that  it 
happened  at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass,  but 
instantly  check  them  :  you  do  not  know  where 
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deviation  from  truth  will  end.  It  is  more  from 
carelessness  about  truth  than  from  intentional 
lying  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the 
world.  All  truth  is  not  of  equal  importance  ; 
but  if  little  violations  are  allowed,  every  viola- 
tion will,  in  time,  be  thought  little." 


CHRIST  ABIDETH  EVER,  AS  SHOWN  BY  SCRIP- 
TURE TESTIMONY. 

"  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for- 
ever." The  same  Almighty  power,  in  all 
former  and  present  time,  and  will  be  the  same 
in  all  coming  time. 

u  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  He  was  not 
only  before  Abraham,  but  the  language  on  re- 
cord is,  "  Now,  oh  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was." 

At  the  time  of  Cain's  transgression,  Christ, 
the  indwelling  spirit  of  the  living  God,  was  with 
him  and  was  his  accuser.  The  inquiry  was, 
"  Why  art  thou  wroth,  and  why  is  thy  coun- 
tenance fallen  ?  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou 
not  be  accepted  ;  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin 
lieth  at  the  door."  It  was  not  through  creeds 
nor  articles  of  faith,  formed  in  the  wisdom  of 
man,  that  Cain  was  convicted,  but  through  the 
immediate  workings  of  Christ,  the  divine  spirit, 
of  which  it  is  testified,  "  My  spirit  shall  not  al- 
ways strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh." 
Scripture  testimony  also  is,  "  There  is,  there- 
fore, now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but 
after  the  spirit."  For  there  is  nothing  but  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  that  can  make  us 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death — and  what 
is  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  the  seed 
of  God.  We  have  scripture  testimony  to  show 
the  power  of  this  seed  to  overcome  evil :  "I  will 
put  enmity  between  thy  seed  and  its  seed  (which 
is  Christ  in  man)  ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel." 

"  All  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God." 
u  A  manifestation  of  the  spirit  is  given  to  every 
man,  whereby  he  may  profit."  And  as  Christ 
said,  M I  will  be  with  you  alway,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world,"  so  He  is  manifested  by  his 
spirit  in  us  in  this  day,  and  by  his  power  con- 
demns sin  in  the  flesh. 

Canada  West,  bth  mo.,  1863.  J.  W. 


EARLY  PIETY. 

Early  piety  is  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  in 
the  world.  Religion,  above  every  other  acqui- 
sition, enriches  and  adorns  the  mind  of  man  ; 
and  it  is  especially  congenial  with  the  natural 
susceptibilities  of  the  youthful  mind.  The 
vivacity  and  versatility  of  youth,  the  tenderness 
and  ardor  of  the  affections  in  this  age,  exhibit 
piety  to  the  best  advantage.  How  delightful 
is  it  to  see  the  bosoms  of  the  young  swelling 


with  the  lively  emotions  of  pure  devotion  !  How 
beautiful  is  the  tear  of  penitence  or  of  holy 
joy,  which  glistens  in  the  eye  of  the  tender 
youth ! 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  HISTORY,  DOCTRINE,  AND 

DISCIPLINE  OF  FRIENDS. 
Written  at  the  desire  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
London. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Although  more  than  a  century  hath  elapsed 
since  we  became  a  distinct  religious  society; 
yet,  from  several  causes,  our  principles  at  this 
day  are  frequently  either  not  understood  or 
misrepresented.  Many  books  explanatory  of 
our  tenets  and  practices  have,  indeed,  been 
published  by  authors  of  our  own  profession. 
Some  of  these  are  more  diffuse  than  every 
reader  hath  leisure  or  inclination  to  peruse; 
others,  more  compendious,  do  not  comprehend 
all  the  particulars  which  we  ourselves  wish  to 
be  known,  or  with  which  inquirers  may  desire 
to  be  acquainted.  It  is,  therefore,  judged  ex- 
pedient to  present  to  such  as  are  disposed  to  be 
rightly  informed  respecting  us,  a  summary  ac- 
count of  our  origin  and  history,  of  our  doctrines, 
and  of  our  discipline,  which  may  give  the 
reader  a  true,  though  general  representation ; 
and  then,  as  leisure  or  inclination  may  allow  or 
induce  him,  he  may  render  his  knowledge  of 
us,  and  of  our  principles,  more  particular  by 
having  recourse  to  some  of  the  publications 
already  hinted  at.  To  such  a  purpose,  among 
others,  the  works  of  George  Fox,  William 
Sewel,  William  Penn  and  Robert  Barclay,  are 
well  adapted ;  and  to  those  who  may  be  thus 
induced  to  inquire  into  our  principles,  we 
would  also  recommend  the  example  of  the 
Bereans,  who  examined  the  holy  Scriptures,  to 
find  if  "  those  things  were  so."* 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  Gospel, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  highest,  as  well  as  the 
last  dispensation  of  God  to  man,  can  never 
be  so  well  understood  as  when  it  is  considered 
as  having  the  boundless  love  of  the  Great 
Creator  for  its  cause,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  human  race  for  its  end  and  aim. 

It  seems  to  be  time  for  the  sincere  in  heart 
to  wave  the  ceremonials  of  religion  (concerning 
which  there  hath  been  enough  of  contention 
and  animosity,)  for  the  sake  of  its  essence.  In 
proportion  as  men  are  gathered  to  the  one  thing 
needful,  the  government  of  Christ's  Spirit  in 
the  heart,  they  lose  the  inclination  for  conten- 
tion, and  are  in  the  true  way  to  unity.  Then 
can  they  breathe  forth  the  primitive  and  perma- 
nent Gospel  language,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards 
men."f 

HISTORY. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  is 
*Acts  xvii.  2.         fLuke  ii.  14. 
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known  to  have  been,  in  England,  a  time  of 
great  dissension  respecting  religion.  Many 
pious  persons  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    Various  societies  of 
dissenters  had  accordingly  arisen,  some  of  whom 
evinced  their  sincerity  by  grievous  sufferings, 
under  the  intolerance  of  those  who  governed 
Church  affairs.*    But  these  societies,  notwith- 
standing their  honest  zeal,  seem  to  have  stopped 
short  in  their  progress  towards  a  complete 
reformation^ •  and,  degenerating  into  formality, 
to  have  left  their  most  enlightened  members  still 
to  lament  the  want  of  something  more  instruc- 
tive and  consolatory  to  the  soul,  than  the  most 
rigorous  observance  of  their  ordinances  had 
ever  produced.    Thus,  dissatisfied  and  disconso- 
late, they  were  ready  to  follow  any  teacher, 
who  seemed  able  to  direct  them  to  that  light 
and  peace  of  which  they  felt  the  need.  Many 
such  in  succession  engaged  their  attention, 
until,  finding  the  insufficiency  of  them  all,  they 
withdrew  from  the  communion  of  every  visible 
church,  and  dwelt  retired  and  attentive  to  the 
inward  state  of  their  own  minds,  often  deeply 
distressed  for  the  want  of  that  true  knowledge 
of  God,  which  they  saw  to  be  necessary  for 
salvation,  and  for  which,  according  to  their 
ability,  they  fervently  prayed.    These  sincere 
breathings  of  spirit  being  answered  by  the  ex- 
tension of  some  degree  of  heavenlyconsolation, 
they  became  convinced  that,  as  the  heart  of 
man  is  the  scene  of  the  tempter's  attacks,  it 
must  also  be  that  of  the  Redeemer's  victory. 
With  renewed  fervency,  therefore,  they  sought 
his  appearance  in  their  minds  •  and  thus,  being 
renewedly  furnished  with  his  saving  light  and 
help,  they  not  only  became  instructed  in  the 
things  pertaining  to  their  own  salvation,  but 
they  discovered  many  practices  in  the  world 
which  have  a  show  of  religion,  to  be,  neverthe- 
less, the  effect  of  the  unsubjected  will  of  man, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  genuine  simplicity  of 
the  Truth. 

These  people  were  at  first  hidden  from  each 
other,  and  each  probably  conceived  his  own 
heart  to  be  the  single  repository  of  a  discovery 
so  important*  but  it  did  not  consist  with  divine 
goodness,  that  the  candle  thus  lighted  should 
always  remain  under  the  bed  or  the  bushel. 
Our  honorable  elder  George  Fox,  who  signally 
experienced  the  afflicting  dispensations  which 
we  have  described,  and  had  also  been  quickened 
by  the  immediate  touches  of  divine  love,  could 
not  satisfy  his  apprehensions  of  duty  to  God  with- 
out bearing  public  testimony  against  the  common 
modes  of  worship,  and  directing  the  people  where 
to  find  the  like  consolation  and  instruction.  As"f 


*Sewell,p.  5,  6.  edit.  1722.  Perm,  vol.  5,  p.  211, 
212,  edit.  1782. 

fFox's  Journal,  p.  14,  15,  21,  edit.  1765. 


he  travelled  in  this  service,  he  met  with  divers 
of  those  seeking  persons  who  had  been  exercised 
in  a  similar  manner ;  these  readily  received  his 
testimony;  several  of  them  also  became  preachers 
of  the  same  doctrine,  multitudes  were  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  this  inward  manifestation  3* 
and  many  meetings  were  settled.*)" 

Those  who  attempt  to  detach  the  people  from 
the  teachings  of  men,  must  expect  for  their 
enemies  those  men  who  make  a  gain  of  teach- 
ing. Such  was  the  lot  of  our  first  Friends : 
and  laws,  made  either  in  the  times  of  popery 
or  since  the  Reformation  against  non-conform- 


*1  Cor.  xii.  7. 

f  These  people  were  first  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Quakers  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  George  Fox  was  the  principal  instrument 
of  gathering  them  into  a  religious  society.  His  out- 
ward employment  while  young,  was  chiefly  in  the 
care  of  sheep,  and  from  his  infancy  being  of  a  grave, 
solid,  observing  turn  of  mind,  was  early  restrained 
from  the  follies  incident  to  youth ;  solicitous  above 
all  things  to  obtain  the  favor  of  God,  and  to  avoid 
every  thing  which  either  the  Scriptures  or  the  inward 
principle  of  Divine  Grace  taught  him  to  believe  was 
offensive  to  him,  though  in  so  doing,  many  corrupt 
practices,  which  custom  had  familiarised  to  the 
Professors  of  Christianity,  presented  themselves  as 
obstacles  in  his  way,  which  for  a  time  occasioned 
him  much  anxiety,  lest  his  own  particular  prospect 
should  mislead  him ;  but  as  he  retained  an  inflexible 
integrity,  be  gained  experience  by  the  things  that  he 
suffered,  and  as  his  understanding  was  gradually 
illuminated,  he  received  satisfaction  in  the  many 
doubts  he  had  long  painfully  labored  under.  In  the 
year  1647,  and  23d  of  his  age,  he  travelled  through 
several  counties  of  England,  seeking  out  such  as,  in 
religious  tenderness,  were  inquiring  after  the  way  of 
life  and  salvation :  these  he  taught  both  by  precept 
and  example  the  benefit  of  retiring  into  silence,  and 
instructed  them  to  cease  from  all  self-performances, 
to  turn  to  the  light  of  Christ  in  their  own  hearts, 
and  wait  to  feel  the  instructions  of  his  Spirit  there, 
that  their  knowledge,  worship  and  religious  services 
might  not  stand  in  the  will  of  man,  but  in  "the 
power  of  an  endless  life." 

In  this  service  of  love  he  continued,  and  his  labors 
were  so  blessed,  that  great  numbers  were  convinced 
by  his  ministry,  and  that  of  others  who  were  gathered 
into  the  same  inward  divine  principle. 

Thus  it  was,  that  a  man  without  any  worldly  ad- 
vantages of  station  or  literature,  merely  by  a  con- 
tinued attention  to  the  guidance  of  that  Divine  Light 
which  he  bore  testimony  to  ;  the  energy  and  power 
of  his  ministry,  the  convincing  plainness  and  clear- 
ness of  his  doctrine,  and  the  correspondent  sanctity 
of  his  life,  became  an  instrument  in  the  Lord's  hand 
to  collect  from  all  professions  and  most  ranks,  great 
numbers  of  piously  disposed  people,  who  were  at 
length  embodied  into  a  religious  society,  governed 
by  one  of  the  best  systems  of  Christian  Discipline 
that  history  affords  any  account  of. 

These  converts  to  the  Light  Gf  Christ  in  the  soul 
of  man,  were  distinguishable  for  a  grave,  sedate  de- 
portment, singular  uprightness  in  their  dealings  ; 
punctuality  in  the  performance  of  their  promises  ; 
a  sparingness  in  discourse;  great  temperance  and 
frugality  at  their  tables,  and  plainness  and  simplicity 
in  their  dress  and  behaviour. 
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ists,  served  as  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
jealousy  of  the  priests,  and  the  intolerance  of  the 
magistrates.  Indeed,  at  the  time  Friends  first 
attracted  public  notice,  legal  pretences  were  not 
always  thought  necessary  to  justify  the  abuse 
which  they  suffered.  It  was  duriug  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  when  opposition  to  a  na- 
tional ministry  which  was  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly reformed,  was  deemed  an  offence  of  no 
small  import.  Much  personal  abuse  was  ac- 
cordingly bestowed;*  imprisonment  was  com- 
mon, and  corporal  punishment  frequent.  Im- 
prisonment was  often  rendered  more  severe  and 
disgusting  by  the  cruelty  of  particular  magis- 
trates, and  from  the  numbers  which  were  con- 
fined together;  and  stripes,  under  pretence  of 
vagrancy,  were  inflicted  without  regard  to  sex, 
and  on  persons  of  unimpeached  character,  and 
of  good  circumstances  in  the  world  "j" 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  "  Thoughts  in  my  Garden.'' 
BY  MARY  G.  WARE. 

THE  DAWNING  DAY. 

I  find  great  pleasure,  as  well  as  instruction,  in 
working  in  a  garden.  All  the  processes  of  gar- 
dening are  full  of  suggestion  to  every  mind  that 
loves  to  think.  The  Lord  is  ever  preaching  to 
us  in  all  His  Providences  ;  but  in  none  of  them 
more  plainly  than  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

My  garden  is  an  open,  sunny  spot,  lying  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  scenery.  In  front  it  is 
bounded  by  the  village  street;  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest that  can  anywhere  be  found ;  bordered  on 
each  side  with  luxuriant  maple  and  ash  trees, 
forming  a  long  and  beautiful  avenue,  such  as 
would  make  a  fitting  approach  to  the  finest  house 
in  the  land,  but  which,  to  my  mind,  is  all  the 
more  beautiful  for  belonging  to  everybody  in 
the  village,  instead  of  being  the  property  of  a 
single  individual.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  there  stands  a  superb  grove  of  stately  old 
elms,  planted  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  to  adorn 
the  site  of  the  parsonage,  which  was  built  when 
the  town  was  settled  for  the  second  time,  after 
having  been  totally  destroyed  during  King 
Philip's  war.  South  of  the  garden,  separated 
from  it  by  a  small  lawn,  stands  our  old  rambling 
house,  whose  age  is  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
canopied  by  two  immense  elms,  whose  youth  no 
man  remembers.  On  the  west  is  a  deep,  wind- 
ing dell,  shaded  with  a  variety  of  fine  trees,  and 
ending  in  a  broad  meadow,  across  which,  through 
the  vista  framed  by  the  dell,  the  eye  wanders 
away  northward,  among  groves  of  walnuts,  and 
elms,  and   then  the  village,  with  its  heaven. 

*Fox,  26.  Besse's  Sufferings  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  ch.  6,  and  29,  and  passim, 
f  Ibid.  pref.  and  passim. 


pointing  steeples,  and  distant,  wooded  hills  be- 
yond. 

In  the  warm  Summer  mornings,  I  love  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  my  garden  and  see  the  sun 
rise,  bathing  the  landscape,  with  a  refulgence  of 
beauty  such  as  no  other  hour  of  his  course  ever 
bestows.  What  the  rosebud  is  to  the  rose,  the 
early  morning  is  to  the  rest  of  the  day.  There 
is  a  freshness  and  purity  in  the  aspect  of  the 
landscape  then  that  resembles  nothing  else  so 
much  as  an  opening  bud  of  the  queen  of 
flowers.  There  is  a  brilliant  crystalline  clear- 
ness in  the  atmosphere,  too,  that  gives  a  distinct- 
ness to  the  outline  of  even  distant  objects,  which 
is  never  produced  by  the  glaring  light  of  noon, 
nor  the  busy  gleam  of  the  evening  twilight.  It 
is  Nature's  most  genial  hour,  when  her  face 
glows  with  warmest  welcome  to  her  lovers,  un- 
obscured  by  any  of  those  vails  of  earthly  miasm 
that  are  sure  to  dim  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  at 
a  later  hour. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  believing  that  there  is 
a  correspondence  between  this  peculiar  beauty  of 
the  early  morning  and  the  commencement  of  the 
regenerate  life.  When  the  soul  is  first  roused 
from  its  stupor  of  world liness  and  self-love,  a 
door  seems  suddenly  to  have  opened  through 
which  we  look  into  the  fair  light  of  that  city 
which  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  and  we  feel  as  if 
we  should  never  turn  away  from  it  to  follow  af- 
ter the  dim,  earthly  flame  that  has  hitherto 
lighted  our  pathway.  A  vision  of  celestial 
beauty  beckons  us  to  go  with  it  into  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  we  think  we  shall  never  tire, 
while  our  day  of  life  lasts,  of  strewing  palm 
branches  along  the  way  and  singing  psalms  of 
joy  and  praise.  This  period  is  of  but  short 
duration.  The  rising  of  the  natural  sun  soon 
causes  the  vapors  of  the  earth  to  ascend,  and 
dim  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  even 
in  the  fairest  days ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  the 
spiritual  sun  shines  in  upon  our  souls,  and  as  it 
rises  higher  and  higher,  reveals  to  us  more  and 
more  of  the  noxious  evils  that  permeate  every 
fiber  of  our  being.  The  warmer  th.e  sun  shines, 
the  more  quickly  the  vapors  rise,  and  the  more 
distinctly  the  evils  of  our  nature  become  revealed 
to  us.  It  may  be  that,  as  the  day  advances,  we 
shall  forget  our  vision  of  the  morning,  and, 
blinded  by  the  mists  that  wrap  us  round,  suc- 
cumb to  evil,  until  we  lose  our  faith,  so  that  our 
noon  shall  be  surrounded  in  darkness,  and  our 
sun  go  down  in  the  blackness  of  despair.  Such 
cannot  be  the  result  of  a  genuine  conversion.  If 
the  light  and  warmth  of  the  early  dawn  awoke 
a  sincerely  answering  love  in  the  soul,  the  mem- 
ory of  that  first  vision  of  the  heavenly  life 
will  go  with  us  through  every  moment  of  the 
day,  kindling  a  faith  that  shall  give  us  light 
though  thick  clouds  overshadow  our  path ;  giving 
us  a  rejoicing  hope  for  brighter  hours  in  store 
for  us ;  and  finally,  burning  with  the  steady 
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flame  of  charity,  shall  keep  the  heart  warm,  and 
the  head  clear  in  every  trial  and  emergency  life 
can  bring. 

The  morning  dawn  is  eloquent  with  life  and 
hope,  and  the  promise  of  power  to  meet  the  toil 
that  is  to  come.  The  evening  twilight  is  sug- 
gestive of  peaceful  repose  from  the  toil  that  is 
past.  If  the  day  of  our  life  has  been  one  of 
faithful  effort,  after  the  regeneration  it  will  end 
in  a  twilight  that  shall  say  to  the  soul,  "  Depart 
in  peace  \  for  the  morning  that  waits  for  thee 
shall  know  no  diminution  of  its  glories  \  but  shall 
shine  more  and  more  brightly  and  clearly  and 
peacefully  throughout  a  perfect,  eternal  day." 


GOD  AT  THE  HELM. 

On  the  coast  of  Norway,  there  is  a  fearful 
whirlpool,  known  as  the  Maelstrom,  which,  at 
certain  stages  of  the  tide,  rages  with  terrible 
violence,  and  sweeps  into  its  vortex  the  vessels 
which  approach  it  unwarily.  For  many  years 
it  was  supposed  that  it  was  impossible  to  pilot  a 
ship  safely  across  this  whirlpool,  but  skilful 
pilots  now  at  certain  conditions  of  the  tide  make 
the  passage  with  safety.  To  the  voyager  unused 
to  its  dangers,  however,  the  passage,  though 
under  the  guidance  of  the  most  accomplished 
helmsman,  seems  full  of  horrors ;  on  one  side 
yawns  the  dark  abyss,  toward  which  the  circling 
tide  seems  hurrying  him ;  before  and  on  either 
side  are  huge  black  rocks  against  which  the 
waves  break  with  fearful  violence,  and  the  con- 
tact with  which  would  hurl  his  ship  to  swift 
destruction ;  around  him,  too,  the  waves  rush 
madly,  while  the  vessel,  careening  by  the  force 
of  the  current,  seems  ready  to  plunge  headlong 
downward ;  if  now  the  pilot's  grasp  upon  the 
helm  relaxes,  or  the  ship  yields  not  instantly  to 
it,  death  is  inevitable.  But  while  he  gazes 
thus,  almost  transfixed  with  terror,  the  waters 
suddenly  grow  smooth,  the  roaring  of  the  waves 
cease,  and  the  vessel,  righting  itself  impercep- 
tibly, glides  out  upon  the  smooth,  unruffled 
sea. 

So  is  it  in  the  affairs  of  our  mortal  life. 
There  are  times  when  we  seem  ready  to  go 
down  into  the  depths  of  woe  and  anguish ;  when 
before  us  is  the  abyss  ready  to  swallow  us  up, 
and,  around  us  on  every  hand,  obstacles  oppose 
our  progress  and  threaten  us  with  destruction. 
Our  souls  are  almost  palsied  with  affright,  for 
it  seems  as  if  the  very  next  moment  we  might 
be  ruined  for  time,  and,  perhaps,  for  eternity. 
All  the  precious  freight  of  hopes  we  have  so 
long  borne  in  our  bosoms,  now  burdens  our 
spirits,  and,  almost  in  despair,  we  exclaim,  How 
shall  we  escape  from  these  impending  dangers  ? 
Who  shall  guide  us  amid  such  perils  ?  Fear 
not,  saint  of  God,  thy  Father  is  at  the  helm. 
He  knows  every  obstacle,  every  danger.  His 
eye  never  grows  dim,  his  hand  never  falters, 


and  both  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him. 
Even  while  thou  art  gazing  in  terror  on  the 
dangers  around  thee,  his  hand  shall  guide  thee 
to  the  still  waters — and,  spanning  the  gulf  thou 
hast  dreaded,  thou  shalt  behold  the  bow  of  the 
covenant,  the  token  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promises. — Moravian. 


TO  THE  SENATE  AND  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Representative  Commit- 
tee, or  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  adjacent  parts  of  Maryland, 
respectfully  sheweth,  that, 

Your  Memorialists  have  observed  with  deep 
regret  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey,  entitled,  "An  Act  to 
Prevent  the  Immigration  of  Negroes  and  Mulat- 
toes,"  and  imposing  a  penalty  upon  citizens  of 
the  State  who  shall  encourage  such  Negro  or 
Mulatto  to  emigrate  into,  settle,  or  remain  with- 
in the  bounds  thereof. 

Your  Memorialists  are  known  to  have  been 
the  friends  of  the  class  intended  to  be  proscribed 
by  this  Act,  and  have  repeatedly  appeared  in 
their  behalf  before  legislative  bodies  to  plead 
their  cause  and  seek  their  protection,  by  just 
and  wise  laws,  purely  upon  grounds  of  philan- 
thropy and  justice. 

We  now  appear  before  you,  to  ask,  in  the 
name  of  humanity  and  religion,  that  no  legisla- 
tive enactment  may  be  permitted  to  deprive  this 
unfortunate  class  of  the  few  remaining  rights 
and  privileges  they  have  been  permitted  to  en- 
joy, and  which,  in  consideration  of  the  manifold 
blessings  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  that 
Being  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift,  we  ought  to  protect,  rather  than  dimin- 
ish. • 

We  have  not  seen  any  reasons  offered  for  the 
proposed  measure;  neither  do  we  believe  that 
there  are  any  considerations  of  expediency 
urging  it  upon  you  as  a  matter  of  safety  or  ne- 
cessity ;  and  we  believe  our  own  rights  become 
insecure  the  moment  we  look  with  apathy  upon 
the  rights  of  others. 

The  passage  of  such  a  law  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  would  present  the  anomaly  of  a  strong 
and  powerful  State  forgetting  its  obligations  to 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  forsaking  the 
high  position  it  has  hitherto  taken  of  its  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all  mankind,  and  becoming  the 
oppressor  of  a  down-trodden  people,  who,  how- 
ever humble  may  be  their  position  in  society,  are 
nevertheless  a  part  of  the  family  of  that  Great 
Being  who  hath  extended  equally  his  care  and 
protection  to  all,  without  respect  to  nation  or 
color. 

To  make  it  criminal  for  men  to  wear  the 
complexion  which  nature  has  given  them,  we 
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believe  would  be  a  new  and  extraordinary  feature 
in  the  legislation  of  New  Jersey,  a  dark  stain 
upon  its  statute  book,  a  retrograde  step  in  civili- 
zation, an  act  of  injustice,  a  disgrace  to  religion, 
and  a  dishonor  in  the  Divine  sight. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully  but 
earnestly  remonstrate  against  the  passage  of  any 
law  that  would  deprive  this  class  of  persons  of 
any  rights  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
protected,  believing  that  such  action  would 
strike  at  the  fundamental  principles  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  man. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Meeting.  Wm.  Dorsey,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  21st,  1863. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  4,  1863. 

We  have,  in  a  previous  number,  thrown  out 
a  few  hints  on  the  subject  of  obituaries.  Some 
are  sent  to  us  written  in  a  style  of  such  inflated 
panegeric,  that  we  are  obliged  to  decline  them, 
and  merely  insert  a  notice  of  the  death ;  others 
are  so  long  that  we  feel  at  liberty  to  curtail 
them  of  unimportant  particulars,  or  to  make  a 
synopsis. 

We  are  such  imitative  beings,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  writing  obituaries  is  so  on  the  increase, 
that  did  we  not  use  the  privilege  alluded  to,  a; 
large  portion  of  our  paper  might  come  at  last 
to  be  taken  up  with  what  may  be  called  "  Epi- 
taphs." 

We  desire  to  avoid  wounding  the  tender  feel- 
ings of  any,  but  as  it  is  well  known  that  grief 
exaggerates  the  virtues,  while  it  obliterates  the 
faults  of  the  deceased,  it  would  seem  not  to  be* 
the  most  favorable  state  of  mind  for  delineating 
the  character  of  the  loved  one,  even  were  such 
a  delineation  profitable  to  the  general  reader. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the 
daily  papers,  in  some  of  which  the  obituary 
notices  are  repugnant  to  good  sense  and  good 
taste,  may  understand  the  fear  we  have,  lest, 
professing  as  we  do,  to  be  a  simple,  truth-loving, 
and  moderate  people,  we  should  gradually  slide 
into  these  ways  of  the  world. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  wishing  in 
all  cases  to  exclude  everything  except  the  sim- 
ple notice  of  a  decease.  There  are  circumstances 
in  the  life,  as  well  as  connected  with  the  death 
of  some  individuals,  which  are  calculated  to 
call  forth  and  strengthen  the  religious  feelings, 


and  are  therefore  valuable  and  profitable.  These 
we  willingly  admit,  as  in  accordance  with  the 
object  of  our  paper ;  while  mere  panegeric,  or 
circumstances  only  of  interest  to  the  family 
circle,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  omitting. 


We  commence  in  the  present  number  the 
republication  of  a  Summary  of  the  History, 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Friends,  published 
from  the  London  edition,  in  1805. 

To  many  of  our  readers,  it  may  appear  unne- 
cessary to  bring  into  view  publications  of  this 
character,  containing  views  with  which  they 
are  so  familiar,  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
variety  of  light  and  unprofitable  reading  with 
which  the  press  of  our  country  is  teeming,  it  is 
important  occasionally  to  revive  those  things 
which  were  written  aforetime,  in  order  that 
the  views  and  principles  held  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  shall  be  rightly  appreciated. 

We  fear  that  the  simplicity  of  the  testimony, 
as  presented  in  this  summary,  has  been  widely 
departed  from,  and  a  disposition  has  been  mani- 
fested by  many  bearing  our  name  to  engraft 
upon  the  simple  stock  of  Quakerism,  views  and 
opinions  which  have  had  their  origin  in  schools 
of  Divinity,  and  not  in  the  school  of  Christ. 


A  subscriber  asks  for  information  in  reference 
to  an  article,  published  in  our  columns  about  a 
year  ago,  on  silk  worms  that  would  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Alanthus,  and  states  that  a  friend 
in  Baltimore  proposed  to  furnish  the  seed  of  the 
Alanthus.  He  adds  that  he  has  written  to  the 
friend  on  the  subject,  but  received  no  reply. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  answer  his  inquiry  ? 

A  Friend  writing  from  N.  J.,  expresses  his 
regret  at  our  having  published  the  letter  from 
Friends^ of  Prairie  Grove  to  President  Lincoln. 
Had  we  supposed,  as  he  does,  that  they  designed 
to  encourage  the  President  to  prosecute  the 
war,  it  would  not  have  been  placed  in  our  paper. 
But  we  do  not  so  understand  it. 


An  act  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  Ne- 
groes and  Mulattoes  into  New  Jersey,  having 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that 
State,  a  delegation  of  Friends,  appointed  by  the 
Representative  Committee  of  Philad'a.  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  have  the  matter  in  charge,  attended 
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at  Trenton,  and  presented  the  Memorial  which 
appears  in  the  present  number. 

They  had  an  interview  with  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  whom  the  Bill  had 
been  referred,  and  also  with  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  Both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
have  since  adjourned,  and  we  are  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  Bill  was  indefinitely  postponed 
by  the  Senate. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends  within 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  to  promote  sub- 
scriptions to  Friends'  Educational  Association, 
will  meet  on  Sixth  day  morning,  10th  inst.,  at 
11  o'clock;  at  Race-street  Meeting  House,  up 
stairs. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Clerk. 


Died,  Third  month  22d,  Mary  Lester,  in  the  89th 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  On  the  26th  ult.  William  Neal,  son  of  Stephen 

and  Elizabeth  N.  Cox,  aged  4|  years. 


Died,  on  the  23d  of  2nd  mo.,  1863,  Joseph  Dodgson, 
of  Darby,  aged  77  years. 

In  the  death  of  this  beloved  friend  we  feel  that  we 
have  lost  a  father  in  our  Israel,  an  elder  brother  in 
the  church  of  Christ.  He  was  born  near  Carlisle  in  the 
aorth  of  England,  in  the  year  1786  ;  his  parents  were 
consistent  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  in 
very  early  life  his  mind  was  brought  under  the  sanc- 
tifying influence  of  the  power  of  truth.  He  was  al- 
ways a  diligent  attender  of  religious  meetings,  and 
has  frequently  been  heard  to  remark  what  excellent 
meetings  he  had  when  quite  a  youth  ;  he  and  a  dear 
old  Friend  being  often  the  only  male  members  pre- 
sent. Thus  he  was  led  to  pursue  that  path  which 
leads  to  happiness  and  peace,  and  arrived  to  the  state 
Df  manhood  conscientiouslyendeavoring  to^ulfil  his  va- 
rious duties.  His  health  not  being  good  he 'came  to  this 
country  about  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and  letters 
from  his  friends  there  give  abundant  evidence  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  his  native  land. 
He  settled  in  Darby,  and  remained  an  inhabitant  of 
this  place  until  at  the  age  of  77  years  he  was  gathered 
into  the  heavenly  garner  as  a  "shock  of  eorn  fully 
ripe  in  its  season."  He  occupied  the  station  of  an  _ 
Elder  for  35  years ;  was  of  a  remarkably  calm  and  even  j 
disposition,  and  his  mind  being  clothed  with  the  at-  i 
tributes  of  goodness,  he  sincerely  desired  the  pros-  j 
perity  of  Zion,  and  the  enlargement  of  her  borders.  ' 
tn  him  the  poor  have  lost  a  faithful  friend,  and  many 
;an  testify  to  the  kind  words,  the  Christian  counsel 
;hey  have  received  from  him. 

His  health  had  been  declining  for  several  months, 
ilthough  he  was  not  confined  to  his  chamber  «more 
than  a  week  ;  during  that  time  many  Friends  visited 
lim,  and  beheld  with  what  composure  and  resignation 
be  was  prepared  to  bid  farewell  to  earthly  things,  and 
laving  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith, 
vould,  doubtless,  receive  the  heavenly  greeting,  "wel- 
^me  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'-'  A  short  time 
>£fore  his  departure  he  remarked  to  one  who  sat  by 
tig?,  "The  prayer  of  my  heart  has  been  this  day 
although  I  believe  I  have  not  expressed  it,)  Lord 
'esus  receive  my  spirit,  that  where  thou  art,  I  may  be 
lso ;  and  then  added,  but  all  I  ask  is  to  be  admitted 
nto  one  of  the  smallest  mansions  of  the  Father's 
house,"  thus  showing  the  humility  of  his  soul  as  he 
cas  about  to  enter  into  that  city,  "  whose  walls  are 
alvation,  and  whose  gates  are  praise." 

Darby.  "  M. 


From  the  London  Review. 
RUINED  CITIES  IN  AFRICA*. 

The  country  to  which  this  volume  relates  is 
that  projection  of  Northern  Africa  which  cor- 
responds to  the  ancient  provinces  of  Zeugitana 
and  Byzacena,  and  to  part  of  Numidia.  The 
Mediterranean  washes  it  on  the  north  and  east, 
giving  it  a  cooler  climate  than  other  regions 
under  the  same  latitudes ;  on  the  west  is  the 
easternmost  part  of  Algeria ;  and  on  the  south, 
the  wild  country  that  borders  the  Great  Desert. 
The  whole  region  is  well  watered,  and  rich  in 
pastures  and  cornfields ;  on  its  coast  are  fine 
harbors.  -Hence  the  opulence  of  the  territory 
of  Carthage  when  free,  and  the  value  of  its 
corn-supplies  to  Italy  under  the  empire.  Now 
its  resources  are  neglected;  under  the  Arabs, 
despite  their  wars  with  the  natives,  and  their 
own  changes  of  dynasty,  some  faint  shadow  of 
its  former  greatness  seemed  returning,  but  the 
baneful  rule  of  the  Turks  has  reduced  it  to  the 
lowest  condition,  and  nowhere  is  there  a  vestige 
of  independence  or  indeed  of  true  civilization, 
save  in  the  tents  of  the  Arabs,  who  themselves 
are  so  injured  by  association  with  the  Turks, 
that  treachery  is  common  and  hospitality  rare, 
and  national  feeling  is  so  far  decayed,  that  they 
are  gradually  accustoming  themselves  to  wish 
for  the  condition  of  their  brethren  in  Algeria, 
who,  though  under  a  far  better  rule,  are  being 
forcibly  denationalized  by  an  alien  race. 

Having  landed  at  Tunis,  of  which  he  draws  a 
melancholy  picture,  Mr.  Davis  paid  a  visit  to 
the  site  of  Carthage,  and  then  started  for  the 
interior.  The  party  was  small,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  escort  of  two  mounted  gendarmes, 
whose  misconduct  was  a  source  of  perpetual 
annoyance.  They  were  constantly  endeavoring 
to  use  the  authority  of  the  Government  to  levy 
forced  contributions  even  from  the  poorest 
Arabs,  and  everywhere  behaved  with  violence 
and  oppression.  Mr.  Davis's  knowledge  of 
Arabic  enabled  him  to  keep  them  in  some  check, 
but  he  draws  a  forcible  picture  of  the  misery 
caused  by  travellers  so  escorted,  who  do  not 
understand  the  language  of  the  country.  We 
are  reminded  of  our  experience  in  the  East  by 
the  story  of  a  trial,  got  up  by  these  men  for  the 
purpose  of  extortion,  the  unexpected  conclusion 
of  which  shows  that  our  traveller  had  read  the 
Apocrypha  to  some  purpose. 

The  first  important  site  visited  was  that  of 
Zucchara,  where  are  two  temples,  and  the  head 

* u  Ruined  Cities  within  Numidian  and  Cartha- 
ginian Territories."  By  N.  Davis.  London:  Murray. 
1862. 
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of  the  great  aqueduct  which  supplied  Carthage 
with  fresh  water.  Far  more  remarkable  were 
the  next  striking  remains,  those  at  Moghrawah, 
some  distance  in  the  interior,  Mr.  Davis's  re- 
marks upon  which  are  well  worth  quoting : 

"The  ancient  remains  at  Moghrawah  are 
but  few,  and  yet  what  there  is  inspires  the  trav- 
eller with  a  degree  of  reverence  and  awe  which 
other  ruins  do  not  always  do.  A  sumptuous 
triumphal  arch,  a  chaste  edifice,  a  graceful  col- 
umn, elaborate  ornaments,  or  exquisite  statuary, 
call  forth  our  admiration,  but  they  limit  or  fix 
the  period  of  their  own  origin.  They  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  definite  age  of  Rome  or  of  Greece, 
which  classic  writers  have  made  familiar  with 
us.  We  have  literature,  we  have  works  of  art, 
and  we  have  medals  belonging  to  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  lapse  of  centuries  which  have  inter- 
vened between  the  recorded  past  and  our  day  is 
annihilated,  and  we  find  ourselves  quite  at  home 
among  these  ruins,  and  fancy  ourselves  in  the 
very  company  of  those  worthies,  those  heroes, 
those  sages,  those  artists  who  have  paced  the 
very  ground  on  which  we  stand,  and  who  have 
graced  with  their  presence  the  very  structure 
which  we  admire.  But  to  what  period  do  yon- 
der massive  stones,  planted  in  the  ground  by 
human  hands,  belong  ?  For  what  purpose  were 
those  monuments  raised  ?  Do  those  immense, 
rude,  and  unhewn  stones  represent  the  idols  of 
a  religion  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
totally  unacquainted?  Are  they  the  re- 
mains of  a  religious  edifice  ?  Or  have  they 
been  placed  there  to  commemorate  some  par- 
ticular event  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  the  very 
name  of  which  has  not  even  been  handed  down 
to  us?"    (P.  59.) 

Such  silent  records  of  lost  nations,  more  for- 
cibly than  any  other  monuments,  picture  to  the 
mind  the  vicissitudes  of  empires.  Remember- 
ing how  utterly  Punic  Carthage  has  perished, 
so  that  its  most  fortunate  explorer  found  no  re- 
mains certainly  of  its  time  of  independence,  one 
is  astonished  to  find  that  before  the  Cartha- 
ginians there  was  an  older  race,  yet  one  wholly 
distinct,  whose  rude  civilization  was  cut  off  by 
the  Punic  supremacy,  of  which  every  trace  was 
in  its  turn  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Only  a 
vision  of  the  past,  a  retrospective  prophecy,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  could  show  us  this  succession 
of  dynasties,  like  that  the  prophet  saw  from  the 
heights  of  Moab. 

"  In  outline  dim  and  vast 
Their  fearful  shadows  cast 
The  giant  forms  of  empires  on  their  way 
To  ruin  :  one  by  one 
They  tower  and  they  are  gone." 

For  a  moment  we  imagine  such  a  sight ;  an- 
other moment,  and  we  see  only  the  massive 
stones,  that  are  enigmas  alike  in  Britain  and  in 
Africa. 


From  the  Scientific  American. 
COFFEE  AND  ITS  SUBSTITUTES. 

rf-  m  ■ 

The  use  of  coffee  as  a  beverage  seems  to  have  Jul- 
originated  among  the  Turks  in  Arabia,  from  B  j  • 
whence  it  was-  carried  to  Europe  in  1669.  It  has  feb 
gradually  become  a  national  beverage  to  Euro-  Bj- 
peans  and  Americans,  as  well  as  the  Moslems,  9r 
and  it  has  been  called  "  one  of  the  chief  neces-  jjifc 
saries  of  life  among  the  people."    The  coffee 
bean  is  the  seed  of  the  Coffea  Arabica,  a  shrub  pi 
which  grows  to  about  the  height  of  30  feet,  but  I 
it  is  usnally  cut  down  to  about  six  feet,  to  in-  ^ 
crease  the  yield  of  the  bean.  Its  cultivation  was 
confined  until  within  the  past  century  to  Egypt  ^ 
and  Arabia,  but  it  is  now  cultivated  in  the  West  fa 
India  and  East  India  Islands;  also  in  Brazil 
upon  a  most  extensive  scale.    A  single  treej  m 
sometimes  yields  about  20  pounds  of  beans,  and  Rt  j{ 
about  1,100  pounds  are  obtained  as  the  crop  of,  fcf 
an  acre  of  land.  There  are  a  number  of  varie-i  |dr 
ties  of  coffee,  but  Mocha  or  Arabian  is  still  the  j  ■ 
most  famous.    Its  beans  are  small,  and  of  a  darkj  foj, 
yellow  color ;  Java  is  a  larger  bean,  and  the;  |re 
color  is  a  paler  yellow ;  West  India  and  Brazi-  (t\, 
lian  coffee  is  of  a  blueish  grey  color.    Physiolo-  ^ 
gists  have  endeavored  to  account  for  the  extended  ^ 
use  of  coffee,  by  ascribing  to  it  a  peculiar  qua-  |» 
lity  for  preventing  the  waste  of  animal  tissue  in  ^ 
the  living  being.    This  principle  is  called  caf- 
feine, and  is  composed  of  carbon  8,  nitrogen  2, 
hydrogen  10,  and  oxygen  3  parts.  Roasted 
coffee  contains  about  12.50  parts  of  caffeine.  In  jf 
roasting  coffee,  great  care  should  be  exercised  ^ 
not  to  overheat  it,  because  the  caffeine  in  it  is  s(  ^ 
liable  to  volatilize.    The  best  temperature  to  im 
roast  coffee  is  392°  Fah.,  and  the  operation  should 
be  performed  in  a  close  revolving  vessel.  Wher  ^ 
the  beans  have  assumed  a  bright  brown  color  5 
they  should  be  cooled,  if  possible,  in  the  vesse 
in  which  they  have  been  roasted,  so  as  to  retair 
all  the  aroma  that  has  been  developed  by  th<  ^ 
roasting  operation.    Burnt  coffee  beans  are  jus  1  ;:: 
as  suitable  for  making  an  infusion  as  charrec  \  l\ 
wood.    Upon  no  account  therefore  should  coffe<:  f 
beans  be  so  heated  in  roasting  as  to  char  them|  y. 
Coffee  should  never  be  boiled,  because  the  boiling  C 
action  volatilizes  the  aromatic  resin  in  it,  and  thi(  ?| . 
constitutes  nearly  three  per  cent  of  the  beans.  Ij  ,, 
should  be  ground  as  fine  as  possible,  and  scalder;  ;_ 
with  water  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  It  can  b  ^ 
clarified  with  white  of  eggs,  or  isinglass.  Thiii  jjj . 
information  relates  to  pure  coffee. 

In  Germany  and  England  the  poorer  classes. 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  coffee,  use  mixtures  o  ^ 
it,  and  in  many  cases,  other  substances  as  entir  j 
substitutes.    In  Germany  dried  yellow  turnip 
and  chicory  root  mixed  together  are  employed  £  ^ 
a  substitute  ;  chicory  is  also  very  generally  mixe  :, 
with  common  coffee  in  England.    Lately  seven  j 
mixtures  and  substitutes  for  coffee  have  becom  I 
more  common  among  our  own  laboring  people  o  I 
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iccount  of  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee, 
[n  some  of  our  country  villages  German  families 
•oast  acorns  and  use  these  as  substitutes  for  coffee 
Roasted  rye  is  an  old  and  well  known  substitute, 
md  so  is  "  Cobbett's  coffee,"  which  consists  of 
•oasted  corn.  Many  persons  roast  white  beans 
ind  peas,  and  mix  them  with  coffee,  others  roast 
jarrots  and  beets,  and  make  a  mixture  of  them 
with  coffee.  In  some  parts  of  France  a  mixture 
)f  equal  parts  of  roasted  chestnuts  and  coffee  is 
lsed.  It  makes  a  very  superior  beverage  to 
3'hicory,  turnips  and  all  the  other  articles  men- 
tioned. The  substitutes  for  coffee  are  innumer- 
ible,  and  so  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  this  is  a 
pi  ne re  matter  of  cultivation.  If  any  of  these 
ubstitutes  for  coffee  contained  caffeine  or  a 
similar  principle,  they  would  answer  the  same 
Durpose,  and  their  use  should  be  inculcated  ; 
mt  in  all  the  analysis  that  we  have  examined  of 
3hicory,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  peas,  beans,  corn 
ind  rye,  no  such  substance  as  caffeine  is  men- 
tioned, therefore  they  are  not  true  substitutes 
?or  it  in  a  chemical  and  physiological  sense.  We 
iave  been  unable  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  analysis 
®  )f  chestnuts  and  acorns,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  these  contain  tannic  acid,  and  it  is  certain 
that  caffeic  acid  is  very  nearly  allied  to  it ;  hence 
ihey  may  have  a  close  resemblance  to  coffee  in 
taste,  and  perhaps  in  effect  also. 


CLEAN  CELLARS. 


If  we  were  asked,  which  should  be  the  finest 
ipartment  in  the  house,  we  should  probably  an- 
swer, "JNTot  the  parlor,  not  the  drawing  room,  but 
the  cellar."  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  answer, 
d  First,  a  bad,  dirty  cellar  appears  to  combine  the 
In  idea  of  all  that  is  repulsive — damp,  offensive, 
taiusty,  putrid  air — rotten  apples,  rotten  cab- 
ssfbages,  rotten  potatoes,  rotten  boards — the  ef- 
!a|  fluvia  creeping  through  every  open  window  and 
open  door,  and  through  the  cracks  of  every 
olclosed  window  and  closed  door,  into  all  parts  of 
K  the  bouse — into  the  kitchen,  into  parlor  and 
ff|  dining  room,  into  sleeping  apartments, — and 
e!  laying  the  foundation  of  sickness  and  fevers, 
lii  Secondly,  a  neat,  well-lighted,  mortar-floored, 
tlfwhitewashed  cellar,  combines  a  good  deal  that 
is  pleasant.    One  room  may  have  in  it  a  supply 
<  of  sweet  butter  and  milk,  and  in  another  excel- 
lent apples  and  delicious  melting  pears;  the 
!la  Pood  that  is  placed  on  every  table  is  known  to 
eome  from  this  model  cellar,  where  everything 
^  is  pure  and  clean. 

Does  some  one  now  say,  "  I  can't  afford  to 
S  make  such  an  expensive  cellar  !"  We  reply  it 
need  not  be  expensive.  The  walls  are  already 
built — give  them  a  smooth  neat  plastering,  and 
then  a  handsome  whitewashing.  Have  new 
windows  put  in  if  necessary,  and  keep  them 
washed,  bright  and  clean,  with  an  iron-rod  grate 
in  the  window  frame,  or  wire  netting,  to  exclude 
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intruders  when  the  windows  are  open.  Cover 
the  floor  with  water-lime  cement — first  thickly 
and  coarsely  with  a  grout  made  of  water-lime 
and  coarse  gravel,  and  then  with  a  smooth  pol- 
ished finish  of  water-lime  and  clean  washed 
sand.  The  whole  cost  of  the  plastering  of  the 
walls,  the  whitewashing  of  the  same,  the  new 
windows,  and  of  the  mortar  floor,  need  not  be 
forty  dollars  for  a  moderate  sized  farm  house. 
Save  this  sum  by  reducing  the  use  of  tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  omitting  the  plating  on  that  new  harness 
and  carriage,  and  discarding  all  tobacco.  If 
there  should  be  any  surplus,  get  a  neat  set  of 
apple  shelves  made,  standing  on  scantling  legs, 
one  shelf  above  another,  so  that  one  can  pass 
all  around  them,  and  have  them  all  nicely 
painted ;  and  also  procure  a  set  of  potato  boxes 
or  bins  with  covers  to  exclude  light,  and  have 
these  all  planed  and  painted. 

It  is  a  good  time  of  year,  now,  to  get  the 
cement  floor  made,  and  whether  it  is  made  or 
not,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  every  dirty 
cellar  be  now  thoroughly  cleaned  out  before 
storing  any  of  the  new  crop  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables ;  and  in  cleaning  out,  if  the  work  is  not 
thoroughly  done,  it  may  be  best  to  sprinkle  over 
it  occasionally  until  it  is  well  purified,  a  pound 
or  two  of  chloride  of  lime,  as  a  smell-destroyer 
and  disinfectant. —  Country  Gentleman. 


THE  PNEUMATIC  DESPATCH. 

The  transmission  of  parcels  and  small  goods 
from  station  to  station,  through  a  confined  iron 
tube,  by  means  of  atmospheric  exhaustion  and 
pressure,  will  soon  be  begun.  The  London  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company  having  granted 
a  site  for  a  station  and  receiving  house,  rent 
free,  at  Euston  Square,  a  few  yards  from  the 
clearing  house,  the  directors  of  the  Pneumatic 
Despatch  Company  at  once  commenced  opera- 
tions by  laying  down  beneath  the'  roadway  of 
Upper  Seymour  street  a  line  of  iron  tubing 
about  half  a  mile  in  length  and  extending  from 
that  terminus  to  the  post  office  in  Eversholt 
street,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  en- 
gineer, Mr.  T.  W.  Rammel.  Within  the  iron 
tube,  which  is  about  two  feet  nine  inches  high, 
and  two  feet  six  inches  wide  (its  section  being 
similar  to  that  of  a  railway  tunnel  in  miniature) 
are  two  small  ledges,  or  rails,  on  which  the  wheel 
of  the  small  car  bearing  the  parcels  will  run. 
These  will  be  propelled  backwards  and  forwards 
on  the  signal  being  given  by  the  exhaustion  and 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tube.  The  immense 
disc  and  chamber  in  which  it  revolves  has  been 
removed  from  Battersea,  and  are  being  erected 
within  the  wall  of  the  station  and  receiving- 
house.  The  disc  or  wheel  is  twenty-one  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  composed  of  three  sheets  of 
wrought-iron,  the  two  which  form  the  outside, 
being  each  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
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ness,  while  the  centre  and  smaller  plate  is  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  These  are  screwed 
on  to  sixteen  spokes,  which  radiate  from  the 
centre  of  the  wheel,  and  thus  form  thirty-two 
cavities,  there  being  a  distance  between  the 
plates  of  the  rim  of  nearly  two  inches.  Air 
chambers  pass  beneath  the  disc,  which  are  ex- 
hausted by  its  revolution  in  the  race  chamber. 
The  wheel  will  be  worked  by  a  diagonal  direct- 
acting  high  pressure  engine  of  about  fifteen 
horse-power.  As  regards  the  speed  which  will 
be  attained,  the  railway  company  have  only  sti- 
pulated for  a  minimum  of  fifteen  miles,  but  from 
experiments  it  has  been  shown  that  a  speed  of 
35  miles  can  be  attained.  This,  no  doubt,  will 
prove  a  most  important  acquisition  to  the  post 
office  in  the  quick  delivery  of  the  mails.  A 
number  of  workmen  are  now  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  this  line,  which  is  expected  to 
be  finished  in  about  a  month's  time. — Del.  Co. 
Ad. 


IMMORTALITY. 


BY  WM.  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

O,  listen,  man ! 
A  voice  within  us  speaks  that  startling  word, 
"  Man  thou  shalt  never  die  !"    Celestial  voices 
Hymn  it  into  our  souls  ;  according  harps 
By  angel  fingers  touched,  when  the  mild  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality  ; 
Thick  clustering  orbs  and  this  our  fair  domain, 
The  dark  mountains,  and  the  deep  toned  seas, 
Join  in  this  solemn  universal  song. 

0,  listen,  ye,  our  spirits  !  drink  it  in 

From  all  the  air !    'Tis  in  the  gentle  moonlight ; 

'Tis  floating  'midst  days  setting  glorious  ;  Night, 

Wrapped  in  her  sable  robe,  with  silent  step 

Comes  to  our  bed  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears, 

Night  and  the  dawn,  bright  day  and  thoughtful  eve, 

All,  all  that  bounds  the  limitless  expanse 

As  one  vast  mystic  instrument,  are  touched 

By  an  unseen  living  hand,  and  conscious  chords 

Quiver  with  joy  in  this  great  jubilee. 

The  dying  hear  it,  and  as  sounds  of  earth 

Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 

To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 


GOD  AND  THE  SOUL. 
BY  ANGELIUS  SILESIUS. — 1620. 

The  soul  wherein  God  dwells — 
What  church  can  holier  be  ?  — 

Becomes  a  walking  tent 
Of  heavenly  majesty. 

How  far  from  here  to  heaven  ? 

Not  very  far,  my  friend  ; 
A  single  hearty  step 

Will  all  the  journey  end. 

Though  Christ  a  thousand  times 

In  Bethlehem  be  born, 
If  he's  not  born  in  thee 

Thy  soul  is  still  forlorn. 

The  cross  on  Golgotha 
Will  never  save  thy  soul ; 

The  cross  in  thine  own  heart 
Alone  can  make  thee  whole. 


Hold  there  !  where  runnest  thou  ? 

Know  heaven  is  in  thee; 
Seek'st  thou  for  God  elsewhere, 

His  face  thou'lt  never  see. 

Ah  !  would  thy  heart  but  be 
A  manger  for  the  birth  ; 

Christ  would  once  more  become 
A  child  upon  this  earth. 

I  don't  believe  in  Death, 
If  hour  by  hour  I  die; 
'Tis  hour  by  hour  to  gain 
•  A  better  life  thereby. 

Go  out — Christ  will  come  in  ; 

Die  thou  and  let  him  live, 
Be  not,  and  he  will  be ; 

Wait  and  he'll  all  things  give. 

Oh,  shame!    A  silk- worm  work3 
And  spins  till  it  can  fly, 

And  thou,  my  soul,  wilt  still 
On  thine  old  earth-clod  lie. 


■uoe 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Mean  of  the  week  46.71 

Same  time  last  year  57.74 

Difference  of  extremes  23.00 

Same  time  last  year  23.00 

Rain  during  the  week,  two  inches;  making  1.25  gal.  on  a  squan 
foot,  and  54.450  gal.  on  every  square  acre  of  surface. 

HOMER  EACHUS 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES  OE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Our  Balsam  fir,  once  so  popular,  is,  owing  to 
the  naked  appearance  it  generally  assumes  when 
large,  discarded.    There  are  some  who  advise 
planting  them  with  others,  when  the  lawn  i 
first  commenced,  and  when  they  become  orna 
ments  no  longer,  remove  them.    European  Sil 
ver  Fir,  on  the  contrary,  increases  in  beauty  as 
it  adds  to  its  years,  and  finely  grown  spccimens|?L 
are  the  most  regular  and  perfect  in  outline  of 
all  our  evergreens ;  they  are  good  growers 
when  fairly  started  and  attain  a  large  size 
There  are  several  species  of  fir  that  appear  to  be 
adapted  to  our  climate,  from  the  western  coasl 
of  America,  and  the  range  of  selection  of  fine 
evergreens  of  all  kinds,  will  be  much  more 
extensive  ere  long,  and  the  prices  more  modeiv 
ate  than  at  present.    We  have  given  a  sketch^ 
of  as  many  trees  for  ornament  as  most  people 
wish.    To  those  who  want  a  more  expended  in 
formation  regarding  the  history  and  culture  of 
shade  trees  we  recommend  -Median's  Hand-i  \ 
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ook  as  the  best  we  have  seen.  It  is  published 
1  Philadelphia. 

Having  offered  this  selection,  a  few  direc- 
ons  on  planting  and  after-culture,  may  be  in- 
vesting.   When  holes  are  dug  for  fruit  or 
rnaniental  trees,  the  top  soil  should  be  kept 
jparate  from  the  poorer  soil  beneath,  and  the 
oles  should  always  be  made  larger  and  deeper 
lan  the  roots  of  the  tree"  extends.    If  the  top 
>il  is  sod,  they  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom 
id  trampled  down,  and  the  tree  planted  near 
le  same  position  it  grew  in,  always  being  care- 
not  to  place  it  too  deep.    The  earth  in  di- 
et contact  with  the  roots  should  be  as  fine  as 
in  be  procured,  so  as  to  easily  fill  up  all  spaces 
ound  the  roots.  If  the  ground  is  cultivated,  the 
ighboring  top  soil  should  be  placed  in  the  hole; 
in  sward,  then  cart  some  rich  earth  to  fill  the 
)le  with.    Most  farmers  have  rotten  wood-pile 
it,  a  place  or  low  spot  that  receives  the  drain- 
from  the  yard,  kitchen  or  road,  and  the 
rth,  rich  in  fertility,  can  be  carted  from 
ence  for  this  purpose,  and  the  bottom  soil  re- 
acing  the  soil  removed.   It  is  poor  economy 
r  a  person  to  pay  a  large  price  for  a  tree,  and 
en  be  unwilling  to  spend  the  care  and  labor 
cessary  to  make  it  grow  thriftily.    It  is  the 
availing  opinion  now  among  tree  planters 
at  manure  had  better  not  be  placed  in  the 
les,  unless  it  be  very  well  rotted,  and  then  it 
ould  not  be  in  contact  with  the  roots. 
The  better  way  is  to  place  coarse  manure 
ound  the  tree,  in  the  fall  or  spring,  and  let  it 
as  a  mulch  through  the  summer,  keeping  it 
oist  ancUthe  rains  washing  the  fertilizing  ele- 
snts  into  the  earth  to  feed  the  young  roots, 
space  increasing  in  size  as  the  tree  grows 
ger,  should  be  kept  mellow  by  occasional 
rking  or  digging  the  earth  to  make  it  light 
d  porous,  and  to  destroy  grass  and  weeds 
at  would  materially  check  the  growth  of  the 
ung  tree.    After  the  tree  has  reached  a  size 
5  may  deem  too  large  to  keep  the  soil  dug 
ound  it,  the  land  should  have  a  top  dressing 
manure  occasionally,  as  the  roots  of  the  trees 
0?n!  d  grass  sward  will  soon  impoverish  the  soil, 
„  jjj  pecially  if  cut  for  hay.    Trees  that  shed  their 
ives,  with  the  exception  of  the  tulip  and  the 
ignolia,  can  be  removed  equally  as  well  in  the 
1  as  spring,  if  the  weather  is  pleasant  and  the 
aes  are  not  exposed  to  drying  winds  while  re- 
aving.   The  latter  part  of  Tenth  and  first 
If  of  the  Eleventh  month  is  the  proper  time  in 
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latitude  for  the  fall  months,  and  Fourth 


>nth  in  spring  or  the  last  of  Third  month,  if 
e  weather  is  suitable.  Evergreens  can  be  re- 
wed,  if  they  have  formed  abundant  roots  from 
tnsplanting,  in  Eighth  and  Ninth  months, 
id  in  Fourth  and  Fifth  months  in  the  spring 
d  sometimes  later,  we  read  of  trees  being 
scessfully  transplanted  when  in  full  leaf,  and 
All  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  none  but  the 


most  skilful  will  succeed,  who  understand  all 
the  requirements  of  moisture  and  protection, 
while  the  uninitiated  will  nearly  always  fail. 

Nothing  contributes,  in  our  estimation,  so 
much  to  the  pleasantness  of  a  place  as  trees, 
and  no  luxury  of  half  their  value  can  be  pro- 
cured as  cheaply.  The  country  house  that  has 
its  shade  trees,  its  shrubbery  and  its  fruit  trees, 
has  hallowed  memories  to  recall  the  wanderer ; 
and  to  the  son  and  daughter,  when  far  removed 
from  the  mansion  that  once  sheltered  their 
heads,  the  dear  trees  of  the  old  home  will  never 
be  forgotten.  I.  H. 


QUININE. 

Alexander  the  Great  died  of  the  common 
remittent  fever  at  Babylon,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  carried  off  by  ague.  A  few  doses  of 
quinine  would  doubtless  have  saved  their  lives, 
and  might  have  materially  influenced  the  course 
of  history.  But  when  the  great  Macedonian 
expired,  the  medicinal  virtues  of  Peruvian 
bark  produced  by  the  Cinchona  trees  were  un- 
known outside  their  native  forests,  and  when 
our  Lord  Protector  breathed  his  last  they  were 
just  beginning  to  be  known  in  London.  Since 
then  the  value  of  quinine  has  generally  been 
appreciated,  and  who  shall  say  how  many  valu- 
able lives  are  daily  saved  by  its  administration? 
In  low,  marshy  situations  where  ague  prevails, 
and  in  the  tropics,  it  has  become  indispensable. 
All  the  pluck,  enterprise,  and  devotion  of  mo- 
dern explorers  would,  in  many  instances,  have 
been  completely  neutralized  by  deadly  climates 
if  it  had  not  been  for  abundant  supplies  of  this 
medicine  ;  and,  aided  by  the  same  silent  agent, 
Europeans  have  been  able  to  plant  happy  homes 
in  districts  which,  without  this  powerful  aid, 
would  have  been  simply  their  burial  places. 

About  4,200,000  lbs.  of  Peruvian  bark  are 
imported  annually  to  England  alone ;  and  the 
yearly  demand  for  this  drug  made  upon  the 
South  American  Cinchona  forests,  including 
those  of  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  is  probably  not  below  3,000,000  lbs. 
Even  if  this  quantity  were  collected  with  due 
regard  for  the  lives  of  the  trees  producing  it — 
which  is  not  the  case — the  drain  would  be  enor- 
mous ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  Cincho- 
nas do  not  form  entire  forests  by  themselves, 
but  grow  isolated  among  other  trees — that  the 
most  reckless  system  has  been  and  is  pursued  in 
gathering  their  product,  and  that  this  pernicious 
system  has  been  followed  for  several  centuries, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  whole  'regions  formerly 
abounding  in  bark  are  now  stripped  of  it.  The 
present  high  prices  for  bark  have  induced  the 
natives  to  search  the  remotest  parts.  Wilds 
never  before  trodden  by  civilized  man  have  been 
visited ;  and  many  a  poor  cascarillero  or  bark- 
collector,  losing  his  way,  has  laid  down  his  life 
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in  search  of  that  medicine  which  was  to  save 
the  lives  of  others. 

Such,  however,  is  the  recklessness  pursued 
in  collecting  bark,  and  the  never-ceasing  and 
daily-increasing  demand  for  it,  that  even  the 
remotest  quinine-yielding  forest  will  be  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  most  valuable  kinds  become  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  Moas  of  New  Zealand  or  the  Dodo 
of  Mauritius.  How  great  will  be  the  distress 
when  the  supply  at  length  fails,  when  the  poor 
fever-stricken  patients  have  to  sigh  in  vain  for 
the  sovereign  remedy,  and  the  physicians  una- 
ble to  find  a  suitable  substitute  !  Even  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  dominion  over  South 
America,  men  like  Joseph  de  Jussius,  the  Ul- 
loas,  Ruiz,  Raven  and  Humboldt  urged  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  the  Government  taking 
the  Cinchona  forests  under  its  protection  ;  but 
nothing  was  done  when  the  revolution  deprived 
the  Crown  of  Castile  and  Leon  of  its  finest  jewels. 
The  Republican  Governments  were  too  reckless 
and  too  weak  to  enforce  any  laws  by  which 
forests  of  not  only  natural  but  cosmopolitan  im- 
portance might  be  protected.  Meanwhile  the 
danger  of  seeing  them  exhausted  has  approached 
our  very  door  in  some  of  our  colonies. 

Quinine  is  now  equal  in  value  to  gold.  Ere 
long  it  will  be  so  high  in  price  that  only  the 
wealthy  will  be  able  to  buy  it ;  and  large  armies 
will  have  to  go  without  it,  when,  at  the  present 
time,  no  less  than  £40.000  are  spent  annually 
to  supply  British  India  alone.  Mr.  Spruce 
justly  said,  that  whatever  plant  is  needful  to 
man  must  ultimately  be  cultivated  by  him. 
Nature  may  yield  for  a  long  series  of  years  un- 
failing crops ;  but  unless  aided  by  artificial 
means  they  will  ultimately  fail.  Convinced  of 
this  truism,  the  cultivation  of  Cinchona  trees 
in  Europe  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
was  advocated  by  German,  Dutch,  and  English 
men  of  science  years  ago;  but  for  a  long  time 
their  memoirs  and  writings  were  ignored  by 
men  in  office,  until  at  last,  in  1852,  the  Dutch 
Government  led  the  way  in  introducing  the  bark 
trees  into  Java.  Unfortunately,  the  Dutch  got 
hold  of  quite  a  worthless  species  {Cinchona 
Pahudiana)  and  did  not  succeed  in  propagating 
the  better  kinds ;  and  as  the  whole  cultivation 
was  necessary  as  an  experiment,  they  met  with 
many  disappointments  and  incurred  great  ex- 
penses. Nevertheless,  the  partial  success  was 
so  encouraging,  and  the  urgency  of  the  case  so 
great,  that  in  1859,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  charged  Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham  with 
superintending  the  introduction  of  quinine- 
yielding  trees  into  our  Indian  possessions. 
Messrs.  Spruce  and  Prichett,  the  agents  Mr. 
Markham  employed  in  other  districts,  and  pre- 
sents of  living  plants  from  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, have  enabled  the  author  to  establish 
flourishing  plantations  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
Dargeeling  and  Ceylon ;  and  in  all  human  pro- 


bability, we  may  confidently  look  forward  to 
goodly  supply   of  quinine  and  cinchonine 
the  very  time  when  the  South  American  forest 
are  approaching  exhaustion. — Athenaeum. 


HABITS  OF  HUMMING  BIRDS  WHEN  CAP- 
TURED. 


"  In  their  disposition  they  are  unlike  bird 
and  approach  more  nearly  to  insects.  Many 
the  species  fearlessly  approach  almost  withi 
reach  of  the  hand ;  and  if  they  enter  an  ope 
window,  as  curiosity  may  lead  them  to  do,  the 
may  be  chased  and  battled  with  around  th 
apartment  until  they  fall  exhausted  ;  and  if  the 
taken  up  by  the  hand,  they  almost  immediatel 
feed  upon  any  sweet,  or  pump  up  any  fluid  th 
may  be  offered  them,  without  betraying  eithe 
fear  or  resentment  at  their  previous  treatmen 
A  specimen,  captured  for  me  by  some  friends 
Washington,  immediately  afterwards  partook 
some  saccharine  food  that  was  presented  to  i 
and  in  two  hours  it  pumped  the  fluid  out  of 
little  bottle  whenever  I  offered  it,  and  in  th 
way  it  lived  with  me  a  constant  companion 
several  days,  travelling  in  a  little  thin  gauz 
bag  distended  by  a  slender  piece  of  whalebon 
and  suspended  to  a  button  of  my  coat.    It  ws 
!  only  necessary  to  take  the  little  bottle  from  m 
pocket  to  induce  it  to  thrust  its  spiny  bi 
.  through  the  gauze,  protrude  its  lengthene 
( tongue  down  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  pum 
up  the  fluid  until  it  was  satiated;  it  would  the 
'  retire  to  the  bottom  of  its  little  home,  preen  i 
wings  and  tail-feathers,  and  seem  quite  contert 

"  The  specimens  I  brought  alive  to  th 
country  were  as  docile  and  fearless  as  a  grei 
moth  or  any  other  insect  would  be  under  sim 
lar  treatment.  The  little  cage  in  which  the 
lived  was  twelve  inches  long  by  seven  inch* 
wide,  and  eight  inches  high.  In  this  wi 
placed  a  diminutive  branch  of  a  tree,  and  su 
pended  to  the  side  a  glass  phial,  which  I  dail 
supplied  with  saccharine  matter,  in  the  form  < 
sugar  or  honey  and  water,  with  the  addition  of 
yolk  of  an  unboiled  egg.  Upon  this  food  the;  |fte 
appeared  to  thrive  and  be  happy  during  th 
voyage  along  the  seaboard  of  America  and  acroi 
the  Atlantic,  until  they  arrived  within  the  ir 
fluence  of  the  climate  of  Europe.  Off  the  wes 
ern  coast  of  Ireland  symptoms  of  drooping  ur' 
mistakably  exhibited  themselves,  but  althoug]  k 
they  never  fully  rallied,  I  succeeded  in  bringing 
one  of  them  alive  to  London,  where  it  died  c 
the  second  day  after  its  arrival  at  my  hous«' 
The  vessel  in  which  I  made  the  passage  took  1 
northerly  course,  which  carried  us  over  til 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  although  the  col 
was  rather  severe  during  part  of  the  time,  3j| 
only  effect  it  appeared  to  have  on  my  little  peijl 
was  to  induce  a  kind  of  torpidity,  from  whicl  jJ 
however,  they  are  readily  aroused  by  placin  l 
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.  them  in  the  sunshine  or  in  some  warm  situation, 
j  such  as  before  a  fire,  in  the  bosom,  &c.    I  do 
I  assure  my  readers  that  I  have  seen  these  birds 
cold  and  stiff  and  to  all  appearance  dead,  and 
that  from  this  state  they  were  readily  restored 
with  a  little  attention  and  removal  into  light 
and  heat,  when  they  would  perk  up,  flutter 
their  little  wings,  and  feast  away  upon  their 
|  usual  food,  as  if  in  the  best  state  of  health." — 

*  J.  Gould. — London  Friend. 

§i       

i  m 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

e  The  metric  system  is  the  system  of  measures, 
U  weights,  and  coins  which  was  some  years  ago 
iti  adopted  in  France,  and  has  been  gradually 
el  making  its  way  among  many  other  continental 
hj  (nations,  and  even  in  America.  Russia,  also, 
He -on  the  eve  of  a  change  in  its  system,  is  inclined 
m  to  adopt  the  metric,  but  is  waiting  to  see  the 
n  course  taken  by  England,  which  is  being 
i\  rightly  regarded  as  becoming  every  day  more 

ii  and  more  the  centre  of  the  commercial  world, 
f  Though,  in  common  use,  coins  figure  as  of 
t|  lite  greatest  importance,  yet,  as  the  whole  metric 
ff  system  is  founded  upon  the  measure  of  length, 
i  we  will  describe  it  in  the  natural  order. 

on  The  standard  of  length  is  the  metre,  which 
•r  is  a  ten-millionth  part  of  the  meridian  of  the 
n  3arth.  The  length  of  the  complete  meridian 
I  was  deduced  from  an  accurate  measurement  of 
m  i  part  of  a  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Bar- 
Qfl  j3elona,  and  the  unit  of  length  thus  obtained  is 
(In  jqual  to  about  39i  English  inches ;  more  ac- 
ni  surately,  it  is  39.371  English  inches.  All 
te!i  inear  measures  larger  than  this  proceed  by 
tli  iteps  of  10,  and  the  names  are  derived  from  the 
gn  Greek  prefixes,  deca-,  hecto-,  kilo-,  so  that  the 
Jim  ;erms  decametre,  hectometre,  kilometre  in  di- 
tto -sate,  respectively  10, 100,  1000  metres ;  but  all 
ac|  jubdivisions  of  the  metre,  descending  tenfold 
$  svery  step,  are  indicated  by  the  Latin  prefixes, 
|,f  leci-,  centi-.  milli-)  so  that  the  words  decimetre, 
jjj  centimetre,  millimetre  indicate  respectively  one- 
m  enth,  one-hundredth,  and  one-thousandth  of  a 
rJ{  netre.  It  is  plain  that  any  given  length  ex- 
gj  >ressed  in  metres  can  be  immediately  reduced 
,  tj  o  the  multiples  or  higher  denominations  by  di- 
Jjd  Wing  by  10,  100,  1000,  or  can  be  reduced  to 
U  .ower  denominations  or  submultiples  by  multi- 
■  ^  ftyingbj  10,  100,  1000,  and  since  the  decimal 
9i  fioint  in  any  number,  as  375,862  metres,  sepa- 
?J  &tes  the  whole  numbers  to  the  left  from  the 
■J  decimal  or  fractional  part  to  the  right  one,  two 
.-'  J'|  >r  three  places  will  be  equivalent  to  multiplying 
^  t  by  10,  100,  1000— that  is,  reducing  it  to  de- 
^  cimetres,   centimetres,  and  millimetres;  and 

jj  i,be  moving  it  to  the  left  one,  two,  or  three 
!  m  >laces  is  equivalent  to  dividing  it  by  10,  100, 
^  000 — that  is,  converting  it  into  decametres, 
?  fl  !  iectometres  and  kilometres.  Hence  there  is  no 
t!; I  >thef  reduction  whatever  but  the  simple  moving 

,I  >f  a  decimal  point. 


From  the  linear  measures  are  deduced  the 
measures  of  surface.  The  unit  of  superficial 
measure  is  the  square  of  the  decametre  or 
length  of  ten  metres,  and  is  called  the  are. 
This  derives  its  greatest  importance  from  its 
being  employed  in  the  measurement  of  land. 
Only  one  multiple  and  one  submultiple  of  the 
are  are  employed,  namely  the  hectare  and  cen- 
tiare;  the  hectare  is  equal  to  about  two  and  one- 
third  English  acres. 

We  next  proceed  to  measures  of  capacity. 
These  are  the  same  for  solids  and  for  liquids,  and 
would  therefore  supersede  our  dry  measure,  wine, 
and  ale  and  beer  measures.  The  unit  is  the  litre, 
which  is  the  cube  of  the  decimetre  or  tenth  of 
a  metre  )  but  for  convenience  it  is  generally  re- 
duced to  cylindrical  form.  Its  multiples  and 
submultiples  are  named  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  prefixes  precisely  as  we  have  explained  in 
the  case  of  the  metre.  The  litre  is  equivalent 
to  about  1|  English  pints,  and  the  kilolitre  to 
220  gallons.  Of  course  all  volumes,  such  as  the 
capacity  of  a  room,  or  the  solid  contents  of  a 
mass  of  stone  or  brick  work  are  expressed  in 
the  cubes  of  the  linear  measure,  just  as  in  the 
English  system  they  are  expressed  in  the  cubes 
of  the  linear  inch,  foot,  or  yard. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  measures  of 
capacity  are  the  weights.  The  unit  or  standard 
is  the  gramme,  which  is  generally  Anglicised 
into  gram,  and  is  the  weight  of  the  volume,  of 
water  contained  in  the  cube  of  a  centimetre, 
when  the  water  is  at  its  greatest  density.  All 
other  weights  are  derived  from  it,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  metre  and  litre,  by  the 
employment  of  Greek  and  Latin  prefixes.  The 
gram  is  used  for  weighing  light  and  small  sub- 
stances, as  a  medical  dose,  or  a  letter,  and  is 
nearly  16  grains  troy ;  the  kilogram  is  used  for 
heavier  substances,  and  is  equivalent  to  about  2  J 
lbs.  troy. 

Lastly,  come  the  coins.  There  are  but  two 
moneys  of  account — the  franc  and  its  hundredth 
part,  the  centime.  The  franc  is  the  unit  or  stand- 
ard, and  consists  of  five  grams  of  standard  silver 
with  a  small  portion  of  copper  alloy ;  and  as  is  well 
known,  is  equivalent  to  about  tenpence  English. 

The  centime  is  a  small  copper  coin,  whose 
diametre  is  a  centimetre,  and  weight  a  gram ; 
so  that  one  hundred  centimes  placed  in  a  row 
would  give  the  length  of  a  metre ;  or  used  as  a 
weight  they  would  give  a  hectogram,  or  tenth 
of  a  kilogram.  Hence  every  centime  forms  at 
the  same  time  a  coin,  a  measure,  and  a  weight. 

We  must  not  omit  to  remind  the  reader  that 
though  tenths,  etc.,  are  the  most  noticeable  di- 
visions in  a  decimal  system,  yet  halves  and  quar- 
ters, which  are  the  most  natural  divisions  in 
common  life,  are  very  readily  expressed  in  deci- 
mals, as  well  as  in  common  fractions,  and  could 
be  employed  in  every-day  transactions  in  perfect 
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harmony  with  the  metric  system. — Chambers's 
Journal. 

STEAM  IRRIGATION  IN  EGYPT. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Ibrahim  Pasha 
erected  a  steam  engine  of  100-horse  power  to 
take  the  place  of  500  wheels  which  supplied 
water  from  the  Nile  to  market  gardens  in  the 
neighborhood  ofBoulac.  When  the  natives  saw 
the  machinery  put  together,  and  were  told  its 
object,  they  pronounced  the  governor  mad,  but 
when  they  saw  the  huge  machine  belching  out 
columns  of  water,  they  at  once  said  the  Franks 
had  brought  a  devil  to  empty  the  Nile. 

Such  is  the  fertilizing  power  of  the  Nile  water 
that  when  the  Cornish  engine  just  mentioned 
was  erected,  700  or  800  acres  of  land  were 
brought  under  cultivation  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Cairo,  by  means  of  levelling  a  num- 
ber of  sand-hills  and  mounds  of  accumulated 
rubbish,  probably  the  sites  of  some  former 
towns  or  villages.  These  are  now  covered  with 
market  gardens  and  sugar  fields  ;  the  latter  are 
chiefly  for  the  consumption  of  the  Cairenes, 
and  when  in  season,  one  rarely  encounters  an 
Arab  on  the  road  who  is  not  engaged  in  chewing 
and  sucking  the  sugar-cane ;  venders,  squatted 
on  the  ground,  sell  it  in  every  part  of  the  town, 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  two  canes  a  penny. 

The  division  of  the  land  into  fields  and  gar- 
dens is  effected  by  planting  rows  of  prickly  pears 
which  grow  so  rapidly,  and,  in  such  a  stalwart 
manner,  as  soon  to  defy  entrance,  except  by  the 
legitimate  gateways,  in  addition  to  forming  a 
secure  fence.  The  fruit,  which  they  bear  in 
abundance  is  also  sold  in  the  streets  and  markets 
of  Cairo.  In  order  to  form  a  fruit  garden  in 
Egypt  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  site  above  the 
highest  water  mark  of  the  Nile,  or  to  raise  the 
ground  above  the  level,  to  avoid  the  water  from 
overflowing  or  filtration  forcing  its  way  in  and 
lying  about  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  ;  an  evil 
fatal  to  many,  especially  to  orange  trees.  The 
management  of  the  date  palm,  the  citron  tribe, 
vine,  fig,  melons  and  watermelons,  forms  the 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  Arab  fruit  gardener. 

The  date  palm  is  cultivated  from  one  end  of 
Egypt  to  the  other,  and  forms  a  source  of  great 
revenue  to  the  government ;  it  also  furnishes 
abundance  of  nutritious  food  for  the  people,  at 
the  moment  when  gathered  ripe  from  the  trees 
and  afterwards  in  a  pressed  and  dried  state. 
From  Cairo  upward,  the  dates  are  of  a  superior 
quality  compared  with  those  of  Lower  Egypt; 
each  tree  pays  a  tax  of  an  Egyptian  piastre 
(about  six  cents)  to  the  revenue,  and  produces 
to  its  owner  in  good  seasons  about  a  dollar  in  the 
shape  of  fruit  and  fibre  for  rope-making;  the 
lower  leaves  are  also  used  for  making  crates, 
seats  and  bedsteads.  The  male  and  female 
palm,  are  both  grown  ;  it  is  always  necessary  to 
have  several  of  the  former  in  every  grove  and 


clump  of  female  trees.  They  are  generally 
planted  in  the  form  of  suckers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the  old  trees 
where  they  have  neglected  to  plant  male  trees, 
or  probably  where  the  latter  have  died,  the 
growers  are  obliged  to  cut  spathes  of  the  male 
blooms  and  tie  them  in  the  trees  near  the  female 
flowers,  leaving  the  pollen,  which  is  produced 
in  abundance,  to  be  scattered  by  the  wind. 


ITEMS. 

Western  Cotton. — The  samples  of  cotton  raised  in 
Illinois,  which  have  appeared  in  this  market,  says  the 
Y.  Journal  of  Commerce,  have  been  very  hand- 
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some,  equal  in  quality  to  the  middling  upland  from 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  We  have  before  us  a 
sample  of  the  production  of  Washington  county,  Illi- 
nois, which  would  bring  about  84c.  to-day.  The 
consignors  write — n  Illinois  is  producing  quite  hand- 
somely of  cotton,  and  we  think  the  southern  portion 
of  the  state  will  do  a  large  business  in  raising  it." 
Indiana,  too,  is  doing  very  well.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Cleveland  Herald  incloses  a  sample  of  cotton  to 
that  paper,  from  Mount  Vernon,  remarking  that  In- 
diana is  in  earnest  on  the  cotton  question,  and  that 
the  county  referred  to  promises  to  raise  enough  this 
season  to  supply  the  whole  state. 

Cotton-Planting  in  Western  Virginia. — Consid- 
erable preparations  are  making  by  farmers  and  others 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling  to  test  the  cotton  experi- 
ment this  coming  season.  A  good  deal  of  seed  has 
been  secured  for  that  purpose. 

Substitute  for  Cotton. — Amongst  the  vegetable 
products  which  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes  for 
cotton,  the  fibrous  coating  of  the  South  African  onion 
appears  to  be  one  presenting  great  promise  of  utility. 
The  fibre,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  external  cuticle 
of  the  bulb,  is  long  and  fine,  and  of  great  tenacity, 
and  appears  capable  of  easy  conversion  into  yarn. — 
Christian  Recorder. 

The  Territory  op  Idaho. — Congress  has  passed  a 
bill  to  create  a  new  territory  out  of  eastern  Oregon 
and  western  Dacotah  under  the  name  of  Idaho,  which 
is  Indian  for  Gem  of  the  mountains.  It  extends  from 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Oregon  to  the  27th  meridian 
of  longitude  and  from  the  42d  to  the  46th  parallel  of 
latitude,  covering  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand square  miles.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains  and  all  the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivers 
are  included  in  it.  In  the  plains  west  of  the  moun- 
tains are  the  gold  mines  of  Salmon  river,  and  others 
more  or  less  important,  but  said  to  be  generally  pro- 
ductive throughout  the  whole  territory.  A  town  is 
established  in  the  centre  of  the  gold  district  with  the 
Indian  name  of  Bannock,  which  has  a  population  of 
about  a  thousand,  and  receives  a  constant  accession 
of  immigrants.  The  great  rivers  which  drain  the  ter- 
ritory in  every  part  and  are  navigable  by  steamers, 
give  direct  commmunication  with  St.  Louis.  A 
railroad  is  expected  to  be  built  along  the  valley  of 
the  Platte  river,  through  Nebraska  and  Idaho,  to 
the  South  Pass.  So  the  inhabited  area  of  the  great 
west  steadily  broadens,  and  with  the  organization  of 
the  territories  the  stream  of  immigration  flows  ever 
farther  on.  Tbe  foundations  of  new  commonwealths 
are  planted  even  at  the  base  and  on  the  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states 
are  stretching  toward  the  centre  of  the  continent, 
and  uniting  the  Nation  more  indissolubly  than  ever. 
— Germantown  Telegraph. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF   THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued  from  page  51.] 

Now  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  me  ease  from 
Amy  violent  pain,  after  a  considerable  time  of 

I  affliction,  and  the  National  Half  Year's  Meet- 
ling  of  Friends  being  at  hand  at  Dublin,  as  usual, 

I I  found  some  drawings  in  spirit  to  go  to  it, 
I  though  my  body  was  weak,  and  according  to 
|jippearance  unfit  to  take  a  journey.  So  I  went 
I  [in  faith,  knowing  that  the  Lord's  strength  had 
Carried  me  through  great  weakness,  deep  exer- 
cises, and  sore  afflictions,  on  many  accounts,  in 
His  service,  and  according  to  faith  in  Him, 

J  strength,  was  given  me  to  perform  that  service 
1  <o  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  many  Friends, 
f  \fter  the  meeting  was  over,  which  held  three 
lays,  I  returned  home  in  the  company  of  sev- 
'f  jiral  Friends. 

Soon  after  Leinster  Quarterly  Meeting  began 
flht  Catherlough,  I  went  to  it,  and  the  Lord's 
>ower  was  with  us  in  an  eminent  manner,  to 
Mends'  comfort  and  encouragement  in  the  ser- 
'ice  of  Truth.    After  the  meeting,  which  held 
>art  of  three  days  in  the  worship  of  God  and 
hurch  affairs,  was  over,  I  returned  home,  and 
:ept  to  meetin;    as  they  came  in  course,  both 
Veekly  and  M(  ^thly. 
In  the  beginE  >ng  of  the  First  month  following, 
had  drawings  in  my  spirit  to  go  to  Dublin, 
rhich  I  did,  and  was  with  Friends  about  a  week, 
nd  at  three  pul  lie  meetings  for  the  worship  of 
rod,  as  also  at  their  Men's  Meeting  for  church 


affairs,  and  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  fill  my  heart 
with  His  word  and  testimony  as  at  other  times 
which  I  published  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  pub- 
lic meeting,  as  He  was  was  pleased  to  give  me 
ability  and  utterance.  In  the  conclusion  of  the 
testimony,  in  the  fresh  opening  of  life,  I  told 
the  auditory  that  in  the  last  calamity  over  this 
nation  that  city  felt  little  of  it,  but  heard  the 
report  and  had  not  prized  the  Lord's  mercies  so 
as  to  walk  worthy  of  them  in  that  great  preser- 
vation ;  and  now  I  was  to  tell  them  the  Lord 
had  a  rod  in  store  for  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  (to  wit,  Dublin),  and  I  desired,  in  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God,  that  it  might  not  be 
such  as  would  break  them  to  pieces,  and  bid 
them  remember  that  I  had  told  them  of  it. 
Another  day  I  was  sitting  in  a  Friend's  house 
in  that  city,  with  several  elders  and  brethren, 
and  it  sprung  afresh  in  my  heart  to  say  to  them, 
that  the  Lord  would  make  this  earnestness  of 
getting  the  riches  of  this  world  in  the  end  unto 
many  with  whom  He  had  long  striven,  and  often 
faithfully  weaned  of  the  danger  thereof,  that 
they  might  be  warned  of  the  same,  even  as  the 
flesh  that  God  gave  to  the  Jews  in  the  wilder- 
ness, when  they  slighted  the  bread  which  He 
gave  them  from  Heaven,  and  lusted  after  the 
flesh-pots,  onions  and  garlic,  in  Egypt. 

Some  time  after  I  left  Dublin  and  returned 
home,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  heal  me  so  that  I 
was  very  healthy,  only  weak  of  body  by  reason 
of  old  age  and  hardships,  that  I  had  endured  in 
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my  travels.  I  kept  to  meetings  near  us,  and 
was  at  Dublin  at  the  National  Meeting  in  the 
Third  month,  1705.  From  thence  I  went  to 
the  Province  Meeting  at  Wicklow,  for  Leinster, 
and  returned  to  Dublin  again,  where  I  staid  one 
meeting,  after  which  I  rode  to  James  Ashton's 
(about  eight  miles),  who  was  lying  sick,  and  we 
had  a  comfortable  meeting  there,  the  Lord's 
power  and  spirit  being  with  us;  several  Friends 
from  Dublin  were  at  that  meeting;  we  were  well 
refreshed  in  the  Lord ;  and  from  thence  I  went 
home  in  company  of  Richard  Eves. 

And  in  the  Sixth  month  following  I  had 
some  drawings  in  my  spirit  to  visit  Friends' 
Meetings  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  So  in  faith, 
that  the  Lord  would  give  me  strength  to  per- 
form it,  I  took  my  journey,  and  George  Rooke, 
from  Dublin,  met  me  at  John  Barer  oft' s  ;  we 
travelled  together  in  the  service  of  Truth,  and 
went  to  the  Province  Meeting  for  Ulster,  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  which  held  part  of  three 
days  in  the  worship  of  God  and  church  disci- 
pline, and  had  good  service  for  the  Lord  and 
His  people.  We  visited  Friends'  Meetings 
through  that  province  to  "Colerain,  and  had 
large  and  good  meetings,  and  many  heavenly 
mysteries  were  opened  in  the  life  and  power  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  to  Friends  and  others 
that  came  to  meetings  to  hear  the  way  ©f  Truth 
declared. 

I  was  made  strong  in  the  Lord's  power  to 
perform  that  service  ;  elders  and  brethren  were 
glad  of  the  visit,  and  Friends  well  comforted. 
When  we  n*ad  performed  that  service  we  re- 
turned homeward  and  came  to  Navan,  where  we 
lodged  at  an  inn,  and  purposed  the  next  morn- 
ing to  have  parted  in  the  love  of  God,  in  which 
we  travelled  together  in  the  Lord's  service  ;  but 
I  being  taken  very  ill  that  night,  my  com- 
panion would  not  leave  me  until  I  was  some- 
thing easier. 

Then  we  rode  together  about  two  miles  on 
my  way  homewards,  where  we  met  with  John 
Barcroft  and  Eleazar  Sheldon,  coming  to  meet 
us,  they  having  heard  of,  our  returning  that 
way.  So  when  we  came  to  a  road  that  turned 
to  Dublin,  we  took  leave  of  George  Rooke,  who 
went  home  ;  and  I,  with  the  other  Friends,  rode 
to  John  Barcroft's  and  lodged  there  that  night, 
and  the  next  day  to  my  son-in-law,  Eleazar 
Sheldon's,  and  on  the  day  following  came  to  my 
own  house,  the  Lord  having  enabled  me  by  His 
mighty  power  that  was  with  us  in  this  service, 
to  perform  this  journey  of  about  three  hundred 
miles  in  old  age;  everlasting  praise  to  His  great 
name.  Amen. 

Then  I  frequented  meetings  near  home, 
Weekly  and  Monthly,  as  they  fell  in  course,  and 
Leinster  Province  Quarterly  Meeting  being  at 
Castledermot,  I  went  to  it,  and  had  good  service 
for  the  blessed  Truth,  in  the  openings  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  and  power  of  God. 


The  service  of  that  meeting  held  part  of  three 
days  as  usual,  and  when  it  was  over  I  went 
home,  and  soon  after  to  Dublin,  to  our  National 
Half  Year's  Meeting,  where  were  Friends  from 
several  parts  of  the  nation,  and  accounts  given 
to  the  meeting  of  the  prosperity  of  Truth  and 
preservation  of  Friends  therein,  and  matters  re- 
lating to  gospel  order  in  the  church  of  Christ 
being  closely  discoursed  in  several  needful 
points.  I  was  brought  under  great  exercise  of 
spirit  by  reason  of  opposers,  but  the  Lord's 
power  went  over  all  opposition,  in  which  I  was 
comforted,  and  .praised  God  who  is  blessed  for 
ever.  When  the  service  of  that  meeting  was 
over  I  returned  home  in  company  with  some 
Friends. 

Now  winter  coming  on  and  my  old  decayed 
body  not  able  to  endure  cold  and  hardship  in 
travel,  I  kept  to  meetings  near  home  until  the 
spring  following.  Then  Leinster  Province 
Meeting  being  at  Catherlough,  I  went  there 
and  staid  the  service  of  that  meeting ;  so  re- 
turned home,  and  six  weeks  after  was  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  for  Leinster,  at  Castledermot, 
in  the  Second  month,  1706,  and  I  went  thither, 
where  was  a  great  appearance  of  Friends  from 
several  parts  of  the  province,  and  accounts  were 
given  of  the  care  of  elders  and  concerned 
Friends,  in  every  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  pro- 
vince, that  all,  who  frequented  our  religious 
assemblies  and  professed  the  Truth,  might  walk 
orderly  in  all  respects  as  becometh  true  Chris- 
tians ;  also,  accounts  were  given  of  great  open- 
ness and  desires  in  many  people  to  have  meet- 
ings to  hear  Truth's  testimony  declared  in  sev- 
eral places  where  our  Friends  had  no  meetings. 
Wherefore  Friends  and  brethren,  who  had  pub- 
lic testimonies  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
were  encouraged  to  visit  such  places  that  those 
good  desires  in  people  might  be  answered. 

When  the  service  of  that  meeting  was  over 
I  returned  home  in  the  company  of  George 
Rooke,  we  having  determined  to  go  and  visit  a 
Quarter  where  people  were  desirous  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  Truth  declared  ;  and  after  staying 
one  meeting  with  Friends  at  Mountmelick,  we 
went  to  Mountrath  and  had  a  meeting  there 
with  Friends,  and  from  thence  to  Knockbally- 
magher,  and  had  one  there.  Then  proceeded 
on  our  journey  from  among  Friends  and  came 
to  Roscreagh  where  the  people  were  willing  and 
ready  to  let  us  have  a  convenient  place  to  meet 
in,  and  many  came  to  the  meeting;  but  Domi* 
nick  Mead,  an  archdeacon  (so  called),  and  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  in  that  quarter,  was  enraged 
against  us  and  very  abusive,  not  only  with  his 
tongue  but  also  with  his  hands,  yet  Friends' 
patience  and  wise  conduct  in  the  authority  of 
the  Truth  prevailed  over  him,  so  that  we  got 
two  meetings  for  publishing  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  were  to 
our  satisfaction. 
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The  next  day  being  First-day  of  the  week, 
we  had  a  meeting  some  miles  from  thence, 
where  a  noted  man  in  that  quarter  was  willing 
to  let  us  meet  in  his  house,  and  a  great  gather- 
ing of  good-like  people  came  to  hear  truth  de- 
clared. On  the  day  following  we  had  another 
meeting  some  miles  distant  from  thence,  and 
several  sober  people  came  to' it,  who  were  at- 
tentive to  hear  the  free  gospel  preached,  and 
seemed  to  be  well  satisfied  with  what  they 
heard  declared.  From  thence  we  went  to  Birr 
and  staid  a  meeting  there  with  Friends,  and 
afterwards  came  to  my  house  in  the  company  of 
some  Friends.  In  all  these  meetings  the  Lord's 
good  spirit  and  power  strengthened  and  gave 
us  wisdom  to  divide  the  gospel  and  open  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  the  people. 

The  next  day  being  our  meeting  day  at 
Mountmelick,  George  Rooke  staid  with  us  that 
meeting,  and  then  we  parted  in  the  love  of  God. 
He  went  to  Dublin  to  his  family,  and  our  Nation- 
al Half  Year's  Meeting  beginning  at  Dublin  the 
eighth  day  of  the  Third  month  following,  I 
took  my  journey  thither  in  the  company  of  my 
wife  and  several  others,  where  was  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  Friends  from  several  parts  of  the 
nation,  and  good  accounts  brought  of  Friends' 
godly  care  for  the  preservation  one  of  another 
in  gospel  order ;  the  Lord's  mighty  power  was 
with  us  to  our  great  comfort  and  refreshment, 
whose  good  spirit  gave  us  wisdom  and  utterance 
both  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  service 
of  this  meeting  held  three  days  in  the  public 
worship  of  God  and  church  affairs.  When  it 
was  o'ver  I  returned  home  with  my  wife  and 
friends. 

After  this,  our  Province  Six  Weeks  Meeting 
being  at  the  Moat,  I  found  a  concern  to  go 
thither,  where  was  a  large  appearance  of  Friends 
and  others,  and  the  Lord's  refreshing  goodness 
was  with  us  to  our  great  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment in  this  religious  duty  and  service,  which 
held  part  of  two  days  in  public  worship  and  dis- 
cipline. When  it  was  over  I  went  home  and 
kept  to  meetings  as  usual,  and  soon  after  went 
to  Knockballymagher  in  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary,  and  was  at  a  burial  of  a  daughter  of  James 
Hutchinson,  who  had  lain  lingering  very  long, 
and  many  Friends  came  thither  to  her  burial, 
where  I  had  good  service  among  them  in  the 
testimony  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ.  So  returned  .home  in  the  company  of 
my  wife  and  other  Friends. 

Soon  after,  our  Province  Meeting  for  Leinster 
being  by  appointment  at  A  thy,  I  went  thither, 
and  when  the  service  of  that  meeting  was  over 
returned  homeward  with  my  wife;  and  soon 
after  I  visited  Friends  at  the  Moat  and  there- 
away, and  had  four  comfortable  meetings.  From 
thence  I  rode  to  Thomas  Wilson's  and  staid  two 
nights,  and  had  a  large  meeting  at  Edenderry 


with  Friends,  the  Lord's  blessed  power  being 
with  us  and  enlarging  our  hearts  in  the  mystery 
of  the  doctrine  of  His  kingdom  to  our  comfort. 
From  thence  I  went  to  Ballymolert,  and  had  a 
meeting  with  Friends  there  and  then  returned 
to  my  own  house. 

Soon  after  this  I  went  to  our  Quarterly  Pro- 
vince Meeting  at  Castledermot,  which  held  part 
of  three  days,  and  when  the  service  thereof  was 
over  I  took  a  journey  to  the  counties  of  Wick- 
low  and  Wexford,  and  had  a  meeting  at  Bally- 
naclash,  and  another  at  Wicklow.  From  thence 
I  went  to  William  Eves's,  where  George  Rooke 
came  to  me  from  Dublin,  and  the  next  day  be- 
ing First-day  of  the  week,  we  were  with  Friends 
at  their  Monthly  Meeting  at  Ballycane,  and  the 
Lord's  power  and  presence  with  us  to  Friends' 
comfort  and  refreshment.  From  thence  we 
went  to  Clones  and  had  a  meeting  there,  and 
next  day  to  Israel  Webster's  and  had  a  meeting 
there;  and  the  day  following  to  Thomas  Ste- 
phen's and  had  a  meeting  in  Friends'  meeting 
house  there.  From  thence  to  Enniscorphy, 
and  lodged  at  Jacob  Lary's,  and  the  next  day 
to  Lamb's  Town,  where  we  had  a  full  meeting. 
After  which  we  returned  to  Enniscorphy,  and 
the  next  day  went  to  John  Fred's  and  had  a 
large  meeting  in  a  barn,  it  being  on  First-day 
of  the  week. 

That  evening  we  went  to  Robert  Lackey's, 
ten  long  miles,  where  we  had  a  powerful  meet- 
ing, the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  and  several 
others  being  there,  who  afterwards  expressed 
their  satisfaction  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  there  declared  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  and  power  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  From  thence  we  went  to  Athy, 
and  had  a  meeting  there  the  next  day,  after 
which  we  parted,  the  Lord  having  enabled  me 
to  perform  this  travel  and  service  by  the  assis- 
tance of  His  wonted  goodness  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  my  age;  praises  to  His  great  name  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen 

Now  the  time  of  our  National  Meeting  at 
Dublin  as  usual  being  at  hand  I  went  thither, 
where  the  Lord's  power  was  plentifully  mani- 
fested in  our  meetings,  both  for  the  public 
worship  of  God  and  those  for  discipline,  and 
keeping  up  good  order  in  the  church  of  Christ. 
Many  heavenly  mysteries  of  Faith  were  opened 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Also  the  affairs  of  Truth  being  man- 
aged with  peace  and  concord  in  the  sense  and 
guidance  of  the  holy  spirit  of  Truth,  Friends 
and  brethren  were  sweetly  comforted  and  edi- 
fied in  the  love  of  God.  So  parting  therein  we 
returned  to  our  several  habitations.  Praises  to 
the  Lord  for  ever,  who  enabled  me  to  hold  out 
this  journey  and  service,  and  is  a  present  help 
to  them  that  fear  Him. 

Now  cold  winter  coming  on,  and  my  decaying 
body  not  able  to  endure  much  hardship,  I  kept 
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to  our  usual  meetings  at  Mountroelick,  Weekly 
and  Monthly.  And  in  the  First  month,  the 
season  being  temperate,  I  rode  to  Dunlavin  and 
had  a  large  meeting  there,  to  which  many  good- 
like sober  people  came.  From  thence  I  went 
to  Castledermot  to  our  Quarterly  MeetiDg  for 
Leinster  province,  where  many  Friends  met,  and 
were  well  refreshed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the 
service  of  that  meeting  lasted  three  days ;  and  the 
week  following  Thomas  Wilson  met  me  at  Birr  by 
appointment.  We  staid  one  meeting  there  with 
Friends  and  then  went  to  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary,  where  several  sober  people  were  desirous 
to  hear  Truth  declared  and  willing  to  let  us 
meet  at  their  houses.  We  had  two  meetings 
with  them  and  then  came  to  James  Hutchin- 
son's, where  we  had  a  large  meeting,  it  being 
on  a  First-day.  From  thence  we  went  to 
Mountrath  and  staid  a  meeting  there,  and  so 
returned  home.  Soon  after  which  our  Province 
Meeting  being  at  Athy  I  went  thither,  and 
after  the  service  of  the  meeting  was  over,  re- 
turned to  my  dwelling. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  following  letter,  written  by  Edward 
Stabler,  soon  after  performing  a  religious  visit 
to  the  Peninsula  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  in 
the  year  of  1826, 1  have  thought  would  be  in- 
teresting to  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer,  and 
therefore  I  send  it  for  publication.       E.  W. 

Sdmo.,  21s*,  1863. 

Alexandria,  11th  mo.,  1826. 

Dear  Friend, — Thy  acceptable  favor  of  2nd 
inst.,  was  duly  received,  and  no  want  of  sincere 
regard  for  thee,  or  good  will  to  the  cause  thou 
art  desirous  to  promote,  has  prevented  me  from 
replying  to  it  earlier.  In  my  late  religious 
journey  over  the  peninsula  of  the  eastern  shore 
I  did  indeed  observe,  as  I  have  before  done, 
whenever  I  have  travelled,  or  been  present  in  a 
country  where  slavery  was  practiced,  that  it  not 
only  tended  to  produce  outward  poverty  by  pre- 
venting improvements,  and  deterioration  of  the 
lands,  bul  that  it  produced  a  still  more  disastrous 
penury  in  the  minds  of  slave-holders  by  divest- 
ing them  of  those  mental  qualities  upon  which 
we  are  all  dependant  for  comfort,  and  the  want 
of  which  cannot  be  compensated  by  even  the  re- 
venues of  the  world.  But,  my  dear  friend,  I 
have  also  observed  they  have  felt  and  ex- 
perienced this  state  of  things  in  all  its  bitter 
reality,  and  yet  they  are  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  causes  of  this  double  poverty,  this  incal- 
culable affliction.  If,  then,  these  powerful  in- 
centives, these  perpetual  monitors,  which  are 
speaking  to  them,  not  in  the  feeble  voice  of 
words,  but  the  irresistible  language  of  suffering 
and  privation,  cannot  persuade  them,  what  can 
be  expected  from  the  impotent  efforts  of  the 
most  powerful  eloquence  of  man,  when  addressed 


only  to  their  eyes  or  ears.    I  have  long  been  of 
the  persuasion,  that  much  of  the  good  that  might 
have  been  done  has  been  obstructed  by  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  abolish  slavery 
having  originated  and  been  prosecuted  upon 
political,  instead  of  religious  motives  and  con- 
victions.   This  has  confined  the  views  of  the 
advocates  for  emancipation  to  one   side  only 
of  the  subject.     They  have  seen,  in  so  pro- 
minent an  aspect,  the  wrongs  and  sufferings 
of  the  slaves,  that  the  still  greater  calamities  of 
the  master  has  been  scarce  noticed.    The  course 
of  their  remarks,  therefore,  as  well  as  their 
operations  have  been  directed  against  the  latter 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  sufferings  they 
would  obviate.    And  nothing  else  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected  than  what  has  really 
taken  place,  as  a  consequence  of  this  mode  of 
proceeding;  the  slave-holder  has  considered 
himself  injuriously  assailed ;  his  mind  has  be- 
come exasperated  and  he  has  placed  himself 
upon  the  defensive,  or  become  an  assailant  in 
his  turn  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  like  all 
other  political  contentions,  the  conflict  has  been 
degraded  into  a  combat  of  person,  instead  of  a 
contest  between  the  principles  of  right  and 
wrong.    The  latter  constitutes,  and  always  has 
constituted  the  scene  and  instruments  of  true 
religious  efforts ;  and  hence  the  astonishing  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  original  movements  of 
John  Woolman  and  his  fellow-laborers,  in  rela- 
tion to  slavery  in  our  society.    Their  attention 
became,  in  the  first  instance,  forcibly  directed 
to  the  powers  of  justice  opposing  the  principles 
of  injustice  in  themselves,  of  mercy,  arrayed 
against  cruelty,  love  against  hatred,  and  good- 
ness against  evil.    In  this  way,  the  mysteries  of 
godliness  and  iniquity  became  radically  opened 
to  their  understanding  ;  and  having  been  made 
conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  them,  and 
dispensed  to  them  these  good  and  perfect  gifts, 
which  are  in  their  nature  antagonist  to  all  man- 
ner of  evil,  they  went  forth  to  others  to  per- 
suade and  admonish  them,  armed  with  no  other 
weapons  but  these  which  they  had  tried,  and 
which  had  given  them  the  victory,  and  by  which 
alone  the  victory  ever  can  be  achieved.  They 
perceived  that  cruelty,  injustice,  and  oppres- 
sion, were  no  less  tyrants  to  the  master,  than 
when  they  came  to  operate  upon  the  slave,  and 
that  if  the  slave  was  to  be  pitied  for  what  he 
suffered  from  them,  the  master,  being  the  sub- 
ject of  the  same  malevolent  influences,  was  no  less 
to  be  pitied  than  the  slave.  This  made  the  slave- 
holder and  the  slave  the  equal  objects  of  tender 
solicitude.    These  good  men  could  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  situation  of  both,  by  what  they 
themselves  had  suffered  and  observed  from  the 
influence  of  corrupt  principles  ;  and  meeting  and 
communing  with  the   slave-holders  upon  the 
real  grounds  or  causes  of  their  sufferings,  their 
language  was  like  the  language  at  Pentecost, 
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understood  by  every  nation  under  heaven,  be- 
cause it  related  to  what  they  knew  and  felt. 

It  has  often  fallen  to  my  lot  to  converse  with 
slave-holders,  I  am  therefore  authorized  to  state 
the  above  views  as  facts,  and  these  facts  go  to 
confirm  the  persuasion,  that  there  are  so  many 
combatants  with  political  weapons  engaged  in  this 
warfare,  that  it  has  assumed  a  new  character, 
and  it  is  now  difficult,  if  not  an  impracticable 
affair  to  enter  into  the  field  with  any  prospect  of 
advantage  or  success,  upon  those  legitimate 
terms  which  only  are  admissible  by  a  Christian 
spirit.  E.  S. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  HISTORY,  DOCTRINE,  AND 
DISCIPLINE  OF  FRIENDS. 

Written  at  the  desire  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
London. 

(Continued  from  page  54.) 

!  George  Fox  was  one  of  the  first  of  our  Friends 
|  who  were  imprisoned.  He  was  confined  at  Not- 
tingham  in  the  year  1649,  for  having  publicly 
i  opposed  a  preacher,  on  a  point  of  doctrine* ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  being  brought  before  two 
justices  in  Derbyshiref ,  one  of  them,  scoffing  at 
George  Fox,  for  having  bidden  him,  and  those 
about  him,  to  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
gave  to  our  predecessors  the  name  of  Quakers  j; 
an  appellation  which  soon  became  and  hath  re- 
mained our  most  usual  denomination  ;  but  they 
themselves  adopted,  and  have  transmitted  to  us 
the  endearing  appellation  of  Friends. 

Although  Oliver  Cromwell  did  not  employ 
his  authority  to  put  a  stop  to  persecution,  it 
doth  not  appear  that  he  was  inclined  to  promote 
it.  He  gave  several  of  our  Friends  access  to 
him ;  and  once  in  particular  when  George  Fox 
had  been  brought  to  him  as  a  prisoner§,  he  re- 
leased him  after  a  considerable  time  spent  in 
conference,  on  which  occasion  he  confessed  that 
Friends  were  "  a  people  risen  up  that  he  could 
not  win,  either  with  gifts,  honors,  offices,  or 
places  ||" 

I     Persecution  however  continued ;  but  when 
Charles  II,  on  the  prospect  of  his  restoration, 
issued  from  Breda,  amongst  other  things,  his 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,it  might  well 
have  been  expected  that  Friends  would  be  per- 
i;  i  mitted  to  exercise  their  religion  without  moles- 
f'ii  tation.  Yet  during  this  reign  they  not  only  were 
w  harassed  with  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  in 
s|  i  common  with  all  other  oaths,  they  scrupled  to 
•   take,  and  by  which  they  often  incurred  tedious 
ej  j  imprisonment,  and  not  unfrequently  premunire ; 
m  but  new  lawsT*  were  made,  ^v  which  even  their 
fjjfl  meetings  for  worship  subjected  them  to  punish- 
m  ment. 


*Fox,  24.  f  Ibid,  29.        J  Sewel,  25. 

§  Sewel,  98.  ||  Ibid  99. 

IT  16  Car.  II.  cap.  4:  22  Car.  II.  cap.  1 ;  also  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  cap.  1. 


The  king,  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
joined  in  the  enacting  of  these  laws;  neverthe- 
less he  did  not  seem  iuall  cases  to  countenance 
severity ;  for  in  an  instance  wherein  he  acted 
independently  of  the  parliament,  he  was  the 
means  of  affording  relief  in  the  most  sanguinary 
persecution  which  our  Friends  ever  experienced. 
This  was  in  New-England,  where  it  was*  made 
penal  for  a  Friend  even  to  reside. 

The  first  Friends*  who  arrived  at  Boston  were 
women.  These  were  imprisoned,  and  otherwise 
cruelly  treated.  The  date  of  this  transaction 
is  1656.  The  following  year  the  scourge  was 
employed,  and  a  womanf  is  also  recorded  to 
have  been  the  first  who  suffered  stripes.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  tradesman  in  London,  and  had 
made  a  voyage  to  Boston,  to  warn  the  people 
against  persecution.  Great  numbers  underwent 
this  punishment ;  but  stripes  proving  insufficient 
to  deter  our  Friends  from  the  exercise  of  their 
religious  duty,  in  going  to  such  places,  and  per- 
forming such  services  as  they  believed  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  divine  will ;  it  was  next  attempted 
to  discourage  them  by  a  lawj  for  cutting  off 
their  ears.  This  was  executed  in  vain;  and 
accordingly  the  intolerance  of  the  persons  in 
power  produced  another  which  subjected  Friends 
to  banishment  on  pain  of  death.§  Their  con- 
stancy, however,  was  not  thus  to  be  shaken, 
and  four  Friends,  amongst  whom  also  was  a 
woman,  were  hanged  at  Boston. || 

In  this  extremity,  Samuel  Shattock,T  a  Friend 
who  had  been  banished  under  the  last  mentioned 
law,  came  to  England;  and  application  being 
made  to  the  king  by  Edward  Burrough,  who 
was  admitted  to  a  personal  audience,  Charles 
granted  his  mandamus  (dated  9th  September, 
1661)  to  stop  the  severities  in  New  England ; 
and  appointed  Samuel  Shattock  his  deputy,  to 
carry  it  to  Boston. 

Nor  were  the  good  offices  of  Charles  II.  con- 
fined to  our  Friends  of  New  England.  Not- 
withstanding the  continuance  of  persecution  in 
England,  the  king  generally  appeared  inclinable 
to  grant  relief;  and  frequently  received  the 
personal  application  of  George  Whitehead** 
and  others,  on  behalf  of  their  suffering  brethren 
In  1672,ff  he  released,  under  the  great  seal, 
such  Friends,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hun- 
dred, as  were  imprisoned  on  account  of  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  some  other 
imputed  offences ;  and  the  society  had  a  degree 
of  respite  from  prosecution ;  but  not  being  pro- 
tected by  law,  persecutors  and  informers  soon 
recommenceo!  their  oppression,  and  at  the  king's 
decease,  about  fifteen  hundred  were  in  prison, 
or  prisoners.^ 

Although  the  practice  of  inflicting  corporal 

\  Sewel,  160.  f  lb.  172.    %  lb.  194,  198.  \  lb.  199. 
||  Ibid.  226  to  235,  276.         IT  Ibid.  280,  281. 
**  G.  Whitehead's  Life,  passim.     ff  Ibid.  p.  353. 
XX  Sewel,  588,  (1684.) 
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punishment  on  Friends,  seems  in  England  to 
nave  fallen  into  disuse  at  the  restoration ;  yet 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  must  be  considered  as 
the  time  of  the  greatest  suffering  to  our  society. 
The  imprisonments  were  long,  often  terminating 
only  with  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  In  this  reign 
also,  the  crowds  shut  up  together  increased  in 
many  places  the  common  sufferings  of  confine- 
ment; which,  in  some,  were  also  augmented  by 
the  violent  tempers  of  magistrates,  or  by  the 
barbarity  of  gaolers.  The  fines  imposed  by  the 
new  laws,  were  exacted  with  a  rigour  that  gen- 
erally oppressed  the  sufferer,  and  sometimes  left 
him  nearly  destitute  of  household  goods;  and 
several  families  experienced  a  separation  of  the 
near  connexions  of  life,  by  the  execution  of  a 
law*  which  subjected  our  Friends  to  banish- 
ment. 

It  is  well  known  that  James  II.,  to  favor  (as 
is  supposed)  the  religion  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached, suspended  the  operation  of  the  penal 
laws  against  dissenters.  Our  Friends  had  their 
share  in  the  benefit  arising  from  this  measure ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  that  they  obtained  some  degree  of  legal 
protection.  Besides  their  disuse  of  the  national 
forms  of  worship,  their  refusing  to  swear,  and 
to  pay  tithes,  had  been  among  the  principal 
causes  of  their  sufferings.  In  the  reign  of  king 
William,  an  act  was  made,f  which,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  allowed  to  their  affirmation  the  legal 
force  of  an  oath  ;  and  provided  a  less  oppressive 
mode  of  recovering  tithes,  under  a  stated 
amount.  These  provisions  were  made  perpetual 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.J  and  thus  Friends, 
who  received  the  advantage  of  the  act  of  toler 
ation,  in  common  with  other  dissenters,  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  relieved  from  persecu- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  society  in  England 
experienced  the  vicissitudes  which  have  thus 
been  briefly  mentioned,  similar  circumstances 
befel  our  Friends  in  Ireland.  In  that  nation 
also,  they  propagated  their  principles,  settled 
meetings,  suffered  persecution,  and  were  at 
length  relieved  by  law.§ 

The  means  of  persecntion,  though  now  gener 
ally  condemned  by  our  countrymen,  are  not 
wholly  removed ;  and  we  are  still  liable  to  suffer  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
but  this  must  be  understood  only  with  respect 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  for  in  America, 
the  people  at  present  are  not  bound  to  support 
a  national  ministry ;  nor,  when  this  was  in  some 
parts  the  case,  were  methods  of  enforcing  pay- 


*  16  Car.  II.  cap.  4.       f  7  &  8  W.  III.  cap.  34. 
J  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  6. 

|  Those  who  are  desirous  of  particular  information 
respecting  Friends  in  Ireland,  may  consult  Edmund- 
son's  Journal  and  Rutty's  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  in  that  nation. 


ment  employed  so  tedious  and  so  severe  as  in 
England.* 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  our 
Friends  above  a  century  ago,  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  New  England ;  from  whence  all  the 
violence  of  their  persecutors  had  not  been  able 
to  expel  them.  They  were  also  early  to  be  found 
in  other  colonies,  in  divers  of  which  they  un- 
derwent persecution  ;  but  on  the  acquisition  of 
Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn,  many  of  them 
were  induced  to  remove  into  that  new  province, 
which  soon  became,  and  still  remains  to  be,  the 
largest  settlement  of  Friends  in  America.  They 
are  settled  however  in  most  of  the  other  states  and 
provinces  of  North  America;  and  although  they 
have  enjoyed  a  great  share  of  tranquillity,  yet 
during  the  commotions  which  terminated  in  the 
separation  of  the  United  States  from  the  domi- 
nion of  Great  Britain,  Friends  were  involved 
in  great  trouble,  by  refusing  to  join  in  the  mil- 
itary services  which  were  required  of  them,  and 
many  were  reduced,  from  circumstances  of  ease 
if  not  affluence,  to  the  verge  of  want,  by  the 
excessive  seizures  which  were  made  of  their  pro- 
property  to  recover  the  fines  imposed  for  their 
refusing  to  serve  personally,  or  by  substitute,  in 
war. 

(To  "be  continued.) 

Some  extracts  from  the  Mimites  of  the  first 
Monthly  Meeting  set  vp  in  West  Chester  Co., 
State  of  New  York,  now  Purchase  Monthly 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  41.) 

4th  of  5th  mo.  1778.  The  matter  respect- 
ing those  Friends  that  continue  to  hold  slaves 
being  now  taken  under  consideration,  it  is  the 
judgment  of  this  meeting,  that  agreeable  to  the 
minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  respecting  that 
matter,  such  Friends  as  still  refuse  to  free  them 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  disorderly  members ; 
therefore  Benedict  Carpenter  and  others  are 
appointed  to  treat  with  them  and  report. 

A  Committee  appointed  to  build  an  addition 
to  Shappaqua  meeting  house.  The  proposed 
addition  to  be  20  feet  in  length  and  12  feet  in 
breadth  on  the  north  side.  To  be  18  feet  studs 
on  the  south  side,  and  10  feet  on  the  north ; 
cost  estimated  at  £170. 

13th  of  8th  mo.  1778.    At  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing  held  at  King  street,  in  the  house  of  Thomas  i 
Clapp. 

The  meeting  house  at  the  Purchase  being 
made  use  of  for  a  hospital,  for  the  sick  of  the 
army,  is  the  cause  of  the  meetings  being  held  j 
here  at  this  time. 


*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  province  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  the  most  sanguinary 
had  been  made  and  put|into  execution  against  Friends, 
the  first  law  was  made  exempting  them  from  contri- 
buting to  the  support  of  the  public  ministry;  an  act 
of  assembly  having  passed  for  that  purpose  in  1731, 
Jonathan  Belcher  being  governor. 
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At  a  Monthly  Meet- 
The  meeting  house 


10th  of  9th  mo.  1778. 
ing  held  at  King  street, 
not  yet  to  be  had. 

8th  of  10th  mo.  1778.  The  Monthly  Meet- 
ing held  again  at  the  meeting  house  at  Pur- 
chase. 

11th  of  2d  mo.  1779.  This  meeting  being 
informed  that  several  young  men  of  our  Society 
are  now  prisoners,  and  are  likely  to  be  brought 
under  great  sufferings  by  refusing  to  bear  arms, 
or  do  other  military  service ;  and  we  being  also 
informed  that  those  in  authority  are  willing  to 
release  them,  provided  they  can  make  it  appear 
they  are  members  of  our  Society,  which  this 
meeting  taking  under  consideration,  thinks  it 
necessary  that  they  should  have  such  informa- 
tion; therefore,  this  meeting  appoints  Uriah 
Field  and  others  to  inform  those  in  authority, 
either  by  writing  or  otherwise,  that  the  Friends 
that  are  now  prisoners,  and  also  any  other 
Friends,  that  may  come  under  sufferings,  that 
such  have  a  right  in  Society. 

9th  of  12th  mo.  1779.  Three  Friends  dis- 
owned for  not  setting  their  slaves  free. 

10th  of  5th  mo.  1781.  The  following  minute 
is  received  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  "  We 
being  informed  that  some  members  of  our  Soci- 
ety have  been  active  in  electing,  and  being 
elected  in  places  of  public  posts,  or  office,  and 
as  in  the  present  commotions  of  public  affairs, 
Friends  being  any  ways  active  in  Government 
is  inconsistent  with  our  principles ;  the  Month- 
ly Meetings  are  desired  to  have  a  care  over 
their  members  in  these  respects ;  and  also  with 
respect  to  their  attending  Town  Meetings,  or 
committees  being  at  their  houses ;  and  over- 
seers and  all  concerned  Friends  are  desired  to 
have  a  watchful  care,  seasonably  to  advise  and 
caution  such  among  us  as  may  be  in  danger  of 
deviating  from  our  peaceable  principles  herein, 
that  our  Testimony  against  wars  and  commotions 
in  every  respect  may  be  maintained  and  sup- 
ported inviolate.  The  clerk  is  directed  to  fur- 
nish each  Monthly  Meeting  with  a  copy  of  this 
minute. 

7th  of  8th  mo.  1781.  It  further  appears  by 
the  Yearly  Meetings'  Extracts,  that  that  meeting 
has  had  under  consideration  the  state  of  negroes 
set  free  by  Friends ;  whether  Friends  are  fully 
clear  of  that  people ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the 
judgment  of  said  meeting  that  we  are  not; 
therefore  it  recommends  it  down  to  the  several 
Monthly  Meetings,  to  appoint  a  number  of  solid, 
judicious  Friends  as  a  committee  to  perform  a 
visit  to  such  Friends  who  have  set  their  negroes 
free ;  and  likewise  to  the  negroes  set  free,  and 
inspect  into  the  circumstances  of  such  negroes, 
and  afford  them  such  advice,  both  with  respect  to 
their  spiritual  and  their  temporal  good,  as  they 
may  be  enabled  to  do,  and  endeavor  to  find 
what,  in  justice,  may  be  done  to  such  negroes, 


who  may  have  spent  the  prime  of  their  days  in 
the  service  of  their  masters ;  and  when  there 
appears  an  openness  and  freedom  in  the  minds 
of  any  Friends,  who  have  set  their  negroes  free, 
to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  such  Friends  so 
appointed,  in  regard  to  a  settlement  with  their 
negroes,  that  they  be  authorized  accordingly ; 
which  this  meeting  having  had  under  consider- 
ation, concludes  to  appoint  Zadock  Birdsall  and 
others  to  that  service,  who  are  desired,  that 
after  laboring  with  such,  in  whom  such  openness 
does  not  appear,  tenderly  in  the  ability  which 
truth  may  afford,  that  they  return  an  account  of 
their  service,  and  the  general  state  of  things, 
seasonable  to  go  up  to  next  Yearly  Meeting ; 
and  they  are  desired  to  inspect  into  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  among  the  negroes,  and  give 
such  advice  therein  as  they  may  think  neces- 
sary. 

12th  of  4th  mo.  1782.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  sufferings,  now  produced  an 
account  of  Friends'  sufferings  since  the  year 
1775,  amounting  to  £1445  Is  5d,  which  is 
ordered  by  this  meeting  to  be  laid  before  the 
ensuing  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  committee  appointed  to  visit  those 
Friends  who  have  set  their  negroes  free,  made 
the  following  report  in  writing,  which  the  clerk 
is  directed  to  lay  before  next  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. We  the  committee,  appointed  to  visit  the 
Friends  who  have  set  their  negroes  free,  and 
the  negroes  set  free  by  them,  have  to  report, 
that  we  have  performed  a  visit  to  them,  except 
some  few  of  the  negroes,  who  are  deceased  or 
gone  where  we  could  not  come  at  them ;  and 
inspected  into  their  circumstances,  and  found 
them  mostly  satisfied  with  what  their  masters 
had  done  for  them,  though  some  of  them  think 
there  is  still  considerable  due  to  them  for  their 
labor,  whilst  they  were  slaves,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  true ;  but  did  not  find  many  such 
Friends  who  had  set  their  negroes  free,  willing 
to  submit  to  our  judgment  with  regard  to  a 
settlement  between  them,  on  account,  as  they 
said,  that  the  negroes  might  afterwards  come  to 
want,  and  they  be  obliged  to  maintain  them  ; 
and  we  think  we  discharged  our  duty  in  advice 
to  the  Friends  and  the  negroes.  We  believe 
there  is  a  great  shortness  with  respect  to  in- 
structing the  youth,  though  some  appear  care- 
ful on  that  account,  in  regard  to  which  we  gave 
such  advice  as  we  thought  necessary. 

14th  of  10th  mo.  1784.  The  meeting  taking 
into  consideration,  that  the  meeting  house  at 
Purchase  hath  been  made  use  of,  by  those  in 
authority,  to  hold  a  Court  of  Judicature  in,  and 
as  it  is  thought  likely  it  will  be  taken  again  for 
the  same  purpose,  it  is  therefore  thought  ne- 
cessary that  the  care  and  interposition  of  this 
meeting  should  be  extended  therein,  to  endea- 
vour to  prevent  it.  The  meeting  therefore  ap- 
points the  following  Friends  to  apply  as  they 
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may  think  best  for  that  purpose,  viz.,  James 
Mott  and  others. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  held  alternately  at 
Purchase  and  Shappaqua  since  1780. 

11th  of  8th  mo.  1785.  The  Monthly  Meet- 
ing was  divided  into  two,  Purchase  and  Mama- 
roneck  composing  one,  and  Shappaqua  and  Am- 
awalk  the  other. 

9th  of  2d  mo.  1797.  The  following  minute 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  is  also  received,  viz. 
"Our  Monthly  Meetings  are  desired  to  open 
subscriptions  for  raising  the  sum  of  £420,  this 
sum  being  the  estimated  expense  of  the  pro- 
posed addition  to  Purchase  meeting  house,  and 
pay  the  money  to  the  committee  appointed  to 
make  the  addition  and  report." 

10th  of  8th  mo.  1797.  It  was  suggested  by 
a  Friend,  whether  the  meeting  house  at  Pur- 
chase, now  in  alteration  by  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, will  not  be  much  more  convenient,  provi- 
ded the  old  be  raised  equal  to  the  new  part,  and 
informing  the  estimated  cost  for  such  an  altera- 
tion was  £200,  and  that  Friends,  in  their  pri- 
vate capacity  had  subscribed  upwards  of  £180. 

This  meeting  on  considering  the  same,  unites 
therewith,  and  provided  the  sum  estimated  can 
be  raised,  names  Uriah  Field,  Thomas  Clapp 
and  others  to  have  the  care  thereof,  proceed  in 
raising  the  house  and  report.* 

1798.    North  Castle  meeting  house  built. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

It  is  believed  the  following  letter,  from  the 
pen  of  that  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord,  George 
Fox,  has  never  before  appeared  in  print.  It 
is  recommended  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our 
young  friends,  as  containing  in  a  few  words 
some  of  the  beautiful  truths  of  the  gospel  which 
mark  the  writings  of  that  great  and  good  man. 

The  pages  of  the  Intelligencer  might  often  be 
enriched,  if  its  readers  would  select  from  the 
household  depositories  such  writings  of  early 
Friends  as  would  be  instructive  to  those  who  feel 
interested  in  every  thing  appertaining  to  the 
history  of  our  Religious  Society  :      *  C. 

LETTER  OF  GEORGE  FOX  TO  ROGER  LONGWORTH. 

Dear  friend,  R.  L. : — I  received  thy  letter 
dated  Roadiland,  ye  23,  8th  mo.,  1683,  when  I 
am  glad  to  hear  of  ya  Lord's  supporting  power 
y*  hath  supported  ye  &  carrydd  thee  through 
thy  travells  among  his  people,  &  now,  dear 
Roger,  as  thou  goest  and  dost  visit  Friends 
through  Mareland  and  Virginia,  &  Enemosy, 
&  Aramak,  if  thou  seest  Thos.  Gordon,  remem- 
ber my  love  to  him,  and  all  ye  rest  of  Friends 
as  thou  passest  through  them,  and  tell  Thomas 

*  Total  cost  of  addition  and  alteration  $1800. 


I  desire  him  y*  he  with  thee  may  visit  Friends 
in  Carolina,  first  ye  meeting  at  Rhoanak,  and 
then  ye  meeting  at  Charles  Toun,  in  Ashly 
Cooper  river.    I  have  lately  received  a  letter 
from  Edward  Mayo,  from  ye  Monthly  Meeting 
there,  wherein  I  perceive  there  is  great  want  of 
some  Friends  of  ye  ministry,  and  there  is  noo 
meetings  among  all  ye  people  but  Friends,  and 
many  people  would  come  to  hear  the  truth,  but 
they  want  some  Friends  to  declare  it  to  them, 
and  therefore,  if  thou  would  goo  doune  and 
stay  some  time  in  those  places  among  them  it 
might  be  of  great  service,  to  settle  some  meet- 
ings in  those  places,  &  to  gather  people  to  ye 
Lord  Jesus  X*,  ye  only  rock  &  foundation, 
prophet,  shephard,  priest  &  bishop  of  his  people, 
and  that  they  might  be  gathered  in  his  name, 
in  whom  they  have  all  salvation  &  peace  with 
God  through  Jesus  X',  &  if  any  Friends  of 
Mareland,    where    there   is    several  honest 
Friends,  some  that  have  a  testimony  for  God, 
think  fit  to  goo  along  with  thee  (it  might  be 
very  well)  into  Carolina,  for  I  do  believe  ye 
Lord  hath  a  people  y*  aways  to  be  gathered  to 
himself,  and  whereever  thou  romest,  if  thou 
could  get  meetings  with  ye  Indian  Kings,  and 
let  them  know  yc  gospel  of  salvation  come  unto 
them,  wch  is  to  be  preacht  to  every  creature 
unto  heaven,  y*  X*  hath  tasted  death  for  every 
man  who  enlightens  every  man  that  comes  into 
ye  world,  &  ye  grace  &  favour  of  God  wch  brings 
salvation  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  to  teach 
them,  &c,  and  ye  God  y*  made  them  poureth 
forth  of  his  Spl  upon  them,  to  lead  and  instruct 
them  to  serve  and  worship  ye  living  God  y*  made 
them,  and  therefore,  there  is  a  great  service  of 
declaring  ye  truth  among  ye  Indians  &  others, 
&  if  y*  yould  settle  a  Yearly  Meeting  at  some 
convenient  place,  between  ye  meeting  of  Ashly 
Cooper  river  &  Friends  of  Rhoanoake,  it  might 
doo  very  well  \  of  this  thou  mayest  make  Friends 
acquainted  if  ye  Lord  bring  ye  thither.  Soo 
God  Almighty  preserve  thee  cleane,  holy  & 
pure  in  X1  Jesus,  ye  Saviour,  who  bruises  ye 
serpent's  head,  ye  destroyer,  who  was  before  he 
was,  &  in  him  thou  hast  peace  with  God,  & 
so  be  valiant  for  God's  truth  upon  ye  earth,  and 
soo  once  more,  with  my  love  to  thee,  &  all 
Friends  in  the  holy  seed,  X*  Jesus  y*  reigns 
over  all.  G.  F. 

Dolston,  2/°  25,h  of  f  12,h  month,  1683. 


There  is  an  epistle 
read  among  Friends. 


of  mine  wcb  thou  may 


"  Though  waves  and  storms  go  o'er  my  head, 
Though  strength  and  health  and  friends  be  gone, 

Though  joys  be  withered  all  and  dead, 
Though  every  comfort  be  withdrawn, 

On  this  my  steadfast  soul  relies, 

Father,  thy  mercy  never  dies." 


H  While  inhabitants  of  these  earthly  frail 
bodies  we  often  groan,  and  feel  that  we  are  in 
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bondage,  because  our  infirmities  are  heavy  upon 
us ;  and  I  believe  we  sometimes  know  not  how 
to  discriminate  between  their  pressure  and 
another  kind  of  weight,  and  think  that  we 
are  suffering  the  displeasure  of  our  J udge,  and 
that  we  shall  not  know  Him  as  our  Saviour ; 
while  at  the  same  time  He  is  sustaining  the 
spirit  by  his  invisible  Power." — T.  GrRUBB. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  11,  1863. 


In  opening  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer 
to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  location 
for  the  proposed  institution  of  learning,  we  do 
so  with  a  fear  lest  it  may  be  carried  on  in  a  way 
to  detract  from  the  interest  in  the  concern,  now 
increasing  and  manifesting  itself  among  Friends 
generally. 

It  is  natural  that  preconceived  ideas  upon 
such  a  subject  should  be  retained  somewhat  per- 
tinaciously by  every  one,  but  all  should  be  will- 
ing to  weigh  the  views  of  others  with  a  desire  to 
give  to  these  their  full  force,  to  the  end  that  the 
best  and  wisest  counsels  shall  prevail. 

A  discussion  is  useful  or  otherwise,  according 
to  the  motive  or  "  animus"  of  the  respective 
parties.  We  have  observed  that  where  there  is 
a  candid  and  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  a  true 
judgment,  the  arguments  urged  by  one  side  or 
the  other  have  not  tended  to  promote  party 
spirit, — (the  great  bane  in  all  organizations  into 
which  it  enters,) — but  have  resulted  in  a  nearer 
i  relation  of  those  engaged  in  the  discussion,  and 
if  not  the  adoption  of  a  common  opinion  or  senti- 
ment, a  mutual  respect  for  the  well  grounded 
views  of  each  other.  If,  then,  our  correspon- 
dents, who  honestly  differ  about  the  location  of 
this  school,  as  to  whether  it  should  be  in  a 
strictly  rural  district,  or  within  the  range 
of  city  conveniences,  will  address  themselves 
with  directness  to  the  subject  in  its  various  bear- 
ings as  presented  to  their  several  apprehensions, 
we  will' give  to  our  readers  an  equal  hearing  of 
both  sides — excluding  all  local  or  other  referen- 
ces calculated  to  foster  prejudice  or  incite  to 
jealousy  among  those  who  we  believe  are  all 
laboring  for  a  common  and  most  beneficent  ob- 
ject. 

Our  correspondents  must  study  brevity,  and 
we  shall  decline  all  contributions  on  the  subject 


which  recapitulate  at  length  the  views  previous- 
ly fully  presented ;  and  all  such  as  mix  up  the 
subject  under  discussion  with  others  which  have 
no  direct  relation  to  it. 

We  make  these  remarks  in  advance  of  what 
we  will  probably  receive  from  correspondents, 
touching  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  almost 
vital  importance.  The  contemplated  movement 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  which  has  taken 
place  among  Friends  for  years,  and  the  consid- 
eration of  it  should  be  free  and  unbiassed.  As 
editors,  we  must  be  understood  as  neither  en- 
dorsing nor  disapproving  views  that  may  be 
offered. 

Died,  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  on  the  1st  of  2d 
month,  1863,  Jane  Way,  wife  of  John  C.  Way,  in  the 
66th  year  of  her  age.  Cheerful  and  pleasant  in  her 
social  relations,  this  dear  friend  has  left  a  void  not 
only  in  her  family  circle,  but  among  her  neighbors 
and  in  the  Society  of  Friends  of  which  she  was  a 
member.  Many  who  were  comparatively  strangers 
will  love  to  remember  the  cordial  greeting  always 
given  in  her  hospitable  home.  She  was  a  sufferer 
for  several  months  previous  to  her  death,  but  she 
bore  her  affliction  with  fortitude  and  resignation  ; 
and  her  interest  in  the  companionship  and  conver- 
sation of  her  friends  ceased  only  with  her  existence. 
She  gradually  passed  from  this  life,  leaving  the  con- 
solation with  her  surviving  friends  of  having  a  man- 
sion prepared  in  the  realms  of  bliss,  there  to  join  the 
ioved  ones  gone  before  her. 

 ,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  3d  mo.  30th,  1863, 

Charlotte  Low,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age,  a 
memher  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  (Race 
Street.) 

Erratum. — In  the  obitury  of  W.  C.  Wierman,  pub- 
lished in  our  2d  No.,  for  35  years,  read  2  5. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  PROPOSED   BOARD^G  SCHOOL. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  a  city,  over  a 
country  locality,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 
1st.  The  greater  convenience  of  access.  2d. 
The  greater  healthfulness  of  the  city,  during  the 
period  of  the  year  that  the  school  would  be  in 
session.  Sd.  The  greater  economy  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  school,  after  it  is  established. 

In  regard  to  the  first — the  city  is  the  great 
centre  of  rail  roads,  and  telegraphs.  It  is  where 
far  the  largest  number  of  people  travelling  on 
business  or  pleasure  most  naturally  congregate. 
Parents,  guardians,  or  friends,  living  within 
100  miles  of  Philadelphia,  desiring  to  visit  the 
college,  could  do  so  and  return  home  the  same 
night )  which  could  not  be  done,  if,  after  arriv- 
ing in  the  city,  another  train  had  to  be  taken  to 
reach  the  school. 

As  to  the  second  reason,  "  The  superior  health- 
fulness  of  the  city;"  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  school  would  be  vacated  during  the  7th, 
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8th,  and  part  of  the  9th  months,  which  time  the 
pupils  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  their  parents. 
During  the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  the 
mud  and  snow,  so  often  interrupt  the  out-door 
exercise  of  the  pupils — particularly  the  girls — 
and  so  often  would  prevent  their  walking  to 
meeting,  that  the  city  (where  the  pavements 
soon  dry  and  the  snow  is  at  once  removed)  would 
seem  to  present  very  great  advantages  for  daily 
out-door  exercise,  so  necessary  to  health,  and 
physical  development. 

The  3d  reason,  "  The  more  economical  man- 
agement of  the  school  in  the  city  after  it  is 
established,"  is  a  consideration  of  so  much  im- 
portance, that  it  seems  to  require  a  careful  ex- 
amination. It  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that 
the  first  cost  of  the  necessary  amount  of  land  in 
the  country  would  be  less  than  in  the  city. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  trifling  consideration, 
compared  with  the  numberless  daily  expenses  of 
the  establishment  after  it  is  in  operation.  Let 
us  for  argument  suppose,  that  the  first  cost  will 
be  so  much  greater  in  the  city,  that  the  interest  on 
the  original  outlay,  for  grounds,  and  buildings, 
will  be  $1,000  per  annum  more  if  located  in  the 
city  than  in  the  country.  If  it  can  be  shown, 
that  the  expenses  in  the  city  will  be  $2,000  per 
annum  less,  is  there  not  a  net  gain  of  $1,000 
per  annum  in  favor  of  the  city  location.  But 
the  probability  is,  that  the  first  cost  of  the  two 
locations  would  not  be  very  far  different — for 
while  the  land  would  be  more  expensive  in  the 
city,  the  cost  of  erection  of  the  proper  buildings, 
would  be  largely  enhanced  in  the  country. 

The  great  saving  in  the  management  of  the 
college  in  the  city,  would  be  effected,  in  the 
very  much  reduced  price  of  fuel — in  the  cheap, 
and  bountiful  supply  of  water  and  gas,  in  the 
fact  that  farmers  from  all  directions  would  have 
an  equal  chance  of  competition  for  the  supply  of 
farm  products. 

The  city  is  the  base  of  supplies  of  all  kinds 
— and  the  nearer  you  are  to  the  base  of  sup- 
plies, the  more  cheaply  of  course  you  can  ob- 
tain them.  Another  great  economy  would 
be  found,  in  the  employment  of  competent  pro- 
fessors, to  give  lessons  or  lectures  on  subjects 
not  taught  by  the  resident  teachers.  If  you 
wish  to  employ  a  professor  for  one  hour,  you 
would  only  pay  him  for  the  hour  you  employed 
him — if  it  took  him  an  hour  to  go,  and  an  hour 
to  return  from  the  school,  you  would  have  to 
pay  for  three  hours'  time,  and  receive  only  one 
hour's  service.  This  would  apply  to  almost 
everything  connected  with  the  supply  depart- 
.  ment  of  the  college  ;  and  would  add  largely  to 
the  aggregate  expenses  of  the  year.   . 

3d  mo.  31st,  1863. 


Cheerfulness  is  the  best  hymn  to  the  Creator ; 
aim  not  at  joy,  but  rest  content  with  ease. — Pope. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INCAPACITY  TO  DISCRIMINATE  COLORS. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  this  singular  af- 
fection by  Dr.  Dalton,  a  distinguished  chemist, 
who,  in  1794,  was  induced  to  examine  the  sub- 
ject with  especial  reference  to  his  own  case. 
He  saw  only  three  colors  in  the  spectrum,  and 
could  not,  by  day-light,  tell  blue  from  pink. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  substitution  of 
artificial  for  solar  light  has  been  known  to  afford 
relief  in  a  variety  of  instances.  Although  many 
are  not  fully  aware  of  their  incapacity  in  this 
respect,  yet  the  deficiency  in  the  ability  to  dis- 
criminate colors  exists  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Dr.  Wilson  examined  1154  persons  in  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  many 
were  sufferers  from  this  want,  and  he  found  that 
one  in  every  eighteen  was  affected  with  color- 
blindness. Of  a  class  of  sixty  chemical  stu- 
dents in" the  Yeterinary  College,  the  majority 
declined  to  name  any  but  the  primary  colors, 
and  they  were  entirely  unable  to  discriminate 
the  neutral  tints  or  the  varying  shades  of  the 
same  hue. 

This  affection  exists  in  three  forms  or  de- 
grees; 1st,  in  an  inability  to  distinguish  any 
color,  the  person  seeing  only  black  and  white ; 
2d,  in  the  inability  to  distinguish  primary 
colors ;  and  3d,  in  the  inability  to  discriminate 
between  different  shades  of  the  same  hue. 
Among  males  the  last  named  disability  is  of 
general  occurrence,  possibly  because  their  ca- 
pacity to  observe  and  define  the  softer  tints  has 
not  been  developed.  Dugald  Stewart  could  not 
distinguish  between  the  red  fruit  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Crab  and  the  green  leaves  of  the  trees ;  and 
on  one  occasion  a  friend  of  mine,  wishing  to 
purchase  a  dress  for  his  wife  who  was  a  minis- 
ter, selected  a  bright  crimson  merino,  thinking 
he  was  buying  a  sober  drab-colored  one.  In 
some  situations  in  life  this  want  may  materially 
incapacitate  for  certain  employments  in  which 
the  ability  to  judge  of  colors  is  demanded.  The 
present  mode  of  signaling  upon  railways  and 
shipping  requires  a  nice  perception  of  colors, 
and  no  doubt  persons  applying  for  such  situa- 
tions have  their  visual  capacities  thoroughly 
tested,  before  they  are  appointed  to  posts  in- 
volving unusual  responsibility. 

The  English  Admiralty  requires  at  night  a 
green  light  on  the  starboard,  and  a  red  light  on 
the  port  side  of  the  vessels,  and  we  can  readily 
conceive  with  what  serious  results  a  neglect  of 
these  distinctions  might  be  attended.  On  our 
own  railways  the  substitution  of  a  red  for  a 
white  or  green  flag  might  occasion  inconve- 
nience, if  not  positive  accident.  Red  and  green 
being  complimentary  colors,  if  a  person  is  inca- 
pable of  distinguishing  one,  as  a  general  rule  he 
will  be  insensible  to  the  other.  If  he  fail  to  see 
orange,  he  will  fail  to  see  blue,  and  likewise  of 
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the  other  complimentary  colors.  When  we  con- 
sider the  vast  amount  of  positive  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  perception  of  color,  we  can,  in  some 
degree,  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by  one  defi- 
cient in  this  faculty,  and  we  naturally  inquire 
the  cause  of  such  a  defect,  and  the  remedy  for 
its  cure  or  alleviation. 

This  curious  affection  is  considered  to  depend 
on  a  want  of  sensibility  in  the  eye  or  percep- 
tive capacity  in  the  mind,  and  it  is  most  fre- 
quently congenital,  and  the  attempt  to  cure  it 
by  medicines  has  been  utterly  futile.  A  tem- 
porary attack  of  color-blindness  is  sometimes 
occasioned  by  dyspepsia,  congestion,  hepatic  de- 
rangement, or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  sen- 
sorium.  The  perception  of  colors,  though  it 
may  be  confined  to  primary  colors,  is  higher 
and  more  general  among  savage  nations.  Dr. 
Wilson  found  the  larger  proportion  of  the  cases 
examined  by  him  were  among  the  educated 
classes,  and  this  fact  suggests  the  inquiry  how 
far  our  present  almost  exclusive  book-system  of 
education  may  be  instrumental  in  weakening 
the  perceptive  faculties. 

If  the  habit  of  correct  observation  were  more 
diligently  cultivated,  the  ability  to  acquire 
through  the  senses  would  be  quickened,  and  the 
mind  would  receive  more  forcible  and  accurate 
impressions  from  exterior  influences.  It  would 
become  accustomed  to  discriminate,  classify  and 
arrange  readily  and  clearly,  and  be  enabled  to 
arrive  at  juster  and  more  definite  conclusions, 
and  thus  it  would  grow  and  strengthen  by  the 
exercise  of  its  powers. 

The  training  of  the  sight  in  the  perception  of 
form,  color  and  distances,  and  that  of  touch  in 
weight  and  consistence,  as  well  as  the  educa- 
tion of  the  other  senses,  would  furnish  an 
agreeable  and  inexhaustible  source  of  interest, 
and  greatly  relieve  the  monotony  of  book  in- 
struction. It  is  evident  that  the  tendency  of 
the  age  is  increasingly  to  "  see  with  our  eyes, 
and  to  hear  with  our  ears,"  and  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  variety  of  the  external  world,  which, 
to  the  observant  and  devout  mind,  is  a  continual 
feast. 

toh  month  2d,  1863.  H. 


OPPORTUNITIES  OP  USEFULNESS. 

How  often  do  we  sigh  for  opportunities  of 
doing  good,  whilst  we  neglect  the  openings  of 
Providence  in  little  things,  which  would  fre- 
quently lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  most 
important  usefulness  !  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say, 
"  He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at 
once  will  never  do  any."  Good  is  done  by 
degrees.  However  small  in  proportion  the 
benefit  which  follows  individual  attempts  to  do 
good,  a  great  deal  may  thus  be  accomplished  by 
perseverance,  even  in  the  midst  of  discourage- 
ments and  disappointments. —  Crabbe. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REMARKS  ON  THE  SELECTION  AND  TRAINING 
OF  TREES. 

A  right  start  ofttimes  is  half  the  journey,  and 
in  few  cases  does  it  apply  better  than  in  the 
selection  of  trees.    We  have  given  a  sketch  of 
several  ornamental  trees  that  are  desirable  for 
planting,  but  justice  to  the  subject  will  not  be 
done  unless  a  right  selection  is  made.  The 
old  adage,  if  we  wish  anything  well  done  attend 
to  it  personally,  is  very  applicable  to  planting 
trees.    It,  as  a  general  rule,  is  better  to  go  to 
the  nursery  and  select  such  trees  of  size  and 
form  as  we  wish,  always  choosing  the  most 
perfect  shape,  and  good  thrifty  habit.  Trees 
in  the  same  row,  of  the  same  age  and  care, 
differ  widely  in  value,  and  it  is  better  to  pay  an 
increased  price  to  secure  perfect  specimens. 
This  remark  applies  especially  to  evergreens, 
as  it  is  quite  difficult  to  make  a  tree  of  beauti- 
ful proportions  when  it  is  defective  at  first.  If 
not  convenient  to  attend  to  it  personally,  then 
give  orders  to  reliable  nurserymen,  of  kind, 
height  and  shape  required,  and  not  trust  to 
one  that  may  visit  you  with  beautiful  colored 
plates  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  flowers,  to 
sell  from,  coming  from  a  great  distance,  of  the 
character  of  which  you  know  nothing.  Trees 
may  be  grown  high  enough  to  transplant,  yet  so 
crowded  in  the  nursery  rows  as  to  be  mere 
whips  in  size,  and  very  few  roots.    The  cost  of 
freight  of  such  trees  is  but  trifling  to  what  a 
large,  well  developed  tree  is,  therefore  they 
can  be  brought  from  a  distance  to  sell.  Trees 
in  the  nursery  should  not  be  over-stimulated 
and  crowded,  so  as  to  grow  tall  and  spindling, 
as  they  never  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  pur- 
chaser in  their  aftergrowth,    and  we  advise 
them  to  avoid  all  such  trees.    Some  varieties  of 
trees  grown  in  the  nursery,  that  have  been 
transplanted  once  or  twice,  (which  enables  them 
to  live  and  thrive  so  much  better  than  those 
grown  in  the  woods,)  can  be  planted  from  12 
to  20  feet  with  good  success.    Among  these 
are  the  Elms,  Maples,  Ash,  Poplars,  Willows,  &c. 
Evergreens  over  10  feet  require  careful  digging, 
to  secure  a  ball  of  earth  with  their  roots,  and 
mulching  after  they  are  planted,  to  protect 
them,  as  they  grow  in  their  native  forests. 
When  the  top  or  leading  shoot  of  an  evergreen 
becomes  spindling  or  naked  of  leaves,  they  can 
be  cut  off  to  the  next  tier,  or  even  the  second 
below,  and  one  of  the  branches  bent  up  for  a 
leader  and  tied  to  the  stump  of  the  old  leader. 
Spruce  trees  will  form  a  leader  without  this 
tying  up,  if  the  main  stem  is  removed  or  broken 
by  accident.     The  object  of  trimming  ever- 
greens when  young,  is  to  make  them  grow  com- 
pact and  regular  on  every  side ;  every  branch 
should  be  in  its  place,  and  none  allowed  to  out- 
grow its  fellows.    To  prevent  this,  the  Arbor- 
vita,  Hemlock,  Spruce  and  Fir,  can  be  pruned 
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with  the  shears  or  cut  with  a  knife  to  any  desi- 
rable form  we  wish,  either  spreading  wide  from 
the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  bowl,  or  towering 
aloft  as  a  narrow  cone.  By  severe  and  frequent 
trimming  these  varieties  are  formed  into  a  beau- 
tiful hedge  for  screens,  wind  breaks,  or  any 
other  purpose  we  wish.  The  Pine  family  are 
trained  by  heading  back  as  before  mentioned, 
to  make  a  compact  growth,  and  the  central  bud 
of  those  side  shoots  removed  or  the  middle 
shoot  cut  off,  which  grow  too  fast  beyond  the 
others.  We  care  not  for  uniformity  in  decidu- 
ous trees,  in  the  shape  of  their  spreading  heads, 
if  they  are  only  thrifty,  but  we  want  our  J uni- 
pers,  Yews,  Hemlocks,  and  others,  to  grow 
symmetrical,  and  a  little  attention  devoted  to 
them  the  first  few  years  of  their  growth  to  pro- 
duce regularity,  will  reward  the  cultivator 
through  the  succeeding  years  of  life.  We  will 
close  these  remarks  by  observing  there  are 
many  beautiful  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
that  are  almost  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  that  succeed  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  that  latitude.  These,  such  as 
the  Chinese  and  Grolden  Arborvita,  Golden  Yew, 
English  Yew,  Holly,  Laurel  and  others,  may 
withstand  the  severity  of  our  winters  if  pro- 
tected carefully,  although  they  are  more  injured 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  under  a  hot  sun, 
than  by  excessive  cold.  We  have  known  small 
trees  saved  from  this  browning  of  the  leaves 
by  having  the  snow  beaten  off  before  it  com- 
menced melting.  I.  h. 

CHILDLIKE  TRUST. 

I  know  not  the  way  I  am  going, 

But  well  do  I  know  my  Guide  ; 
With  a  childlike  trust  I  give  my  hand 

To  the  mighty  Friend  by  my  side. 

And  the  only  thing  that  I  say  to  Him 
As  He  takes  it,  is,  «  Hold  it  fast ! 

Suffer  me  not  to  lose  my  way — 
And  bring  me  home  at  last  1  " 

As  when  some  helpless  wanderer, 

Alone,  in  an  unknown  land, 
Tells  the  guide  his  destined  place  of  rest, 

And  leaves  all  else  in  his  hand. 

'Tis  home,  'tis  home,  that  we  wish  to  reach ; 

He  who  guides  us  may  choose  the  way  ; 
For  little  we  heed  what  path  we  take, 

If  we're  nearer  home  each  day. 


THE  GRAVES  OF  THE  MARTYRS. 

The  kings  of  old  have  shrine  and  tomb, 
In  many  a  minster's  haughty  gloom  ; 
And  green,  along  the  ocean-side, 
The  mounds  arise  where  heroes  died  ; 
But  show  me,  on  thy  flowery  breast, 
Earth !  where  thy  nameless  martyrs  rest. 

The  thousands  that  uncheered  by  praise, 
Have  made  one  offering  of  their  days  ; 
For  truth,  for  Heaven,  for  freedom's  sake, 
Resigned  the  bitter  cup  to  take, 


And  silently  in  fearless  faith 
Bowing  their  noble  souls  to  death. 

Where  sleep  they,  Earth  ?  by  no  proud  stone 

Their  narrow  couch  of  rest  is  known  ; 

The  still,  sad  glory  of  their  name 

Hollow  no  mountain  into  fame  ; 

No — not  a  tree  the  record  bears 

Of  their  deep  thoughts  and  lonely  prayers. 

Yet  haply  all  around  lie  strewed 
The  ashes  of  that  multitude  ; 
It  may  be  that  each  day  we  tread 
Where  thus  devoted  hearts  have  bled, 
And  the  young  flowers  our  children  sow 
Take  root  in  holy  dust  below. 

— Methodist  Magazine. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &0. 
THIRD  MONTH. 


-the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,. 


falls,  

Cloudy  without  storms,  

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  


1862. 

1863. 

6  days. 
3  " 

3  days. 
7  " 

10  " 

6  " 

3  " 

10  « 

8  « 

31  " 

31  " 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
&C. 

Mean  temperature  of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital,.. 

Highest    do.  during  month, 

Lowest     do.    do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  five  current  weeks 


1862. 


40.25  deg 
56.50  " 
25  "- 
3.55  in. 


1447 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  this 
month,  for  the  past  seventy-four  years, 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1859,  

Lowest     do.       do.  1843 


1863. 


deg. 


37.25 

67  " 

17  P 

5.88  in. 


1172 


38.92  deg. 

48.25  " 
30       "  - 


The  month  under  review  has  been  cold  and 
wet ;  colder,  it  will  be  seen,  than  the  average 
for  the  long  period  of  seventy-four  years,  and  if 
we  run  back  about  half  that  period,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  about  four  degrees  lower  than  that 
average,  and  even  one  degree  colder  than  the 
First  month  of  the  present  year. 

The  writer  observes  with  pleasure  the  weekly 
reviews  furnished  by  our  friend,  H.  E.,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  his  own, 
but  has  a  suggestion  to  make  in  reference  to 
them. 

As  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Intettigemer 
have  arrived  at  that  period  in  life  when  clear 
bold  type  is  of  great  importance  to  them,  he 
would  propose  that  that  portion  of  the  review, 
set  apart  for  the  direction  of  the  wiud;  be  con- 
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densed  so  as  to  leave  more  room  for  the  use  of 
larger  type  for  the  state  of  the  Thermometer, 
either  by  substituting  the  general  remark  "pre- 
vailing N.  W.,"  (as  the  case  may  be)  or,  by 
omitting  some  of  the  hours  now  given. 

In  either  case  retaining  the  present  arrange- 
ment for  the  state  of  the  Thermometer,  which 
would  be  still  more  valuable  if,  as  before  stated, 
it  were  in  larger  type.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia ,  Fourth  month  1st,  1863. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
 Therm.  .       ,  Wind. 


|  6  A.  M. 

9  A.  M. 

CO 

53 

fi 
eo 

S* 

Pn 

CO 

4 

53 

© 

6  A.M. 

9  A.  M. 

3 
Ph 

eo 

i 

CO 

3d  mo.  30 

31 

40 

46 

50 

47 

43.0 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N. 

N.  E. 

"  31 

35 

36 

36 

37 

37 

36.2 

S. 

N.  E. 

N. 

N. 

N.W. 

4th  mo.  1 

35 

35 

35 

37 

34 

352 

w. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

W. 

W. 

M  2 

37 

40 

47 

49 

50 

44.6 

s.w. 

S.W. 

s.w. 

s.w. 

W. 

"  3 

36 

48 

51 

53 

48 

47.2 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

*  4 

30 

35 

36 

36 

33 

34.0 

N.W. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

«•  5 

36 

38 

41 

42 

38 

39.0 

N.  E. 

N. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

Mean  of  the  week  40. 
Same  time  last  year  48. 
Mean  of  3d  month  39. 
Same  time  last  year  42.2. 

Rain  and  snow-water  during  the  week  2J  inches. 

Rain  during  3d  month  6|  inches. 

Rain  during  the  three  past  months  18f  inches, 
equal  to  11 J  gallons  on  each  square  foot,  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  gallons  on  every 
square  acre,  equal  to  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety.-eight  barrels,  and  one  hundred  and  six 
millions  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  barrels  on  every  square 
mile  of  surface.  The  intelligent  reader  will  under- 
stand by  this  statement  how  the  constant  flow  of 
springs,  evaporation,  and  the  growth  of  vegetable 
matter  are  kept  up.  ^he  evaporation  from  every 
square  acre  being  about  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty 
gallons  in  twelve  hours. 

HOMER  EACHUS. 


To  the  30th  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion ^of  the  Blind,  is  appended  an  account  of  one 
of  the  pupils,  who,  though  deprived  of  sight, 
hearing  and  speech  has  exhibited  a  remarkable 
genius  for  construction.  We  think  its  perusal 
will  excite  interest  and  sympathy. 

GEORGE  W.  BAILEY,  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND 
BLIND  PUPIL. 

George  W.  Bailey,  who  has  been  a  regular 
inmate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind  since  April,  1860,  was  born  in  June, 
1846,  and  had  full  possession  of  all  his  senses 
for  about  four  and  a  half  years.  An  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  left  him  blind,  and  soon  after  he 
became  deaf  also.  In  the  summer  of  1852,  he 
spoke  distinctly  for  the  last  time.  Since  then 
he  has  been  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
others  except  by  the  touch. 


I  became  acquainted  with  his  case  early  in 
1855,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  a  benevolent 
gentleman  o£  this  city,  commenced  the  work  of 
his  mental  and  physical  training.  The  experi- 
ment was  commenced  at  his  own  home.  His 
mother  was  then  living.  A  young  lady,  Miss 
Cornwell,  was  engaged  as  teacher,  to  spend  a 
few  hours  daily  with  him.  She  thus  describes 
him  on  her  first  visit,  April  16th,  1855. 

"  When  I  entered  the  house,  George  was  sit- 
ting on  the  settee  with  shoes  and  stockings  off, 
biting  his  toes,  and  making  a  frightful  noise.  I 
saw  he  was  enraged,  and  learned  that  he  had 
broken  the  rocking-chair  by  dashing  it  against 
the  wall,  and  had  been  punished  by  his  mother. 
I  went  to  him,  and  taking  one  of  his  hands  car- 
ressed  it  soothingly  ;  he  soon  became  quiet." 

His  characteristic  habits  at  that  time  are  de- 
scribed on  her  next  visit. 

"  April  17th.  To-day  I  sat  some  .time  watch- 
ing George,  before  I  made  my  presence  known. 
He  moves  fearlessly  about  the  rooms  to  which 
he  is  accustomed.  His  sole  amusement  seems 
to  be  in  romping;  he  turns  himself  swiftly 
around,  extendiug  his  arms,  tumbles  about  the 
floor,  puts  his  feet  together  and  jumps  backward 
and  forward  over  the  door-sill,  jumps  off  the 
chairs,  or  turns  himself  over  the  arm  of  the 
settee,  and  seems  to  have  invented  a  set  of  gym- 
nastics of  his  own  for  his  amusement." 

She  thus  described  his  eating  :  **  He  eats  by 
putting  his  food  in  his  mouth  almost  as  fast  as 
his  two  hands  will  carry  it  there,  using  no  knife, 
fork,  nor  spoon  ;  and  finally  lifts  his  plate  and 
licks  it." 

This  was  the  rough,  untamed  animal  nature 
to  be  subdued,  trained,  and  if  possible  taught. 
It  was  at  this  time  impossible  to  decide  whether 
his  mind  was  rational  or  idiotic. 

His  first  exercises  were  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Having  excited  a  degree  of  fondness  for  his 
teacher,  by  her  persevering  gentle  attentions, 
combined  with  presents  of  such  things  as  he 
liked,  and  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  little 
world  by  out-door  walks,  she  gradually  gained 
his  attention  to  her  proper  work.  The  first 
short  lesson  was  in  winding  cotton  on  a  spool. 
The  novelty  of  the  work  pleased  him,  and  for 
the  time  it  was  a  pleasant  occupation.  The  next 
was  stringing  beads,  of  which  he  became  very 
fond,  after  several  difficult  efforts  to  effect  it. 
But  all  this,  while  it  afforded  him  short  seasons 
of  diversion,  and  was  really  the  introduction  to 
a  system  of  regular  occupation,  was  simply  me- 
chanical. There  was  nothing  to  indicate  a  ra- 
tional mind. 

The  next  step  was  to  give  him  beads  of  two 
different  sizes,  and  to  induce  him  to  string  them 
alternately.  This  was  found  to  be  very  difficult, 
but  after  repeated  failures  to  make  him  com- 
prehend the  idea,  it  was  at  last  successful.  His 
teacher  thus  records  her  satisfaction  : 
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"  Sept.  21st.  I  was  rejoiced  to-day.  My  poor 
little  boy  comprehends  alternating  the  beads. 
He  carefully  selected  first  a  large,  then  a  small 
bead,  until  there  were  no  more." 

This  incident,  at  that  early  period  of  his  his- 
tory, was  encouraging.  The  attempts  made  to 
teach  him  letters  were  not  very  successful.  His 
health  was  not  good,  and  he  was  soon  wearied 
with  everything  which  he  could  not  comprehend. 

On  the  death  of  his  widowed  mother,  the 
little  family  of  four  children  were  scattered ; 
G-eorge  to  the  Almshouse,  a  brother  to  Girard 
College,  a  sister  to  Mrs.  Burd's  Orphan  Asylum 
and  an  infant  child  to  one  of  the  homes,  who 
has  since  been  adopted  into  a  private  family. 

An  interesting  little  memoir  of  George  was 
written  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  our  Institution, 
Miss  Eliza  Osborn,  which  was  attended  with 
happy  results.  It  awakened  a  warm  interest  in 
his  case,  and  through  the  active  agency  of  an 
estimable  lady,  Miss  Anna  B.  Shaw,  means  were 
provided  for  a  special  teacher,  on  his  admission 
into  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Jane  B.  Browne,  a  young  lady  well 
qualified  by  her  gentleness,  firmness,  and  per- 
severance for  this  peculiar  charge,  was  appoint- 
ed. The  first  entry  in  her  journal  explains  his 
condition  at  this  time,  and  how  much  had  been 
lost  in  the  interval. 

"  April  24th,  1860.  George  came  to  the  in- 
stitution after  an  absence  of  three  years.  He 
seems  to  have  forgotton  all  he  ever  knew,  eats 
unnaturally,  and  walks  awkwardly.  He  has  a 
great  propensity  to  break  and  tear." 

He  was  at  times  exceedingly  violent  and  self- 
willed,  exhibiting  the  traits  of  a  wild,  unsub- 
dued animal.  Whenever  displeased,  he  was 
most  destructive  upon  the  bedding,  glass, 
crockery,  and  anything  within  reach.  It  was 
evident  that  much  of  the  former  work  was  to 
be  done  over.  He  must  be  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence and  habits  of  restraint,  and  to  this,  Miss 
Browne  energetically  and  patiently  applied  her- 
self. The  most  gratifying  change  has  been  ef- 
fected. He  is  now  tender  and  affectionate  to 
those  who  are  kind  to  him.  He  is  clean  and 
tidy  in  his  habits  and  dress.  Instead  of  cram- 
ming his  food  into  his  mouth  with  both  hands 
as  formerly,  he  uses  a  knife  and  fork,  and  when 
through,  lays  them  with  his  folded  napkin  be- 
side his  plate. 

His  suffering  from  an  acute  and  painful  dis- 
ease in  the  throat,  and  the  difficulty  of  confining 
his  attention  to  anything  but  that  which  takes 
his  fancy,  have  prevented  much  success  thus  far 
in  teaching  him  language.  He  has,  however, 
acquired  the  use  of  many  words, — the  names 
of  familiar  things, — as  knife,  fork,  spoon,  beads 
&c,  The  hope  of  his  acquiring  language  is 
never  abandoned.  His  lessons  are  brief,  having 
due  reference  to  his  health  and  comfort. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  present  stage  of  his  in- 


tellectual development,  to  know  what  may  be 
the  extent  of  his  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but 
it  was  gratifying  to  notice,  on  spelling  the  name 
God  by  the  hand  alphabet,  and  pressing  him  to 
kneel,  that  he  continued  kneeling  for  several 
minutes,  his  hands  placed  together  as  in  silent 
prayer;  and  that  whenever  the  same  word  is 
spelled,  he  assumes  a  kneeling  posture  as  in 
prayer.  He  also  kneels  by  his  bedside  every 
night  before  retiring  to  rest.  May  he  not  when 
a  child,  before  the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing, 
have  been  taught  by  his  pious  mother  to  lisp  a 
prayer  to  God,  and  this  simple  association  have 
revived  the  earliest  sacred  impressions  on  his 
infant  heart  ? 

While  the  effort  to  teach  George  language 
has  thus  far  been  only  partially  successful,  he 
has  exhibited  remarkable  talent  in  another  way. 
He  has  shown  powers  of  construction,  and  a 
genius  for  architectural  drawing,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  truly  original.  He  has  made  up,  almost 
without  instruction,  many  articles  of  bead  work, 
copies  of  baskets,  pitchers,  vases,  &c,  in  the 
most  skilful  and  beautiful  manner. 

But  curious  as  are  these  specimens  of  his 
handiwork,  his  genius  for  drawing  buildings  is 
more  remarkable  and  difficult  of  explanation. 
These  drawings  are  made  by  moveable  types  on 
the  slate-frames  used  by  the  Blind.  The  slate 
contains  square  holes  over  the  entire  surface,  in 
which  continuous  lines  may  be  formed  by  the 
types.  The  buildings  are  generally  .Gothic  or 
English  cottage  style,  with  "pointed  gables,  and 
sometimes  presenting  the  facade  of  a  Gothic 
church,  or  other  public  building.  The  symme- 
try and  proportion  of  these  structures  are  cor- 
rect. Of  some  thirty  drawings,  no  two  are 
alike. 

The  work  is  to  him  a  pleasant  pastime.  He 
will  be  earnestly  engaged  on  a  plan  for  several 
days,  during  which  he  allows  no  interference. 
Every  interruption  disconcerts  him,  and  if  the 
drawing  is  meddled  with,  he  sometimes  destroys 
it  altogether. 

As  these  drawings  require  corresponding 
spaces  and  proportions,  it  is  certain  that  the 
general  plan  must  be  conceived  in  his  mind 
before  its  commencement.  The  method  of 
counting  required  by  the  spaces  on  the  slate  is 
his  own,  and  not  easily  explained. 

George  often  exhibits  humor.  He  is  fond  of 
playing  tricks,  and  enjoys  a  little  fun.  After 
the  doctor  had  sounded  his  lungs  one  day,  he 
took  the  kitten  on  his  lap,  and  sounded  her  in 
the  same  way,  laughing  heartily.  He  delights 
to  lock  hi&  teacher  in  a  room  when  he  gets  a 
chance.  Keys  have  to  be  secured  when  he  ap- 
proaches. He  played  this  trick  upon  himself 
recently,  by  getting  into  a  closet,  and  locking 
the  door  in  the  inside.  In  attempting  to  unlock 
the  door,  he  broke  the  ring  of  the  key,  which 
left  him  helpless.    Supposing  him  to  be  amused 
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with  his  situation,  do  attempt  was  made  to  relieve 
him  for  two  hours,  when  I  had  the  lock  broken, 
and  poor  George  was  in  a  sad  plight.  Failing 
to  get  out,  he  had  become  excited,  and  tore  every 
shred  of  clothing  from  his  body. 

One  of  his  lady  benefactors  presented  him 
with  a  chest  of  tools,  in  the  use  of  which  he 
takes  great  delight.  He  is  fond  of  boring  and 
tinkering,  and  for  several  days  he  sought  the 
closet  where  he  had  immured  himself,  unscrewed 
the  broken  lock,  and  labored  for  hours  to  mend 
and  restore  it.    This  he  has  repeated  often. 

He  amuses  himself  sometimes  in  cutting  a 
newspaper  into  a  long  fringe-like  line,  many 
yards  in  length,  and  of  curious  fantastic  patterns 

He  recently  examined  a  watch  and  chain,  and 
immediately  prepared  a  chain  for  a  toy  watch  of 
his  own,  by  twisting  wire  into  a  tolerable  imita- 
tion. George  is  never  idle  if  well.  He  is  en- 
gaged on  his  slate  drawing,  or  at  bead  work, 
taking  a  lesson  in  the  manual  alphabet,  or 
playing  with  his  blocks,  building  all  manner  of 
nouses,  sewing  on  his  own  buttons,  mending 
rents,  &c,  being  constantly  engaged  in  some 
way. 

The  following  extracts  from  Miss  Browne's 
journal  will  exhibit  his  condition,  and  the 
change  that  her  persevering  and  mild  treatment 
has  wrought  under  such  trying  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  The  first  few  months  after  George  became 
an  inmate  of  the  Institution  were  spent  in  tam- 
ing the  wild,  wayward  boy,  during  which  I  re- 
ceived many  blows,  scratches,  kicks,  bites,  and 
torn  garments.  .  .  .  But  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  more  than  accomplishing  my  expectations 
He  is  now  like  a  child  eight  years  old, — so  per- 
fectly gentle,  affectionate,  and  trustful  has  he 
become." 

"Another  striking  improvement  has  been  the 
great  change  in  his  habits  5  from  being  most  of- 
fensive, he  has  become  perfectly  clean  and  re- 
gular in  his  habits.  His  neatness  in  eating  and 
dress  is  scrupulously  nice.  .  .  In  the  morning 
he  washes  and  dresses  himself  with  as  much  care 
and  precision  as  others.  His  mental  faculties 
have  developed  as  rapidly  as  the  physical,  al- 
though an  invalid." 

"  He  learns  the  letters  which  the  Blind  use 
and  the  manual  alphabet,  an  d  understands  quite 
a  number  of  words,  by  my  spelling  them  out  for 
him,  such  as  '  go  to  your  lesson/  4  get  hat/  '  get 
cane/  '  new  boots/  &c.  He  does  what  I  call  for 
in  this  way." 

u  What  a  change  has  taken  place,  from  a  wild 
and  reckless  being,  to  a  patient,  docile,  and  obe- 
dient boy.  At  first,  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
him  quiet  five  minutes ;  now  he  will  sit  at  his 
lesson  or  work  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Pa- 
tience and  gentle  treatment  have  caused  this 
change.  He  is  very  happy,  full  of  fun,  and 
enjoys  playing  tricks,  such  as  fastening  the  doors 


hiding  some  article  of  clothing,  and  then  he 
will  laugh  to  think  he  has  done  something  funny 
...  He  likes  to  wait  on  himself,  and  is  fond  of 
being  dressed  well.  When  he  feels  well,  he  en- 
joys a  good  romp  with  the  boys, — so  his  time 
passes  pleasantly." 

More  could  be  added,  demonstrating  the  re- 
markable change  alluded  to,  showing  also  the 
power  of  a  gentle  and  persevering  system  of 
training,  in  converting  a  nature  as  wild  and  re- 
pulsive as  if  he  had  been  an  uncared  for  child  of 
the  forest,  to  a  kind,  affectionate,  and  rational 
being,  developing  a  genius  which  has  elicited 
the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all.  The  ill  health 
of  the  child  has  been  the  only  barrier,  it  is 
thought,  of  more  remarkable  achievements  both 
in  the  acquisition  of  language  and  in  artistic 
contrivances. 


A  CHEAP  BAROMETER  FOR  FARMERS. 

The  barometer  is  a  very  important  instrument 
to  the  navigator  as  an  indicator  of  the  weather, 
but  it  is  too  expensive  an  article  to  come  into 
general  use  among  farmers.  Those  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  a  mercurial  barometer,  can 
with  a  jack-knife,  in  a  few  minutes,  construct  a 
barometer,  which  for  ordinary  purposes  will  an- 
swer just  as  well,  and  in  some  respects  better. 
The  instrument  now  to  be  described,  though  ex- 
tremely rude  and  simple,  can  be  made  almost 
any  degree  of  sensitiveness,  so  that  the  least 
change  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  shall  be 
indicated  by  it. 

It  consists  of  a  very  light  scale-beam,  to  the 
shorter  arm  of  which  is  suspended  some  light, 
bulky  substance,  in  weight  sufficient  to  balance 
the  longer  arm.  The  beam  may  be  a  delicate 
pine  stick,  three  feet  or  more  in  length,  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  in  width, 
half  an  inch  at  one  end  and  tapering  to  a  point 
at  the  other.  Eight  or  ten  inches  from  the 
wider  end  run  a  sharp  knife-blade  through  the 
beam  for  a  fulcrum.  Into  the  end  of  the  short 
arm  insert  a  small  hook  or  bent  wire,  to  which 
suspend  by  means  of  a  thread  a  block  of  very 
light  wood,  a  ball  of  paper,  a  large  piece  of  cork, 
a  pasteboard  box  made  air-tight,  or  a  tin-can 
with  the  opening  closed  so  as  to  prevent  any 
possible  ingress  or  egress  of  air.  A  small 
weight  may  be  attached,  if  necessary,  to  the 
long  arm  to  balance  the  weight  at  the  other 
end.  Let  the  knife  edges  rest  upon  some  hard, 
firm  support,  after  the  manner  of  a  scale-beam. 
Next  prepare  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  twenty  or 
more  inches  in  length,  divided  off  into  inches 
and  tenths  of  an  inch ;  let  this  be  suspended 
perpendicularly  at  the  end  of  the  long  arm  or 
index.  The  rising  of  the  index  will  indicate 
foul  weather;  its  falling,  fair  weather.  If 
during  a  change  of  weather  the  index  describes 
too  large  an  arc,  lower  the  center  of  gravity  of 
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the  beam  by  attaching  a  small  weight  near  the 
fulcrum  to  the  under  side  of  the  beam. 

The  instrument  at  first  will  need  regulating. 
If  set  up  on  a  fair  day,  the  first  rainy  day  will 
cause  the  index  to  rise  too  high,  or  if  set  up  on 
a  rainy  day,  a  following  fair  day  will  cause  it  to 
fall  too  low.  By  carefully  observing  its  move- 
ments through  several  successive  changes  of 
weather  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the 
arc  described  by  the  index,  and  so  the  mean 
height ;  and  by  means  of  the  small  weight  at- 
tached to  the  long  arm,  it  can  be  so  regulated 
that  its  rise  and  fall  above  and  below  the  hori- 
zontal shall  be  the  same. 

This  instrument  has  been  tested  for  several 
weeks,  and  it  proves  to  be  a  faithful  indicator 
of  atmospheric  changes,  and  a  true  prognosti- 
cator  of  storms.  J.  H.  P. 


ITEMS. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph. — The  completion  of 
this  great  international  enterprise  is  now  placed  be- 
yond the  risk  of  failure.  Of  the  amount  of  fresh 
capital  required  (£600,000)  upwards  of  £200,000  has 
already  been  subscribed  in  London,  and  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  stock  allotted  to  this  country  (£50,000) 
about  two-thirds  have  been  taken  here.  In  view  of 
the  immense  advantages  which  the  undertaking 
offers  to  both  countries  there  will  be  but  very  little 
difficulty  in  raising  the  remainder  of  the  estimated 
amount.  The  subscriptions  already  received  are 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  enterprise 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned ;  but  the  limitation  of 
the  capital  to  the  sum  already  raised  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  company  from  laying  a  line 
as  strong  and  durable  as  that  which  their  original 
estimate  contemplated.  Under  any  circumstances 
the  cable  cannot  be  laid  until  next  summer,  as  it 
will  take  until  ^then  to  manufacture  it. — The  Metho- 
dist. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  twenty  thousand 
persons  in  London  who  do  not,  when  rising,  know 
where  they  are  to  get  their  breakfast. 

Abolition  op  Serfdom. — A  St.  Petersburgh  tele- 
gram says,  "  In  Russia,  serfdom  was  officially  ab- 
olished by  an  imperial  decree,  dated  the  17th  ult., 
and  20,000,000  souls  made  free  men.  A  Te  Deum  was 
sung,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  in  all  the  churches. 
Complete  tranquillity  prevailed,  notwithstanding  the 
alarming  rumors  current. 

In  a  short  time,  it  is  probable  excavations  will  be 
recommenced  in  Herculaneum.  An  application  has 
been  made  by  the  Directory  to  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  a  large  piece  of  ground  under  which 
lies  buried  the  Forum.  Such  a  project  existed  under 
the  Bourbons,  but  for  various  reasons  was  never 
carried  out. 

Western  Virginia  Declares  for  Freedom. — An 
election  was  held  in  the  new  State  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia on  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  admitting  that  State  into  the  Union, 
'commonly  known  as  the  Wiley  amendment— and  it 
was  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The 
amendment  strikes  out  the  seventh  section  of  the 
eleventh  article,  and  inserts  in  its  stead  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  children  of  slaves  born  within  the 

limits  of  the  State  after  the  4th  of  July  1863,  shall  be 
free ;  and  all  slaves  within  the  said  State  who  shall 
at  the  time  aforesaid  be  under  ten  years  shall  be  free  ] 


when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ; 
and  all  slaves  over  ten  and  under  twenty-one  years 
shall  be  free  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  no  slave  shall  be  permitted  to  come 
into  the  State  for  permanent  residence  therein." 

A  Useful  Invention. — A  patent  has  recently  been 
issued  to  our  friend  Nathaniel  Richardson,  of  By- 
berry,  23d  ward,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improvment  in 
the  shackles  for  connecting  shafts  and  tongues  to  car- 
riages, the  simplicity  and  utility  of  which  commend 
it  to  public  attention.  This  invention  dispenses  with 
the  screw  and  nut  on  the  connecting  bolt,  and  em- 
ploying a  spring  so  placed  that  its  end  rests  against 
the  head  of  the  bolt,  on  a  line  with  the  bolt,  and  thus 
held  the  bolt  cannot  escape.  Another  advantage,  and 
it  is  a  very  important  one,  is  the  great  facility  with 
which  the  bolt  may  be  withdrawn  and  again  inserted, 
and  the  tongue  or  shaft  removed,replaced  or  changed. 
No  tool  is  wanted  for  this  purpose,  no  screwing  or  un- 
screwing is  to  be  performed,  but  by  simply  pressing 
back  the  spring  far  enough  to  clear  the  head  of  the 
bolt,  and  it  is  left  free  and  may  be  readily  drawn 
out.  A  small  spiral  spring  is  interposed  between  the 
head  of  the  bolt  and  the  clip,  which  is  designed  to 
keep  it  steadily  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  longi- 
tudinal spring  and  thus  prevent  rattling.  Adding, 
as  it  does,  so  much  to  security  and  convenience,  we 
have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  generally  adopted. 

The  hours  of  labor  exacted  by  some  of  the  Brook- 
lyn railroad  companies  are  so  many,  and  the  work  is 
so  severe,  that  it  is  astonishing  that  men  can  perform 
the  labor  and  live. 

The  Brooklyn  Central  Bailroad  Company  require 
seventeen  and  a  half  hours  of  labor,  and  allow 
no  time  for  procuring  meals ;  the  food  necessary  to 
sustain  life  being  eaten  in  the  cars.  The  compensa- 
tion for  conductors  and  drivers  is  $1  35  per  day. 

The  Brooklyn  City  Railroad  Company  exact  but 
thirteen  and  a  half  hours'  service,  allow  twenty 
minutes  for  dinner,  and  compensate  their  conductors 
at  $1  50,  and  their  drivers  at  $1  38  per  day. 

The  Brooklyn  and  Newtown  Railroad  Company  re- 
quire about  twelve  hours  of  labor,  allow  ten  minutes 
for  dinner,  and  compensate  their  conductors  and 
drivers  at  $1  50  per  day. — Catholic  Herald. 

A  State  dinner  was  given,  on  the  18th  ult.,  by  Sec- 
retary Seward  to  the  Haytian  Minister.  There  were 
present  the  British,  Russian,  French,  and  Prussian 
Ministers ;  Secretaries  Chase,  Blair,  and  others ;  So- 
licitor Whiting,  Senators  Sumner,  Harris,  and  Mor- 
gan. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is'  dull  but 
prices  are  firm.  Extra  family  sold  at  $7  00  a  $7  62  per 
barrel,  the  latter  for  choice  Ohio.  Small  sales  to  the 
retailers  and  bakers  at  $6  00  to  $6  12  for  superfine, 
$7  25  up  to  $7  50  for  low  grade  and  good  extras,  and 
$8  00  up  to  $9  50  for  fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour  is  selling 
slowly  at  $4  75  a  5  00.  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  is 
dull  at  $4  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering.  Sales 
of  good  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Red  at 
$1  68  a  $1  70  per  bushel,  and  small  lots  of  White  at 
$1  80  a  $1  90.  Rye  is  held  at  $1  08  a  $1  10.  Corn 
is  very  quiet ;  small  sales  of  yellow  at  89,  white  92 
cents.  Oats  are  in  fair  request ;  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  at  80  cents  per  32  lbs.,  and  about  50  cent 
measure.  Last  sales  of  Western  Barley  at  $1  56,  and 
of  Barley  Malt  at  $1  60  a  $1  75. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at 
$5  50  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  steady  at  $2  25,  and 
Flaxseed  at  $3  75  to  $4  per  bushel. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF   THE   LIFE   OF  WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued  from  page  68.] 

Now  our  National  Half  Year's  Meeting  at 
Dublin  drawing  nigh,  I  went  thither  in  company 
of  niy  wife  and  friends,  where  was  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  Friends  from  several  parts  of  the 
nation,  and  accounts  were  given  of  Truth's 
prosperity  and  of  Friends'  care  in  every  pro- 
vince, for  the  welfare  of  the  churches.  The 
Lord's  ancient  goodness  was  with  us,  and  His 
holy  spirit  gave  ability  in  His  service,  both  in 
doctrine  and  discipline  \  but  my  spirit  was  deep- 
ly affected  with  sorrow,  in  that  most  of  our 
elders  were  taken  away  from  us,  who  used  to 
attend  the  service  of  our  meetings.  This  meet- 
ing held  part  of  four  days ;  when  it  was  over  we 
returned  home  in  the  company  of  Friends,  I 
being  much  disabled  in  body  by  a  great  cold 
and  old  age  ;  also,  my  tender  wife  was  taken  sick 
on  the  road,  yet  the  Lord  enabled  us  to  get 
home  ;  everlasting  praises  to  His  great  name  for 
all  His  manifold  mercies. 

When  I  had  rested  two  or  three  days  I  was 
pretty  well  again,  but  my  wife's  illness  increased 
upon  her  so  that  she  took  her  bed  and  lay  very 
sick  near  three  months,  being  brought  so  weak 
and  worn  away  that  she  could  not  turn  or  help 
herself,  but  as  she  was  helped.  Many  Friends 
came  to  visit  her  from  divers  places,  and  several 
women  Friends  of  Mountmelick  were  very  kind 
and  careful  of  her,  two  of  them  at  a  time  attend- 
ing her  day  and  night  for  the  most  part;  when, 
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according  to  appearance,  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood of  her  recovery.  Yet  I  often  prayed  earn- 
estly and  fervently  to  the  Lord  that  He  would 
be  pleased  to  heal  and  restore  her  to  me  as  an 
help-meet  in  my  old  age,  and  He  was  graciously 
pleased  to  answer  my  petition,  as  He  'had  at 
many  other  times  in  great  straits,  and  raised  her 
from  her  great  weakness ;  blessed  be  His  worthy 
name  for  evermore.  Now,  when  she  was  a  lit- 
tle recovered  I  went  to  the  Moat  and  visited 
Friends'  Meetings  thereaway ;  so  returned  home 
and  found  my  wife  much  recovered. 

Soon  after,  Leinster  Quarterly  Meeting  being 
at  Castledermot,  I  went  thither  in  the  company 
of  several  Friends;  and  some  were  there  from 
each  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  province,  who 
brought  accounts  of  the  state  of  each  meeting, 
and  how  the  testimony  of  Truth  was  kept  up. 
The  service  of  that  meeting  held  part  of  three 
days ;  when  it  was  over  I  went  with  my  fellow- 
laborer,  George  Rooke,  to  John  Watson's,  and 
the  next  day  to  Waterford )  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing had  a  meeting  there  with  Friends  and 
others  that  came  to  it,  and  had  good  service  for 
Truth. 

Next  day  we  rode  to  Clonmel  in  the  company 
of  several  Friends,  and  on  the  day  following  had 
a  meeting  there  with  Friends  in  their  meeting 
house.  After  which  we  went  to  Knockgraffen. 
and  lodged  at  Peter  Cook's  house,  and  next 
morning  to  Tipperary,  and  had  a  meeting  there 
that  day,  to  which  several  sober  people  came, 
and  were  very  attentive  to  what  was  declared  in 
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the  spirit  and  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  went  away  well  satisfied ;  also  Friends  were 
well  refreshed  in  the  Lord. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Limerick,  and  on 
the  .day  following,  being  First-day  of  the  week, 
had  two  meetings  in  Friends'  meeting  house 
there,  and  next  Third-day  we  had  a  meeting  at 
Six  Miles  Ridge,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  which 
was  large ;  many  men  of  account  came  to  it, 
three  Justices  of  the  Peace,  one  was  the  priest 
of  that  parish,  and  all  very  sober  and  attentive 
to  hear  Truth  declared ;  and  the  gospel  was 
preached  to  them  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  power  of  God  )  and  many  deep  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Jesus  were  open- 
ed, which  seemed  to  have  impression  on  many 
of  them. 

After  the  meeting  was  over  we  went  to  the 
inn  where  we  had  left  our  horses,  and  the  afore- 
said priest,  who  was  a^ Justice  of  the  Peace,  came 
thither  to  us,  and  very  courteously  offered  his 
kindness  in  what  he  could  do.  Thence  we  came 
back  to  Limerick,  and  that  evening  had  a  meet- 
ing with  Friends  at  Thomas  Pearce's  house,  and 
from  thence  to  Birr,  and  on  the  day  following 
were  at  Friends'  Meeting  there.  So  lodged  that 
night  at  Thomas  Winsloe's,  and  the  next  day 
came  to  my  own  house,  where  I  parted  with 
G-eorge  Rooke,  who  went  to  his  house  and  family 
in  Dublin. 

Now  I  kept  to  meetings  about  home,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  was  in  my  mind  to  visit  Friends  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  and  to  get  meetings  at 
some  places  where  no  Friends  dwelt.  So  Lein- 
ster  Province  Meeting  being  at  the  Moat,  I  went 
thither  and  staid  the  service  of  that  meeting, 
and  when  it  was  over  I  took  my  journey  to  the 
North,  with  my  aforesaid  companion,  George 
Rooke,  and  several  other  Friends.  We  rode 
that  day  to  Finagh,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and 
had  a  meeting  in  the  evening  at  the  inn  where 
we  lodged,  there  having  not  been  a  meeting  of 
our  Society  in  that  town  before.  Several  peo- 
ple came  to  the  meeting,  where  Truth  was  de- 
clared to  them,  and  they  were  sober.  Next 
morning  we  rode  to  Cavan,  and  visited  some 
Friends  who  were  then  prisoners  there  for  their 
testimony  against  tithes. 

The  day  following  we  were  with  Friends  at 
their  meeting  beyond  Ballyhaes,  and  after  the 
meeting  we  went  to  Coot  Hill,  having  sent  some 
Friends  before  to  Clownes  to  get  a  place  for  a 
meeting  and  bring  us  word,  which  they  did.  So 
we  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  at  Coot  Hill, 
and  the  next  day  went  to  Clownes,  where  we 
had  a  full  meeting,  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  was 
preached  to  them,  all  being  quiet.  After  the 
meeting  we  rode  to  Monaghan,  and  that  even- 
ing had  a  meeting  in  a  large  dining  room  at  the 
inn,  where  we  lodged. 

Now  the  father  and  uncle  of  that  priest,  who 
had  cast  those  Friends  into  prison  at  Cavan, 


living  near  our  road,  we  went  thither  the  next 
day  and  discoursed  with  them,  endeavoring  to 
prevail  for  our  Friends'  liberty,  but  we  got  little 
entrance.  So  left  them  and  came  that  night  to 
Ballyhagan,  where  we  had  a  large  and  full 
meeting  on  the  First-day  of  the  week,  and  the 
Lord's  power  and  comfortable  presence  were 
with  us  to  great  satisfaction 

Next  day  we  were  at  a  full  and  comfortable 
meeting  beyond  Charlemount,  and  then  went  to 
Toberhead,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  and 
had  a  meeting  there,  to  which  Friends  came 
from  other  meetings,  and  were  well  refreshed  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  After  that  meeting  we 
went  to  Grauge,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and 
staid  a  meeting  there  with  Friends,  and  from 
thence  to  the  town  of  Antrim,  and  had  one  there, 
after  which  we  went  to  Richard  Boye's  in  the 
company  of  many  Friends. 

The  Province  Meeting  for  Ulster  began  there 
on  the  next  day,  and  held  part  of  two  days  in 
worship  and  discipline;  from  thence  we  went  to 
Lurgan,  and  so  to  Monallen,  and  had  a  meeting 
there,  where  most  of  ancient  Friends  came,  and 
were  well  refreshed  in  the  Lord  and  one  in 
another.  After  this  meeting  we  went  to  see 
Archibald  Bell,  he  being  very  old  and  feeble, 
and  having  walked  in  the  Truth  many  years. 
We  lodged  at  his  house  one  night,  and  the  next 
day  went  to  the  meeting  at  Richard  Boye's,  and 
so  to  Lisburn,  and  were  with  Friends  at  their 
meeting  there.  After  the  meeting  we  went  to 
Hilsborough,  and  next  day  had  a  meeting  there. 
In  all  these  meetings  the  testimony  of  Truth 
was  largely  declared,  and  many  deep  mysteries 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  kingdom  were  opened 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  power  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

After  this  meeting  we  went  to  Tobias  Court- 
ney's, and  lodged  there  one  night,  and  on  the 
next  day  went  to  Lurgan,  where  we  had  a  very 
large  and  full  meeting  of  Friends  and  other 
people.  On  the  day  following,  being  the  First- 
day  of  the  week,  the  Lord's  power  was  mightily 
with  us,  and  many  heavenly  mysteries  were 
opened  in  the  doctrine  of  the  everlasting  gospel 
of  Christ  Jesus,  to  the  tendering  and  refreshing 
of  many  hearts  and  souls,  and  to  the  breaking 
down  the  strong  holds  of  the  man  of  sin.  Now 
when  this  great  meeting  was  over,  we  had  gone 
through  our  intended  service  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  except  the  visiting  of  one  small  meeting, 
which  lay  some  miles  remote,  and  I  being  much 
spent,  and  having  also  got  cold,  was  willing  to 
rest  one  day  before  I  took  my  journey  to  Dub- 
lin. So  my  companion,  George  Rooke,  answer- 
ed the  service  of  that  meeting,  and  by  appoint- 
ment I  met  him  at  Fewry,  where  we  had  the 
company  of  many  honest,  tender  Friends  that 
were  going  to  Dublin  to  our  National  Half 
Year's  meeting,  which  was  then  at  hand. 

The  next  day  we  all  went  to  Garland's  town 
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to  lodge  that  night,  and  had  a  meeting  there 
that  evening,  the  inn-keeper  being  very  cour- 
teous and  willing  to  let  us  have  room  to  meet 
in.  The  next;  day  we  went  to  Drogheda,  where 
several  Friends  from  Dublin  met  us,  and  that 
day  had  a  meeting  there,  where  the  testimony 
of  Truth  was  set  over  the  unfaithfulness  of  some 
inhabitants  in  that  town  who  professed  the 
blessed  spotless  Truth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Letter  from  Isaac  Penington  to  Friends  in 
Amesham,  on  Love,  Meekness  and  watching 
over  each  other. 

Friends, — Our  life  is  love  and  peace  and  ten- 
derness )  and  bearing  one  with  another,  and  for- 
giving one  another,  and  not  laying  accusations 
one  against  another  ;  but  praying  one  for  anoth- 
er, and  helping  one  another  up  with  a  tender 
hand,  if  there  has  been  any  slip  or  fall;  and 
waiting  till  the  Lord  gives  sense  and  repent- 
ance, if  sense  and  repentance  in  any  be  want- 
ing. Oh  !  wait  to  feel  this  spirit  and  be  guided 
to  walk  in  this  spirit,  that  ye  may  enjoy  the 
Lord  in  sweetness,  and  walk  sweetly,  meekly, 
and  tenderly,  peaceably  and  lovingly  one  with 
another.  And  then  ye  will  be  a  praise  to  the 
Lord,  and  anything  that  is  or  hath  been  or  may 
be  amiss,  ye  will  come  over  in  the  true  domin- 
ion, even  in  the  Lamb's  dominion  ;  and  that 
which  is  contrary  shall  be  trampled  upon,  as 
life  rises  and  rules  in  you.  So,  watch  your 
hearts  and  ways ;  and  watch  over  one  another 
in  that  which  is  gentle  and  tender,  and  knows 
it  can  neither  preserve  itself,  nor  help  another 
out  of  the  snare  j  but,  the  Lord  must  be  waited 
upon,  to  do  this  in  and  for  us  all.  So,  mind 
Truth,  the  service,  enjoyment  and  possession  of 
it  in  your  hearts,  and  so  to  walk  as  ye  may 
bring  no  disgrace  upon  it,  but  may  be  a  good 
savor  in  the  places  where  ye  live.  The  meek, 
innocent,  tender,  righteous  life  reigning  in  you, 
governing  over  you,  and  shining  through  you 
in  the  eyes  of  all  with  whom  ye  converse. 

Your  friend  in  the  Truth,  and  a  desire  of 
your  welfare  and  prosperity.  I.  P. 

Aylesbury,  4th  of  Third  month,  1667. 

Many  have  known  the  arising  of  the  morning 
star  in  their  hearts,  and  by  the  brightness  there- 
of have  been  couvinced,  and  in  a  degree  led  to 
obedience  and  conformity,  yetfor  want  of  steadi- 
ly following  on  from  one  degree  of  faith  and 
obedience  to  another,  have  been  darkened  in 
their  minds,  and  weak  in  their"  steps,  and  by  some 
crooked  by-path  they  have  rather  turned  back 
again  to  Egyptian  bondage,  than  advanced  for- 
wards to  that  land  of  liberty,  the  glimpses 
whereof  have  in  time  past  been  so  precious, 
that  they  have  accounted  all  other  things  but  as 
dross  and  of  no  value  in  comparison  with  it. 

S.  FOTHERGILL. 


From  the  London  Friend. 
SERMON  AND  PRAYER  BY  WM.  PENN. 

The  following  sermon  and  prayer,  have  not, 
we  believe,  previously  appeared  in  print.  They 
seem,  to  have  been  taken  down  at  the  time  of 
delivery  by  Thomas  Belch,  and  the  manuscript 
has  been  kindly  placed  in  our  hands  by  a 
Friend  who  is  descended  from  the  Belch  family. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  Devonshire  House  Meeting,  Lon» 
don,  by  Wm.  Penn. 

It  was  the  blessed  encouragement  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  gave  to  his  disciples  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers (when  he  took  on  him  the  nature  of  man 
and  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us),  and 
therein  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men, 
who  should  follow  him  through  the  many  tribu- 
lations, and  give  up  their  names  and  hearts  to 
him,  to  be  witnesses  of  his  truth,  and  of  that 
holy  testimony  which  he  should  communicate 
to  them — near  his  farewell  and  a  little  before 
his  being  offered  up — u  Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled  ;  ye  believe  in  G-od,  believe  also  in  me  j 
in  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions ;  if  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you ;  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you,  and  I  will  come  again 
and  receive  you  to  myself,  that  where  I  am, 
there  you  may  be  also."  Now,  my  friends, 
these  mansions  are  the  "  recompenses  of  reward" 
that  are  set  in  view  of  the  righteous,  and  pro- 
mised of  G-od  by  Christ  Jesus.  These  many 
mansions  are  the  manifold  rewards — diversities 
of  rewards — that  refer  to  the  diversity  of  states 
and  conditions  and  persons  unto  whom  these 
many  mansions  do  belong.  As  all  are  not  of 
the  same  stature  and  growth,  neither  are  all 
these  mansions  of  the  same  degree  of  glory  and 
felicity.  "  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun, 
another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of 
the  stars ;  for  one  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory  yet  all  these  stars  shine  with  a 
lustre  and  glory,  and  the  least  star  hath  a  beauty 
and  excellency  in  it;  and  so  the  least  of  these 
many  mansions  hath  a  marvellous  light  and 
glory  in  it.  This  refers  to  the  state  of  every 
man  and  woman  here  below.  All  members  are 
not  the  hand,  all  are  not  the  head,  but  every 
member  of  the  body  hath  its  service  and  will 
have  its  reward.  This  is  that  which  did  spring 
up  in  my  soul  this  morning  as  I  sat  here  among 
you.  0  that  all  here  present  may  become  living 
members  of  Christ  Jesus  our  blessed  Head, 
and  live  the  life  they  live  in  the  body  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God !  He  that  made  us 
knows  our  frame ;  He  that  created  us,  and 
formed  and  fashioned  us  after  his  own  image, 
and  gave  us  powers  and  faculties  to  glorify  and 
serve  Him  that  we  might  come  to  enjoy  Him 
for  ever — He  requires  of  no  man  or  woman 
more  than  He  hath  given  them  power  to  per- 
form. It  concerneth  us  all  therefore,  to  live  in 
the  exercise  of  that  divine  gift  and  grace,  and 
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ability  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  dis- 
tributed and  communicated  to  every  member  of 
his  body,  that  we  may  come  to  shine  as  stars  in 
the  firmament  of  glory.    We  should  do  good 
in  our  different  powers  and  capacities.    And  as 
every  member  is  by  the  circulation  of  blood 
made  useful  and  beneficial  in  the  natural  body, 
so  the  Divine  life  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God 
circulates  through  his  whole  mystical  body,  and 
reaches  life  to  every  living  member.    Here  is 
no  obstruction  through  unfaithfulness  or  inor- 
dinate love  of  the  world,  or  [through]  any  temp- 
tations from  without  us  or  corruption  from  within 
us.    Here  is  a  free  channel — here  is  an  open 
passage  for  life  and  quickening  influences  from 
Christ  our  glorious  Head  to  all  his  members. 
There  is  in  Christ  (in  whom  the  fulness  of  God 
dwells  bodily)  a  river  whose  streams  make  glad 
the  city  of  God — a  fountain  to  supply  and  re- 
fresh the  whole  generation  of  the  righteous, 
that  desire  to  be  found  in  Him,  as  the  apostle 
speaks,  not  having  their  own  righteousness,  but 
clothed  with  the  robe  of  his  righteousness, 
which  is  the  garment  of  salvation.  Therefore, 
wait  this  day,  my  dear  friends,  to  have  your 
hearts  filled  with  the  love  and  life  of  the  Son 
of  God,  that  you  may  appear  with  joy  at  his 
tribunal,  where  all  mankind  must  appear,  and 
every  one  give  an  account  of  what  he  hath  done 
in  the  body,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil  in  the 
sight  of  God.    Let  every  one  of  you  be  careful 
to  live  according  to  what  you  know,  and  improve 
the  talents  that  God  hath  given  you,  and  you 
shall  find  that  in  keeping  his  commandments 
there  is  great  reward,  and  that  God  is  good  to 
Israel,  to  them  that  are  of  a  clean  heart.  M  Had 
not  the  Lord  been  on  our  side,"  may  Israel  say; 
u  Had  not  the  Lord  been  on  our  side  when  men 
rose  up  against  us/'  may  we  say,  they  had  swal- 
lowed us  up,  and  the  temptation  of  the  devil 
would  have  prevailed  over  us,  and  we  had  fallen 
long  ago.    It  is  not  we  that  have  stood  firm  in 
times  of  trial  and  trouble,  but  it  is  the  Lord  that 
hath  stood  by  us,  and  made  us  stand;  and  the 
love  of  God  to  his  people  now  is  as  great  as 
ever  it  was ;  his  arm  is  not  shortened  that  it 
cannot  save,  nor  his  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot 
hear.    Therefore  travel  on,  and  faint  not,  and 
you  shall  come  with  joy  to  the  end  of  your 
journey;  and  you  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  fat- 
ness of  God's  house,  and  say  with  the  Psalmist, 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house ;  they 
shall  be  still  praising  thee."    It  is  the  faithful 
and  sincere  that  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  for  ever,  and  enter  into  his  everlasting 
kingdom.    O  my  friends,  live  as  a  people  bowed 
down  in  the  presence  of  the  great  and  holy  God 
and  walk  humbly  with  him ;  be  humbled  under 
his  mighty  hand,  and  you  shall  be  exalted  in 
due  time.    The  God  of  heaven  hath  visited 
your  souls  with  his  divine  power  and  grace,  and 
given  you  a  refreshing  sense  of  his  love,  that 


you  may  perceive  and  feel  a  daily  renewing  of 
your  strength.    0  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  his 
divine   power  to  enable  you  to  conquer  the 
power   of  Satan ;   that  you  may  go   on  con- 
quering and  to  conquer,  till  you  come  to  the 
New  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God  and  land  of 
peace  and  rest.    Beware  of  idolatry,  bow  not 
down  to  the  work  of  your  own  hands ;  for  though 
you  may  not  be  guilty  of  gross  idolatry,  that 
too  many  are  guilty  of  who  set  the'r  hearts  and 
affections  on  low  and  earthly  things,  this  sticks 
but  too  near  to  many.    Let  the  word  of  exhor- 
tation of  the  apostle  enter  into  your  hearts, 
"  Little  children  keep  yourselves  from  idols." 
Let  this  be  the  cry  of  your  souls,  "  Lord,  pre- 
serve and  keep  me  this  day,  every  day,  and  to 
the  end  of  my  days ;  that  I  may  be  not  only  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  but  really  converted  to  it,  and 
walk  in  the  truth  and  persevere  therein  to  the 
end,  that  I  may  be  saved."    Bemember  Lot's 
wife ;  look  not  back  to  Sodom ;  walk  in  the 
light  as  children  of  light,  with  your  faces  Sion- 
ward,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 
"  Ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now,"  saith 
the  apostle,  ¥  ye  are  light  in  the  Lord."  0  shine 
as  stars  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse 
generation ;  shine  in  the  beauties  of  holiness, 
and  walk  in  the  light  of  Christ,  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness,  who  was  given  for  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles  and  to  be  the  glory  of  his 
people  Israel.    He  shall  be  the  desire  of  all 
nations  ;  the  mighty  Saviour  upon  whom  God 
hath  laid  help.    Believe  in  him,  cleave  to  him 
and  follow  him,  and  you  shall  be  saved  both 
from  your  sins  and  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
"God  is  light,"  saith  the  apostle  John,  "  and  in 
him  is  no  darkness  at  all ;  if  we  walk  in  the 
light  as  he  is  in  the  light,  then  we  shall  have  fel- 
lowship one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  we 
know  him  to  be  the  true  rock  and  foundation  of 
God,  which  standeth  sure  and  will  stand  sure  in 
stormy  and  tempestuous  times.  Blessed  are  they 
that  build  upon  this  foundation  which  God  had 
laid.  Blessed  be  Godwhichhath  opened  your  eyes 
and  given  you  to  see  this  sure  foundation,  which 
we  must  build  all  our  hopes  of  salvation  upon ; 
and  not  upon  any  other  foundation  whatsoever 
— not  upon  men's  arts,  and  parts,  and  human 
acquirements.    0  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ !  that  we  may,  and  are,  only  to  covet  and 
seek  after.    Then  we  shall  inherit  substance 
indeed,  and  say  of  a  truth,  "  The  Lord  is  good 
unto  his  people,  he  will  satisfy  them  with  his 
loving  kindness  which  is  better  than  life,  and 
surround  them  with  his  Almighty  arm,  and  be 
unto  them  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land."    Be   not  discouraged,  notwith- 
standing the  furious  and  impetuous  assaults  of 
your  spiritual  enemies;  when  God  is  pleased 
to  arise  for  your  help,  your  enemies  shall  be 
scattered,    "  In  the  world,'"  saith  our  Saviour, 
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"  ye  shall  have  trouble,  but  in  me  ye  shall  have 
peace ;  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world."  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  conquered  and 
triumphed  over  the  world,  and  over  principali- 
ties and  powers,  and  death  and  hell ;  and  we 
shall  overcome  through  Him  that  hath  loved 
us ;  his  grace  will  be  sufficient  for  us.  Let  us 
wait  for  his  salvation;  and,  in  order  to  it,  wait 
to  know,  and  then  do  his  mind  and  will ; 
and  so  redeem  our  time  and  double  our 
diligence,  that  we  may  improve  our  talents 
and  give  up  our  accounts  with  joy.  And 
then  if  we  are  under  doubts  and  fears,  we  may 
say  with  David,  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0 
my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me? 
hope  in  the  Lord,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him  for 
the  help  of  his  countenance."  God  is  pleased 
to  exercise  his  people  many  times  with  divers 
troubles,  trials,  and  afflictions,  to  wean  them 
from  this  world,  and  from  the  inordinate  love  of 
the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  it,  that  their 
minds  may  not  be  drawn  away  by  the  things 
that  are  seen,  which  are  temporal,  from  the 
things  that  are  not  seen,  which  are  eternal.  Let 
us  take  straight  steps  towards  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed ;  that,  as  every  day  we  are  a 
step  nearer  to  the  grave,  we  may  be  also  a  step 
nearer  to  a  blessed  eternity.  It  was  the  voice 
of  Moses  the  man  of  God,  and  that  which  he 
had  in  charge  from  Heaven  concerning  the 
children  of  Israel  in  their  march  towards  Canaan, 
"  Say  unto  the  people,  Go  forward;  there  is  a 
good  land  before  you,  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey."  The  Lord  was  with  them,  and 
wrought  great  things  for  them;  and  he  hath 
also  wrought  great  things  for  us.  Let  us  all  press 
therefore  forward  towards  the  mark  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  till  we  come  to 
that  city  that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God,  and  that  kingdom  that  cannot 
be  shaken,  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  lof  e  him.  0  that  every  one  of  you,  upon 
a  serious  examination  of  yourselves,  may  find 
yourselves  in  a  good  state  and  condition  towards 
God  travelling  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
world  with  your  eyes  upon  heaven.  Let  your 
prayers  and  strong  cries  be  to  the  Lord  for  his 
help ;  for  we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  for 
any  good  word  or  work  ;  it  is  his  almighty  arm 
and  power  only  that  can  save  us  from  our  spir- 
itual enemies,  and  enable  us  to  work  out  our 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  yea  and 
to  work  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure.  And  pray  let  us,  with  Moses,  "  choose 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God, 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season," 
and  let  us  turn  our  backs  upon  this  world  and 
the  glory  of  it,  and  live  so  as  seeing  Him  who 
is  invisible.  Let  us  follow  them  who  through 
faith  and  patience  have  inherited*the  promises. 
There  are  thousands  of  faithful  witnesses  I 
gathered  to  their  eternal  rest.    Let  us  follow 


the  footsteps  of  .the  flock — that  little  flock  for 
which  God  hath  prepared  a  kingdom.  Take  a 
prospect  of  heaven  by  the  eye  of  faith,  in  the 
light  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  behold  the  glory  of 
God  shining  upon  you  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Suffer  not  your  hearts  to  cleave  to  this 
world,  nor  to  any  pleasure  nor  enjoyment  in  it 
that  may  be  a  snare  and  temptation  to  draw  your 
minds  and  affections  from  the  Giver  to  the  gift. 
Live  a  self-denying  life ;  keep  your  dominion, 
you  that  have  it,  over  that  which  hath  dominion 
over  you ;  and  then  you  may  say,  «  Thy  king- 
dom is  come,  and  thy  will  is  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  done  in  heaven."  Then  the  power  of  sin 
shall  be  subdued  in  your  souls,  and  the  body 
of  sin  and  death  shall  be  destroyed;  and,  as 
you  have  had  cause  to  cry  out  with  the  apostle, 
"  0  wretched,  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  sin  and  death  ?"  so  each 
of  you  will  be  able  to  rejoice,  and  say  with  him, 
"  I  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
I  am  made  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
And,  my  friends,  when  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  set  a-top  of  all  the  moun- 
tains, then  shall  you  rejoice  and  praise  his  holy 
name. 

0  that  the  nations  round  about  might  come 
to  the  saving  knowledge  of  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  life  eternal.  0  look  for  the 
appearance  and  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God 
in  your  hearts ;  then  you  will  admire  and  adore 
the  mercy,  justice,  holiness,  patience  and  long- 
suffering  of  God  which  will  lead  you  to  repent- 
ance. Then  you  will  cry  out  and  say,  "  God  is 
j  ust ;  God  is  merciful ;  God  is  holy,  and  abun- 
dant in  goodness  and  truth.  He  hath  made  us 
sensible  of  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  truth 
and  of  his  forbearance,  patience  and  long-suf- 
fering. I  will  bless  and  praise  his  holy,  great, 
and  excellent  name,  and  say,  "  Whom  have  I 
in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee.  In 
thy  favor  is  life,  and  thy  loving-kindness  is 
better  than  life,  and  that  which  I  esteem  above 
all  things  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

0  friends,  be  you  thankful  to  God  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  love  and  mercy  to  you ! 
Take  heed  of  an  ungrateful  spirit.  Trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  deliver  you,  and  wound 
the  hairy  scalp  of  your  enemies.  Many  have 
outlived  their  youthful  greenness,  and  that  ten- 
derness they  had  when  God  first  awakened 
them  to  consider  their  ways,  and  to  seek  after 
him  with  their  whole  heart.  "  I  remember," 
saith  the  Lord,  by  Jeremiah,  "  the  kindness  of 
thy  youth,  and  the  day  of  thy  espousals."  God 
will  remember  you  if  you  remember  his  loving 
kindness,  and  have  it  ever  before  your  eyes,  and 
walk  in  his  truth. 

When  there  was  nothing  but  darkness  in 
Egypt,  there  was  light  in  Goshen.  "  We," 
saith  the  apostle,  "  were  sometimes  darkness, 
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but  now  we  are  light  in  the  -Lord."  Let  us 
walk  then  as  children^of  the  light,  and  hate  the 
works  of  darkness.  We  that  are  made  the 
living  witnesses  of  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  God,  let  us  sink  down  into  self- 
abasement  and  humility,  and  we  shall  feel  the 
living  openings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  our 
hearts  and  receive  with  meekness  that  ingrafted 
word  in  which  is  light  and  life,  that  is  able  to 
save  our  souls ;  and  submit  to  the  authority  of 
God  therein,  that  the  word  of  Christ  may  dwell 
richly  in  us,  and  become  the  power  of  God  to 
our  salvation.  "  Now  the  God  of  peace  which 
brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  Shepherd  of  his  sheep,  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you 
perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  work- 
ing in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his 
sight;  to  whom  be  glory,  praise,  and  thanks- 
giving, who  alone  is  worthy,  who  is  God  over 
all,  blessed  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

His  Prayer  after  Sermon. 

Most  blessed,  glorious,  eternal  and  incompre- 
hensible Lord  God,  we  desire  to  worship  and 
humbly  adore  thy  excellent  majesty,  whose  glo- 
rious and  favorable  presence  is  with  all  thine 
that  wait  upon  thee,  and  desire  to  serve  thee  in 
the  beauties  of  holiness.  Thou  hast  mercifully 
made  known  thyself  in  this  day  of  the  power 
and  love,  to  a  willing  people  that  desire  to  wor- 
ship thee  in  spirit  and  truth;  the  desire  of 
whose  souls  is  to  thee  only,  and  to  the  remem- 
brance of  thy  name;  that  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  look  and  long  for  thy  appearance.  Blessed 
God,  thou  hast  appeared,  and  thy  appearance  is 
glorious  and  gracious;  thou  hast  wonderfully 
appeared  in  the  beams  of  gospel  light  and  grace, 
and  caused  not  only  the  blessed  gospel  to  dawn 
upon  us,  but  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  make 
thy  glory  to  shine  upon  us  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  dear  Son  of  thy  love.  And  by  the 
mighty  powerful  working  of  thy  Holy  Spirit 
thou  hast  enlightened  us  with  the  saving  know- 
ledge of  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent ;  which  is  life  eter- 
nal. The  desires  of  our  souls  are  after  thee 
more  than  after  all  things  beside  thee.  Lord, 
thou  hast  raised  these  living  desires  in  our  souls, 
and  fervent  breathings  after  thee,  the  living 
God.  It  is  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  desire 
of  our  souls  to  draw  nigh  to  thee,  that  thou 
mayst  draw  nigh  to  us  and  bless  us,  and  that 
our  services  may  be  accepted  and  well-pleasing 
to  thee  through  Jesus  Christ.  Lord,  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  bow  down  thy  people  by  thy 
mighty  power  to  a  holy  submission  and  resig- 
nation to  thy  heavenly  will ;  and  lift  up  the 
light  of  thy  countenance  upon  all  those  that 
breathe  after  communion  with  thee,  that  are 
thy  peculiar  people  whom  thou  hast  set  apart  for 
thyself  and  whom  thou  hast  raised  up  to  be  nionu- 


j  ments  of  thy  mercy  and  instruments  of  thy  praise. 
There  are  many  here  present  who  can  say  that 
thou  hast  been  very  good  to  them;  thou  hast 
caused  joy  to  spring  up  in  their  souls  in  all  the 
sorrows  and  troubles  that  have  attended  them. 

0  how  liberally  hast  thou  distributed  of  thy 
light  and  love !  Thou  hast  opened  a  living 
fountain,  and  with  living  streams  thou  hast 
consolated  and  refreshed  their  souls  under  their 
many  trials  and  temptations.    0  God  of  my  life 

1  beseech  thee  that  the}7  may  lay  down  their 
heads  in  peace,  and  render  [praises  ?]  to  thee, 
through  thy  dear  Son  Christ  Jesus,  thy  Lamb, 
and  our  Light  and  Leader,  who  is  worthy,  and 
is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever  and  ever.— - 
Amen. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  HISTORY,  DOCTRINE,  AND 
DISCIPLINE  OF  FRIENDS. 

Written  at  the  desire  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
London. 

(Continued  from  page  54.) 

DOCTRINE. 

We  agree  with  other  professors  of  the  Chris- 
tian name,  in  the  belief  of  one  eternal  God,  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe ;  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  the  Messiah,  and  Media- 
tor of  the  New  Covenant.* 

When  we  speak  of  the  gracious  display  of  the 
love  of  God  to  mankind,  in  the  miraculous  con- 
ception, birth,  life,  miracles,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  we  prefer  the  use 
of  such  terms  as  we  find  in  Scripture ;  and  con- 
tented with  that  knowledge  which  Divine  wis- 
dom hath  seen  meet  to  reveal,  we  attempt  not 
to  explain  those  mysteries  which  remain  under 
the  veil ;  nevertheless  we  acknowledge  and  as- 
sert the  Divinity  of  Christ,  who  is  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God  unto  salvation. *f" 

To  Christ  alone  we  give  the  title  of  Word  of 
God.J  and  not  to  the  Scriptures;  although  we 
highly  esteem  these  sacred  writings,  in  subor- 
dination to  the  Spirit  ||  from  which  they  were 
given  forth ;  and  we  hold,  with  the  apostle 
Paul,  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. § 

We  revere  those  most  excellent  precepts 
which  are  recorded  in  Scripture  to  have  been 
delivered  by  our  great  Lord,  and  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  they  are  practicable,  and  binding  on 
every  Christian ;  and  that  in  the  life  to  come 
every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
works. And  further,  it  is  our  belief,  that,  in 
order  to  enable  mankind  to  put  in  practice  these 
sacred  precepts,  many  of  which  are  contradic- 
tory to  the  unregenerate  will  of  man,  every  man 
coming  into  the  world**  is  endued  with  a  measure 

*Heb.  xii.  24. 
f  1  Cor.  i.  24.         %  John  i.  1.         ||  2  Pet.  i.  2L 
|  2  Tim.  iii.  15.     f  Mat.  xvi.  21.     **  John  L  9. 
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of  the  light,  grace,  or  good  Spirit  of  Christ,  by 
which,  as  it  is  attended  to,  he  is  enabled  to  dis- 
guish  good  from  evil,  and  to  correct  the  disor- 
derly passions  and  corrupt  propensities  of  his 
fallen  nature,  which  mere  reason  is  altogether 
insufficient  to  overcome.  For  all  that  belongs 
to  man  is  fallible,  and  within  the  reach  of  temp- 
tation ;  but  this  Divine  grace,  which  comes  by 
Him  who  hath  overcome  the  world*,  is,  to  those 
who  humbly  and  sincerely  seek  it,  an  all-suffi- 
cient and  present  help  in  time  of  need.  By 
this,  the  snares  of  the  enemy  are  detected,  his 
allurements  avoided,  and  deliverance  is  experi- 
enced through  faith  in  its  effectual  operation ; 
whereby  the  soul  is  translated  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  and  from  under  the  power  of 
satan,  into  the  marvellous  light  and  kingdom  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

Being  thus  persuaded  that  man,  without  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  inwardly  revealed,  can  do 
nothing  to  the  glory  of  Cod,  or  to  effect  his  own 
salvation ;  we  think  this  influence  especially 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  highest  act 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  ;  even  the 
worship  of  the  Father  of  lights  and  of  spirits,  in 
spirit  and  truth  :  therefore  we  consider  as  ob- 
structions to  pure  worship,  all  forms  which  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  secret 
influence  of  this  unction  from  the  Holy  One.f 
Yet,  although  true  worship  is  not  confined  to 
time  and  place,  we  think  it  incumbent  on 
Christians  to  meet  often  together,  inj  testimony 
of  their  dependence  on  the  heavenly  Father, 
and  for  a  renewal  of  their  spiritual  strength  :§ 
nevertheless,  in  the  performance  of  worship,. we 
dare  not  depend,  for  our  acceptance  with  him, 
on  a  formal  repetition  of  the  words  and  experi- 
ences of  others ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  lay  aside  ||  the  activity  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  to  wait  in  silence  to  have  a  true  sight 
of  our  condition  bestowed  us  :  believing  even  a 
single  sight,^f  arising  from  such  a  sense  of  our 
infirmities,  and  of  the  need  we  have  of  Divine 
help,  to  be  more  acceptable  to  Cod,  than  any 
performances,  however  specious,  which  origin- 
ate in  the  will  of  man. 


*Johnxvi.  33.    f  1  John  ii.  20,  27.    J  Heb.  x.  25. 

§  Thus  1  each  not  only  partakes  of  the  particular 
refreshment  and  strength  which  come  from  the  good 
in  himself,  but  is  a  sharer  of  the  whole  body,  as 
being  a  living  member  of  the  body,  having  a  joint 
fellowship  and  communion  with  all.'  Barclay's 
Apology,  Prop.  xi.  §.  8. 

||  If  any  should  object  the  difficulty  of  laying  aside 
the  activity  of  the  imagination,  let  such  consider  the 
following  statement — That  it  is  our  duty  to  main- 
tain a  watch  over  our  thoughts,  by  endeavoring  to 
preserve  our  attention  from  being  carried  away  by 
such  as  manifestly  originate  in  our  own  natural  will 
or  habits,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  the  arising  of  the 
life  of  Christ :  which  by  bringing  every  thought  into 
subjection,  produces  a  true  inward  silence,  and  af- 
fords a  true  sense  of  our  condition. 

1T  Rom.  yiii.  26. 


From  what  hath  been  said  respecting  wor- 
ship, it  follows  that  the  ministry  we  approve 
must  have  its  origin  from  the  same  source  :  for 
that  which  is  needful  for  a  man's  own  direction, 
and  for  his  acceptance  with  Cod,  must  be  emi- 
nently so  to  enable  him  to  be  helpful  to  others. 
Accordingly  we  believe  that  the  renewed  assist- 
ance of  the  light  and  power  of  Christ  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  all  true  ministry ;  and 
that  this  holy  influence  is  not  at  our  command, 
or  to  be  procured  by  study,  but  is  the  free  gift 
of  Cod  to  chosen  and  devoted  servants.  Hence 
arises  our  testimony  against  preaching  for  hire, 
in  contradiction  to  Christ's  positive  command, 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give  and 
hence  our  conscientious  refusal  to  support  such 
ministry,  by  tithes  or  other  means. 

As  we  dare  not  encourage  any  ministry,  but 
that  which  we  believe  to  spring  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  neither  dare  we  at- 
tempt to  restrain  this  ministry  to  persons  of  any 
condition  in  life,  or  to  the  male  sex  alone ;  but, 
as  male  and  female  are  one  in  Christ,  we  hold 
it  proper  that  such  of  the  female  sex  as  we  be- 
lieve to  be  endued  with  a  right  qualification  for 
the  ministry,  should  exercise  their  gifts  for  the 
general  edification  of  the  church  :  and  this  lib- 
erty we  esteem  a  peculiar  mark  of  gospel  dis- 
pensation, as  foretold  by  the  prophet  Joel,")*  and 
noticed  by  the  apostle  Peter,  j; 

There  are  two  ceremonies  in  use  among  most 
professors  of  the  Christian  name,  water-baptism, 
and  what  is  termed  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
first  of  these  is  generally  esteemed  the  essential 
means  of  initiation  into  the  church  of  Christ ; 
and  the  latter,  of  maintaining  communion  with 
him.  But  as  we  have  been  convinced,  that 
nothing  short  of  his  redeeming  power,  inwardly 
revealed,  can  set  the  soul  free  from  the  thraldom 
of  sin  ;  by  this  power  alone  we  believe  salvation 
to  be  effected.  We  hold  that  as  there  is  one 
Lord  and  one  faith,  so  his  baptism||  is  one,  in 
nature  and  operation ;  that  nothing  short  of  it 
can  make  us  living  members  of  his  mystical 
body ;  and  that  the  baptism  with  water,  admin- 
istered by  his  fore-runner  John,  belonged,  as 
the  latter  confessed,  to  an  inferior  and  decreas- 
ing dispensation^ 

With  respect  to  the  other  rite,  we  believe 
that  communion  between  Christ  and  his  church 
is  not  maintained  by  that,  or  by  any  other  ex- 
ternal performance,  but  only  by  a  real  partici- 
pation of  his  Divine  nature  through  faith ; 
that  this  is  the  supper  alluded  to  in  the  Reve- 
lation, "  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock: 
if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  me  and  that  where  the  substance  is 
attained,  it  is  unnecessary  to  attend  to  the 
shadow  :  which  doth  not  confer  grace,  and  con- 

*Mat.  x.  8.    f  Joel  ii.  28,  29.    %  Acts  ii.  16  to  18. 
I!  Eph.  iv.  5.  I  John  iii.  30.  IT  2  Pet.  i.  4.  **  Rev.  iii.  20. 
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cerning  which,  opinions  so  different,  and  ani- 
mosities so  violent,  have  arisen. 

Now,  as  we  thus  believe  that  the  grace  of 
God,  which  conies  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  alone  suf- 
ficient for  salvation,  we  can  neither  admit  that 
it  is  conferred  on  a  few  only,  whilst  others  are 
left  without  it;  nor,  thus  asserting  its  univer- 
sality, can  we  limit  its  operation  to  a  partial 
cleansing  of  the  soul  from  sin,  even  in  this  life. 
We  entertain  worthier  notions  both  of  the  power 
and  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  be- 
lieve that  he  doth  vouchsafe  to  assist  the  obe- 
dient to  experience  a  total  surrender  of  the 
natural  will,  to  the  guidance  of  his  pure  uner- 
ring Spirit ;  through  whose  renewed  assistance 
they  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto 
holiness,  and  to  stand  perfect  in  their  present 
rank.* 

There  are  not  many  of  our  tenets  more  gen- 
erally known  than  our  testimony  against  oaths, 
and  against  war.  With  respect  to  the  former  of 
these,  we  abide  literally  by  Christ's  positive  in- 
junction, delivered  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 
"  Swear  not  at  all/'f  From  the  same  sacred 
collection  of  the  most  excellent  precepts  of 
moral  and  religious  duty,  from  the  example  of 
our  Lord  himself,!  and  from  the  correspondent 
convictions  of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  we  are 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  wars  and  fighting 
are,  in  their  origin  and  effects,  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  gospel ;  which  still  breathes  peace 
and  good-will  to  men.  We  also  are  clearly  of 
the  judgment,  that  if  the  benevolence  of  the 
gospel  were  generally  prevalent  in  the  minds  of 
men,  it  would  effectually  prevent  them  from  op- 
pressing, much  more  from  enslaving,  their 
brethren  (of  whatever  color  or  complexion),  for 
whom,  as  for  themselves,  Christ  died  ;  and  would 
even  influence  their  conduct  in  their  treatment 
of  the  brute  creation  :  which  would  no  longer 
groan,  the  victims  of  their  avarice,  or  of  their 
false  ideas  of  pleasure. 

Some  of  our  tenets  have  in  former  times,  as 
hath  been  shown,  subjected  our  Friends  to 
much  suffering  from  government;  though  to 
the  salutary  purposes  of  government  our  prin- 
ciples are  a  security.  They  inculcate  submis- 
sion to  the  laws  in  all  cases  wherein  conscience 
is  not  violated.  But  we  hold,  that  as  Christ's 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  in  mat- 
ters of  religion ;  but  to  maintain  the  external 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  community.  We 
therefore  think  persecution,  even  in  the  smallest 
degree,  unwarrantable.  We  are  careful  in  re- 
quiring our  members  not  to  be  concerned  in 
illicit  trade,  nor  in  any  manner  to  defraud  the 
revenue. 


*Mat.  v.  48.  Epb.  iv.  13.  Col.  iv.  12.'  f  Mat.  v.  34. 
Mat.  v.  39.  44.  &c.  xxxi.  52,  53.  Luke  xxii.  61.  John 
xviii.  11. 


It  is  well-known  that  the  society,  from  its 
first  appearance,  has  disused  those  names  of  the 
months  and  days,  which  having  been  given  in 
honor  of  the  heroes  or  false  gods  of  the  heathen, 
originated  in  their  flattery  or  superstition ;  and 
also  the  custom  of  speaking  to  a  single  person 
in  the  plural  number,  as  having  likewise  arisen 
from  motives  of  adulation.  Compliments,  su- 
perfluity of  apparel,  of  furniture,  and  of  provi- 
sion for  the  table,  outward  shows  of  rejoicing 
and  mourning,  and  the  observations  of  days  and 
times,  we  esteem  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  Christian  life  ;  and  public  diver- 
sions, gaming,  and  other  vain  amusements  of 
the  world,  we  cannot  but  condemn.  They  are 
a  waste  of  that  time  which  is  given  us  for  no- 
bler purposes ;  and  divert  the  attention  of  the 
mind  from  the  sober  duties  of  life,  and  from  the 
reproofs  of  instruction,  by  which  we  are  guided 
to  an  everlasting  inheritance. 

To  conclude,  although  we  have  exhibited  the 
several  tenets  which  distinguish  our  religious 
society,  as  objects  of  our  belief;  yet  we  are  sen- 
sible that  a  true  and  living  faith  is  not  produced 
in  the  mind  of  man  by  his  own  effort ;  but  is 
the  free  gift  of  Grod*  in  Christ  Jesus,  nourished 
and  increased  by  the  progressive  operation  of 
his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  and  our  proportionate 
obedience.*)"  Therefore,  although  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  testimonies  given  us  to  bear, 
and  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  society, 
we  deem  it  necessary  that  those  who  are  admitted 
into  membership  with  us,  should  be  previously 
convinced  of  those  doctrines  which  we  esteem 
essential ;  yet  we  require  no  formal  subscription 
to  any  articles,  either  as  a  condition  of  member- 
ship, or  a  qualification  for  the  service  of  the 
church.  We  prefer  judging  of  men  by  their 
fruits,  and  depending  on  the  aid  of  Him,  who, 
by  his  prophet,  hath  promised  to  be  "for  a 
spirit  of  judgment  to  him  that  sitteth  in  judg- 
ment."! Without  this,  there  is  a  danger  of 
receiving  numbers  into  outward  communion, 
without  any  addition  to  that  spiritual  sheep-fold, 
whereof  our  blessed  Lord  declared  himself  to  be 
both  the  door  and  the  shepherd  ;§  that  is,  such 
as  know  his  voice,  and  follow  him  in  the  paths 
obedience. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  good  heart  and  a  clear  conscience  bring 
happiness,  which  no  riches  and  no  circumstances 
alone  can  do. 


YOUTH. 

Bestow  thy  youth  so  that  thou  mayest  have 
comfort  to  remember  it  when  it  hath  forsaken 
thee,  and  not  sigh  and  grieve  at  the  account 
thereof.    Whilst  thou  art  young,  thou  wilt 

*Eph.  ii.  8.  f  John  vii.  17. 

|  Isaiah  xxviii.  6.         \  John  x.  7  11. 
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think  it  will  never  have  an  end;  but  behold, 
the  longest  day  hath,  its  evening,  and  thou 
shalt  enjoy  it  but  once;  it  never  returns  again. 
Use  it,  therefore,  as  the  spring-time,  which  soon 
departeth,  and  wherein  thou  aughtest  to  plant 
and  sow  all  provisions  for  a  long  and  happy 
life. — -  TF.  Raleigh. 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


j    PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  18,  1863. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Green  County,  Ohio,  on 
the  3d  of  3d  month,  1863,  of  typhus  fever,  James  P. 
Harrison,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age  :  a  member  of 
Green  Plain  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

In  this  bereavement  a  deep  loss  is  felt,  not  only  by 
his  family  and  friends,  but  by  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lived  and  the  Society  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  his  friends 
have  the  consolation  of  believing, that,  beingreleased 
from  the  conflicts  of  time,  he  has  been  mercifully 
gathered  to  that  rest  prepared  for  the  just. 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  Tenth  month,  1862,  of  catarrh 

croup,  Mahlon  Walter,  son  of  James  P.  and  Ruth 
Hannah  Harrison,  in  the  5th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  3d  month,  1863,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  father  in  Clark  County,  Ohio,  Mary 
Harrison,  in  the  —  year  of  her  age. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  LOCATION  OF   THE  SCHOOL. 

i      The  opening  of  the  Intelligencer  to  the  dis- 
i  cussion  of  this  very  important  subject  furnishes 
me  a  long  desired  opportunity  to  present  some 
!  views  which,  if  they  do  no  good,  will,  I  hope, 
io  no  harm.    Let  every  one  interested  ask  him- 
!  self  the  question — what  would  be  my  course,  as 
i  an  individual,  if  possessed  of  the  requisite  capi- 
.  tal,  and  about  to  erect  and  conduct  an  institu- 
f  tion  for  the  higher  branches  of  learning  ?  Those 
.  intrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  establish- 
t  ing  and  conducting  this  concern,  must  look  at 
3  these  responsibilities  as  they  would  look  at  their 
i  3wn  individual  affairs,  from  a  practical  point  of 
3  riew,  and  should  not  assume  to  decide  the  im- 
portant question  of  location  or  any  others  that 
irise  without  gaining  all  the  light  on  the  subject 
within  their  reach.    As  no  one  possessed  of 
j  3ommon  sense  would  make  an  important  invest- 
s  nent  on  his  own  account  without  a  thorough 
previous  investigation,  so  no  one  who  accepts 
&e  position  of  a  manager  of  Friends'  Educa- 
tional Association  should  allow  partial  views, 
the  result  of  prejudice  or  of  ignorance  to  deter- 
'  nine  his  course.    The  views  and  experience  of 
practical  teachers,  and  heads  of  similar  institu- 
U  ions,  already  established,  furnish  important 
lata  on  which  to  found  an  intelligent  judgment, 
vhich  judgment,  must  necessarily  be  modified 
3y  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  requirements 


of  this  institution,  the  probable  amount  of  funds, 
&c.  Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  a 
suitable  location,  many  subjects  arise  upon  which 
the  Board  of  Managers  must  be  equally  unpre- 
pared to  decide  without  availing  themselves  of 
the  experience  of  others.  The  character  of  the 
buildings  to  be  erected,  the  proper  organization 
of  the  corps  of  teachers  and  professors,  the  most 
important  studies  to  be  pursued,  the  rotation  of 
these  and  the  grade  of  attainment  required  of 
the  pupils  entering  the  several  classes — these, 
together  with  many  other  points,  meet  us  at  the 
very  outset,  and  can  not  be  entirely  postponed 
till  the  actual  experience  of  the  management  of 
the  institution  shall  determine  what  will  best 
meet  the  requirements  of  Friends.  In  view  of 
the  considerations  thus  presented,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  Managers  will  require  to  select  a 
committee  to  visit  some  of  the  normal  and  other 
schools  in  the  several  States,  and  especially  in 
New  England,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  ex- 
perience has  been  attained,  and  this  committee 
in  the  course  of  their  investigations,  would  be 
able  to  gain  much  light  upon  the  matter  of  loca- 
tion, and  to  give  to  the  Board,  whose  ideas  are 
now  somewhat  crude  upon  the  subject,  some 
substantial  grounds  for  an  opinion.  * 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
VASSAR  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

At  a  time  when  the  attention  of  many  is  di- 
rected toward  the  proposed  boarding  school,  and 
the  best  method  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object,  I  have  thought  that  some  of  your  readers 
might  be  interested  in  a  brief  notice  of  the  Vassar 
Female  College,  founded  and  endowed  by  Mat- 
thew Vassar,  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  of  1861;  and  also  in  some  extracts 
from  a  written  statement  expressive  of  the  views 
and  wishes  of  its  founder.  This  statement  was 
presented  at  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
trustees,  when  Matthew  Vassar  formally  en- 
dowed the  College  by  conveying  to  them  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
dollars. 

The  grounds  given  to  the  College  (200  acres,) 
lie  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  about 
one  mile  distant  from  the  city  limits.  The  edi- 
fice, which  is  to  be  of  brick,  is  now  in  process  of 
erection,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Institution 
will  be  ready  for  students  in  the  fall  of  the 
present  year. 

The  following  are  the  extracts  alluded  to  : 

Gr. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Vassar  Female  College  : 

Gentlemen : — As  my  long-cherished  purpose 
to  apply  a  large  portion  of  my  estate  to  some 
benevolent  object  is  now  about  to  be  accom- 
plished, it  seems  proper  that  I  should  submit 
to  you  a  statement  of  my  motives,  views,  and 
wishes. 
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It  having  pleased  Grod  that  I  should  have  no 
direct  descendants  to  inherit  my  property,  it 
has  long  been  my  desire,  after  suitably  provi- 
ding for  those  of  my  kindred  who  have  claims 
on  me,  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  my  means 
as  should  best  honor  Cod  and  benefit  my  fellow- 
men.  At  different  periods  I  have  regarded 
various  plans  with  favor,  but  these  have  all  been 
dismissed  one  after  another,  until  the  subject  of 
erecting  and  endowing  a  College  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  women  was  presented  for  my  con- 
sideration. The  novelty,  grandeur,  and  benig- 
nity of  the  idea  arrested  my  attention.  The 
more  carefully  I  examined  it,  the  more  strongly 
it  commended  itself  to  my  judgment  and  inter- 
ested my  feelings. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  woman,  having  re- 
ceived from  her  Creator  the  same  intellectual 
constitution  as  man,  has  the  same  right  as 
man  to  intellectual  culture  and  development. 

I  considered  that  the  mothers  of  a  country 
mould  the  character  of  its  citizens,  determine  its 
institutions,  and  shape  its  destiny. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  the  mother,  is  that 
of  the  female  teacher,  who  is  employed  to  train 
young  children  at  a  period  when  impressions 
are  most  vivid  and  lasting. 

It  also  seemed  to  me,  that  if  woman  were 
properly  educated,  some  new  avenues  to  useful 
and  honorable  employment,  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  her  sex, 
might  be  opened  to  her. 

It  further  appeared,  there  is  not  in  our  country 
— there  is  not  in  the  world,  so  far  as  is  known — 
a  single  fully-endowed  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  woman. 

It  was  also  in  evidence,  that  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  standard  of  education  for  the  sex  has 
been  constantly  rising  in  the  United  States ; 
and  the  great,  felt,  pressing  want  has  been  am- 
ple endowments,  to  secure  to  Female  Seminaries 
the  elevated  character,  the  stability  and  perma- 
nency of  our  best  Colleges. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  influenced  by  these 
and  similar  considerations,  after  devoting  my 
best  powers  to  the  study  of  the  subject  for  a 
number  of  years  past  j  after  duly  weighing  the 
objections  against  it  and  the  arguments  that  pre- 
ponderate in  its  favor ;  and  the  project  having 
received  the  warmest  commendations  of  many 
prominent  literary  men  and  practical  educators, 
as  well  as  the  universal  approval  of  the  public 
press,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  a  College 
for  the  education  of  young  women,  is  a  work 
which  will  satisfy  my  highest  aspirations,  and 
will  be,  under  Cod,  a  rich  blessing  to  this 
city  and  State,  to  our  country  and  the  world. 

It  is  my  hope  to  be  the  instrument,  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  of  founding  and  perpetua- 
ting an  Institution  which  shall  accomplish  for 


young  women,  what  our  colleges  are  accomplish' 
ing  for  young  men. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Legislature  an  act  of  incorporation 
conferring  on  the  proposed  Seminary  the  cor 
porate  title  of  "  Vassar  Female  College/'  and 
naming  you,  gentlemen,  as  the  first  Trustees 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  charter  you  are  in 
vested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  im 
munities  which  appertain  to  any  College  or  Uni 
versity  in  this  State. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  Vassar  Female 
College  a  charity  school,  whose  advantages  shall 
be  free  to  all  without  charge ;  for  benefits  so 
cheaply  obtained  are  cheaply  held ;  but  it  is 
believed  the  funds  of  the  Institution  will  ena- 
ble it  to  offer  to  all  the  highest  educational  fa 
cilities  at  a  moderate  expense,  as  compared  witt 
the  gos\  of  instruction  in  existing  seminaries 
I  earnestly  hope  the  funds  will  also  prove  suffi 
cient  to  warrant  the  gratuitous  admission  of  i 
considerable  number  of  indigent  students,  an 
nually — at  least,  by  regarding  the  amount  re 
mitted,  in  most  cases,  as  a  loan,  to  be  { 
quently  repaid  from  the  avails  of  teaching,  o 
otherwise.  Preference  should  be  given  to  bene 
ficiaries  of  decided  promise — such  as  are  likel 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  some  particular  de 
partment  or  pursuit — and,  especially,  to  thos 
who  propose  to  engage  in  the  teaching  of  th 
young  as  a  profession. 

I  desire  that  the  College  may  be  provided  witl 
commodious  buildings,  containing  ample  apart 
ments  for  public  instruction,  and  at  the  sam 
time  affording  to  the  inmates  the  safety,  quiet 
privacy,  and  purity  of  the  family. 

And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
I  transfer  to  your  possession  and  ownership,  th 
real  and  personal  property  which  I  have  se 
apart  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  designs, 
beg  permission  to  add  a  brief  and  general  es 
pression  of  my  views  in  regard  to  the  most  jt 
dicious  use  and  management  of  the  funds. 

After  the  College  edifice  has  been  erectec 
and  furnished  with  all  needful  aids  and  appl 
ances  for  imparting  the  most  perfect  educatio 
of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  it  is  my  judgmei 
and  wish  that  the  amount  remaining  in  han  ^ 
should  be  safely  invested — to  serve  as  a  princ  >  £ 
pal,  only  the  annual  income  of  which  should  I  U 
expended  in  the  preservation  of  the  building 
and  grounds ;  the  support  of  the  faculty ;  th 
the  replenishing  and  enlarging  of  the  librar 
cabinet,  art  gallery,  &c,  and  in  adding  to  th 
capital  stock;  so  that  the  College,  instead  < 
being  impoverished,  and  tending  to  decay  froi 
year  to  year,  shall  always  contain  within  itse 
the  elements  of  growth  and  expansion,  of  ii 
creasing  power,  prosperity,  and  usefulness. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  this  enterpris 
which  I  regard  as  the  last  great  work  of  hp 
life,  I  commit  to  you  as  a  sacred  trust,  which 
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feel  assured  you  will  discharge  with  fidelity  and 
uprightness,  with  wisdom  and  prudence,  with 
ability  and  energy. 

It  is  my  fervent  desire  that  I  may  live  to  see 
the  Institution  in  successful  operation  ;  and  if 
God  shall  give  me  life  and  strength,  I  shall 
gladly  employ  my  best  faculties  in  co-operating 
with  you  to  secure  the  full  and  perfect  consum- 
mation of  the  work  before  us.     M.  Vassar. 

Poughkeepsie,  February  26,  1861. 


MAN  AND  THE  FORESTS. 


Turning  our  attention,  lastly,  to  the  human 
race,  we  see  that  nations  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
*  development  are  sometimes  closely  connected 
'"  with  the  forests.    In  the  colder  lands,  where 
the  trees  ordinarily  bear  no  edible  or  at  least  no 
svell-flavored  or  nourishing  fruits,  it  is  the  game 
tvhich  chiefly  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with  food 
md  clothing;  these  races  then  appear  chiefly  as 
hunters,  such  as  the  aborigines  of  North  Ame- 
rica.   In  the  torrid  zone,  on  the  contrary,  races 
m'\si  the  same  stage  of  culture  live  principally 
!'otipon  the  fruits  of  the  trees  or  the  pith  of  the 
..ranks,  like  some  of  the  tribes  of  Brazil,  some  of 
lkelJ|;he  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
[ Several  races  of  negroes.    South  America  even 
tffords  an  example  of  a  race  who,  almost,  like 
nonkeys,  live  upon  the  trees;  whose  existence, 
n  fact,  is  to  a  great  extent  bound  to  a  certain 
pecies  of  tree.   These  are  the  Guarauni,  at  the 
Pfaouth  of  the  Orinoco,  who  live  by  and  upon  the 
f"iaauritia  plant.    When  the  ground  is  flooded, 
Fnats  woven  from  the  leaf-stalks  of  those  palms 
ire  suspended  between  the  trunks ;  these  mats 
ste|bre  covered  with  clay,  so  that  fires  can  be  made 
MHpon  them,  and  here  the  Guarauni  sleep,  and 
e8{;ass.a  great  portion  of  their  lives.    The  trunk 
l3j  urnishes  a  fecula;  the  juice,  a  palm  wine;  and 
alMhe  fruits  are  well  flavored,  mealy  at  first,  and 
Afterwards  sweet.    Nomadic  races,  on  the  other 
land,  generally  avoid  forests;  extensive  graz- 
ecfcj  ng  plains,  fertile  valleys,  or  the  slopes  of  moun- 
apFains,  affording  rich  pasture  land,  are  the  best 
catifi:  _fcte(j  for  tte  migratory  life  which  they  lead,  and 
or  the  support  of  their  domestic  animals.  As 
oon  as  a  race  rises  to  agriculture,  it  becomes 
injj  ostile  to  the  forests.    The  trees  are  in  the  way 
Nf'  f  the  spade  and  plow,  and  the  wood  gives  less 
m  ooty  than  the  field,  the  garden,  or  the  vine- 
fitt  ard.    The  forest,  therefore,  falls  beneath  the 
.bnjbte,  fire   consumes   the   fallen    trunks  and 
to a  ranches,  and  the  ashes  manure  the  soil,  giving 
d !  or  some  years  an  extraordinarily  rich  harvest, 
i  f™  specially  in  the  dense  tropical  primeval  forests. 
l(?  yhen,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  the  fertility 
of 11  ecreases,  a  new  portion  of  the  wood  is  felled  and 
3.    ornt ;  and  thus  man  proceeds  unsparingly  with 
rpl  \e  destruction  of  the  forests.    Sometimes  the 
t  f  3nflagration  spreads  further  than  was  intended, 
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ad  the  destruction  is  thus  increased.    This  is 


the  course  pursued  by  the  peasants  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  as  also  by  the  colonists  of  North 
America,  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  the  Cape,  Java,  and 
in  every  place  where  agriculture  first  appears  or 
commences  its  first  constant  and  uninterrupted 
extension.    With  the  increase  of  population 
this  destruction  of  the  forests  is  continued,  for 
it  brings  with  it  increased  consumption  of  the 
forests ;  wood  is  required  for  houses,  furniture, 
wagons  and  other  implements,  for  bridges,  posts, 
for  fences,  fuel  for  cooking,  and,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  cold,  for  warming  the  dwellings.  The 
consumption  of  wood  increases  further  with  in- 
dustry, with  navigation,  and  trade.  Mining 
operations  require  timber,  both  for  the  works 
and  for  fuel  to  smelt  the  metals  and  ores ;  ar- 
tisans and  manufacturers  use  large  quantities  of 
products  of  forests ;  dams  against  rivers  and 
seas  require  their  share,  but,  above  all,  naviga- 
tion.   The  trunks  of  millions  of  trees  are  used 
up  in  ships  and  masts,  in  order  to  connect  the 
highlands  and  inland  districts  with  the  coasts, 
and  the  coasts  with  each  other,  even  beyond  the 
ocean.    In  this  way  civilization  comes  into  hos- 
tile contact  with  the  forests,  and  thus,  under 
like  circumstances,  the  country  in  which  civili- 
zation is  oldest  possesses  the  fewest  woods. 
Hence  forests  are  more  sparingly  met  with  in 
the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  than  north- 
ward of  the  Alps,  and  more  sparingly  in  the 
center  than  in  the  north  of  Europe,  so  far  as  the 
climate  is  not  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  tim- 
ber.   Have  not,  then,  our  descendants  to  ex- 
pect a  great  deficiency  of  timber — a  deficiency 
which  may  readily  become  disastrous  ?  Many 
public  economists  and  philanthropists  have  as- 
sumed this  to  be  the  case,  and  many  do  still  as- 
sume it;  they  depict  the  future  destitution  of 
timber  in  the  darkest  colors,  they  loudly  com- 
plain of  the  felling  of  wood,  and  they  demand 
that  Government  should  prevent  in  time  the 
ruinous  consequences  by  limiting  the  free  use 
of  wooded  estates.    Yet,  even  as  I  have  striven 
to  demonstrate  the  groundlessness  of  the  idea  of 
the  danger  which  is  feared  of  alteration  of  cli- 
mate, by  the  diminution  of  forests  in  temperate 
countries,  I  hope  also  to  be  able  in  some  measure 
to  scatter  the  dark  cloud  which  so  many  imagine 
they  see  hanging  over  future  generations,  in  re- 
gard to  the  products  of  forests.    That  which  is 
true  of  so  many  other  inconveniences  following 
in  the  train  of  civilization  holds  also  in  this  ;  it 
has  its  cure,  in  a  great  measure,  in  itself. —  The 
Earth,  Plants  and  Man,  by  J.  F.  JSchouw. 


THE  WATER  LILY. 


It  is  a  marvel  whence  this  perfect  flower  de- 
rives its  loveliness  and  perfume,  springing  as  it 
does  from  the  black  mud  over  which  the  river 
sleeps,  and  where  lurk  the  slimy  eel  and  spec- 
kled frog,  and  the  mud  turtle,  whom  continued 
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washing  cannot  cleanse.  It  is  the  very  same 
black  mud  out  of  which  the  yellow  lily  sucks 
its  obscene  life  and  noisome  odor.  Thus  we 
see,  too,  in  the  world,  that  some  persons  assimi- 
late only  what  is  ugly  and  evil  from  the  same 
moral  circumstances  which  supply  good  and 
beautiful  results — the  fragrance  of  celestial 
flowers — to  the  daily  life  of  others. — M.  Fuller. 


COUSIN  SARAH. 


A  MEMORY. 


Come  here,  little  sweet-voiced  Kitty, 

And  sit  beside  my  knee — 
There,  let  me  take  your  hand  in  mine, 

For  grandma  cannot  see. 
Look  at  the  clock,  the  kind  old  clock, 

And  tell  me  when  it  is  ten; 
I  feel  as  if  my  heart  would  break 

When  they  toll  the  bell  again. 

"  Grandma,  here  is  a  little  rose, 

I  knew  they  would  not  care 
If  I  took  just  one  from  the  pretty  crown 

They  plaited  for  her  hair, 
It  did'nt  seem  she  could  be  dead, 

She  looked  so  sweet  and  fair." 

Pretty  rose  ;  she  was  always  fair, 

And  she  came  so,  every  day, 
To  smooth  my  pillow,  and  set  my  chair, 

Out  of  the  sunshine's  way. 
Ah  me !  to  be  so  old  and  blind, 

And  she  to  go  the  first; 
Kitty,  I  wish  that  I  could  cry, 

For  my  heart  is  like  to  burst. 

u  Grandma,  here  is  a  little  shred 

I  picked  up  from  the  floor, 
Because  you  always  liked  to  know 

What  Cousin  Sarah  wore  ; 
I  think  a  dress  so  soft  and  white 

She  never  had  before." 

Pretty  lamb,  it  was  none  too  white — 

It  was  none  too  soft  for  her, 
But,  Kitty,  the  folds  that  lie  on  her  heart 

No  breath  of  life  will  stir  ; 
She  wears  in  heaven  the  spotless  robe, 

Whiter  than  this,  I  know — 
It  may  be  wrong  for  me  to  grieve, 

But,  Kitty,  I  miss  her  so. 

il  Grandma,  here  is  a  little  braid  ; 

When  you  went  to  see  her  last, 
You  smoothed  the  damp  locks  of  her  hair, 

And  when  her  hand  you  clasped, 
She  turned  her  head,  that  you  should  not  feel 

The  tears  that  fell  so  fast." 

Pretty  one,  did  she  grieve  so  much  ? 

It  is  someway  sweet  to  know  ; 
Turn  my  chair  to  the  window  west, 

That  is  the  way  they  will  go. 
Hark !  the  bell,  and  I  hear  the  wheels, 

I  did  not  think  it  was  ten, 
She  never  used  to  pass  my  door, 

But  it  is  not  now  as  then. 

H  Grandma,  grandma,  Kitty  is  here, 

I  will  love  you  all  the  more. 
There,  let  me  wipe  your  tears  away, 

And  sing  you  the  '  Shining  Shore  :' 
You  have  not  lost  your  pretty  lamb, 

She  has  only  gone  before." 


So  it  is  best — I  see  it  now, 

But  it  seems  so  long  to  wait, 
Kitty,  to  be  so  old  and  blind, 

I  have  murmured  at  my  fate  ; 
But  sing  me  again  the  hymn  we  love, 

It  tells  of  the  cross  and  crown  ; 
When  the  shock  of  corn  is  fully  ripe, 

Then  will  He  cut  it  down. 


E.  M. 


From  "  The  Transcript." 
ENTIRE  SUBMISSION. 


God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  His  thoughts  are  not 
as  ours, 

He  wounds  us  sore  with  cruel  thorns  where  we  have 

stooped  for  flowers ; 
But  Oh  !  'tis  from  the  oft  pierced  heart  those  precious  Son; 

drops  distil, 

That  many  a  life,  else  all  unblest,  with  healing  balm 
shall  fill ; 

Then  give,  oh  give  the  flower  to  those  who  pray  it  SO; 
may  be, 

But  I  would  choose  to  have  the  thorns  with  Thee 
dear  Lord,  with  Thee. 


Man  judgeth  man  in  ignorance,  he  seeth  but  in  part.  F 
Our  trust  is  in  our  Maker,  God,  who  searcheth  every 
heart, 

And  every  wrong  and  every  woe,  when  put  beneath  L 
our  feet, 

As  stepping-stones  may  help  us  on  to  His  high  mercy 
seat ; 

Then  teach  us  still  to  smile,  0  Lord,  though  sharp  thc|id 

stones  may  be, 
Remembering  that  they  bring  us  near  to  Thee,  deal  ^ 

Lord,  to  Thee. 

Mist- veiled  and  rough  the  path  we  tread,  e'erhaunte(  fer< 
as  we  go 

With  piteous  sights  of  wretchedness  and  piteous 

sounds  of  woe  ; 
And  eagerly  for  happiness  we  look  on  either  side 
To  find  all  pleasures  time  can  give,  leave  us  unsatis 

fied; 

Oh  make  me  of  those  blessed  ones,  from  earth's  vairll^ 
troubles  free,  ^ 

Whose  constant  souls  rest  every  hope  in  Thee,  dea  I 
Lord,  in  Thee. 

So  bitter  is  the  cup  of  life,  we  fain  would  drink  n<{  k 
more, 

"  Oh  let  this  cup  but  pass  from  me,"  in  anguish  w 
implore  ; 

But  days,  and  months,  and  years,  roll  on,  and  lo  !  ;ti 

asked  at  length, 
When  was  it  that  our  souls  put  on  new  majesty  an<i  app- 

strength  ? 

All  is  revealed.  The  Marah-draught  no  longer  w,  L  ' 
would  flee, 

'Tis  held  in  wisdom  to  our  lips,  by  Thee,  dear  Lor( 
by  Thee. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Mean  of  the  week  51.28. 
Same  time  last  year  42.2 
Difference  of  extremes  38. 
Same  time  last  year  25. 

The  wind  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year 
)lew  from  the  N.  W.  N.  and  N.  E  ,  not  one  hour  from 
Southern  directions,  and  hence  the  difference  in 
emperature,  as  the  above  statement  shows. 

Homer  Eachus. 


>  the 


THE  PRESSURE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE — A 
VACUUM. 

Among  the  ancient  philosophers  a  hypothesis 
prevailed  that  "  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum." 
They  were  led  to  this  conclusion  by  observing 
hat  no  vacuum  existed  in  the  world.  They 
bund  that  when  a  tube  was  placed  with  one  end 
water  and  the  mouth  applied  to  it  at  the  other 
nd,  the  water  would  rise  in  the  tube  by  what 
called  suction — a  term  still  in  use  but  now 
etter  understood.  From  this  it  was  concluded 
ea1iiat  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum.    This  illusion 
as  dispelled  by  the  erection  of  a  pump  at 
lorence,  by  which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
•rise  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  pipe.  Aston- 
mment  was  excited  by  the  fact,  and  Gallileo 
eing  then  alive,  he  was  consulted  as  to  the  cause. 
Tpon  measuring  the  height  of  the  tube  it  was 
mnd  to  be  thirty-four  feet,  but  he  could  not 
tplain  the  phenomena.    Torricelli,  his  illus 
ious  pupil,  unravelled  the  mystery.    Up  till 
mt  period  it  was  supposed  that  the  air  possessed 
d  weight.    Torricelli  came  to  the  conclusion 
m  lat  it  did  possess  weight,  and  he  inferred  that 
D  a  column  of  water  had  been  raised  by  suction 
a  tube  to  a  height  of  thirty-three  feet,  he 
lought  if  this  were  due  to  the  weight  and  pres- 
ire  of  the  atmosphere,  it  could  in  like  manner 
lpport  a  shorter  column  of  a  heavier  fluid  than 
iter.    As  mercury  was  known  to  be  nearly 
urteen  times  heavier  than  water,  he  said  the 
mosphere  should  support  a  column  of  mercury 
fcout  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height.  In  order  to 
st  this  hypothesis.,  he  took  a  glass  tube  three 
et  in  length,  closed  it  at  one  end  and  filled  it 
aj  .11  of  mercury.    He  then  closed  its  open  end 
tth  his  finger  and  set  it  in  a  small  basin  filled 
th  mercury.    On  withdrawing  his  finger  the 
ercury  fell  six  inches  in  the  tube,  leaving  a 
lumn  of  thirty  inches  standing  above  the  level 
the  basin.    The  upper  six  inches  in  the  tube 
rmed  a  perfect  vacuum,  which,  in  honor  of  the 
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name  of  the  inventor,  has  been  called  the 
Torricellian  vacuum."  The  cause  of  the 
suspension  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  was 
demonstrated  still  more  clearly  by  carrying  the 
apparatus  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower,  when  the 
mercury  fell  two  inches.  Thus  was  disproved 
the  old  hypothesis  "nature  abhors  a  vacuum," 
and  thus  the  barometer  was  discovered.  No 
such  principle  as  suction  exists ;  it  is  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  not  suction,  that  causes 
water  to  rise  in  the  inlet  tube  of  a  pump.  Pascal 
first  proposed  and  used  the  barometer  to  estimate, 
the  height  of  mountains,  instead  of  by  direct 
measurement,  as  had  been  the  method  formerly 
This  instrument  is  now  exclusively  employed  for 
such  purposes. 

The  velocity  of  gases  and  liquids  flowing  into 
a  vacuum  is  in  proportion  to  their  pressure  and 
density,  and  the  pressure  of  water  and  air  is  ac- 
cording to  the  height  of  the  column.  Thus  a 
column  of  water  33  feet  in  height  exercises  a 
pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  which  is 
exactly  the  pressure  exercised  by  a  column  of 
air  extending  to  the  height  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  atmosphere  increases  in  rarity  as  we  ascend, 
because  air  is  compressible;  but  water  is  consi- 
dered incompressible,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
highest  mountain  it  is  as  dense  as  at  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Air  flows  into  a  vacuum  at  the  velocity 
of  1,340  feet  per  second  ;  water,  from  a  height 
of  33  feet — the  same  pressure  as  the  atmosphere 
— flows  into  a  vacuum  at  a  velocity  of  about  46 
feet  per  second. 


BUILDING  A  MAN. 
BY  PROF.  WARRING  WILKINSON. 

Beneath  the  blue  waves  of  the  tropic  sea  there 
is  a  work  going  on  where,  like  Solomon's  temple, 
no  hammer  nor  tool  of  iron  is  heard,  and  so, 
imperceptibly,  that  a  generation  of  men  can 
scarcely  mark  its  progress.  Its  foundations  are 
laid  on  the  ocean  bottom,  and  slowly  through 
countless  centuries  it  rises,  pushing  its  way 
toward  the  light.  The  materials  are  washed 
from  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
Mountains  of  Oregon,  the  Heart  of  the  Andes, 
and,  floated  in  every  drop  that  pours  into  the 
the  ocean,  are  precipitated  and  made  available 
by  the  strange  alchemy  of  the  coral  insect.  The 
architects  of  this  wondrous  structure  are  indeed 
a  "  little  folk,"  but  industry  and  numbers  atone 
for  littleness.  Above  it,  the  stately  ships  go 
on,  and  as  yet  no  chart  tells  of  the  hidden  reef. 
By-and-by,  in  some  great  storm,  when  waves 
roll  high,  in  the  deepest  trough  of  the  sea  a 
dark  mass  of  rock  is  discovered,  which  some 
ages  hence  obtains  a  level  with  the  ocean. 
Floating  weeds  and  grasses  now  stand  against 
it ;  the  ceaseless  attrition  of  waves  forms  a  sand 
to  fill  up  its  hollows ;  strange  seeds  from  afar- 
off  shores  catch  and  germinate  in  its  soil j 
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flowers  that  seem  like  the  breath  of  God  spring 
up,  and  diffuse  through  the  air  a  fragrance 
which  the  birds  assimilate  into  color  and  song. 
Thus  a  coral  island  is  formed. 

A  man  is  built  very  much  in  the  same  way. 
For  years,  beneath  the  surface  of  social  life, 
and  like  the  coral  insect,  obeying  an  instinct  of 
its  nature,  a  child  is  gathering  unconsciously  to 
itself,  and  too  often  unconsciously  to  others,  the 
materials  for  the  future  man.  For  this  purpose 
nothing  is  rejected;  nursery  tales,  sunshine 
and  shower,  fishing-rods,  kites,  and  ball-clubs, 
books  and  playmates,  parental  example  and 
advice,  are  all  received,  and  leave  their  good  or 
evil  mark  on  the  forming  character  of  the  child. 
It  is  because  of  this  assimilating  tendency  in 
youth  that  we  consider  Home  Influences  as  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  Building  of  the 
Man. 

"  Sire,"  said  a  court  lady  of  Napoleon,  seek- 
ing a  compliment,  "  who  is  the  greatest  woman 
in  France  V  "  She  who  has  the  most  child- 
ren," answered  the  Emperor.  He  spoke  as  a 
soldier,  looking  on  men  as  the  rough  material 
of  war.  A  true  Christian  statesman  would  have 
added,  u  and  brings  them  up  the  best." 

On  the  hearthstone  is  generally  laid  the 
foundation  of  man's  weal  or  woe.  For  the  first 
ten  years  of  life  the  mother's  mind  and  heart 
are  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  and  during 
those  years  of  golden  opportunities  she  may 
trace  the  plan  by  which  a  great  and  good  man 
shall  be  built.  Precept  and  example  effect 
much ;  prayers  do  as  much  more.  No  man  ever 
forgets  what  he  learned  at  his  mother's  knee. 
He  may  try  to  ignore  it,  stifle  it  with  business 
cares  or  worldly  pleasures,  but  in  every  lull  of 
the  great  Babel  he  will  hear  that  home  voice, 
like  the  song  of  the  sea-shell,  singing  its  quiet 
tune  in  his  heart. 

Man  has  been  described  as  a  bundle  of  habits, 
and  tbere  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  do  go 
far  toward  making  or  marring  the  active  yet 
invisible  force  which  we  call  manhood.  They 
seize  upon  our  actions,  motions,  amusements, 
language,  even  our  very  thoughts — sometimes 
our  devotions.  Virtues  and  vices  are  nothing 
but  good  and  evil  become  habitual.  Good 
habits,  however,  are  only  secured  by  long  and 
arduous  labor,  and  here  we  are  taken  advantage 
of  by  evil  habits  which  intrude  themselves ; 
but  though  the  latter  are  so  ready  to  come,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  them,  while  we  never 
knew  a  man  to  be  so  firmly  tied  up  to  a  good 
habit  that  he  could  not  break  off  without  much 
effort. 

Occasionally  we  see  a  man  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  some  masterful  vice  that,  like 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  rides  him  to  death,  or, 
after  shattering  mind  and  body,  sends  him  to 
end  his  days  in  a  mad-house  or  the  Inebriate 
Asylum.    These  cases  are  rare,  and  do  not  fail 


to  excite  pity.    Most  men  are  the  slaves  of  smal 
vices.    We  hold  that  by  every  evil  habit — if  i 
is  nothing  more  than  putting  his  hands  in  hi 
pockets — a  man's  power  and  efficiency  is  s< 
much  weakened.    A  man  is  not  physically  per 
feet  who  has  lost  his  little  finger.    It  is  no  au 
swer  to  say  that  such  a  man  can  do  many  thine 
as  well  after  as  before  his  mutilation.    Can  f 
do  every  thing  as  well  ?    So  every  bad  hab 
cripples  in  kind  though  not  in  degree,  and  whei 
they  are  numerous  enough  such  small  vices  de 
prive  us  of  appreciable  power.    We  remenibe 
that  Gulliver  was  effectually  bound  and  madt 
helpless  by  the  Lilliputians,  though  every  cabl 
used  was  but  a  thread. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  tell  just  wha 
part  the  sunlight  performs  in  the  economy  < 
vegetable  nature,  yet  everybody  knows  what 
poor,  shrivelled,  useless  thing  a  sunless  plant  i 
So  we  cannot  assign  to  Society  its  particula 
functions  in  the  building  of  a  man ;  but  fron 
Caspar  Hauser  we  have  learned  how  weak  an< 
sickly  is  human  growth  when  deprived  of  tha 
necessary  surrounding. 

The  state  of  society,  the  forms  of  civil  an« 
church  government,  exercise  a  powerful  influ 
ence  on  man,  but  they  determine  the  nationa 
character  rather  than  the  individual.  Wha 
we  are  now  seeking  is,  those  social  influence 
which  determine  the  man.  Of  these,  the  mos 
important  are  Friends  and  Books. 

Next  in  misery  to  a  man  without  God  in  th 
world,  is  one  without  friends ;  and  that  man 
indeed  pitiable,  Christlike  in  his  suffering,  wh 
has  not  where  to  lay  his  heart.  Friendship  is 
necessity  of  our  nature.  Every  school-boy,  ir 
spired  by  classic  story,  longs  for  his  Damor 


and  revels  in  the  thought  of  dying  for  his  frienc 
while  there  are  few  men  who  have  not  joine 
in  that  touching  lament  of  David — "  I  am  dii 
tressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan;  verj 
pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me ;  thy  lov 
to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love 
woman." 

Friends  take  hold  upon  the  inner  life ;  ente 
into  our  joys  and  sorrows ;  "  jparticipes  curarum. 
in  the  beautiful  paraphrase  of  the  Latin  speech1  'to 
and  thus  admitted  to  the  springs  of  the  heart," 


life  as  expressed  either  in  thought 

There  is  a  principle  of  selection  b 
men  gravitate  towards  each  other, 
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false,  they  may  poison  at  the  source  all  one:  toft 
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which  has  given  rise  to  the 
man  is  known  by  the  company 
Montaigne  recognized  this  principle  when,  o 
being  asked  why  he  loved  Estienne  de  la  Boeti< 
he  replied,  "  Because  it  was  he,  because  :' 
was  I." 

Friends  do  much  to  adorn  and  beautify  or  t 
disfigure  the  character;  therefore  have  go 
friends,  or  none.    "  It  is  unnatural  for  a  ma  %: 
to  court  and  hug  solitariness,"  says  Dr.  Fu 
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id  ler,  "  yet  a  desert  is  better  than  a  debauched 
companion." 

Nearly  all  we  have  said  of  friends  and  their 
influence  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  books, 
with  this  addition,  that  whereas  in  society  a 
man  can  only  have  the  companionship  of 
the  living,  in  his  reading  he  may  associate  with 
the  virtuous  or  debased  of  all  ages. 

"  Whatever  company  we  keep,"  says  Shaftes- 
bury, "  or  however  polite  and  agreeable  their 
characters  may  be  with  whom  we  converse  or 
correspond,  if  the  authors  we  read  are  of  an- 
other sort,  we  shall  find  our  palate  strangely 
turned  their  way."  The  influence  of  vicious 
books,  too,  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  may  be 
secret.  A  man  cannot  have  an  intimate  friend 
unknown  to  the  world ;  but  in  the  quietude  of 
his  library  the  pillars  of  virtue  and  morality 
may  be  powder-posting,  and  nought  shall  tell  of 
the  decay  till  a  great  ruin  of  hopes,  reputation, 
life  perhaps,  startles  the  community  into  a  nine 
days'  wonder  at  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart. 

A  nation  without  faith  is  moribund,  but  a 
man  without  faith  is  worse  than  already  dead. 
We  do  not  mean  by  faith  an  adherence  to  any 
particular  church  or  creed.  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  persecution  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  and 
the  intolerance  of  our  own  Puritan  fathers,  have 
taught  us  what  a  blind  adherence  to  a  form  of 
faith  can  do,  and  lead  us  to  say  of  religion  as 
Madame  Roland  said  of  Liberty,  "  Ah !  how 
many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  sacred  name." 
We  mean  a  belief  in  the  il.  one  true  Christ,"  and 
in  that  humanity  of  which  he  was  the  perfect 
type ;  a  belief  in  human  progress,  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  right ;  a  belief  not  only  in 
the  golden  year  when  "  all  men's  good  shall  be 
each  man's  rule,"  but  in  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  aid  and  hasten  its  incoming.  Men  are  great 
or  little  as  they  possess  or  lack  this  faith. 

So  the  man  is  built,  but  not  in  a  day.  Like 
the  coral  island,  he  is  the  accretion  of  years. 
"  Circumstances  make  men,"  is  often  said.  It  is 
not  true.  Circumstance  is  but  the  touchstone 
of  manhood,  not  manhood  itself.  Nor  is  there 
jany  political  chart  to  tell  wherein  the  ocean  of 
jsociety  is  building  the  man  who  is  hereafter  to 
j  wreck  the  ship  of  State  bearing  the  hopes  of  a 
m-eat  people,  or  who,  more  fortunate,  shall  be  a 
refuge  and  asylum  where  liberty,  et  terrisjacta- 
lius  et  alto,  shall  raise  anew  the  pillars  of  her 
(shattered  temple.  However,  let  every  man  so 
build  himself  that  there  shall  be  no  fear  of  the 

,  j  first  and  no  need  of  the  last. —  The  Methodist. 

w 


"  In  whatever  calling  a  Christian  is  found,  he 
>ught  to  be  the  best  in  his  calling;  if  only  a 
shoe-black,  he  ought  to  be  the  best  shoe-black 
in  the  country." — S.  Budgett. 


From  the  Press. 

THE  INSECTS  UPON  OUR  SHADE  TREES — HOW  TO 
DESTROY  THEM. 

During  the  early  part  of  last  summer  our 
shade  trees  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the 
city  were  nearly  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  the 
depredations  of  the  insects  preying  upon  them, 
and,  suspending  themselves  from  the  boughs, 
descended  upon  our  side-walks  and  the  pedes- 
trians passing  thereon,  and  entering,  like  the 
frogs  and  locusts  of  Egypt,  even  into  our  dwell- 
lings.  So  great  was  this  annoyance  that  our 
City  Councils  took  hold  of  the  matter  and  re- 
quested Professor  Joseph  Leidy  to  communicate 
to  them  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  various 
kinds  of  insects  depredating  upon  our  trees,  and 
the  best  means  of  destroying  them.  His  com- 
munication appeared  in  The  Press  of  August 
6th  last,  and  was  full  and  explicit.  While  the 
whole  community  was  suffering  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  insects,  all  were  glad  to  learn  that 
the  means  of  their  destruction  were  so  simple 
and  easy;  but  as  the  annoyance  passed  away,  it 
was  neglected  to  apply  the  remedies  suggested 
against  its  repetition.  In  passing  through  our 
streets  we  see  suspended  from  every  linden  and 
maple  tree  the  cocoon,  the  scale  bug,  and  the 
eggs  of  the  canker  worm,  giving  promise  of  a 
more  bountiful  supply  of  insects  this  season  than 
the  last.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  reme- 
dies for  their  removal  are  easy  and  simple.  The 
cocoons,  containing  from  one  to  two  hundred 
eggs  each,  may  be  easily  seen  depending  from 
the  twigs  and  smaller  branches  of  the  linden  and 
maple  trees,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  knife 
or  a  pair  of  scissors  fastened  to  a  long  pole. 
The  scale  bug  may  be  seen  on  the  under  side  of 
the  limbs,  the  eggs  of  which  are  enclosed  in  a 
small  white  web  or  tuft,  and  may  be  readily  re- 
moved by  washing  the  limbs  of  the  tree  with  a 
solution  of  sal  soda,  (say  one  pound  sal  soda  to 
one  gallon  water,)  applied  with  a  hard  brush. 
This  bug  is  not  so  great  a  nuisance  to  pedes- 
trians as  some  others,  but  tends  materially  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  tree,  and  prevent  the 
full  and  luxuriant  growth  of  its  foliage. 

The  eggs  of  the  canker  worm  (which  is  the 
greatest  nuisance  of  them  all)  are  not  percepti- 
ble upon  the  limbs  except  upon  close  examina- 
tion. They  are  nearly  of  the  same  color  of,  and 
attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  limb  in  clus- 
ters of  one  to  two  hundred,  and  may  be  removed 
or  destroyed  by  the  same  process  recommended 
for  the  removal  of  the  scale  bug.  The  eggs  are 
more  firmly  attached  to  the  bark,  and  more  diffi- 
cult of  removal;  but  even,  if  not  removed,  if 
well  saturated  with  the  above  solution,  their 
vitality  will  be  destroyed. 

During  several  weeks  of  the  past  summer, 
people  might  be  seen  busily  engaged,  morning 
and  evening,  trying  to  rid  their  trees  of  the 
insects  preying  upon  their  foliage,  and  all  to 
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very  little  purpose.  One-tenth  of  the  labor  be- 
stowed now  in  destroying  their  eggs,  would  be 
far  more  effectual.  We  also  observe  many  per- 
sons trimming  trees,  who  neglect  entirely  to  re- 
move the  nests  of  the  insects  upon  them,  attend- 
ing to  the  smaller,  but  entirely  neglecting  the 
more  important  matter.  The  nurseryman  who 
professes  to  trim  your  trees,  and  neglects  to  re- 
move from  them  the  embryo  insect  by  which 
their  foliage  is  to  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  it 
shall  have  put  forth  in  its  beauty,  either  does 
not  understand  his  business,  or  is  careless  and 
negligent  of  the  most  important  part  of  it,  and 
is  unworthy  of  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  any  lover  of  beautiful  shade  trees.  The  time 
is  now  at  hand  for  the  application  of  these  reme- 
dies— a  few  weeks  and  it  will  be  too  late.  Let 
every  one  having  shade  trees  in  front  of  their 
dwellings  see  to  it  at  once  that  they  are  properly 
cleaned,  and  let  not  our  City  Councils  neglect 
to  profit  by  their  own  suggestions. 

Professor  Leidy  says,  in  his  report,  "'As  a 
general  measure,  to  moderate  the  depredation 
of  insects,  I  would  recommend  an  occasional 
examination  of  the  trees.  The  trunks  and 
larger  branches  should  be  swept  with  a  stiff 
brush,  so  as  to  remove  adherent  insects,  cocoons, 
and  eggs.  Places  on  the  trunk  where  the  bark 
has  been  destroyed,  and  the  wood  exposed,  form 
convenient  concealment  to  insects,  and  should 
be  cleaned.  The  surroundings  of  the  trees, 
also,  as  the  tree-boxes,  fences,  &c,  should  be 
swept,  and  the  collected  debris  should  be  de- 
stroyed. Dead  and  curled-up  leaves,  often  spun 
together  with  the  webs  of  insects,  should  be 
shaken  from  the  tree  by  means  of  poles. " 


Do  I  owe  myself  nothing  ?    And  do  I  not  j 
owe  all  to  God  ?    And  if  paying  what  we  owe 
makes  the  moral  man,  is  it  not  fit  we  should 
begin  to  render  our  dues  where  we  owe  our  very 
beginning  j  aye,  our  all  ? — Penn. 


ITEMS. 


Birds. — Prepare  houses  for  martins  and  wrens  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  dwelling,  and  allow  swallows 
access  to  the  barn.  They  are  a  very  efficient  police 
against  destructive  insects.  Tame  pigeons  feed  upon 
grain,  and  are  not  cleanly. 

The  Coinage  op  the  Government. — The  United 
States  mint  was  established  in  1792.  The  first  cents 
were  coined  in  1793  ;  the  first  silver  pieces  in  1794  ; 
the  first  gold  pieces  in  1795.  From  that  time  to  6th 
month  3uth,  1861,  the  whole  amount  of  the  coinage 
of  all  kinds,  was  $799,923,362,  including  $669,116,406 
in  gold,  $126,159,482  in  silver,  and  $2,674,743  in 
cents. 

A  tax  of  two  francs,  in  the  form  of  an  admission- 
fee,  is  now  levied  by  order  of  Government  on  each 
visitor  to  Pompeii. 

Nickel  Cents. — The  United  States  Gazette  says  : 
u  The  mint  is  now  running  its  entire  force  upon 
nickels.    The  cost  of  making  this  insignificant  coin 
is  nearly  as  much  as  the  cost  of  making  double  - 


eagles.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  latter  coin  is 
weighed  and  adjusted,  piece  by  piece.  The  nickels 
are  exempt  from  any  such  close  manipulation.  The 
labor  daily  done  at  the  mint,  if  expended  upon 
double-eagles,  would  produce  $40,000  per  day. 
Upon  nickels,  as  it  is  now  expended,  the  results  are 
but  about  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  day  in 
nickel.  When  the  currency  question  is  regulated 
and  specie  comes  forth  from  its  many  hiding-places, 
nickel  cents  will  be  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt.  They 
will  be  so  abundant  as  to  constitute  a  nuisance. 
Except  for  convenience  in  doing  retail  business,  they 
are  of  small  value.  In  small  sums  each  nickel  repre- 
sents the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  yet  it  is  not  in- 
trinsically worth  even  that.  Nickels  cannot  be  used 
as  legal  tender,  nor  for  exportation,  yet  a  fictitious 
value  is  given  to  them  by  speculation  that  is  really 
culpable.  To  produce  them  in  sufficient  quantities, 
the  nickel-coining  machinery  of  the  United  States 
mint  is  running  even  into  over-hours. 

Uniform  Coinage  for  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark.— The  Swedish  Diet  has  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  a  common  system  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures 
for  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

Yield  of  Grain  in  England. — The  London  Mark 
Lane  Express  gives  a  table  comprising  the  average 
yield  per  acre,  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans  and  peas 
for  thirty- eight  counties  in  England,  prepared  from 
returns  received  from  correspondents  of  that  paper. 
The  average  for  the  cereal  grains  mentioned  is  as 
follows  :  Wheat  29  bushels  ;  barley  37f  bushels  ;  oats 
46|  bushels  ;  the  lowest  average  of  wheat  in  any 
county  returned  is  22J  bushels  per  acre,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  the  highest  34J  bushels  in  Lancashire. 
The  lowest  average  of  barley  is  29  bushels  per  acre 
in  Shropshire  and  the  highest  44  bushels  in  North- 
ampton. The  lowest  average  of  oats  is  34|  bushels 
in  Westmoreland,  and  the  highest  59J  in  Cambridge- 
shire. The  beans  mentioned  are  a  kind  not  much 
cultivated  in  this  country;  the  average  yield  is  32| 
bushels  per  acre ;  the  average  yield  of  peas  is  30 
bushels  per  acre. 

An  Excellent  Institution. — They  have  in  San 
Francisco  an  excellent  and  useful  institution  called  i 
"  The  House  of  the  Inebriates."  "  From  the  first : 
formation  of  the  Association  to  the  present  time  twelve' 
hundred  and  thirty-three  persons  have  been  received, 
the  majority  of  whom,  it  is  safe  to  say,  have  expe- 
rienced a  lasting  benefit  from  its  care  and  influence." 
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Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull  with 
very  little  export  demand.  There  are  small  sales  to  the 
retailers  and  bakers  at  $6.  a  $6  25  for  superfine,  $6  50  |to 
up  to  $7  75  for  low  grade  and  good  extras,  and  $8  25  Mas 
up  to  $8  75  for  fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour  is  selling  slowly  mr 
at  $4  75  per  bbl.  Corn  Meal  is  dull  at  $4  per  bbl.  fort: 
Brandywine. 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering.  Salef  J  | 
of  good  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Red  at  |  ^ 
$1  65  a  $1  68  per  bushel,  and  small  lots  of  White  at  Pdi 
$1  10  a  $1  90.  Rye  is  held  at  $1  09  a  $1  10.  Conk  Ik  t! 
is  very  quiet ;  small  sales  of  yellow  at  89,  white  92 
cents.  Oats  are  in  fair  request ;  Pennsylvania  and  . 
Delaware  at  83  a  84c.  per  32  lbs.,  and  about  50  cent*"11 
measure.  Last  sales  of  Western  Barley  at  $1  56,  and  jr  : 
of  Barley  Malt  at  $1  70  a  $1  75. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at 
$5  25  and  $5  50  per  64  lbs.    Timothy  ranges  from  h\ 
$1  75  to  2  25,  and  Flaxseed  from  $3  5©  to  $4  00  per  t 
bushel. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF   THE   LIFE   OF  WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued  from  page  83.] 

The  next  day  we  all  went  to  Dublin,  and  on 
the  day  following,  being  the  Seventh  day  of 
the  week,  and  eighth  day  of  the  Ninth  month, 
1707,  our  National  Half  Year's  Meeting  began, 
and  many  Friends  were  there  from  several  parts 
Su  of  the  nation ;  also  accounts  were  given  of  the 
!  affairs  of  Truth,  and  concern  of  Friends  for  its 
§  prosperity.    The  service  of  the  meeting  held 
^ipart  of  four  days,  in  the  public  worship  of  God 
and  meetings  for  Church  discipline.    When  it 
was  over  I  returned  home  in  company  of  several 
Friends;  and  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Leinster 
rovince'  being  shortly  after  at  Mountmelick, 
iccounts  Were  brought  from  several  Monthly 
[Meetings  in  the  province  how  Church  discipline 
jwas  kept  up,  and  a  holy  and  zealous  concern 
was  on  Friends,  that  marriage,  which  is  God's 
holy  ordinance,  might  be  proceeded  in  and  per- 
|  formed  according  to  his  holy  will,  that  therein 
lis  j  oining  might  be  known ,  so  that  those  who  give 
find  take  in  marriage,  may  do  it  in  God's  fear 
md  counsel,  and  not  for  riches  and  wordly  ends, 
?or  that  is  contrary  to  the  ordinance  of  God  in 
marriage,  which  is  honorable  in  itself,  being  un- 
I  iorrupted ;  and  Truth  must  and  will  regulate 
s|.he  violation  thereof. 

Some  time  after  this  meeting,  the  aforesaid 
mcern  of  marriage  was  closely  spoken  to  in  our 
[onthly  Meeting  for  Church  affairs  at  Mount- 
ilick  at  our  Six  Week's  Meeting  for  Leinster 
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province  being  appointed  to  be  at  Athy,  it  was 
upon  my  spirit  to  be  there,  and  to  visit  some 
meetings  of  Friends  there-away,  and  though  it 
was  cold  winter,  the  days  short,  foul  weather, 
the  ways  very  deep,  and  my  body  aged,  yet  I 
doubted  not  of  the  Lord's  assistance  to  give 
ability  to  perform  as  well  this  service,  as  he  had 
at  many  other  times,  in  great  difficulties  and 
dangers.  So  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  I  went 
thither,  where  was  a  pretty  large  appearance  of 
weighty  Friends  and  elders,  and  after  some  time 
in  worshipping  of  God,  we  went  to  our  service 
in  Church  affairs,  men  and  women  apart,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Lord's  goodness.  Several  matters 
relating  to  gospel  order  and  discipline  in  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  were  closely  discoursed, 
and  there  being  several  couples  who  presented 
themselves  at  that  meeting,  declaring  their  in- 
tentions of  marriage  with  each  other,  it  gave 
some  occasion  for  a  large  discourse  of  that  great 
ordinance  of  marriage,  as  it  was  instituted  by 
God )  and  a  weighty  concern  was  upon  my 
spirit,  to  press  all  Friends  concerned  in  that 
case  of  giving  and  taking  in  marriage,  to  do  it 
in  the  Lord's  way,  as  he  instituted  it  in  the  be- 
ginning, when  he  created  man,  and  then  woman 
to  be  an  help-meet,  and  brought  her  to  him,  and 
joined  them  together  as  man  and  wife.  That 
so  all  Friends  concerned  in  that  matter,  should 
be  careful  to  act  therein  in  the  counsel  of  God 
from  the  beginning  to  the  accomplishment 
thereof,  and  marry  in  the  Lord ;  which  mar- 
riage is  honorable,  the  bed  undefiled. 
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When  the  service  of  this  meeting  was  over, 
which  held  part  of  two  days,  I  went  in  Truth's 
service,  as  it  opened  on  my  spirit,  in  a  sense  of 
the  Lord's  drawings,  and  had  a  meeting  at  John 
Watson's,  and  another  at  Newgarden,  and  the 
Lord's  goodness  was  greatly  with  me,  who 
mightily  strengthened  me  both  in  the  inner  and 
outward  man;  so  that  the  testimony  of  the 
blessed  Truth  was  held  forth,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel  divided,  in  the  wisdom  and  au- 
thority of  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  great  comfort  of  true- 
hearted  Friends.  When  this  service  was  over, 
I  went  to  my  own  dwelling  in  peace  and  satis- 
faction in  the  Lord.  I  attended  meetings  near 
home  until  our  next  Provincial  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, which  was  at  Castledermot,  and  in  the  Lord's 
drawings  upon  my  spirit  to  that  service,  I  went 
there  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  would 
strengthen  both  my  outward  and  inward  man, 
to  perform  the  journey  and  service  which  he  re- 
quired, as  he  had  often  done  to  my  great  en- 
couragement, through  many  difficulties  and 
weaknesses ;  accordingly  the  Lord  strengthened 
me  with  his  power  and  good  spirit,  to  stand  in 
his  testimony  over  all  that  which  was  contrary 
to  the  government  of  Christ  in  his  church.  And 
the  service  of  that  meeting  was  carried  on  and 
performed  in  a  good  authority  of  the  Lord's 
power  and  ancient  goodness.  When  the  ser- 
vice of  that  meeting  was  over,  I  returned  home, 
attending  the  meetings  as  usual. 

And  our  next  Six  Weeks  Meeting  forLeinster 
Province  being  appointed  at  Catherlough,  I 
went  to  it,  where  many  Friends  of  the  province 
met  to  worship  God,  and  perform  service  in  the 
church  of  Christ.  When  the  meeting  was  over 
I  went  home ;  and  I  still  found  that  the  Lord 
renewed  my  strength  and  ability  beyond  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature;  everlasting  praise  to 
his  great  name ! 

The  next  Quarterly  Meeting  for  the  province 
of  Leinster  was  at  Mountmelick,  where  the 
Lord's  power  did  eminently  appear,  for  the 
maintaining  of  the  testimony  of  his  blessed 
Truth  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline. 

When  the  service  of  this  meeting  was  over, 
I  went  in  the  company  of  several  Friends  to 
Dublin,  to  our  National  Half  Year's  Meeting, 
which  was  then  at  hand,  being  in  the  Third 
month,  1708,  and  through  the  Lord's  great 
goodness  and  mercy  to  me,  was  enabled  to  hold 
out  the  service  of  that  great  meeting,  which 
held  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
month ;  and  when  it  was  over  I  returned  to 
my  dwelling,  and  attended  meetings  there-away. 

Our  next  Six  Weeks  Meetings  being  appointed 
at  Ballycane  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  I  had 
some  drawings  on  my  spirit  to  be  there,  and 
trusting  in  the  Lord  for  ability,  took  my  journey 
to  Newgarden  in  the  county  of  Catherlough, 
and  was  with  Friends  at  their  meeting.  After 


which  I  went  to  Dunlavin,  where  I  had  appoint- 
ed a  meeting ;  George  Rooke  from  Dublin  met 
me  there,  and  we  had  a  full  and  satisfactory 
meeting  of  Friends  and  sober  people.  After 
which  we  went  to  Thomas  Ducat's,  and 
next  day  to  Ballycane  in  the  county  of  Wicklow 
where  the  Province  Meeting  began  the  day  fol- 
lowing, which  held  part  of  two  days,  and  a  great 
appearance  of  Friends  and  sober  people  was 
there.  When  the  service  of  the  meeting  was 
over,  I  went  homewards,  and  next  day  at  even- 
ing got  to  my  own  house,  very  weary,  having 
got  a  great  cold,  yet  kept  to  meetings  about 
home. 

Finding  my  ability  renewing,  and  drawings 
upon  my  spirit  to  visit  some  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster,  our  Quarterly  Meeting  being  at 
hand,  by  appointment  at  Castledermot,  I  took 
that  in  my  way  towards  Munster,  and  staid  the 
service  thereof,  where  I  met  with  Gorge  Rooke, 
who  went  with  me  that  journey  in  the  Lord's 
service.  After  the  meeting  we  went  that  even- 
ing to  John  Watson's  and  the  next  day  to 
Waterford,  and  on  the  day  following  had  a 
meeting  there,  and  next  day  to  Clonmel,  where 
we  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

From  thence  we  went  to  Joshua  Fennell's 
and  had  a  meeting  there  with  Friends,  so  to 
Tipperary,  and  had  a  meeting  there  in  the  mar- 
kethouse,  where  came  a  great  concourse  of 
Friends  and  Other  people.  From  thence  we 
went  to  Limerick,  and  had  a  meeting  with 
Friends  there,  and  the  day  following  had  a 
meeting  at  Six-miles-bridge,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  so  came  back  to  Limerick,  and  staid 
another  meeting  there  with  Friends,  and  on  the 
day  following  we  went  to  Silvermines,  and  that 
evening  had  a  meeting  at  the  inn.  where  we 
lodged,  to  which  many  people  came,  and  were 
attentive  to  hear  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  that  was  preached  to  them  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Birr,  accompanied 
with  Thomas  Pierce  and  George  Pease,  and  on 
the  day  following  being  first  day  of  the  week, 
we  had  two  meetings  there  with  Friends,  and 
the  next  day  George  Rooke  and  I  went  to 
Joseph  Robinson's  in  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
and  on  the  day  following  had  a  meeting  with 
Friends  at  Walterstown,  next  day  one  at  the 
Moat,  and  the  day  following  one  at  Lismoiney; 
in  all  which  meetings  the  Lord's  spirit  and 
power  were  with  us,  and  his  goodness  upheld  us 
in  the  testimony  of  his  blessed  Truth,  the  gos- 
pel of  his  kingdom  being  rightly  divided,  and 
Friends  refreshed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Here  I  and  my  companion  parted,  and  each  of 
us  returned  home.  This  was  in  the  Sixth  month, 
17-08. 

I  kept  to  meetings  near  home,  until  our  Half 
Year's  Meeting  at  Dublin,  which  begun  the 
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eighth  day  of  the  Ninth  month  ;  I  went  thither, 
where  many  Friends  appeared  from  several  parts 
of  the  nation,  and  an  account  of  the  affairs  of 
Truth  and  welfare  of  the  churches  was  given. 
Here  I  met  with  some  exercise,  but  the  Lord's 
power  went  over  it,  blessed  be  his  great  name, 
who  stands  by  and  owns  his  testimony.  Now, 
when  the  service  of  this  meeting  was  over,  I 
returned  home  in  company  of  several  Friends, 
and  my  old  decayed  body  was  weary  with  riding, 
so  I  tarried  near  home,  and  frequented  both 
Weekly,  Monthly  and  Six  Weeks  Meeting. 

I  was  enabled  to  go  to  the  following  Half 
Year's  Meeting  at  Dublin,  which  begun  the 
eighth  day  of  the  Third  month,  1709.  After 
the  service  of  that  meeting  was  over,  which  held 
several  days,  as  usual,  I  returned  homewards,  in 
the  company  of  Friends.  Some  time  after,  having 
drawings  upon  my  spirit  to  visit  Friends  about 
the  Moat,  I  went  thither,  accompanied  with 
Joshua  Strangman,  and  was  at  Friends'  meeting 
at  the  Moat  and  Walterstown,  where  we  were 
well  refreshed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  so  I 
returned  home. 

Soon  after,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  being  at 
Castledermot,  I  went  to  it,  where  was  a  large 
appearance  of  Friends  from  several  parts  of  the 
province,  and  the  Lord's  mighty  power  was  with 
us,  in  the  service  of  that  meeting,  both  in  the 
public  worship  of  God,  and  in  meetings  of  disci- 
pline, for  promoting  gospel  order  among  us,  and 
many  things  relating  thereto  were  closely  dis- 
coursed, in  a  weighty  sense  of  God's  goodness 
on  the  spirits  of  sensible  elders  and  brethren 
to  our  great  comfort  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

When  the  service  of  the  meeting  was  over  I 
went  home,  and  was  at  meetings  as  usually,  and 
some  weeks  after  the  Province  Meeting  for 
Munster  being  appointed  at  Limerick,  I  having 
something  upon  my  spirit  to  be  there,  took  my 
journey,  accompanied  with  Ralph  Stephenson 
and  my  son  Tryal,  from  my  house  to  Birr,  and 
staid  a  meeting  there  with  Friends ;  but  Ralph 
Stephenson  returned  home.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing I  went  to  Limerick,  accompanied  with 
Thomas  Winsloe  and  my  son  Tryal;  we  were  at 
the  Province  Meeting  there,  which  held  part  of 
two  days,  and  when  my  service  was  over  I  went 
back  to  Birr,  and  so  home  to  my  house;  the 
Lord  strengthened  me  mightily  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  journey  and  service  ;  everlasting 
praises  to  his  great  name. 

Now  I  kept  to  meetings  near  home,  until 
about  the  time  of  our  National  Half  Year's 
I  Meeting,  which  begun  at  Dublin  the  eighth  day 
of  the  Ninth  month  ;  thither  I  went  in  coni- 
ipany  of  Richard  Eves,  first  to  Athy  to  our 
Province  Meeting,  which  was  there  at  that  time 
I  and  after  the  service  of  the  meeting  was  oyer 
|  we  went  to  Dublin,  and  on  the  day  following 
I  our  National  Meeting  begun,  where  was  a  great 
j  appearance   of  Friends  from  several  places, 


and  accounts  were  brought  of  the  affairs  of 
Truth  in  the  particular  meetings  of  Friends. 
The  service  of  this  meeting  held  part  of  four 
days  in  the  worship  of  God  and  church  affairs ; 
when  it  was  over  I  returned  home. 

Soon  after  our  Provincial  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  at  Castledermot,  and  I  went  thither  in  the 
company  of  Richard  Eves ;  the  service  of  this 
meeting  held  part  of  three  days  in  the  worship 
of  God  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  the 
sweet  and  comfortable  presence  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  with  us,  to  Friend's  great  com- 
fort and  refreshment;  when  the  service  of  the 
meeting  was  over  I  went  home. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Thoughts  on  the  manner  in  which  Friends  ought 
to  carry  out  their  testimony  against  war. 

The  peculiar  testimony  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  in  the 
days  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  that  imme- 
diate divine  revelation  is  the  medium  through 
which  man  is  to  receive  that  knowledge  of  the 
will  of  God  concerning  himself,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  pursue  that  path  which 
shall  lead  to  the  salvation  of  his  immortal  soul, 
as  well  as  to  know  how  he  shall  conduct  him- 
self towards  his  fellow  man ;  and  when  and 
where  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  bear  his 
testimony  against  the  errors  or  misconduct  of 
mankind,  is  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the 
various  testimonies  which  the  Society  has  from 
its  rise  borne  against  some  of  the  practices  and 
views  adopted  and  carried  out  among  men. 

Among  the  most  prominent  and  important  of 
these  testimonies  is  that  against  war.  And 
although  much  has  been  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject, yet  I  feel  to  call  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer,  to  a  close  ex- 
amination of  their  feelings  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  which  they  are  allowing  in  this  time  of 
great  commotion  in  the  land  to  have  place  in 
their  hearts,  and  to  be  manifested  in  their  ac- 
tions. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  understand 
the  nature  of  our  great  Creator,  and  been  quali- 
fied to  trace  the  effects  of  the  operation  of  His 
Spirit  upon  the  mind  of  man,  I  am  irresistibly 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  He  is  a  God  of 
love,  and  that  that  mind  which  is  given  up  to 
His  guidance,  finds  that  His  holy  controversy 
is  against  every  thing  which  is  opposed  to  the 
government  of  the  principle  of  love  ;  or  at  least 
I  find  that  if  I  am  enabled  to  enjoy  uninter- 
rupted communion  with  this  divine  principle, 
and  to  know  of  living  in  that  state  wherein 
peace  covers  the  whole  heart  as  with  a  mantle, 
every  feeling  which  can  rejoice  at  an  injury 
to  an  enemy  must  be  kept  under  subjection ; 
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hence  I  find  the  gospel  axe  laid  at  the  very 
roots  of  hatred,  envy  and  strife,  and  consequent- 
ly at  the  spirit  which  leads  men  into  deadly 
combat. 

Although  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  He,  in  His  omnipotence,  may 
and  often  does  overrule  the  evil  designs  of  men 
while  thus  warring  with  each  other,  so  as  at 
times  to  bring  good  out  of  what  men  designed 
for  evil,  while  we  may  thereby  be  induced  to 
magnify  and  adore  His  great  and  holy  name 
and  know  our  confidence  increased  in  His  wis- 
dom and  power,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are 
not  thereby  warranted  in  giving  any  praise  to 
either  of  the  contending  parties. 

While  I  firmly  believe  that  the  present  un- 
happy, and  may  I  not  say  wicked  war,  which  is 
desolating  so  much  of  our  country,  and  making  so 
many  widows  and  orphans  in  our  land,  will 
ultimately  result  in  the  freedom  of  the  African 
race,  so  long  held  in  bonds,  yet  I  cannot  see  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  adage,  "that  the  end 
will  justify  the  means,"  and  be  led  to  laud  those 
by  whose  success  in  arms  it  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  know  there  are  those  within  our  Society 
who  assert  that  such  is  the  mission  of  the  pres- 
ent Chief  Magistrate,  and  who  feel  like  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  seeming  progress  he  has 
made  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission. 

But  while  I  desire  not  to  sit  in  judgment 
over  these,  I  would  nevertheless  invite  them 
into  a  careful  consideration  of  the  principles 
upon  which  our  testimony  against  war  rests; 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  nature  of  the  require- 
ments and  the  field  of  service  in  which  we  are 
called  to  labor  by  the  immediate  direction  of  a 
God  of  love,  and  see  whether  when  we  enter 
into  this  close  examination  we  can  find  any 
requisition  of  the  Divine  mind  that  will 
lead  us  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation,  thus  enabling  him 
to  carry  forward  a  war  which  shall  result 
in  giving  to  the  slave  his  inalienable  rights. 
Let  those  who  desire  to  uphold  him  examine 
how  far  their  acts  will  correspond  with  their 
desires  and  profession  when  called  on  to  actively 
participate  in  carrying  on  this  work,  which  is 
tp  be  crowned  with  such  results.  Will  they 
buckle  on  the  armor  of  the  warrior  and  go 
forth  to  battle  ?  Will  not  these  when  called  to 
go  forth  to  the  deadly  combat,  plead  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  sons,  we  have  a  testimony 
to  bear  against  war,  and  therefore  cannot  fight  ? 
Will  this  language  be  consistent  with  that  feel- 
ing which  can  rejoice  over  the  subjugation  of 
our  Southern  brethren,  if  the  slave  can  thereby 
be  liberated  ? 

Should  the  late  conscription  act  be  enforced, 
the  above  will  be  found  to  be  no  overdrawn 
picture,  for  I  have  seen  the  evidence  that  there 
are  many  among  us  who,  while  they  have  been 


looking  to  what  might  accrue  to  the  slave  as 
the  result  of  this  war,  have  in  their  anxiety, 
and  may  I  not  say  impatience  to  have  that  re- 
sult attained,  overlooked  the  means  by  which  it 
was  to  be  accomplished,  and  thus  have  but 
lamely  borne  their  testimony  against  an  evil  of 
at  least  equal  magnitude. 

Now  I  desire  that  those  who  are  thus  secretly 
rejoicing  at,  as  well  as  openly  expressing  their 
approbation  for,  the  measures  adopted  for  bring- 
ing about  that  great  result,  to  reflect  upon  the 
situation  in  which  it  places  other  Friends,  who, 
while  they  have  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  slave  as  any,  yet  cannot  move  in 
this  fiery  channel,  because  they  understand  that 
the  nature  and  character  of  Jehovah,  and  his 
unfoldings  to  and  requisitions  of  them  would 
lead  man  to  the  same  result  through  a  more 
peaceful  mode.  I  would  that  they  also  would 
reflect  that  they  will  in  a  measure  be  instru- 
mental in  augmenting  the  sufferings  of  those 
when  it  shall  be  necessary  to  suffer  for  bearing 
a  faithful  testimony  for  that  cause  which 
breathes  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
man."  With  what  consistency  can  we  as  a 
people  petition  the  rulers  to  exempt  us  as  a 
society  from  active  compliance  with  military  re- 
quisitions while  many  are  rejoicing  at  the  end 
to  be  attained  through  military  means  ? 

O,  how  earnestly  have  I  desired  that  we 
might  present  one  unbroken  front  to  man- 
kind upon  this  subject,  that  we  might  ever 
be  found  so  consistently  walking,  "  That  they 
seeing  our  good  works  would  have  cause  to 
glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven."  That 
our  abiding  place  might  ever  be  as  under 
the  hollow  of  His  holy  hand ;  that  we  might  so 
manifest  in  our  lives,  in  our  families,  among  our 
neighbors,  and  among  all  with  whom  we  meet, 
that  pure  unselfish  love  for  all,  was  the  princi- 
ple which  governed  us,  and  that  we  could  not  be 
lured  away  from  this  rock  by  the  seeming  coin- 
ciding of  those  who  place  their  trust  in  the  arm 
of  man,  and  who  make  military  force  the  ulti- 
mate appeal  to  settle  their  differences. 

Come  ye  out  from  among  them  and  be  ye 
separate,  beloved  Friends ;  have  a  care  that  ye 
compromise  not  your  brethren  ;  remember  that 
it  is  a  record  of  history,  that  when  the  Chris- 
tian Church  called  in  the  aid  of  the  powers  of 
earth  to  carry  on  her  testimonies,  she  was  shorn 
of  her  strength  and  fell  a  prey  to  papal  theocra- 
cy ;  and  from  the  records  of  the  past  let  us  be , 
admonished  to  keep  close  to  our  peculiar  prin- 
ciples, and  bear  our  testimonies  in  our  peculiar 
way,  and  I  am  convinced  we  shall  exert  a  far 
greater  influence  over  mankind  than  by  ming- 
ling in  with  acts  which  may  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  doubtful  propriety,  or  which  we  ! 
cannot  justify. 

John  J.  Cornell. 
Mendon>  4th  month  5th,  1863. 
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i  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE  AMONG  FRIENDS. 

In  the  rise  of  our  Religious  Society,  and 
during  its  early  history,  the  time  which  is  by 
many  considered  its  palmiest  days,  the  love  and 
interest  manifested  by  the  members  toward 
each  other  were  so  apparent  that  it  became 
proverb :  "  See  how  the  Quakers  love  one 
another."  Little  jealousies  and  doubtings  of 
the  foundation  on  which  a  brother  stood  were 
of  rare  occurrence.  They  had  a  great  work  to 
do,  these  pioneer  exponents  of  the  Quaker 
faith,  a  great  end  to  attain,  and  they  were  care 
ful  to  "  fall  not  out  by  the  way."  They  were 
earnest  and  zealous,  and  not  only  active  them- 
selves in  well-doing,  but  neglected  not  to  en- 
courage each  other  to  embrace  every  right  open 
ing  to  advance  the  principles  of  truth  as  com 
munieated  to  them.  That  they  did  not  insist 
on  intricate  doctrinal  points  is  apparent  from 
the  variety  of  views  promulgated  in  their  writ- 
ings. Their  mission  was  to  turn  the  mind  from 
formal  outward  teachings  to  the  inward  reveal- 
in  gs  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

The  Church  was  in  bondage ;  a  corrupt  and 
ceremonious  hierarchy  had  assumed  vast  spirit- 
ual power  and  greatly  encroached  on  the  rights 
of  individual  conscience,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  instruments  should  be  raised  up  by  the 
divine  hand  to  testify  that  the  e<  Gospel  of  sal- 
vation hath  appeared  unto  all  men,"  and  11  is 
preached  to  every  creature  under  Heaven." 
They  had  full  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  this 
divine  power,  and  through  it  they  were  enabled 
to  suffer  trials  and  persecutions,  imprisonment 
and  death.  None  of  these  things  deterred  them 
from  proclaiming  the  Truth,  as  revealed  to  their 
understandings.  When  arraigned  before  rulers 
and  magistrates  they  boldly  and  fearlessly  gave 
a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in  them,  regard- 
less of  personal  consequences.  Honest  in  their 
dealings,  of  great  simplicity  of  life  and  conver- 
sation, and  zealous  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
these  "sons  of  the  morning,"  though  despised 
and  persecuted  by  the  theologians,  exercised  a 
wonderful  influence  on  the  community  around 
them.  Hundreds  were  added  to  their  fold,  yet, 
as  compared  with  other  sects,  they  were  a  mere 
handful, — but,  small  as  they  were  in  numbers, 
their  "  plain  way  of  living  and  their  plain  way 
of  speaking"  produced  great  results.  Sur- 
rounded by  sects  adverse  to  their  peculiar  prin- 
ciples, and  thus  socially  separated  from  the 
great  world,  they  were  the  more  closely  bound 
in  feeling  to  each  other.  In  their  isolated  re- 
ligious position  they  found  it  necessary  often  to 
take  counsel  together.  They  felt  the  need  of  the 
sympathy  of  their  fellow-members,  and  sought 
frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  for  mutual 
edification.  They  quickened  each  other  to  the 
performance  of  their  church  duties ;  incited  one 
another  to  travel  in  Truth's  service,  and  their 


meetings  were  seasons  of  especial  spiritual  re- 
freshment. 

In  the  Intelligencer  of  11th  inst.,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting letter  from  George  Fox  to  Roger  Long- 
worth,  in  which  he  urges  upon  him  the  import- 
ance of  establishing  meetings  and  attending 
others,  in  localities  where  there  was  no  outward 
ministry.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he 
did  not  incite  him  merely  to  faithfulness  to  the 
requirements  manifested  to  himself,  but  he 
pointed  out  a  path  of  duty  in  which  he  might 
engage.  With  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  he 
urged  his  disciple  to  go  unto  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  told  him  what  he  should  declare  unto  them. 
Though  this  is  unusual,  we  may  derive  instruc- 
tion from  it.  He  probably  considered  that  his 
fellow-professor  had  attained  to  that  state  in 
which  his  desire  was  in  all  things  to  do  the  will 
of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  that  consequently 
he  was  ready  for  any  service  for  which  a  quali- 
fication was  given. 

As  we  can  of  ourselves  do  no  good  thing,  we 
have  not  the  power  to  benefit  each  other  unless 
aided  by  the  divine  Spirit.  "  Paul  may  plant, 
and  Apollos  may  water,  but  God  alone  can  give 
the  increase,"  but  there  is  a  necessity  that  we 
labor  for  this  increase.  We  cannot  command 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  One,  but  we  can  meet 
in  social  religious  fellowship,  trusting  that  He 
will  bless  us  with  His  presence.  The  outward 
act  is  under  our  control.  We  can  come  often 
together.  We  can  hold  meetings  among  those 
not  in  membership  with  us,  and  if  when  assem- 
bled for  religious  worship  we  gather  to  the 
fount  of  all  our  sure  mercies  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  profited  by  the  opportunity,  though 
the  outward  ministry  may  not  suit  our  condi- 
tion, or  there  be  no  verbal  communication,  yet 
we  shall  seldom  fail  to  receive  instruction. 
How  often  have  we  been  strengthened  and  com- 
forted by  the  presence  of  some  whom  we  see 
only  on  these  occasions,  for,  "  As  iron  sharpen- 
eth  iron,  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  his 
friend."  Our  religious  and  social  duties  are  so 
intimately  connected  we  can  scarcely  separate 
their  relative  claims.  When  the  blessed  Jesus 
was  with  his  followers,  he  left  with  them 
this  beautiful  and  emphatic  testimony,  "By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disci- 
ples if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  This 
great  truth  is  too  clearly  enforced  to  be  of 
doubtful  import.  The  evidence  of  brotherly 
love  is  a  test  of  discipleship.  Paul  writes  to 
the  Galatians,  *  As  we  have  therefore  oppor- 
tunity, let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially 
unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith  j" 
and  again  to  the  Romans,  "Be  kindly  affec- 
tioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly  love."  In 
ancient  times  they  who  loved  the  Lord  spake 
often  together,  and  the  tendency  of  such  inter- 
course is  to  remove  trifling  and  unjust  prejudi- 
ces, and  to  unite  more  fully  in  feeling. 
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Since  the  increased  facilities  afforded  by  rail- 
ways for  attending  neighboring  meetings,  the 
custom  of  returning  hurriedly  home  so  ob- 
tains that  there  is  a  danger  of  our  suffering 
materially  in  consequence.  Those  who  have 
numerous  domestic  cares,  or  who  may  be  en- 
gaged in  the  accumulation  of  riches,  have  here 
a  strong  temptation  to  give  onl^  one  day  instead 
of  two  or  three  to  the  attendance  of  such  meet- 
ings ;  but  if  they  would  view  these  occasions  as 
opportunities,  through  social  intercourse,  of 
more  extended  usefulness,  both  to  themselves 
and  Friends  in  the  localities  visited,  the  subject 
might  be  differently  considered. 

In  some  of  our  Quarterly  Meetings  the  cus- 
tom of  holding  a  meeting  for  members  and  oth- 
ers, on  the  day  succeeding  the  Quarter,  affords 
time  for  this  social  mingling  with  those  from 
different  neighborhoods,  and  the  effect  of  such 
association  must  be  to  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing and  greater  harmony.  If  in  these 
interviews  we  meet  for  mental,  moral  and  re- 
ligious improvement,  and  are  careful  not  to  make 
them  seasons  of  feasting  and  laborious  enter- 
tainment, they  may  be  a  means  of  mutual  edi- 
fication. 

When  we  attend  a  Quarterly  or  Monthly 
Meeting  and  immediately  at  its  close,  or  after  a 
hurried  dinner,  as  a  general  thing  the  visit  is 
divested  of  much  of  the  influence  for  good,  of 
which  it  was  capable.  No  opportunity  is  af- 
forded for  private  sympathy  or  individual  labor, 
nor  for  the  expression  of  the  little  word  of  ex- 
hortation and  encouragement  which  might  have 
gone  forth  to  the  refreshment  of  a  depressed 
and  heavy-laden  brother.  If  we  would  lay  aside 
our  unimportant  differences  and  stand  "  truly  as 
a  Christian  band  bearing  one  another's  burdens, 
what  a  people  we  Friends  might  be  !  How 


mighty  to  do  good." 
4th  month  16th,  1863. 


H. 


The  Apostles. — The  apostles,  though  highly 
spoken  of  amongst  us,  were  accounted,  while 
they  lived,  the  filth  and  off-scouring  of  all 
things ;  they  were  despised  for  their  poverty 
and  the  meanness  of  their  appearance,  and  de- 
tested as  bigots  and  enthusiasts ;  so  that  it  re- 
quired some  degree  of  faith  and  grace  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  them. — Newton. 


A  GEM  OF  THOUGHT. 

There  is  not  a  heath,  however  rude, 

But  hath  some  little  flower, 
To  brighten  up  its  solitude, 

And  scent  the  evening  hour. 
There's  not  a  heart,  however  cast 

By  grief  and  sorrow  down, 
But  hath  some  memory  of  the  past, 

To  love  and  call  its  own ! 


A  SUMMARY  OE  THE  HISTORY,  DOCTRINE,  AND 

DISCIPLINE  OF  FRIENDS. 

Written  at  the  desire  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
London. 

(Concluded  from  page  88.) 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  purposes  which  our  discipline  hath  chiefly 
in  view,  are,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  -mainte- 
nance of  good  order — the  support  of  the  testi- 
monies which  we  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  bear 
to  the  world — and  the  help  and  recovery  of  such 
as  are  overtaken  iu  faults — in  a  few  words,  the 
promotion  of  piety  and  charity. 

In  the  practice  of  discipline,  we  think  it  in- 
dispensable that  the  order  recommended  by 
Christ  himself  be  invariably  observed.*  u  If 
thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and 
tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone  : 
if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy 
brother ;  but  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then 
take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  every  word 
may  be  established  :  and  if  he  shall  neglect  to 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church. " 

To  effect  the  salutary  purposes  of  discipline, 
meetings  were  appointed  at  an  early  period  of 
the  Society,  which,  from  the  times  of  their  be- 
ing held,  were  called  Quarterly-meetings.  It 
was  afterwards  found  expedient^  to  divide  the 
districts  of  those  meetings,  and  to  meet  more 
frequently;  from  whence  arose  Monthly-meet- 
ings, subordinate  to  those  held  quarterly.  At 
length,  in  1669, J  a  Yearly-meeting  was  estab- 
lished, to  superintend,  assist,  and  provide  rules 
for  the  whole  :  previously  to  which,  general 
meetings  had  been  occasionally  held. 

A  Monthly-meeting  is  usually  composed  of 
several  particular  congregations,  §  situated  with- 
in a  convenient  distance  of  each  other.  Its  bu- 
siness is  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
poor,  and  for  the  education  of  their  offspring ; 
to  judge  of  the  sincerity  and  fitness  of  persons 
appearing  to  be  convinced  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society,  and  desiring  to  be  admit- 
ted into  membership  ;||  to  excite  due  attention 
to  the  discharge  of  religious  and  moral  duty; 
and  to  deal  with  disorderly  members.  Monthly- 
meetings  also  grant  to  such  of  their  members 
as  remove  into  other  Monthly-meetings,  certifi- 
cates of  their  membership  and  conduct ;  with- 


*Matt.  xviii.  15  to  17. 

f  Fox,  390.  JSewel,  485. 

\  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  usual  for  the  mem- 
bers of  each  congregation  to  form  what  is  called  a 
Preparative-meeting,  because  its  business  is  to  pre- 
pare whatever  may  occur  among  themselves,  to  be 
laid  before  the  Monthly-meeting. 

|!  On  application  of  this  kind,  a  small  committee  is 
appointed  to  visit  the  party,  and  report  to  the  Monthly- 
meetiDg  ;  which  is  directed  by  our  rules  not  to  ad- 
mit any  into  membership,  without  allowing  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  consider  of  their  conduct. 
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out  which  they  cannot  gain  membership  in  such 
meetings.  Each  Monthly-meeting  is  required 
to  appoint  certain  persons,  under  the  name  of 
overseers,  who  are  to  take  care  that  the  rules  of 
our  discipline  be  put  in  practice  ;  and  when  any 
case  of  complaint  or  disorderly  conduct,  comes 
to  their  knowledge,  to  see  that  private  admoni- 
tion, agreeable  to  the  gospel  rule  before-men- 
tioned, be  given  previously  to  its  being  laid  be- 
fore the  Monthly-meeting. 

When  a  case  is  introduced,  it  is  usual  for  a 
small  committee  to  be  appointed,  to  visit  the 
offender,  to  endeavor  to  convince  him  of  his 
error,  and  induce  him  to  forsake  and  condemn  * 
it.  If  they  succeed,  the  person  is  by  minute 
declared  to  have  made  satisfaction  for  the  of- 
fence ;  if  not,  he  is  disowned  as  a  member  of 
the  Society.f 

In  disputes  between  individuals,  it  has  long 
been  the  decided  judgment  of  the  Society,  that 
its  members  should  not  sue  each  other  at  law. 
It,  therefore,  enjoins  all  to  end  their  differences 
by  speedy  and  impartial  arbitration,  agreeably 
to  rules  laid  down.  If  any  refuse  to  adopt  this 
mode,  or,  having  adopted  it,  to  submit  to  the 
award,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  Yearly-meeting 
that  such  be  disowned. 

To  Montnly-meetings  also  belongs  the  allowing 
of  marriages  ;  for  our  Society  hath  always  scru- 
pled to  acknowledge  the  exclusive  authority  of 
:he  priests  in  the  solemnization  of  marriage. 
Those  who  intend  to  marry  appear  together  and 
propose  their  intention  to  the  Monthly-meeting ; 
and  if  not  attended  by  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians, produce  a  written  certificate  of  their  con- 
sent, signed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The 
eeting  then  appoints  a  committee  to  inquire 
hether  they  be  clear  of  other  engagements 
respecting  marriage ;  and  if  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  no  objections  be  reported,  they  have 
the  meeting's  consent  to  solemnize  their  in- 
tended marriage.  This  is  done  in  a  public 
meeting  for  worship,  towards  the  close  whereof 
the  parties  stand  up,  and  solemnly  take  each 
other  for  husband  and  wife.  A  certificate  of 
the  proceedings  is  then  publicly  read,  and  signed 
by  the  parties,  and  afterwards  by  the  relations 
and  others  as  witnesses.  Of  such  marriages 
the  Monthly-meeting  keeps  a  record ;  as  also  of 
the  births  and  burials  of  its  members.  A  cer- 
tificate of  the  date,  of  the  name  of  the  infant, 
and  its  parents,  signed  by  those  present  at  the 
birth,  is  the  subject  of  one  of  these  last  men- 


This  is  generally  done  by  a  written  acknowl- 
$j  edgment,  signed  by  the  offender. 

fThis  is  done  by  what  is  termed  a  Testimony  of 
deoial :  which  is  a  paper  reciting  the  offence,  and 
sometimes  the  steps  which  have  led  to  it ;  next,  the 
I  means  unavailingly  used  to  reclaim  the  offender : 
after  that,  a  clause  disowning  him ;  to  which  is  usu- 
j  ally  added  an  expression  of  desire  for  his  repent- 
'  ance,  and  for  his  being  restored  to  membership. 


tioned  records  ;  and  an  order  for  the  interment, 
countersigned  by  the  grave-maker,  of  the  other. 
The  naming  of  children  is  without  ceremony. 
Burials  are  also  conducted  in  a  simple  manner. 
The  body,  followed  by  the  relations  and  friends, 
is  sometimes,  previously  to  interment,  carried 
to  a  meeting;  and  at  the  grave  a  pause  is  gen- 
erally made ;  on  both  which  occasions  it  fre- 
quently falls  out  that  one  or  more  Friends  pres- 
ent have  somewhat  to  express  for  the  edification 
of  those  who  attend ;  but  no  religious  rite  is 
considered  as  an  essential  part  of  burial. 

Several  Monthly-meetings  compose  a  Quar- 
terly-meeting. At  the  Quarterly-meeting  are 
produced  written  answers  from  the  Monthly- 
meetings,  to  certain  queries  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  their  members,  and  the  meeting's  care 
over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received  are 
digested  into  one,  which  is  sent,  also,  in  the 
form  of  answers  to  queries,  by  representatives 
to  the  Yearly-meeting.  Appeals  from  the  judg- 
ment of  Monthly-meetings  are  brought  to  the 
Quarterly-meetings;  whose  business  also  it  is 
to  assist  in  any  difficult  case,  or  where  remiss- 
ness appears  in  the  care  of  the  Monthly- 
meetings  over  the  individuals  who  compose 
them. 

The  Yearly-meeting  has  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  Society  in  the  country  in 
which  it  is  established  ;*  and  the  state  of  in- 
ferior meetings,  as  particular  exigencies  re- 
quire, or  as  the  meeting  is  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  duty,  it  gives  forth  its  advice,  makes  such  regu- 
lations as  appear  to  be  requisite,  or  excites  to 
the  observance  of  those  already  made ;  and 
sometimes  appoints  committees  to  visit  those 
Quarterly-meetings  which  appear  to  be  in  need 
of  immediate  advice.  Appeals  from  the  judg- 
ment of  Quarterly-meetings  are  here  finally  de- 
termined; and  brotherly  correspondence,  by 
epistles  is  maintained  with  other  Yearly-meet- 
ings.f 

In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  add,  that,  as  we 
believe  women  may  be  rightly  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  we  also  think  that  to 
them  belongs  a  share  in  the  support  of  the 
Christian  discipline ;  J  and  that  some  parts  of 
it,  wherein  their  own  sex  is  concerned,  devolve 
on  them  with  peculiar  propriety.  Accordingly 
they  have  Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly- 
meetings  of  their  own  sex,  held  at  the  same 
time  with  those  of  the  men;  but  separately, 
and  without  the  power  of  making  rules  :  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  during  the  persecutions, 
which  formerly  occasioned  the  imprisonment  of 
so  many  of  the  men,  the  care  of  the^oor  often 

.  *  There  are  seven  Yearly-meetings,  viz. :  ^Lon- 
don, to  which  come  representatives  from  Ireland  *  2, 
New  England  ;  3,  New  York  :  4,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey;  5,  Maryland  ;  6,  Virginia;  the  Caroli- 
nas  and  Georgia. 
1       f  See  the  last  note.  %  Fox,  461,  492. 
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fell  on  the  women,  and  was  by  them  satisfacto- 
rily administered. 

In  order  that  those  who  are  in  the  situation 
of  ministers  may  have  the  tender  sympathy 
and  counsel  of  those  of  either  sex,  who,  by 
their  experience  in  the  work  of  religion,  are 
qualified  for  that  service,  the  Monthly-meetings 
are  advised  to  select  such  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  elders.  These,  and  ministers  approved 
by  their  Monthly-meetings,*  have  meetings 
peculiar  to  themselves,  called  Meetings  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders,  in  which  they  have  an  op- 
portunity of  exciting  each  other  to  a  discharge 
of  their  several  duties,  and  of  extending  advice 
to  those  who  may  appear  to  be  weak,  without 
any  needless  exposure.  Such  meetings  are  gen- 
erally held  in  the  compass  of  each  Monthly, 
Quarterly  and  Yearly-meeting.  They  are  con- 
ducted by  rules  prescribed  by  the  Yearly- 
meeting,  and  have  no  authority  to  make  any 
alteration  or  addition  to  them.  The  members 
of  them  unite  with  their  brethren  in  the  Meet- 
ings for  discipline,  and  are  equally  accountable 
to  the  latter  for  their  conduct. 

It  is  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind  in  London, 
called  the  Second-day's  Morning-meeting,  that 
the  revival  of  manuscripts,  concerning  our 
principles,  previously  to  publication,  is  intrusted 
by  the  Yearly- meeting  held  in  London ;  and 
also  the  granting,  in  the  intervals  of  the  Yearly- 
meeting,  of  certificates  of  approbation  to  such 
ministers  as  are  concerned  to  travel  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry  in  foreign  parts  ;  in  addition 
to  those  granted  by  their  Monthly  and  Quar- 
terly-meetings. When  a  visit  of  this  kind  doth 
not  extend  beyond  Great  Britain,  a  certificate 
from  the  Monthly-meeting  of  which  the  min- 
ister is  a*member,  is  sufficient;  if  to  Ireland, 
the  concurrence  of  the  Quarterly-meeting  is 
also  required.  Regulations  of  similar  tendency 
obtain  in  other  Yearly-meetings. 

The  Yearly-meeting  of  London,  in  the  year 
1675,  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  that 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  assisting 
in  cases  of  suffering  for  conscience*  sake,  which 
hath  continued  with  great  use  to  the  Society  to 
this  day.  It  is  composed  of  Friends  under  the 
name  of  correspondents,  chosen  by  the  several 
Quarterly-meetings,  and  who  reside  in  or  near 
the  city.  The  same  meetings  also  appoint  mem- 
bers of  their  own  in  the  country  as  correspond 
ents,  who  are  to  join  their  brethren  in  London 
on  emergency.    The  names  of  all  these  corres 


*  Those  who  believe  themselves  required  to  speak 
in  meetings  of  worship,  are  not  immediately  ac- 
knowledged as  ministers  by  their  Monthly-meetings  ; 
but  time  is  taken  for  judgment,  that  the  meeting  may 
be  satisfied  of  their  call  and  qualification.  It  will 
also  sometimes  happen,  that  such  as  are  not  ap- 
proved, will  obtrude  themselves  as  ministers,  to  the 
grief  of  their  brethren;  but  much  forbearance  is 
used  towards  those,  before  the  disapprobation  of 
the  meeting  is  publicly  testified. 


pondents,  previously  to  their  being  recorded, 
are  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  Yearly- 
meeting.  Such  men  as  are  approved  ministers  are 
also  members  of  this  meeting,  which  is  called 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings;  a  name  arising 
from  its  original  purpose,  and  which  is  not  yet 
become  entirely  obsolete. 

The  Yearly-meeting  has  entrusted  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  with  the  care  of  printing  and 
distributing  books,  and  with  the  management 
of  its  stock;*  and,  considered  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Yearly-meeting,  it  hath  a 
general  care  of  whatever  may  arise,  during  the 
intervals  of  the  meeting,  affecting  the  Society, 
and  requiring  immediate  attention  :  particularly 
of  those  circumstances  which  may  occasion  an 
application  to  Government. 

There  is  not  in  any  of  the  meetings  which 
have  been  mentioned,  any  president,  as  we  be- 
lieve that  divine  Wisdom  alone  ought  to  pre- 
side ;  nor  hath  any  member  a  right  to  claim 
pre-eminence  over  the  rest.  The  office  of  clerk, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  is  undertaken  volunta- 
rily by  some  member;  as  is  also  the  keeping 
of  the  records.  Where  these  are  very  volum- 
inous, and  require  a  house  for  their  deposit  (as 
is  the  case  in  London,  where  the  general  re- 
cords of  the  Society  in  Great  Britian  are  kept), 
a  clerk  is  hired  to  have  the  care  of  them ;  but 
except  a  few  clerks  of  this  kind,  and  persons 
who  have  the  care  of  meeting-houses,  none  re- 
ceive any  stipend  or  gratuity  for  their  services 
in  our  religious  Society. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  view  of  the  founda- 
tion and  establishment  of  our  discipline;  by 
which  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  (as  has 
been  frequently  insinuated)  merely  the  work  of 
modern  times;  but  was  the  early  care  and  con- 
cern of  our  pious  predecessors.  We  cannot 
better  close  this  short  sketch  of  it,  than 
by  observing,  that  if  the  exercise  of  discipline 
should  in  some  instances  appear  to  press  hard 
upon  those,  who,  neglecting  the  monitions  of 
divine  counsel  in  their  hearts,  are  also  unwil- 
ling to  be  accountable  to  their  brethren ;  yet, 
if  that  great,  leading  and  indispensable  rule, 
enjoined  by  our  Lord,  be  observed  by  those 
who  undertake  to  be  active  in  it,  "  Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them,"f  it  will  prevent  the  censure  of 
the  church  from  falling  on  anything  but  that 
which  really  obstructs  the  progress  of  Truth. 
Discipline  will  then  promote,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, that  love  of  our  neighbor,  which  is  the 


*  This  is  an  occasional  voluntary  contribution,  ex- 
pended in  printing  books— salary  of  clerk  for  keep- 
ing records — the  passage  of  ministers  who  visit  their 
brethren  beyond  sea,  and  some  small  incidental 
charges ;  but  not,  as  has  been  falsely  supposed,  the 
reimbursement  of  those  who  suffer  distraint  for  tithes 
and  other  demands  with  which  they  scruple  to  com- 
ply. 

fMatt.  vii.  12. 
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mark  of  discipleship,  and  without  which  a 
profession  of  love  to  God  and  to  his  cause  is  a 
vain  pretence.  "  He,"  said  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, "  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen  ?  And  this  commandment  have  we 
from  him,  that  he  who  loveth  God  love  his 
brother  also."* 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  25  ,  1863. 

Music. — A  correspondent,  u  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  firm  believer  in 

I its  principles,"  requests  an  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing question  :  "  Whether  the  Society  of 
Friends  ever  had  a  testimony  against  music 
per  se,  and  if  so,  when  it  originated  ?"  He 
gives  as  a  reason  for  propounding  the  question, 
that  "  it  is  often  asked  of  him ;  and  he  feels  a 
great  deal  of  embarrassment  as  to  how  to  an- 
swer it."  The  inquiry  appears  to  be  a  candid 
and  reasonable  one,  and  demands  a  reply. 

Whether  the  Fathers  of  our  Society  had  any 
testimony  against  music  apart  from  its  adjuncts 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  They  were  earnest, 
practical  men,  seeking  the  right  way  for  them- 
selves, and  judging  of  things  by  their  effects 
and  concomitants,  rather  than  philosophizing 
about  their  nature.  They  appear  to  have  re- 
|  garded  music,  considered  as  a  diversion,  as  insep- 
erable  from  the  low  and  debasing  amusements 
of  the  day )  indulgence  in  which,  they  deem- 
ed inconsistent  with  that  sobriety  of  mind 
which  the  Christian  should  always  maintain 
and  it  is  in  connection  with  stage  plays,  horse 
racing,  gaming,  &c,  that  music  appears  in  our 
discipline.  Sacred  music,  they  considered,  in 
common  with  all  other  set  forms,  as  an  inter- 
ruption to  that  introversion  of  mind  which  they 
believed  the  best  preparation  f®r  the  perform- 
ance of  acceptable  worship.  The  exclusion  of 
music,  therefore,  either  as  a  diversion  or  an  aid 
to  worship,  was  probably  coeval  with  the  rise  of 
the  Society. 

Thomas  Clarkson,  who  was  considered  in  his 
day  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  Friends,  has,  in  his  Portraiture  of 
Quakerism/'  devoted  twenty-four  pages  to  the 

*  1  John  iv.  20,  21. 


consideration  of  this  subject,  and  to  this  work 
we  refer  our  enquirer. 

Dymond,  in  his  Elements  of  Morality,  says, 
in  reference  to  amusements  in  which  music  may 
be  included :  "  The  question  is  not,  whether  in 
their  simple  or  theoretical  character  they  are  de- 
fensible, but  whether  they  are  defensible  in  their 
actually  existing  state."  As  to  how  far,  there- 
fore, young  persons  may  be  indulged  or  re- 
strained in  that  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
in  itself  wrong,  but  which  may  be  hurtful  in  its 
results,  must  be  left  to  the  conscientious  judg- 
ment of  parents  and  guardians;  for  while  timely 
caution  and  counsel  may  often  be  proper,  speci- 
fic rules  and  regulations  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects  would  be  unwise,  even  if  they  could  be 
enforced. 

The  sedative  and  soothing  effect  of  music  in 
some  forms  of  mental  disease  is  well-known,  but 
this  is  no  more  an  argument  for  an  habitual  in- 
dulgence in  it,  than  for  the  use  of  narcotics  for 
the  same  reason.  Music  is  sometimes  resorted  to, 
as  a  relief  from  depression  of  spirits  ;  but,  with- 
out venturing  to  pronounce  that  this  may  not 
sometimes  be  allowable,  it  is  at  least  a  question, 
whether,  in  some  cases,  its  effect  may  not  have 
been  to  divert  the  mind  from  an  application  to 
the  Great  Physician,  who  alone  can  restore  that 
inward  harmony,  of  which  the  outward  is  but  a 
faint  emblem. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  music  as  a 
science,  it  is  observable  that,  in  proportion  as  it 
is  thus  cultivated,  the  love  of  simple  melody  is 
lost ;  and  nothing  can  please  the  ear  but  that 
which  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
art ;  just  as  the  palate  becomes  morbid  and  fasti- 
dious in  proportion  as  it  is  pampered  with  deli- 
cacies instead  of  simple  food. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  thought- 
ful persons,  not  members  of  our  Society,  that  too 
much  time  and  expense  have  been  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  music,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
studies  which  strengthen  and  enrich  the  mind ; 
and  there  is  with  many,  a  preference  for 
schools  under  the  care  of  Friends  for  this 
reason. 

The  character  and  attainments  of  educated 
women  among  Friends  may  be  pointed  to,  as 
proving  that  the  exclusion  of  music  and  polite 
accomplishments,  as  they  are  called,  have  not 
tended  to  detract  either  from  their  usefulness  or 
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enjoyment ;  and  we  trust  the  Society  of  Friends 
may  still  continue  to  negative  the  assertion  of 
some,  that  the  cultivation  of  these  is  necessary 
to  the  full  development  of  character. 


Died,  in  Salem,  4th  mo.  4th,  1863,  at  the  residence 
of  her  husband,  Hannah  Ann,  wife  of  Evi  Smith,  aged 
and  16  days. 

on  the  11th  inst.,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 


age,  Thomas  L.  Reese,  a  life-long  member  of  Balti- 
more Monthly  Meeting  ;  a  man  of  strict  integrity 
and  great  uprightness  of  character,  and  beloved  and. 
respected  by  all  that  knew  him. 

at  Coeymans,  Albany  Co.,.  N.  T.,  on  the 


31st  day  of  3d  mo.,  1863,  Jacob  Coonley,  in  the  82d 
year  of  his  age ;  a  member  and  elder  of  Coeymans 
Monthly  Meeting.  Through  a  long  course  of  years 
he  exhibited  in  an  eminent  degree  those  traits  of 
character  which  adorn  the  Christian  profession. 
Wherever  misery  or  want  existed  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, there  he  turned,  with  open  hand  and  sympa- 
thising heart.  Nor  was  his  care  to  the  outward  man 
alone,  for  while  relieving  their  physical  wants  he 
was  not  forgetful  of  the  needs  of  the  spirit. 

-,  on  the  13th  of  3d  mo.,  1863,  at  his  residence 


in  New  Market,  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  Caleb  Ogborn, 
aged  nearly  74  years.  He  was  a  member  of  Pipe 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Bush  Creek  Preparative 
Meeting  ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  occupied  the 
station  of  Elder.  He  led  a  life  of  activity  and  use- 
fulness, and  manifested  much  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  as  well  as  of  mankind 
at  large.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  the  poor,  whom 
he  loved  to  relieve  ;  and  many  have  cause  to  remem- 
ber him  with  gratitude.  He  moved  quietly  among 
his  fellows,  and 

H  told  no  tale 
Of  all  the  good  he  did." 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burying- 
ground  at  Bush  Creek,  on  the  15th  ult. 

on  the  2d  of  9th  mo.,  1862,  at  his  residence 


or  smaller,  and  the  reward  will  follow  ;  and  it 
will  have  its  effect  whether  we  ever  know  it 
not. 


or 


in  New  Market,  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  John  Talbott, 
aged  96  years  and  8  months. 

This  ancient  Friend  was  a  member  of  Pipe  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  of  Bush  Creek  Particular 
Meeting ;  and  had  served  in  the  capacity  of  Elder 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  regular  attender  of  meet- 
ings, to  which  he  walked  the  distance  of  one  mile 
till  he  was  nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  In  all  his 
doings  he  observed  moderation  and  temperance, 
which  enabled  him  to  live  almost  entirely  free  from 
sickness,  and  to  retain  unimpaired  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  till  the  close  of  life.  He  lived  the  friend  of 
all,  and  died  without  an  enemy. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burying 
ground  at  Bush  Creek,  on  the  3d  of  9th  mo.,  1862. 


I  am  reminded  how  the  lights  and  shadows 
chase  each  other  in  this  life.  It  is  true  Chris- 
tian philosophy  to  accept  each  as  coming  from 
the  same  hand ;  not  refusing  the  sportive  feel- 
ing or  the  pleasant  incident,  that  comes  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine,  from  a  fear  that  the  next 
moment  the  dark  cloud  may  lower.  s. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  of  the  importance  of 
our  impressions  of  duty,  or  of  their  use,  but  to 
do  the  work  daily  set  before  us;  whether  greater 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WHAT  THOU  CLAIMS  FOR  THYSELF  ACCORD  TO 
OTHERS. 

This  is  a  rule  that  is  fraught  with  wisdom, 
justice  and  benevolence.  It  opens  the  door  for 
the  exercise  of  the  noblest  gifts  bestowed  upon 
the  human  mind,  and  it  prepares  also  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  rich  blessings  resulting  from 
the  right  occupancy  of  those  gifts  entrusted  to 
man  for  improvement. 

On  the  momentous  subject  of  religion  in  which 
all  are  equally  interested,  there  are  a  diversity  of 
views ;  but  are  they  more  diverse  than  are  the 
circumstances  with  which  each  individual  is  sur- 
rounded ?  I  presume  not,  since  no  two  can  be 
found  in  precisely  the  same.  Many  of  these 
conflicting  circumstances,  not  being  self-imposed, 
demand  the  exercise  of  much  charity.  From 
these  different  views  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
what  jealousy  disputes,  hatred  and  even  persecu- 
tion, have  been  engendered  to  the  great  detriment 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  enjoyment.  But  will 
he  who  is  sincerely  disposed  to  grant  to  others 
all  that  he  claims  for  himself,  become  a  partaker 
of  these  corrupt  fruits  ?  By  no  means,  for  such 
an  one  esteems  every  man  a  brother,  delegated 
by  the  Divine  Being^with  the  liberty  of  deciding 
for  himself  what  is  right  or  wrong-^a  liberty 
that  may  not  be  abridged,  or  moulded  to  suit 
another's  education,  tradition,  or  prejudice. 

What  a  check  would  the  adoption  of  this 
rule  be,  to  all  undue  censure  of  individuals,  or, 
associations ;  a  censure  which  only  tends  to  scat- 
ter, instead  of  gathering  into  the  harmonious 
brotherhood.  Under  such  a  rule  how  might 
the  standard  of  morality  and  religion  be  advanced 
beyond  what  is  now  exhibited. 

That  moral  pestilence,  the  slave  system,  was 
never  originated  under  this  rule ;  but  in  its  non- 
observance.  To  estimate  its  importance  as  ap- 
plicable to  this  system,  we  have  only  to  estimate 
the  evils  of  slavery,  evils  which  are  now  sen- 
sibly felt  by  all  classes  and  which  threaten  a 
greater  and  more  general  calamity,  than  was 
ever  before  witnessed  in  this  country.  In  the 
observance  of  this  rule  too,  we  should  find  an 
antidote  against  war,  for  by  according  to  others 
the  same  sacred  right  to  life  that  we  claim  for 
ourselves,  we  should  be  no  more  prepared  to 
enter  upon  their  destruction  than  our  own, 
Could  anything  make  life  more  secure,  or  estab- 
lish greater  confidence  and  harmony  between 
man  and  his  fellow-man ;  between  one  nation 
and  another  ? 

Now,  if  the  fulfilment  of  this  rule,  be  such 
an  efficient  preventive  of  religious  bigotry,  and 
the  spirit  of  sensoriousness,  so  potent  a  remedy  for 
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hat  kind  of  tyranny,  which  culminates  in 
aan's  enslaving  his  fellow-man,  and  so  powerful 
a  its  influence  for  inspiring  that  kind  and 
rotherly  feeling  that  excludes  all  war  and  its 
ttendant  evils,  then  certainly  it  is  worthy  of 
arly  adoption.  It  is  worthy  to  be  instilled  into 
tie  minds  of  the  children,  and  should  have  a 
rominent  place  in  parental  discipline  and  ex- 
mple,  so  that  with  a  rising  generation  the  ob- 
3rvance  of  this  rule  may  grow  with  their 
rowth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength, 
'hus  the  elevated  position  may  be  attained  in 
hich  every  human  being  is  looked  upon  and 
•eated  as  a  member  of  the  great  family 
F  man,  all  equal  objects  of  divine  regard, 
iven  the  erring  would  be  looked  upon 
•om  such  a  stand  point,  with  feelings  of  pity, 
id  instead  of  harsh  censure,  and  hatred,  the 
)irit  of  restoring  love  would  abound. 
Although  the  rule  under  notice,  a  rule  ap- 
lauded  and  admired  by  most  is  not  the  saving 
[race,  the  enlightening,  sanctifying  power,  or 
kndamental  principle,  yet,  it  is  a  legitimate 
uit  of  this  principle  \  it  is  one  of  the  impor- 
.nt  Christian  virtues,  stored  with  diffusive 
)odness — and  consequently  must  and  will  pre- 
m,  in  proportion  as  vital  Christianity  comes  to 
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3e  into  dominion.  Oh !  what  rich  blessings 
e  in  store  for  that  nation,  that  community,  that 
ligious  denomination,  and  that  individual  who 
.ppily  become  subjects  of  the  Divine  Will,  as 
wardly  manifested,  becoming  hereby  sancti- 
:d  and  redeemed  out  of  darkness  and  its  cor- 
pt  fruits,  into  that  dignified  righteous  life, 
lich  we  confidently  trust  is  preparatory  to  a 
ate  of  perpetual  joy  and  peace.  Oh  !  then 
e  solemn  importance  that  attaches  to  being 
und  among  the  number  of  the  righteous.  But 
|us  !  alas !  how  many  fritter  away  the  time 
lotted  them  here,  manifestating  little  concern, 
real  regard  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  great 
d  and  object  of  life,  which  consists  in  render- 
m  g  "  Grlory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 

What  higher  or 
i)re  important  object  can  engage  the  concern 
mortal  man,  whose  term  of  probation  here 
s  been  ordained  soon  to  terminate.  Why  not, 
iously  and  candidly  think  on  these  thin 


fore  it  be  too  late? 


D.  Irish. 


Duchess  Co.  JST.  Y.  2d  of  4:th  mo.,  1863. 


TRUSTING  OUR  FATHER. 


A  number  of  children  were  invited  to  spend 
afternoon  of  a  holiday  in  a  newly  mown 
sadow,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
)ve;  Susan,  a  girl  about  ten  years  old,  re- 
ved  permission  to  go,  and,  as  she  was  wont, 
ced  at  what  time  she  should  come  home.  Her 
her  told  her  to  wait  until  he  came  for  her. 
J  expected  to  pass  near  the  meadow  in  his 
•riage  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and  in- 


tended taking  her  with  him  to  a  neighboring 
village  where  he  had  some  bnsiness. 

The  sun  began  to  get  low  in  the  heavens,  but 
Susan's  father  did  not  make  his  appearance.  A 
little  before  sunset,  the  party  set  out  for  home. 
Susan  seated  herself  upon  the  green  sward  as 
they  departed.  u  Are  you  not  going  home  I" 
said  one. 

"  Father  told  me  to  wait  for  him  till  he  came 
for  me." 

"  He  has  forgotten  it/' 

"My  father  never  forgets ;  he  always  does 
what  he  says  he  will  do/7 

"  If  you  wait  for  him,  you  may  have  to  wait 
until  dark — or  all  night." 

This  remark  awakened  her  fears,  but  did  not 
shake  her  purpose.  "  Father  told  me  to  wait  till 
he  came  for  me." 

She  was  left  alone.  The  sun  sank  behind  the 
mountains,  and  twilight  began  to  settle  into 
darkness  before  her  father  came  for  her. 

The  conduct  of  this  child  furnishes  an  exam- 
ple of  implicit  obedience  and  faith.  In  like 
manner  we  should  implicitly  trust  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  obey  him,  whether  we  understand 
the  reasons  of  his  commands  or  not.  Susan  was 
sure  her  father  would  not  forget.  Much  more 
may  we  be  sure  that  our  heavenly  Father  will 
not  forget.  He  will  not  leave  us  alone.  He 
will  come  to  us  and  for  us  in  his  own  good  time. 
— Moravian. 


BEAR  WITH    ME  A   LITTLE  IN  MY  FOLLY. 

Thus  childhood  unconsciously  speaks  to  us 
through  its  helplessness  and  inexperience  !  Bear 
with  me  cheerfully,  patiently,  hopefully,  for  I  am 
thoughtless,  irritable,  perverse ;  and  from  your 
good  example  I  may  become  all  that  your  pray- 
ers have  asked  of  Grod,  and  be  prepared  to  take 
up  the  burden  you  shall  one  day  lay  down  for- 
ever at  the  portal  of  immortality. 

Bear  with  the  little  child,  who  has,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  strength,  his  disappointments, 
trials,  griefs,  as  real  as  are  sorrows  of  manhood, 
and  less  understood  than  they.  If  it  be  possi- 
ble, bring  to  the  clouded  brow  of  infancy  an 
undisturbed  serenity,  which  shall  fall  upon 
it  like  a  blessing;  answer  in  the  heavenly 
music  of  soft  tones  and  gentle  words  the  pas- 
sionate outbreak  of  an  unchastened  heart ;  hear 
patiently  the  simple  story  of  its  wrongs,  and  teach 
it  how  holy  a  thing  it  is  to  forgive ;  turn  away 
the  thoughts  from  wrath,  bitterness  and  unkind- 
ness ;  strive  to  crush  out  the  weeds  in  the 
spirit,  by  fostering  the  flowers,  whose  germs  are 
of  the  "  better  land,"  and  whose  fruition  will 
be  there. 

Childhood  needs  all  that  can  be  brought  to  it 
of  candor,  forbearance,  sympathy  both  in  joy  and 
sorrow,  love  that  never  wearies,  combined  gen- 
tleness and  firmness,  with  a  reverence,  born  of 
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an  appreciation  of  its  solemn  destinies.  But  a 
little  while,  and  the  dancing,  singing,  playful 
pet  of  the  fireside,  steps  forth  to  take  his  place 
in  the  arena  of  the  world.  There,  for  good  or 
evil,  he  must  act  his  part,  and  how  much  the 
decision  depends  upon  early  teachings  and  ex- 
ample, G-od  only  knows.  Sure  we  are  that 
early  influences  are  very  powerful,  and  the  pure 
dews  that  watered  life's  opening  flowers  are 
never  wholly  lost. 

"  Children  ought  to  be  happy;  it  takes  so 
little  to  make  them  so,"  said  a  wise  friend ;  and 
a  happy  childhood  is  the  best  foundation  for  a 
pure  and  noble  life.  Let  them  not  be  wronged 
by  an  unwise  or  sinful  indulgence.  License  is 
not  liberty,  neither  is  indiscriminate  indulgence 
kindness.  The  child  who  is  governed  by  no  will 
but  its  own  is  of  all  children  most  miserable. 
But  the  yoke  may  be  made  to  sit  lightly,  and  a 
love  can  be  nurtured  in  those  pure  hearts  that 
will  make  obedience  a  delight.  A  smile  of  en- 
lightened approval  is  more  potent  than  a  threat- 
ened blow. 

They  to  whom  G-od  has  given  these  little  ones 
commit  deep  sin  when  they  shut  them  out  from 
sympathy,  expressions  of  tenderness,  wise  coun- 
sel and  unsleeping  vigilance.  All  are  theirs  by 
Divine  right ;  and  no  labor  is  so  richly  rewarded 
even  upon  earth,  as  that  bestowed  on  the  unfold- 
ing characters  of  these  young  immortals.  A 
little  babe  comes  to  us,  not  to  be  recreated  at 
our  hands,  but  to  be  tended,  watched  over, 
guided;  to  be  taught  what  we  know  of  good; 
to  be  shielded  from  what  we  know  of  evil.  We 
are  not  to  infringe  upon  its  individuality.  G-od 
never  intended  one  soul  to  be  a  duplicate  of 
another,  but  to  keep  the  mental  vision  turned 
always  towards  the  heavenly  light,  to  remove  all 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  road  to  virtue,  and  above 
all  to  tread  firmly  in  the  path  where  we  would  be 
followed. 

G-od  pity  those  little  ones  who  are  victims  to 
the  ill  temper,  harsh  words  or  angry  deeds  of 
those  unchastened  souls  who,  having  no  balance 
within,  are  swayed  by  every  wave  that  rolls 
up  from  the  troubled  sea  of  life !  Alas !  for 
their  long  weary  future ;  at  war  with  them- 
selves, their  visions  of  heavenly  love  dimmed 
for  the  want. of  its  earthly  type  in  parents  and 
friends  ! 

Our  love  should  be  for  them  the  bright  step- 
ping-stone to  the  bosom  of  that  eternal  Friend, 
in  whom  at  last  must  be  found  enduring  peace, 
and  that  love  must  be  an  atmosphere  around 
them,  calling  out  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good, 
and  leaving  to  perish  all  that  is  unsightly. 

No  labor  expended  on  these  young  souls  is 
lost.  If  earthly  weeds  choke  up  for  a  season 
the  celestial  bloom,  they  cannot  destroy  it,  but 
somewhere  in  the  garden  of  our  God,  the  bright 
flowers  shall  unfold  and  breathe  sweet  incense 
to  his  name.    "Work  in  faith,  hope,  love,  for  no 


toil  is  wasted  that  looketh  for 
rest  in  heaven. 
— iV.  E.  Farmer. 


its 


reward  and 

H.  J.  L. 


HYMN. 


BY  J.  BOWRING. 


From  the  recesses  of  a  lowly  spirit 
My  humble  prayer  ascends.    0  Father!  hear  it, 
Uupsoaring  on  the  wings  of  fear  and  meekness,— 
Forgive  its  weakness. 

I  know,  I  feel,  how  mean  and  how  unworthy 
The  trembling  sacrifice  I  pour  before  thee  ; 
What  can  I  offer  in  thy  presence  holy, 
But  sin  and  folly  ? 

For  in  thy  sight,  who  every  bosom  viewest, 
Cold  are  our  warmest  vows,  and  vain  our  truest ; 
Thoughts  of  a  hurrying  hour,  our  lips  repeat  them, 
Our  hearts  forget  them. 

We  see  thy  hand, — it  leads  us,  it  supports  us  ; 
We  hear  thy  voice, — it  counsels  and  it  courts  us  ; 
And  then  we  turn  away, — and  still  thy  kindness 
Pardons  our  blindness. 

And  still  thy  rain  descends,  thy  sun  is  glowing, 
Fruits  ripen  round,  flowers  are  beneath  us  blowing, 
And,  as  if  man  were  some  deserving  creature, 
Joy  covers  nature. 

0  how  long-suffering,  Lord  !  but  thou  delightest 
To  win  with  love  the  wandering, — thou  invitest, 
By  smiles  of  mercy,  not  by  frowns  or  terrors, 
Man  from  his  errors. 

Who  can  resist  thy  gentle  call,  appealing  , 
To  every  generous  thought,  and  grateful  feeling  ? 
That  voice  paternal,  whispering,  watching  ever  ? 
My  bosom  ? — Never  ! 

Father  and  Saviour !  plant  within  that  bosom 
These  seeds  of  holiness,  and  bid  them  blossom 
In  fragrance  and  in  beauty  bright  and  vernal, 
And  spring  eternal. 

Then  place  them  in  those  everlasting  gardens, 
Where  angels  walk,  and  seraphs  are  the  wardens  ; 
Where  every  flower  that  creeps  through  death's  dark 
portal, 

Becomes  immortal. 


Selected. 
RECONCILED. 


Oh  years,  gone  down  into  the  past, 
What  pleasant  memories  come  to  me, 

Of  your  untroubled  days  of  peace 
And  hours  almost  of  ecstacy  ! 

Yet  would  I  have  no  moon  stand  still 
Where  life's  most  pleasant  valleys  lie, 

Nor  wheel  the  planet  of  the  day 

Back  on  its  pathway  through  the  sky. 

For  though  when  youthful  pleasures  died, 
My  youth  itself  went  with  them  too, 

To-day,  ay !  even  this  very  hour ' 
Is  the  best  hour  I  ever  knew. 

Not  that  my  Father  gives  to  me 

More  blessings  than  in  days  gone  by  ; 

Dropping  in  my  uplifted  hands 
All  things  for  which  I  blindly  cry  ; 
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But  that  his  plans  and  purposes 
Have  grown  to  me  less  strange  and  dim, 

And  where  I  cannot  understand, 
I  leave  the  issue  unto  Him. 

And  spite  of  many  broken  dreams, 
This  have  I  truly  learned  to  say — 

Prayers  which  I  thought  unanswered  once, 
Were  answered  in  God's  own  best  way. 

And  though  some  hopes  I  cherished  once, 
Perished  untimely  in  their  birth, 

Yet  have  I  been  beloved  and  blest, 
Beyond  the  measure  of  my  worth. 

And  sometimes  in  my  hours  of  grief, 
For  moments  I  have  come  to  stand, 

Where,  in  the  sorrows  on  me  laid, 
I  felt  the  chastening  of  God's  hand. 

Then  learned  I,  that  the  weakest  ones 
Are  kept  securest  from  life's  harms ; 

And  that  the  tender  lambs  alone 
Are  carried  in  the  Shepherd's  arms. 

And  sitting  by  the  wayside,  blind, 

He  is  the  nearest  to  the  light, 
Who  crieth  out  most  earnestly, 

"  Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my  sight." 

Oh,  feet,  grown  weary  as  ye  walk, 

Where  down  life's  hill  my  pathway  lies, 

What  care  I  while  my  soul  can  mount 
As  the  young  eagle  mounts  the  skies ! 

Oh  eyes,  with  weeping  faded  out  1 
What  matters  it  how  dim  ye  be  ? 

My  inner  vision  sweeps  untired 
The  reaches  of  eternity ! 

Oh  death,  most  dreaded  power  of  all ! 

When  the  last  moment  comes,  and  thou 
Darkenest  the  window  of  my  soul, 

Through  which  I  look  on  nature  now ; 

Yea,  when  mortality  dissolves, 

Shall  I  not  meet  thine  hour  unawed  ? 

My  house  eternal  in  the  Heavens, 
Is  lighted  by  the  smile  of  God  ! 

Phebb  Carey. 


PLANT-SLEEP. 

According  to  Carl  Fritsch,  the  duration  of 
this  plant-sleep,  which,  is  the  same  condition 
of  rest  as  that  of  the  animal-sleep,  varies  in 
different  species  from  ten  to  eighteen  hours ;  its 
average  duration  is  about  fourteen  hours. 

Some  flowers  require  a  greater  amount  of 
light  and  heat  than  others  to  enable  them  to 
open.  Hence,  the  hours  of  the  day  are,  to 
some  extent,  indicated  by  the  opening  and 
closing  of  certain  flowers,  so  that  Linnaeus  was 
enabled  to  construct  what  he  fancifully  called  a 
"  horologium  floral,"  or  flower-clock.  Thus,  the 
Common  Morning  Glory  (  Convolvulus  purpureus) 
opens  at  dawn  ;  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  a  little 
after  ten  o'clock ;  the  Ice  Plant,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon.  On  the  contrary,  the  Goat's 
beard,  which  opens  its  flowers  at  sunrise,  closes 
them  at  mid-day,  and  for  that  reason  is  called 
"  Go-to-bed-at-noon  j"  the  Four  o'Clock  opens 
about  that  time  in  the  afternoon ;  the  flowers 
of  the  Evening  Primrose  and  of  the  Thorn  Ap- 


ple open  at  sunset ;  and  those  of  the  night- 
flowering  Cereus,  when  it  is  dark. 

Most  flowers  open  during  the  first  hour 
after  sunrise,  and  close  in  the  afternoon.  Mid- 
day is  therefore  the  culminating  point  of  floral 
awakening,  and  the  midnight  of  floral  sleeping. 

Even  the  ordinary  green  leaves  of  vegetative 
organs  are  affected  by  sleep  as  well  as  the  organs 
of  reproduction. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
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Homer  Eachus. 


DIGESTION  OF  MENTAL  FOOD. 

In  an  amusing  article  upon  the  "  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  a  By-gone  Generation,"  a 
foreign  journal  describes  Abernethy  conversing 
thus  with  a  certain  patient:  "  I  opine,"  said  he, 
"  that  more  than  half  your  illness  arises  from  too 
much  reading."  On  my  answering  that  my 
reading  was  chiefly  history,  which  amused  while 
it  instructed,  he  replied  :  "  That  is  no  answer  to 
my  objection.  At  your  time  of  life,  a  young 
fellow  should  endeavor  to  strengthen  his  con- 
stitution, and  lay  in  a  stock  of  health.  Besides, 
too  much  reading  never  yet  made  an  able  man. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  extent  or  amount  of  what 
we  read  that  serves  us,  as  what  we  assimilate 
and  make  our  own.  It  is  that,  to  use  an  illus- 
tration borrowed  from  my  profession,  that  con- 
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stitutes  the  chyle  of  the  mind.  I  have  always 
found  that  really  indolent  men,  men  of  what  I 
would  call  flabby  intellects,  are  great  readers. 
It  is  far  easier  to  read  than  to  think,  to  reflect, 
or  to  observe;  and  these  fellows,  n<5t  having 
learned  to  think,  cram  themselves  with  the  ideas 
or  the  words  of  others.  This  they  call  study,  but 
it  is  not  so.  In  my  own  profession,  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  greatest  men  were  not  the  mere 
readers — but  the  men  who  observed,  who  re- 
flected, who  fairly  thought  out  an  idea.  To 
learn  to  reflect  and  observe  is  a  grand  desidera- 
tum for  a  young  man.  John  Hunter  owed  to 
his  power  of  observation  that  fine  discrimination, 
that  keen  judgment,,  that  intuitiveness  which  he 
possessed  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  of  the 
surgeons  of  his  time." 


FLOWER  GARDENS. 

At  a  r  ecent  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Walter  Elder  delivered  an  address  on 
the  arrangement  and  management  of  flower 
gardens.  The  following  notice  of  the  address 
is  taken  from  the  Inquirer : 

He  said  that  in  Great  Britain  it  is  common  to 
have  the  ground  of  the  flower  garden  in  grass 
and  beds  of  different  forms  dug  out  of  the  sod  for 
small  flowers.  They  are  generally  planted  on  the 
ribbon  style.  In  private  establishments  in  that 
country  the  flower  gardens  are  immediately  in 
front  of  the  mansions,  and  among  all  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  beds,  the  circles,  ovals  and  ob- 
long quadrangles  show  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
to  the  best  advantage. 

In  making  a  flower  garden,  with  us,  shelter 
must  be  given  to  the  beds  from  the  cutting 
winds  of  winter  and  the  drying  air  of  summer. 
An  enclosure  of  an  evergreen  hedge  is  best  for 
that  purpose  as  the  snows  would  fall  and  drift 
more  into  the  garden  by  the  shelter  in  winter, 
and  the  force  of  drying  winds  during  the  sum- 
mer months  would  be  broken  and  the  soil  would 
be  kept  longer  moist.  When  the  beds  are 
formed,  the  soil  for  at  least  eighteeen  inches 
deep  should  be  all  dug  out  and  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  leaf  mould  and  sharp  sand,  if  it  is  of 
a  stiff  nature.  It  is  also  necesaary  to  give  occa- 
sional dustings  of  fresh  slacked  lime,  wood  ashes, 
or  charcoal,  to  kill  all  insects. 

To  make  a  flower  garden  upon  the  open  lawn 


it  may  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  the  one  de- 
scribed, except  that  it  will  have  no  hedge  around 
it.  In  marking  flower  gardens  in  public  parks 
I  think  the  British  style  of  grouping  each  de- 
partment is  the  best,  as  it  produces  the  most 
striking  effect. 

In  planting  the  beds  of  small  flowers,  I  would 
adopt  the  ribbon  style  very  largely.  W e  have 
a  greater  variety  of  plants  and  more  of  variety 
of  colors  and  blooms  that  flower  at  the  same  time 
than  our  Britsh  friends.  Those  who  doubt  it 
have  but  a  poor  knowledge  of  our  horticulture. 
Heretofore  our  flower  gardens  have  only  pro- 
duced half  crops.  If  proper  care  is  taken,  we 
could  have  some  of  the  best  gardens  in  the 
world. 

Peona,  deilytria,  &c,  should  be  planted  singly 
in  small  gardens  and  at  proper  points,  to  give 
good  effect  at  their  time  of  blooming ;  the  same 
should  be  done  with  dahlias  and  chrysanthemums 
By  a  proper  arrangement  of  each  of  these,  ail 
parts  of  the  garden  will  have  an  equal  amount  of 
bloom  at  all  seasons.  Carnation  and  Picotee 
pinks,  panseys,  &c,  are  better  in  beds  by  them- 
selves, and  in  beds  of  such  sizes  as  to  suit  the 
flowers  that  bloom  all  the  season.  Those  that 
diffuse  fragrance  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  pleasing  equilibrium  in  all  parts  of  the  garden. 

Where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water,  a 
small  pond  might  be  made  either  in  the  middle 
or  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  flower  garden. 
For  growing  aquatic  plants  it  might  be  lined 
along  the  side  with  rough  quarried  stones  and 
periwinkles.  Joys,  ferns,  hydrangeas  and  many 
other  kinds  of  plants  are  placed  among  them, 
and  should  grow  over  them. 

The  weeds  should  be  dug  up  by  the  roots 
every  time  the  grass  is  cut.   However  carefully 
they  may  be  taken  out  at  one  time,  there  will 
always  be  some  left.  Clematis,  jasmine,  wistered, ; 
etc.,  had  better  not  be  pruned  until  spring,  un* 

but  clematis  and 


by  their  foliage,  and  only 


less  wistered  has 
jasmine  are  saved 

need  the  dead  branches  cut  off,  and  where  there 
are  hedges,  they  should  be  neatly  cut  in  April 
and  August. 

All  parts  of  the  garden  should  be  kept  neat 
and  clean,  and  no  plant  should  be  allowed  to  bear 
seeds.  Cut  off  all  blooms  as  they  fade,  and  suc- 
cessions of  blooms  will  follow  each  other.  Ama- 
ryles,  tube-rose,  &c,  are  well-known  ornaments 
of  the  garden.  As  many  of  thebeddiug  plants 
need  to  be  taken  up  and  potted  in  fall,  and  pro- 
tected in  winter,  a  greenhouse  is  an  excellent 
helpmate  to  the  flower  garden. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  essay  and  other  ob- 
jects of  horticultural  interest,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Fear  and  gain  are  great  perverters  of  man- 
kind ;  and  where  either  prevails,  the  judgment 
is  violated. 
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Ill 


ON  TIDINESS. 


Sober  content  is,  I  believe,  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  have  nothing  graver  to  vex  them 
than  what  James  Montgomery,  the  poet,  called 
the  "  insect  cares"  of  daily  life.  There  may 
be,  of  course,  lots  which  are  darkened  over  by 
misfortunes  so  deep  that  to  brighten  them  all 
human  skill  would  be  unavailing.  But  ye  who 
are  common-place  people, — common-place  in 
understanding,  in  feeling,  in  circumstances  ;  ye 
who  are  not  very  clever,  not  extraordinarily  ex- 
citable, not  extremely  unlucky ;  ye  who  desire 
to  be,  day  by  day,  equally  content,  and  even 
passably  cheerful ;  listen  to  me  while  I  recom- 
mend, in  subordination,  of  course,  to  something 
too  serious  to  discuss  upon  this  half-earnest 
,  the  maintenance  of  a  constant,  pervading 
active,  all-reaching,  energetic  tidiness  ! 

No  fire  that  ever  blazed,  no  kettle  that  ever 
simmered,  no  sugar-plums  that  ever  corroded 
the  teeth  and  soothed  to  tranquil  stupidity, 
could  do  half  as  much  to  maintain  a  human  be- 
ing in  a  condition  of  moderate  jollity  and  satis- 
faction, as  a  daily  resolute  carrying  out  of  the  re- 
solution, that  everything  about  us, — our  house, 
our  wardrobe,  our  books,  our  papers,  our  study 
table,  our  garden  walks,  our  carriage,  our  har- 
ness, our  park-fences,  our  children,  our  lamps, 
our  gloves,  yea,  our  walking  stick  and  our  um- 
brella, shall  be  in  perfectly  accurate  order ;  that 
is,  shall  be,  to  a  hair's  breadth,  right ! 

If  you,  my  reader,  get  up  in  the  morning,  as 
you  are  very  likely  to  do  in  this  age  of  late  din- 
ners, somewhat  out  of  spirits,  and  feeling  (as 
boys  expressly  phrase  it)  rather  down  in  the 
mouth,  you  cannot  tell  why;  if  you  take  your 
bath  and  dress,  having  still  the  feeling  as  if  the 
day  had  come  too  soon,  before  you  had  gathered 
up  heart  to  face  it  and  its  duties  and  troubles ; 
and  if,  on  coming  down  stairs,  you  find  your 
breakfast-parlor  all  in  the  highest  degree  snug 
and  tidy — the  fire  blazing  brightly  and  warmly, 
the  fire-irons  accurately  arranged,  the  hearth 
clean,  the  carpet  swept,  the  chairs  dusted,  the 
breakfast  equipage  neatly  arranged  upon  the 
snow-white  cloth,— it  is  perfectly  wonderful  how 
all  this  will  brighten  you  up.  You  will  feel  that 
you  would  be  a  growling  humbug  if  you  did  not 
become  thankful  and  content.  "  Order  is  hea- 
ven's first  law,"  and  there  is  a  sensible  pleasure 
attending  the  carrying  of  it  faithfully  out  to 
the  smallest  things.  Tidiness  is  nothing  else 
than  the  carrying  into  the  hundreds  of  little 
matters  which  meet  us  and  touch  us  hour  by 
hour,  the  same  grand  principle  which  directs  the 
sublimest  magnitudes  and  affairs  of  the  universe. 
Tidiness  is,  in  short,  the  being  right  in  thou- 
sands of  small  concerns  in  which  most  men  are 
slovenly  satisfied  to  be  wrong.  And  though  a 
hair's  breadth  may  make  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  the  difference  between  right 


and  wrong  is  not  a  little  difference.  An  untidy 
person  is  a  person  who  is  .wrong,  and  is  doing 
wrong,  for  several  hours  every  day ;  and  though 
the  wrong  may  not  be  grave  enough  to  be  indi- 
cated by  a  power  so  solemn  as  conscience,  (as 
the  current  through  the  Atlantic  cable,  after  it 
had  been  injured,  though  a  magnetic  current 
was  too  faint  to  be  indicated  by  the  machines 
now  in  use,)  still  constant  wrong-doing,  in  how- 
ever slight  a  degree,  cannot  be  without  a  jar  of 
the  entire  moral  nature.  It  cannot  be  without 
putting  us  out  of  harmony  with  the  entire 
economy  under  which  we  live.  And  thus  it  is 
that  the  most  particular  old  bachelor,  or  the 
most  precise  old  maid,  who  insists  upon  every- 
thing about  the  house  being  in  perfect  order,  is 
in  so  far  co-operating  with  the  great  plan  of 
Providence;  and  like  every  one  who  does  so, 
finds  an  innocent  pleasure  result  from  that  un- 
intended harmony.  Tidiness  is  a  great  source 
of  cheerfulness.  It  is  cheering,  I  have  said, 
even  to  come  into  one's  breakfast  room,  and  find 
it  spotlessly  tidy ;  but  still  more  certainly  will 
this  cheerfulness  come,  if  the  tidiness  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  own  exertion. 

And  so  I  counsel  you,  my  friend,  if  you  are 
ever  disheartened  about  some  example  which 
has  been  pressed  upon  you,  of  the  evil  which 
there  is  in  this  world;  if  you  get  vexed  and 
worried  and  depressed  about  some  evil  in  the 
government  of  your  country,  or  of  your  county, 
or  of  your  parish  ;  if  you  have  done  all  you 
can  to  think  how  the  evil  may  be  remedied; 
and  if  you  know  that  further  brooding  over  the 
subject  would  only  vex  and  sting  and  do  good, 
if  all  this  should  ever  be  so,  then  I  counsel  you 
to  have  resort  to  the  great  refuge  of  tidiness. 
Don't  sit  over  your  library  fire,  brooding  and 
bothering ;  don't  fly  to  sugar-plums,  they  will 
not  avail.  There  is  a  corner  of  one  of  your  fields 
that  is  grown  up  with  nettles ;  there  is  a  bit  of  wall, 
or  of  palisade,  out  of  repair ;  there  is  a  yard  of  the 
shrubbery-walk  where  an  over-hanging  laurel 
has  killed  the  turf ;  there  is  a  bed  in  the  garden 
which  is  not  so  scrupulously  tidy  as  it  ought  to 
be ;  there  is  a  branch  of  a  peach-tree  that  has 
pulled  out  its  fastenings  to  the  wall,  and  that  is 
napping  about  in  the  wind.    Or  there  is  a 
drawer  of  papers  which  has  for  weeks  been  in 
great  confusion ;  or  a  division  of  your  bookcase 
where  the  books  might  be  better  arranged.  See 
to  these  things  forthwith ;  the  out-of-doors  mat- 
ters are  the  best.    Get  your  man-servant — all 
your  people,  if  you  have  a  hal£a-dozen — and 
go  forth  and  see  things  made  tidy;  and  see  that 
they  are  done  thoroughly ;  work  half  done  will 
not  serve  for  our  present  purpose.    Let  every 
nettle  be  cut  down  and  carried  off  from  the 
neglected  corner ;  then  let  the  ground  be  dug 
up  and  levelled,  and  sown  with  grass  seed.  If 
it  rains,  so  much  the  better ;  5t  will  make  the 
seed  take  root  at  once.  Let  tHHwall  or  fence  be 
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made  better  than  when  it  was  new ;  let  a  wheel- 
barrow full  of  fresh  green  turf  be  brought ;  let 
it  be  laid  down  in  place  of  the  decayed  edging  ; 
let  it  be  cut  accurately  as  a  watch's  machinery  j 
let  the  gravel  beside  it  be  raked  and  rolled, 
then  put  your  hands  in  your  pockets  and  survey 
the  effect  with  delight.  All  this  will  occupy 
you,  interest  you,  divert  you,  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  you  will  come  in  again  to  your 
library  fireside  quite  hopeful  and  cheerful.  The 
worry  and  depression  will  be  entirely  gone ;  you 
will  see  your  course  beautifully ;  you  have  sa- 
crificed to  the  good  genius  of  tidiness,  and  you 
are  rewarded  accordingly. 

I  am  simply  stating  phenomena,  my  reader.  I 
don't  pretend  to  explain  causes ;  but  I  hesitate 
not  to  assert,  that  to  put  things  right,  and  to 
know  that  things  are  put  right,  has  a  wonderful 
effect  in  enlivening  and  cheering.  You  caonot 
tell  why  it  is  so ;  but  you  come  in  a  very  differ- 
ent man  from  what  you  were  when  you  went 
out.  You  see  things  in  quite  another  way.  You 
wonder  how  you  could  have  plagued  yourself  so 
much  before.  We  all  know  that  powerful  ef- 
fects are  often  produced  upon  our  minds  by 
causes  which  have  no  logical  connection  with 
these  effects. — Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 

ITEMS. 

The  Washington  Star  of  the  6th  inst.,  records  the 
death  of  Yellow  Wolf,  chief  of  the  Kiowa  Indians, 
who  was  sent  to  Washington  as  one  of  the  delegates 
to  see  the  President. 

A  few  moments  before  expiring,  Yellow  Wolf  sent 
for  S.  G.  Colley,  the  Indian  agent  for  that  and  other 
tribes,  and  taking  his  hands  said  to  him,  "  We  have 
come  a  great  way  to  see  our  great  Father  and  make 
peace.  I  have  seen  the  big  Father,  and  am  at  peace 
with  every  one — with  the  Great  Spirit  and  with  the 
Great  Father — and  I  am  now  going  to  lie  down  and 
sleep  with  him  here." 

Yellow  Wolf  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  agent  of  the  tribe,  and  of  the  In- 
dians in  that  section  is,  that  he  was  always  disposed 
to  peace,  and  ruled  his  people  justly  and  firmly. 

The  Moon  and  the  Weather. — Park  Harrison, 
from  a  study  of  the  thermometric  observations,  at 
Greenwich,  finds  that  there  is  a  tolerably  constant 
increase  of  temperature  from  the  new  moon  to  the 
full,  and  a  decrease  from  the  full  moon  to  the  first 
quarter.  He  also  finds  that  the  maximum  of  rainy 
or  cloudy  days  corresponds  with  the  first  half  of  the 
lunar  period,  and  the  maximum  of  fine,  clear  days 
with  the  least  half.  He  explains  the  fact  by  the  dis- 
persing action  of  the  full  moon  upon  the  clouds. 
This  dispersing  action  is  in  turn  accounted  for  by 
Sir  John  Herschell  thus :  The  heat  rays  of  the  moon 
are  almost  inappreciable  even  to  the  most  delicate 
instruments.  Melloni  found  that  the  index  of  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  thermo-electric  pile  scarcely  moved 
when  a  moonbeam  was  concentrated  on  it  by  a  lens 
so  powerful  that  a  sunbeam  thus  converged  would 
have  burned  platinum  into  vapor.  The  heat  rays 
sent  from  the  moon,  therefore,  must  be  intercepted 
and  absorbed  by  our  atmosphere.  Being  thus  con- 
contrated  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
heat  necessarily  warms  that  region,  and  thus  dissi- 
pates the  clouds  jM|d  binders  their  formation.  The 
full  moon  will  tTO-efore,  clear  the  sky,  and  by  so 


doing  will  lower  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  for 
clouds  act  as  a  blanket  to  the  earth,  keeping  its  heat 
from  radiating  into  space.  The  new  moon,  deprived 
for  some  time  of  the  sun's  heat,  is  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising a  similar  influence,  and  the  rainy  or  cloudy 
days  are,  therefore,  more  frequent  during  the  first 
half  of  the  lunar  period.  Leverrier  accepts  this 
hypothesis  of  Herschell,  but  it  has  been  combatted 
by  other  astronomers,  and  must  still  be  considered 
sub  judice. 

Superseding  Cotton. — There  is  a  movement  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England  to  supersede  the 
use  of  cotton,  by  adapting  their  machinery  to  the 
manufacture  of  low-priced  fabrics  of  linen  and  wool. 
This  is  also  being  done  at  Rouen  and  Lisle,  in 
France.  Agents  from  Prussia  and  Belgium  have  re- 
cently visited  Ireland,  and  have  offered  high  wages 
to  skilled  workmen  on  flax  mills  to  go  to  their  coun- 
tries and  carry  out  the  linen  manufacture. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  West  African  mail-steamer 
we  learn  that  Commodore  Wilmot,  of  the  Rattle- 
snake, had  visited  the  King  of  Dahomey,  hoping  to 
induce  the  black  monarch  to  give  up  the  horrible 
custom  of  sacrificing  human  beings.  The  Commo- 
modore  was  not  quite  successful.  The  King  told 
him  he  would  be  poisoned  if  he  gave  up  the  slave- 
trade  and  the  customs  of  the  country,  but  promised 
that  in  six  months  all  should  be  as  the  British  Gov- 
ernment desired.  No  reliance  is,  however,  placed 
on  this  promise.  Eight  men  were  to  be  sacrificed  in 
honor  of  Commodore  Wilmot's  arrival,  and  his  ear- 
nest intercession  could  only  save  one  of  them,  who  is 
now  on  board  the  Rattlesnake. 

Help. — Hire  as  soon  as  possible.  Better  secure  a 
good  man  a  little  before  he  is  actually  needed,  than 
to  wait  and  take  the  chances  when  work  presses. 
Avoid  great  story-tellers,  village  politicians,  and 
bar-room  frequenters.  Where  there  are  several  men 
employed,  assign  to  each  one  his  duty  so  definitely 
that  there  will  be  no  shirking.  A  little  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  well-doing  of  a  job,  often  incites  a 
laborer  to  care  and  industry. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  says  that  we  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  obtain  from  sorghum  a  valuable  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  A  paper  mill  on  the  Fox 
River,  111.,  is  already  using  considerable  quantities 
of  it  in  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  paper,  and  put- 
ting in  the  necessary  machinery  for  preparing  it  for 
printing  paper.  When  completed,  it  will  use  from 
two  to  three  tons  per  day. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull,  with 
very  little  export  demand.  There  are  small  sales  to  the 
retailers  and  bakers  at  $6.00  a  $6  12  for  superfine, 
$6  50  up  to  $7  50  for  low  grade  and  good  extras,  and 
$7  87  up  to  $8  75  for  fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour  is  selling 
slowly  at  $4  75  per  bbl.  Corn  Meal  is  dull  at  $4  per 
bbl.  for  Pensylvania,  and  $4  50  for  Brandywinc 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering.  Sales 
of  good  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Red  at 
$1  68  a  $1  70  per  bushel,  and  last  sales  of  White  at 
$1  75  a  $1  90.  Rye  is  held  at  $1  06.  Corn  is  very 
quiet ;  small  sales  of  yellow  at  93  cents.  Oats  are 
in  fair  request ;  Pennsylvania  and  Delaw'are  at  84  a 
85  cents  per  32  lbs.,  and  about  55  cent  measure. 
Last  sales  of  Western  Barley  at  $1  56,  and  of  Barley 
Malt  at  $1  70  a  $1  75. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at 
$5  25  and  $5  62  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges  from 
$1  75  to  2  25,  and  Flaxseed  from  $3  50  to  $4  00  per 
bushel. 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  GO  J  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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A  JOURNAL  OF   THE   LIFE   OF  WILLIAM 
J  EDMUNDSON. 
,]j  [Concluded  from  page  99.] 

In  the  third  month,  1710,  I  went  to  our 
8*   National  Meeting  at  Dublin,  and  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  Friends  from  several  parts  of  the 
ay   nation  was  there,  also  accounts  given  of  the 
|>e    affairs  of  truth,  and  Friends'  concern  in  each 
°j   province  for  its  prosperity  ;  when  the  service  of 
lt ,  j  that  meeting  was  over,  which  held  several  days 
fail  for  the  public  worship  of  God  and  church  af- 
oul fairs,  I  went  home  :  and  soon  after,  our  Quar- 
fj  terly  Province  Meeting  being  again  at  Castle- 
j  dermot,  I  went  thither,  and  staid  the  service 
I  thereof,  which  was  weighty ;  when  it  was  over 
ll|  I  returned  home,  the  Lord  hitherto  renewing 
1   my  strength  in  his  service,  both  in  the  inward 
j  and  outward  man. 

L I  Our  next  Six  Weeks  Meeting  for  Leinster 
p  Province  being  appointed  at  Ballycane,  in  the 
icounty  of  Wicklow,  I  found  some  drawings 
la  upon  my  spirit  to  be  there,  and  accordingly 
'(  went,  though  feeble  in  body;  next  morning, 
.;;  after  the  meeting  was  ended,  I  took  my  journey 

homewards,  in  company  of  Friends,  and  through 
u  ^l  the  Lord's  mercy  got  well  home.  Soon  after 
■  i  was  our  National  Half  Year's  Meeting  at  Dub- 
i:   lin,  and  I  found  the  Lord's  drawings  fresh 

upon  my  spirit  to  be  there,  though  I  was  very 
;  feeble  and  weak  in  body;  for  the  Lord's 
.  I  gracious  promise  was  to  me,  that  I  should  not 

want  strength  and  ability.    I  went  thither, 

where  I  had  good  service  for  the  Lord  and  the 
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testimony  of  his  blessed  truth,  the  Lord  won- 
derfully strengthening  me  over  old  age  and 
other  infirmities,  so  that  the  journey  was  made 
easy.  When  the  service  of  the  great  meeting 
was  over  I  went  home,  in  company  of  Friends. 

Soon  after  this  our  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
Leinster  being  appointed  at  Castledermot, 
having  some  drawings  upon  my  spirit,  I  went 
thither ;  and  afterwards  I  went  to  our  ensuing 
National  Half  Year's  Meeting  at  Dublin,  in 
both  which  the  Lord  strengthened  me  mightily 
in  the  service  of  his  blessed  truth,  in  doctrine 
and  church  discipline,  and  the  power  of  the 
Lord,  in  his  testimony,  was  over  all.  When 
the  service  of  these  large  and  heavenly  meet- 
ings was  over,  I  went  home  in  the  company  of 
some  Friends.  Now  finding  myself  unable  to 
endure  long  journeys,  I  was  content  to  rest  in 
the  will  of  God,  who  had  lengthened  my 
time  to  old  age,  and  done  great  things  for 
me,  to  whose  great  and  worthy  name  be 
praise,  glory  and  honor,  for  ever  and  ever- 
more. 

So  having  rested  some  time,  and  kept  to 
meetings  near  home,  finding  my  ability  some- 
thing strong  again,  and  my  mind  drawn  forth 
to  visit  Friends'  meetings  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  I  set  forward  in  the  seventh  month 
following,  accompanied  with  Richard  Guy  and 
Joshua  Strangman,  and  came  to  Birr,  where 
we  had  a  meeting  with  Friends,  and  next  day 
to  Limerick,  and  had  a  meeting  there  with 
Friends,  and  on  the  day  following,  Joshua 
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Strangman  returned  home  ;  but  I,  with  Richard 
Guy,  went  to  Charlevil,  and  there  had  a  meet- 
ing with  Friends.  On  the  next  day  to  Cork, 
and  there  had  two  large  meetings  on  the  first- 
day  of  the  week.  From  thence  we  went  to 
Bandon,  and  had  a  meeting  there  with  Friends, 
so  returned  to  Cork ;  and  from  thence  in  com- 
pany of  several  Friends  we  came  to  Youghal 
the  next  day,  and  had  a  meeting  there.  Friends 
in  those  places  shewed  great  expressions  of 
gladness  to  see  me  once  more  among  them,  and 
we  were  sweetly  refreshed  in  the  Lord  J esus 
Christ,  and  one  in  another;  for  the  Lord's  re- 
freshing goodness  went  along  in  that  visit,  and 
I  had  many  sweet  comfortable  opportunities 
with  Friends  who  came  to  see  me,  besides  pub- 
lic meetings. 

Now  at  Youghal  we  parted  with  Friends  in 
the  tendering  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  filled  our  hearts  with  his  goodness,  and  I 
with  Richard  Guy  went  to  Kilcommonbeg 
(some  Friends  of  Youghal  accompanying  us 
over  the  mountains,)  and  we  had  a  meeting  at 
Joshua  Fennel's  house  with  Friends  of  that 
quarter.  Then  we  went  to  James  Russel's 
house,  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Tip- 
perary,  and  had  a  meeting  there  with  Friends 
of  that  part;  here  George  Rooke  from  Dublin 
met  me,  and  we  rode  to  Clonmel,  and  had  a 
meeting  there  with  Friends,  to  which  came 
several  Friends,  who  where  going  to  Munster 
Province  Meeting  at  Waterford. 

From  thence  we  went  in  company  with  them, 
and  alighted  at  Carrick  at  an  inn,  to  refresh 
ourselves  and  horses.  Soon  after  which  I  was 
taken  with  a  violent  griping,  excessive  vomiting 
and  shaking  of  my  whole  body,  so  that  it  shook 
the  bed  I  lay  upon,  and  I  was  not  fit  to  travel 
that  day  nor  the  next.  Thomas  Pierce  and 
Richard  Guy,  both  skilful  in  physick,  staid  with 
me,  and  after  two  days  rest  I  found  myself 
much  easier  ;  then  considering  the  matter,  and 
finding  freedom  in  my  spirit,  I  returned  home- 
ward, accompanied  with  my  two  friends  afore- 
said ;  at  Ballinakil,  Thomas  Pierce  left  me  and 
went  homeward,  and  Richard  Guy  accompanied 
me  to  my  own  dwelling.  This  journey  was 
above  two  hundred  miles,  and  I  then  about 
eighty-three  years  of  age. 

After  this,  when  I  had  rested  some  time  at 
home,  and  kept  to  our  meetings  for  the  worship 
of  God,  I  found  my  body  something  fresh,  and 
able  to  travel  some  short  journeys  in  truth's 
service,  and  Leinster  Province  Meeting  being 
at  Castledermot,  I  went  thither.  When  the 
service  of  the  meeting  was  over,  which  held 
part  of  three  days,  I  returned  to  my  house  and 
ianiily,  and  about  a  week  after  our  National 
Half  Year's  Meeting  was  at  Dublin,  in  the 
ninth  month ;  and  I  went  thither  in  company 
of  some  Friends,  and  was  enabled  to  answer  the 
service  required  of  me  in  that  great  meeting, 


which  held  several  days,  the  Lord's  power  being 
eminently  manifested  for  carrying  on  his  great 
work  of  a  complete  reformation  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  maintaining  of  his  testimony  both 
in  doctrine  and  discipline.  When  that  meet- 
ing's service  was  over  I  returned  to  my  house, 
and  kept  to  our  meetings,  as  usually  I  had  done, 
but  found  my  body  grow  weaker  and  weaker  in 
divers  respects,  yet  my  understanding  sound. 

Our  next  National  Half  Year's  Meeting  being 
at  Dublin,  as  usual,  beginning  the  eighth-day  of 
the  third  month,  1712,  I  found  some  drawings 
upon  my  spirit  to  be  there,  and  in  the  faith  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  went  to  that  meeting,  where 
there  was  a  great  appearance  of  Friends,  and 
the  service  of  truth  carried  on  in  great  peace 
and  concord ;  the  Lord's  blessed  power  enabled 
me  to  perform  my  part  of  the  service  committed 
to  me  in  that  meeting,  both  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, to  his  praise  and  my  comfort.  Here  I 
took  my  leave  of  Friends,  never  expecting  to 
see  their  faces  any  more  in  that  place.  When 
the  service  of  the  great  meeting  was  over,  which 
held  about  three  days,  in  the  worship  of  God 
and  church  discipline,  I  went  to  my  own  house, 
in  company  of  my  son  Tryal  Edmundson  and 
Richard  Eves,  and  found  my  body  could  not 
endure  to  travel,  being  now  near  eighty-five 
years  old. 

A  supplement  containing  several  weighty  ex- 
pressions of  William  Edmundson  on  his  death- 
bed, with  a  brief  account  of  his  death  and 
burial. 

This  worthy  elder,  after  his  return  home,  as 
abovesaid,  attended  meetings  there-away,  whilst 
of  ability  of  body,  also  read  over  his  journal  and    ;  | 
other  papers,  and  on  the  day  before  he  took    J  [ 
his  bed,  was  at  a  burial  near  his  own  dwelling, 
at  Friends'  burying  place  in  Tineel,  where  he  L 
bore  a  living  testimony  to  Friends  and  neigh-  | 
bors  present,  advising  all  to  make  ready  for  h 
such  a  time  as  that,  viz.,  death,  &c,  and  exhor-  {[ 
ting  young  people  to  beware  of  pride  and  height;  L 
which  testimony,  though  short,  was  very  reach-  L 
ing,  a  good  power  attending,  and  concluded  in 
sweet  and  fervent  prayer  to  the  Lord. 

Next  day,  being  the  second  of  the  sixth  k 
month,  a  few  hours  after  he  had  finished  the  L 
reading  of  his  writings  for  truth's  service,  he  i 
took  his  bed  of  the  illness  whereof  he  died,  and 
having  his  will  altered  according  to  his  mind, 
he  said,  he  was  willing  to  die,  and  well  satisfied 
to  go  out  of  this  troublesome  world,  for  his  day's 
work  waS  finished. 

On  the  fourth  of  the  said  month  he  said  to 
Friends  present,  "I  find  my  legs  fail  me,  and 
it  is  tedious  to  die  upward,  desiring  the  Lord 
would  make  his  passage  easy.  And  requesting 
Friends,  that  his  will  might  be  performed,  and 
the  substance  of  his  journal  no  way  altered ;  and 
I  desire,  said  he,  if  any  Friend  have  a  paper 
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that  I  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Kildare,  shewing 
my  reasons  for  leaving  their  church,  it  may  be 
taken  care  of,  and  several  other  papers ;  par- 
ticularly those  that  I  wrote  in  Jamaica.  And 
soon  after  said,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou  great 
Physician,  look  upon  me,  who  canst  cure  me;  I 
had  rather  die  than  live."  And  that  night 
being  very  ill  and  full  of  pain,  he  was  desirous 
to  go  to  bed,  which  was  prepared  for  him,  and 
when  helped  towards  it,  he  kneeled  down  on  the 
bedside,  and  was  enabled  in  the  midst  of  his 
extremity  to  call  upon  Grod,  to  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  of  Friends  present,  beseeching  the 
Lord  to  abate  in  some  measure  the  bitterness  of 
the  pain  that  lay  on  him,  which  in  a  great  de- 
gree was  answered,  for  though  he  got*  little 
s'eep  that  night,  yet  lay  for  the  most  part  pretty 
easy  and  quiet ;  towards  morning,  being  in  a 
very  tender  frame  of  spirit,  he  was  truly  thank- 
ful to  G-od  for  his  mercy  and  goodness,  and  did 
bless,  praise  and  magnify  his  great  name  for  the 
same,  desiring  those  present  to  praise  the  Lord 
also  on  his  behalf. 

On  the  fifth-day  of  the  said  month,  there 
being  some  Friends  in  the  room,  sitting  quietly 
by  him,  he  desired  their  prayers  for  him,  for  he 
was  weak,  and  not  able  to  undergo  much. 
Soon  after  which  he  got  a  little  sleep,  and  when 
he  awoke,  asked,  Were  Friends  gone  ?  He  was 
asked,  how  he  did  ?  He  said,  "  very  weak." 
Then  besought  the  Lord  to  this  effect :  Forget 
not  thy  wonted  mercies,  but  mitigate  these 
pains,  if  it  be  thy  will,  and  stand  not  at  a  dis- 
tance in  this  time  of  need  :  I  pray  thee,  O  Lord  ! 
Touch,  one  touch  with  thy  finger,  and  cure  all. 
And  a  little  after  ordered  where  his  grave  should 
be  made,  and  gave  necessary  advice  and  charge 
to  his  children. 

On  the  sixth-day  of  the  said  month,  he  ex- 
pressed to  some  Friends  his  concern  and  trou- 
ble of  mind,  because  of  pride  and  height  that 
young  people  were  gone  into,  far  wide  from  the 
humility  and  plainness  that  truth  led  Friends 
into  in  the  beginning ;  and  said,  one  examples 
another  therein.    And  his  spirit  jpemed  bur- 
thened  under  a  sense  thereof.    At  night  when 
he  went  to  bed,  he  renewed  his  supplication  to 
ihe-  Lord,  not  to  forget  his  wonted  kinduess  to- 
wards him,  &c. 
On  the  seventh  instant,  he  said  to  his  wife, 
am  now  clear  of  the  world  and  the  things  of 
And  to  Friends  who  came  to  visit  him 
at  afternoon,  he  said,  Friends,  you  would  do 
veil  to  retire  to  the  Lord.    And  after  a  time  of 
i  ilent  waiting,  he  prayed  fervently  unto  Grod  to 
K  heir  great  comfort,  and  though  the  pains  and 
I  xtremity  of  his  distemper  were  great,  yet  he 
ore  it  patiently ;  and  divers  Friends  from 
sveral  parts  coming  to  see  him,  he  frequently 
eelared  his  zealous  concern  for  truth's  pros- 
erity,  and  promotion  of  its  government  in  the 
hurches  of  Christ,  that  not  only  those  who 
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were  peculiarly  concerned  as  elders  in  the  dis- 
cipline and  oversight  of  the  church,  should  be 
such  as  were  rightly  qualified  and  gifted  for 
that  service,  men  of  truth,  fearing  G-od  and 
hating  covetousness ;  but  also  that  all  who  were 
admitted  into  a  close  communion,  as  members 
of  men  and  women's  meetings,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  truth,  and  walk  agreeable  thereto  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  conversation.  And  when 
such  came  to  visit  him,  who  had  not  been  sub- 
ject to  those  wholesome  rules,  established  in 
the  church  for  good  order  and  discipline,  he  did 
not  spare  to  admonish  and  reprove  them,  in  the 
authority  of  truth,  and  for  their  good. 

On  the  tenth  instant  at  night,  he  being  in  a 
heavenly  frame  and  concern  of  mind,  discerni- 
ble to  those  near  him,  he  spake  thus  :  Heaven 
and  earth,  sea  and  dry  land,  and  all  things  shall 
be  shaken  ;  nothing  must  stand,  but  what  is 
according  to  the  will  of  Grod :  so  look  to  it 
Friends.  And  some  time  after  said  to  this  ef- 
fect :  I  lie  here  under  pain,  and  would  fain 
be  removed ;  but  I  am  like  one  that  pursues 
death,  and  it  flees  from  me,  although  I  see  not 
wherefore  my  time  should  be  prolonged,  my 
natural  parts  being  decayed ;  neither  see  I  any 
thing  I  have  left  undone,  which  the  Lord  re- 
required  of  me,  when  I  had  strength  and 
ability,  or  that  the  Lord  chargeth  me  with  any 
neglect  or  transgression. 

On  the  eighteenth,  as  he  lay,  he  spake 
thus  to  some  present:  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you,  if  you  have  ears  to  hear  it  ;  the 
spirit  of  vanity  is  let  loose,  the  Lord  suffers  it, 
and  it  is  like  to  make  a  separation.  At  another 
time,  he  said  to  some  intimate  Friends  present : 
There  are  wonderful  things  to  be  done,  the 
Lord  hath  a  mighty  work  to  do,  that  must  be 
gone  through,  and  there  be  few  that  see  through 
it. 

Several  other  weighty  expressions  dropped 
from  the  mouth  of  our  said  dear  and  ancient 
Friend  in  the  time  of  his  sickness,  some  of 
which  are  inserted  in  the  testimonies  given 
forth  by  Friends,  who  visited  him  near  his  end, 
and  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses  thereof. 

To  conclude  :  Though  it  may  be  supposed  di- 
vers of  the  author's  last  sayings  were  not  com- 
mitted to  writing,  which,  if  remembered,  might 
have  been  worthy  thereof;  yet  what  is  here 
collected  may  demonstrate  his  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  Grod  and  welfare  of  Sion  to  his  latter  end; 
who,  after  about  one  month's  sickness  and  pain 
of  body,  somewhat  sharp  to  bear  at  times 
having  run  the  race  with  pati3nce,  and  kept  the 
faith,  departed  this  life  in  sweet  peace  with  tiie 
Lord,  in  unity  with  his  brethren,  and  good  will 
to  all  men,  the  thirty-first  day  of  the  sixth 
month,  1712,  being  near  eighty-five  years  old, 
and  was  buried  the  fourth-day  of  the  seventh 
month  following,  in  Friends'  burying  place  at 
Tineel,  near  his  own  late  dwelling  place,  being 
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accompanied  to  the  grave  by  many  Friends  and 
others  from  several  parts,  where  divers  testimo- 
nies were  borne  from  a  lively  sense  of  his  mani- 
fold services,  perils  and  labors  of  love,  both  in 
this  nation  and  islands  abroad ;  after  which  his 
body  was  decently  interred,  but  his  memorial 
lives  among  the  righteous. 


AN  EXTRACT. 

Exalt  your  thoughts  a  little,  and  conceive  the 
ways  of  God;  look  abroad  over  the  world,  and 
what  do  you  behold  ? — Noiseless  nature  putting 
forth  her  buds,  and  drinking  the  milk  of  her 
existence  from  the  distant  sun.  Where  is  God  ? 
He  is  not  seen,  he  is  not  heard.  Where  is  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps — where  the  rushing  of 
his  chariot  wheels — where  is  his  store-house  for 
this  inhabited  earth — where  are  the  germs  of 
future  plants,  where  the  juices  of  future 
fruits — and  where  is  the  hand  dividing  its 
portion  to  every  living  -thing,  and  filling  their 
hearts  with  life  and  joy  ?  Lift  your  thoughts  a 
little  higher ;  behold  the  sun;  doth  he,  when 
preparing  to  run  his  race,  shake  himself  like  a 
strong  man  after  sleep,  and  make  a  rustling 
noise,  and  lift  up  his  voice  to  God  for  a  renewal 
of  his  exhausted  strength  ?  Doth  the  pale-faced 
and  modest  moon,  which  cometh  forth  in  the 
season  of  the  night,  make  music  in  the  still  si- 
lence to  her  Maker's  praise  ?  Do  the  stars  in 
their  several  spheres  tell  to  mortal  sense  the 
wondrous  stories  of  their  births?  Turn  your 
thoughts  inward  upon  yourselves,  and  say  if 
your  manly  strength  did  grow  out  of  infant 
helplessness,  with  busy  preparations  and  noisy 
workmanship,  as  the  chiseled  form  of  man  grow- 
eth  out  of  the  quarried  stone.  In  the  still  even- 
ing, when  you  lay  you  down  wearied  and  worn 
out,  doth  your  strength  return  during  the 
watches  of  the  sleepy  and  unconscious  night  by 
noise  and  trouble,  as  a  worn-out  machine  is 
refitted  by  the  cunning  workman  ?  Tell  me  how 
intelligence  grows  upon  the  unconscious  babe  ? 
where  are  the  avenues  of  knowledge,  and  by 
what  method  doth  it  fix  itself?  Yet,  though 
God  maketh  not  his  arm  bare  through  all  the 
earth,  and  hath  no  heralds  of  his  praise  sta- 
tioned in  the  lofty  heavens ;  and  though  in  the 
wondrous  recesses  of  human  nature  his  presence 
be  nowhere  sensibly  felt,  yet  who  doth  not  be- 
lieve that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  full- 
ness thereof ;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell 
therein  ;  that  the  heavens  declare  his  glory,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork  ;  that  he 
hath  breathed  into  our  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  that  the  inspiration  of  God  hath  given  us 
understanding. — Edward  Irving. 


THE  HUMAN  HEART. 

The  velvet  moss  will  grow  upon  the  sterile 
rock  the  mistletoe  flourish  on  the  naked 


branches — the  ivy  cling  to  the  mouldering  ruin 
— the  pine  and  cedar  remain  fresh  and  fadeless 
amid  the  mutations  of  the  dying  year — and, 
Heaven  *be  praised!  something  green,  something 
beautiful  to  see,  and  grateful  to  the  soul,  will,  in 
the  coldest  and  darkest  hour  of  fate,  still  twine 
its  tendrils  around  the  crumbling  altars  and 
broken  arches  of  the  desolate  temples  of  the 
human  heart. 


THE  TRUE  SOURCE  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  life  of  devotedness  to 
God,  that  eminent  minister,  Dr.  Payson,  ob- 
served, that  Christians  might  avoid  much  trou- 
ble and  inconvenience  if  they  would  only  believe 
what  they  profess — that  God  is  able  to  make 
them  supremely  happy  in  himself,  independently 
of  all  circumstances. 

"  They  imagine,"  he  writes,  "  that  if  such  a 
dear  friend  were  to  die,  or  such  and  such  blessings 
were  removed,  they  should  be  miserable,  where- 
as God  can  make  them  a  thousand  times  happier 
without  them. 

To  mention  my  own  case.  God  has  been  de- 
priving me  of  one  mercy  after  another ;  but  as 
one  was  removed,  he  has  come  in  and  filled  up 
its  place. 

Now  when  I  am  a  cripple,  and  notable  to  move 
I  am  happier  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life  before, 
or  ever  expected  to  be ;  and  if  I  had  believed  this 
twenty  years  ago,  I  might  have  been  spared  much 
anxiety. 

If  God  had  told  me  some  time  ago,  that  he 
was  about  to  make  me  as  happy  as  I  could  be  in 
this  world,  and  then  had  told  me  that  he  should 
begin  by  crippling  me  in  all  my  limbs,  and  re- 
moving me  from  my  usual  sources  of  enjoyment, 
I  should  have  thought  it  a  very  strange  mode  of 
accomplishing  his  purpose.  And  yet  how  is  his 
wisdom  manifest  even  in  this." 


LETTER  PROM  ISAAC  PENINGTON. 
To  one  under  Divine  Visitation. 

Oh,  dear  friend] — The  eternal  love  of  thy  Fa- 
ther is  to  thee,and  because  He  loves  thee  and  wculd 
entirely  enjoy  thee,  therefore  doth  he  so  griev- 
ously batter  and  break  down  that  which  stands 
in  the  way.  What  He  is  doing  towards  thee,  tho 
canst  not  know  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  here 
after.    Only  be  still,  and  wait  for  the  springin 
up  of  hope,  in  the  seasons  the  Father  sees  n 
cessary ;  that  thou  mayst  not  faint  under  Hi 
hand  but  be  supported  by  His  secret  power,  un 
til  his  work  be  finished.    The  great  thing  n 
cessary  for  thee  at  present  to  know,  is,  the  draw 
ings  of  His  Spirit;  that  thou  mayst  not  ign~ 
rantly  withstand  or  neglect  them,  and  protra 
the  day  of  thy  redemption. 

Oh  look  not  after  great  things — small  breath 
ings,  small  desires  after  the  Lord,  if  true  and 
pure,  are  sweet  beginnings  of  life.    Take  heed 
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of  despising  "  the  day  of  small  things,"  by 
looking  after  some  great  visitations,  proportion- 
able to  thy  distress,  according  to  thy  eye.  Nay, 
thou  must  become  a  child,  thou  must  lose  thy 
own  will,  quite,  by  degrees.  Thou  must  wait 
for  life  to  be  measured  out  by  the  Father,  and 
be  content  with  what  proportion,  and  at  what 
time,  He  shall  please  to  measure. 

Oh  !  be  little,  be  little,  and  then  thou  wilt  be 
content  with  little;  and  if  thou  feel  now  and 
then  a  check  or  a  secret  smiting,  in  that  is  the 
Father's  love;  be  not  over-wise,  nor  over-eager 
in  thy  own  willing,  running  and  desiring,  and 
thou  mayst  feel  it  so ;  and  by  degrees  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  thy  Guide,  who  will  lead  thee 
step  by  step,  in  the  path  of  life,  and  teach  thee 
to  follow,  and  in  his  own  season  powerfully  judge 
that  which  cannot  nor  will  not  follow.  Be  still 
and  wait  for  light  and  strength  ;  and  desire  not 
to  know  nor  comprehend,  but  to  be  known  and 
comprehended  in  the  love  and  life  which  seeks 
out,  gathers  and  preserves  the  lost  sheep. 

I  remain  thy  dear  friend  and  a  well-wisher  to 
thy  soul,  in  the  love  of  my  Father.       I.  P. 

A  HINT  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Sidney  Smith,  in  one  of  the  ablest  of  his 
Essays,  says : 

"  I  know  of  no  principle  which  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  fix  in  the  habits  of  young  people, 
than  that  of  the  most  determined  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  ridicule.  Give  not  up  to 
the  world,  nor  to  the  ridicule  with  which  the 
world  enforces  its  dominion  over  every  trifling 
question  of  manner  and  appearance.  Learn 
from  the  earliest  days  to  insure  your  principles 
against  the  perils  of  ridicule.  If  you  think  it 
right  to  differ  from  the  times,  and  to  make  a 
stand  for  any  valuable  point  of  morals,  do  it, 
however  rustic,  however  antiquated,  however 
pedantic  it  may  appear ;  do  it,  not  for  insolence, 
but  seriously  and  grandly,  as  a  man  who  wears  a 
soul  of  his  own  in  his  bosom,  and  does  not  wait 
till  it  shall  be  breathed  into  him  by  the  breath 
of  fashion.  Let  men  call  you  mean,  if  you 
know  you  are  just;  hypocritical,  if  you  are 
honestly  religious;  pusillanimous,  if  you  feel 
you  are  firm.  Resistance  soon  converts  unprin- 
cipled wit  into  sincere  respect;  and  no  after 
time  can  tear  from  you  those  feelings  which 
every  man  carries  within  him  who  has  made  a 
noble  and  successful  exertion  in  a  virtuous 
cause." 

CALM,  PEACE,  AND  LIGHT. 
There  is  a  Calm  the  poor  in  spirit  know, 
That  softens  sorrow,  and  that  sweetens  woe  ; 
There  is  a  Peace  that  dwells  within  the  breast 
When  all  without  is  stormy  and  distrest; 
There  is  a  Light  that  gilds  the  darkest  hour, 
When  dangers  thicken,  and  when  tempests  lower. 
That  calm  to  faith,  and  hope  and  love  is  riven, 
That  light  shines  down  to  man  direct  from  heaven  ! 
—Gems  of  English  Poetry. 


"Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath  and  evil  speaking,  b" 
put  away  from  you." — Ephesians. 

When  Christianity  shall  have  done  its  work, 
home  on  earth  will  be  a  type  of  heaven.  Each 
member  will  be  zealous  for  others'  good,  strive 
for  their  happiness,  guard  jealously  their  pure 
name,  and  labor  for  their  advancement  in  all 
sanctified  ways.  All  that  relates  to  home  and 
friends  will  be  sacred,  screened  from  profane 
eyes,  forbidden  to  careless  lips,  leaving  nothing 
for  the  carping  world  to  drag  into  the  light,  and 
gossip  of  in  the  market  places  and  the  streets. 
The  faults,  the  crimes  that  invade  the  family 
circle,  should,  if  possible,  send  no  lurid  flame 
abroad,  but  be  covered,  concealed,  excused  as 
far  as  may  be,  and  only  striven  with  in  the 
might  of  a  holy  love  that  can  subdue  evil  if 
aught  that  is  in  man's  power  may  do  so.  If 
such  endeavors  fail,  then  the  stricken  heart 
must  throw  itself  with  only  the  more  abandon 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  Comforter,  and  find  in 
hopes  of  heaven  its  final  consolation. 

There  is  no  surer  test  of  the  Christian  than 
that  he  has  put  away  from  his  conversation  all 
bitterness,  and  wrath  and  evil  speaking,  that  he 
can  at  least,  place  the  seal  of  silence  where 
words  would  irritate.  If  necessary  to  rebuke, 
the  true  disciple  of  his  Master  can  do  so  with 
-a  kindness  that  wounds  only  to  heal ;  and  when 
he  would  warn,  the  guileless  earnestness  of  his 
language,  the  truth  shining  through  all,  find 
their  way  into  perhaps  an  otherwise  hardened 
and  ungenerous  heart. 

How  much  less  sorrow  and  trouble  would 
there  be  in  the  world,  if  those  only  who  call 
themselves  by  Christ's  name  and  profess  to  fol- 
low in  His  steps,  kept  strict  watch  over  their 
daily  conversation,  excluding  every  irreverent 
and  unkind  word,  every  improper  allusion,  every 
thing  that  savors  of  idle  or  malicious  gossip  ! 
How  soon  would  their  influence  be  felt  on  every 
hand,  how  silently  like  the  dew  it  would  quicken 
the  waste  places  in  the  heart,  and  how  surely  it 
would  bless  both  him  who  gave  and  him  who 
received. 

There  is  no  more  effectual  self-discipline  than 
that  required  to  guard  the  lips.  The  word  once 
spoken  can  no  more  be  recalled  than  the  breath 
of  air  that  bore  it  on  its  mission  ;  it  may  wound, 
it  may  slay,  but  it  can  no  more  come  back  than 
the  hour  that  has  swept  into  a.  past  eternity. 
How  few  but  have  said  that,  which,  if  it  could 
be  purchased  back,  would  be  thought  cheap  at 
the  price  of  every  earthly  possession ;  and  to 
avoid  regret,  the  wise  will  carefully  weigh  their 
words  and  test  them  by  the  pure  precepts  of 
Christ.  Very  few  repent  for  the  doubtful,  un- 
spoken word;  very  many  repent  an  utterance 
whose  long  train  of  consequences  have  rendered 
many  a  pathway  rough  and  gloomy. 

He  who  offends  .not  in  word,  approaches  very 
near  Christ's  standard  of  perfection.    If  be  can 
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bear  reproach  without  bitterness,  wrath  without 
retaliation,  if  he  can  bear  patiently  the  malicious 
censures  of  seeming  friends,  and  still  breathe 
only  the  language  of  kindness  and  forbearance, 
surely  the  work  of  regeneration  in  his  soul  is 
passing  to  its  completeness. 

No  human  being  can  spring  at  once  from  a 
state  of  carelessness  in  thought  and  speech,  into 
an  habitual  watch  over  himself.  It  is  by  slow 
degrees  that  all  improvement  is  gained.  Little 
by  little  the  great  battle  with  temptation  is 
fought,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour ;  but  it  is  an 
important,  part  of  Christian  duty,  not  to  be  neg- 
lected without  sin.  The  influence  even  of  the 
humblest  is  wide  spread,  measureless,  for  no 
man  liveth  to  himself  alone. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  feeling  of  ac- 
countability for  the  wonderful  gift  of  language, 
and  yet  how  large  a  part  of  our  earthly  life  it  is. 
The  little  one  draws  from  his  parent's  lips  his 
most  important  lessons;  youth  needs  the  pre- 
cepts of  wisdom;  mature  years  need  mutual 
solace  and  strength,  and  decrepit  age  listens  to 
words  of  hope  as  only  those  can  who  walk  in  the 
twilight  of  earth. 

Let  each  one  consecrate  this  priceless  gift  to 
the  highest  and  holiest  purposes,  silent  rather 
than  to  praise  evil,  eloquent  always  for  the  good 
and  right,  ready  always  with  words  of  consola- 
tion, encouragement,  hope  ;  never  giving  utter- 
ance to  aught  that  could  wound  or  dishearten. 
Let  pure  thoughts  find  fitting  language,  and  all 
that  one  earnest  heart  can  do  toward  inaugura- 
ting heaven  upon  earth  will  be  accomplished. — 
B.  J.  L.,  in  Jf.  E.  Farmer. 


\     DALES  OF  YORKSHIRE  AND  LANCASHIRE. 

r  George  Fox,  in  his  travels  far  and  wide 
through  the  realm  to  promulgate  his  doctrines, 
penetrated  into  these  dales.  From  the  top  of 
Pendle-hill  in  Lancashire,  where  there  is  an  im- 
mense prospect,  he  tells  us  in  his  journal,  that 
he  had  a  vision  of  the  triumphs  of  his  ministry, 
and  of  the  thousands  that  would  be  converted 
to  his  peculiar  faith.  Descending  in  the  strength 
of  this  revelation,  he  marched  northward,  and 
speedily  found  in  these  dales  a  primitive  race, 
ready  to  adopt  his  opinions  and  practices,  so 
congenial  to  a  simple  and  earnest-hearted  peo- 
ple. There  he  .repeatedly  came,  and  sojourned 
long;  and  the  accounts  of  the  extraordinary 
meetings  held,  and  the  effect  produced,  have 
few  parallels  in  the  history  of  religious  reformers. 
There  is  a  little  Church  of  England  chapel 
perched  on  the  highest  point  of  Kendal  Fells, 
not  far  from  Sedburgh,  which  is  in  the  outskirts 
of  this  district,  called  Firbank  Chapel,  where  a 
thousand  people  are  said  to  have  been  collected 
to  hear  him,  and  at  which  three  hundred  peo- 
ple were  convinced  of  the  truth,  to  use  his  own 
words,  at  one  time, — Francis  Howgill,  the  min- 


ister, being  one  of  them.  That  little  chapel  is 
standing  yet,  perhaps  the  very  humblest  fabric 
in  England  belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
old  and  dilapidated,  and  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  wild  situations.  There  are 
the  identical  little  windows  at  which  some  of 
the  old  people  stood  within  the  chapel  to  listen 
to  the  preacher  without,  thinking  it  strange  to 
worship  any  where  but  in  a  church  or  chapel. 
Near  the  door  is  a  rock,  on  which  he  relates 
that  he  stood  to  preach.  From  its  high  site  you 
look  round  over  dreary  moors,  and  a  vast  tract 
of  out-stretched  country,  and  wonder  whence 
the  people  gathered  to  his  ministry.  But  his 
fame  was  that  of  an  apostle  all  round  this  coun- 
try. In  Sedburgh  churchyard  stand  two  yew 
trees,  under  the  shade  of  which,  he,  on  one  oc- 
casion, preached,drawing  all  the  people  out  of  the 
church  to  him.  Within  the  dales  themselves 
he  planted  several  meetings,  at  Aysgarth,  Coun- 
terside,  and  Laygate.  These  meeting  still  re- 
main, and  a  considerable  number  of  Friends  are 
scattered  through  the  dales,  of  a  primitive  and 
hospitable  character.  "We  went,  on  the  only 
Sunday  which  we  passed  in  the  dales,  to  his  fa- 
vorite meeting  at  Counterside,  and  could  almost 
have  imagined  that  the  remarkable  times  of  his 
ministry  were  yet  remaining.  We  found  the 
meeting  situated  amid  a  cluster  of  rustic  cot- 
tages in  pleasant  Simmerdale,  by  Simmerdale 
Water.  The  house  in  which  he  usually  lived 
during  his  visits  to  this  valley,  adjoining  the 
meeting;  a  true  old-fashioned  house,  where  the 
remains  of  his  oaken  bedstead  were  still  pre- 
served ;  and  a  very  handsome  one  it  must  have 
been,  and  far  too  much  adorned  with  the  vanity 
of  carving  for  so  plain  a  man,  and  so  homely  a 
place.  But  the  people  were  flocking  from  all 
sides,  down  the  fells,  along  the  dales,  to  the 
meeting,  not  only  the  Friends  themselves,  but 
the  other  dales-people  ;[and  we  found  Mr.  Joseph 
Pease,  brother  of  the  M.  P.,  and  his  lady,  from 
Darlington,  addressing  a  crowded  audience.  The 
old  times  of  Fox  seemed  indeed  returned.  The 
preacher's  discourse  was  one  of  an  earnest  and 
affectionate  eloquence,  and  the  audience  was  of 
a  most  simple  and  unworldly  character.  Almost 
every  person,  man  or  woman,  had  a  nosegay  in 
hand;  nosegays  in  truth,  for  they  very  liberally 
and  repeatedly  applied  them  to  the  organ  whence 
they  are  named.  The  herbs,  for  they  consisted 
rather  of  herbs  than  flowers,  were  as  singular 
as  the  appearance  of  such  a  host  of  nosegays 
itself.  Not  one  of  them  was  without  a  piece  of 
southernwood,  in  some  instances  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  bush,  and  evidently  there  entitled  to 
its  ancient  name, "  lads'-loveand  lasses'  delight." 
With  this  was  grasped  in  many  a  hardy  hand, 
thyme  and  alecost,  and,  in  many,  mint !  No 
doubt  the  pungent  qualities  of  these  herbs  are 
found  very  useful  stimulants  in  close  and  crowd- 
ed places  of  worship,  and  especially  under  a  \ 
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drowsy  preacher,  by  those  whose  occupations  for 
the  other  six  days  lie  chiefly  out  of  doors,  in  the 
keen  air  of  hills  and  moors.  That  such  is  the 
object  of  them  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  a 
poor  woman  who  offered  us  a  little  bunch  of 
these  herbs  as  we  entered  the  meeting-house, 
saying  with  a  smile,  "they  are  so  reviving." 

Amongst  the  Friends  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  substantial  people,  who  lead  here  a  sort 
of  patriarchal  life,  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
on  the  hills  around  them.  And  their  houses, 
placed  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  yet  not  far 
above  the  level  of  the  valley,  with  their  ample 
gardens,  must  be  in  the  summer  months  most 
agreeable  abodes.  Old  English  hospitality  and 
kindness  are  found  here  in  all  their  strength. 
We  called  on  several  of  the  resident  proprietors, 
and  amongst  others  Mr.  William  Fothergill,  at 
Carr-End,  sinee  deceased.  The  garden  of  this 
gentleman  was  a  perfect  paradise  of  roses.  But 
the  fine  old  intellectual  man  himself,  retaining 
beyond  his  eightieth  year,  and  in  this  secluded 
place,  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  the  love  of 
books  and  aspirations  after  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge and  freedom  through  the  world,  was  a  still 
more  attractive  object.  He  was  the  descendent 
of  two  well-known  men,  Dr.  Fothergill,  and 
Saniuel  Fothergill,  an  eminent  minister  in  this 
society.  Talent  and  liberality  of  sentiment 
seem  a  congenial  growth  of  these  dales,  for  the 
able  and  noble  minded  Adam  Sedgwick  is  a  na- 
tive of  one  of  them. — Howitt's  Rural  Life  in 
England. 

THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD. 

The  love  of  God,  like  the  sunlight,  must  be 
appropriated  to  be  beneficial.  There  must  be 
a  correspondence  to  you  in  it,  or  it  can  be  of  no 
use  to  you. 

It  takes  two  things  to  make  a  violet — the  root 
and  the  season.  The  season  cannot  make  a 
violet  without  any  root,  and  the  root  cannot 
make  a  violet  without  any  season.  These  two 
things  must  go  together,  or  there  can  be  no 
violet.  If  the  thread  is  there,  and  the  spinner 
is  there,  working  together,  they  will  make  the 
garniture  of  the  summer. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  human  soul.  God 
makes  nothing  without  the  germs  in  you,  and 
the  germs  in  you  make  nothing  without  God  ; 
and  when  these  germs  are  brought  under  the 
influence  of  God's  love,  and  they  reach  out  and 
accept  these  things,  then  comes  on  the  garden 
of  the  Lord  in  the  human  soul. 

Then  do  not  trust  that  because  God  is  so 
good  it  makes  no  difference  what  you  are.  Do 
not  say,  "  I  may  sin  as  much  as  I  like,  and  it 
will  make  no  difference,  because  God  is  so 
good."  God's  goodness  will  be  a  blessing  to 
you  if  you  accept  it,  and  it  will  be  a  condemna- 
tion to  you  if  you  do  not.    For  God  is  just,  as 


well  as  good ;  and  every  organ  and  part  of 
man's  nature  bears  witness  that  God  has  estab- 
lished, from  eternity  to  eternity,  a  connection 
between  goodness  and  happiness,  and  between 
evil  and  sorrow. 

God's  love  is  as  far  ahead  of  your  thought  of 
reforming,  as  the  soft  winds  are  ahead  of  the 
flowers'  thought  of  starting.  Do  you  suppose 
the  crocuses  that  are  to-day  blossoming  in  my 
garden  sent  a  messenger  to  the  winds  of  the 
south,  saying,  "  Come  and  see  us  ?"  Did  not 
these  winds,  did  not  days  of  warmth,  unsolicited, 
come  to  help  them  out  ?  It  is  the  foregoing 
love  of  God  which  breathes  on  the  soul  that 
draws  us  in  love  toward  him.  We  love  him 
because  he  first  loved  us.  And  when  you  be- 
gin to  feel,  "  I  am  not  content  with  my  wicked- 
ness," it  is  God  in  you.  When  you  begin  to 
feel,  "  I  would  that  I  could  break  away  from  my 
evil  companions,"  it  is  God  persuading  you. 
When  you  begin  to  feel,  "  If  I  thought  I  should 
succeed,  I  would  try  to  live  a  Christian  life,"  it 
is  God  awakening  you.  When,  desiring  to  be 
a  better  man,  you  say,  "  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
realize  that  God  loves  me,  what  an  encourage- 
ment it  would  be  to  me !"  already  your  sinful 
disposition  is  breaking  up ;  already  the  sweet 
touches  of  the  divine  Spirit  are  upon  the  soul, 
the  heavens  are  radiant  around  about  you,  and 
your  feelings  are  the  palpitations  and  pulsations 
of  the  heart  that  God's  love  is  causing  in  you. 
For  the  rest,  throw  yourself,  with  undisguised 
faith,  into  the  arms  of  that  love.  Be  afraid 
that  there  is  not  enough  water  in  the  ocean  to 
wash  you  clean,  but  do  not  be  afraid  that  there 
is  not  enough  in  God's  heart  to  take  a  poor  sin- 
ner. Be  afraid  that  the  products  of  the  earth 
are  not  sufficient  to  feed  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
but  do  not  be  afraid  that  there  is  not  food  enough 
for  the  soul  that  goes  to  God,  saying,  "  I  am 
unworthy,  but  oh  !  what  art  thou  !"   W.  H.  B. 


EFFECTS  OF  WAR. 


We  have  received  a  report  of  the  religious 
labors  of  Edward  C.  Jones  in  the  Insane  Hos- 
pital, Blockley.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  effects 
of  war  in  increasing  mental  diseases  : 

We  are  now  passing  through  a  national  epoch 
which  is  thoroughly  testing  the  intellectual  in- 
tegrity of  our  millions ;  and  the  years  to  come 
will  evince  the  fact  that  war  must  have  wrecked 
mind  and  wrecked  fortune  in  its  train.  The  in- 
evitable hardships  of  the  field  will  tell  on  the 
mental  faculties  of  many,  for  we  must  remember 
that  the  quiet  comforts  of  home  do  much  to 
keep  in  tune  the  harp  of  a  thousand  strings. 
And  this  brings  up  the  collateral  thought,  that 
the  divine  institute  of  the  family  builds  a  wall 
around  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  heart.  The 
isolation  of  a  homeless  and  unsettled  life  has 
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always  done  much  to  develope  morbid  and  mental 
conditions.  The  brains  which  yield  are  not 
generally  those  of  the  toiling  heads  of  families. 
The  detached  in  society  succumb  the  soonest. 
We  think  the  tables  of  our  Institutions  catalogue 
this  result.  Hence,  whatever  in  our  social  ha- 
bits inhibits  the  general  prevalence  of  the  ma- 
trimonial relation,  adds  to  the  harvest  of  alienated 
mind.  A  rational  home  culture  will  soon  de- 
populate our  Asylums  ;  but  when  will  such  cul- 
ture prevail  among  us  ?  We  are  excitable  at 
the  fireside  as  well  as  the  mart.  The  steam- 
pressure  is  upon  us  within  doors  and  without ; 
and,  unhappily,  society  fixes  its  standard  of  res- 
pectability so  high,  that  few  can  double  the 
Cape  Horn  of  limited  means  and  settle 
in  life  so  as  to  secure  that  popular  esteem 
and  recognition,  which  is  of  more  weight  to 
thousands  than  the  smile  of  God.  With  simpler 
habits,  fewer  exactions  of  style  and  fashion, 
more  recreation,  less  dishonesty,  a  more  con- 
siderate attention  to  those  who  are  now  made  to 
feel  how  vast  is  the  distance  between  wealth  and 
toil,  there  would  soon  be  a  social  mind  engen- 
dered, of  a  firm  texture,  and  a  close  grain  in  its 
composition.  Even  war,  with  its  holocaust  of 
victims,  must  yield  to  that  perverted  system  of 
society  which  fastens  wrongs  upon  the  helpless. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  2 ,  1863. 


Erratum. — In  the  article  on  "  Social  Inter- 
course among  Friends/'  published  in  the  In- 
telligencer of  last  week,  the  word  leave  should  be 
inserted  in  the  last  paragraph,  second  line,  be- 
tween "  and  "  .and  "  immediately."  The  omis- 
sion of  it  by  the  printer  materially  impairs  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed. 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  -10th  mo.  last,  Elizabeth  H. 
Prior,  widow  of  John  Prior,  late  of  Scipio,  Cayuga 
county,  New  York,  in  the '63d  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  of  typhoid  fever,  22d  of  10th  mo.,  1862, 

Clarkson  G.,  aged  nine  months  ;  on  the  31st  of  12th 
mo.,  Edward  H.,  aged  10  years,  and  on  the  10th  of 
1st  mo.,  1863,  Ella,  aged  14  years,  children  of  Allen 
and  Phebe  Ann  Flitcraft. 

 ,  of  cancer,  at  her  residence  at  Pipe  Creek,  on 

the  13th  of  2d  mo.,  1863,  Sarah  Haines,  wife  of 
•  Reuben  Haines,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Beulah 
Xippincott,  of  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey,  in  the 
5 2d  year  of  her  age.  Her  disease  was  very  lingering, 
and  accompanied  with  great  suffering,  which  she 
bore  with  patience  and  resignation. 

— — ,  on  the  11th  ult.,  at  Pleasantville,  Westchester 
county,  N.  Y.,  Phebe  Anna  Pierce,  daughter  of 
•Joseph  and  Hannah  S.  Pierce,  aged  33  years.  J 


For  Friends*  Intelligence*. 
VASSAR  FEMALE  COLLEGE  OF  POUGHKEEPSIE, 
NEW  YORK. 

The  construction  of  a  Friends'  Boarding 
School,  for  the  better  education  of  our  young 
people,  so  much  an  object  of  importance  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  Friends  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  has  produced  a 
disposition  in  some  of  our  members,  to  look 
around  them  to  see  what  has  been  done,  or  is 
now  doing,  in  other  quarters,  to  produce  a 
higher  standard  of  instruction  generally.  We 
have  lately  received  from  some  of  our  coadju- 
tors who  are  interested  in  this  way,  several  ac- 
counts of  Yassar  Female  College,  and  amongst 
them  a  pamphlet  containing  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  meetings  of  its  Trustees  held  in  1861 ; 
we  have  also  seen  with  pleasure,  a  concise  and 
comprehensive  notice  of  the  Institution  in  the 
Friends'  Intelligencer  of  Fourth  month 
18th,  with  large  extracts  from  the  address  of 
its  founder  to  his  Trustees ;  the  men  to  whom 
he  confides  the  responsible  charge  of  carrying 
out  the  concern,  or  at  least  of  assisting  him  in 
bearing  the  weight  thereof.  We  ask  the  readers 
of  that  article  again  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  subject,  whilst  we  re-produce  some  of  these 
extracts,  and  make  comments  upon  them.  We 
do  so  with  the  greater  willingness,  because  of 
the  fine  and  rare  example  thereby  offered  to 
the  monied  men  of  every  religious  community, 
(our  own  community  included,)  of  an  individual 
giving  up,  while  he  yet  lives,  large  portions  of 
his  estate,  in  order  to  secure  a  blessing  to  the 
world.  Matthew  Yassar,  the  enlightened  and 
benevolent  projector  of  the  Vassar  Female  Col- 
lege, has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Trustees 
chosen  without  sectarian  prejudice,  from  the 
different  Christian  denominations  around  him, 
the  munificent  sum  of  four  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  dollars,  for4the  purpose  of  building  up  an 
establishment,  for  imparting,  as  he  says,  to  the 
young  women  who  may  be  placed  there,  "  the 
most  perfect  education  of  the  body,  mind,  and 
heart."  In  his  address  to  the  Trustees,  which 
has  been  prepared  with  the  care  and  fore- 
thought due  to  the  grandeur  of  the  design  in 
contemplation,  he  makes  an  admission  which 
we  believe  has  never  been  fully  acted  upon,  ex- 
cept in  the  Society  of  Friends ;  a  Society  which 
from  its  first  rise  has  held  the  female  mind  in 
due  estimation.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  for 
his  other  noble  efforts  to  elevate  woman  to  her 
true  position,  we  feel  bound  to  extend  toward 
him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  also  to 
lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  statement,  in  which, 
with  peculiar  force,  dignity  and  beauty,  he  de- 
fines his  opinions  in  relation  to  the  College,  and 
makes  his  generous  and  just  acknowledgment 
on  behalf  of  the  mental  qualities  of  woman, 
briefly  in  the  following  words  : 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  woman,  having 
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received  from  lier  Creator  the  same  intellectual 
constitution  as  man,  has  the  same  right  as  man 
to  intellectual  culture  and  development." 

Ci  I  consider  that  the  mothers  of  a  country 
mould  the  character  of  its  citizens,  determine  its 
institutions,  and  shape  its  destiny." 

M  It  has  also  appeared  to  me,  that  if  women 
were  properly  educated,  some  new  avenues  to 
useful  employment,  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
gentleness  and  modesty  of  her  sex,  might  be 
opened  to  her." 

The  course  of  study  which  the  system  of 
Matthew  Vassar  embraces,  and  which  is  clearly 
pointed  out  to  the  Trustees  in  the  address,  is 
Jiberal,  comprehensive,  sensible,  and  free  from 
those  ultraisms  which  have  been  sometimes 
found  to  disfigure  even  laudable  attempts  for 
improving  the  human  race.  It  is,  however, 
his  purpose  to  grant  to  those  who  possess  talents 
for  the  Fine  Arts,  opportunities  for  their  culti- 
vation much  removed  from  the  standard  of  sim- 
plicity which  the  people  called  Quakers  have 
in  their  masses  thus  far  maintained.  Judging 
from  his  recommendation  that  the  College  be 
provided  with  an  extensive  gallery  of  art,  we 
must  consider  him  as  one  of  those  philanthro- 
pists who  look  on  the  talents  conferred  upon 
individuals  as  "gifts,"  bestowed  for  a  good  pur- 
pose, and  deserving  of  encouragement.  But 
the  founder  of  the  College  with  all  his  liberal 
views,  does  not  forget  to  be  practical.  Thus  we 
find  him,  while  engaged  in  preparing  an  insti- 
tution, furnished,  to  use  his  own  language  "  with 
all  needful  aids  and  appliances  "  for  developing 
the  resources  of  the  female  mind,  demonstrating 
no  desire  to  deliver  the  sex  from  the  obligations 
for  which  woman  is  constitutionally  fitted  by 
her  all-wise  Creator.  On  the  contrary,  he  car- 
ries throughout  his  plan  a  pervading  sense  of 
her  characteristics;  bearing  always  in  mind, 
that  the  beings  on  whose  accounts  he  is  con- 
cerned, and  whom  he  seeks  to  ennoble  by  proper 
education,  have  other  duties  than  those  which 
are  merely  connected  with  literature,  science 
and  art ;  and  with  a  foretaste  of  the  grave 
lj  household  cares  likely  to  await  the  recipients 
of  his  educational  bounties,  and  the  necessity 
which  may  attend  them  in  after  life  to  minister 
to  the  physical  wants  of  their  families,  he  care- 
fully introduces  amongst  the  needful  branches 
of  education,  "domestic  economy,  practically 
taught,  so  as  to  enable  the  graduates  readily  to 
become  skilful  housekeepers  ;"  an  item,  which 
when  we  consider  that  some  of  the  students,  and 
perhaps  many  of  them,  may  be  orphans,  or 
otherwise  deprived  of  the  adequate  requisites 
for  instruction  in  domestic  affairs,  places  the 
stamp  of  utility  on  the  whole  course  of  their  in- 
struction. One  clause  in  the  address  will  re- 
mind the  reader  of  a  part  of  the  essay  issued  by 
the  "  Friends'  Educational  Association "  in 
1861,   where  "  indigent  students"   are  re- 


ferred to.  A  similarity  is  also  apparent  in 
some  other  paragraphs,  but  as  the  readers  of 
the  Intelligencer  will  probably  examine 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Vassar  Female  College  for  them- 
selves, it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  them  here. 
"  Indigent  students  "  are  referred  to  in  the  ad- 
dress in  the  following  lines  : 

"  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  the  Vassar  Fe- 
male College  a  charity  school,  whose  advantages 
shall  be  free  without  charge ;  for  benefits  so 
cheaply  obtained  are  cheaply  held ;  but  it  is 
believed,  the  friends  of  the  Institution  will  ena- 
ble it  to  offer,  to  all,  the  highest  educational  ad- 
vantages at  a  moderate  expense,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  instruction  in  existing  Semina- 
ries. I  earnestly  hope  the  funds  may  prove 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  gratuitous  admission 
of  a  considerable  number  of  indigents  students 
annually ;  at  least,  by  regarding  the  amount  re- 
mitted in  most  cases,  as  a  loan,  to  be  subse- 
quently repaid,  from  the  avails  of  teaching  or 
otherwise.  Reference  should  be  given  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  decided  promise,  such  as  are  likely 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  some  particular 
department  or  pursuit,  and  especially  to  those 
who  propose  to  engage  in  the  teachings  of  the 
young  as  a  profession."  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  address  to  the  Trustees,  is  thus 
expressed : 

"  It  is  my  fervent  desire,  that  I  may  live  to 
see  the  Institution  in  successful  operation,  and 
if  God  shall  give  me  life  and  strength,  I  shall 
gladly  employ  my  best  faculties  in  co-operating 
with  you  to  secure  the  full  and  perfect  consum- 
mation of  the  work  before  us."  We  earnestly 
unite  in  the  desire  thus  fervently  expressed, 
and  hope  that  length  of  days  may  be  added  to 
the  blessings  already  conferred  on  Matthew 
Vassar,  and  also  that  his  great  enterprise — an 
enterprise  which  confers  honor  on  our  country — 
may  be  carried  into  successful  operation.  Under 
such  auspices  we  may  be  permitted  to  believe,  that 
a  class  of  females  will  be  raised  up  in  the  Institu- 
tion, not  only  in  our  own  age,  but  in  succeeding 
times,  comparable  to  the  virtuous  woman  spoken 
of  by  "  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king  of 
Israel,"  and  whose  price  he  pronounces  to  be 
"  above  rubies,"  and  oS  which  he  says  : 

"  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust 
in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil." 

"  She  will  do  him  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the 
days  of  her  life." 

"  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in 
her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness." 

"  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold, and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness." 

"  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed  ; 
her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her." 

We  hope  to  hear,  in  the  coming  autumn,  that 
in  accordance  with  the  notice  given,  the  Col- 
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lege  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  students 
at  the  time  proposed.  T. 
Baltimore,  4th  mo.  20th,  1863. 


EFFECT    OF  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

A  certain  man  of  learning  and  genius  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  being  frustrated  in  the 
hope  of  a  distinguished  career  by  a  disease 
which  compelled  his  physician  to  interdict  all 
severe  task-work  of  the  brain,  centered  the 
ambition  denied  to  himself  in  his  only  son,  whom 
he  educated  at  home.  To  him,  brilliant  and 
quick,  this  boy  seemed  the  most  stolid  of  dun- 
ces. A  friend  to  whom  he  complained  of  the 
filial  stupidity  which  destroyed  his  last  earthly 
hope,  and  embittered  the  sole  occupation  which 
sustained  his  interest  in  the  world,  said  to  him, 
"  Let  the  boy  stay  with  me  for  a  week,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  I  will  tell  you  what  can  be 
done  with  him."  The  father  consented. — 
When  the  week  was  over,  the  friend  came  to 
him  and  said — "Courage;  your  boy  has  one 
faculty,  in  the  natural  strength  of  which  he  ex- 
cels both  you  and  myself.  It  is  true  that  he  can 
only  learn  a  very  little  at  a  time,  and  that 
with  a  slowness  and  difficulty  which  must  be 
tenderly  consulted.  But  the  very  slowness  and 
difficulty  with  which  he  acquires  an  idea  im- 
presses that  idea  lastingly  on  his  mind,  unless 
you  confuse  and  efface  it  by  sending  another 
idea  to  unsettle  it  before  it  be  fixed.  If,  when 
he  brings  you  his  exercise  of  six  lines  blurred 
and  bungled,  you  cry  '  Blockhead  V  and  give 
him  a  box  on  the  ear,  certainly  you  give  him 
something  to  remember  which  is  not  in  his  les- 
son— you  give  him  a  box  on  the  ear  !  Place 
before  him  one  idea  at  a  time — associate  it  with 
pleasure,  not -pain  ;  he  will  keep  that  one  idea 
firmly,  and  that  one  idea  will  lead  on  to  another. 
In  a  word,  never  scold  him  for  the  slowness  of 
his  apprehension ;  praise  him  cordially  for  the 
tenaciousness  of  his  memory.  Instead  of  six 
lines  and  blame,  give  him  one  line  and  praise." 
The  father  mused.  "  Now  you  mention  it," 
said  he,  •''  the  boy  has  a  good  memory,  though 
not  in  his  lessons.  He  is  never  at  fault  in  a 
date,  if  it  be  not  in  his  "  History/  and  never 
forgets  a  place,  if  it  be  *ot  in  his  Latin  gram- 
mar." 

"  And  what  is  more,"  said  the  friend,  "  do 
you  not  find  that,  while  he  cannot  learn  by 
heart  any  abstract  maxims  of  right  and  wrong 
which  you  extract  from  the  {  Spectator/  or 
i  Blair's  Sermons/  he  is  as  honest  as  if  he  had 
digested  a  whole  library  of  essays  and  sermons. 
You  leave  your  shillings  loose  on  your  table 
ready  to  his  hand,  if  he  wished  to  buy  a  kite  or 
a  trap-bat ;  but  he  never  takes  one,  does  he  ?" 
"Certainly  not — it  is  bad  enough  that  he  should 
be  a  dunce ;  Heaven  forbid  that  he  should  be  a 
thief!" 
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"  Well,  then,  the  boy  has  acquired  for  him- 
self an  idea  of  scrupulous  honor — even  under 
temptation ;  the  idea  came  to  him  insensibly 
and  without  being  confused  by  other  ideas  of 
pain — came  to  him  partly  through  the  silent) D 
influences  of  your  own  living  example,  of  your 
own  careless  talk  when  you  are  not  teaching, 
and  partly  from  the  unconscious  sentiment  of 
pride  and  pleasure  in  knowing  that  he  is  implic- 
itly trusted.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that,  with 
the  gifts  of  a  tenacious  memory,  and  with  the 
strong  sense  of  the  point  of  honor,  you  should 
as  little  fear  that  your  boy  will  remain  a  dunce 
as  that  he  will  become  a  thief  ?  Lead  him  up- 
ward to  learning  so  gradually  that  you  do  not 
create  the  necessities  for  blame,  which  are 
stumbling-blocks  in  his  way.  You  create  those 
necessities  if  you  ask  him  to  do  what  you  know 
he  cannot  do.  Quick  and  brilliant  like  your- 
self you  cannot  make  him  ;  but  you  can  easily 
make  him  solid  and  judicious.  Look  round 
the  world ;  for  one  man  who  wins  high  place  in 
it  through  quickness  and  brilliancy,  do  you  no 
count  twenty  men  who  have  achieved  positions 
more  enviable  through  solidity  and  judgment? 
Now,  let  me  call  in  your  boy  f  you  shall  hear  him 
repeat  a  fable,  which  he  has  learned  by  heart 
in  less  time  than  he  could  learn  two  lines  of  the 
1  Propria  quse  maribus,'  and  you  will  at  once, 
when  you  hear  him,  divine  the  reason  why." 
The  boy  is  called  in.  He  begins,  at  first  hesita- 
tingly and  shyly,  to  repeat  the  fable  of  "  The 
Hare  and  the  Tortoise."  But  scarcely  has  he 
got  through  three  lines  before  the  friend  cries 
out  "  Capital !  well  remembered;"  the  boy's 
face  begins  to  brighten — his  voice  gets  more 
animated — the  friend  shows  the  liveliest  inter 
est  in  the  story,  and  especially  in  the  success  of 
the  tortoise,  and  at  its  close  exclaims,  "  Boy,  11 
I  had  your  memory  I  would  master  all  that  is 
worth  the  remembering.  Think,  as  long  as  you 
live,  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise,  and— let  the 
hare  jeer,  the  tortoise  will  win  the  race." 

"  I  don't  flatter  him,  you  see,"  whispered  the  F 
friend  to  the  father.  "  I  don't  tell  him  that  he" : 
is  the  hare — I  tell  him  frankly  that  he  is  the 
tortoise,  and  can't  afford  to  lose  an  inch  of  the 
way.  (Aloud) — And  now,  my  boy,  if  we  are 
to  beat  the  hare,  we  must  get  through  the  4  Pro- 
pria quos  maribus'  but  we  must  get  through  it, 
like  the  tortoise,  inch  by  inch ;  your  father  will' 
not  set  you  more  than  one  line  at  a  time,  and 
will  give  you  your  own  time  to  learn  it ;  and  a£ 
I  know  that  a  more  honest,  honorable  boy  does 
not  exist,  so  we  trust  to  you  to  say  when  yofli 
find  that  one  line  is  too  little — that  the  pain  o\ 
learning  more  is  not  equal  to  the  pleasure  oi 
getting  on,  and  catching  up  to  the  hare;  and  bj 
the  end  of  a  month  we  shall  have  you  asking  tc 
learn  a  dozen  lines.  Meanwhile,  fasten  youi 
whole  mind  upon  one  line." 

The  boy  smiled ;  the  father  saw  the  smile 
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md  embraced  him.  The  hint  was  taken — and 
hough,  certainly,  the  boy  never  ripened  into  a 
wit  or  a  poet,  he  took  honors  at  the  University, 
md  now  promises  to  become  one  of  the  safest 
,nd  soundest  consulting  lawyers  at  the  Chan- 
:ery  bar.  May  his  father,  who  still  lives,  see 
lis  sou  on  the  road  to  the  Woolsack. — Bulwer 
nhis  Caxtoniana. 


GENIUS  AND  TALENT. 


What  is  genius  ?    Genius  is  the  bird  that 
its  and  sings  and  soars  as  her  feelings  move 
ier.  She  rises  like  the  eagle  on  her  heavenward 
ray ;  she  touches  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  crags, 
nd  if  she  comes  down  to  the  vales  and  plains 
elow,  it  is  but  to  descend  gracefully  and  dip 
er  plumage  in  the  crystal  waters  of  the  moun- 
rin  lake.    Genius  is  the  anvil  of  the  dragon, 
rliicli,  uplifted,  evokes  all  earthly  and  divine 
hings  ;  unlocks  all  secrets  of  nature,  science, 
nd  art ;  which  calls,  and  is  answered  ;  which 
ays,  and  it  is  done ;  which  commands,  and  it 
:ands  forth ;  which  makes  things  of  what  were 
ot  things.    But  we  promise  to  show  not  only 
'hat  this  strange  and  mystic  power  called  ge- 
ius  is,  but  also  what  its  relations  are  to  talent 
nd  to  tact — other  forces  upon  which  it  depends 
)r  its  best  manifestations  and  most  beneficent 
isults.    What  is  talent,  and  what  is  the  con- 
ection  between  it  and  genius  ?    Talent  is  a 
iculty  of  the  mind  which  enables  it  to  put  forth 
seful  effort.    "  It  comprises  general  strength 
f  intellect  and  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  being 
toulded  to  specific  employments such  is  the 
efinition  the  learned  give  us.    Talent,  too,  is 
le  result  of  training  in  no  such  sense  as  ge- 
ius  is.    We  would  call  it  an  acquisition  rather 
lan  an  endowment.    For  instance,  a  man,  as 
le  result  of  years  of  patience,  industry,  and 
lith,  may  paint  a  good  picture ;  or  carve  a 
atue  or  write  a  poem.    By  following  certain 
axims  and  rules  in  literature  and  art,  he  may 
jquire  an  aptitude  for  certain  special  kinds  of 
bor.    But  if  he  be  a  painter,  he  cannot  paint 
ike  Appeles  ;  he  cannot  make  cherries  look  so 
itural  that  the  birds  of  heaven  shall  be  de- 
dved  and  come  and  peck  at  them.    Talent  in 
p  tinting,  sculpture,  architecture,  or  any  other 
,  h,  may  result  in  considerable  progress  and 
u.  ficiency,  nay, -may  lead  to  respectability  on  the 
ffl  [tirt  of  him  who  exhibits  it ;  but  that  is  all ; 
Jfl  uinence  is  impossible  to  any  efforts  save  those 
i  I'  consummate  genius.    Nevertheless,  talent, 
we  have  said,  is  not  to  be  despised ;  nay,  it 
11  accomplish  what  genius    itself  cannot 
hieve.    Talent  is  intellect  in  its  vigor  and 
'  'ength,  and  it  is  that  which  rules  the  world, 
it  cannot  plan  cathedrals,  it  can  build  them ; 
'=  I  it  cannot  shine  as  the  sun,  it  can  twinkle  as 
e  star ;  and  genius  herself  must  look  through 
ndows  constructed  by  eye  and  ear  and  head 


of  this  homely  yet  useful  power.- 
Quarterly  Review. 


•National 


THOUGHT    ESSENTAL  TO  HEALTH. 

If  we  would  have  our  bodies  healthy,  our 
brains  must  be  used,  and  used  in  orderly  and 
vigorous  ways,  that  the  life-giving  streams  of 
force  may  flow  down  from  them  into  the  expectr 
ant  organs,  which  can  minister  but  as  they  are 
ministered  unto.  We  admire  the  vigorous  ani- 
mal life  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  justice  we  recog- 
nize, and  partly  seek  to  imitate,  the  various 
gymnastic  and  other  means  which  they  em- 
ployed to  secure  it.  But  probably  we  should 
make  a  fatal  error,  if  we  omitted  from  our  cal- 
culation the  hearty  and  generous  earnestness 
with  which  the  highest  subjects  of  art,  specu- 
lation and  politics,  were  pursued  by  them. 
Surely,  in  their  case,  the  beautiful  and  ener- 
getic mental  life  was  expressed  in  the  athletic 
and  graceful  frame.  And  were  it  a  mere  ex- 
travagance to  ask  whether  some  part  of  the  las- 
situde and  weariness  of  life,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  in  our  day,  might  not  be  due  to  lack  of 
mental  occupation  on  worthy  subjects,  exciting 
and  repaying  a  generous  enthusiasm,  as  well  as 
to  an  over-exercise  on  lower  ones?  Whether 
an  engrossment  on  matters  which  have  not  sub- 
stance enough  to  justify  or  satisfy  the  mental 
grasp,  be  not  at  the  root  of  some  part  of  the 
maladies  which  affect  our  mental  convalescence  ? 
Any  one  who  tries  it,  soon  finds  out  how  weary- 
ing, how  disproportionately  exhausting,  is  an 
overdose  of  "  light  literature/'  compared  with 
an  equal  amount  of  time  spent  on  real  work. 
Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  due  exercise  of 
brain — of  thought — is  one  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  human  life.  The  perfect  health  of  a 
man  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  an  ox  or  a  horse. 
The  preponderating  capacity  of  his  nervous 
parts  demands  a  corresponding  life. —  Gornhill 
Magazine. 

Extracted  from  '« A  Day  at  the  Dead  Sea,"  by  Frances  Power 
Cobbe. 

It  was  while  riding  through  the  low  hills 
covered  with  this  vegetation,  and  just  before 
coming  out  on  the  blighted  flats  of  the  Dead  Sea 
that  one  of  those  pictures  passed  before  me 
which  are  ever  after  hung  up  in  the  mind's  gal- 
lery among  the  choicest  of  the  spoils  of  Eastern 
travel.  By  some  chance  I  was  alone,  riding  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  caravan,  when, 
turning  the  corner  of  a  hill,  I  met  a  man  coming 
towards  me,  the  only  one  we  had  seen  for  se- 
veral hours  since  we  had  passed  a  few  black 
tents  some  eight  or  ten  miles  away.  He  was  a 
noble-looking  young  shepherd,  dressed  in  his 
earners-hair  robe,  and  with  the  lithesome,  pow- 
erful limbs  and  elastic  step  of  the  children  of 
the  desert.    But  the  interest  which  attached  to 
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him  was  the  errand  on  which  he  had  manifestly 
been  engaged  on  thoseDead  Sea  plains  from  which 
he  was  returning.  Round  his  neck,  and  with  its 
little  limbs  held  gently  by  his  hand,  lay  a  lamb 
he  had  rescued,  and  was  doubtless  carrying  home. 
The  little  creature  lay  as  if  perfectly  content  and 
happy,  and  the  man  looked  pleased  as  he  strode 
along  lightly  with  his  burden,  and  as  I  saluted 
him  with  the  usual  gesture  of  pointing  to  heart 
and  head,  and  the  "salaam  alik !"  (Peace  be 
with  you),  he  responded  with  a  smile  and  kindly 
glance  at  the  lamb,  to  which  he  saw  my  eyes 
were  directed.  It  was  actually  the  beautiful 
parable  of  the  Gospel  acted  out  before  my  sight. 
Every  particular  was  true  to  the  story ;  the 
shepherd  had  doubtless  left  his  "  ninety  and 
nine  in  the  wilderness,"  round,  the  black  tents 
we  had  seen  so  far  away,  and  had  sought  for  the 
lost  lamb  till  he  found  it  where  it  must  quickly 
have  perished  without  his  help,  among  those 
blighted  plains.  Literally,  too,  "when  he  had 
found  it,  he  laid  it  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing." 
It  would,  I  think,  have  been  a  very  hard  heart 
which  had  not  blessed  G-od  for  the  sight,  and 
taken  home  to  itself  with  fresh  faith,  the  lesson 
that  Grpd  suffers  no  wandering  sncep  to  be  fin- 
ally lost  from  his  great  fold  of  heaven.  Even 
though  man  may  wander  to  the  utmost  bounds 
of  his  iniquity,  yet  the  Glood  Shepherd,  rejoic- 
ing, shall  bring  the  wanderer  home,  "for  he 
will  seek  till  he  find  him,"  even  on  the  Dead  Sea 
shore. 

I  longed  for  a  painter's  power  to  perpetuate 
that  beautiful  sight,  a  better  and  a  truer  lesson 
than  the  scapegoat. 


Selected. 

I*  TRUST  IN  GOD  AND  PERSEVERE." 
BY  OLIVER  OAKWOOD. 

Brother  is  life's  morning  clouded, 

Has  the  sunlight  ceased  to  shine  ; 
Is  the  earth  in  darkness  shrouded, 

Wouldst  thou  at  thy  lot  repine? 
Cheer  up,  brother,  let  thy  vision 

Look  above,  see  !  light  is  near ; 
Soon  will  come  the  next  transition  ; 

"  Trust  in  God  and  persevere !  " 

Brother,  has  life's  hope  receded, 

Hast  thou  sought  its  joys  in  vain ; 
Friends  proved  false  when  mostly  needed, 

Foes  rejoicing  at  thy  pain? 
Cheer  up  brother,  there's  a  blessing 

Waiting  for  thee,  never  fear  ; 
Foes  forgiving,  sins  confessing: 

"  Trust  in  God  and  persevere." 

Brother,  all  things  round  are  calling 

With  united  voice  "be  strong  ! " 
Though  the  wrongs  of  earth  be  galling, 

They  must  lose  their  strength  ere  long, 
Yea,  my  brother,  though  life's  trouble, 

Drive  thee  near  to  dark  despair, 
Soon  'twill  vanish  like  a  bubble  ; 

"Trust  in  God  and  persevere." 


He,  from  his  high  throne  in  heaven, 

Watches  every  step  we  take, 
He  will  see  each  fetter  riven, 

Which  our  foes  in  anger  make, 
Cheer  up,  brother,  He  has  power 

To  dry  up  every  bitter  tear, 
And  though  darkest  tempests  lower, 

"Trust  in  God  and  persevere." 

Brother,  there's  a  quiet  slumber 

Waiting  for  thee,  in  the  grave ; 
Brother,  there's  a  glorious  number 

Christ  in  mercy  deigns  to  save ; 
Wait  then,  till  life's  quiet  even 

Closes  round  thee,  calm  and  clear, 
And  till  called  from  earth  to  heaven, 

u  Trust  in  God  and  persevere." 


MY  CHILD. 


I  cannot  make  him  dead  1 

His  fair,  sunshiny  head 
Is  ever  bounding  round  my  study  chair; 

Yet  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 

With  tears  I  turn  to  him, 
The  vision  vanishes — he  is  not  there  1 

I  walk  my  parlor  floor, 

And  through  the  open  door, 
I  hear  a  footfall  on  the  chamber  stair  ; 

I'm  stepping  toward  the  hall, 

To  give  the  boy  a  call ; 
And  then  bethink  me  that— he  is  not  there  ! 

I  thread  the  crowded  street ; 

A  satchell'd  lad  I  meet 
With  the  same  beaming  eyes  and  colored  hair ; 

And,  as  he's  running  by, 

Follow  him  with  my  eye, 
Scarcely  believing  that — he  is  not  there  ! 

I  know  his  face  is  hid 

Under  the  coffin  lid  ; 
Closed  are  his  eyes — cold  is  his  forehead  fair ; 

My  hand  that  marble  felt ; 

O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt ; 
Yet  my  heart  whispers  that — he  is  not  there  ! 

I  cannot  make  him  dead  ! 

When  passing  by  his  bed, 
So  long  watched  over  with  parental  care, 

My  spirit  and  my  eye 

Seek  it  inquiringly ; 
Before  the  thought  comes  that — he  is  not  there ! 

When  at  the  cool,  grey  break 

Of  day  from  sleep  I  wake, 
With  my  first  breathing  of  the  morning  air, 

My  soul  goes  up  with  joy 

To  him  who  gave  my  boy; 
Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that — he  is  not  there 

When  at  the  day's  calm  close, 

Before  we  seek  repose, 
I'm  with  his  mother,  offering  up  our  prayer ; 

Whate'er  I  may  be  saying, 

I  am,  in  spirit,  praying 
For  our  boy's  spirit,  praying— he  is  not  there  ! 

Not  there  ? — Where,  then,  is  he  ? 

The  form  I  used  to  see 
Was  but  the  raiment  that  he  used  to  wear ; 

The  grave  that  now  doth  press 

Upon  that  cast  off  dress 
Is  but  his  wardrobe  locked — he  is  not  there  ! 

He  lives! — in  all  the  past 
He  lives  ! — nor  to  the  last, 
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)f  seeing  him  again  will  I  despair  ; 

In  dreams,  I  see  him  now  ; 

And  on  his  angel  brow 
t  see  it  written,  'Thou  shalt  see  me  there!  \ 

Yes,  we  all  live  to  God  ! 

Father,  thy  chastening  rod 
3o  help  us,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  bear  j 

That  in  the  spirit  land, 

Meeting  at  thy  right  hand, 
Twill  be  our  heaven  to  find  that — he  is  there! 

— Pierpont. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 


THERMOMETER. 

FOURTH 
MONTH. 

1  6  A.  M. 

9  A.  M. 

12  M. 
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NE 
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NW 

NE 
N 

S  E 
NE 

k 

NW 
NW 

NE  NE 

N  NE 
S  E  S  E 

NE  NE 

N  N 

NW  NW 
NW  NW 

Clear  A.  M. 
Rain  P.  M. 
Clear. 
Clear. 

Clear  A.  M. 
Cloudy  P.M. 
Cloudy.Rain 
2£  inches. 
Clear. 
Clear. 

Mean  of  the  week  53-4. 

Same  time  last  year  50-8. 

The  above  table  shows  the  bearing  of  the 
Barometer;  for  example,  on  the  24th,  29.4 
during  the  rain. 

Homer  Eachus. 


THE  INDIAN  ART  OF  TRACKING. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  the  woodman's  educa- 
tion of  so  much  importance,  or  so  difficult  to 
I  acquire,  as  the  art  of  trailing  or  tracking  men 
li  and  animals.    To  become  an  adept  in  this  art 
i  requires  the  constant  practice  of  years,  and 
with  some  men  a  lifetime  does  not  suffice  to 
\  learn.    *    *    I  remember,  upon  one  occasion, 
I  as  I  was  riding  with  a  Delaware  upon  the  prai- 
ries, we  crossed  the  trail  of  a  large  party  of  In- 
I  dians  travelling  with  lodges.    The  tracks  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  fresh,  and  I  remarked  to  the 
Indian  that  we  must  be  near  the  party.  "  Oh,  no," 
said  he,  "  the  trail  was  made  two  days  before, 
in  the  morning,"  at  the  same  time  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  where  the  sun  would  be  at  about 
eight  o'clock.  Then,  seeing  that  my  curiosity  was 
excited  to  know  by  what  means  he  arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  he  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 


that  there  had  been  no  dew  for  the  last  two 
nights,  but  that  on  the  previous  morning  it  had 
been  heavy.  He  then  pointed  out  to  me  some 
spears  of  grass  that  had  been  pressed  down  into 
the  earth  by  the  horses'  hoofs,  upon  which  the 
sand  still  adhered,  having  dried  on,  thus  clearly 
showing  that  the  grass  was  wet  when  the  tracks 
were  made.  At  another  time,  as  I  was  travel- 
ling with  the  same  Indian,  I  discovered  upon 
the  ground  what  I  took  to  be  a  bear-track,  with 
a  distinctly  marked  impression  of  the  heel  and 
all  the  toes.  I  immediately  called  the  Indian's 
attention  to  it,  at  the  same  time  flattering  my- 
self that  I  had  made  quite  an  important  dis- 
covery, which  had  escaped  his  observation. 
The  fellow  remarked  with  a  smile,  "  Oh,  no, 
captain,  may  be  so  he  not  bear- track."  He 
then  pointed  with  his  gun-rod  to  some  spears  of 
grass  that  grew  near  the  impression,  but  I  did 
not  comprehend  the  mystery  until  he  dismounted 
and  explained  to  me  that,  when  the  wind  was 
blowing,  the  spears  of  grass  would  be  bent  over 
toward  the  ground,  and  the  oscillating  motion 
thereby  produced  would  scoop  out  the  loose 
sand  into  the  shape  I  have  described.  The 
truth  of  this  explanation  was  apparent,  yet  it 
occurred  to  me  that  its  solution  would  have 
baffled  the  wits  of  most  white  men. — Captain 
Marcy. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  THE  USE  OF  SALT  FOR  CATTLE. 

Is  the  use  of  salt  essential  for  the  health  and 
thrift  of  farm  stock  ?  Or  is  it  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  human  family  ?  The  general 
practice  among  farmers  in  the  inter^pr  of  salting 
their  stock  would  imply  that  they  consider  it 
necessary.  On  Long  Island,  and  I  suppose  on 
the  seaboard  generally,  the  saline  quality  of  the 
atmosphere  appears  to  answer  as  a  substitute, 
and  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  have  but  little  re- 
gard for  it,  especially  those  which  have  been 
reared  there :  those  brought  from  the  interior, 
where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  use  it 
freely  evince  a  greater  relish  for  it,  but  in  neither 
case  have  I  known  any  injurious  results  from  its 
being  withheld.  I  have  thought  the  long  pre- 
valence of  northerly  winds  has  increased,  and 
of  southerly  winds  has  diminished  the  little 
relish  for  it  that  is  indicated  by  Long  Island 
stock. 

The  craving  desire  for  salt  manifested  by 
stock,  especially  cattle  far  in  the  interior,  is  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  people  living  on  the  sea- 
board. Here  it  is  well  known  they  have  a  great 
dread  and  abhorrence  of  blood,  but  as  that  article 
is  known  to  be  imbued  with  salt  to  some  extent, 
their  strong  craving  in  the  interior  for  saline 
substances  overcomes  their  natural  repugnance 
to  blood,  and  they  will  actually  consume  it  with 
apparently  a  high  relish.    Whether  this  is  an 
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usual  occurrence  I  am  unable  to  say ;  I  witnessed 
it  once  in  Illinois. 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  no  carnivo- 
rous animals  have  a  natural  desire  for  salt,  not 
even  the  human  family  in  its  uncombined  state. 
Carnivorous  animals  will  eat  it  when  tempted  to 
do  so  by  admixture  with  inviting  food.  The 
feline  and  canine  species  around  our  dwellings 
I  suppose  cannot  be  induced  to  eat  an  injurious 
quantity  under  any  circumstances;  but  hogs 
and  poultry,  although  they  will  not  partake  of 
it  in  its  uncombined  state,  can  nevertheless  be 
induced  to  eat  of  it  when  it  is  mingled  with 
relishing  food  ;  and  if  eaten  too  freely  will  ope- 
rate fatally ;  and  in  regard  to  poultry  will  de- 
stroy life  almost  as  suddenly  as  arsenic. 

The  injurious  effects  upon  poultry,  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  have  been  confined 
to  chickens  and  turkies ;  of  the  latter,  I  have 
known  twenty-five  full-grown  to  die  within  a 
few  hours  after  eating  freely  of  boiled  turnips, 
which  had  been  saturated  with  brine.  On  two 
occasions,  in  my  own  neighborhood,  a  considera- 
ble number  of  shoats  died  by  partaking  freely 
of  beef  brine.  Their  carnivorous  propensi- 
ties being  so  strong  as  to  overcome  their  disin- 
clination for  salt  in  its  natural  state.  Scurvy, 
one  of  the  most  distressing  and  fatal  diseases  to 
which  mariners  are  liable,  is  produced  by  a  long 
continued  use  of  salted  provision.  I  suppose  no 
arguments  are  necessary  to  prove  that  the  in- 
digestibility  of  animal  food  is  much  increased 
by  its  being  preserved  in  salt. 

The  economy  of  nature  may  afford  some  in- 
struction upon  the  subject.  It  is  well  known 
at  least  by  physiologists  that  the  blood,  the 
lachrymal,  ^Jie  perspiratory,  and  other  fluid 
secretions  of  the  animal  system,  are  all  decided- 
ly salt,  except  milk.  To  whatever  side  human 
opinion  may  incline,  it  is  evident  that  creative 
providence  designed,  that  the  tender  and  im- 
pressible condition  of  early  infancy  should  not 
be  approached  by  this  stimulant.  That  the 
only  article  of  nutriment  expressly  provided  by 
the  Divine  Being  for  the  sustenance  of  infantile 
life  should  be  destitute  of  any  saline  property, 
is  at  least  an  indirect  evidence  that  the  article  is 
not  essential  to  that  condition  of  being. 

In  relation  to  the  adult  portion  of  the  human 
race  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  essential  or  even 
conducive  to  health.  I  do  not  remember  that 
the  first  explorers  of  this  portion  of  our  conti- 
nent allude  to  the  use  of  it  by  the  natives,  or 
any  appliances  by  which  it  was  obtained  by 
evaporation ;  and  as  there  was  no  rock  or  crystal- 
line salt  much  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I 
suppose  it  may  be  an  admissible  assumption 
that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  using  it. 
Capt.  Cook  narrates  that  the  natives  of  Nootka 
Sound,  on  the  north  west  coast  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, had  no  knowledge  of  the  article,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  use  it;  and  an  intelligent 


traveller,  who  has  extensively  visited  the  int(  Pj 
rior  of  that  portion  of  our  continent,  says  th  P| 
native  inhabitants  there  do  not  use  it.  Th  ®  - 
State  Surveyor  of  Louisiana  reports  his  havini  *R 
spent  weeks  in  succession  in  the  interior  of  that  ur  r 
healthy  State  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  yea)  IP 
exposed  to  its  unfavorable  climatic  and  other  loci 
influences,  without  the  use  of  salt,  and  withou  f 
experiencing  any  inconvenience  whatevei  ®l; 
Joshua  Evans,  a  well  known  minister  of  earlie  R 
times,  abstained  during  years  from  salt,  fror  !■ 
religious  scruples,  in  consequence  of  its  bein;  , 
subjected  to  duty  to  pay  war  expenses.  Hi  f" 
abstinence  did  not  apparently  affect  his  health  P 
He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  passed  awa; 
with  a  remarkable  exemption  from  the  suffer  ^ 
ings  that  frequently  attend  that  solemn  period  m 

However  necessary  by  use  it  has  become  t< 
us,  it  is  not  because  we  have  a  natural  relish  foj  P 
it.  If  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a  teaspoonful  o  ^ 
half  that  quantity,  it  becomes  one  of  the  mosl  w 
repugnant  substances  that  can  approach  oui  ^ 
organs  of  taste.  It  is  not  in  consequence  of  an}  "J 
desirable  relish  in  itself  that  we  use  it.  It  doe!  * 
indeed  increase  the  relish  of  food,  but  in  doin£  * 
so  it  merely  acts  the  part  of  an  agent.  Th(l  ^ 
only  respect  in  which  salt  imparts  a  relish  t<  » 
food  is  by  supplying  a  stimulant,  of  which!  ™ 
many  kinds  of  nutriment,  are,  to  some  extentj 
deficient.  In  consequence  of  this  deficiency  o;! 
stimulants,  the  organs  of  taste  are  not  sufficient 
ly  sensitive  to  be  operated  upon  by  ordinary  ft 
food.  But  salt  stimulates  the  papillary  nerves!  *R 
and  enables  them  to  realize  a  higher  apprecia-  jin 
tion  of  the  flavor  of  the  food  presented ;  and  f 
moreover  it  must  be  used  in  a  minute  quantity  ^ 
just  sufficient  to  cause  food  to  be  stimulative  ft 
much  beyond  that  becomes  highly  repugnant.    :  iw 

Taking  into  account  therefore  such  evidences  f 
as  are  accessible,  we  may  safely  arrive  at  the  m 
conclusion,  that  the  disuse  of  salt  has  never  been*  tei 
known  to  be  injurious  to  the  human  family  ;  but!  jl 
that  the  too  free  use,  as  in  the  case  of  salted!  p 
provisions  is  prejudicial  to  health,  and  has  de-j  Ai 
stroyed  very  many  lives.  f Oh 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion  I  place  but  lit-i  It 
tie  dependance  upon  the  unreliable  testimony  oil  isa 
tradition ;  the  alleged  injury  in  ancient  times  re-  h 
suiting  from  its  disuse,  being  contradicted  by  ■ 
modern  facts,  and  unsupported  by  authentic  & 
history. 

The  fossilized  remains  of  animals  both  car-'  *i 
nivorous  and  herbacious,  which  have  been  found! 
in  the  locality  of  the  salt  licks  in  Kentucky,! 
indicate  that  they  resorted  there  in  great  nun> 
bers,  the  former  to  gratify  their  relish  for  their1 
favorite  stimulant,  and  the  latter  as  a  favorable  ''■ 
opportunity  to  obtain  their  prey.    Buffalo  and  I 
deer  probably  constituted  the  principal  salt-1 
seeking  animals,  there  being  no  recognized  evi- 
dence that  animals,  purely  carnivorous,  have 
any  relish  whatever  for  the  article.    The  deep 
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ink  Furrows  licked  into  the  earth  by  these  animals 
tin  indicate  their  earnest  efforts  for  the  gratification 
Thpf  this  appetite.  But  their  persistent  endea- 
;  HDj  vors  to  accomplish  this  purpose  is  no  more  an 
atuni3vidence  of  its  being  a  physiological  necessity 
jenjthan  the  almost  uncontrollable  thirst  of  savage 
bribes  for  alcoholic  liquors  is  an  evidence  that 
:heir  indulgence  in  such  beverages  is  necessary 
the  preservation  of  their  health.  If  the 
iboriginals  could,  by  digging,  have  found  alco- 
Wiol  there,  they  would  doubtless  have  labored 
beiwwith  equal  industry  to  obtain  their  favorite 
Hinitimulant;  the  facts  in  neither  case,  however, 
vould  amount  to  an  argument  in  fav@r  of  the 
-ajliecessity  of  the  gratification. 

There  is  no  doctrine  in  pathological  science 
nore  self-demonstrative  than  that  an  exclusively 
alt  regimen  infuses  into  the  system  one  of  the 
liUnost  dreaded  diseases  to  which  mariners  are 
|  Q)  iable ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason  for  dis- 
])St  )elieving  that  a  similar  diet,  practised  by  us  on 
i  gty and,  would  produce  similar  consequences.  It 
faBjnay  therefore  properly  be  termed,  "The  salt 
ioe;lisease."    Anatomical  dissections  of  those  who 
joino  iave  died  of  this  cause,  show  the  blood  to  have 
T^een  in  a  dissolved  and  putrescent  condition ; 
k  conclusive  refutation  of  the  doctrine  sometimes 
.dvanced,  that  salt  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
ystem  from  a  tendency  towards  putrescency; 
0j  nstead  of  preventing  that  condition  of  the  sys- 
em,  it  either  directly  or  indirectly  promotes  it. 

The  difference  in  the  results  between  mari- 
lers  diseased  from  this  cause  and  ourselves  is, 
hat  while  they  partake  of  the  poison  in  its  less 
iluted  form,  we  partake  of  it  in  combination 
nth.  its  antidotes. 

The  use  of  salt  will  probably  never  be  discon- 
inued  by  that  portion  of  the  human  family  who 
tave  been  accustomed  to  it.  But  to  the  agri- 
ulturist  it  may  be  an  interesting  question, 
whether  its  present  large  consumption  by  cattle 
iad  not  better  be  diminished,  considered  in 
ither  an  economic  or  sanative  point  of  view. 

An  intelligent  farmer  in  the  northern  part 
f  Ohio  once  remarked  to  the  writer,  that  it  was 
ihe  opinion  of  some  that  the  free  use  of  salt, 
iiy  cattle,  was  injurious,  by  creating  an  artificial 
jj,  liirst,  which  induced  them  to  drink  excessively 
Jf  stagnant  and  other  unhealthy  water,  when 
Jjach  happened  to  be  in  their  way.    I  think  he 
lluded  to  the  diseases  known  as  the  dry  and 
jj,  loody  murrain,  as  being  produced  by  the  causes 
amed.    Of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  I 
ave  had  no  opportunity  of  determining. 
J;  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
J)  ae  diseases  of  the  rectum,  and  of  the  alimentary 
,  anal  and  liver,  now  so  distressingly  prevalent 
mong  the  human  family  are,  or  formerly  were, 
41  ery  prevalent  among  the  salt-eating  animals  in 
Jl  be  far  interior ;  and  it  is  also  a  remarkable  in- 
ident  that  animals  of  the  carnivorous  or  semi- 
J!  arnivorous  species,  and  which  never  voluntari- 
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ly  eat  salt,  are  not,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, afflicted  by  the  diseases  named. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  intelligent  western 
farmers  have  already  considered  the  subject, 
and  experimentally  determined  the  question 
whether  the  article  is  essential  for  the  health  of 
their  stock.  Cattle,  long  accustomed  to  its  use, 
would  doubtless  suffer  a  temporary  inconve- 
nience by  its  being  withheld  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  State  prison  convicts,  who  have  sud- 
denly been  denied  the  use  of  opium,  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  to  which  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed, suffer  a  distressing  inconvenience  tempora- 
rily, from  the  abstinence;  but  in  no  instance 
have  I  known  death  or  ill  health  to  supervene; 
and  from  the  evidences  presented,  I  am  much 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  abstinence  from  salt, 
as  in  the  other  named  stimulants,  would  not,  in 
man  or  beast,  produce  death  or  disease.    Gr.  F. 

Uh  mo.  1863. 


THE  EARTH-WORM. 


The  earth-worm  lives  a  very  solitary  life  be- 
low ground,  driving  its  little  tunnels  in  all  di- 
rections, and  never  seeing  its  friends,  except  at 
night,  when  it  comes  cautiously  to  the  surface 
and  searches  for  company.  In  the  evening,  if 
the  observer  be  furnished  with  a  "  bull's-eye  " 
lantern,  and  will  examine  the  ground  with  a 
very  gentle  and  cautious  step,  he  will  be  sure  to 
find  many  worms  stretching  themselves  out  of 
their  holes,  retaining  for  the  most  part  their 
hold  of  the  place  of  repose  by  a  ring  or  two 
still  left  in  the  hole,  and  elongating  themselves 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  If  while  thus 
employed,  an  earth-worm  be  alarmed  or  touched, 
it  springs  back  into  its  hole,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
string  of  india-rubber  that  had  been  stretched 
and  was  suddenly  released.  The  worms  have  a  cu- 
rious habit  of  searching  for  various  leaves  and 
dragging  them  into  their  holes,  the  point  down- 
wards, and  are  always  careful  to  select  those 
particular  leaves  which  they  best  like.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  dislike  evergreens ;  and  the  leaf 
which  I  have  found  to  be  most  in  favor  is  that  of 
the  primrose.  I  have  often  watched  the  worms 
engaged  in  this  curious  pursuit;  and  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  it  has  a  very  strange  effect 
to  see  a  leaf  moving  over  the  ground  as  if  by 
magic,  the  dull  reddish  brown  of  the  worm  be- 
ing quite  invisible  in  the  imperfect  light.  The 
food  of  the  earth-worm  is  wholly  of  a  vegetable  na- 
ture, and  consists  of  the  roots  of  various  plants, 
of  leaves,  and  decayed  vegetable  substances. 
Many  persons  cherish  a  rooted  fear  of  the 
earth-worm,  fancying  that  it  lives  in  church- 
yards, and  feeds  upon  the  dead.  These  fears 
are  but  idle  prejudice,  for  the  worm  cares  no 
more  for  the  coffined  dead  than  does  the  tiger 
for  the  full  manger,  or  the  ox  for  the  bleeding 
gazelle.  The  corpse  when  once  laid  in  the 
ground,  sinks  into  its  dust  by  natural  corruption 
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untouched  by  the  imagined  devourer.  The  so- 
called  worms  that  feed  upon  decaying  animal 
substances  are  the  laryse  of  various  flies  and 
beetles,  which  are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
the  parent  j  so  that  if  the  maternal  insect  be 
excluded,  there  can  not  be  any  possibility  of  the 
larvae.  Moreover  neither  the  fly  nor  beetle 
could  live  at  the  depth  in  which  a  coffin  is  de- 
posited in  the  earth ;  and  if  perchance  one  or 
two  should  happen  to  fall  into  the  grave,  they 
would  be  dead  in  a  half  an  hour,  from  the  depri- 
vation of  air  and  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent soil.  Let  therefore,  the  poor  earth-worm 
be  freed  from  causeless  reproach;  and  though 
its  form  be  not  attractive,  nor  its  touch  agreea- 
ble, let  it,  at  all  events,  be  divested  of  the  ter- 
rors with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  clothed. — 
Routledge's  Illustrated  Natural  History,  by  J. 
G.  Wood. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  &c,  for 
promoting  Subscriptions  to  Friends'  Educational 
Association,  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  morning,  Fifth 
month  8th,  at  11  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
House,  (Monthly  Meeting  Room.)  The  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  subscriptions,  &c,  will  be  submitted. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 


Paper  Tubing. — A  novel  description  of  tubing, 
composed  of  bitumenized  paper,  has  been  brought 
forward  in  France.  It  appears  that  in  the  course'  of 
some  experiments,  some  paper  which  had  been 
coated  with  bitumen  was  laid  aside  in  a  coiled  form, 
and  after  some  time  it  assumed  a  very  stiff  and  solid 
form.  Several  layers  of  bitumenized  paper  were 
then  put  round  a  cylinder,  and,  on  being  submitted 
to  internal  pressure,  it  was  found  that  a  tube  a 
quarter  of  an  iuch  in  thickness  was  capable  of  re- 
sisting a  pressure  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  Tire  lightness  of  these  tubes, 
their  portability,  cheapness,  and  non-liability  to  oxi- 
dation, induced  the  authorities  of  Paris  to  try  them 
for  the  conveyance  of  gas,  and  with  entire  success. 
As  to  their  capability  of  resisting  heat,  it  is  stated 
that  they  may  be  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  without  any 
deterioration. 

Discoveries  op  the  Microscope. — Leuwenhosck 
tells  us  of  animated  insects  seen  with  the  micro- 
scope, of  which  twenty-seven  millions  would  only  be 
equal  to  a  mite.  Insects  of  various  kinds  are  ob- 
servable in  the  cavities  of  a  common  grain  of  sand. 
Mould  is  a  forest  of  beautiful  trees,  with  the  branches, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  fully  discernible.  Butter- 
flies are  feathered.  Hairs  are  hollow  tubes.  The 
surface  of  our  bodies  is  covered  with  scales  like  a 
fish,  a  single  grain  of  sand  would  cover  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  scales  ;  and  a  single  scale 
covers  five  hundred  pores  ;  yet  through  these  narrow 
openings  the  sweat  eludes  like  water  through  a  sieve; 
how  minute  then  must  be  its  particles.  The  mite 
makes  five  hundred  steps  in  a  second.  Each  drop 
of  stagnant  water  contains  a  world  of  animated 


beings,  swimming  with  as  much  liberty  as  whales 
in  the  sea.  Each  leaf  is  a  colony  of  insects,  grazing 
on  it  like  oxen  in  a  meadow. 

Liberia. — The  Legislature  of  Liberia,  at  its  session 
which  closed  on  the  5th  of  2d  mo.,  ratified  treaties 
with  the  United  States  and  Holland,  and  passed  a 
law,  to  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1865,  exclu- 
ding foreign  vessels  from  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
Republic.  Liberia  College  opened  on  the  2d  of  2d 
mo. ;  all  the  professors  were  present,  and  seven  stu- 
dents were  entered. 

The  Nest  Worm. — Every  horticulturist  is  ac- 
quainted with  this  pest  of  the  orchard  and  garden. 
In  many  districts  of  country  they  have  the  past  year 
nearly  stripped  the  leaves  from  apple  and  cherry 
trees.  This  should  not  be  permitted  to  occur  with- 
out persistent  efforts  for  their  destruction.  And  they 
may  easily  be  destroyed,  provided  they  are  taken  in 
time.  The  first  indication  of  the  worm  after  hatch- 
ing, is  a  small  white  web,  in  the  crotch  of  the  limb 
near  its  end.  Into  this  little  space  every  worm  is 
crowded  morning  and  evening,  and  on  wet  and 
cloudy  days.  With  a  pail  of  strong  soap  suds,  and 
a  sponge  or  mop  of  any  soft  substance  on  the  end 
of  a  pole,  swab  off  thoroughly  this  incipient  nest, 
and  the  work  is  done.  This  is  a  simple  and  effectual 
remedy,  and  a  large  orchard  can  soon  be  cleaned  by 
one  person. 

Arbitration  Adopted.— We  are  glad  to  report 
some  progress  in  the  right  direction.  Two  treaties 
between  us  and  Peru  were  lately  ratified  by  our 
Senate.  By  one  the  question  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Guano  Islands  is  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  King  of  Belgium.  By  the  other  all  other  claims 
between  Peru  and  the  United  States  are  referred  to 
a  joint  commission  of  two  from  each  party,  to  sit  at 
Lima. — Advocate  of  Peace. 

House  Flies. — Take  as  much  each  of  ground 
bback  pepper  and  sugar  as  will  lie  on  a  dime,  mois 
ten  with  two  teaspoons  of  cream  or  rich  milk,  and 
spread  it  on  a  plate  or  board ;  the  flies  eat  it,  seek 
the  air,  and  die  out  of  doors.  Or  mix  the  liquor  of 
boiled  poke-root  with  a  little  molasses,  and  spread! 
it  about  on  plates. 

The  powder  of  Cocculus  Indicus,  which  boys  use  toi 
stupify  fishes,  destroy  many  insects,  if  scattered  about 
their  haunts. 

During  the  month  of  March  5,300,000  pennies  were 
coined  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull,  with 
very  little  export  demand.  There  are  small  sales  to  the 
retailers  and  bakers  at  $5  87  to  $6  25  for  superfine, 
$6  37  up  to  $7  12  for  low  grade  and  good  extras,  and 
$8  00  up  to  $8  75  for  fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour  is  selling 
slowly  at  $4  75  a  5  25  per  bbl.  Corn  Meal  is  dull  at  $4 
per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering.  Sales 
of  good  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Red  at 
$1  68  a  $1  70  per  bushel,  and  last  sales  of  White  at 
$1  80  a  $1  90.  Rye  is  held  at  $1  04.  Corn  is  very 
quiet ;  small  sales  of  yellow  at  92  cents.  Oats  are 
in  fair  request ;  sales  of  Pennsylvania  80  cts.  per  32 
lbs.,  and  about  55  cent  measure-. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at 
$5  25  and  $5  75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges  from 
$1  50  to  2  25,  and  Flaxseed  from  $3  50  to  $4  00  per 
bushel. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 


I  was  born  in  the  year  1635,  in  the  town  of 
Welch-pool,  in  Montgomeryshire,   in  North 
Wales,  of  honest  parents,  that  had  a  small  es- 
tate there.    I  was  brought  up  in  a  little  learn- 
ing, and  in  the  religion  and  discipline  of  the 
Ohurch  of  England.    When  I  came  to  be  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  Lord  put  his 
rear  in  my  heart,  that  I  should  have  a  considera- 
tion, if  I  should  die,  what  would  become  of  my 
>oul,  if  I  lived  after  the  way  that  some  of  my 
jompanions  did  ?  and  it  came  into  my  heart  to 
eave  them ;  and  I  was  inclined  to  go  and  hear 
iermons,  and  followed  the  best  of  those  sort  of 
>eople,  that  I  did  believe  feared  the  Lord, 
yhich  I  then  thought  were  the  Independent 
>eople;  especially  one  Vavasor  Powell,  who  was 
very  zealous  man  in  his  day  and  time  j  he 
ook  much  pains  and  labor  to  gather  a  people 
nto  that  persuasion,  and  many  were  gathered 
a  these  parts  to  that  way ;  and  I  followed 
hem  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  from  one 
aeeting  to  another,  writing  their  sermons,  and 
n  time  I  came  to  repeat  them  to  the  people  ; 
nd  there,  being  exercised  in  the  historical  part 
f  the  Scriptures,  I  could  speak  well  of  them, 
o  that  those  people  came  to  speak  well  of  me, 
nd  this  did  not* a  little  puff  me  up;  so  that 
was  not  so  serious,  as  I  should  have  been,  to 
et  eternal  life  by  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  the  life 
imself,  who  said  to  the  Jews,  John  v.  39,  40. 
Search,  (or  ye  search)  the  Scriptures,  for  in 
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them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  me :  And  ye  will  not 
come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life." 

We  were  diligent  in  searching  the  Scriptures, 
which  was  good  in  its  place ;  but  the  main 
matter  and  substance  of  pure  religion,  is  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  life  to  the  soul  from 
Christ. 

About  the  fourteenth  year  of  my  age,  my 
father  intended  to  put  me  apprentice  to  a  shop- 
keeper, where  I  was  for  a  trial.  But  I  saw 
that  the  conversation  of  my  intended  master 
was  not  right,  and  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  was 
not  there.  I  was  afraid,  if  I  should  continue 
there,  that  the  little  love  and  zeal  I  had  to  God 
and  goodness  would  be  choked  and  quenched 
in  me,  and  the  love  and  pleasure  of  the  world 
would  get  up  again,  so  I  should  be*  in  danger 
of  growing  worse  than  ever ;  and  being  under 
these  serious  considerations,  I  heartily  prayed 
to  God  with  tenderness  and  tears,  what  he  put 
in  my  heart  to  pray  for,  viz.  That  I  might  be  de- 
livered from  that  place  where  I  was  intended  to 
be  bound  an  apprentice,  and  that  I  might  spend 
my  time  with  and  among  them  that  feared  the 
Lord,  and  thought  upon  his  name-  and  the 
Lord  heard  my  prayers,  and  in  a  little  time  I 
was  sent  for  away  from  that  place. 

After  this  I  staid  at  home  some  time,  and 
continued  in  that  little  well-doing  I  had  known, 
keeping  company  with  sober  and  honest  people  ; 
I  delighted  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  go  to 
the  Independent  Meetings.    And  after  some 
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time,  I  heard  of  a  man  that  professed  the  same 
religion,  who  was  very  zealous  for  a  time  in 
going  to  meetings,  and  performing  that  which 
we  "call  family  duties,  and  there  (with  the  con- 
sent of  my  parents)  I  bound  myself  an  appren- 
tice to  him,  whose  name  was  Evan  Jones,  a 
felt-maker  in  the  Parish  of  Lanfair,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire ;  and  we  went  to  meetings,  writing 
and  repeating  sermons,  and  performing  that 
custom  that  was  among  us,  in  praying  in  our 
own  will  and  time,  till  we  were  become  so  dead 
and  formal,  carnal  and  airy,  and  many  loose 
words  and  actions  growing  up  amongst  us,  that 
I  was  gone  out  of  conceit  with  myself,  and  our 
formal  religion  ;  there  being  something  in  me, 
that  reproved  me  for  my  vanity ;  and  when  I 
arose  from  my  prayers,  being  some  time  in  a 
weighty,  ponderous  condition,  I  saw  that  there 
was  something  that  gave  me  no  true  peace  nor 
comfort  inwardly  to  my  soul,  because  there  re- 
mained a  secret  pride  and  self-exaltation  in 
most,  if  not  all,  our  formal  performances. 

In  this  state  and  condition,  I  knew  not  what 
to  do  ;  when  neither  writing,  repeating  sermons, 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  good  books, 
and  sometimes  expounding  of  them  to  the  best 
of  my  understanding,  afforded  me  any  comfort, 
I  was  at  a  loss,  and  knew  not  what  way  to  take 
that  I  might  have  peace  and  comfort  in  my  per- 
formances. Hitherto  I  knew  not  the  holy 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  (as  I  ought  to  have  done)  to 
be  my  leader  and  guide  into  all  things  that  were 
necessary  to  my  eternal  salvation. 

Upon  a  certain  time,  we  had  a  meeting  at 
Hugh  David's,  a  tenant  of  Charles  Lloyd's  of 
Dolobran,  where  one  of  our  Independent 
teachers  (who  was  a  great  Scripturian)  was 
preaching,  and  I  writ  after  him  ;  and  in  his 
sermon  he  said,  "  The  time  would  come,  that 
there  would  be  no  need  of  the  Scripture,  any 
more  than  another  book  :"  at  which  I  very 
much  stumbled ;  and  after  the  meeting  I  asked 
him,  when  would  that  time  be?  He  said, 
"  When  the  Lord  would  make  a  new  covenant 
with  his  people,"  as  is  said  in  Jeremiah  xxxi. 
33,  34,  "  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the 
house  of  Israel;  after  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people,  and  they 
shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor, 
and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  know  the 
Lord :  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the 
least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the 
Lord ;  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I 
will  remember  their  sin  no  more."  It  seems 
that  he  knew  not  that  day  come  then,  though 
he  was  a  great  preacher.  I  thought  it  would 
then  be  a  happy  day>  when  God  would  be  the 
teacher  of  his  people  himself ;  that  we  need  not 
teach  every  man  his  neighbor,  or  his  brother, 
saying,  know  ye  the  Lord ;  but  that  we  should 


all  know  him,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest. 
This  day  we  knew  not  then,  for  all  our  preach- 
ing and  long  prayers ;  though  the  Lord  did  then 
beget  true  hungerings  and  thirstings  in  our  souls 
after  him.  We  had  great  love  and  zeal,  and 
desired  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it  was  in 
Jesus.  Sometimes  I  have  said,  this  was  but 
like  Jacob's  dream,  when  he  awoke  and  said, 
"  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it 
not."  And  indeed  we  knew  not  the  Lord,  as  we 
ought  to  have  done;  namely,  by  the  light, 
grace  and  Spirit  shining  in  our  hearts,  to  give 
us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  which  knowledge  keeps  a  man  meek  and 
humble  ;  and  such  are  not  puffed  up  in  a  vain 
mind,  to  seek  after  those  things  that  are  too 
high  for  them,  as  too  many  are  climbing  up  that 
way,  which  is  not  the  way  to  God  the  Father ; 
the  way  to  the  Father,  is  the  way  of  holiness 
and  purity  and  humility,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord,  nor  enjoy  his  presence 
to  their  comfort. 

About  this  time,  being  in  the  year  1656,  our 
ministers  told  us,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  peo- 
ple come  up  in  the  North,  called  Quakers,  that 
were  a  people  of  strange  postures  and  princi- 
ples; saying  that  it  was  the  last  days  and  times 
that  Christ  spoke  of  in  the  xxivth  of  Matthew, 
"  Many  shall  come  in  my  name,  and  deceive 
many,"  ver.  5.    "  For  there  shall  arise  false 
Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  shew  great 
signs  and  wonders,  insomuch  that  (if  it  were 
possible)  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect,"  v.  25. 
This  sort  of  people,  called  Quakers,  were  much 
preached  against ;  they  told  us  they  were  the 
false  prophets,  &c,  that  they  denied  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  all  ordinances,  and  also  denied  the 
very  Christ  that  bought  them.   They  were  rep-j 
resented  to  us»to  be  such  a  dangerous  sort  oi 
people,  that  we  were  afraid  of  any  who  had  the 
name  of  a  Quaker,  lest  we  should  be  deceived; 
by  them.    Hitherto  they  had  not  been  in  these 
parts  of  the  country,  neither  did  we  know  what 
were  the  principles  held  out  by  themselves ;  but 
only  such  as  were  reported  (though  falsely)  untc 
us  by  our  preachers,  and  others ;  which  kepi 
us  in  blindness,  and  from  making  farther  en 
quiry,  and  trying  all  things,  and  holding  fasi 
that  which  is  good,  according  to  the  apostle'.' 
advice,  1  Thes.  v.  21. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PERFECTION  IN  THIS  LIEE. 

The  holy  leaven  is  put  into  the  lump  here 
and  it  is  able  to  leaven  the  lump  here ;  an< 
holiness  is  not  only  to  be  begun,  but  perfedei 
in  the  fear  of  God,  as  the  Apestle  exhorts,  wh< 
did  not  exhort  to  a  needless  or  impossibl 
thing ;  and  the  whole  armor  of  God  is  able  t 
defend  the  whole  man  from  all  the  assaults  o 
the  wicked  one  ;  for,  greater  is  He,  in  th 
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saints,  who  preserves  from  sin,  than  he  who 
tempts  to  sin.  0 !  how  precious  it  is,  to  war 
with  the  enemy  in  this  conquering  faith,  and  to 
resist  him  therein  ;  that  he  may  still  flee  away, 
for  fear  of  God's  power  and  sword,  which  will 
pierce  him  andean  easily  overcome. 

There  is  a  state  where  the  spirit  is  willing 


but  the  flesh  weak  :  yet,  it  is  not  so,  where  the 
spirit  is  become  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  His  might.  There  is  a  holy  hill  of 
God,  a  spiritual  Zion,  a  mountain,  whereupon 
His  house  is  built,  which  the  wing  of  the 
Almighty  overshadows,  and  His  sheep,  which 
are  gathered  by  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop 


of  the  soul, 
afraid. 


feed  there,  and  none 


can  make 
I.  P. 


EXTRACT  FROM  JANNEY  S  LIFE  OF  PENN. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  nations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  who  have  attained  to  greatness  and 
renown,  we  love  to  go  back  to  their  earliest  his- 
tory ;  and  while  we  observe  the  development  of 
character  resulting  from  their  trials  and  strug- 
gles, we  can  excuse  the  mistakes  of  inexperi- 
ence, and  rejoice  in  the  triumphs  of  genius  and 
perseverance. 

The  origin  of  European  nations,  as  well  as 
the  most  renowned*  empires  of  antiquity,  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  and  blended  with  fable,  but 
from  the  foundation  of  the  American  colonies, 
we  have  the  advantage  of  cotemporary  records  j 
which,  as  time  advances,  become  more  and  more 
precious ;  for  every  fact  and  incident,  however 
trivial,  of  those  primitive  times,  possesses  an  in- 
terest to  the  philosophic  inquirer. 

The  early  history  of  Pennsylvania  has  pecu- 
liar attractions  for  the  moralist  and  the  student 
of  political  economy.  The  entire  absence  of 
military  defences,  the  long  period  of  uninter- 
rupted peace,  the  freedom  and  liberality  of  her 
institutions,  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  man- 
ners blended  with  moral  refinement,  and  the 
unexampled  rapidity  of  her  growth,  are  features 
that  cannot  be  found,  so  happily  blended,  in  the 
history  of  any  other  people. 

In  the  year  of  Penn's  arrival,  and  during  the 
two  years  next  succeeding,  ships  with  emigrants 
arrived  from  London,  Bristol,  Ireland,  Wales, 
Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Holland,  Germany,  &c, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  sail.* 

The  colonists,  in  their  native  land,  had  been 
mostly  husbandmen,  tradesmen  and  mechanics  : 
among  them  were  some  good  scholars,  but  gen- 
erally their  education  was  limited,  and  their 
manners  were  simple,  hearty  and  unceremonious. 
Many  of  them  had  good  estates,  and  were  well 
provided  with  all  the  comforts  that  could  be  had 
in  a  new  country.  Some  brought  with  them 
the  frames  of  houses  ready  to  be  set  up,  others 


*Proud's  Hist.  Pa.  i.  219. 


built  cabins  of  logs,  and  covered  them  with 
clap-boards.  Huts  covered  with  bark  and  turf 
were  constructed,  to  shelter  them  while  build- 
ing their  houses  ;  and  excavations  made  in  the 
bank  of  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia,  called 
caves,  served  for  temporary  dwellings  for  the 
poorer  classes. 

Penn  manifested  great  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  infant  city ;  his  personal  attention  and 
cordial  manners,  afforded  encouragement  to  the 
builders,  and  it  is  said,  he  furnished  a  plan  for 
the  construction  of  their  dwellings,  which  com- 
bined economy  with  comfort. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  colonists  being 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had 
come  with  the  view  of  enjoying  religious  liberty, 
their  first  care  was  to  establish  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline.  In  a  letter  from 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania  to  their  brethren  in 
Great  Britain,  dated  17th  of  1st  month 
(March),  1683,  they  give  the  following  account 
of  their  meetings  : 

"  In  Pennsylvania,  there  is  one  at  Falls,  one 
at  the  governor's  house,  [Pennsbury],  one  at 
Colchester  river,  all  in  the  county  of  Bucks:  one 
at  Tawcony,  one  at  Philadelphia,  both  in  that 
county  :  one  at  Darby,  at  John  Blunston's,  one 
at  Chester,  one  at  Ridley,  at  J.  Simcock's,  and 
one  at  Win.  Ruse's  at  Chichester  in  Cheshire. [?] 
There  be  three  Monthly  Meetings  of  men  and 
women,  for  truth's  service  :  in  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter one,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia  another,  and 
in  the  county  of  Bucks  another.  And  [we]  in- 
tend a  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Third  month  next. 
Here  our  care  is,  as  it  was  in  our  native  land; 
that  we  may  serve  the  Lord's  truth  and  people. 
*  *  *  *  And  for  our  outward  condition  as 
men,  blessed  be  God,  we  are  satisfied;  the 
countries  are  good — the  land,  the  water,  the 
air — room  enough  for  many  thousands  to  live 
plentifully,  and  the  back  lands  much  the  best; 
good  increase  of  labor,  all  sorts  of  grain,  promi- 
sing sufficient,  and  by  reason  of  many  giving 
themselves  to  husbandry,  there  is  like  to  be 
great  fruitfulness  in  some  time.  But  they  that 
come  upon  a  mere  outward  account,  must  work 
or  be  able  to  maintain  [themselves].  Fowl,  fish, 
and  venison  are  plentiful,  and  of  pork  and  beef 
is  no  want,  considering  that  about  two  thousand 
people  came  into  this  river  last  year. 

u  Dear  friends  and  brethren,  we  have  no 
cause  to  murmur,  our  lot  is  fallen,  every  way,  in 
a  goodly  place,  and  the  love  of  God  is,  and 
growing,  among  us,  and  we  are  a  family  at 
peace  within  ourselves,  and  truly  great  is  our 
joy  therefor."    *    *    *  * 

Signed  by  William  Penn,  S.  Jannings, 
Christ.  Taylor,  Jas.  Harrison,  and  others.* 

In  addition  to  the  means  of  subsistence  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  letter,  "  the  wild  pi- 

*MSS.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  at  Philadelphia. 
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geons  came  in  such  numbers,  that  the  air  was 
sometimes  darkened  by  their  flight ;  and  flying 
low,  those  that  had  no  other  means  to  take  them, 
sometimes  supplied  themselves  by  throwing  at 
them  as  they  flew,  and  salting  up  what  they 
could  not  eat,  they  served  them  for  bread  and 
meat  in  one.  They  were  thus  supplied,  at 
times,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  by  which 
time  they  had  raised  sufficient  out  of  the  ground 
by  their  own  labor ;  those  settlers  had,  at  this 
time,  neither  horses  nor  plough,  but  tilled  the 
ground  with  hoes.  The  natives  were  remarka- 
bly kind  to  them,  in  supplying  them  with  such 
provisions  as  they  could  spare,  and  were  other- 
wise serviceable  in  many  respects." 

"  John  Chapman  having  settled  in  the  woods, 
the  farthest  back  of  any  English  inhabitants, 
found  the  Indians  very  kind  to  his  family,  as 
well  as  to  the  other  settlers  that  came  after  him, 
often  supplying  them  with  corn  and  other  pro- 
visions, which  here,  as  iaa  other  places,  were 
many  times  very  scarce,  and  hard  to  be  pro- 
cured. In  one  of  those  scarce  times,  Chapman's 
eldest  daughter,  Mara,  supplied  his  family  by 
an  unexpected  incident.  Being  near  Nasha- 
mony  Creek,  she  heard  an  uncommon  noise,  like 
the  bleating  of  something  in  distress,  and  going 
forward  to  see  the  occasion,  found  a  large  buck 
on  which  a  wolf  had  just  before  seized,  and  it 
having  got  from  him,  had  fled  for  safety  into 
the  creek,  just  under  a  high  bank,  and  being 
somewhat  hurt,  but  in  a  greater  fright,  it  stood 
still  till  she  alighted,  took  the  halter  from  the 
beast  she  rode,  and  with  a  stick  put  it  over  Ms 
horns,  and  secured  him  till  more  help  came,  on 
which  the  wolf  retired  ;  the  buck  being  large 
and  fat,  was  serviceable  to  the  family.  Abra- 
ham and  Joseph  Chapman,  being  then  boys, 
about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  one  evening  going  to 
hunt  their  cattle,  came  across  an  Indian  in  the 
woods,  who  told  them  to  go  back,  or  they  would 
be  lost ;  in  a  little  time,  taking  his  advice,  they 
went  back,  but  it  was  within  night  before  they 
got  home,  where  they  found  the  Indian,  who 
careful  lest  they  should  have  lost  themselves, 
had  repaired  thither  in  the  night  to  see.  And 
their  parents,  about  that  time,  going  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  leaving  a  young  family  at 
home,  the  Indians  would  come  every  day  to  see 
that  nothing  was  amiss  among  them.  Such,  in 
many  instances,  was  the  treatment  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  country,  in  the  originiai  settlement 
of  it."* 

A  further  account  of  their  mode  of  living  and 
the  progress  of  the  colony,  is  given  in  a  letter 
•of  Richard  Townsend,  who  came  from  England 
in  the  same  ship  with  William  Penn. 

"  At  our  arrival,"  he  says,  "  we  found  it  a 
wilderness  ;  the  chief  inhabitants  were  Indians, 
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and  some  Swedes,  who  received  us  in  a  friendly 
manner ;  and  although  there  was  a  great  num- 
ber of  us,  the  good  hand  of  Providence  was 
seen  in  a  particular  manner,  in  that  provisions 
were  found  for  us  by  the  Swedes  and  Indians 
at  very  reasonable  rates,  as  well  as  brought 
from  divers  other  parts,  that  were  inhabited 
before. 

"  Our  first  concern  was  to  keep  up  and  main- 
tain our  religious  worship,  and  in  order  thereto, 
we  had  several  meetings  in  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  one  boarded  meeting  house 
was  set  up,  where  the  city  was  to  be,  (near  the 
Delaware)  ;  and  as  we  had  nothing  but  love  and 
good-will  in  our  hearts,  one  to  another,  we  had 
very  comfortable  meetings  from  time  to  time, 
and  after  our  meeting  was  overrwe  assisted  each 
other  in  building  little  houses  for  our  shelter. 

"  After  some  time  I  set  up  a  mill,  on  Chester 
Creek,  which  I  brought,  ready  framed,  with  me 
from  London,  which  served  for  grinding  of 
corn  and  sawing  of  boards,  and  was  of  great  use 
to  us.  Besides,  I,  with  Joshua  Tittery,  made  a 
net,  and  caught  great  quantities  of  fish,  which 
supplied  ourselves  and  many  others;  so  that 
notwithstanding  it  was  thought  near  three 
thousand  persons  came  in  the  first  year,  we 
were  so  providentially  provided  for,  that  we 
could  buy  a  deer  for  about  two  shillings,  and  a 
large  turkey  for  about  one  shilling,  and  Indian 
corn  for  about  two  shillings  and  six-pence  per 
bushel.  And  as  our  worthy  proprietor  treated 
the  Indians  with  extraordinary  humanity,  they 
became  very  civil  and  loving  to  us,  and  brought 
in  abundance  of  venison.  As  in  other  countries 
the  Indians  were  exasperated  by  hard  treatment, 
which  has  been  the  foundation  of  much  blood- 
shed, the  contrary  treatment  here  hath  produced 
their  love  and  affection. 

"  About  a  year  after  our  arrival,  there  came 
in  about  twenty  families  from  High  and  Low 
Germany,  of  religious,  good  people,  and  settled 
about  six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  called 
the  place  German  town.  The  country  continually 
increasing,  people  began  to  spread  themselves 
further  back.  And  also  a  place  called  North 
Wales  was  settled  by  many  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  an  honest  inclined  people,  although 
they  had  not  generally  then  made  profession  of 
the  truth,  as  held  by  us  \  yet  in  a  little  time,  a 
large  convincement  was  among  them,  and  divers 
meeting  houses  built. 

"  About  the  time  Germantown  was  laid  out, 
I  settled  upon  my  tract  of  latfd  which  I  had  pur- 
chased of  the  proprietor  in  England,  about  a 
mile  from  thence,  where.  I  set  up  a  house  and  a 
corn-mill,  which  was  very  useful  to  the  country 
for  several  miles  round.  But  there  not  being 
plenty  of  horses,  people  generally  brought  their 
corn  on  their  backs  many  miles.  I  remember 
one  man  had  a  bull  so  gentle,  that  he  used  to 
bring  his  corn  on  him  instead  of  a  horse. 
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"  Being  now  settled  about  six  or  seven  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  where,  leaving  the  chief 
body  of  Friends,  together  with  the  chief  place 
for  provisions  as  before  mentioned,  flesh  meat 
was  very  scarce  with  me  for  some  time,  of  which 
I  found  the  want.  I  remember  I  was  once  sup- 
plied by  a  particular  instance  of  Providence,  in 
the  following  manner  :  being  in  my  meadow, 
mowing  grass,  a  young  deer  came  and  looked 
on  me;  I  went  on  mowing  for  some  time,  and 
lie  still  continued  to  look  upon  me ;  upon  which 
I  laid  down  my  scythe  and  went  towards  him  ; 
when  I  came  pretty  near,  he  ran  off  a  small  cir- 
cuit; I  went  to  my  work  again;  he  continued 
looking  on  me,  so  that  several  times  I  left  work 
to  go  towards  him,  but  he  kept  still  at  a  little 
distance;  at  last  going  towards  him,  and  he, 
looking  upon  me,  did  not  mind  his  steps,  but 
ran  forcibly  against  the  body  of  a  great  tree  and 
stunned  himself,  so  that  he  fell;  upon  which  I 
ran  forward,  and  getting  upon  him,  held  him  by 
the  legs,  and  a  great-struggle  we  had,  until  I  had 
tired  him  out;  being  then  in  a  manner  lifeless, 
I  took  him  by  the  legs,  threw  him  on  my  shoul- 
ders, and  carried  him  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  my  house;  he  grew  more  alive,  and  struggled 
hard  before  I  got  home;  but  with  much  ado  I 
secured  him,  and  got  disengaged  from  my  load 
by  a  neighbor,  who,  happening  to  be  at  my 
house,  killed  him  for  me.  The  carcase  proved 
very  serviceable  to  my  family.  I  could  relate 
several  other  acts  of  Providence  of  this  kind, 
but  omit  them  for  brevity. 

"  As  people  began  to  spread,  and  improve 
their  lands,  the  country  became  more  fruitful, 
so  that  those  which  came  in  after  us  were  plen- 
tifully supplied,  and  with  what  we  abounded 
began  a  small -trade  abroad ;  and  as  Philadelphia 
increased,  vessels  were  built,  and  many  em- 
ployed. Both  country  and  trade  have  been 
wonderfully  increasing  to  this  day  ;  so  that  from 
a  wilderness,  the  Lord,  by  his  good  hand  of 
providence,  hath  made  it  a  fruitful  field  ;  on 
which  to  look  back  and  observe  all  the  steps, 
would  exceed  my  present  purpose;  yet  being 
now  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  my  age,  and 
having  been  in  this  country  near  forty-six  years, 
and  my  memory  pretty  clear  concerning  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  province,  I  can  do  no  less 
than  return  praises  to  the  Almighty,  when  I 
look  back,  and  consider  his  bountiful  hand,  not 
only  in  temporals,  but  in  the  great  increase  of  our 
meetings,  wherein  lie  hath  many  times  mani- 
fested his  great  loving-kindness,  in  reaching  to, 
and  convincing  many  of  the  principles  of  Truth ; 
and  those  that  were  already  convinced,  and, 
continued  faithful,  were  not  only  blessed 
with  plenty  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but 
also  with  the  dew  of  heaven.  I  am  en- 
gaged in  my  spirit  to  supplicate  the  continu- 
ance thereof  to  the  present  rising  generation  ; 
that  as  they  increase,  so  Truth  may  increase  in 


their  hearts ;  that  as  God  hath  blessed  their 
parents,  the  same  blessing  may  remain  on  their 
offspring,  to  the  end  of  time  ;  that  it  may  be  so, 
.is  the  hearty  desire  and  prayer  of 
"  Their  ancient  and  loving  friend, 

"  Richard  Townsend."* 


BE  THANKFUL  FOR  COMMON  BLESSINGS. 

Old  Isaac  Walton  says  :  "  Let  not  the  bles- 
sings we  receive  daily  from  God  make  us  not  to 
value  them,  or  not  praise  him  because  they  are 
so  common.  What  would  a  blind  man  give  to 
see  the  pleasant  rivers,  and  meadows,  and  flow- 
ers, and  fountains,  which  we  are  allowed  the 
privilege  of  seeing  !  Many  other  blessings  we 
enjoy  daily,  and  let  us  not  forget  to  pay  their 
praises,  because  it  is  a  sacrifice  so  pleasing  to 
Him  that  made  the  sun  and  us,  and  still  pro- 
tects, and  gives  us  flowers  and  showers,  and 
stomach  and  meat;  and  so,  '  Let  everything  that 
hath  breath  praise  the  Lord." 


TRUE  SANCTIFICATION. 

It  is  in  whatever  calls  forth  the  best  faculties 
of  the  mind,  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  heart, 
the  noblest  exertions  of  the  active  powers  of 
man — it  is  in  whatever,  by  sympathy,  by  stimu- 
lus, by  the  appropriate  excitement  which  our 
constitution  was  framed  to  receive,  purifies  and 
elevates  our  moral  being.  Not  by  ceremony, 
but  by  the  reflected  holiness  of  the  work,  is  the 
agency  hallowed.  Wherever  nature  puts  forth 
its  simplest  blossoms;  wherever  it  bears  the 
commonest  and  humblest  fruit  that  serves  for 
man's  subsistence ;  wherever  it  spreads  abroad 
its  most  elemental  diversities — the  swelling  of 
its  hills  and  mountains,  and  the  expanse  of  its 
vales,  and  the  rolling  and  roaring  of  the  rest- 
less ocean  :  in  all  its  manifestations,  from  colored 
leaf  to  glittering  star,  there  is  the  true  sanctifi- 
cation.  Wherever  labor,  honest  labor,  plies  its 
daily  course,  and  continues  while  bone,  and 
sinew,  and  muscle  will  serve,  in  its  appointed 
routine  of  useful  productiveness  for  the  habita- 
tion, support,  enjoyment,  and  pleasure  of  socie- 
ty, there,  too,  is  the  true  sanctification.  Where 
mind  speaks  to  mind,  whether  by  oral  or  writ- 
ten communication  ;  where  intellect  is  fairly 
and  truthfully  exerted,  and  its  communications 
are  inquiringly  and  gratefully  received ;  wher- 
ever there  is  the  intercourse  which  advances 
identification  between  the  feeblest  atom  of  ra- 
tionality and  the  amplest  capacity  of  intellect, 
there  is  the  true  sanctification.  Wherever  art, 
inspired  by  genius,  and  strengthened  by  the  ac- 
cumulations of  science  and  the  toil  of  industry, 
speaks  to  man's  senses  or  to  his  imagination,  in 
the  painting,  statue,  or  strain  of  music,  render- 
ing his  enjoyment  the  means  of  ministering  to 
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spiritual  as  well  as  external  faculties,  and  cher- 
ishing the  divine  principle  that  is  within  him, 
there  is  sanctification.  Wherever  men  co- 
operate together,  asserting  common  rights,^  dis- 
charging common  duties,  and  bringing  indi- 
vidual powers,  attainments,  and  influences,  into 
a  common  stock,  by  which  wide  and  lofty  ob- 
jects may  be  realized,  impossible  for  each  of 
them  separately,  but  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
yet  nobler  structure  of  civilization  than  has 
hitherto  been  reared,  there,  too,  is  true  sanctifi- 
cation. Where  thought  broods  over  humanity, 
its  course,  progress,  and  destiny ;  where  affec- 
tion blesses  life,  and  the  grave  gives  dust  to 
dust,  in  hope :  there  is  true  sanctification.  In  all 
these  varied  processes,  as  well  as  in  the  lowliest 
supplications  ever  offered,  the  most  glowing 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  ever  sung,  the  purest  re- 
ligious precepts  ever  enforced,  or  the  beatific 
homage  of  heaven  itself,  there  is  the  true  sanc- 
tification, the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  presence  of 
divinity. —  W.  J.  Fox. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  PROPOSED  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  objections  to  a  city  locality,  are,  primarily, 
the  exposure  of  the  pupils  to  the  corrupting 
tendencies  of  metropolitan  temptations,  when 
absent  from  the  protection  of  pure  home  influ- 
ences; an  evil  against  which  no  considerations 
of  economy  could  ever  be  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

2d.  The  almost  universally  conceded  truism 
that  the  health  of  its  inmates  should  not  be  en- 
dangered by  their  subjection  to  the  contaminated 
atmosphere  where  human  life  is  closely  congre- 
gated, a  fit  medium  for  the  rapid  spread  of  con- 
tagious and  pestilential  diseases,  and  at  all  times 
enervating  in  its  effects ;  ample  direct  testi- 
mony has  latterly  been  borne  to  this,Jin  the  fact 
that  the  removal  of  several  of  the  city  military 
hospitals  to  the  invigorating  and  pure  air  of  the 
.  country  has  been  attended  by  a  marked  decrease 
of  average  deaths  and  increased  convalescence. 

3d.  Vastly  enhanced  cost  of  site,  unless  it 
were  intended  to  confine  the  children  within 
brick  walls  or  give  them  the  alternative  of  the 
street  promenade,  either  of  which  propositions 
doubtless  would  meet  little  favor  amongst 
Friends. 

4th.  Greater  cost  of  erection.  In  proof  of 
which  I  state  the  fact  that  when  bids  were  soli- 
cited for  building  the  Training-school  at  Media, 
two  country  contractors,  accustomed  to  draw 
their  materials  and  labor  thence,  put  in  at 
$70,000  and  $75,000  respectively,  whilst  city 
bids  varied  from  near  $100,000  to  $150,000  for 
the  same  specifications. 

5th.  Want  of  patronage.  A  large  class  of 
scholars  in  such  an  institution  is  an  essential 
requisite  of  success,  and  such  a  location  would 


be  in  such  direct  antagonism  to  the  premises 
upon  which  a  wide  spread  interest  has  been  eli- 
cited in  this  concern,  that  very  many  deeming 
their  just  expectations  defeated  would  fail  to 
sustain  it  by  confiding  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  its  care. 

As  to  economy  of  light,  fuel  and  provisions. 
It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  large  city  hotels 
have  made  a  considerable  saving  by  the  manu- 
facture of  their  own  gas.  Should  the  school  be 
located  in  Pennsylvania  within  twenty  miles  of 
Philadelphia  on  line  of  railroad,  coal  can  be 
bought  and  shipped  from  the  mines  and  in  the 
same  cars  delivered  on  the  ground  ;  and  it  would 
be  in  the  midst  of  an  industrious  farming  com- 
munity, engaged  in  the  production  of  food  in  all 
its  staple  varieties. 

In  regard  to  ease  of  access.  Should  such  a 
location  as  I  have  mentioned  be  adopted,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  there  will,  ere  long,  be  a  con- 
centration of  the  termini  of  all  the  main  roads 
entering  the  city,  in  West  Philadelphia,  so  that 
under  the  same  roof,  passengers  will  step  from  one 
train  to  the  other  and  in  an  hour's  time  arrive 
at  the  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  convic- 
tion, that  the  Committee  having  this  subject  in 
charge,  or  the  Board  of  Managers,  will  not  act 
herein,  except  in  a  careful,  judicious  manner, 
under  a  belief  of  its  great  importance  to  the 
successful  issue  of  the  undertaking,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibility  that  has  been  en- 
trusted to  them. 

Fourth  mo.,  1863.  B. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  YOUNG. 

BY  PROFESSOR  LONG-FELLOW. 

"  Beautiful  is  that  season  of  life,  when  we 
can  say  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture,  '  Thou 
hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth/  But  of  these  flow- 
ers, Death  gathers  many.  He  places  them  upon 
his  bosom,  and  his  form  is  changed  to  something 
less  terrific  than  before.  We  learn  to  gaze,  and 
shudder  not :  for  he  carries  in  his  arms  the 
sweet  blossoms  of  our  earthly  hopes.  We  shall 
see  them  all  again,  blooming  in  a  happier  land. 

"  Yes  !  Death  brings  us  again  to  our  friends. 
They  are  waiting  for  us ;  and  we  shall  not  be 
long.  They  have  gone  before  us — and  are  like 
the  angels  in  Heaven.  They  stand  upon  the 
borders  of  the  grave,  to  welcome  us  with  the 
countenance  of  affection,  which  they  wore  on 
earth — yet  more  lovely — more  radiant — more 
spiritual. 

"  Death  has  taken  thee,  too,  sweet  sister,  and 
'  thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth/  He  hath 
placed  thee  upon  his  bosom,  and  his  stern  coun- 
tenance wears  a  smile.  The  '  far  country'  seems 
nearer,  and  the  way  less  dark;  for  thou  hast 
gone  before — passing  so  quickly  to  thy  rest,  that 
day  itself  dies  not  more  calmly.  And  thou  art 
there  waiting  to  bid  us  welcome,  when  we  shall* 
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have  done  here  the  work  given  us  to  do,  and 
shall  go  hence  to  be  seen  no  more  on  earth." 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
ARCTIC  FLOWERS. 

In  every  country  of  the  world  we  find  the  love 
of  flowers  amongst  the  inhabitants.  Whether 
we  live  in  lands  decked  with  blossoms  through- 
out the  year,  or,  as  with  us,  where  the  first  del- 
icate snow-drops  gladden  our  hearts  after  the 
leafless  season  of  winter  has  passed  away,  we 
never  tire  in  our  admiration  of  the  cheering 
sight  of  the  opening  flower.  If  this  is  the  case 
in  the  most  favored  regions  of  the  world,  how 
much  more  cherished  must  be  the  few  diminu- 
tive plants  expanding  their  buds  to  the  wearied 
eye  of  the  Arctic  voyager,  after  the  privations 
of  the  long,  dark  night  of  a  northern  winter.  In 
most  of  . the  journals  of  those  explorers  who 
have  wintered  in  the  Arctic  regions,  the  writers 
speak  with  rapture  of  the 
which  succeeds  the  frozen 


burst  of  vegetation 
death  of  winter. 


When  the  sun  has  travelled  well  north,  so  that 
its  level  beams  will  not  dip  below  the  horizon 
during  many  months,  the  thick  coverlid  of  snow 
begins  to  yield  before  the  continued  warmth,  and 
on  sheltered  slopes,  or  in  protected  valleys  front- 
ing the  south,  the  earth  again  appears,  and 
small  green  patches  increase  rapidly  in  size  and 
freshness,  until  the  short  procumbent  stalks 
raise  their  colored  heads  before  the  genial 
beams.  With  what  delight,  yes,  passing  the 
delight  of  children,  I  have  seen  some  rough, 
stern,  unflinching  sailor  stoop  to  collect  the  first 
blown  flower,  and  carefully  bear  it  away  be- 
tween his  Irerny  fingers  to  show  his  messmates 
and  comrades,  as  the  proof  of  brighter  days  to 
come. 

I  am  now  writing  of  the  higher  latitudes  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  of  the  Parry  Islands,  where 
many  of  our  ships  wintered  in  the  late  unavail- 
ing search  for  Sir  J.  Franklin.  The  most  plen- 
tiful and  the  gayest  of  the  Arctic  flora  is  the 
purple  saxifrage  (Saxifraga  oppositifolia).  It 
grows  so  close  to  the  earth  that  many  of  our 
mosses  would  overtop  it  were  they  placed  side 
by  side.  Its  leaves -are  very  compact,  and  al- 
most hidden  when  in  its  full  blossom.  We  used 
the  petals  occasionally  in  our  soups,  and  fancied 
it  gave  a  freshness  to  the  potted  luxury.  At 
the  first  winter  quarters  of  Sir  J.  Franklin  near 
to  the  graves  of  the  three  sailors,  the  root  had 
been  planted,  with  a  few  others  in  what  might 
be  called  a  garden  ;  and  there  it  was  found  in 
1849,  all  round  the  grave  of  a  marine  buried  at 
Griffith's  Island.  And  upon  the  little  mound 
surmounting  it,  his  messmates  planted  the  gay 
and  hardy  saxifrage,  tastefully  arranging  it  in 
the  form  of  an  anchor  and  cable. 

The  next  in  order  of  frequency  was  the  Pa- 
-paver  medicaule,  a  species  of  poppy  with  a  very 


slight  stem,  covered  with  a  hair-like  appendage, 
and  producing  a  yellow  flower  that  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  ranunculus. 

The  sorrel,  or  Oxalis  acetosella,  was  occasion- 
ally met  with  clinging  to  the  warm  side  of  a 
stone  in  the  sheltered  hollows,  along  with  a 
club  moss  (Lycopodium),  and  the  purple  ranun- 
culus. At  the  Carey  Islands,  however,  we  came 
upon  a  rich  harvest  of  the  Greenland  cress, 
{Cochleria  Greenlandica.')  It  was  growing 
beneath  a  bank  on  the  south  face  of  the  largest 
island,  and  was  in  such  abundance  that  several 
sackfuls  were  collected  for  the  ship's  company, 
who  ate  them  with  avidity  in  the  form  of  salad. 
I  mention  this  with  the  desire  to  make  the  fact 
known,  as  being  valuable  to  whale-fishermen* 
and  others  who  may  perchance  reach  those 
regions.  It  is  an  excellent  antiscorbutic,  or 
antidote  to  scurvy.  It  belongs  to  a  natural 
family,  the  Cruciferse,  most  of  the  plants  of 
which  are  safe  and  salubrious. 

How  we  cherished  everything  green  in  those 
barren  lands  !  yes,  and  even  the  lichens  became 
objects  of  our  admiration.  Not  a  few  of  us 
carefully  made  up  little  nosegays  of  the  two  or 
three  varieties  of  plants,  and,  packing  them 
carefully  away,  produced  them  as  curiosities  for 
our  lady  friends  in  England.  The  more  scien- 
tific arranged  them  in  herbariums,  one  of  which 
may  be  seen  at  Kew.  Some  of  the  officers  had 
brought  with  them  mustard  and  cress  seed, 
which  they  cultivated  close  to  a  large  stove,  to 
prevent  the  moisture  freezing.  The  eagerness 
with  which  each  spindling  shoot  was  watched 
and  cherished  showed  the  value  set  even  upon 
the  two  little  seed  leaves.  It  was  indeed  most 
pleasant  to  come  upon  some  sunny  slopes  and 
blossoms  of  the  native  plants;  then  we  knew 
how  much  the  happiness  and  calm  enjoyment 
of  life  depends  upon  God's  beautiful  works  that 
surround  us,  many  of  us  perhaps  having  passed 
the  smaller  wild  flowers  of  our  native  land  with- 
out a  glance  or  a  thought;  here,  however,  we 
were  forced  by  the  very  want,  to  admire  and 
cherish  the  few  insignificant  plants  that  were 
hardy  enough  to  exist  near  us.  They  suggested 
to  us  a  summer  in  our  own  country,  and  filled 
us  with  pleasing  recollections  of  meads  and 
lanes  where  beauty  abounds,  and  where  man 
lives  grateful  to  his  Creator  for  the  bright  and 
joyous  flowers  of  his  English  rural  home. 


The  Leaven  of  the  kingdom  is  uniform  in  its 
operations,  ever  productive  of  one  glorious  end, 
though  the  object  on  which  it  operates  may  be 
various.  It  animates  the  gloom,  regulates  the 
unstable,  and  causes  the  volatility  of  the  more 
vivacious  to  subside,  and  directs  them  to  and  in 
their  respective  services.  S.  F. 

Christianity  requires  simplicity  and  truth.  It 
allows  no  man  to  pretend  to  be  what  he  is  not. 
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And  it  requires  great  circumspection  of  its  fol- 
lowers with  respect  to  what  they  may  utter,  be- 
fore it  makes  every  man  accountable  for  his  idle 
words. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  9,  1863. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  on 
the  last  page  of  the  advertisement  sheet,  stating 
that  the  office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  is  re- 
moved to  the  North  West  corner  of  Tenth  and 
Arch  streets,  where  will  also  be  kept  a  variety 
of  stationery  and  Friends'  publications. 


Educational. — A  Conference  will  be  held 
on  Third-day  evening  of  the  week  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  at  8  o'clock  precisely,  at  Race  Street 
Meeting  House  (North  end)  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  Education  among  Friends,  and  especially 
to  promote  the  objects  of  Friends'  Educational 
Association.  A  full  and  interesting  report  will 
be  made  on  the  history  and  progress  of  the  con- 
cern, and  an  opportunity  offered  for  a  general 
expression  of  sentiment  among  those  interested. 
A  general  attendance  is  invited. 

Conferences  in  Chester  County. — A  se- 
ries of  Conferences,  within  the  limits  of  Wes- 
tern Quarterly  Meeting,  for  the  promotion  of 
subscriptions  to  Friends'  Educational  Associa- 
tion, and  with  the  view  of  promoting  an  in- 
creased interest  among  Friends  in  the  important 
subject  of  education,  have  been  appointed  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  Kennet  Square,  on  Seventh-day,  5th 
month  23d,  1863,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

At  London  Grove,  on  First-day  the  24th,  at 
the  same  hour. 

At  New  Garden,  on  Second-day  the  25th,  at 
the  same  hour. 

At  Fallowfield,  on  Third-day  the  26th,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M. 

A  general  attendance  of  Friends,  and  others 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  their  meetings,  is 
invited. 

Radnor. — A  conference  to  promote  the  ob- 
jects of  Friends'  Educational  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  close  of  Radnor  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, on  Fifth-day,  the  21st  of  June. 

One  at  old  Sadsbury  Meeting  on  the  31st, 
will  be  duly  announced. 


Married,  on  the  evening  of  4th  month  23d,  under 
the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia, 
Thompson  Shourds  to  Rachel  G.,  eldest  daughter  of 
Comly  Tyson. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  Cyrus  Griest,on  Fifth- day, 

30th  of  4th  mo.,  1863,  Charles  J.  Tyson,  of  Gettys- 
burg, to  Maria  E.  Griest,  of  Monallen  Township, 
Adams  county,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  21st  of  Fourth  month,  Rebecca 
Peirce,  at  her  residence  in  Chester  county,  in 
the  68th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  minister  much 
beloved,  and  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
our  Yearly  Meetings,  as  well  as  many  others,  will 
long  remember  the  sweetness  of  her  presence  and 
spirit.  Gentle,  loving  and  faithful,  she  was  lovely 
in  her  own  family,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
and  keenly  alive  to  all  that  relates  to  human  happi- 
ness and  progress.  She  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  temperance,  and  of  the  claims  of  the 
suffering  and  oppressed,  and  walked  serenely  on- 
ward amid  many  trials,  until,  as  we  doubt  not,  she 
entered  the  habitation  whose  walls  are  salvation  and 
its  gates  praise.  One  by  one,  the  pure  and  good, 
whose  words  and  example  have  incited  us  to  faith- 
fulness, and  cheered  us  on  our  way,  "  rest  from 
their  labors,"  but  "  their  works  follow  them  f\  and 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  true  lives  are  a 
priceless  gift  to  survivors.  Of  such  it  may  truly  be 
said,  "  Earth  is  more  sweet  to  live  upon,  more  full  of 
love  because  of  them."  A. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Waterford  County,  Ya., 

on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  4th  month,  1863,  in  the 
73d  year  of  her  age,  Miriam  G.  Gover;  a  member  of 
Fairfax  Particular  and  Monthly  Meetings. 

This  ,dear  friend  was  a  faithful  laborer  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  and  was  for  many  years  a  valued 
minister  in  our  Society.  The  earnestness  and  vigor 
of  her  communications  bore  testimony  of  that  deep 
experience  which  can  alone  qualify  the  true  minister 
of  the  gospel  to  speak  of  the  wants  of,  and  point  out 
the  remedies  to,  the  erring  soul.  Humble  herself,  she 
seldom  ventured  on  the  performance  of  a  religious 
duty,  without  deep  travail  of  spirit,  and  by  her  de- 
portment always  showed  that  it  was  the  Master's* 
call  and  not  her  own  inclination  that  prompted  her 
to  the  work.  Having  been  deprived  of  her  husband 
for  about  twenty  years,  she  had  to  combat  the  many 
difficulties  that  beset  the  widow's  path ;  but  being 
endowed  with  great  energy  of  character,  she  wa3 
enabled  to  surmount  them  all,  and  finally  closed  her 
career,  when  surrounded  by  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
strife,  in  the  course  of  which  she  was  often  a  great 
sufferer.  Her  friends  thought  some  of  her  most  lively 
communications  were  made  when  surrounded  by  a 
rude  soldiery,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war.  Owing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  that  part  of  the  country,  she 
was  deprived  of  the  company  of  some  of  her  children 
for  the  last  two  years.  Her  final  sickness  was  of  but  a 
few  hours'  duration.  Thus  mercifully  was  "  the  wind 
tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  and  the  last  sad  parting 
on  earth  divested  of  some  of  its  bitterest  regrets. 
May  her  departure  from  among  us  awaken  a  renewed 
concern  to  attend  more  closely  to  those  manifesta- 
tions of  duty  to  which  she  was  so  often  concerned  to 
call  our  attention. 

 ,  on  the  3d  of  4th  month,  William  Champion 

Haines,  son  of  Job  S.  and  Ellen  B.  Haines,  of  Upper 
Greenwich,  N.  J. ;  aged  four  months. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  4th  month,  Ann  "W.  Atkinson, 

in  the  57ih  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  AYoods- 
town  Meeiing,  N.  J.,  wife  of  Champion  Atkinson. 
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She  passed  quietly  away  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  a 
well-spent  life. 

Died,  on  2d  day  of  4th  month  20th,  Albin,  son  of 
Reuben  Yarnall,  in  his  25th  year;  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  ftf  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  Race 
street. 

 ,  on  First-day,  3d  inst.,  Richard  Oakford,  in 

the  74th  year  of  his  age. 


There  is  no  elevation  of  mind  in  a  contempt 
of  4ittle  things ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  from  too 
narrow  views,  that  we  consider  those  things  of 
little  importance,  which  have,  in  fact,  such  im- 
portant consequences. — Fenelon. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Women's  Association  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  of  the  Freedman. 

During  the  winter  of  1861-2,  the  sympathies 
of  the  benevolent  were  actively  enlisted,  on  ac- 
count of  the  suffering  Freedmen  in  different  sec- 
tions of  our  country.  By  the  circumstance  of 
war,  and  the  desertion  of  those  who  had  claimed 
their  ownership,  or  by  their  voluntary  exodus 
from  a  state  of  servitude,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands were  in  nakedness  and  want,  and  unable 
immediately  to  procure  such  work  as  might  con- 
duce to  their  support. 

The  intelligence  daily  received,  that  this 
large  number  of  men,  worn^n  and  children  was 
steadily  increasing,  availingly  touched  the  hearts 
of  individuals  in  our  community.  Money  and 
goods  were  liberally  given,  and  sewing  circles 
were  formed,  which  regularly  met  at  the  houses 
of  the  members.  A  large  quantity  of  clothing 
was  made,  which  was  sent  to  Kansas,  Port  Royal 
and  Fortress  Monroe. 

The  demand  which  was  at  first  considered 
only  temporary,  increased  as  the  avenues  opened 
for  the  liberation  of  this  oppressed  people*, 
and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  adopt  some 
more  effectual  plan  of  concerted  action.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  feeling,  the  "  Women's  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Freedman "  was  organized,  4th  month  15th, 
1862,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  short  recess 
during  the  summer,  it  has  labored  assiduously, 
to  furnish  clothing,  medicines,  &c,  to  this  des- 
titute class.  Auxiliary  associations  in  Darby 
Byberry,  Bristol,  and  Gwynedd,  and  Houses  of 
Employment  in  this  city  and  Germantown,  were 
furnished  with  pieces  of  uncut  goods,  which  were 
made  into  garments  and  returned  to  the  Society 
for  distribution. 

Contributions  in  money,  goods  and  clothing 
have  been  received  from  many  of  our  citizens 
and  also  from  our  friends  at  Trenton,  Rah  way, 
md  Westfield,  N.  J. ;  Germantown,  Darby,  West 
Ohester,  Doe  Run,  Byberry,  Bristol,  Newtown, 
Taylorsville,  Upper  and  Lower  Makefield,  Upper 
Dublin,  Gwynedd,  West  Marlborough,  Ply- 
mouth,  Christiana,   Russelville,  Yardleyville, 


West  Grove,  Kennett  Square,  Lancaster  and 
Westmoreland  counties,  and  also  from  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Indiana. 

The  Association  is  under  especial  obligations 
to  the  Finance  Committee,  whose  collections 
and  remittances  have  greatly  aided  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  work. 

Acknowledgements  are  also  due  for  liberal 
donations  of  Farina,  dried  fruit,  and  other  deli- 
cacies for  the  sick,  as  well  as  an  abatement  in 
the  price  of  medicines,  remitted  to  the  Hospit- 
als ;  also,  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  Sewing  Ma- 
chines, from  the  establish ments  of  Wheeler  & 
Wilson,  and  Wilcox  &  Gibbs. 

The  efforts  of  the.  Association  have  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  kindness  of  Alfred  H. 
Love,  who  has  generously  placed  a  portion  of  his 
store  at  their  disposal,  and  aided  them  in  the 
packing  and  transportation  of  their  goods. 

From  the  Secretary's  report,  it  appears  that 
4378  new  garments  have  been  made  and  2700 
part  worn  contributed.  Twenty-five  boxes  and 
two  barrels,  containing  in  addition  to  the  cloth- 
ing several  pieces  of  uncut  goods,  comfortables, 
blankets,  books,  pictures,  toys,  medicines  and  fa- 
rina, thimbles,  needles,  threads,  buttons,  &c,  and 
delicacies  for  the  sick,  have  been  sent  to  the  fol- 
lowing places,  viz.,  Washington,  Yorktown, 
Gloucester  Point,  Craney  Island,  Port  Royal, 
St.  Simon's  Island;  also  to  Cincinnati  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  South  West.  Various  letters  re- 
ceived, testify  to  the  usefulness  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  articles  sent.  They  were  grateful  to 
the  needy,  as  springs  in  the  desert. 

Information  having  being  received  that  the 
Small  Pox  Contraband  Hospital,  at  Washington, 
was  indifferently  supplied  with  nurses,  and  the 
compensation  offered  by  government  being  in- 
sufficient to  provide  them,  the  Association  fur- 
nished the  necessary  funds,  and  sent  two  expe- 
rienced colored  men,  whose  serviees  have  been 
very  valuable,  both  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  and 
in  teaching  the  art  of  nursing  to  the  colored  in- 
mates of  the  camp. 

Our  Legislature  having  under  consideration  a 
bill  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  negroes  and 
mulattoes  into  the  State,  the  Society  forwarded  a 
remonstrance  against  its  passage,  and  authorized 
the  printing  of  a  number  of  memorials,  protest- 
ing against  the  adoption  of  so  unjust  a  law, 
which  were  signed  by  many  of  our  citizens,  and 
sent  to  Harrisburg. 

A  constant  stimulus  to  exertion  is  presented 
in  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  work.  Al- 
though much  has  been  done,  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done,  and  to  those  who  have  been  long 
hoping  for  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
this  unfortunate  race,  the  present,  is  surely  a  fit- 
ting opportunity. 

Let  us  nut  neglect  it,  but  by  continued  effort 
endeavor  to  show  by  our  works,  that  we  have 
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been  upholding  a  living  testimony.  This  long 
suffering  people  is  now  thrown  immediately  upon 
our  sympathies;  and  the  Association  most  earn- 
estly desires,  thjit  means  may  be  placed  at  its 
disposal  to  enable  it  to  continue  its  mission. 
Hearts  and  hands  are  alive  to  the  work,  and 
"  the  fields  are  white  unto  harvest." 

treasurer's  report. 
Subscriptions  received. 


4th  and  5th  mos.,  1862,   $153.68 

6th  to  10th     "      "    142.00 

11th  and  12th  "      "    1863.60 

1st  and  2d      «'    1863,    432.23 

3d  and  4th     «      "    311.50 


Total,  $2903.01 

Expenditures. 

4th  and  5th  mos.,  1862,   $148.18 

6th  to  10th      "       «   134.64 

11th  and  12th  "       "     ....  ,  1826.09 

1st  and  2d       «    1863,    425.69 

3d  and  4th      «       «   335.22 

Balance  on  hand,   33.19 


Total,  $2903.01 


Margaret  A.  G-riscom,  Treasurer. 
officers. 

President. — Rachel  S.  Evans,  N.  E.  corner  of  11th 
and  Vine  streets. 

Vice-President. — Mary  M.  Evans,  824  N.  Sixth  st. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Anna  Wharton,  No.  336 
Spruce  street. 

Recording  Secretary. — Elizabeth  I.  Ferris,  937 
Franklin  street. 

Treasurer. — Margaret  A.  Griscom,  1028  Arch  St. 
Executive  Committee. 
Rachel  W.  Moore,  313  Spruce  street. 
Beulah  P.  Townsend,  1909  Mt.  Vernon  street. 
Ann  M.  Spackman,  2015  Arch  street. 
Lydia  W.  Evans,  206  N.  Thirteenth  street. 
Rachei  T.  Jackson,  146  N.  Twentieth  street. 
Catharine  H.  Truman,  142  N.  Seventh  street. 
Hannah  J.  Jenkins,  937  Franklin  street. 
Letitia  W.  Allen,  1454  Cherry  street. 
Elizabeth  M.  Garrigues,  1010  Wallace  street. 
Ann  W.  Longstreth,  1347  Spring  Garden  street. 
Mary  A.  Evans,  228  N.  Ninth  street. 
Anna  T.  Laing,  2011  Arch  street. 
To  whom  contributions  may  be  sent. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  lbth,  1863. 


THE  SONGS  OP  THE  NIGHT. 

As  David,  in  his  youthful  days,  was  tending 
his  flocks  on  Bethlehem  plains,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  his  senses  were 
opened,  and  his  understanding  enlightened,  that 
he  might  comprehend  the  songs  of  the  night. 
The  heavens  proclaimed  the  glory  of  God ;  the 
glittering  stars  all  formed  one  chorus.  Their 
harmonious  melody  resounded  on  earth,  and  the 
sweet  fulness  of  their  voices  vibrated  to  its  ut- 
termost bounds. 


"  Light  is  the  countenance  of  the  Eternal," 
sang  the  setting  sun.  "  I  am  the  hem  of  his 
garments,"  responded  the  rosy  tint  of  twilight. 

The  clouds  gathered  and  saidf"  We  are  his  noc- 
turnal tent,"  and  the  waters  in  the  clouds  and 
the  hollow  voice  of  the  thunders,  joined  in  the 
lofty  chorus.  "  The  voice  of  the  Eternal  is  upon 
the  waters ;  the  Grod  of  glory  thundereth  j  the 
Lord  upon  many  waters." 

"  He  did  fly  upon  my  wings,"  whispered  the 
wind  ;  and  the  silent  air  replied,  "  I  am  the 
breath  of  God,  the  inspiration  of  his  benign 
presence." 

"  We  hear  the  songs  of  praise,"  said  the 
parched  earth  ;  "  all  round  is  praise  ;  I  alone  am 
silent  and  mute  I"  And  the  falling  dew  replied, 
"  I  will  nourish  thee,  so  that  thou  shalt  be  re- 
freshed and  rejoice,  and  thy  infants  shall  bloom 
like  the  young  rose." 

"Joyfully  we  bloom,"  replied  the  refreshed 
meadows.  The  full  ears  of  corn  waved  as  they 
sang,  "  We  are  the  blessing  of  God ;  the  hosts 
of  God  against  famine." 

"  We  bless  you  from  above,"  said  the  moon, 
"  We  bless  you,"  responded  the  stars ;  and  the 
grasshopper  chirped,  "  Me,  too,  he  blesses  in 
the  pearly  dew-drop." 

"  He  quenched  my  thirst,"  said  the  roe ;  "and 
refreshed  me,"  continued  the  stag;  "and  he 
grants  our  food,"  said  the  beasts  of  the  forest ; 
"  and  he  clothes  my  lambs,"  gratefully  sang  the 
sheep. 

"  He  heard  me,"  croaked  the  raven,  "  when 
I  was  forsaken  and  alone."  "  He  heard  me," 
said  the  wild  goat  of  the  forest,  "  when  my  time 
came  and  I  calved." 

"  And  the  turtle-dove  cooed,  and  the  swal- 
lows and  all  the  birds  joined  their  song.  "  We 
have  found  our  nests,  our  houses ;  we  dwell  on 
the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  sleep  under  the  sha- 
dow of  his  wing  in  tranquillity  and  peace." 

"  And  peace,"  echoed  the  night,  and  echo 
prolonged  the  sound,  till  chanticleer  awoke  the 
dawn,  and  crowed,  "  Open  the  portals,  the  gates 
of  the  world  !  The  King  of  Glory  approaches  § 
Awake !  arise  !  ye  sons  of  men ;  give  praises 
and  thanks  to  the  Lord,  for  the  King  of  Glory 
approacheth." 

The  sun  arose,  and  David  awoke  from  his 
melodious  rapture.  And  as  long  as  he  lived 
the  strains  of  creation's  harmony  remained  in 
his  soul,  and  daily  he  recalled  them  upon  the 
strings  of  his  harp. —  The  Talmuds. 


Have  you  made  one  happy  heart  to-day  ?  En- 
vied privilege.  How  calmly  you  can  seek  your 
pillow  ! — how  sweetly  sleep  !  In  all  this  world 
there  is  nothing  so  sweet  as  giving  comfort  to 
the  distressed,  as  getting  a  sun-ray  into  a  gloomy 
heart. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  VOICE  BETWEEN  THE  EWE 
AND  THE  LAMB. 

The  acuteness  of  a  sheep's  ear  surpasses  all 
things  in  nature  that  I  know  of.    A  ewe  will 
distinguish  her  own  lamb's  bleat  among  a  thou- 
sand, all  braying  at  the  same  time.  Besides, 
\  (the  distinguishment  of  voice  is  perfectly  recip- 
rocal between  the  ewe  and  lamb,  who,  amid  the 
,    deafening  sound,  run  to  meet  one  another. 
[    There  are  few  things  that  have  ever  amused  me 
'  jmore  than  a  sheep-shearing,  and  then  the  sport 
continues  the  whole  day.    We  put  the  flock  into 
,    a  fold,  set  out  all  the  lambs  to  the  hill,  and  then 
set  out  the  ewes  to  them  as  they  are  shorn. 
The  moment  that  a  lamb  hears  its  dam's  voice 
[  |it  rushes  from  the  crowd  to  meet  her;  but  in- 
'  'stead  of  finding  the  rough,  well-clad,  comforta- 
ble mamma  which  it  left  an  hour  or  a  few 
i    hours  ago,  it  meets  a  poor,  naked,  shivering, 
.most  deplorable  looking  creature.    It  wheels 
|| about,  and,  uttering  a  loud  tremulous  bleat  of 
I  perfect  despair,  flies  from  the  frightful  vision. 
■The  mother's  voice  arrests  its  flight ;  it  returns, 
'■[flies  and  returns  again,  generally  for  ten  or  a 
■dozen  times  before  the  reconcilement  is  fairly 
■made  up. —  The  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

M     DO   INVENTIONS  BENEFIT  THE  WORKING 

t;  j  CLASSES  ? 

m  I    Some  modern  writers,  more  fond  of  rhetori- 
cal embellishment  than  of  patient  investigation, 
21  have  asserted  that  the  introduction  of  new  tools 
and  machines  into  the  arts  naturally  results  in 
depreciating  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
operatives  themselves.    These  theorists  have 
depicted  suppositious  cases  wherein  the  skilful 
craftsman  is  represented  as  standing  mournfully 
amid  his  ruined  prospects,  ragged,  famished, 
iand  altogether  in  a  pitiable  state  of  mind  and 
body ;  these  miseries  being  incident  upon  the 
introduction  of  tools  to  supplant  manual  labor. 
\m  No  importance  can  be  attached  to  such  state- 
m  ments,  if  indeed  they  should  be  dignified  with 
si  j  any  notice  whatever ;  they  are  wholly  imaginary, 
m  and  cannot  be  supported  by  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence.   If,  on  the  contrary,  we  look  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  shield — if  we  consider  how 
far  mankind  are  benefitted  in  having  their  hard 
work  performed  for  them  by  machinery — we 
s  shall  find  that  we  have  some  ground  worth  sur- 
veying, and  some  facts  and  features  which  are 
worthy  of  attention. 

Where  one  person  was  formerly  employed  by 
the  day's  work  at  manual  labor,  twenty  are  now 
hired ;  instead  of  one  person  being  discharged 
:|  because  a  new  invention  made  his  or  her  labor 
1;  valueless,  a  dozen  are  in  request  to  look  after 
|  the  tools  that  have  been  introduced  to  do  the 
work  better  and  quicker.    If  we  are  asked  for  a 
proof  of  this  assertion,  we  may  take  at  random 
the  mills  in  the  oity  of  Lowell.    In  1822  there  | 


was  but  one  mill  in  that  place  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  cloth.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  upwards  of  sixty  factories  built  and 
put  in  operation  to  supply  the  demands  for  the 
fabric  in  question.  What  caused  this  increase  ? 
The  demand  for  cotton  goods,  primarily ;  but 
how  could  that  demand  have  been  satisfied  ex- 
cept by  the  invention  of  the  power-loom  ;  or  by 
what  agency,  other  than  the  great  popular  call 
for  the  cheap  stuffs,  filled  by  the  substitution  of 
machine  for  manual  labor,  would  those  long 
rows  of  mills,  the  pride  of  the  Eastern  States, 
have  arisen  so  rapidly  ?  Look  at  the  thronging 
thousands  that  now  fill  the  streets  of  our  cotton- 
spinning  towns,  and  compare  them  with  the  few 
who  were  seen  there  in  the  darker  ages  when 
tools  were  comparatively  unknown,  and  we  have 
the  strongest  evidence  that  the  invention  of 
this  one  machine  (the  power-loom)  has  im- 
measurably increased  the  demand  for  work-peo- 
ple. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  cotton- 
spinners  alone  that  we  may  trace  a  decided  gain 
to  the  community  in  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  slower  and  more  fatiguing  manual 
processes.  In  the  sewing  machine  manufactories 
and  in  the  production  of  watches  by  machinery 
we  have  the  amplest  proofs  that  our  assertions 
are  not  extravagant — that  when  we  say  inven- 
tions benefit  the  working  classes,  we  only  repeat 
facts  that  are  substantiated  by  every  day  expe- 
rience. There  are  not  only  more  mechanics 
employed  now  than  formerly,  but  there  are  more 
wages  earned  by  each  man  than  there  were 
years  ago,  and  their  social  standing  is  also  much 
better  than  before  the  age  of  machinery.  The 
sewing  machine  manufactory  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  is  an  example  of  the  system  of  producing 
machinery  by  machinery;  the  watch  factory  at 
Waltham,  Mass.,  is  another;  and  we  assert, 
emphatically,  that  we  have  never  seen  a  class  of 
workmen  who  were  more  intelligent,  well-to-do, 
and  energetic,  than  can  be  seen  at  those  places. 
These  manufactories  have  tools  for  nearly  every 
conceivable  purpose ;  but  even  machinery,  how- 
ever well  made,  must  have  a  human  brain  to 
look  after  it — to  direct  its  operations — in  short, 
to  perform  the  office  of  confidential  adviser,  as 
it  were,  to  the  serf  that  readily  obeys  his  master's 
will. 

If  we  wanted  more  evidence  on  this  point  we 
have  it  on  every  hand.  Ask  the  sewing  women 
if  they  make  more  or  less  wages  than  they  did  be- 
fore the  advent  of  their  special  machines;  if  they 
are  less  able  to  procure  the  comforts  and  neces- 
saries of  life  now  than  heretofore.  They  will 
answer  with  one  accord  that  their  situations 
generally  are  far  better  and  happier  than  in  the 
ancient  days  of  slow  toil  and  inadequate  com- 
pensation. And  so  it  is  with  every  calling. 
There  is  hardly  one  that  has  not  been  improved 
immensely  by  the  use  of  machinery.    Let  the 
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reader  draw  a  parallel  between  the  farmer  who 
uses  cultivating,  reaping  and  thrashing  machines, 
and  him  who  adheres  faithfully  to  the  system 
his  ancestors  practised — "  who  breaks  the  stub- 
born glebe"  with  hoe  or  lumbering  plow,  while 
his  more  enterprising  neighbor  outstrips  him 
solely  because  his  mechanical  aids  enable  him 
to  use  his  time  to  the  best  advantage. 

As  with  the  farmer  and  seamstress,  so  with 
all  other  callings,  and  we  need  not  enumerate 
cases  to  make  our  argument  strong.  Patiently 
waiting  the  giants  of  machinery  stand ;  their 
mighty  sinews  are  untired  and  unracked ;  from 
early  morn  till  dewy  eve  they  perform  their  al- 
lotted tasks,  and  at  this  moment  the  world  is 
depen  dent  upon  their  harmonious  action .  Block 
up  the  railroads  with  snow,  and  men  turn  pale 
lest  their  engagements  be  nullified ;  delay  the 
steamers,  suspend  transatlantic  intercourse,  and 
the  world  gropes  blindly,  we  may  say,  until  the 
ruptured  communication  is  restored.  All  pro- 
cesses of  importance  depend  upon  the  accurately 
working  machines  provided  for  them.  The 
happiness  and  actual  sustenance  of  a  great  part 
of  the  world  depends  on  machinery,  as  do  also 
its  intelligence  and  mental  culture.  In  view  of 
such  features  as  these  we  cannot  doubt  that  in- 
ventions benefit,  not  only  the  working  classes, 
but  also  the  whole  human  family. — Scientific 
American. 


(Selected.) 
TO  GIVE  IS  TO  LIVE/ 


Forever  the  sun  is  pouring  his  gold 

On  a  hundred  worlds  that  beg  and  borrow; 
His  warmth  he  squanders  on  summits  cold, 

His  wealth  on  the  homes  of  want  and  sorrow. 
To  withhold  his  largess  of  precious  light, 
Is  to  bury  himself  in  eternal  night : 
To  give 
Is  to  live. 

The  flower  shines  not  for  itself  at  all, 

Its  joy  is  the  joy  it  freely  diffuses  ; 
Of  beauty  and  balm  it  is  prodigal, 

And  it  lives  in  the  life  it  sweetly  loses. 
No  choice  for  the  rose  but  glory  or  doom — 
To  exhale  or  smother,  to  wither  or  bloom : 
To  deny 
Is  to  die. 

The  seas  lend  silvery  rain  to  the  land, 

The  land  its  sapphire  streams  to  the  ocean ; 
The  heart  sends  blood  to  the  brain  of  command, 

The  brain  to  the  heart  its  lightning  motion; 
And  ever  and  ever  we  yield  our  breath — 
Till  the  mirror  is  dry,  and  images  death  : 
To  live 
Is  to  give. 

He  is  dead,  whose  hand  is  not  opened  wide 

To  help  the  need  of  a  human  brother; 
He  doubles  the  life  of  his  life-long  ride, 

Who  gives  his  fortunate  place  to  another  ; 
And  a  thousand  million  lives  are  his, 
Who  carries  the  wrorld  in  his  sympathies  : 
To  deny 
Is  to  die. 


Throw  gold  to  the  far-dispersing  wave, 

And  your  ships  sail  home  with  tons  of  treasure  ; 
Care  not  for  comfort,  all  hardships  brave, 

And  evening  and  age  shall  sup  with  pleasure ; 
Fling  health  to  the  sunshine,  wind  and  rain, 
And  roses  shall  come  to  the  cheek  again : 
To  give 
Is  to  live. 


(Selected.) 
PRAYER. 

To  Thee,  great  God,  in  awe  I  bow  ! 

Father,  Jehovah,  King  of  kings  ; 
In  mercy  viewr  the  votary  now, 

Who  to  thine  altar  incense  brings. 

Not  holocaust  of  bread  and  wine, 
Nor  blood  of  guiltless  victims  slain, 

Such  as  of  yore  defiled  thy  shrine 
On  Horeb's  mount,  or  Judah's  plain. 

Not  these  I  bring  to  Thee,  All-wise, 

Paternal,  merciful,  and  mild  ; 
But,  sweeter  far  than  sacrifice, 

The  incense  of  a  contrite  child. 

Amendment's  vow,  repentance'  tear, 
Presumption,  humbled  in  the  dust ; 

Of  these  thine  altar,  Lord,  I  rear, 
With  fervent  prayer,  and  filial  trust. 

Like  mariner  without  a  chart, 

'Mid  seas  of  doubt  and  death  I  roam  ; 

0,  God  !  the  light  of  faith  impart, 

To  guide  the  darkened  wanderer  home  !" 


For  the  Children. 
THE  BIRD'S  NEST. 


Mamma,  only  see,  how  the  birdies  have  made 

A  nest  in  the  old  apple  tree ; 
A  dear  little  nest,  so  cosy  and  warm, 

0,  Mamma,  do  come  out  and  see. 

The  wind  was  so  high,  that  I  felt  quite  afraid, 
They  never  would  finish  their  task  ; 

The  feathers  fell  down,  the  straws  blew  about; 
I  thought  they'd  be  weary  at  last. 

They  were  not  discouraged  ;  0  no,  not  a  bit; 

But  busily  flew  round  and  round  ; 
Not  staying  to  rest,  but  working  so  hard, 

To  gather  the  straws  from  the  ground. 

To-day  all  their  labor  is  crowned  with  success, 

And  now  they're  receiving  a  call, 
From  a  poor  little  bird,  who  never  would  work, 

And  who  covets  their  nest,  eggs,  and  all ! 


From  these  little  birds  my  dear  Jessie  may  learn, 

How  much  perseverance  can  do  ; 
So  never  again,  dear,  say,  "  0,  I  can't ;" 

If  birds  persevere,  should  not  you  ? 

Since  patience  and  industry  conquered  at  last — 

And  thus  it  for  ever  will  be — 
Pray,  do  not  forget  the  lesson  that's  taught 

By  the  nest  in  the  old  apple-tree. 

— Children1  s  Guest. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Clear. 

Mean  of  the  week  62-5. 
Same  time  last  year  57*0. 
Mean  of  month  51-32. 
Same  time  last  year  51*20. 
Rain  during  the  month  8i  inches. 
Same  last  year  4J  inches. 
Rain  during  the  four  months  of  the  year  27 
aches. 

Same  last  year  18 f  inches. 
The  27  inches  are  equal  to  16-875-1000  gal- 
)ns  to  the  square  foot,  and  on  every  square 
ere  of  surface  743-075  gallons,  equal  to  24-679 
>arrels.  The  excess  of  rain  for  the  past  months 
f  year,  will  probably  cause  a  drought  before 
be  year  is  out,  that  will  be  a  source  of  anxiety 
D  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Homer  Eachus. 


FUN  AT  HOME. 


Don't  be  afraid  of  a  little  fun  at  home,  good 
eople!    Don't  shut  your  house  lest  the  sun 
taould  fade  your  carpets;  and  your  hearts  lest 
hearty  laugh  shake  down  some  of  the  musty 
| Id  cobwebs  there!    If  you  want  to  ruin  your 
ions,  let  them  think  that  all  mirth  and  social 
njoyment  must  be  left  out  on  the  threshold 
Without,  when  they  come  at  night.  When 
|  nee  a  home  is  regarded  as  only  a  place  to  eat, 
i  rink  and  sleep  in,  the  work  is  begun  that  ends 
i  >  gambling-houses  and  reckless  degradation. 
Toung  people  must  have  fun  and  relaxation 
omewhere;  if  they  do  not  find  it  at  their  own 
earth-stones,  it  will  be  sought  at  other  and  less 
rofitable  places.    Therefore  let  the  fire  burn 
and  make  the  homestead  de- 


lightful with  all  those  little  arts  that  parents  so 
perfectly  understand.  Don't  repress  the  buoyant 
spirits  of  your  children  ;  half  an  hour  of  merri- 
ment round  the  lamp  and  fire-light  of  home 
blots  out  the  remembrance  of  many  a  care  and 
annoyance  during  the  day,  and  the  best  safe- 
guard they  can  take  with  them  into  the  world 
is  the  influence  of  a  bright  little  domestic 
sanctum. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &G. 
FOURTH  MONTH. 


the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,.... 

Snow,  

Cloudy  without  storms,  

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
&C. 

Mean  temperature  of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital,.. 

Highest    do.  during  month, 

Lowest     do.    do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  four  current  weeks 
in  each  year, 


1862. 

1863. 

8  days. 

15  days. 

2  " 

1  " 

2  " 

2  " 

5  " 

2  " 

13  " 

10  " 

30  " 

30  " 

1862. 

1863. 

.51.60  deg. 

49.80  deg. 

80.  " 

71  " 

31.  " 

31  M 

4.16  in. 

7.01  in. 

1213 

1188 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  this 
month,  for  the  past  seventy-four  years, 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1826,  '28,  '35  and  '44  


Lowest  do. 


do. 


1794,  1798 


51.08  deg. 

56.  " 
44  » 


rightly  at 


night, 


The  above  shows  the  temperature  of  the 
month  to  have  been  nearly  two  degrees  lower 
than  that  of  last  year,  and  only  one  and  a  quar- 
ter degrees  less  than  the  average  of  the  last  sev- 
enty-four years,  notwithstanding  the  impression 
has  been  so  general  that  it  was  a  much  colder 
month  than  usual.  The  record  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  shows  that  the  unusual  quantity 
of  22-30  inches  of  rain  has  fallen  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  but  the  same  reliable  authority 
states  it  was  exceeded  in  1859,  when  there  had 
fallen  23  inches  up  to  the  same  time  of  the 
year.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  2,  1863. 


ORIGIN  OP  THE  HAT. 


We  owe  the  hat,  as  we  owe  the 


manufactures,  to  Asia, 
men  first  learned  the  art 


It 


most  of  our 
in  Asia  that 


of  felting  wool,  so  as 


to  compose  the  substratum  of  the  frabric.  Wool, 
so  long  as  it  contains  the  natural  yolk  or  animal 
grease,  refuses  to  felt — that  is,  its  fibres  will  not 
mat  together  into  a  compact  and  close-grained 
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mass,  such  as  constitutes  felt.  When  the  yolk 
has  been  extracted  by  a  chemical  process,  the 
wool  has  a  tendency  to  interlace  its  fibres,  and 
to  adhere  firmly  to  the  union  thus  formed ;  and 
from  a  very  remote  period  this  secret  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Orientals. 

The  hats  which  are  constantly  alluded  to  in 
the  Scriptures — those,  for  instance,  which  were 
bound  upon  the  heads  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego,  when  they  were  cast  into  the 
Assyrian  furnace — were  genuine  hats,  but  pro- 
bably adorned  by  turban  cloths  wound  about 
them.  I  have  seen  the  self- same  hats — tall, 
narrow  cylinders  of  grey  felt,  surrounded  by  a 
handkerchief  or  cloth — on  the  heads  of  the  Jews 
of  Asia.  Nor  was  the  use  of  the  hat  a  Hebrew 
monopoly. 

The  Kurds,  Persians,  Armenians,  and  some 
tribes  of  Turks  and  Tartars,  wear  the  hat  as 
their  fathers  did  in  Saladin's  day.  The  high, 
lambs'  wool  bonnet  of  the  Persian,  is  but  a 
brimless  hat,  with  a  nap  of  exaggerated  rough- 
ness. 

The  Nestorian  Christians  of  Kurdistan  wear 
hats  exactly  similar  to  a  battered  Irish  cauheen, 
only  of  a  brown  or  dirty  white  color. 

Throughout  the  East,  the  dervishes  and  wan- 
dering fakirs  may  be  known  by  the  tall,  narrow 
hat  of  light- hued  felt,  adorned  by  a  greasy  rag, 
and  towering  upward  like  a  chimney-pot. — 
Chambers''  Journal. 


FEMALE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  conferring  of  degrees  upon  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Female  Medical  College  took  place 
upon  the  14th  of  Third-month  last.  The  ad- 
dress which  was  delivered  upon  the  occasion, 
by  Emeline  H.  Cleveland,  has  been  sent  to 
us ;  and  as  it  contains  much  that  will  be  likely 
to  interest  many  of  our  readers,  we  give  some 
extracts : 

"We  would  not  omit  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  and  you  upon  the  present^ 
aspect  of  our  common  cause.  It  is  true  that? 
opposition  is  still  felt  to  the  idea  of  woman  in 
the  medical  profession  an  opposition  founded, 
as  we  are  convinced,  in  part,  upon  disbelief  in 
her  fitness  for  the  physician's  work,  in  part  upon 
jealousy  of  her  influence  and  her  pecuniary 
success.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  assure  you 
that  in  our  own  country  this  opposition  is  mate- 
rially diminishing — that  in  many  communities 
women  physicians  are  welcomed  and  encouraged, 
and  that,  not  unfrequently,  by  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  We  have  assurances 
from  women  who  have  settled  as  physicians  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  who  have  car- 
ried to  their  work  that  resolution  and  energy 
necessary  to  ensure  success  in  any  undertaking, 


that  they  have  soon  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  community,  and  an  amount  of  practice  to 
be  compared  favorably  with  that  of  any  male 
physician  of  an  equal  term  of  residence.  In- 
deed,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  surprising 
to  observe  how  quickly  all  opposition  has  van- 
ished, and  how  soon  the  woman  physician  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable. 

In  some  large  cities,  especially  in  our  own, 
prejudice  has  assumed  a  more  active  form,  and 
you  'are  not  unaware  that  the  records  of  the 
Philadelphia  County,  and  even  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Societies  are  disgraced  with  reso- 
lutions denying  professional  recognition,  not  to 
women  only,  but  to  those  of  the  other  sex  who 
shall  hold  medical  consultation  with  them,  or 
otherwise  favor  our  enterprise.  We  are  happy, 
however,  to  chronicle  the  fact,  that  so  rapidly 
is  this  prejudice  giving  way,  that  not  only  many 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society  consult  with  women  and  their  instructors,,, 
but  those  of  them  belonging  to  the  professional 
aristocracy  of  our  professionally  proud  city  may 
request  such  consultations. 

The  general  hospitals  of  our  country  are  still 
closed,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  the 
medical  inspection  of  women.  The  establish- 
ment of  separate  hospitals  under  the  auspices 
of  women,  is  in  part  annullingthis  disadvantage 
— in  part  only — as  these  institutions  are  yet  in 
their  infancy,  and  incapable  of  affording  that 
amount  and  variety  of  practice  to  be  observed 
in  older  and  more  extensive  establishments. 
*  Abroad,  especially  in  Britain,  is  our  enter- 
prise assuming  a  phase  of  more  than  common 
interest.  We  hear  most  flattering  accounts  of 
the  reception  given  in  London  to.  an  American 
lady,  now  prosecuting  her  medical  studies  in 
that  city.  From  Drs.  Carpenter  and  Druitt  she  j 
has  received  friendly  encouragement,  and*  their 
formal  recognition  of  her  medical  degree,  while 
she  is  admitted  to  visit  freely  in  some  of  the 
best  London  hospitals. 

We  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Universities  of  Britain,  not  less  than  her  Hos- 
pitals, shall  be  open  to  women  for  medical  study. 
Indeed,  during  the  last  year  a  young  English 
woman  of  intelligence,  wealth  and  position,  was 
admitted  as  a  medical  student  to  the  University 
School  of  St.  Andrews,  Edinboro,  and  that 
without  objection,  except  on  the  part  of  a  single 
Professor,  whose  conservative  tendencies  led 
him  to  vigorous  opposition. 

We  regret  to  say  that  his  objections  were  so 
strongly  urged  that  the  Senatus  became  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  having  been  the  first  to  take  the 
lead  in  so  great  an  innovation  ;  and,  after  con- 
sideration, resolved  that  "  the  granting  of 
tickets  in  the  case  was  not  sufficiently  authorized, 
that  this  novel  question  raised  ought  to  be  de- 
liberately considered  and  decided  )  and  that  the 
opinions  of  other  Universities  and  of  lawyers 
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should  be  taken  of  the  matter,  if  thought  advi- 
sable." 

Legal  counsel  was  taken,  which  was  adverse 
to  the  applicant,  simply  on  the  ground  of  the 
alleged  "  inexpediency  of  admitting  female 
students  to  the  University  with  a  view  and  with 
the  right  of  graduation;  not  that  there  exists 
in  the  charters  or  foundations  of  St.  Andrews 
anything  which  could  be  construed  to  deprive 
the  Senatus  of  the  power  of  receiving  such 
students  under  such  regulations  as  might  be 
thought  reasonable." 

Decisions  of  this  sort  will  long  satisfy  the 
British  public,  especially  in  the  face  of  inquiries 
I  from  the  British  press  as  to  the  right  of  Senati 
thus  to  exclude  ladies  from  Universities  founded 
|  by  law  and  supported  by  public  money,  and  in 
]  presence  of  assertions  that  11  it  is  not  wrong, 
I  but  right,  to  educate  women  to  the  highest  pitch 
I  possible,  and  that  female  doctors  of  medicine 
j  would  be  a  great  boon  to  society,  and  an  inval- 
I  uable  safeguard  to  the  feelings  of  delicacy  of 
I  their  own  sex:"*  and,  in  Britain,  where  the 
I  House  of  Commons  is  King,  the  opinions  and 
wants  of  the  people  will  ultimately  become  tbe 
■  ruling  power  with  Senati  Academici  even. 
I    In  other  parts  of  the  world  but  little  effort  is 
I  making  for  the  medical  education  of  women, 
1  beyond  a  midwifery  education,    In  Vienna  and 
|  Berlin,  we  are  not  aware  that  admittance  has 
1  recently  been  asked,  by  women,  to  Universities 
J  or  general  hospitals.  In  Paris,  L'Ecolo  de  Me- 
(  dicine  is  religiously  closed,  and  general  hospitals 
^  are  entered  only  by  personal  favor.  L' Adminis- 
tration de  F  Assistance  Publique  will  officially 
deny  all  women  admittance  to  the  wards  of  the 
various  hospitals  under  its  control,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  medical  inspection,  while  many  of  its 
physicians  will  look  upon  them  as  innovators, 
and  peremptorily  refuse  their  application.  Others 
with  a  real  magnanimity,  will  admit  their  right 
and  title  to  a  profound  medical  education,  and 
extend  to  them  every  opportunity  within  their 
power  for  observation  and  experience. 

The  influence  of  women  upon  the  profession 
has  hardly,  as  yet,  become  a  matter  of  history. 
Too  brief  a  period  has  elapsed  since  their  intro- 
duction to  the  arena  of  medicine  to  have  proved 
if  more  than  the  personal  capability  o:  incapability 
of  the  several  women  who  have  chosen  this  as 
It  their  field  of  labor.    Whatever  may  arrive  in 
^'the  future,  it  is  not  yet  observed,  however/that 
1  a  lower  standard  of  attainment  prevails  in  the 
j  profession,  or  that  any  new  system  of  ethics  has 
|  been  formally  adopted  elsewhere  than  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  constitution 
|  of  the  female  mind  is  such  as  would  render  wo- 
man a  dangerous  element  in  a  profession  in 
which  are  needed  nice  discriminations  and  logi- 
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cal  reasonings.  That  her  mind  is  less  inductive 
than  that  of  mau  is,  perhaps,  possible,  while 
there  may  be  truth  in  the  suggestion  of  a  de- 
parted son  of  genius,  that "  induction  is  not  the 
whole  of  logic,,  or  the  Baconian  method  alone 
worthy  the  attention  of  sound  and  sensible 
thinkers."  Many  of  our  greatest  modern  dis- 
coveries attest  the  utility  and  power  of  deduc- 
tive reasoning  that  the  mind  may  safely  journey 
from  ideas  to  facts  as  from  facts  to  ideas,  and 
possibly  this  very  element  of  deduction  in  the 
female  mind  may  become  an  element  of  progress 
in  the  medical  profession. 

In  other  departments  has  this  same  element, 
whether  clad  in  the  garb  of  manhood  or  of 
womanhood,  left  its  impress  upon  science  and 
upon  art,  and  who  does  not  know,  that  to  the 
deductive  mind  of  the  immortal  Goethe  are  we 
indebted  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  disco- 
veries in  a  department  of  physical  science,  in 
which  the  physician  is  especially  interested. 
"  Strolling  ina  cemetry  near  Venice,  hestumbled 
on  a  skull  which  was  lying  before  him.  Suddenly 
the  idea  flashed  across  his  mind,  that  the  skull 
was  composed  of  vertebrae ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  bony  covering  of  the  head  was  simply  an 
expansion  of  the  bony  covering  of  the  spine. 
This  luminous  idea  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
Oken  and  a  few  other  great  naturalists  of  France 
and  G-ermany,  but  was  not  received  in  England 
till  ten  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Owen  took  it  up, 
and  in  his  remarkable  work  on  the  Homologies 
of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton,  showed  its  meaning 
and  purpose  as  contributing  toward  a  general 
system  of  philosophical  anatomy." 

The  physician,  of  all  men,  perhaps,  needs  an 
abiding  faith  in  that  Providence  which  rules 
over  all ;  nay  more,  a  religious  trust  in  a  per- 
sonal, present,  spiritual  guide,  and  a  sense  of  ac- 
countability to  Him  in  whose  hand  is  the  giving 
and  the  withholding  of  life.  Accountable  to  no 
other  for  his  determinations  and  his  acts,  and 
dealing  with  a  subject  no  less  precious  than  hu- 
man life,  the  thought  of  the  Eternal  should  be 
ever  present  to  his  spirit,  and  a  light  from  be- 
fore the  throne  of  the  Almighty  should  guide 
him  in  the  way.  The  sweet  influences  of  reli- 
gion,besides  sustaining  his  own  soul  in  a  thousand 
anxious  perplexities,  become  often  a  marvellous 
resource  of  good  to  his  patients,  teaching  them 
consolation  in  misfortunes,  the  control  of  the  pas- 
sions, influencing  all  their  acts  of  life,  and  con- 
sequently their  health,  and  the  physician  ought 
not  to  be  without  this  arm  of  strength. 

11  Let  not  the  evil  example  of  others,  nor  the 
reproach  of  the  scornful,  prevail  to  your  heart, 
but  retain  the  fear  of  God,  which  will  keep  the 
heart  clean,  and  be  an  excellent  enduring  trea- 
sure, when  every  thing  else  shall  vanish  as  a 
vapor." 
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ITEMS. 

New  Volcano  in  Mexico. — The  whole  town  is  at 
present  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  excitement,  news 
having  come  that  a  new  volcano  broke  forth  yester- 
day only  six  leagues  from  town.  The  eruption  came 
so  suddenly  and  was  so  violent  that  the  Armeria 
river  was  filled  up  by  a  barricade  of  ejected  sand, 
mud,  and  stones,  to  a  height  of  over  one  hundred 
feet.  The  river  of  course  was  stopped  from  coming 
down,  and  it  is  said  that  north  of  the  barricade  the 
river  is  running  back  and  inundating  the  forest  for 
leagues.  The  volcano  broke  out  in  the  top  of  a  hill 
only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  above  the 
level  of  the  Armeria  river,  but  is  said  to  be  growing 
alarmingly  every  hour.  For  the  past  three  days  we 
have  had  many  heavy  earthquakes. — Extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  John  Xantus,  U.S.  Consul  at  Manzanillo,  dated 
Colima,  March  18,  1863,  addressed  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries,  who  has  been  ex- 
amining the  Parish  Registers  of  Allhallows  Bark- 
ing gives  the  following  among  other  extracts  : — 

"  1644,  Oct.  23. — William,  son  of  William  Penn, 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  of  the  Tower  of  Liberty." 
The  writer  adds,  "  This  is  none  other  than  the  illus- 
trious founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Penn,  the  father, 
was,  in  1644,  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  residing  on 
Tower  Hill — a  favorite  residence  with  navy-men  at 
that  time.  William  was  bis  eldest  son,  born  here 
Oct.  14,  1644.  The  exact  locality  is  indicated  in  a 
letter  from  P.  Gibson  to  Wm.  Penn,  quoted  in  Cun- 
ningham's Handbook  of  London :  1  Your  late  father 
dwelt  upon  Great  Tower  Hill,  on  the  east  side,  with- 
in a  court  adjoining  to  London  Wall.'  Most  biogra- 
phers of  Penn  describe  him  as  a  native  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's precinct.  This  is  an  error.  He  was  born  in 
the  Tower  of  Liberty." 

Jamaica  Cotton. — Some  samples  of  cotton  of  ex- 
cellent quality  have  been  forwarded  to  us  for  inspec- 
tion. One  is  Sea  Island  cotton,  from  Minister  Estate, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  cleaned  by 
a  gin  worked  by  water  power.  The  laborers,  we 
learn,  are  busily  engaged  taking  in  the  crop  which 
is  expected  to  realize  the  estimate,  notwithstanding 
the  late  heavy  rains.  At  Elmwood,  in  the  same  par- 
ish, the  progress  is  equally  favorable.  We  under- 
stand that  these  two  properties  have  been  purchased 
by  the  Jamaica  Cotton  Company  for  the  sum  of 
£2,000  each.  Another  sample  is  from  the  vine  cot- 
ton, the  seeds  of  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
some  time  ago  received  here  from  Cuba,  and  kindly 
distributed  to  various  enterprising  persons  by  Messrs. 
Verley  and  Robinson.  The  peculiarity  of  this  cot- 
ton is,  that  although  an  exotic,  it  grows  easily  in  al- 
most any  soil,  and  at  any  temperature.  It  is  a  vine 
creeping  along  the  ground,  taking  root,  and  repro- 
duciug  as  it  progresses.*  The  pods  are  about  three 
times  the  size  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  the  sta- 
ple, in  our  opinion,  is  much  superior.  The  sample 
shown  us  was  produced  on  Windsor  Forest  planta- 
tion in  St.  David,  where  we  understand  the  experi- 
ment of  cotton  cultivation  is  being  worked  out  satis- 
factorily.— Jamaica  Morning  Journal. 

Superstition  in  Russia. — Superstitious  ideas  do 
*not  appear  to  be  in  Russia  wholly  confined  to  the 
lower  and  more  uneducated  classes.  Those  who  are 
by  many  degrees  above  them  appear  to  indulge  in 
those  ideas  to  almost  the  same  extent.  The  refusal 
of  the  holy  image  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  was 
believed  to  be  but  one  of  the  many  signs  and  tokens 
heralding  his  Majesty's  death.  In  the  great  bell 
tower  of  Ivan  Velike  one  of  the  largest  bells  fell  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1855,  bursting  through  all  interve- 


ning obstacles,  and  causing  the  death  of  some  of  the 
people  who  lived  on  the  basement  of  the  tower. 
This  occurrence — likely  enough  in  itself,  from  the 
great  weight  of  the  bell — was  immediately  laid  hold 
of  by  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  people,  high  and 
low,  as  the  forerunner  of  some  tremendous  event,  and 
accordingly,  when  it  was  announced  in  Moscow  on 
the  following  day  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  the  preceding  day,  the  wise- 
acres shook  their  heads  and  crossed  themselves 
with  a  sort  of  I-told-you-so  nod. — Bentley's  Miscel- 
lany. 

Swiss  Ice  Quarries. — An  extensive  business  is  car- 
ried on  at  present  between  Switzerland  and  a  great 
part  of  Europe  in  the  transport  of  ice.  In  imitation 
of  the  German  railways,  the  French  Eastern  line  has 
just  issued  a  special  tariff  at  reduced  prices  for  the 
conveyance  of  that  commodity.  Letters  from  Switzer- 
land say  tha*t  the  orders  already  received  are  enor- 
mous. At  Grindenwald,  hundreds  of  workmen  are 
employed  in  cutting  ice  into  blocks  for  being  sent  to 
a  distance.  A  depth  not  hitherto  reached  in  the  ice 
had  been  obtained,  and  unknown  marvels  of  a  new 
kind  have  been  discovered.  At  Grindenwald,  after 
penetrating  several  layers,  the  laborers  arrived  at  a 
sort  of  opening  in  the  mass  of  ice  which  led  to  a 
natural  grotto  160  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  65 
high.  The  men  who  first  entered  this  cavern  were 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  magnificent  spectacle. 
The  grotto  has  since  been  lit  up  with  torches  and 
illuminated  with  Bengal  fire,  and  the  light  reflected 
from  these  walls  of  crystals  produced  a  dazzling 
effect. 

A  Substitute  for  the  Potato. — There  has  been 
introduced  into  Belgium,  through  the  means  of  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Belgium  Society  of 
Agriculture,  a  new  kind  of  esculent  root,  a  substi- 
tute for  the  potato,  which  is  remarkable  for  posses- 
sing the  triple  advantages  of  flavor,  abundance  and 
facility  of  preservation.  An  English  journal  says 
that  it  is  a  variety  of  the  plant  called  char  don,  which 
is  a  sort  of  thistle,  and  if  so  it  can  claim  no  kindred 
with  the  potato.  All  the  thistles  and  their  conge- 
ners have  tap  roots,  but  from  the  description  given 
of  this,  we  infer  that  it  produces  tubers  like  the 
potato. 

The  blossom  is  of  a  pale  violet  color,  and  does  not 
fructify.  A  field  of  one  acre  of  third  class  quality, 
lightly  manured,  produced  22,000  kilogrammes,  about 
two  pounds  eight  ounces  the  kilogramme,  of  uni- 
formly sound  roots.  The  crop  was  dug  out  on  the 
12th  of  October  last,  and  its  enormous  product  has 
excited  great  interest  among  Belgium  farmers. — 
Leavenworth  Times. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull,  with 
very  little  export  demand.  There  are  small  sales  to  the 
retailers  and  bakers  at  $5  81  to  $6  25  for  superfine, 
$6  50  up  to  $1  50  for  low  grade  and  good  extras,  and 
$8  00  up  to  $9  50  for  fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour  is  selling 
slowly  at  $5  00  a  5  25  per  bbl.  Corn  Meal  is  dull  at  $4 
per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering.  Sales 
of  good  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Red  at 
$1  68  a  $1  10  per  bushel,  and  last  sales  of  White  at 
$1  75  a  $1  90.  Rye  is  now  held  at  $1  03  for  State, 
and  $1  02  for  Southern.  Corn  is  rather  quiet,  with 
free  sales  of  yellow  at  90  cents.  Oats  are  dull ; 
sales  of  Pennsylvania  80  cts.  per  32  lbs.,  and  about 
52  cents  measure. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at 
$5  00  and  $5  60  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  at  $2  00,  and 
and  Flaxseed  at  $3  50  to  $4  00  per  bushel. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
(Continued  from  page  131.1 

Now  about  the  year  1657,  there  came  a.  poor 
man  in  a  mean  habit  to  my  master's  house, 
named  Morgan  Evan,  of  South  Wales  ;  he  had 
met  with  the  people  called  Quakers  in  his 
travels,  and  was  convinced  of  the  truth.  This 
poor  man  discoursed  with  my  master  about  the 
principles  of  truth,  and  I  being  in  the  shop 
about  my  calling,  my  mistress  came  and  said, 
'*  Why  do  you  not  go  out  to  help  your  master? 
for  here  is  a  Quaker  at  the  door  that  hath  put 
•him  to  silence. "  I  hearing  this,  made  haste, 
and  took  my  Bible  under  my  arm,  and  put  on 
what  courage  I  could  to,  dispute  with  that  poor 
man,  but  he  proved  too  hard  for  us  all.  When 
I  went  to  them,  they  were  upon  the  words  thee 
and  thou ;  but  I  very  peremptorily  asked  him, 
what  command  he  had  to  speak  thee  and  thou  ? 
For  I  did  acknowledge  to  him,  that  it  was  the 
language  of  God  to  Adam,  and  the  language  of 
the  Scripture ;  but,  said  I,  that  is  not  enough 
for  us  now  in  this  day,  we  must  have,  a  com- 
mand for  it.  To  which  he  answered,  "  Hold 
fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast 
heard  of  me."  I  asked'him,  whether  that  was 
Scripture  ?  He  asked  me,  Whether  I  would 
deny  it;  I  told  him,  he  was  to  prove  it.  Then 
he  took  the  Bible  out  of  my  hand,  and  he 
turned  to  2  Tim.  i.  13,  which  he  read,  and  told 
me,  that  "holdfast"  there,  was  a  command; 
which  I  knew  very  well,  both  the  Scripture  and 
the  command.    But  to  prove  him  farther,  I  de- 


sired him  to  read  a  little  more  of  that  chapter, 
both  backward  aud  forward  which  he  freely  did, 
and  asked  me,  ¥  Why  I  did  require  that  of  him  ?" 
I  told  him  that  we  heard  the  Quakers  denied 
the  Scripture,  and  that  they  would  not  read 
them.  He  said,  "  There  were  many  false  re- 
ports of  them."  And  truly,  when  he  read  the 
Scripture  so  readily,  I  concluded  in  myself,  that 
what  was  reported  of  them,  was  not  true  ;  and 
he  saw  that  he  had  reached  to  the  witness  of 
God  in  me.  Then  he  exhorted  me  to  take  heed 
to  that  light  that  shined  in  my  heart,  and  did 
shew  me  my  vain  thoughts,  and  reprove  me  in 
secret  for  every  idle  word  and  action  ;  saying, 
that  "  that  was  the  true  light,  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ;"  and  in 
that  light,  I  should  see  more  light,  and  that 
would  open  the  Scriptures  to  me,  and  that  I 
should  receive  a  measure  of  the  same  Spirit  that 
gave  them  forth.  And  farther,  he  told  me,  it 
was  "  the  more  sure  word  of  prophesy,  unto 
which  I  did  well,  if  I  took  heed  as  unto  a  light 
that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn, 
and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts."  2  Pe- 
ter i.  19.  And  he  spoke  much  of  the  inward 
work,  and  the  operation  of  God's  holy  Spirit 
upon  the  soul;  recommending  me  to  the 
"  Grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation,  teach- 
ing us,  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  world."  Tit.  ii.  11,  12. 
And  so  he  departed  from  our  house,  and  I;  set 
him  a  little  along  on  his  way. 
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Now,  when  I  came  back  from  him,  the  con- 
sideration of  his  words  took  fast  hold  on  me, 
that  I  could  not  go  from  under  them ;  and  the 
more  I  waited  in  that  light  that  he  recom- 
mended me  to,  the  more  my  former  peace,  and 
that  in  which  I  formerly  took  comfort,  was 
broken ;  and  herein  I  came  to  see,  that  our 
former  building  could  not  stand,  for  we  built 
upon  that  which  the  apostle  called  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble.  Here  I  came  to  a  loss  of  all  my 
former  knowledge;  and  my  formal  perform- 
ances proved  but  a  sandy  foundation.  Then  I 
did,  with  much  humility  and  poverty  of  spirit, 
beg  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  might  build  upon 
that  rock,  that  the  true  church  of  Christ  was 
built  upon,  that  the  gates  of  hell,  might  not 
prevail  against  me. 

But  for  all  this,  I  was  yet  afraid  of  being  de- 
ceived by  the  Quakers ;  yet  where  to  go  out- 
wardly for  advice  and  counsel  I  knew  not.  For 
I  saw  that  my  former  teachers  were  upon  a 
sandy  foundation.  So  I  desired  that  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  would  be  my 
teacher  and  instructor ;  for  I  believed  that  the 
prophecy  of  the  prophets  would  be  fulfilled, 
and  that  the  Lord  would  make  a  new  covenant 
with  his  people  now,  as  he  did  promise  by  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  xxxi.  31,  32, 
33,  34 :  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah; 
not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with 
their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by 
the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  (which  my  covenant  they  brake,  al- 
though I  was  a  husband  unto  them,  saith  the 
Lord :)  But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I 
will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel.  After 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in 
their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts, 
and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every 
man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  know  ye  the  Lord  :  For  they  shall  all 
know  me,  from  the  least  of  them,  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord  :  For  I  will 
forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their 
sin  no  more." 

These,  and  the  like  precious  promises  I  was 
made  willing  to  take  take  hold  on,  and  waited 
for  the  fulfilling  of  them  in  myself,  and  of  that 
which  Christ  said  to  the  Jews,  John  vi.  45. 
"  It  is  written  in  the  Prophets,  And  they  shall 
be  taught  of  God.  Every  man  therefore  that 
hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father, 
cometh  unto  me."  He  that  cometh  unto  Christ 
Jesus  the  light,  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world,  though  their  sins  and 
their  iniquities  be  great,  they  shall  in  no  wise 
be  cast  out.  And  it  is  said,  "  And  all  thy  chil- 
dren shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall 
be  the  peace  of  thy  children,"  Isaiah  liv.  13. 


When  I  came  to  know  a  little  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Lord,  I  took  my  leave  of  all  my  for- 
mer formal  teachers,  and  many  times  went  to 
the  woods  and  other  by-places,  where  none 
might  see  me,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  where  I 
was  much  broken,  and  tendered  by  the  power 
of  God.  And  though  I  did  begin  to  see  a  little 
of  myself,  and  something  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  yet  still  I  was  afraid  of  being  deceived, 
for  I  had  read  and  heard  that  "  Satan  himself 
is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,"  2  Cor.  Jj]jf( 
xi.  14.  And  lest  this  man  should  be,  as  the  p 
same  apostle  said,  in  ver.  13,  "  For  such  are  |i 
false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  transforming  L 
themselves  into  the  apostles  of  Christ,"  I  de-  kv 
sired  of  the  Lord  that  I  might  see  this  poor  L| 
man  once  again,  for  I  knew  not  where  to  see  the  L 
face  of  any  called  a  Friend  ;  and  it  pleased  God 
that  he  came  again  that  way,  and  I  desired  of 
my  master  and  mistress  to  give  him  lodging,  (L 
and  that  he  might  be  with  me,  to  which  they  L[ 
consented.  Then  I  queried  of  him  their  way  of  L<[ 
worship,  and  concerning  those  two  great  ordi-  fa 
nances  (so  called)  that  we  so  much  relied  upon,  |Ra 
viz.:  the  bread  and  wine,  and  baptism;  and 
likewise  of  the  Scriptures,  to  know  what  was  i  m 
their  judgment  of  them ;  to  which  he  gave  me  \K 
some  satisfaction.  In  the  morning  I  parted  [m 
with  him,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  1 1  ^ 
saw  him  no  more  for  several  years.  i  ^ 

In  all  this  time  I  still  kept  my  retirement  in  j  Hj 
the  woods,  or  some  other  private  place;  and  p0j 
there  in  my  waiting,  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  ]  ^t 
I  might  be  farther  satisfied  by  himself,  as  to 
those  things;  first,  whether  the  Scriptures  were  |eT' 
the  Word  of  God,  as  was  said  and  preached  unto}  yja 
us  they  were,  and  the  way  to  life  and  salvation?  fo'g 
Then  the  first  chapter  of  John  came  under  myi  jj^ 
serious  consideration  in  my  meditation,  which  |  L,., 
said,  "In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  theij  ^ 
word  was  with  God,  and  the  word  was  God,  thei  |jL 
same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.    All  ltr 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was*S  , 
not  any  thing  made,  that  was  made.    In  him  m{c 
was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men  d  f^i 
and  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  ;<|.  ' 
darkness  comprehended  it  not."    I  considered  r  r. 
that  the  word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God  f  . 
the  Father,  and  that  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  %  / 
were  written,  until  Moses,  who  we  understand  was  ^  .i 
the  first  writer  of  those  Scriptures  we  have;  the  invi 
apostle,  tells  us  here,  "  that  the  law  was  given;  fy' 
by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ."    In  this  word  there  was  life;  Pauli  ; 
tells  us,  that  "  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit)  • 
giveth  life;"  now  this  life  is  the  light  of  men,j 
and  the  word  was  before  the  Scriptures  werej .  , 
written.    By  this  we  may  see  the  word  of  Gocl 
is  Christ  Jesus,  that  was  with  the  Father  before  j 
the  world  began,  "  without  him  there  was  nQi  i 
any  thing  made  that  was  made."    The  history 
that  Moses  gives  us,  is  said  to  be  written  aboi^j  I 
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3000  years  after  the  creation  of  the  world, 
therefore  the  Scriptures  cannot  properly  be  the 
word  of  God. 

I,  with  many  more,  was  under  that  mistake 
;hat  the  Jews  were  in,  who  thought  they  might 
have  eternal  life  in  the  Scriptures;  Christ saith, 
le  John  v.  39,  "  Search,"  (or  ye  search)  "  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  you  think  ye  have  eter- 
|j  laal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me  ; 
nd  ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have 
ife."    As  he  is  the  life,  so  he  is  the  way  to  the 
Father;  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
ife ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
ne,"  John  xiv.  6.  As  for  the  Scriptures,  I  was 
i  great  lover,  and  a  great  reader  of  them,  and 
)0t  ook  great  pleasure  in  searching  of  them,  think- 
ng  that  would  make  me  wise  unto  salvation,  as 
?aul  said  to  Timothy,  "  And  that  from  a  child 
hou  hast  known  the  Scriptures,  which  are  able 
D&  o  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith 
»J  vhich  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  This 
nain  thing  was  wanting ;  the  true  and  saving 
rdi-  Faith,  that  is,  the  gift  of  God,  "  It  is  by  grace 
7e  are  saved  through  faith,  not  of  ourselves,  it 
ani  s  the  gift  of  God,"  Eph.  ii.  8.    So  it  is  the 
w  ;race  of  God  that  brings  salvation,  and  not  the 
™  (are  historical  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
rted  poo  many  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  a  literal 
5«:  :nowledge  of  them;  some  for  their  gain  and 
urofit;  others  take  pleasure  in  them,  by  wrest- 
t in  jog  them  to  vindicate  their  false  and  erroneous 
and  j  pinions,  that  gender  to  strife  and  contention, 
H  nd  take  little  or  no  notice  of  that  meek,  holy, 
ovely  Spirit  of  life  that  gave  them  forth,  for 
ren  hey  are  "of  no  private  interpretation ;  but 
toly  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
he  Holy  Ghost,"  2  Pet.  i.  20,  21. 
my    Men  may  have  a  great  literal  knowledge  of  the 
ich  icriptures,  and  yet  remain  in  error,  because 
th<  hey  know  them  not,  as  they  ought  to  do,  nor 
til  he  power  that  was  in  the  holy  men  that  gave 
A!  hem  forth ;  so  I  may  say,  as  Christ  said  to  the 
wal  'ews,  "  You  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures, 
linos  or  the  power  of  God,"  Mat.  xxii.  29.    So  that 
iul'hich  gives  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  a 
tlx  light  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the 
iiti  pirit  of  God  :  and  I  may  say  with  the  apostle, 
God  For  God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine 
urt  at  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to 
dwai  ive  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
[mod,  in  the  face  of  Christ  Jesus,"  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 
el  Lnd  as  men  and  women  come  to  mind  this  light, 
mat  is,  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  obey  it,  they 
awhall  come  to  the  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
iii  ae  same  apostle  says,  "  For  whatsoever  things 
mel  "ere  written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our 
set  iarning ;  that  we  through  patience  and  com- 
Gfl  ytt  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope,"  Rom. 
M  v.  4. 

od  I  And  being  under  a  serious  consideration  of 
;to(  irhat  I  read  in  the  Scriptures,  believing  the 
b4  pirit  of  the  Lord  to  be  the  interpreter  thereof, 


those  great  mysteries  that  were  hid  from  ages  and 
generations,  and  are  hid  now  in  this  our  age 
from  many,  are  come  to  be  revealed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  if  any  would  have  comfort 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  they  must  wait  in 
that  measure  of  the  Spirit,  which  God  hath 
given  them,  which  is  the  only  key  that  opens 
them  to  the  understanding  of  those  that  are 
truly  conscientious  in  the  reading  of  them ;  for 
without  him  we  know  we  can  do  nothing  that 
is  pleasing  unto  him ;  though  formerly  we  ran, 
in  our  own  time  and  wills,  to  preach  and  pray, 
not  having  such  a  due  regard  to  the  leading  and 
moving  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord ;  yet,  I  bless 
God,  it  is  not  so  now.  Many  times,  when  I  did 
arise  from  my  knees  in  a  formal  way  of  prayer, 
a  reproof  was  very  near  me,  who  required  this 
at  thy  hand  ?  It  is  sparks  of  thy  own  kindling. 
I  was  afraid,  that  I  should  lie  down  in  sorrow, 
as  was  said  to  some  by  the  Lord,  in  Isaiah 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  UNITY  Or  THE  SPIRIT. 

The  Spirit  recognizes  His  own  image  where- 
ever  He  meets  with  it.  If  I  have  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwelling  in  me,  (and  if  I  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  I  am  none  of  His,)  the  same 
Spirit  dwelling  in  another  will  acknowledge  it. 
The  Spirit  is  a  Spirit  of  love  as  well  as  of  holiness. 
And  this  he  has  made  the  test  of  our  sonship 
—  We  know  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.  Not  brethren 
only  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  or  of  the  Church 
at  Rome,  but  brethren  in  Christ,  having  his  own 
blessed  image  engraven  on  the  renewed  soul. 
Whenever  we  feel  not  this  spirit  of  union,  we 
may  well  doubt  our  spiritual  life  and  our  alle- 
giance to  the  Son  of  God.  If  I  meet  a  beggar 
in  the  street,  or  a  poor  woman  at  an  apple 
stall,  or  one  of  the  great  of  the  earth,  and  dis- 
cern in  that  individual  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  I 
ask  not  of  what  church  he  is,  or  to  what  com- 
munion he  belongs ;  my  heart  goes  out  in  love 
to  him,  and  this  is  the  one  and  self-same  Spirit 
recognizing  His  own  image  in  another.  How 
is  it  with  you  ?  Do  you  love  Christ's  image 
wherever  and  in  whomsoever  you  meet  it  ?  I)o 
you  speak  unkindly  or  think  uncharitably  of 
any  of  God's  redeemed  ones,  because  they  are 
not  of  your  sect  ?  Then  you  may  well  doubt  your 
sincerity.  The  love  of  the  Spirit — the  love 
which  He  inspires  in  the  heart — is  an  unselfish 
love,  a  holy  love,  a  uniting,  cementing  love,  a 
bond  of  union  to  the  one  family  of  God,  and  to 
Christ,  the  one  Head.  Again,  I  repeat  the  un- 
failing test, — By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples,  if  ye  havelove  one  to  dnother.-— 
Mary  Winslow. 

  Mi  i  

They  that  love  beyond  the  world  cannot  be 
separated  by  it. — Penn. 
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From  Janney'e  Life  of  Penn. 
EARLY  HISTORY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1683,  William 
Penn  made  a  journey  to  the  interior  of  his  pro- 
vince, during  which  he  made  himself  more 
fully  acquainted  with  its  surface,  soil,  and  natu- 
ral productions,  and  visited  the  Indians  in  their 
wigwams,  with  whom  he  learned  to  converse  in 
their  own  language.  The  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, is  communicated  in  the  following  inter- 
esting letter  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders : 

"  My  kind  Friends  : — The  kindness  of  yours, 
by  the  ship  Thomas  and  Ann,  doth  much 
oblige  me ;  for,  by  it  I  perceive  the  interest  you 
take  in  my  health  and  reputation,  and  in  the 
prosperous  beginning  of  this  province,  which 
you  are  so  kind  as  to  think  may  much  depend 
upon  them.  In  return  of  which  I  have  sent 
you  a  long  letter,  and  yet  containing  as  brief  an 
account  of  myself  and  the  affairs  of  this  pro- 
vince as  I  have  been  able  to  make. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  take  notice  of  the  news 
you  sent  me,  whereby  I  find  some  persons  have 
had  so  little  wit,  and  so  much  malice,  as  to  report 
my  death  ;  and,  to  mend  the  matter,  dead  a 
Jesuit  too.  One  might  have  reasonably  hoped 
that  this  distance,  like  death,  would  have  been 
a  protection  against  spite  and  envy  ;  and  indeed 
absence,  being  a  kind  of  death,  ought  alike  to 
secure  the  name  of  the  absent  as  of  the  dead, 
because  they  are  equally  unable  as  such  to  de- 
fend themselves  :  but  they  who  intend  mischief 
do  not  use  to  follow  good  rules  to  effect  it. 
However,  to  the  great  sorrow  and  shame  of  the 
inventors,  I  am  still  alive  and  no  Jesuit;  and,  I 
thank  God,  very  well.  And  without  injustice 
to  the  authors  of  this,  I  may  venture  to  infer, 
that  they  who  wilfully  and  falsely  report,  would 
have  been  glad  had  it  been  so.  But  I  perceive 
many  frivolous  and  idle  stories  have  been  in- 
vented since  my  departure  from  England,  which 
perhaps  at  this  time  are  no  more  alive  than  I 
am  dead. 

"  But  if  I  have  been  unkindly  used  by  some 
I  left  behind  me,  I  found  love  and  respect 
enough  where  I  came ;  an  universal  kind  wel- 
come, every  sort  in  their  way.  For  here  are 
gome  of  several  nations,  as  well  as  divers  judg- 
ments :  nor  were  the  natives  wanting  in  this  ; 
for  their  Kings,  Queens,  and  great  men,  both 
visited  and  presented  me,  to  whom  I  made 
suitable  returns. 

"  For  the  province,  the  general  condition  of 
it  take  as  followeth  : 

"  1.  The  country  itself,  its  soil,  air,  water, 
seasons,  and  produce,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
are  not  to  be  despised.  The  land  containeth 
divers  sorts  of  earth,  as  sand,  yellow  and  black, 
poor  ,and  rich ;  also  gravel,  both  loamy  and 
in  some  places  a  fast  fat  earth,  like  that  of  our 
best  vales  in  England,  especially  by  inland 


brooks  and  rivers :  God  in  his  wisdom  having 
ordered  it  so,  that  the  advantages  of  the  coun- 
try are  divided  ;  the  back  lands  being  generally 
three  to  one  richer  than  those  that  lie  by  navi- 
gable rivers.  We  have  much  of  another  soil,]" 
and  that  is  a  black  hazel  mould  upon  a  stony  or 
rocky  bottom. 

li  2.  The  air  is  sweet  and  clear,  and  the 
heavens  serene,  like  the  south  parts  of  France, 
rarely  overcast ;  and  as  the  woods  come  by  num 
bers  of  people  to  be  more  cleared,  that  itself 
will  refine. 


str; 
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"3.  The  waters  are  generally  good ;  for  the 
rivers  and  brooks  have  mostly  gravel  and  stony 

We 


bottoms,  and  in  numbers  hardly  credible.  »»  ™  (j 
have  also  mineral  waters,  which  operate  in  the^, 
same  manner  with  those  of  Barnet  and  North  ^ 
Hall,  not  two  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

"4.  For  the  seasons  of  the  year,  having  by 
God's  goodness  now  lived  over  the  coldest  and?D  \ 
hottest  that  the  oldest  liver  in  the  province  can  ^ 
remember,  I  can  say  something  to  an  Englis 
understanding:. 
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found  it  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  tc 
the  beginning  of  December,  as  we  have  it 
usually  in  England  in  September,  or  rathei 
like  an  English  mild  spring.    From  Decembei 
to  the  beginning  of  the  month  called  March 
we  had  sharp  frosty  weather ;  not  foul,  thick 
black  weather,  as  our  north-east  winds  brin 
with  them  in  England,  but  a  sky  as  clear  as  i 
the  summer,  and  the  air,  dry,  cold,  piercing 
and  hungry  :  yet  I  remember  not  that  I  wor< 
more  clothes  than  in  England.    The  reason 
this  cold  is  given  from  the  great  lakes,  whicl 
are  fed  by  the  fountains  of  Canada.    The  win 
ter  before  was  as  mild,  scarce  any  ice  at  all 
while  this  for  a  few  days  froze  up  our  grea 
river  Delaware.    From  that  month  to  the  mont 
called  June,  we  enjoyed  a  sweet  spring;  n 
gusts,  but  gentle  showers  and  a  fine  sky.  Yc 
this  I  observe,  that  the  winds  here,  as  there,  ar 
more  inconstant,  spring  and  fall,  upon  that  tur: 
of  nature,  than  in  summer  or  winter.  Froi 
thence  to  this  present  month,  August,  whic 
endeth  the  summer,  commonly  speaking,  w 
have  had  extraordinary  heats,  yet  mitigate 
sometimes  by  cool  breezes.    The  wind  ths 
ruleth  the  summer  season  is  the  south- west P;' 
but  spring,  fall,  and  winter,  it  is  rare  to  wai 
the  north-western  seven  days  together.  An 
whatever  mists,  fogs,  or  vapors  foul  the  heaver 
by  easterly  or  southerly  winds,  in  two  hour 
time  are  blown  away ;  the  one  is  followed  to 
the  other ;  a  remedy  that  seems  to  have  apeci 
liar  providence  in  it  to  the  inhabitants,  the  mu 
titude  of  trees  yet  standing  being  liable  to  retai 
mists  and  vapors,  and  yet  not  one  quarter  i 
thick  as  I  expected. 

"  5.  The  natural  produce  of  the  countr 
of  vegetables,  is  trees,  fruits,  plants,  flower 
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The  trees  of  most  note  are  the  black  walnut, 
cedar,  cypress,  chestnut,  poplar,  gum-wood, 
hickory,  sassafras,  ash,  beech,  and  oak  of  divers 
sorts,  as  red,  white,  and  black ;  Spanish  chest- 
nut, and  swamp,  the  most  durable  of  all;  of  all 
which  there  is  plenty  for  the  use  of  man. 

"The  fruits  I  find  in  the  woods  are  the  white 
md  black  mulberry,  chestnut,  walnut,  plums, 
strawberries,  cranberries,  hurtleberries,  and 
grapes  of  divers  sorts.  The  great  red  grape, 
low  ripe,  called  by  ignorance  the  fox-grape, 
because  of  the  relish  it  hath  with  unskilful 
palates,  is  in  itself  an  extraordinary  grape  ;  and 
)y  art,  doubtless,  may  be  cultivated  to  an  ex- 
iellent  wine,  if  not  so  sweet,  yet  little  inferior 


as  it  is  not  much  unlike  it 
set  aside 


0  the  Frontiniac 

aste,  ruddiness  set  aside ;  which,  in  such 
hings,  as  well  as  mankind,  differs  the  case 
Quch.  There  is  a  white  kind  of  muscadel,  and 
j  little  black  grape,  like  the  cluster  grape  of 
England,  not  yet  so  ripe  as  the  other;  but,  they 
ell  me,  when  ripe,  sweeter,  and  that  they  only 
pnt  skilful  vinerons  to  make  good  use  of  them, 
intend  to  venture  on  it  with  my  Frenchman 
his  season,  who  shows  some  knowledge  in 
hose  things.  Here  are  also  peaches  very  good, 
md  in  great  quantities,  not  an  Indian  planta- 
ton  without  them ;  but  whether  naturally  here 
first  I  know  not.  However,  one  may  have 
hem  by  bushels  for  little.  They  make  a  plea- 
int  drink,  and  I  think  not  inferior  to  any 
each  you  have  in  England,  except  the  true 
lewington.    It  is  disputable  with  me,  whether 

1  be  best  to  fall  to  fining  the  fruits  of  the  coun- 
ry,  especially  the  grape,  by  the  care  and  skill 
f  art,  @r  send  for  foreign  stems  and  sets  already 
ood  and  approved.    It  seems  most  reasonable 

>  believe,  that  not  only  a  thing  groweth  best 
here  it  naturally  grows,  but  will  hardly  be 
quailed  by  another  species  of  the  same  kind, 
lat  doth  not  naturally  grow  there.  But  to 
)lve  the  doubt,  I  intend,  if  God  give  me  life, 

>  try  both,  and  hope  the  consequence  will  be 
\  good  wine  as  any  European  countries  of  the 
ime  latitude  do  yield. 

44  6.  The  artificial  produce  of  the  country  is 
heat,  barley,*  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  squashes, 
nmkins,  water-melons,  musk-melons,  and  all 
3rbs  and  roots  that  our  gardens  in  England 
sually  bring  forth. 

"  7.  Of  living  creatures,  fish,  fowl,  and  the 
jjastsof  the  wood,  here  are  divers  sorts,  some  for 
■  »od  and  profit,  and  some  for  profit  only :  for  food 
w?el  Si  well  as  profit,  the  elk,  as  big  as  a  small  ox  ; 
jer,  bigger  than  ours ;  beaver,  raccoon,  rabbits, 
{uirrels ;  and  some  eat  young  bear  and  corn- 
end  it.    Of  fowl  of  the  land  there  is  the  tur- 
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*  Edward  Jones  had  for  one  grain  of  English  bar- 
7  seventy  stalks  and  ears  of  barley  ;  and  it  is  com- 
on  for  one  bushel  sown  to  reap  forty,  often  fifty, 
id  sometimes  sixty.  Three  packs  of  wheat  sow  an 
ire  here. 


key,  (forty  and  fifty  pounds  weight,)  which  is 
very  great,  pheasants,  heath-birds/pigeons,  and 
partridges  in  abundance.  Of  the  water,  the 
swan,  goose,  (white  and  gray);  brands,  ducks, 
teal,  also  the  snipe  and  curloe,  and  that  in  great 
numbers ;  but  the  duck  and  teal  excel,  nor  so 
good  have  I  ever  eaten  in  other  countries.  Of 
fish  there  is  the  sturgeon,  herring,  rock,  shad, 
cats  head,  sheeps-head,  eel,  smelt,  perch,  roach; 
and  in  inland  rivers  trout,  some  say  salmon 
above  the  Falls.  Of  shell-fish,  we  have  oysters, 
crabs,  cockles,  conchs,  and  muscles;  some  oys- 
ters six  inches  long,  and  one  sort  of  cockles  as 
big  as  the  stewing  oysters ;  they  make  a  rich 
broth.  The  creatures  for  profit  only,  by  skin 
or  fur,  and  which  are  natural  to  these  parts, 
are  the  wild  cat,  panther,  otter,  wolf,  fox,  fisher, 
minx,  musk-rat ;  and  of  the  water,  the  whale  for 
oil,  of  which  we  have  a  good  store ;  and  two 
companies  of  whalers,  whose  boats  are  built, 
will  soon  begin  their  work,  which  hath  the  ap- 
pearance of  considerable  improvement ;  to  say 
nothing  of  our  reasonable  hopes  of  good  cod  in 
the  bay. 

"8.  We  have  no  want  of  horses,  and  some 
are  very  good  and  shapely  enough.  Two  ships 
have  been  freighted  to  Barbadoes,  with  horses 
and  pipe-staves,  since  my  coming  in.  Here  is 
also  plenty  of  cow-cattle  and  some  sheep.  The 
people  plough  mostly  with  oxen. 

"9.  There  are  divers  plants,  which  not  only 
the  Indians  tell  us,  but  we  have  had  occasion 
to  prove,  by  swellings,  burnings,  and  cuts,  that 
they  are  of  great  virtue,  suddenly  curing  the 
patient ;  and  for  smell,  I  have  observed  several, 
especially  one,  the  wild  myrtle,  the  other  I  know 
not  what  to  call,  but  they  are  most  fragrant. 

"10.  The  woods  are  adorned  with  lovely 
flowers  for  color,  greatness,  figure,  and  variety. 
I  have  seen  the  gardens  of  London  best  stored 
with  that  sort  of  beauty,  but  think  they  may  be 
improved  by  our  woods.  I  have  sent  a  few  to  a 
person  of  quality  this  year  for  a  trial.  Thus 
much  of  the  country  :  next,  of  the  natives  or 
aborigines. 

"li.  The  natives  I  shall  consider  in  their 
persons,  language,  manners,  religion,  and  gov- 
ernment, with  my  sense  of  their  original.  For 
their  persons,  they  are  generally  tall,  straight, 
well  built,  and  of  singular  proportion ;  they 
tread  strong  and  clever,  and  mostly  walk  with 
a  lofty  chin.  Of  complexion  black,  but  by  de- 
sign, as  the  gipsies  in  England.  They  grease 
themselves  with  bear's  fat  clarified;  and  using 
no  defence  against  sun  and  weather,  their  skins 
must  needs  be  swarthy.  Their  eye  is  little  and 
black,  not  unlike  a  straight-looked  Jew.  The 
thick  lip  and  flat  nose,  so  frequent  with  the 
East  Indians  and  blacks,  are  not  common  to 
them;  for  I  have  seen  as  comely  European-like 
faces  among  them,  of  both  sexes,  as  on  your  side 
the  sea;  and  truly  an  Italian  complexion  hath 
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not  much  more  of  the  white ;  and  the  noses  of 
several  of  them  have  as  much  of  the  Roman. 

u12.  Their  language  is  lofty,  yet  narrow; 
but,  like  the  Hebrew  in  signification,  full.  Like 
short-hand  in  writing,  one  word  serveth  in  the 
place  of  three,  and  the  rest  are  supplied  by  the 
understanding  of  the  hearer ;  imperfect  in  their 
tenses,  wanting  in  their  moods,  participles,  ad- 
verbs, conjunctions,  interjections.  I  have  made 
it  my  business  to  understand  it,  that  I  might 
not  want  an  interpreter  on  any  occasion ;  and  I 
must  say  that  I  know  not  a  language  spoken  in 
Europe  that  hath  words  of  more  sweetness,  or 
greatness  in  accent  and  emphasis,  than  theirs  :  for 
instance,  Octocockon,  Rancocas,  Oricton,  Shak, 
Marian,  Poquesian,  all  which  are  names  of  places, 
and  have  grandeur  in  them.  Of  words  of  sweet- 
ness, anna  is  mother,  issimus,  a  brother ;  nefeap, 
friend ;  usqueoret,  very  good )  pane,  bread  ; 
metsa,  eat  j  matta,  no ;  hatta,  to  have ;  payo,  to 
come ;  Sepassen,  Passsijon,  the  names  of  places ; 
Tamane,  Secane,  Menanse,  Secatareus,  are  the 
names  of  persons.  If  one  ask  them  for  anything 
they  have  not,  they  will  answer,  mattanehatta, 
which,  to  translate,  is,  ( Not  I  have/  instead  of, 
( I  have  not/ 

"  13.  Of  their  customs  and  manners  there  is 
much  to  be  said.  I  will  begin  with  children. 
So  soon  as  they  are  born  they  wash  them  in 
water,  and  while  very  young,  and  in  cold 
weather  to  choose,  they  plunge  them  in  the 
fivers  to  harden  and  embolden  them.  Having 
wrapt  them  in  a  clout,  they  lay  them  on  a 
Straight  thin  board  a  little  more  than  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  child,  and  swaddle  it  fast 
upon  the  board  to  make  it  straight ;  wherefore 
all  Indians  )iave  flat  heads  :  and  thus  they  carry 
them  at  their  backs.  The  children  will  go  very 
young,  at  nine  months  commonly.  They  wear 
only  a  small  clout  round  their  waist  till  they  are 
big.  If  boys,  they  go  a-fishing  till  ripe  for  the 
Woods,  which  is  about  fifteen.  Then  they  hunt  ; 
and,  having  given  some  proofs  of  their  man- 
hood by  a  good  return  of  skins,  they  may  marry : 
else  it  is  a  shame  to  think  of  a  wife.  The  girls 
stay  with  their  mothers,  and  help  to  hoe  the 
ground,  plant  corn,  and  carry  burthens ;  and 
they  do  well  to  use  them  to  that,  while  young, 
which  they  must  do  when  they  are  old ;  for  the 
wives  are  the  true  servants  of  the  husbands  : 
otherwise  the  men  are  very  affectionate  to  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"IN  THE  DAY  OP  ADVERSITY  CONSIDER." 

This  is  one  great  recommendation  of  affliction, 
that  it  is  a  time  of  wiser  and  more  sober  thoughts, 
a  time  of  the  returning  of  the  mind  inwards  and 
upwards.  A  high  place,  fulness  and  pleasure, 
draw  the  mind  more  outwards.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  much  retirement  unto  God,  much 
humility  and  brokenness  of  spirit,  true  purity 


and  spirituality  of  heart,  in  the  affluence  and 
great  prosperity  of  the  world.  It  is  no  easy 
thing  to  carry  a  very  full  cup  even,  and  to  di- 
gest well  the  fatness  of  a  great  estate  and  a 
great  place.  They  are  not  to  be  envied  who 
have  them ;  even  though  they  be  of  the  better 
sort  of  men,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  they  shall 
be  losers  by  the  gains  and  advancements  of  this 
world,  suffering  proportionally  great  abatements 
of  their  best  advantages  by  their  prosperity. 
God  complains  thus  of  his  own  people :  "  I 
spoke  to  them  in  their  prosperity  and  they  would 
not  hear."  The  noises  of  coach-wheels,  of  their 
pleasures,  and  of  their  great  affairs,  so  fill  their 
ears,  that  the  "  still  small  voice"  wherein  God  is, 
cannot  be  heard.  I  will  bring  her  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  then  I  will  speak  to  her  heart,  says 
God,  of  his  church  and  people. 


LETTER  PROM  ISAAC  PENINGTON. 
ON  PRAYER  IN  FAMILIES. 
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Because  my  not  praying  in  my  family  accord-  tare- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  professors,  seemed  to  be  and  | 
such  a  great  stumbling-block  to  thee,  it  sprang  to  tt 
up  in  my  heart  to  render  thee  this  account  agaii 
thereof.  I  forth 

I  did  formerly  apply  myself  to  pray'  to  the  Ai 
Lord  morning  and  evening  (besides  other  times),  genei 
believing  in  my  heart  that  it  was  the  will  of  the!  Spin 
Lord  I  should  do  so.  And  this  was  my  condi-  ley 
tion  then ; — sometimes  I  felt  the  living  spring  as  » 
open,  and  the  true  child  breathe  towards  the  their 
Father  ;  at  other  times,  I  felt  a  deadness,  a  dry-  preac 
ness,  a  barrenness,  and  only  a  speaking  and  striv-  loatli 
ing  of  the  natural  part,  which  I,  even  then ^  Jews' 
felt  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  nor  did  lie « 
profit  my  soul ;  but,  apprehending  it  to  be  |  m\ 
duty,  I  durst  not  but  apply  myself  thereto.      1  feelin 

Since  that  time, — since  the  Lord  hath  agaiijjjebe 
been  pleased  to  raise  up  what  he  had  formerly  lofte 
begotten  in  me  and  began  to  -feed  it,  by  the!  tome 
pure  giving  forth  of  that  breath  of  life  whicli  have  < 
begat  it,  the  Lord  hath  shown  me,  that  prayer  it\  bg  of 
his  gift  to  the  child  which  he  begets ;  and  that  iij  &[< 
stands  not  in  the  will,  or  time,  or  understanding;  man r 
or  affectionate  part  of  the  creature,  but  in  his  owe  % 
begetting  which  he  first  breathes  upon,  and  then  inj  r 
it  breathes  again  towards  him,  and  that  he  work"  jog  ? 
eth  this  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  no  time  cat « et 
be  set  him  when  he  shall  breathe,  or  when  hi!  Aied 
shall  not  breathe;  and  that  when  he  breathes,  ^ 
then  is  the  time  of  prayer,  then  is  the  time  o:  ^ 
moving  towards  him,  and  following  him  whc 
draws.  So  that,  all  my  times,  and  all  my  duties 
and  all  my  graces,  and  all  my  hopes,  and  all  m^j 
refreshments,  and  all  my  ordinances  are  in  hif 
hand,  who  is  the  spring  of  my  life,  and  conveys ;  !e, 
preserves,  and  increases  life  of  his  own  gooci  ; 
pleasure.     I  freely  confess,  all  my  religior  - . 
stands  in  waiting  on  the  Lord,  for  the  riches  o:  : 
the  Spirit,  and  in  returning  back  to  the  Lore 
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(by  his  own  Spirit  and  in  the  virtue  of  his  own 
life)  that  which  he  pleaseth  to  bestow  on  me. 
And,  I  have  no  faith,  no  love,  no  hope,  no 
peace,  no  joy,  no  ability  to  anything,  no  refresh- 
ment in  anything,  but  as  I  find  his  living  breath 
beginning,  his  living  breath  continuing,  his 
living  breath  answering,  and  performing  what 
It  calls  for.  So  that  I  am  becoming  exceeding 
otlpoor  and  miserable,  save  in  what  the  Lord 
fit!  pleaseth  to  be  to  me  by  his  own  free  grace,  and 
for  his  own  name's  sake  and  in  rich  mercy. 
And,  if  I  have  tasted  anything  of  the  Lord's 
ieiijgoodness  sweeter  than  ordinary,  my  heart  is 
willing,  so  far  as  the  Lord  pleaseth,  faithfully 
to  point  any  others  to  the  same  spring;  and  not 
discourage  or  witness  against  the  least  simplicity 
and  true  desire  after  God,  in  them.  But  where 
they  have  lost  the  true  living  child,  and  another 
thing  is  got  up  in  its  stead,  and  where  this  nou- 
risheth  itself  by  praying,  reading,  meditating,  or 
any  other  such  like  thing,  feeding  the  carnal 
part  with  such  a  kind  of  knowledge  from  Scrip- 
cord  tures,  as  the  natural  understanding  may  gather 
o  bi  jind  grow  rich  by;  this  in  love  and  faithfulness 
iraDgto  the  Lord  and  to  souls,  I  cannot  but  testify 
igainst,  wherever  I  find  it,  as  the  Lord  draweth 
forth  my  Spirit  to  bear  its  testimony. 

And  this  I  know,  from  the  Lord,  to  be  the 
general  state  of  professors  at  this  day.  The 
tlii  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  departed  from  them,  and 
"  they  are  joined  to  another  spirit,  as  deeply  and 
is  generally  as  ever  the  Jews  were ;  and  that 
heir  prayers  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
reaching,  and  duties,  and  ordinances  are  as 
oathsome  to  the  soul  of  the  Lord,  as  ever  the 
then  Tews'  incense  and  sacrifices  were.  And  this  is 
dii  ;he  word  of  the  Lord  concerning  them.  Ye 
nust  come  out  of  your  knowledge,  into  the 
feeling  of  an  inward  principle  of  life,  if  ever 
fe  be  restored  to  the  true  unity  with  God,  and 
,o  the  true  enjoyment  of  him  again.    Ye  must 
y th  Jome  out  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  ye 
fhicl  lave  gathered  from  the  Scriptures,  into  a  feei- 
ng of  the  thing  there  written  of,  as  it  pleaseth 
he  Lord  to  open  and  reveal  them  in  the  hidden 
nan  of  the  heart. 
This  is  it,  ye  are  to  wait  for  from  the.  Lord  ; 
bei  ind  not  to  boast  of  your  present  state,  as  if 
work  rou  were  not  backsliders  from  him,  and  had 
cai|  not  entered  into  league  with  another  spirit 
vhich  keeps  up  the  image  of  what  the  Spirit  of 
he  Lord  once  formed  in  you,  but  without  the 
a  rue,  pure,  fresh  life, 
ivtl  From  a  faithful  friend  and  lover  of  souls. 

I.  P. 


I  There  is  no  elevation  of  mind  in  a  contempt 
>f  little  things  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  from  too 
iarrow  views,  that  we  consider  those  things  of 
ittle  importance,  which  have,  in  fact,  such  im- 
•ortant  consequences. — Fenelon.  '<S 


MY  BEST  SCHOOLMASTER. 

At  the  time  of  opening  school  the  boys  ga- 
thered and  took  their  seats,  and  soon  the  teacher, 
with  two  of  the  trustees,  was  seen  coming  up 
the  road.  The  school-house  was  pleasantly  sit- 
uated,  with  a  large  lot  around  it,  with  shade 
trees,  and  a  grassy  play  ground.  When  they 
entered,  every  eye  was  turned  to  Mr.  Daboll. 
He  took  his  place,  and  after  some  conversation 
between  the  trustees  and  himself,  one  of  them 
stood  up  and  addressed  the  boys.  He  told  us  of 
our  duty,  reminded  us  of  the  rules  of  the  school, 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  teacher, 
and  in  fact  gave  us  a  stern  exhortation  and 
warning  of  the  penalties  of  delinquency  and 
disorder,  and  closed  by  introducing  Mr.  Daboll 
as  our  new  teacher.  He  then  gave  the  school 
into  his  charge,  and  the  two  trustees  withdrew. 

Dabollwas  a  pleasant-looking  man,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  at  home  almost  from  the  first.  He  lis- 
tened to  all  that  was  said,  looked  very  sober 
during  the  lecture,  and  seemed  to  feel  quite 
easy  when  it  was  done.  Then  politely  bowing 
the  trustees  out  of  the  school,  he  waited  a  little 
to  see  that  they  were  well  out  of  the  way,  and 
returned  to  the  desk. 

"  Boys !"  said  he,  in  a  kind  and  familiar  tone 
of  voice. 

It  was  the  first  word  he  had  said  to  us.  Every 
eye  was  fixed  on  him  in  a  moment.  Every  ear 
was  quick  to  catch  a  really  friendly  sound  from 
the  teacher.  A  pin  could  be  heard  dropping  on 
the  floor. 

"  Boys  !"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  all 
looking  so  well,  and  in  such  excellent  order  and 
attention.  I  am  to  be  your  teacher  for  a  time, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  be  good  friends,  and  find 
the  school  a  pleasant  place.  Your  friend,  Mr. 
Wiseman,  has  just  given  you  some  good  advice, 
and  as  it  is  a  kind  of  rare  occasion  to  have  a 
new  teacher  come  in,  and  the  time  is  already 
pretty  well  along,  I  think  we  may  as  well  have 
a  little  talk  together  before  we  begin  to  work. 
It's  right  to  work,  boys.  Everything  around  us 
works  in  some  way  or  other.  The  bees  at  the 
flowers  are  storing  up  their  golden  honey  for 
the  winter.  The  hill-ants  are  at  work  at  the 
school-door.  The  birds  are  doing  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  in  making  music  over  our  heads  in  the 
trees.  The  sunbeam  is  silently  drawing  up  va- 
pors from  the  earth  and  the  rivers,  to  form 
clouds  to  bring  the  rain,  which  makes  the  earth 
itself  labor  in  bringing  forth  grass  and  flowers 
and  fruit  trees  for  our  happiness  and  enjoyment. 
It  is  right  to  work,  boys,  and  I  hope  you  and  I 
will  do  our  work  well." 

You  can  easily  imagine  that  all  our  eyes  open- 
ed wide,  and  that  we  could  hardly  believe  our 
ears,  to  hear  such  an  address  from  our  new 
teacher.  He  had  taken  the  citadel  at  the  start. 
The  boys  all  said  they  had  never  felt  before  to 
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any  teacher  as  they  did  to  Mr.  Daboll  when  he 
spoke  to  them  in  that  way.    But  to  go  on. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  read  to  you," 
and  taking  a  book  out  of  his  pocket,  he  opened 
it,  and  commenced  reading  a  very  interesting 
story,  which  only  added  new  wonder  and  admi- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  boys.  After  he  had 
read  two  or  three  pages,  and  had  secured  our 
close  attention,  he  stopped  short  and  said  : 

"  By  the  way,  boys,  there  are  two  or  three 
things  I  ought  to  say  to  you,  and  I  will  stop  and 
say  them  now. 

"  I  have  had  an  idea  that  school  should  be 
made  pleasant  and  happy  for  children,  and  I  am 
going  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  make  it  so  for  you. 
I  want  you  to  feel  that  I  am  your  friend.  Not 
only  that,  but  I  want  you  to  feel  that  I  am  your 
elder  brother,  and  that  I  have  lived  longer  than 
you,  have  learned  more,  and  that  I  can  teach 
you  something  that  will  be  useful  to  you  all 
your  lives. 

"  Whenever  you  have  anything  difficult  that 
you  do  not  understand,  come  to  me,  and  I  will 
help  you  out  of  it.  Do  not  try  to  get  round  your 
lessons  with  them  half  learned,  and  make  a  show 
of  knowing  them,  but  come  up  and  honestly  tell 
me  you  are  in  difficulty.  I  shall  gladly  help  you ; 
and  we  will  see  whether  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  learn 
or  not. 

"  Then,  again,  I  want  you  to  help  each  other. 
We  live  in  the  world  with  people  around  us  to  do 
good  to  one  another.  It  makes  life  pleasant  to 
make  others  happy.  I  find  it  so.  There  are 
some  who  think  they  can  get  along  best  by  living 
for  themselves.  But  it  is  a  mistake.  When  they 
die,  no  one  misses  them,  on  account  of  any  good 
or  kind  actions  they  have  do.  They  might  as 
well  be  a  thorn-bush  on  a  rocky  hill-side,  as  to 
live  without  doing  good  to  others.  But,"  said 
Mr.  Daboll,  "  I  suppose  you  would  rather  hear 
the  story." 

He  read  several  pages  further;and  then  stopped 
and  said : 

"  There  are  two  or  three  other  things  I  want 
to  say  to  you,  boys,  before  I  forget  them. 

7  I  spoke,  just  now,  about  honesty  in  your 
conduct  to  me ;  but  I  want  you  to  be  honest  in 
your  conduct  to  each  other.  Honesty  and  virtue 
can  be  exhibited  in  your  sports  and  plays,  as 
well  as  in  your  dealings.  Avoid  all  unkind 
and  ungenerous  tricks  that  will  annoy  a  play- 
mate. Be  careful  not  to  break  this  rule  in  any 
thing,  for  you  do  break  it  whenever  you  do  to 
others  what  you  would  not  like  to  have  them  do 
to  you. 

•  "  Avoid  angry  words  and  improper  language. 
If  possible,  I  do  not  wish  an  unkind  word  to  be 
spoken  while  I  am  in  this  school.  The  Bible 
says,  *  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  is  greater  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city/  If  you  want  to  be  true  heroes 
try  hard  to  rule  your  temper  and  your  tongue, 


for  little  words  often  lead  to  great  and  serious 
results." 

"  In  this  way,"  said  my  friend,  «  Mr.  Daboll 
continued  with  his  story,  occasionally  stopping 
to  make  a  remark  of  his  own,  or  to  tell  us  of  a 
thing  or  two  he  wanted  us  to  remember.  After 
a  while  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said  that,  as 
it  was  noon,  he  would  dismiss  the  school,  and 
he  would  go  to  work  in  the  afternoon.  Noon 
indeed  !  Twelve  o'clock  already  !  Twelve 
o'clock  already  !  That  could  not  be  !  The  time 
had  passed  so  happily,  and  the  bovs  had  been  so 
much  interested,  that  the  hours  passed  by  un- 
heeded, and  all  were  surprised  when  Mr.  Daboll 
told  us  the  time." 

"And  you  had  a  very  disorderly  school  with 
such  a  teacher  ?"  I  asked. 

"  It  put  new  life  into  us  all,"  said  my  friend. 

The  advanced  scholars  actually  jumped  ahead 
in  their  lessons.  The  dull  fellows  woke  up,  and 
surprised  everybody  with  their  progress  ;  and  I 
then  myself  began  to  learn.  All  I  know  I  am 
in  debt  to  him  for.  He  did  not  raise  his  hand 
during  the  time  he  was  in  the  school,  to  punish 
a  scholar.  There  was  hardly  a  case  of  bad  con- 
duct in  the  school,  and  he  had  a  way  of  reprov- 
ing the  culprit  so  kindly  that  a  repetition  was  not 
known  ;  and  when  he  left  the  school  after  a  long 
service,  to  go  to  another  and  higher  situation, 
the  children  cried  at  the  loss  of  their  friend, 
the  parents  presented  him  with  a  valuable  me- 
morial of  their  esteem,  and  he  left  on  my  own 
and  the  hearts  of  others  an  impress  as  lasting 
as  our  existence. — London  Sunday  School 
Teachers'  Magazine. 

FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCES. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  16,  1863. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  its 
sessions  on  the  12th  inst.  Some  account  of  its 
proceedings  will  be  given  in  our  next  number. 


Erratum. — In  our  last  number,  by  a  mis- 
take of  the  printer,  the  Conference  at  Radnor, 
to  promote  the  objects  of  Friends'  Educational 
Association,  was  printed  to  be  held  on  the 
"21st  of  June."  The  Conference  is  to  be  held 
on  the  21st  instant,  and  was  so  written. 


Married,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  3d  month, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friendsj 
James  Gaskill  to  Susanna  M.,  daughter  of  William 
Nicholson,  all  of  Philadelphia. 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  4th  mo.,  1863,  at  his  residence, 
in  Penn's  Manor,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  of  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  ending  in  dropsy  of  the  chest,  Dr.  William 
Burton,  in  his  seventy-second  year;  from  the  great 
difficulty  of  breathing  he  suffered  much,  which  he 
patiently  bore,  resigned  to  the  will  of  his  Maker. 
After  a  long  and  useful  life  he  departed  in  peace, 
respected  and  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him. 
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Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  James  Clothier, 
near  Westfiel.d,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  6th  of 
3d  mo.,  1862,  Elizabeth  Clothier,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  14th  of  4th  mo.,  of  diptheria,  Mary  Anna, 

in  her  fifth  year ;  and  on  the  19th,  Elizabeth  P.  in 
her  ninth  year,  the  only  children  of  James  and  Mary 
A.  Truman  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  near  Hartford,  Burlington 

County,  N.  J.,  on  the  30th  of  3d  mo.,  1863;  Josiah 
Evans,  in  the  seventy-fourth  of  his  age — a  member, 
and  several  years  an  elder  of  Chester  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. He  gave  evidence  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
and  filled  the  station  of  elder  with  propriety.  Dur- 
ing his  illness  his  mind  was  calm;  being  asked  if  he 
thought  he  would  recover,  he  said,  he  trusted  in  Pro- 
vidence, he  having  made  himself  known  to  him  in 
his  early  days  ;  in  that  time  of  trial  he  was  clothed 
with  the  spirit  of  supplication  for  the  preservation 
and  acceptance  of  his  never-dying  soul,  and  we  doubt 
not  he  passed  into  the  mansions  of  everlasting  rest. 

LIFE  EVERYWHERE. 

Life  everywhere.  The  air  is  crowded  with 
birds — beautiful,  tender,  intelligent  birds — to 
whom  life  is  a  song  and  a  thrilling  anxiety — 
the  anxiety  of  love.  The  air  is  swarming  with 
insects — those  little  animated  miracles.  The 
waters  are  peopled  with  innumerable  forms — 
from  the  animalculse,  so  small  that  one  and  fifty 
millions  of  them  would  not  weigh  a  grain,  to  the 
whale,  so  large  that  it  seems  an  island  as  it 
sleeps  upon  the  waves.  The  bed  of  the  sea  is 
alive  with  polyps,  carps,  star-fishes,  and  with 
shell  animalculse.  The  rugged  space  of  the 
rock  is  scarred  by  the  silent  boring  of  soft 
creatures,  and  blackened  with  countless  mus- 
cles, barnacles  and  limpets.  Life  everywhere  ! 
On  the  earth,  in  the  earth,  crawling,  creeping, 
burrowing,  boring,  leaping,  running.  If  the 
sequestered  coolness  of  the  wood  tempt  us  to 
saunter  into  its  checkered  shade,  we  are  saluted 
by  the  din  of  numerous  insects,  the  twitter  of 
birds,  the  scramble  of  squirrels,  the  startled  rush 
of  unseen  beasts,  all  telling  how  populous  is 
this  seeming  solitude.  If  we  pause  before  a 
tree,  or  shrub,  or  plant,  our  cursory  and  half- 
abstracted  glance  detects  a  colony  of  various 
inhabitants.  We  pluck  a  flower,  and  in  its 
blossom  we  see  many  a  charming  insect  busy  in 
its  appointed  labor.  We  pick  up  a  fallen  leaf, 
and  if  nothing  is  visible  on  it,  there  is  probably 
the  trace  of  an  insect  larva  hidden  in  its  tissue, 
and  awaiting  its  development.  The  drop  of  dew 
upon  this  leaf  will  probably  contain  its  animals, 
under  the  microscope.  The  same  microscope 
reveals  that  the  "  blood-rain  "  suddenly  appear- 
ing on  bread,  and  awaking  superstitious  terrors, 
is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  minute  animals 
(Monas  prodigosa  ;)  and  that  the  vast  tracts  of 
snow  which  are  reddened  in  a  single  night  owe 
their  color  to  the  marvellous  rapidity  in  produc- 
tion of  a  minute  plant  (Protaccus  nivalis.)  The 
very  mould  which  covers  our  cheese,  our  bread, 


our  jam,  our  ink,  and  spreads  over  our  damp  wall, 
is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  plants.  The 
many,  colored  fires  which  sparkle  on  the  surface 
of  a  Summer  sea  at  night,  as  the  vessel  plows 
her  way,  or  which  drips  from  the  oars  in  lines 
of  jewelled  light,  is  produced  by  millions  of 
minute  animals. —  Cornhill  Magazine. 


MARTYRDOM  TO  CLEANLINESS. 

To  see  the  perfection  of  Dutch  cleanliness,  or 
village-life  run  mad,  the  stranger  should  visit 
the  renowned  Broeck,  in  Waterland,  as  the  dis- 
trict is  properly  termed  in  which  it  is  situated, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  From  Am- 
sterdam the  grand  ship  canal,  which  extends 
for  nearly  fifty  miles  to  the  Texel,  will  be  seen 
en  route,  and  a  four-mile  ride  deposites  the 
stranger  at  the  entrance  of  the  village.  There 
he  must  alight  and  walk  over  the  village,  for  all 
horses  and  carriages  are  forbidden  to  enter  this 
paradise  of  cleanliness.  It  is  recorded  that  the" 
Emperor  Alexander  was  obliged  to  take  off  his 
shoes  before  entering  a  house.  A  pile  of  wooden 
sabots  at  the  doors  testify  that  usual  custom  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  rage  for  "  keeping  all  tidy" 
has  even  carried  its  inhabitants  so  far  as  to  tam- 
per with  the  dearest  of  a  Dutchman's  treasures 
— his  pipe  ;  for  it  is  stipulated  that  he  wear  over 
it  a  wire  net-work,  to  prevent  the  ashes  from 
falling  on  the  footpaths;  these  are  constructed 
of  small  colored  bricks,  arranged  in  fancy  pat- 
terns, and  are  sometimes  sanded  and  swept  in 
forms  like  those  we  have  described  in  dairies. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  brightness  of  the  paint 
the  polished  colored  tiles  on  the  roofs,  or  the 
perfect  freedom  from  dirt  exhibited  by  the  cot- 
tages, which  look  like  wooden  Noah's  arks  in  a 
genteel  toy-shop. 

The  people  who  live  in  this  happy  valley  are 
mostly  well  off  in  the  world,  and  have  made  for- 
tunes in  trade,  retiring  here  to  enjoy  Dutch  feli- 
city. The  pavilion  and  garden  of  one  rich  old 
clergyman,  Myhneer  Bakker,  has  long  been  a 
theme  of  admiration.  The  good  man  revelled  in 
a  caricature  of  a  garden  in  which  he  sank  much 
money ;  and  at  his  death  left  a  will  by  which  it 
should  be  kept  up.  This  is  no  inexpensive  thing 
in  Broeck,  for,  owing  to  the  boggy  nature  of  the 
soil,  it  continually  requires  attention  and  renova- 
tion. In  this  garden  are  crowded  summer  houses 
and  temples  of  every  fanciful  style  yet''  unclassi- 
fied," plump  Dutch  divinities  stare  at  wooden 
clergymen,  who  pore  over  wooden  books  in  se- 
questered corners  ;  while  wooden  sportsmen  aim 
at  wooden  ducks  rotting  on  the  stagnant  water. 
The  climax  of  absurdity  is  reached  at  a  small 
cottage  constructed  in  the  garden,  to  show,  as 
our  guide  informed  us,  how  the  country  folks 
"  make  the  money."  You  enter,  and  your  guide 
disappears  as  rapidly  as  a  Dutchman  can,  and 
leaves  you  to  contemplate  a  well-furnished  room 
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with  abundance  of  crockery,  an  immense  clock, 
and  a  well-stored  tea-table,  at  which  sit  two  wood- 
en puppets,  as  large  as  life ;  the  old  man  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  preparing  the  flax  which  the  old 
woman,  spins  after  the  field  labors  are  over.  All 
the  movements  of  these  fingers  are  made  by  clock 
work,  worked  by  the  invisible  gardener,  and  con- 
cealed under  the  floor.  In  former  times  the  good 
lady  hummed  a  song ;  but  her  machinery  being 
now  out  of  order  the  stranger  is  only  greeted  on 
his  entrance  by  some  spasmodic  yelps  from  a 
grim  wooden  dog,  who  always  faithfully  keeps 
watch  and  ward  at  her  feet. 

In  Broeck  no  one  enters  a  house  by  the  front 
door,  nor  is  any  one  seen  at  a  front  window.  The 
front  of  a  house  is  where  the  <{  best  parlors"  are 
which  are  sacred  to  cleanliness  and  solitude.  Ir- 
ving's  description  of  such  an  apartment  is  rigidly 
true, "  the  mistress  and  her  confidential  maid  vis 
ited  it  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a 
thorough  cleaning,  and  putting  things  to  rights; 
always  taking  the  precaution  of  leaving  their 
shoes  at  the  door,  and  entering  devoutly  on  their 
stocking  feet.  After  scrubbing  the  floor,  sprink- 
ling it  with  fine  white  sand,  which  was  curiously 
stroked  into  angles,  and  curves,  and  rhomboids; 
after  washing  the  windows, rubbing  and  polishing 
the  furniture,  and  putting  a  new  bunch  of  ever- 
greens in  the  fireplace,  the  window  shutters  were 
again  closed  to  keep  out  the  flies,  and  the  room 
carefully  locked  up  till  the  revolution  of  time 
brought  round  the  weekly  cleaning  day."  The 
people  of  Broeck  always  enter  their  houses  by 
back  doors,  like  so  many  burglars ;  and  to  ensure 
the  front  door  from  unholy  approach,  the  steps 
leading  up  to  it  are  removed,  never  to  be  placed 
there  but  when  three  great  occasions  open  the 
mystic  gate,  and  these  are  births,  marriages  and 
funerals  ;  so  •  to  enter  a  Dutchman's  house  by 
that  way  is  indeed  an  "  event." — Notes  of  a 
Tourist. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
MAIZE,  OR  INDIAN  CORN. 

Among  the  plants  supplying  the  food  of  man, 
maize  (Zea  mays  of  botanists)  is  one  of  the 
most  important.  Its  cultivation  is  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  of  the  other  graminese,  or 
grasses,  to  which  natural  family  it  belongs.  In 
the  south  of  Europe,  in  large  regions  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  almost  the  whole  of  North  Ame- 
rica, it  forms  the  staple  article  of  food,  as  rice 
does  in  the  hotter  countries  of  the  East.* 
Humboldt  thought  that  it  was  first  introduced 
from  the  New  World ;  but  this  has  been  dis- 
proved by  the  discovery  of  the  seeds  in  cellars 
of  houses  of  ancient  Greece,  and  also  by  the 
pictures  of  the  plant  in  old  Chinese  books. 
The  name  of  u  Indian  corn,"  however,  did  ori- 
ginate with  the  early  settlers  in  America,  who 

*  This  is  a  mistake  as  regards  North  America. 


found  the  plant  cultivated  by  the  Indians.  In 
this  country  it  used  to  be  commonly  known  a3 
Turkey  wheat,  being  an  article  of  commerce  in 
the  busy  times  of  the  Levant  trade.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  "  corn  "  of  scripture  generally 
denotes  maize. 

In  the  Food  Museum  at  South  Kensington, 
(where  specimens  of  substances  in  common  use 
in  all  countries  are  displayed  in  a  most  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  manner,)  we  find  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  maize  exhibited,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  many  other  cereals  or  grain-bear- 
ing plants.  It  appears  from  the  analysis  of 
chemists,  that  maize  stands  high  in  its  nutri- 
tive properties.  In  1  lb.  of  the  grain  there  are 
about  2%  ounces  of  gluten  and  of  a  fatty  sub- 
stance, and  between  9  and  10  ounces  of  starch. 
The  remaining  components  are  water,  lignine, 
gum,  sugar,  and  calcareous  ashes,  (chiefly  phos- 
phate of  lime.) 

Many  and  various  are  the  modes  of  using  the 
maize  for  food.  In  America,  the  green  ears  are 
eaten,  roasted  at  the  fire,  or  boiled  and  shelled 
like  peas,  with  melted  butter.  Among  the 
southern  planters,  homminy  is  an  indispensable 
dish,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  The  corn  is 
pounded  to  a  greater  or  less  fineness,  and  is 
then  boiled  soft  like  rice,  and  eaten  with  meat. 
u  Indian  bread,"  made  of  corn  meal,  is  at  every 
table.  The  meal  of  maize  from  Southern 
Europe  is  the  Polenta  of  commerce.  Having 
less  gluten  than  wheat  flour,  it  is  especially 
good  for  biscuit  baking.  The  consumption  of 
Indian  corn  or  meal  in  its  natural  state  is  not 
large  in  this  country,  wheat  being  abundant, 
and  cheap  even  for  the  laboring  classes.  Under 
the  name  of  "corn  flour,"  however,  a  prepara- 
tion of  Indian  corn,  to  be  presently  described, 
has  of  late  years  been  coming  into  extensive 
use. 

Talking  with  a  learned  and  ingenious  chem- 
ist about  Indian  corn,  and  about  the  strong 
recommendation  of  it  by  the  celebrated  William 
Cobbett,  we  asked  our  friend's  opinion  upon 
the  real  worth  of  this  grain.  He  gave  us  not 
only  his  opinion,  but  also  his  reasons,  which  we 
did  not  ask,  but  of  which  we  give  our  readers 
the  benefit,  under  the  writer's  own  heading  of 
"  Animal  Combustion." 

Let  no  person  (says  our  chemical  friend)  at 
the  sight  or  sound  of  the  above  words,  begin  to 
picture  some  old  lady  or  gentleman  burnt  or 
burning  to  cinder  from  combustion  spontaneously 
set  up.  That  phenomenon  may  have  occurred 
— I  believe  it  has  occurred  ;  but  it  is  no  part 
of  my  intention  to  enter  upon  the  notice  of  it 
now.  Therefore,  any  shrugging  of  the  shoul- 
ders or  bracing  up  the  nerves  to  bear  with 
something  horrible  is  needless,  and  would  bo 
out  of  place.  By  animal  combustion  I  simply 
mean  to  signify  the  chemical  action,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  evolves  heat  in  your  body  and 
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mine )  yielding  a  temperature  so  regular  and 
equable,  that  it  differs  to  a  trifling  extent  only, 
whether  our  dwelling  place  be  hot  or  cold, 
whether  you  and  I  are  surrounded  by  icebergs 
in  the  far  north,  or  baked  under  the  pitiless  rays 
of  a  tropical  sun. 

Animal  combustion  !  "  but  there  is  no  burn 
ing,  no  fire,  no  smoke" — why,  no;  we  should 
have  been  unpleasant  members  of  society  had 
we  been  doomed  to  wander  about  glowing  hot 
like  a  cinder,  and  breathing  flame  and  smoke 
like  a  chimney.  Combustion,  however,  may  be 
of  many  degrees  of  intensity,  and,  as  for  smoke, 
there  are  many  examples  of  combustion  without 
visible  smoke ;  witness  for  example,  the  com 
bustion  of  charcoal.  And  the  word  "  charcoal" 
brings  me  immediately  to  the  theme  of  animal 
combustion.  It  has  seemed  fitting  to  the  Al- 
mighty that  you  and  I,  and  other  animals,  shall 
generate  our  respective  amounts  of  animal  heat 
by  the  slow  combustion  within  us  of  carbon,  or 
the  matter  of  charcoal.  Up  to  this  point,  then, 
one  may  say  that  furnace  fuel  and  animal  heat 
fuel  are  the  same  thing,  seeing  that  in  either 
case  it  is  carbon  that  gives  the  heat ;  but  now 
comes  a  difference.  The  fact  is,  that  animals 
require  for  their  furnace  supply,  carbon  which 
has  assumed  some  organic  condition.  All  the 
common  articles  of  food  eaten  by  animals  hold 
carbon  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  thus  the 
generation  of  bodily  heat  is  always  provided  for. 
Some  articles  of  food  contain  flesh-making  ma- 
terials mingled  with  combustion  materials, 
whilst  other  articles  of  food  hold  combustion 
materials  alone,  supplying  fuel  so  to  speak,  to 
the  internal  fire  or  warming  apparatus  of  the 
human  body. 

There  was  a  time — within  the  memory  of 
some  of  us,  perhaps — when  exaggerated  notions 
were  prevalent  concerning  the  nutritive  power 
of  such  things  as  sugar,  arrowroot,  sago  and  the 
like.  The  progress  of  chemistry  has  rudely 
disturbed  these  notions.  Since  Liebig  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  heat-formers  and 
blood  or  flesh-formers,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
among  chemists  to  deny  that  such  things  as 
sugar,  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot  and  the  like  are 
nutrient  matters  at  all.  Maintaining  that  fat 
is  not  nourishment,  but  only  a  lot  of  animal  fuel 
conveniently  generated,  stored  up,  and  set  aside 
for  use  upon  occasion,  the  philosophers  have 
right  on  their  side  when  they  affirm  that  sugar, 
sago,  and  the  like — matters  which,  when  not 
burned  outright,  can  only  be  deposited  as  fat — 
are  not  directly  nutritive  matters.  But  we  could 
no  more  continue  to  exist  without  heat-making 
food  than  we  could  without  blood  and  flesh- 
making  food,  and  little  logic  is  needed  to  prove 
the  self-evident  fact  that  without  existence  there 
could  be  no  nutrition.  Put  the  case  as  we  will, 
the  combustive  or  heat-giving  articles  of  ani- 
mal food  are  very  important ;  and  to  say,  as 


lecturers  do  when  they  wish  to  make  people 
stare,   that   sugar,   arrowroot,   tapioca,  sago, 
I  and   the   like,   are  not  nutritive  bodies  at 
j  all,  is  to  be  over  strenuous  in  setting  forth  a 
!  new  conviction. 

Firstly,  in  regard  to  sugar.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties  of  it :  such  as  cane  sugar,  grape 
sugar,  sugar  of  milk,  and  glycerine,  or  the 
sweet  principle  of  fats  and  oils ;  to  which  may 
be  added  mannite,  or  sugar  of  manna,  and  some 
few  other  varieties.  But  produce  sugar  whence 
you  like,  whether  from  the  sugar  cane  or  from 
the  date  tree,  or  beet  root,  or  the  sugar  maple, 
the  various  samples  would  be  identical  in  every 
respect  of  composition,  and  the  generic  name 
"  sugar    is,  in  chemical  language,  given  to  all. 

Among  starches,*  or  amylaceous  matters, 
there  is  far  more  diversity  than  among  u  sugars." 
The  starch  derived  from  one  source  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  starch  obtained  from  any  other 
source,  that  the  microscope  will  always  discrimi- 
nate between  them.  Moreover,  though  the 
chemical  composition  of  all  starches  is  the  same, 
the  taste  of  different  starches  varies,  so  that 
great  difference  exists  as  to  the  relative  adapta- 
bility of  different  starches  as  articles  of  human 
food.  Thus,  very  curiously  it  is,  that  though 
wheat  be  the  best  of  all  cereal  grains  for  bread- 
making,  the  starch  of  wheat  is  disagreeable,  al- 
most repulsive,  when  cooked  after  the  manner 
of  tapioca  or  arrowroot  It  is  a  curious  fact  in 
regard  to  starches,  that,  innocent  themselves, 
they  are  sometimes  discovered  in  very  danger- 
ous society.  To  cite  an  example :  tapioca  is 
nothing  else  than  a  starch  torrefied,  or  some- 
what altered  by  baking.  Nobody  is  afraid  of 
eating  tapioca;  the  most  delicate  eat  it;  the 
confirmed  invalids  partake  of  it;  yet  tapi- 
oca comes  from  cne  of  the  most  venomous 
botanical  tribes  in  nature — the  Euphorbium 
tribe.  Nor  is  the  companionship  of  potato 
starch  quite  unexceptionable.  The  potato 
really  belongs  to  the  Nightshade  tribe — a  very 
poisonous  tribe  taken  all  in  all :  nor  is  the  po- 
tato itself  wholly  harmless.  Potato  apples  are 
so  noxious,  that  they  may  be  even  termed  poi- 
sonous;  and  water  in  which  potatoes  have  been 
boiled  is  not  unexceptionable.  From  these  poi- 
sonous associates,  or  poisonous  associates  of  any 
kind,  starch,  as  it  exists  in  the  grain-bearing 
group,  is  exempt.  Only  two  or  three  out  of  the 
almost  countless  number  of  grasses  are  endowed 
with  poisonous  qualities,  and  these  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  grain  supply  of  the  world. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  starch,  or 
amylaceous  matter  of  wheat,  is  not  agreeable 
when  cooked  in  the  manner  of  arrowroot.  Per- 
haps, however,  that  circumstance  is  in  some 
degree  attributable  to  the  method  of  preparing 


*The  word  "  starch  "  is  of  course  here  understood 
in  its  chemical^  not  its  familiar  household  sense. 
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wheaten  starch,  namely,  by  setting  up  fermen- 
tation, which  dissipates  the  gluten,  and  thus 
leaves  the  starch  behind.  At  any  rate,  wheaten 
starch  is  next  to  useless  as  a  substitute  for  ar- 
rowroot. The  very  best  of  all  cereal  grains  for 
yielding  an  amylaceous  matter,  better  in  various 
ways  than  arrowroot,  is  the  Zea  mays,  or  In- 
dian corn ;  though  the  hopes  once  entertained 
by  that  over-sanguine  and  very  impetuous  man, 
William  Oobbett,  of  unquiet  memory,  in  regard 
to  Indian  corn,  have  never  been  realized. 

Cobbett  was  quite  enthusiastic  on  the  merits 
of  Indian  corn,  probably  from  his  familiar  ex- 
perience of  its  use  in  North  America.  He  hoped 
that  at  some  time,  not  long  distant,  the  growth 
of  Indian  corn,  by  British  farmers  and  British 
laborers,  might  drive  out  of  cultivation  what  he 
called  the  "-lazy  root,"  "the  demoralizing  po- 
tato." Well,  W.  Cobbett,  you  made  a  mistake; 
of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  The  Indian  corn 
crop  has  been  tried  here  in  England,  again  and 
again,  by  no  prejudiced  people.  Sometimes  it 
will  come  to  perfection,  at  other  times  it  will  not; 
which  state  of  uncertainity  is  not  quite  the 
suitable  thing  for  the  British  farmers  to  make 
money  out  of.  Indian  corn  will  not  even  grow 
as  a  moderately  certain  farm  crop  in  New 
Zealand,  though  the  climate  is  a  trine  more  ge- 
nial than  in  our  native  British  islands.  Nor, 
W.  Cobbett,  does  the  refusal  of  Indian  corn  to 
grow  here  in  these  isles  signify  so  much  as  you 
may  have  imagined  in  your  day.  Since  the 
stirring  time  of  your  "  Political  Register/ '  we 
Englishmen  have  come  to  look  upon  the  world 
more  in  the  sense  of  a  brotherly  community 
than  was  our  custom  of  yore.  We  have  come 
to  feel  that  the  fact  of  one  land  not  being  able 
to  grow  some  particular  crop,  necessary  to  hu- 
man existence  or  comfort,  may  be  directly  or- 
dained by  the  Almighty,  to  the  end  of  promo- 
ting useful  commerce  and  international  inter- 
course, from  the  increase  of  which  many  peace- 
ful and  good  fruits  will  yet  spring. 

From  one  source  or  another  we  Britons  and 
Irish  have,  ever  since  the  potato  famine  in 
1846 — 7,  imported  very  large  quantities  of 
maize,  and  the  amount  is  still  increasing;  this 
is  chiefly  referable  to  an  ingenious  and  very 
successful  method  of  extracting  the  starch  out 
of  it,  without  fermentation,  discovered  now 
some  years  ago,  and  conducted  at  Paisley  by 
by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Poison.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  amylaceous  material  prepared 
and  sold  by  them,  has  all  the  advantages  which 
they  claim  for  it,  under  the  name  of  "  patent 
corn-flour."  Call  it  what  we  will,  Indian  corn 
farina  is  nutritive  in  the  sense  that  arrowroot, 
sago,  and  tapioca  are  nutritive,  and  it  is  sold  at 
less  than  half  the  price  of  good  arrowroot.  To 
most  palates  it  is  also  more  agreeable.  Con- 
cerning tastes,  however,  there  is  proverbially 
no  disputing ;  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 


the  eating,  it  is  said ;  and  Indian  corn  farina, 
to  my  appreciation,  makes  a  pudding  which  will 
come  victoriously  out  of  any  proof  one  may 
choose  to  require  of  it.  No  less  acceptable  is 
the  patent  corn  flour  in  the  forms  of  custard, 
blanc  mange,  pancake,  and  other  palatable  ar- 
rangements. 

WAITING  FOR 'PA. 

Three  little  forms  in  the  twilight  gray, 
Scanning  the  shadows  across  the  way; 
Six  little  eyes,  four  black,  two  blue, 
Brimful  of  love  and  happiness  too, 
Watching  for  'pa. 

May  with  her  placid  and  thoughtful  brow, 
Gentle  face  beaming  with  smiles  just  now, 
Willie  the  rogue,  so  loving  and  gay, 
Stealing  sly  kisses  from  sister  May, 
Watching  for  'pa. 

Nellie  with  ringlets  of  sunny  hue, 
Cosily  nestled  between  the  two, 
Pressing  her  cheek  to  the  window  pane, 
Wishing  the  absent  one  home  again, 
Watching  for  'pa. 

Oh  !  how  they  gaze  at  the  passers-by  ; 
"  He's  coming  at  last,"  they  gaily  cry  ; 
"  Try  again,  my  pets  !"  exclaims  mamma, 
And  Nellie  adds,  "  There's  the  twilight  star, 
Watching  for  'pa." 

Jack  nods  and  smiles,  as  with  busy  feet 
He  lights  the  lamps  of  their  quiet  street, 
That  sweet  little  group  he  knows  full  well, 
May  and  Willie,  with  golden-haired  Nell, 
Watching  for  'pa. 

Soon  joyous  shouts  from  the  window-seat, 
And  eager  patter  of  childish  feet, 
Gay  musical  chimes  ring  through  the  hall, 
A  manly  voice  responds  to  the  call, 
"  Welcome,  papa." 

—  Child  at  Home. 


'The  Prayer,  the  wish,  the  thought, 

The  faintly  spoken  word, 
The  plan  that  seemed  to  come  to  nought, 

Each  hath  its  own  reward. 

Reward,  not  like  the  deed, — 
That  poor  weak  deed  of  thine  ; 

But  like  the  God,  Himself,  that  gives- 
Eternal  and  Divine." 


TOO  LATE,  YET  NOT  TOO  LATE. 

{Lyra  Domestica.} 

Alas,  that  I  not  earlier  knew  Thee, 
Whom  no  man  ever  fully  knows  ; 
That  I  not  earlier  clove  unto  Thee, 
Thou  highest  bliss  and  true  repose : 
Oh,  how  my  heart  with  sorrow  burns, 
That  it  so  late  to  love  Thee  learns. 

I  went  astray  in  passion's  mazes, 

I  sought  but  found  Thee  not ;  my  sight 

Was  dazed  with  earthly  glory's  blazes, 

Enamored  of  created  light ; 

But  now,  at  length,  all  praise  to  Thee, 

Through  faith,  Thy  beauteous  face  I  see. 
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True  sun  !  I  thank  Thee  thou  hast  given 
The  glorious  light  of  truth  to  me  ; 
I  thank  Thee,  holy  joy  of  Heaven, 
That  Thou  hast  made  me  glad  and  free  : 
I  thank  Thee,  0  thou  Power  divine, 
That  kindled  this  new  life  of  mine. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Mean  of  the  week  54-82 

Same  time  last  year  62-63. 

Rain  4  inches,  equal  to  2$  gallons  on  a  square 
foot,  and  108,900  gallons  on  every  square  acre 
of  surface,  or  3,630  barrels.  The  rain  of  the 
6th  and  7  th  was  one  of  the  greatest  that  had 
fallen  for  years,  and  wa3  If  inches  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  that  fell  in  all  of  the  Fifth  month 
last  year. 

Homer  Eachus. 


INTERCOURSE  OF  THE  SEXES. 

What  makes  those  men  who  associate  habit- 
ually with  women  superior  to  others  ?  What 
makes  that  woman  who  is  accustomed  and  at 
ease  in  the  society  of  men  superior  to  her  sex 
in  general  ?  Why  are  the  women  of  France  so 
universally  admired  and  loved  for  their  collo- 
quial powers  ?  Solely  because  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  free,  graceful,  and  continual  conversa- 
tion with  the  other  sex.  Women  in  this  way 
lose  their  frivolity ;  their  faculties  awaken ; 
their  delicacies  and  peculiarities  unfold  all  their 
beauty  and  captivation  in  the  spirit  of  intellec- 
tual rivalry.  And  the  men  lose  their  pedantic, 
rude,  declamatory,  or  sullen  manner.  The  coin 
of  the  understanding  and  the  heart  is  changed 
continually.  Their  asperities  are  rubbed  off, 
their  better  materials  polished  and  brightened, 


and  their  richness,  like  fine  gold,  is  wrought  into 
finer  workmanship  by  the  fingers  of  woman,  than 
it  ever  could  be  by  those  of  men.  The  iron 
and  steel  of  their  character  are  hidden,  like  the 
harness  and  armor  of  a  giant,  in  studs  and  knots 
of  gold  and  precious  stones,  when  they  are  not 
wanted  in  actual  warfare. — J.  Meal. 


A  Friend  has  sent  us  for  publication  the  an- 
nexed fable,  by  Jane  Taylor.  It  contains  a  use- 
ful lesson  to  those  who  yet  need  to  learn  that 
"  sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof/' 

THE  DISCONTENTED  PENDULUM. 

An  old  clock,  that  had  stood  for  fifty  years  in 
a  farmer's  kitchen,  without  giving  its  owner  any 
cause  of  complaint,  early  one  summer's  morning, 
before  any  one  of  the  family  was  stirring,  sud- 
denly stopped.  Upon  this,  the  dial  plate 
changed  countenance  with  alarm,  the  hands 
made  a  vain  effort  to  continue  their  course ;  the 
wheels  remained  motionless  with  surprise;  the 
weights  hung  speechless;  and  each  member 
felt  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  other.  At 
length  the  dial  instituted  a  formal  enquiry,  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  stagnation,  when  hands, 
wheels,  weights,  with  one  voice  protested  their 
innocence. 

But  now  a  faint  tick  was  heard  below  from 
the  Pendulum;  who  thus  spoke  :  "  I  confess 
myself  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  stoppage ;  and 
I  am  wishing,  for  the  general  satisfaction,  to  as- 
sign my  reasons.  The  truth  is,  I  am  tired  of 
ticking."  Upon  hearing  this,  the  old  clock  be- 
came so  enraged,  that  it  was  on  the  very  point 
of  striking.  "  Lazy  wire,"  exclaimed  the  dial 
plate,  holding  up  its  hands.  "  Very  good  V  re- 
plied the  pendulum,  "it  is  vastly  easy  for  you, 
mistress  Dial,  who  have  always  as  everybody 
knows,  set  yourself  above  me ;  it  is  vastly  easy  for 
you,  I  say,  to  accuse  other  people  of  laziness;  you 
who  have  had  nothing  to  do  all  your  life,  but 
to  stare  people  in  the  face,  and  to  amuse  your- 
self with  all  that  goes  on  in  the  kitchen.  Think, 
I  beseech  you,  how  you  would  like  to  be  shut 
up  for  life  in  this  dark  closet,  and  to  wag, 
backward  and  forward,  year  after  year,  as  I 
do." 

"  As  to  that/'  said  the  Dial,  £<  is  there  not  a 
window  in  your  house  on  purpose  for  you  to 
look  through?"  "  For  all  that,"  resumed  the 
Pendulum,  "  it  is  very  dark  here,  and  although 
there  is  a  window,  I  dare  not  stop,  even  for  an 
instant,  to  look  out  at  it.  Besides  I  am  really 
tired  of  my  way  of  life,  and  if  you  wish,  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  took  this  disgust  to  my  employ- 
ment. I  happened  to  be  thinking  this  morning, 
how  many  times  I  should  have  to  tick,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours ;  perhaps 
some  one  of  you  above  there  can  tell  me  the 
exact  sum."    The  minute  hand  being  quick  at 
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figures  presently  replied,  "  Eighty-six  thousand, 
f  jur  hundred  times."  'Exactly  so,''  replied  the 
Pendulum ;  "  well  I  appeal  to  you  all,  if  the 
very  thought  of  this,  was  not  enough  to  fatigue 
any  one ;  and  when  I  began  to  multiply  the 
strokes  of  one  day,  by  those  of  months  and 
years,  really  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  felt  dis- 
couraged at  the  prospect.  So  after  a  great  deal 
of  reasoning  and  hesitation  thinks  I  to  myself, 
Til  stop." 

The  Dial  could  scarcely  keep  its  coun- 
tenance during  this  harangue,  but  resuming  its 
gravity,  it  thus  replied;  "Dear  Mr.  Pendu- 
lum, 1  am  really  astonished,  that  such  a  useful, 
industrious  person  as  yourself,  should  have  been 
seized  with  this  sudden  weariness.  It  is  true, 
you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  your 
time ;  so  have  we  all,  and  are  likely  to  do ; 
which  although  it  may  fatigue  us  to  think  of, 
the  question  is  whether  it  will  fatigue  us  to  do. 
Would  you  do  me  the  favor  to  give  half  a  dozen 
strokes  to  illustrate  my  argument." 

The  Pendulum  complied  and  ticked  six  times 
at  the  usual  pace.  "  Now,"  resumed  the  Dial, 
"  may  I  be  allowed  to  enquire,  if  that  exertion 
is  at  all  fatiguing  or  disagreeable  to  you 
"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  Pendulum,  "it 
is  not  of  six  strokes  I  complain,  nor  of  sixty 
but  of  millions."  "  Very  good,"  replied  the 
Dial ;  "  but  recollect,  that  although  you  may 
think  of  a  million  of  strokes  in  a  second,  you 
are  only  required  to  execute  but  one  ;  and  how 
ever  often  you  may  hereafter  have  to  swing,  a 
second  will  be  given  you  each  time,  to  swii 
in,  which  is  all  the  time  you  can  possibly  use." 
"  That  consideration  staggers  me,  I  confess," 
said  the  Pendulum.  "  Then  I  hope,"  resumed 
the  Dial  plate,  "  that  we  shall  all  return  to  our 
duty,  immediately,  for  the  maid  will  be  too  late 
in  bed  if  we  stand  idling  thus." 

Upon  this  the  weights  who  had  never  been 
accused  of  light  conduct,  used  all  their  influence 
in  persuading  him  to  proceed  ;  when,  as  if  with 
one  consent,  the  wheels  began  to  turn,  the 
hands  began  to  move,  the  Pendulum  began  to 
swing,  and  to  its  credit  ticked  as  loud  and  regu- 
larly as  ever;  while  a  red  beam  of  the  rising 
sun,  that  streamed  through  a  hole  in  the  window 
shutter,  shining  full  upon  the  Dial  plate,  it 
brightened  up,  as  if  nothing  had  been  the 
matter. 

When  the  farmer  came  down  to  breakfast 
that  morning,  upon  looking  at  the  clock,  he  de- 
clared his  watch  had  gained  half  an  hour  in  the 
night. 


*  In  the  ordering  of  human  affairs,  it  is  beau- 
tiful to  see  every  man  standing  contentedly  in 
his  lot,  and  moving  in  the  Divine  fear  and 
counsel,  in  performing  the  duties  assigned  him. 
While  the  mind  is  thus  occupied,  selfishness 
and  self-consequence  will  disappear,  and  humili- 


ty, true  benevolence,  and  enlargement  of  under- 
standing will  be  found  in  the  place  thereof. 

In  our  paper  of  last  week  we  gave  a  short 
extract  from  the  beautiful  and  appropriate  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  Female  Medical  College. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  advantages  offered  by 
this  institution  should  be  more  generally  known 
and  diffused;  we  therefore  insert  in  the  present 
number  the  announcement  which  accompanies 
the  printed  address. 

THE  FEMALE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
North  College  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street, 
Philadelphia,  (near  Girard  College  ) 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Session  of  this  Insti- 
tution will  commence  on  Wednesday,  October 
14th,  1868,  and  continue  Jive  months. 

In  the  face  of  opposition,  and  amid  the  difii- 
culties  inseparable  from  a  new  enterprise,  the 
Faculty  and  Corporators  have  worked  on  in  faith 
until  they  have  seen  many  of  the  obstacles  to 
the  full  medical  education  of  women  removed, 
and  they  are  now  able  to  offer  facilities  to  the 
earnest  student  never  possessed  before. 

A  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  women  and  children,  established  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Institution,  has  treated,  within 
the  last  year,  in  its  indoor  and  outdoor  depart- 
ments, more  than  fifteen  hundred  patients. 
This  is  open  to  our  students,  and  offers  fine  op- 
portunities for  acquaintance  with  various  forms 
of  disease,  and  with  the  operation  of  remedies. 

Still  year  by  year  the  Faculty  find  additional 
evidence  that  the  ripe  time  for  women  to  study 
and  practice  medicine  has  fully  come,  shown  by 
the  widening  demand  for  their  professional  ser- 
vices, and  the  position  accorded  to  the  capable 
among  them,  as  well  as  by  the  peculiar  adapta- 
tion which  experience  proves  them  to  possess 
for  many  departments  of  medicine. 

The  necessities  and  changes  engendered  by 
our  civil  war,  demand  new  and  remunerative 
employments  for  many  women,  and,  to  those 
possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  sphere  of  noble  and  virtuous  ac- 
tivity that  offers  higher  inducements  than  that 
of  medicine. 

The  College  possesses  ample  facilities  for  im- 
parting thorough  scientific  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  a  medical  education;  the 
lectures  and  demonstrations  being  aided  by  an 
excellent  museum  of  papier  niache  models, 
drawings,  natural  preparations,  microscopes,  and 
other  apparatus. 

The  Faculty  are  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  general  standard  of 
medical  education,  and  it  is  their  earnest  desire 
to  render  those  who  go  forth  as  the  alumni  of 
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r-    this  school,  so  thoroughly  fitted  for  their  work 
as  to  claim  and  receive  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  community  and  the  profession. 
The  curriculum  of  study  in  this  Institution 
1.  |  and  the  requirements  for  graduation,  are  in  all 
{  ji  respects  as  high  as  those  of  the  best  medical 
schools  in  this  country.    The  candidate  must 
'J  ;  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  for 
11    three  years,  and  must  have  attended,  in  different 
it    years,  two  courses  of  lectures  on  each  of  the 
9    following  subjects  :    Chemistry  and  Toxicology, 
Anatomy  and  Histology,  Materia  Medica  and 
I  General  Therapeutics,  Physiology  aud  Hygiene, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children,  and  must  also 
have  taken  two  courses  of  instruction  in  Practi- 
cal Anatomy. 
i*       The  application  for  the  degree  must  be  made 
if  iat  least  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

The  candidate,  at  the  time  of  application, 
e  i must  exhibit  to  the  Dean,  the  tickets  for  ad- 
h  i mission  to  two  courses  of  lectures,  as  above  spe- 
cified, and  present  the  graduation  fee,  and  a  the- 
sis on  some  medical  subject,  of  her  own  composi- 
tion and  penmanship. 

The  thesis,  which  will  in  all  cases  be  retained 
by  the  Faculty,  will  be  referred  for  examination 
to  one  of  the  Professors,  and  general  bad  spell- 
ing or  inattention  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  shall 
preclude  a  candidate  from  examination. 

Each  candidate  will  be  examined  by  each 
Professor  separately,  and  when  the  examinations 
are  completed,  will  be  voted  for  by  ballot. 

THE  PEES  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS. 

Professor's  tickets   each  $10.00,  making 
470.00  the  first  year,  and  $70.00  the  second 
year.    Practical  Anatomy  $5.00  each  session. 
'  No  fees  are  required  for  lectures  after  the  sec- 
ond session.    Graduation  fee  $25.00.  Whole 
cost  of  two  more  courses  of  lectures  and  gradu- 
ation, $175.00.    Six  students  will  be  admitted 
i  annually  to  the  lectures,  on  the  payment  of 
^$20.00  per  session,  by  making  application  at 
least  thirty  days  before  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
l  sion,  accompanied  by  testimonials  as  to  charac- 
ter, age,  occupation,  qualifications,  and  want  of 
means.    Any  lady  who  does  not  incline  to  be- 
come a  physician,  yet  desires  instruction  in 
some  of  the  branches  taught  in  a  Medical  Col- 
lege, as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  may  take 
the  tickets  and  attend  the  lectures  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  Professors. 

Board  will  be  secured  for  those  who  may  re- 
quest it,  either  at  the  hospital  or  in  some  other 
place  convenient  to  the  College. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

E.  H.  CLEVELAND,  M.  D., 

Woman}s  Hospital,  North  College  Avenue, 
j  J  Philadelphia. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
ERGOT,  OR  SPURRED  RYE. 

"  On  a  head  of  rye  will  sometimes  be  seen 
some  blackish  spurs,  about  half  an  inch  long,  in 
place  of  the  kernels.  Only  one  or  two  grains 
in  the  head  may  be  affected  in  this  way,  or  it 
may  be  the  case  with  every  one.  Though  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  grain  of  rye,  it  is 
really  one,  much  changed  by  the  attack  of  a 
minute  miscroscopic  fungus  or  mould.  This  at- 
tacks the  grain  when  very  young.  The  ergot 
is  often  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  having  some- 
what the  shape  of  a  cock's  spur,  the  name 
spurred  rye  has  been  given  to  it.  It  has  a 
blackish  purple  color,  and  although  no  odor  is 
noticeable  in  a  single  grain,  when  a  quantity  is 
together  it  has  a  very  unpleasant  smell.  When 
the  grain  is  thus  diseased,  it  not  only  takes  on 
an  unnatural  shape  and  appearance,  but  its  che- 
mical character  and  its  properties  are  also  al- 
tered ;  the  grain  no  longer  contains  starch,  but 
in  its  place  is  found  a  large  quantity  (over  30 
per  cent.)  of  a  peculiar  oil,  and  instead  of  being 
a  nutricious  food,  it  is  a  powerful  poison.  In 
some  parts  of  Europe,  where  rye  is  much  more 
extensively  used  for  food  than  with  us,  fearful 
epidemics  have  been  caused  by  ergot  being 
mixed  with  the  food.  Serious  convulsions,  loss 
of  sight,  gangrene,  or  mortification  of  the  limbs, 
and  death,  have  resulted  from  its  use.  The 
presence  of  ergot  is  not  traced  to  any  particulari- 
ty of  soil  or  season ;  sometimes  it  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  at  others  the  grain  is  entirely  free 
from  it.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  rye,  for  we  have 
seen  several  grasses  similarly  affected,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  wheat,  though  we 
suspect  that  the  latter  rarely  occurs.  From  the 
well-known  poisonous  character  of  ergot,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  prepare 
"  rye  coffee"  for  sale,  to  carefully  inspect  the 
grain  they  make  use  of ;  those  who  prepare  it  in 
their  own  families  will  be  in  no  danger  of  poi- 
soning, if  the  ergot,  which  is  so  unlike  rye,  and 
so  easily  detected,  be  carefully  picked  out." 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

Anthony  Trollope,  in  his  new  book  on  Ameri- 
ca, thus  speaks  of  our  school  girls  : — "I  do  not 
know  any  contrast  that  would  be  more  surpris- 
ing to  an  Englishman,  up  to  that  moment  igno- 
rant of  the  matter,  than  that  which  he  would 
find  by  visiting,  first  of  all,  a  free  school  in 
London  and  then  a  free  school  in  New  York. 
The  female  pupil  at  a  free  school  in  London,  as 
a  rule,  is  either  a  ragged  pauper  or  a  charity 
girl;  if  not  degraded,  at  least  stigmatized  by 
the  badges  and  dress  of  the  charity.  We  Eng- 
lishmen know  well  the  type  of  each,  and  have  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  the  amount  of  education 
which  is  imparted  to  them.  We  see  the  result 
afterwards  when  the  same  girls  become  our  ser- 
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vants  and  the  wives  of  our  grooms  and  porters. 
The  female  pupil  at  a  free  school  in  New  York 
is  neither  a  pauper  nor  a  charity  girl.  She  is 
dressed  with  the  utmost  decency.  She  is  per- 
fectly cleanly.  In  speaking  to  her  you  cannot 
in  any  degree  guess  whether  her  father  has  a 
dollar  a  day  or  three  thousand  a  year ;  nor  will 
you  be  able  to  guess  by  the  manner  in  which 
her  associates  treat  her.  As  regards  her  own 
manner  to  you,  it  is  always  the  same  as  though 
her  father  in  all  respects  were  your  equal." 


A  sanctified  heart  generally  manifests  itself 
in  meekness  and  a  sensibility  of  its  own  un- 
worthiness. 


ITEMS. 

Domestic. — A  Commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, consisting  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  and  Col.  M'Kay,  has  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  investigating  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
late  slaves  freed  by  the  operations  of  the  war,  with  a 
view  of  organizing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  their 
treatment.  Their  labors  have  as  yet  been  chiefly 
carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  but  they 
propose  to  visit  other  prominent  positions.  Much 
testimony  has  been  taken  by  them  on  various  points 
connected  with  the  subject. 

Removal  of  the  Minnesota  Indians. — The  remo- 
val of  the  Winnebago  and  Sioux  tribes  of  Indians  from 
Minnesota  will  be  commenced  immediately,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  They  will  be  removed  from  Fort  SneUi-^g 
by  river  to  a  tract  of  land  near  Fort  Randall  on  the 
Upper  Missouri,  several  hundred  miles  distant  from 
any  considerable  white  settlement.  The  Government 
will  furnish  them  with  agricultural  implements  in 
their  new  homes. 

A  line  of  telegraph  will  be  completed  early  this 
season  from  Littleton  to  the  Crawford  House,  and 
also  to  the  Franconia  Notch.  This  will  very  much 
enhance  the  pleasure  of  a  sojourn  at  those  delightful 
summer  retreats. 

Philadelphia  School  op  Design  fob  Women. — 
This  school  is  prosperous.  Its  report  for  1862  shows 
a  balance  in  hand  of  $1,473.  There  have  been  dona- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $250,  and  a  donation  of 
$2,000  from  the  State.  Letters  from  eminent  manu- 
facturers in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  &c,  show  their 
satisfaction  with  the  work  of  the  graduates.  For 
two  terms  in  the  year  there  were  92  students.  The 
instruction  is  divided  into  preparatory,  elementary, 
Industrial  (designing  and  wood-engraving  classes) 
and  Fine  Art  Departments.  Nearly  all  the  students 
attend  lectures  on  Artistic  Anatomy. 

Extension  of  Cotton  Cultivation. — The  Manches- 
ter Cotton  Supply  Association  have  received  many 
interesting  letters  showing  a  desire  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton 
plant.  The  efforts  making  in  Egypt  have  induced 
the  Association  to  send  out  all  the  seed  that  could 
be  spared,  and  at  their  meeting  on  Tuesday  they  had 
applications  from  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  La  Plata, 
West  coast  of  Africa,  Bagdad,  Java  and  Queensland. 
In  the  Turkish  dominions  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
desire  to  revive  the  cultivation,  and  a  letter  from 
Salonica  states  that  in  the  district  of  Serres  no  indi- 
genious  seed  would  be  sown  this  season,  superior 
varieties  being  in  favor.    The  Governor  of  Bagdad 


has  applied  for  New  Orleans  seed,  and  states 
that  a  small  quantity  planted  at  Bussorah  had  suc- 
ceeded well.  A  letter  from  Guatemala  shows  how 
great  a  trade  in  cotton  might  be  established  there  if 
suitable  means  were  adopted. 

Cotton  Raising  in  Indiana. — Mr.  Israel  M.  Parsons 
formerly  of  Springfield,  but  now  a  resident  of  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.,  has  appropriated  fifty  acres  of  choice 
land  to  the  culture  of  cotton  this  season.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  land  in  that  vicinity  was  planted 
with  cotton  last  year  and  yielded  handsomely.  The 
investment  having  turned  out  so  favorably,  a  still 
greater  breadth  of  rich  bottom  land  in  the  valley  of 
the  Wabash  will  be  cottonized  this  year.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  experienced  cotton-raisers, 
amongst  the  refugees  from  rebeldom  who  abound  in 
that  section. — Springfield  Republican. 

A  New  Manure. — M.  Orange,  a  landed  proprietor 
near  Aix,  has  discovered  that  the  water  which  flows 
from  gas  manufactories,  being  highly  charged  with 
ammonia,  may  be  efficaciously  used  as  a  manure  on 
wheat  lands.  M.  Orange  employed  this  water  on  a 
field  of  five  acres,  which  produced  three  successive 
crops  of  wheat  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
manure.  This  water,  on  being  analyzed,  was  found 
moreover  to  contain  azote  and  hydrogen. 

A  London  paper  says,  at  present  110  mails  pass 
through  the  pneumatic  despatch  tube  from  the  station 
to  the  district  post  office  during  the  day,  and  not 
only  letters  but  trucks  of  iron  of  the  weight  of  five 
tons  have  passed,  and  adventurous  visitors  now  and 
then  perform  their  journey  to  their  great  delight. 

Improved  Hunting-Watch. — There  has  recently 
been  constructed,  by  an  English  artizan,  a  gold  hunt- 
ing-watch  of  remarkable  character.  In  addition  to 
being  a  time-keeper  of  the  utmost  precision  with 
chronometer  adjustments,  compensation  balance,  and 
cylindrical  spring,  it  exhibits  on  the  dial-plate  the 
following  different  indications  :  first,  the  equation  of 
time  ;  second,  the  moon's  age ;  third,  the  month  of 
the  year;  and  fourth,  the  day  of  the  month ;  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hours,  minutes  and  seconds,  as  in  an  or- 
dinary watch.  The  mechanism  is  so  contrived  that 
any  one  or  the  whole  of  the  hands  m*y  be  set  back- 
wards or  forwards  at  pleasure,  without  deranging  the 
rest.  This  instrument  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  horological  science  as 
well  as  of  mechanical  ingenuity.  Every  movement 
is  laid  down  in  the  strictest  proportion,  and  based 
upon  calculations  of  an  absolutely  scientific  charac- 
ter. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  inactive, 
with  sales  of  Northwestern  extra  at  $5  87  per  barrel, 
do.  do.  family  at  $6  31,  and  Ohio  extra  family  at 
$7  00  a  $7  25.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers  and 
bakers  ranging  from  our  lowest  figure  up  to  $9  00 — 
the  latter  for  fancy  lots.  There  is  not  much  Rye 
Flour  or  Corn  Meal  here.  The  former  is  held  at  $5  00 
a  $5  25  and  the  latter  at  $2  25  per  bbl. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  continue  small. 
Sales  of  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  Red  at  $1  69  a 
$1  70  per  bushel,  White  at  $1  80  to  $1  90.  Penna. 
Rye  commands  $1  06.  Corn  is  scarce,  and  yellow  is 
held  at  91  a  92  cents.  Oats  are  in  steady  demand. 
Sales  of  Pennsylvania  are  reported  at  80  a  82  cents, 
weight.  Prices  of  Barley  and  Malt  remain  as  last 
quoted. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at 
$5  00  a  $5  50  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  nominal  at 
$1  50  a  $2  00,  and  Flaxseed  at  $3  25  to  $3  50  per 
bushel. 
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TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  !  LET  HER  NOT  GO  J  KEEP  HER  J  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE.' 


OL.  XX. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  23,  1863. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
(Continued  from  page  147.) 

Christ  taught  his  Disciples  to  pray  in  that 
guage,  "  Our  Father  which  art  iu  heaven, 
lowed  be  thy  name,  thy  kingdom  come,  thy 
1  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  Mat. 

And  withal,  I  knew  a  little  grammar,  and 
N  it  was  improper  to  say  vos  [you]  to  a  single 
•son,  instead  of  tu  [thou.]    And  though  the 
rned  in  our  nation  spoke  it,  yet  I  thought 
ristians  should  not  use  it,  but  should  take 
Spirit  of  Grod  (according  to  the  Scripture) 
be  their  rule,  and  not  to  follow  the  confused 
guage  of  the  Heathen ;  for  the  Lord,  by  the 
uth  of  his  prophet,  commanded  his  people, 
jearn  not  the  way  of  the    Heathen  ;  for  the 
toms  of  the  people  are  vain/'  Jer.  x.  2,  3.  I 
>  believed  that  the  Lord  would  return  to  his 
pie  a  pure  language  in  these  days,  as  was 
raised  in  the  days  of  old  concerning  Israel, 
m,  when  they  returned  to  the  Lord,  he  would 
lg  them  out  of  their  captivity  ;  "  for  then," 
h  the  Lord,  "  I  will  turn  to  the  people  a  pure 
juage,  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name 
the  Lord  to  serve  him  with  one  consent," 
>h\  iii.  9. 

?hus  I  was  conscientiously  concerned  to 
J  ik  the  pure  language  -  of  thee  and  thOu  to 
py  one,  without  respect  of  persons ;  which 
a  great  cross  to  me,  though  it  seems  to  some 
as  a  weak  and  foolish  thing ;  yet  when  the 
d  lays  the  necessity  of  speaking  the  truth  to 
in  that  language  that  Grod  and  all  his  ser- 


vants used,  it  comes  to  be  of  a  greater  weight 
than  many  light  airy  people  think  it  is.  The 
sayings  of  Christ  came  to  my  mind,  when  he 
said,  "  Whosoever  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and 
follow  me,"  Luke  ix.  23.  He  doth  not  say  he 
should  do  it,  but  let  him  do  it,  imperatively ; 
which  was  a  command,  viz.:  That  we  should 
deny  ourselves,  and  follow  him.  See  also  Mat. 
xvi.  24.  And  moreover  it  is  said,  11  He  that 
taketh  not  his  cross,  and  folio weth  after  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me,"  Mat.  x.  38. 

This  necessity  being  laid  upon  me,  I  spoke 
to  my  master  in  that  dialect;  he  was  not  offended 
at  it,  because  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
it,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  spoken  to  every  one  ; 
but  when  I  gave  it  to  my  mistress,  she  took  a 
stick  and  gave  me#  such  a  .blow  upon  my  bare 
head,  that  made  it  swell  and  sore  for  a  consider- 
able time.  She  was  so  disturbed  at  it,  that  she 
swore  she  would  kill  me,  though  she  should  be 
hanged  for  me  ;  the  enemy  had  so  possessed  her, 
that  she  was  quite  out  of  order;  though  before- 
time  she  very  seldom,  if  ever,  gave  me  an  an- 
gry word.  But  I  considered,  that  the  enmity 
was  between  the  two  seeds,  and  that P  that  which 
was  born  after  the  flesh,  did  persecute  him  that 
was  born  after  the  spirit."  I  being  well  satis- 
fied of  the  truth  in  myself,  remembered  Christ's 
words,  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and  he  that  lov- 
eth his  son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me ;  and  he  that  findeth  his  life  shall 
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lose  it ;  and  lie  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake, 
shall  find  it,"  Mat.  x.  37,  39. 

The  Almighty  God  put  it  in  my  heart  to 
consider  the  cost,  and  that  through  tribulation 
I  was  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  I 
was  faithful  in  this  testimony  that  I  had  to  bear. 
I  was  much  encouraged  to  go  on  in  that  strait 
and  narrow  way,  that  God  shewed  me  I  was  to 
walk  in.  I  also  considered  the  saying  of  Christ, 
"  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come 
after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple."  Again, 
"  Which  of  you  intending  to  build  a  tower, 
sitteth  not  down  first,  and  counteth  the  cost, 
whether  he  hath  sufficient  to  finish  it  ?  Lest 
haply  after  he  hath  laid  the  foundation,  and  is 
not  able  to  finish  it,  all  that  behold  it  begin  to 
mock  him,  saying,  this  man  began  to  build, 
but  was  not  able  to  finish."  Luke  xiv.  27,  28,  29, 
30. 

This  consideration  was  weighty  with  me,  lest 
I  should  begin  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  to  walk 
in  this  way,  and  should  not  be  able  to  hold  out 
to  the  end;  first,  because  of  the  temptation  of 
Satan,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  sinful  cus- 
toms and  fashions  of  this  world,  which  were  very 
prevalent;  and  the  weight  and  burthen  that  was 
upon  me  was  great,  having  none  in  the  country 
to  be  a  help  to  me  in  the  time  of  my  exercise, 
but  the  Lord  alone,  that  hath  promised  to  be 
with  his  people  in  all  their  troubles  and  exercises 
and  that  he  would  not  leave  them  nor  forsake 
them.  I  was  very  ready  and  willing  to  take  hold 
of  his  promises  ;  and  my  prayers  unto  him  were 
that  he  would  enable  me  to  go  through  all  things 
that  he  required.  I  was  sensible,  that  without 
the  assistance  of  his  holy  spirit,  I  could  not 
perform  that  service  which  he  required  of  me. 

I  was  now  first  called  a  Quaker,  because  I  said 
to  a  single  person  thee  and  thou,  and  kept  on 
my  hat,  and  did  not  go  after  the  customs  and 
fashions  of  the  world,  that  other  professors  lived 
and  walked  in.  Though  some  of  them  would 
complain  of  their  formalities,  and  were  weary 
of  the  fashions  of  the  world ;  yet  they  did  not 
take  up  their  cross,  and  leave  them. 

The  rage  of  my  mistress  was  not  yet  abated, 
though  she  had  nothing  against  me,  but  not 
conforming  to  the  corrupt  language,  and  vain 
customs  of  the  world.  For  I  labored  to  keep  a 
conscience  void  of  offence,  both  towards  God 
and  men;  I  did  my  work  and  service  honestly 
and  justly,  "  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleas- 
ers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  the  servant  of 
Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart," 
Ephes.  vi.  5,  6,  and  ver.  8.  "  Knowing  that 
whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doth,  the  same 
shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond 
or  free." 

In  thus  doing,  I  had  great  comfort  from  the 
Lord,  and  did  receive  from  him  living  satisfac- 
tion and  encouragement  to  go  on  in  my  way ; 
remembering  that  Scripture  that  saith,  "  The 


righteous  shall  hold  on  his  way,  and  he  that 
hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and  stronger," 
Job.  xvii.  9.    I  might  say  also  with  Job,  "  But 
he  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take ;  when  he  hath 
tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold ;  my  foot 
hath  held  his  steps;  his  way  have  I  kept,  and  not 
declined  ;  neither  have  I  gone  back  from  the 
commandment  of  his  lips;  I  have  esteemed  the 
words  of  his  mouth  more  than  my  necessary 
food,"  Job.  xxiii.  10,  11,  12.    The  Lord  kept 
me,  and  his  people,  very  meek  and  low  in  our 
minds,  in  a  self-denying  spirit ;  we  waited  for 
the  living  word  that  came  with  a  living  voice, 
from  him  that  speaks  from  heaven  to  us  by  his 
spirit ;  so  that  he  gave  us  to  discern  between 
the  voice  of  wisdom,  and  the  voice  of  the  strange 
woman,  which  is  the  voice  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
lust  thereof ;  and  the  living  voice  is  the  voice 
of  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory,  which  voice 
we  esteemed  more  than  our  necessary  food.  Fo 
obeying  this  voice,  we  came  to  be  mocked  an 
derided;  "and  they  spoke  all  manner  of  evi 
against  us,  and  hated  us  for  his  name's-sake 
Mat.  x.  22.    I.  remembered  what  Christ  ha 
told  us  in  Luke  xxi.  12,  "  They  shall  lay  the 
hands  on  you  and  persecute  you,  delivering  yo 
up'  to  the  -synagogues,  and  into  prisons,  bein, 
brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for  my  name's 
sake  ;  and  it  shall  return  to  you  for  a  testimony 
Settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts,  not  to  med 
tate  before  what  ye  shall  answer  ;  for  I  will  givi 
you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  youradver-  ,f\ 
saries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay,  nor  resist,"  0lj 
Luke  xxi.  13,  14,  15. 

These  and  the  like  afflictions  I  was  to  met 
with,  if  I  truly  and  faithfully  followed  the  Lor 
Jesus  Christ  ;  therefore  I  labored  to  put  ofil 
the  whole  armor  of  light,  that  I  might  be  abllja, 
to  withstand  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  on< 
whether  in  myself  or  by  seeking  to  weaken 
faith,  and  to  persuade  me  of  the  hardnes 
straightness  and  narrowness  of  the  way,  that 
should  not  be  able  to  hold  out  to  the  end,  seMA^, 
ing  there  was  not  any  in  this  country  to  he|fl 
and  assist  me ;  and  the  fiery  darts  of  the  enemjj 
that  I  felt,  came  more  by  his  servants  tl$K 
otherwise.    Very  prevalent  he  was  in  this 
misled  woman,  my  mistress,  who  was  persuad 
by  him  to  kill  me,  and  shed  innocent  blo^S 
and  one  time  when  she  thought  it  a  fit  oppor-jj 
tunity  to  execute  her  will  and  cruelty,  she  fei 
into  a  great  rage,  and  I  was  freely  given  up  % 
die  that  hour  by  her ;  but  the  Lord  was  plea 
to  accept  of  my  free  will  offering,  and  I  mig 
say  with  the  apostle,  that  "  I  accounted  not 
life  dear  to  myself,  that  I  might  finish  my  co 
with  joy."    And  the  Lord  alone  appeared 
my  deliverance,  and  made  her  more  mode 
the  rest  of  my  servitude,  it  being  somewhat 
than  two  years ;  and  after  I  went  away,  the  Lo; 
visited  'her  with  a  sharp  fit  of  sickness,  in  whic] 
time  she  spoke  to  her  husband  and  them  ths 
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were  with  her,  that  she  thought  she  should  not 
die  till  she  had  asked  me  forgiveness,  and  de- 
sired them  to  send  to  me,  if  it  were  at  London  ; 
md  so  they  did.    I  could  freely  forgive  her,  for 
that  I  had  done  long  since,  and  I  prayed  to  my 
01  heavenly  Father  that  he  might  forgive  her  also 
,  N  I  sent  to  her,  and  it  pleased  Grod  to  touch  her 
t{lllwith  a  sense  of  his  love,  and  lengthened  her 
lays,  she  confessing  oftentimes  the  wrong  she 
lad  done  to  an  honest  careful  young  man,  (as 
he  said  I  had  been)  who  minded  her  and  her 
nisband's  inward  and  outward  good,  more  than 
hey  did  themselves.  It  pleased  Grod  to  order  it 
o,  that  she  had  a  visit  from  me,  before  she  went 
ut  of  this  world,  and  very  comfortable  and  ac- 
eptable  it  was  to  her;  and  in  a  little  time  she 
nded  her  days  in  peace,  and  was  buried  in 
Mends'  burying-place  near  Dolgelle  in  Merio- 
701cftethshire. 

A.bout  this  time  (1657)  it  was  the  great  talk 
J™  f  the  country  that  I  was  become  a  Quaker.  My 
eT  larents  were  much  concerned  about  me.   I  was 
nformed  that  the  priest  of  Welchpool,  W.  Lang- 
M  ord,  went  to  them  and  told  them,  that  I  was 
one  distracted,  and  that  they  should  see  some 
sarned  men,  or  man,  to  come  to  me  and  restore  me 
)  my  senses.  I  had  not  been  yet  with  my  father 
or  mother,  but  waited  for  freeness  and  clearness 
i  myself,  and  then  I  went  to  see  them,  and  in 
^  iy  way  visited  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a  profes- 
)r,  and  had  a  little  opportunity  to  speak  to  him 
ad«  f  the  things  of  Grod  and  his  goodness  to  me, 
e3ist|jnd  a  young  man  called  David  Davies,  was  then 
onvinced  of  the  truth ;  this  was  on  a  Seventh 
nu  ay  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  I  was  clear  there 
leLo    went  to  Welchpool  to  my  parents.    It  was  a 
'ouble  to  them,  to  see  that  I  did  not,  as  for- 
terly,  go  upon  my  knees  to  ask  their  blessing, 
d  bow  to  them  and  take  off  my  hat.  My  father 
ien*)on  turned  his  back  upon  me.    I  had  heard  of 
rdnsjps  displeasure,  and  that  he  had  said,  he  would 
me  nothing;  saying  to  my  relations,  that 
D'li^iey  thought  to  have  had  comfort  of  me,  but 
toll  ow  they  expected  none,  but  that  I  would  go  up 
id  down  the  country,  crying  repent!  repent  ! 
ow  if  my  father  should  have  cast  me  off  upon 
lis f  tch  an  account,  I  was  well  persuaded  it  was  for 
rsuii  hrist's  and  the  gospePs  sake.    I  remembered 
avid's  condition  when  he  said,  "  Hide  not  thy 
ce  far  from  me,  put  not  thy  servant  away  in 
she    iger.    Thou  hast  been  my  help,  leave  me  not, 
sither  forsake  me,  0  God  of  my  salvation; 
hen  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me, 
ten  the  Lord  will  take  me  up.    Teach  me  thy 
ay,  0  Lord,  and  lead  me  in  a  plain  path,  be- 
wse  of  mine  enemies,"  Psal.  xxvii.  9,  10,  11. 
At  length  my  mother  came  tenderly  to  me, 
d  took  a  view  of  me,  looking  on  my  face,  and 
le  saw  that  I  was  her  child,  and  that  I  was 
)t,  as  they  said,  bewitched,  or  transformed  into 
•me  other  likeness;  which  was  reported  of 
uakers  then,  and  that  they  bewitched  people 


to  their  religion,  &c.  Thus  they  deceived  them 
and  many  others,  with  such  strange  stories,  and  ' 
we  were  accounted  with  the  apostles,  deceivers, 
yet  true.  And  when  I  discoursed  with  her  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  her  heart  was  much  tendered 
and  affected  with  the  goodness  of  Grod  towards 
me ;  she  went  to  see  for  my  father,  and  when 
she  found  him,  said  unto  him,  il  Be  of  good 
comfort,  our  son  is  not  as  was  reported  of  him, 
we  hope  to  have  comfort  "of  him  yet." 

But  when  my  father  came  to  his  house,  he 
spoke  not  much  to  me  that  night.  The  next 
day,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  I 
heard  the  bells  ring,  it  came  upon  me  to  go  to 
the  steeple  house,  to  visit  that  priest  that  had 
told  my  father  I  was  gone  distracted,  &c,  and 
when  he  was  at  his  worship,  I  went  to  our  own 
seat  to  my  father  ;  (there  was  no  common  prayer 
read  then  to  the  people,  as  part  of  their  worship 
in  those  days);  there  I  sat  still  till  he  had  done; 
and  when  he  had  done  what  he  had  then  to  say 
I  stood  up  and  told  him,  that  he  might  do  well 
to  stay,  and  make  good  the  false  doctrine  that 
he  had  preached  that  day,  if  he  could ;  and  if 
I  was  distracted,  as  he  reported,  that  he  might 
labor  to  restore  me  to  my  right  senses  again. 
But  I  spoke  but  a  little  while,  ere  I  was  taken 
away  to  prison,  with  the  young  man  before  men- 
tioned, that  came  to  see  for  me,  and  found  me 
in  the  steeple  house,  so  both  of  us  were  taken  ; 
there  we  were  prisoners  that  night,  in  which 
time  many  far  and  near  came  to  see  us,  expect- 
ing that  we  were  some  deformed  creatures.  Grod 
gave  me  a  seasonable  exhortation  to  them,  to 
fear  the  Lord,  and  indeed  to  cry,  t£  Repent,  re- 
pent, for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand," 
letting  them  know  that  we  were  Grod's  work- 
manship, created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus;  with 
much  more  to  that  effect.  I  spoke  to  them  from 
the  Scripture,  which  was  much  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  we  praised  Grod  that  kept  us  in  his  fear 
and  counsel. 

We  were  committed  to  prison  on  that  law, 
made  in  Oliver's  days,  that  none  were  to  speak 
to  the  priest  or  preachers,  neither  at  their  wor- 
ship, nor  coming  and  going.  The  next  morning 
we  were  had  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
town  of  Welchpool,  and  after  some  discourse 
with  him,  it  seemed  good  to  him  to  discharge  us, 
for  he  could  find  nothing  justly  to  accuse  us  of, 
except  concerning  the  law  of  our  Grod. 

So  we  went  to  our  homes,  the  young  man  to 
his  father's,  and  I  to  my  master's  ;  he  suffered 
much  violence  by  his  father,  in  regard  that  he 
could  not  conform  himself  to  that  dry,  dead  and 
formal  praying  that  his  father  used  ;  his  father 
rose  from  off  his  knees  when  he  was  at  prayer, 
and  took  a  staff,  and  did  violently  beat  his  son, 
and  against  natural  affection,  he  took  a  lock  and 
a  chain,  and  chained  him  out  of  doors,  in  a  cold 
frosty  night.  Thus  our  sufferings  began  to  in- 
crease, for  the  testimony  of  our  conscience  to- 
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wards  God ;  but  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  who  preserved  his  people  that  trusted  in 
him,  saith  my  soul. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  Janney'8  Life  of  Penn. 
EARLY  HISTORY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Continued  from  page  150.) 

"  14.  When  the  young  women  are  fit  for  mar- 
riage, they  wear  something  upon  their  heads 
for  an  advertisement,  but  so  as  their  faces  are 
hardly  to  be  seen  but  when  they  please.  The 
age  they  marry  at,  if  women,  is  about  thirteen 
and  fourteen ;  if  men,  seventeen  and  eighteen. 
They  are  rarely  older. 

"  15.  Their  houses  are  mats  or  barks  of 
trees,  set  on  poles  in  the  fashion  of  an  English 
barn,  but  out  of  the  power  of  the  winds,  for 
they  are  hardly  higher  than  a  man.  They  lie 
on  reeds  or  grass.  In  travel  they  lodge  in 
the  woods  about  a  great  fire,  with  the  mantle  of 
dufiils  they  wear  by  day  wrapt  about  them,  and 
a  few  boughs  stuck  round  them. 

"  16.  Their  diet  is  maize  or  Indian  corn 
divers  ways  prepared,  sometimes  roasted  in  the 
ashes,  sometimes  beaten  and  boiled  with  water, 
which  they  call  homine.  They  also  make  cakes 
not  unpleasant  to  eat.  They  have  likewise 
several  sorts  of  beans  and  peas  that  are  good 
nourishment :  and  the  woods  and  rivers  are 
their  larder. 

"  17.  If  an  European  comes  to  see  them,  or 
calls  for  lodgings  at  their  house  or  wigwam, 
they  give  him  the  best  place  and  first  cut.  If 
they  come  to  visit  us,  they  salute  us  with  an 
Itahy  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  1  Good  be  to 
you  V  and  set  them  down,  which  is  mostly  on 
the  ground,  close  to  their  heels,  their  legs  up- 
right :  it  may  be  they  speak  not  a  word,  but 
observe  all  passages.  If  you  give  them  any- 
thing to  eat  or  drink,  well,  for  they  will  not 
ask;  and,  be  it  little  or  much,  if  it  be  with 
kindness,  they  are  well  pleased :  else  they  go 
away  sullen,  but  say  nothing. 

¥  18.  They  are  great  concealers  of  their  own 
resentments,  brought  to  it,  I  believe,  by  the  re- 
venge that  hath  been  practised  among  them. 
In  either  of  these  they  are  not  exceeded  by  the 
Italians.  A  tragical  instance  fell  out  since  I 
came  into  the  country.  A  king's  daughter, 
thinking  herself  slighted  by  her  husband  in 
suffering  another  woman  to  lie  down  between 
them,  rose  up,  went  out,  plucked  a  root  out  of 
the  ground,  and  ate  it,  upon  which  she  imme- 
.  diately  died ;  and  for  which,  last  week,  he  made 
an  offering  to  her  kindred  for  atonement  and 
liberty  of  marriage,  as  two  others  did  to  the 
kindred  of  their  wives,  who  died  a  natural 
death :  for  till  widowers  have  done  so,  they 
must  not  marry  again.  Some  of  the  young 
women  are  said  to  take  undue  liberty  before 


marriage  for  a  portion;  but  when  married, 

chaste.  *  *  *  * 

"  19.  But  in  liberality  they  excel.  Nothing 
is  too  good  for  their  friend.    Give  them  a  fine 
gun,  coat,  or  other  thing,  it  may  pass  twenty 
hands  before  it  sticks  :  light  of  heart,  strong 
affections,  but  soon  spent :  the  most  merry 
creatures  that  live  :  they  feast  and  dance  per- 
petually ;  they  never  have  much,  nor  want 
much.    Wealth  circulateth  like  the  blood.  All 
parts  partake ;  and  though  none  shall  want  what 
another  hath,  yet  exact  observers  of  property. 
Some  kings  have  sold,  others  presented  me  with 
several  parcels  of  land.    The  pay  or  presents  I 
made  them  were  not  hoarded  by  the  particular 
owners  ;  but  the  neighboring  kings  and  their 
clans   being   present  when  the  goods  were 
brought  out,  the  parties  chiefly  concerned  con- 
sulted what,  and  to  whom  they  should  give 
them.    To  every  king,  then,  by  the  hands  of  a 
person  for  that  work  appointed,  is  a  proportion 
sent,  so  sorted  and  folded,  and  with  that  gravity 
which  is  admirable.    Then  that  king  subdivided 
it  in  like  manner  among  his  dependants,  they 
hardly  leaving  themselves  an  equal  share  with 
one  of  their  subjects  :  and  be  it  on  such  occa- 
sions as  festivals,  or  at  their  common  meals,  the 
kings  distribute,  and  to  themselves  last.  They 
care  for  little,  because  they  want  but  little  :  f 
and  the  reason  is,  a  little  contents  them.    In  I  1 
this  they  are  sufficiently  revenged  on  us.    If  i 
they  are  ignorant  of  our  pleasures,  they  are  > 
also  free  from  our  pains.    They  are  not  dis-  t 
quieted  with  bills  of  lading  and  exchange,  nor  a 
perplexed  with  Chancery  suits  and  Exchequer  \ 
reckonings.    We  sweat  and  toil  to  live.    Their  !( 
pleasure  feeds  them ;  I  mean  their  hunting,  pi 
fishing,  and  fowling,  and  this  table  is  spread  i 
everywhere.    They  eat  twice  a  day,  morning  jis 
and  evening.    Their  seats  and  table  are  the  fa 
ground.    Since  the  Europeans  came  into  these 
parts,  they  are  grown  great  lovers  of  strong  i 
liquors,  rum  especially ;  and  for  it  they  ex-  p 
change  the  richest  of  their  skins  and  furs.    If.  Jet 
they  are  heated  with  liquor,  they  are  restless  iee 
till  they  have  enough  to  sleep.    That  is  their  m 
cry,  '  Some  more,  and  I  will  go  to  sleep;'  but,  th 
when  drunk,  one  of  the  most  wretched  specta-  ik 
cles  in  the  world. 

"20.  In  sickness,  impatient  to  be  cured,  and  tc 
for  it  give  anything,  especially  for  their  chil- 
dren, to  whom  they  are  extremely  natural,  ft 
They  drink  at  those  times  a  teran  or  decoction  ki 
of  some  roots  in  spring  water ;  and  if  they  eat  J 
any  flesh,  it  must  be  of  the  female  of  any  crea-  |ea 
ture.    If  they  die,  they  bury  them  with  their  i; 
apparel,  be  they  man  or  woman,  and  the  nearest 
of  kin  fling  in  something  precious  with  them,  m 
as  a  token  of  their  love ;  their  mourning  is  L 
blacking  of  their  faces,  which  they  continue  for  |: 
a  year.    They  are  choice  of  the  graves  of  their  i 
dead  :  lest  they  should  be  lost  by  time,  and  fall  f 
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to  common  use,  they  pick  off  the  grass  that 
grows  upon  them,  and  heap  up  the  fallen  earth 
with  great  care  and  exactness. 

u  21.  These  poor  people  are  under  a  dark 
night  in  things  relating  to  religion,  to  be  sure 
the  tradition  of  it :  yet  they  believe  a  God  and 
immortality,  without  the  help  of  metaphysics  : 
for  they  say  there  is  a  great  king,  that  made 
them,  who  dwells  in  a  glorious  country  to  the 
southward  of  them ;  and  that  the  souls  of  the 
good  shall  go  thither,  where  they  shall  live 
again.  Their  worship  consists  of  two  parts, 
sacrifice  and  cantico.  Their  sacrifice  is  their 
si  j  first  fruits.  The  first  and  fattest  buck  they  kill 
ilaii  goeth  to  the  fire,  where  he  is  all  burnt,  with  a 
leir  mournful  ditty  of  him  who  performeth  the  cere- 
ere  jmony,  but  with  such  marvellous  fervency  and 
on-  labor  of  body,  that  he  will  even  sweat  to  a  foam, 
ive  The  other  part  is  their  cantico,  performed  by 
)f'a  round  dances,  sometimes  words,  sometimes 
ioa  isongs,  then  shouts;  two  being  in  the  middle 
rity  who  begin,  and  by  singing  and  drumming  on  a 
ded  board,  direct  the  chorus.  Their  postures  in  the 
hey  dance  are  very  antic  and  differing,  but  all  keep 
ritb  measure.  This  is  done  with  equal  earnestness 
eca.  and  labor,  but  great  appearance  of  joy.  In  the 
the  fall,  when  the  corn  cometh  in,  they  begin  to 
ley  feast  one  another.  There  have  been  two  great 
tie;  festivals  already,  to  which  all  come  that  will. 
;|I  was  at  one  myself.  Their  entertainment  was 
a  great  seat  by  a  spring  under  some  shady  trees, 
and  twenty  bucks,  with  hot  cakes  of  new  corn, 
lislboth  wheat  and  beans,  which  they  make  up  in 
]0t|a  square  form,  in  the  leaves  of  the  stem,  and 
ie;|bake  them  in  the  ashes,  and  after  that  they  fall 
eit  1  to  dance.  But  they  who  go  must  carry  a  small 
8J|present  in  their  money;  it  may  be  sixpence, 
which  is  made  of  the  bone  of  a  fish ;  the  black 
is  with  them  as  gold ;  the  white  silver ;  they 
eall  it  warn  pum. 

u  22.  Their  government  is  by  kings,  which 
.hey  call  sachama,  and  those  by  succession  ;  but 
lways  of  the  mother's  side.  For  instance,  the 
hildren  of  him  who  is  now  king  will  not  suc- 
ceed, but  his  brother  by  the  mother,  or  the 
3hildren  of  his  sister,  whose  sons  (and  after 
:hem  the  children  of  her  daughters)  will  reign, 
?or  no  woman  inherits.  The  reason  they  render 
?or  this  way  of  descent  is,  that  their  issue  may 
aot  be  spurious. 

"  23.  Every  king  hath  his  council ;  and  that 
consists  of  all  the  old  and  wise  men  of  his 
nation,  which  perhaps  is  two  hundred  people. 
Nothing  of  moment  is  undertaken,  be  it  war, 
Deace,  selling  of  land,  or  traffic,  without  advis- 
ng  with  them,  and,  which  is  more,  with  the 
zoung  men  too.  It  is  admirable  to  consider 
low  powerful  the  kings  are,  and  yet  how  they 
nove  by  the  breath  of  their  people.  I  have 
lad  occasion  to  be  in  council  with  them  upon 
reaties  for  land,  and  to  adjust  the  terms  ,  of 
,rade.    Their  order  is  thus  :  The  king  sits  in 
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the  middle  of  an  half-moon,  and  has  his  coun- 
cil, the  old  and  wise,  on  each  hand.  Behind 
them,  or  at  a  little  distance,  sit  the  younger  fry 
in  the  same  figure.  Having  consulted  and  re- 
solved their  business,  the  king  ordered  one  of 
them  to  speak  to  me.  He  stood  up,  came  to 
me,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king  saluted  me, 
then  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  told  me  that  he 
was  ordered  by  his  king  to  speak  to  me,  and 
that  now  it  was  not  he  but  the  king  who  spoke, 
because  what  he  should  say  was  the  king's  mind. 
He  first  prayed  me  to  excuse  them,  that  they 
had  not  complied  with  me  the  last  time.  He 
feared  there  might  be  some  fault  in  the  inter- 
preter, being  neither  Indian  nor  English.  Be- 
sides, it  was  the  Indian  custom  to  deliberate 
and  take  up  much  time  in  council  before  they 
resolved;  and  that,  if  the  young  people  and 
owners  of  the  land  had  been  as  ready  as  he,  I 
had  not  met  with  so  much  delay.  Having  thus 
introduced  his  matter,  he  fell  to  the  bounds  of 
the  land  they  had  agreed  to  dispose  of,  and  the 
price ;  which  now  is  little  and  dear,  that  which 
would  have  bought  twenty  miles  not  buying  now 
two.  During  the  time  that  this  person  spoke, 
not  a  man  of  them  was  observed  to  whisper  or 
smile — the  old  grave,  the  young  reverent,  in 
their  deportment.  They  speak  little,  but  fer- 
vently, and  with  elegance.  I  have  never  seen 
more  natural  sagacity,  considering  them  with- 
out the  help  (I  was  going  to  say  the  spoil)  of 
tradition  ;  and  Jae  will  deserve  the  name  of  wise 
who  outwits  them  in  any  treaty  about  a  thing 
they  understand.  When  the  purchase  was 
agreed,  great  promises  were  passed  between 
us  of  kindness  and  good  neighborhood,  and  that 
the  English  and  Indians  must  live  in  love  as 
long  as  the  sun  gave  light :  which  done,  another 
made  a  speech  to  the  Indians,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Sachamakers  or  Kings  ;  first,  to  tell  them 
what  was  done  ;  next,  to  charge  and  command 
them  to  love  the  Christians,  and  particularly 
to  live  in  peace  with  me  and  the  people  under 
my  government ;  that  many  Governors  had  been 
in  the  river ;  but  that  no  Governor  had  come 
himself  to  live  and  stay  here  before  :  and  hav- 
ing now  such  an  one,  who  had  treated  them  well, 
they  should  never  do  him  or  his  any  wrong ;  at 
every  sentence  of  which  they  shouted,  and  said 
Amen  in  their  way. 

(To  be  continued.) 


One  great  and  kindling  thought,  from  a  re- 
tired and  obscure  man,  may  live  when  thrones 
are  fallen,  and  the  memory  of  those  who  filled 
them  is  obliterated;  and,  like  an  undying  fire, 
may  illuminate  and  quicken  all  future  genera- 
tions.— •  Charming. 

True  love  to  God  is  never  fruitless  :  wherever 
it  dwells  it  brings  forth  most  excellent  fruit. — ■ 
"  Plain  Paths." 
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EXTRACT. 

I  have  been  a  traveller  after  the  Lord  from 
my  childhood,  and  great  misery  have  I  under- 
gone for  want  of  Him.  That  which  I  wanted, 
was  his  Spirit,  life,  virtue,  and  redeeming 
power  to  be  revealed  in  my  own  heart.  Oh, 
blessed  be  the  Lord !  beyond  my  expectation 
he  hath  directed  me  where  to  wait  for  this, 
within,  and  hath  revealed  it  in  me ;  and  now  I 
can  say  in  truth  of  heart,  and  in  the  sense  of 
that  birth  which  God  hath  begotten  in  me, 
"  Lo  !  this  is  my  God,  whom  I  so  wanted  and 
waited  for  ;"  and  I  find  him  stronger  in  my 
heart  than  the  strong  man,  which  possessed  it 
before  He  cast  him  out  from  thence  and  made  a 
spoil  of  his  goods.  And  now,  how  can  I  hold 
my  peace  and  not  testify  of  the  love,  mercy,  and 
goodwill  of  the  Lord  toward  me,  and  invite 
others  to  the  redeeming  power,  of  which  the 
Lord  in  his  goodness  hath  made  me  a  partaker. 

I.  Penington. 


THE  BENEFIT  OF  ADVERSITY. 

It  is  good  for  a  man  to  suffer  the  adversity  of 
this  earthly  life ;  for  it  brings  him  back  to  the 
sacred  retirement  of  the  heart,  where  only  he 
finds  that  he  is  an  exile  from  his  native  home, 
and  ought  not  to  place  his  trust  in  any  worldly 
enjoyment.  It  is  good  for  him  also  to  meet 
with  contradiction  and  reproach ;  and  to  be  evil 
thought  of,  and  evil  spoken  of*  even  when  his 
intentions  are  upright,  and  his  actions  blame- 
less ;  for  this  keeps  him  humble,  and  is  a  pow- 
erful antidote  to  the  poison  of  vain  glory  :  and 
then  chiefly  it  is,  that  we  have  recourse  to  the 
witness  within  us,  which  is  God,  when  we  are 
outwardly  despised,  and  held  in  no  degree  of 
esteem  and  favor  among  men.  Our  dependence 
upon  God  ought  to  be  so  entire  and  absolute, 
that  we  should  never  think  it  necessary,  in  any 
kind  of  distress,  to  have  recourse  to  human 
consolations.  When  a  regenerate  man  is  sink- 
ing under  adversity,  or  disturbed  and  tempted 
by  evil  thoughts,  he  then  feels  the  necessity  of  the 
power  and  presence  of  God  in  his  soul,  without 
which  he  certainly  knows,  that  he  can  neither 
bear  evil,  nor  do  good ;  then  he  grieves  and 
prays,  and  "  groans  to  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  f  then  weary  of  living 
in  vanity,  he  wishes  that  he  may  be  dissolved 
and  be  with  Christ ;  and  then  he  is  fully  con- 
vinced, that  absolute  security,  and  perfect  rest, 
are  not  compatible  with  his  present  state  of  life. 
—  Thomas  A'  Kempis. 


Christian  Growth. — Expect  not  all  at  once. 
A  Christian  is  not  of  hasty  growth,  like  a  mush- 
room, but  rather  like  the  oak,  the  progress  of 
which  is  hardly  perceptible,  but  which  in  time 
becomes  a  great  deep-rooted  tree. — John  New- 
ton. 


From  "The  Patience  of  Hope." 
CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE. 

I  know  not  what  should  more  cheer  and 
gladden  a  Christian  than  to  see  his  spiritual 
life  losing  everything  of  an  exotic  character ; 
to  have  it  set  in  the  open  air,  welcoming  the 
wind  from  every  quarter;  acquiescing  in  all 
things  because  depending  only  upon  one.  A  free 
and  sustained  spirit  becomes  habitual  to  him, 
who,  in  the  breaking  of  his  daily  bread,  has 
found  that  Real  Presence  which  sanctifies  and 
glorifies  our  life's  poor  Elements.  When  the 
heart  has  found  its  true  gravitation,  it  leaves 
that  Rest  slowly  and  returns  to  it  quickly ;  dis- 
turbing influences  will  be  felt  from  time  to  time, 
but  their  power  is  gone, — 11  that  which  is  the 
strongest  must  win."  A  firm,  assured  patience 
grows  upon  the  Christian,  enabling  him  to  hold 
upon  his  way,  undeterred,  unchilled,  by  what- 
ever he  may  meet  upon  it ;  enabling  him  also, 
I  know  not  to  what  inner  music,  to  build  up  his 
spirit  to  a  Strength  of  calm,  reliant  conviction, 
even  with  the  stones  he  finds  there,  as  a  brook 
lifts  up  a  more  clear  and  rapid  voice  for  flowing 
over  pebbles.  Roughness  and  littleness,  indif- 
ference and  contradiction,  for  all  of  these  the 
heart  that  has  made  room  for  Christ  finds  room, 
in  a  steadfast,  not  scornful  allowance. 

The  strain  upon  the  innner  life  has  passed 
over  from  self  to  Christ,  and  with  that  strain 
the  uneasy  pressure  which  may  orfce  have  tend- 
ed to  something  of  exaggeration  and  eccentricity. 
Time  was  when  the  believer  was  often  fain, 
with  the  Gaul  of  old,  to  decide  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion by  violence,  to  fling  his  sword  within  the 
wavering  balance.  He  can  now  afford,  like  the 
practised  archer  in  sending  home  his  arrow,  toi 
allow  for  the  set  of  the  wind  it  flies  through. 
His  heart  has  grown  wise,  instructed,  tolerant, 
tender  with  weakness,  patient  of  imperfection  : 

<£  Who  is  blind  as  he  that  is  perfect, 
And  blind  as  the  Lord's  servant?" 

How  quiet  such  a  life  is  !  how  fruitful !— '* 
fruitful  because  it  is  so  quiet ;  it  works  not,  but 
lives  and  grows.  The  uneasy  effort  has  passed 
out  of  it ;  unresting,  because  it  rests  always,  it 
has  done  with  task-work  and  anxiety ;  it  serves, 
yet  is  not  cumbered  with  much  serving;  it  has  j 
ceased  from  that  sad  complaint, — "  Thou  hast  j 
left  me  to  serve  alone." 

Such  a  life  will  seem  less  spiritual  only  be- 
cause it  has  grown  more  natural ;  the  soul  moves 
in  an  atmosphere  which  of  itself  brings  it  into  I 
contact  with  ail  great  and  enduring  things,  and 
it  has  only  to  draw  in  its  breath  to  be  filled  and 
satisfied.  I  know  not  how  to  describe  the  grand- 
eur and  simplicity  of  the  state  that  is  no  longer j 
self-bounded,  self-referring  ;  how  great  a  thing 
to  such  a  freed  and  rejoicing  spirit  the  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  seems;  a  temple  truly  "not  of  this 
building,"  too  great  to  be  mapped  out  and  meas- 
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ured  ;  too  great  to  be  perfect  here.  A  thought 
for  which  our  mortal  life, — a  language  as  yet 
too  broken  and  confused  to 

"Catch  up  the  whole  of  love  and  utter  it," — 
can  find  no  corresponding  word. 

Yet  experience,  even  the  deep  assurance 
of  our  present  imperfectibility,  worketh  Hope. 
Though  the  Church,  like  the  moon,  seldom  re- 


flects the  clear  outline,  never  the  full  splendor 
of  the  light  she  shines  by ;  though  the  shadow 
of  earth  is  too  often  cast  between  her  orb  and 
Him,  she  is  still  "  the  faithful  witness  in  hea- 
ven," weakness  girt  about  with  power,  the 
Woman  clothed  with  the  Sun,  a  Wonder  in 
earth  and  in  heaven.  Though  the  believer  is 
no  plant  grown  up  in  his  youth,  fair  and  flour- 
ishing, without  blight  or  mildew ;  though  he 
may  be  far  indeed  from  sealing  up  the  sum, 
full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty,"  still,  in 
spite  of  every  warp  and  hindrance,  hehasgrown, 
and  his  life  has  become  to  him  but  a  Prophecy 
of  the  life  it  keeps  warm  within  it, — 

"  Close  comprest, 
Our  Present  holds  our  Future,  like  a  Rose 
That  may  not  yet  its  perfect  Soul  unclose, 
Lest  angry  winds  should  scatter  or  molest." 

And  as  the  Christian  advances  upon  his  way, 
a  sweet  and  solemn  sense  of  the  unity  of  life 
grows  upon  his  spirit.  u  We  are  complete  in 
E  him  much  of  our  life,  if  viewed  in  itself  only, 
would  appear  purposeless  and  broken,  yet  Christ 
[has  said,  "  Gather  up  these  fragments  that  re- 
main, so  that  nothing  be  lost."  We  learn  to 
look  at  life  as  a  whole  thing ;  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  this  or  that  adverse  circumstance, 
^  [remembering  how  much  there  is  and  will  be  in 
^  that  life  which  is  "  like  frost  and  snow,  kindly 
to  the  root,  though  hurtful  to  the  flower,"  fatal 
$  to  the  bloom  and  fragrance,  the  lovely  and  en- 
joyable part  of  our  nature,  but  friendly  to  its 
true,  imperishable  life.  Looking  at  ourselves, 
we  may  see  that,  under  a  slight,  sometimes  a 
very  slight,  modification  of  inward  bent,  or  out- 
ward circumstance,  we  should  have  been  far 
more  happy,  more  beloved,  apparently  more 
J  useful  than  now yet  we  may  also  see  as  plainly, 
as  we  confess  it  humbly,  that  we  have  attained, 
!  through  all  these  losses,  to  -that  to  which  every 
gain  is  even  present,  appreciable  loss.  And 
here  I  would  gladly  say  something  of  those 
'gracious  outward  providences  through  which 
I  God  will  sometimes  visibly  visit  and  refresh  the 
j  spirit,  turning  over,  perhaps  forever,  a  tear- 
|  stained  page  of  contradiction,  and  unfolding  a 
j  fresh  leaf  of  richer,  happier  experience. 
I  Gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  believer 
I  will  find  the  current  of  his  existence  sweeping 
I  into  a  broader  channel;  will  find  u doors  open- 
j  ing "  upon  him,  doors  of  happiness,  doors  of 
usefulness,  which  will  be  to  him  a  Gate  of 
Heaven  ;  "  windows  opening,"  letting  in  the 
1  breath  of  summer  upon  his  soul,  filling  it  with 


sunshine  and  sweet  air ;  suddenly  too,  in  the 
deep  emergencies  of  life,  some  new  interest, 
some  friend,  will  appear  like  the  Great  Twin 
Brethren,  or  Saint  of  old,  in  the  thick  of  the 
battle,  vanishing  perhaps  when  the  fight  is  over, 
yet  blessing  him  even  in  vanishing  from  his 
sight. 

For  that  terrible  saying  of  Anne  of  Austria 
to  Richelieu  holds  true  for  mercy  as  well  as  for 
judgment :  "  My  Lord  Cardinal,  God  does  not 
pay  at  the  end  of  every  week,  but  at  the  last  he 
pays."  God  may  put  his  faithful  ones  upon  a 
long  and  painful  apprenticeship,  during  which 
they  learn  much  and  receive  little, — food  only, 
and  "  that  in  a  measure," — often  the  bread  and 
water  of  affliction.  Yet  at  the  last  he  pays ; 
pays  them  into  their  hearts,  pays  them  into  their 
hands  also.  We  may  remember  long  seasons 
of  faint  yet  honest  endeavor ;  the  prayers  of  a 
soul  yet  without  strength ;  the  sacrifices  of  an 
imperfectly  subdued  will,  bound  even  with  cords 
to  the  altar ;  we  may  remember  such  times,  or 
we  may  forget  them,  but  their  result  is  with  us. 
Some  of  the  good  seed  sown  in  tears  is  now 
shedding  a  heavenly  fragrance  within  our  lives, 
and  some  of  it  will  blossom,  perhaps  bear  fruit, 
over  our  graves. 

There  are  moments  in  the  Christian  life  upon 
which  the  spoil  of  a  long  conflict  seems  heaped, 
in  which  it  can  rejoice  even  with  the  joy  of  a  late 
yet  abounding  harvest.  Seasons,  too,  sometimes 
prolonged  ones,  which  recall  what  the  histori- 
ans of  the  Middle  Ages  tell  us  of  the  Truce  of 
God, — set,  appointed  times  when  the  land  had 
rest,  and  war  and  violence  were  no  more  heard 
within  its  borders ;  so  are  there  blessed  inter- 
vals, wherein  the  soul  reckons  up  many  deso- 
lated Sabbaths,  and  enjoys  a  God-given,  God- 
protected  rest. 

Light  is  good,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
behold  the  sun.  Yet  far  ^dearer  than  outward 
peace,  far  sweeter  than  inward  consolation,- is 
that,  the  ever-during  stay,  the  solace  of  the 
Christian's  heart,  the  imperishable  Root  of  which 
all  else  that  gladdens  it  is  but  the  bloom  and 
odor )  the  dry  tree*  that  shall  flourish  when 
every  green  tree  of  delight  and  of  desire  fails. 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  PINES. 

Magnificent!  nay,  sometimes,  almost  terri- 
ble !  Other  trees,  tufting  crag  or  hill,  yield  to 
the  form  and  sway  of  the  ground,  clothe  it  with 
soft  compliance,  are  partly  its  flatterers,  partly 
its  comforters.  But  the  pine  is  serene  resist- 
ance, self-contained ;  nor  can  I  ever,  without 
awe,  stay  long  under  a  great  Alpine  cliff,  far 
from  all  house  or  work  of  men,  looking  up  to 
its  companies  of  pine,  as  they  stand  on  the  in- 
accessible juts  and  perilous  ledges  of  the  enor- 
mous wall,  in  quiet  multitudes,  each  like  the 


*  Ezek.  xvii.  24, 
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shadow  of  the  one  beside  it — upright,  fixed, 
spectral,  as  troops  not  knowing  each  other — 
dumb  forever.  You  cannot  reach  them,  cannot 
cry  to  them — those  trees  never  heard  human 
voice ;  they  are  far  above  all  sound  but  of  the 
winds.  No  foot  ever  stirred  fallen  leaf  of  theirs. 
All  comfortless  they  stand,  between  the  two 
eternities  of  the  Vacancy  and  the  Rock ;  yet 
with  such  iron  will,  that  the  rock  itself  looks 
bent  and  shattered  beside  them — fragile,  weak, 
inconsistent,  compared  to  their,  dark  energy  of 
delicate  life  and  monotony  of  enchanted  pride; 
numbered  unconquerable. — RusMn. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  23,  1863. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on 
Second-day  the  9th  inst.,  and  was  largely  at- 
tended. In  the  Men's  Meeting,  out  of  139 
Representatives  from  the-  constituent  meetings, 
all  were  present  except  9,  for  several  of  whom 
excuses  were  offered. 

The  following  Friends  were  in  attendance, 
with  Minutes]  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  viz  : 
Jeremiah  Moore,  a  minister  from  West  Branch 
Monthly  Meeeting,  Pa.;  Aaron  Packer,  an 
elder  from  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio; 
Ezekiel  Roberts,  a  minister  from  the  same 
meeting ;  Samuel  M.  Janney,  a  minister  from 
Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Virginia; 
Richard  Cromwell,  a  minister  from  New  York 
Monthly  Meeting ;  Darlington  Hoopes,  a  min- 
ister from  Little  Falls,  Monthly  Meeting,  Mary- 
land ;  Isaac  F.  Dixon,  an  elder  from  same  meet- 
ing; John  Needles,  an  elder  from  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting ;  Rachel  Hicks,  a  minister  from 
Westbury  Monthly  Meeting,  Long  Island; 
Mary  B.  Needles,  a  minister  from  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting;  Ann  Packer,  a  minister 
from  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

Epistles  were  read  from  the  five  Yearly 
Meetings  in  correspondence  with  this,  and  their 
contents  were  more  than  usually  interesting. 
That  from  Baltimore,  gave  some  details  of  the 
privations  and  suffering  to  which  many  of  their 
members  in  Virginia  had  been  subjected  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  war. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Representatives  re- 
ported they  were  united  in  proposing  William 
Grriscom  for  Clerk,  and  Dillwyn  Parrish  for 
Assistant  Clerk,  with  which  the  meeting  con- 
curred, and  they  were  appointed.  Appended 


to  the  Report  from  the  Western  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing was  a  proposition  suggesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  correspondents  in  each  of  the  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings,  belonging  to  the  Yearly  A 
Meeting,  which  was  referred  to  a  Committee. 

A  similar  reference  was  also  made  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  Treasurer. 

'  Third  and  Fourth-days  were  occupied  in  a 
consideration  of  the  State  of  the  Society,  and 
as  the  several  important  subjects  embraced  in 
the  Queries  came  under  consideration,  there  was 
a  harmonious  exercise  of  unusual  interest. 

On  Third-day  afternoon,  a  deputation  of  Wo- 
men Friends  informed  that  their  meeting  had 
under  consideration  a  concern  to  address  an 
epistle  to  the  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  was  deliberately  considered  and  ap- 
proved, and  a  Committee  appointed  to  unite 
with  Women  Friends  in  producing  an  essay,  if 
way  should  open. 

On  Fourth-day  afternoon,  a  female  friend  from  '  \ 
another  Yearly  Meeting  made  a  visit  to  Men's  ] 
Meeting  under  religious  concern. 

Fifth-day. — The  meeting  houses  of  Friends 
in  this  city  were  opened  for  public  worship  in  i 
the  morning.     In  the  afternoon,  the  Com- 
mittee  to  whom   was    referred   the   propo-  i  i 
sition   from   the   Western   Quarter,  reported  J 
they  were  united  in  judgment  that  its  adoption  j 
would  facilitate  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  Society,  but  as  some  of  their  number  j  \ 
viewed  it  in  the  light  of  a  rule  of  discipline,  j  P 
that  would  conflict  with  a  former  conclusion  of  j, 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  should  be  brought  up 
in  accordance  therewith,  which  was  approved  D 
by  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  Representative  Commit-  y 
tee  for  the  past  year  were  read,  and  their  pro-  J 
ceedings  and  labors  united  with.  Committees  j » 
from  their  body  had  visited  the  Legislatures  of A  J 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  in  relation  to  c 
military  requisitions,  &c,  (as  has  been  reported  i» 
in  our  columns.) 

At  the  close  of  this  sitting  a  memorial  pre-  * 
pared  by  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  approved  by  1 
Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  concerning  our  de-  in 
ceased  friend  Samuel  Comfort,  was  read,  ap- 
proved  and  directed  to  be  recorded. 

Sixth-day. — The  joint  Committee  to  whom  jr 
was  referred  the  subject  of  addressing  an  epistle  ,,: 
to  our  members,  produced  an  Essay,  which  was  \  • 
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read,  united  with  and  directed  to  be  distributed. 
The  Committee  on  Epistles  also  reported, 
and  an  Essay  was  directed  to  be  signed  by  the 
Clerk  and  forwarded  to  each  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  we  correspond. 

A  minute  expressive  of  some  of  the  exercises 
of  the  meeting  was  also  read,  united  with  and 
directed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Extracts. 

After  appointing  a  Committee  to  assist  the 
Clerks  in  transcribing  and  forwarding  the  Epis- 
tles, in  printing  and  distributing  the  Extracts, 
&c,  the  Clerk  read  the  closing  minute,  after 
which  a  Friend  appeared  in  supplication. 

Under  a  solemn  covering  of  Divine  love,  the 
Meeting  then  closed,  at  about  half  past  one 
o'clock. 

We  propose  to  give  some  further  account 
when  we  receive  a  copy  of  the  Extracts. 


Marrie®,  on  the  9th  inst.,  according  to  the  order 
of  Friends,  at  the  house  of  Chas.  Hollinshead,  Jesse 
W.  Griest,  of  Adams  Co.  Pa.,  to  Mary  Hollinshead,  of 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
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Died,,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  3d  inst.,  Hannah  B., 
Wife  of  John  C.  Turner,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Jos. 
Turner,  of  the  same  city,  in  the  46th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  Waynesville,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the 

11th  of  4th  mo.,  1803,  Mary  Taylor,  formerly  of 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. j  wife  of  Peter  Taylor,  and  daughter 
of  James  and  Hannah  Lewis,  in  the  84th  year  of  her 
age. 

The  deceased  was  suddenly  stricken  with  palsy 
early  in  the  spring  of  1855,  rendering  her  almost 
helpless.  For  eight  years  she  endured  her  afflictions 
patiently  and  with'  Christian  fortitude,  until  she  was 
called  to  her  eternal  home,  where  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing are  unknown,  and  all  is  joy  and  peace. 

— — ,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Hannah  Miller,  wife  of 
Daniel  L.  Miller,  aged  nearly  73  years. 

■m  Tnis  dear  Friend  was  extensively  known  in  this 
city  for  her  active  benevolence.  More  than  two 
years  since,  while  engaged  in  her  mission  of  kindness 
and  love,  she  was  suddenly  struck  with  paralysis, 
which  deprived  her  partially  of  the  use  of  her  limbs, 
and  almost  entirely  of  speech  ;  leaving  the  mental 
faculties  apparently  unimpaired.  Her  love  for  her 
friends,  and  interest  in  what  concerned  the  welfare 
of  her  fellow  beings,  were  still  speakingly  expressed 
in  her  countenance  and  actions  ;  while  the  patience 
with  which  this  affliction  was  borne  was  very  affect- 
ing. Her  departure  was  peaceful ;  the  last  actions 
evincing  love  and  tenderness  for  those  around  her. 
To  her  the  language  seems  especially  applicable,— 
1 1  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat,"  &c.  ; 
and,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  4th  mo.,  1863,  at  her  residence 

in  Yocumtown,  York  Co.,  Pa.,  Anne  Wickersham, 
■  j  widow  of  Abner  Wickersham,  and  daughter  of  Wil- 
ling and  Anne  Griest,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  a  member  of  Newberry  Particular  and  Mo- 
7i  u  nallen  Monthly  Meeting. 


ii 


She  attended  Meetings  regularly  whilst  her  health 
permitted ;  but  for  some  years  was  deprived  of  that 
privilege,  on  account  of  distance  and  bodily  infirm- 
ities. Through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life  she 
maintained  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  performed  the 
part  of  a  loving  wife  and  affectionate  mother.  Many 
deeply  mourn  her  loss,  but  her  last  moments  were  so 
peaceful  and  happy  that  they  are  confident  her  gen- 
tle spirit  rests  in  that  heavenly  mansion  prepared 
for  the  faithful. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Talbot  Co.,  of  paralysis, 
on  Seventh-day,  the  18th  of  4th  month,  1863,  James 
Meloney,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of 
Third  Haven  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  3d  month,  1863,  in  Salem,  O., 

Hannah  Pennock,  widow  of  John  Pennock,  in  the 
86th  year  of  her  age.    Formerly  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  on  Third-day,  the  12th  inst.,  at  Sandy  Spring, 

Montgomery  Co.,  Md.,  of  typhoid  fever,  J.  Elgar 
Hallowell,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Margaret  E.  Hallo- 
well,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  of  diptheria,  on  the  14th  of  3d  mo.,  Emily, 

aged  11  ;  on  the  10th,  Charles,  aged  3  ;  and  on  the 
26th,  Henry,  aged  14  years, — children  of  Jacob  and 
Martha  Kester;  members  of  Fishing  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  of  diptheria,  the  10th  of  3d  month,  Alice, 

daughter  of  Amos  Heacock,  in  the  14th  year  of  her 
age,  a  member  of  Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 


GOOD  NATURE. 


If  there  be  one  thing  for  which  a  man  should 
be  more  grateful  than  another,it  is  the  possession 
of  good  nature.  I  do  not  consider  him  good 
tempered  who  has  no  temper  at  all.  A  man 
ought  to  have  spirit,  strong,  earnest,  and  capa- 
ble of  great  indignation.  We  like  to  hear  a 
man  thunder  once  in  a  while,  if  it  is  genuine, 
and  in  the  right  way  for  a  right  man.  When  a 
noble  fellow  is  brought  in  contact  with  mean 
and  little  ways,  and  is  tempted  by  unscrupulous 
natures  to  do  unworthy  things;  or  when  a  great 
and  generous  heart  perceives  the  wrong  done  by 
lordly  strength  to  shrinking,  unprotected  weak- 
ness \  or  where  a  man  sees  the  foul  mischiefs 
that  sometimes  rise  and  cover  the  public  welfare 
like  a  thick  cloud  of  poisonous  vapors — we  like 
to  hear  a  man  express  himself  with  outburst 
and  glorious  anger.  'It  makes  us  feel  safer  to 
know  that  there  are  such  men.  We  respect 
human  nature  all  the  more  to  know  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  such  feelings. 

But  just  these  men  are  best  capable  of  good 
nature.  These  are  the  men  upon  whom  a  sweet 
justice  in  common  things,  and  a  forbearance  to- 
ward men  in  all  the  details  of  life,  and  a  placa- 
ble, patient  and  cheerful  mind,  sit  with  a  pecu- 
liar grace.  Some  men  are  much  helped  to  do 
this  by  a  kind  of  bravery  born  with  them.  Some 
men  are  good  natured  because  they -are  benevo- 
lent, and  always  feel  in  a  sunny  mood ;  some 
because  they  have  such  vigor  and  robust 
health  that  care  flies  off  from  them,  and  they 
really  cannot  feel  nettled  and  worried  j  some, 
because  a  sense  of  character  keeps  them  from 
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all  things  unbecoming  manliness;  and  some, 
from  an  overflow  of  what  may  be  called  in  part 
animal  spirits,  and,  in  part,  also,  hopeful  and 
cheerful  dispositions.  But  whatever  be  the  cause 
or  reason,  is  there  anything  else  that  so  much 
blesses  a  man  in  human  life  as  this  voluntary  or 
involuntary  good  nature  ?  Is  there  anything 
else  that  converts  all  things  so  much  into  en- 
joyment to  him  ?  And  then  what  a  glow  and 
light  he  carries,  with  him  to  others !  Some  men 
come  upon  you  like  a  cloud  passing  over  the  sun. 
You  do  not  know  what  ails  you,  but  you  feel 
cold  and  chilly  while  they  are  about,  and  need 
an  extra  handful  of  coal  on  the  fire  whenever 
they  tarry  long. 

Others  rise  upon  you  like  daylight.  How 
many  times  does  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  physi- 
cian cure  his  patient  by  what  he  carries  in  his 
face,  more  than  by  what  he  has  in  his  medical 
case  !  How  often  does  the  coming  of  a  happy- 
hearted  friend  lift  you  up  of  out  a  deep  despon- 
dency, and  before  you  are  aware,  inspire  you 
with  hope  and  cheer.  What  a  gift  it  is  to  make 
all  men  better  and  happier  without  knowing  it ! 
We  don't  suppose  that  flowers  know  how  sweet 
they  are.  We  have  watched  them.  But  as  far 
as  we  can  find  out  their  thoughts,  flowers  are 
just  as  modest  as  they  are  beautiful. 

The  roses  before  me,  salfataine,  lamarque,  and 
saffrano,  with  their  geranium  leaves  (rose)  and 
carnations  and  abutilon,  have  made  me  happy 
for  a  day.  •  Yet  they  stand  huddled  together  in 
my  pitcher  without  seeming  to  know  my  thoughts 
of  them,  or  the  gracious  work  which  they  are 
doing !  And  how  much  more  is  it  to  have  a 
disposition  that  carries  with  it,  involuntarily, 
sweetness,  calmness,  courage,  hope  and  happi- 
ness, to  all  who  are  such  ?  Yet  this  is  the  por- 
tion of  good  nature  in  a  real,  large-minded, 
strong-natured  man  !  When  it  has  made  him 
happy  it  has  scarcely  begun  its  ofiice  ! 

In  this  world,  where  there  is  so  much  real 
sorrow,  and  so  much  unnecessary  grief  of  fret 
and  worry;  where  burdens  are  so  heavy,  and  the 
way  so  long;  where  men  stumble  in  rough  paths, 
and  so  many  push  them  down  rather  than  help 
them  up;  where  tears  are  as  common  as  smiles, 
and  hearts  ache  so  easily,  but  are  poorly  fed  on 
higher  joys,  how  grateful  ought  we  to  be  that 
Grod  sends  along,  here,  and  there,  a  natural 
heart-singer — a  man  whose  nature  is  large  and 
luminous,  and  who,  by  his  very  carriage  and 
spontaneous  actions,  calms,  cheers,  and  helps  his 
fellows.  Qod  bless  the  good-natured,  for  they 
bless  every  body  else. — Beecher's  Eyes  and  Ears. 


The  more  cheerfully  and  faithfully  we  give 
ourselves  to  God,  to  be  smitten  in  any  and  all 
of  our  idols,  whenever  and  wherever  he  chooses, 
the  shorter  will  be  the  work.  God  makes  us 
to  suffer  no  longer  than  he  sees  to  be  necessary 
for  us. 


From  The  Triumphs  of  Invention  and  Discovery. 
BELL  ROCK  LIGHTHOUSE. 

The  Inch  Cape,  or  Bell  Rock,  is  a  long,  nar- 
row reef  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  some  dozen  of 
miles  from  the  nearest  land.  At  high  water 
the  whole  ledge  is  buried  out  of  sight;  and 
even  at  the  ebb  the  highest  part  of  it  is  only 
three  or  four  feet  out  of  the  water.  In  the 
days  of  old,  as  the  tradition  goes,  one  of  the 
abbots  of  Arbroath,  among  many  good  works, 
exhibited  his  piety  and  humanity  by  placing 
upon  a  float  attached  to  the  perilous  reef  a  large 
bell,  so  suspended  as  to  be  tolled  by  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  waves. 

"  On  a  buoy,  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung, 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung." 

Many  a  storm-tossed  mariner  heard  the 
friendly  knell  that  warned  him  of  the  nearness 
of  the  fatal  rock,  and  changed  his  course  before 
it  was  too  late,  with  blessings  on  the  good  old 
monk  who  had  hung  up  the  bell ;  but  after 
some  years,  one  of  the  pirates  who  infested  the 
coast  cut  it  down  in  wanton  cruelty,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  who  suffered  from  the  loss.  Not 
long  after,  he  .  perished  upon  this  very  rock, 
which  a  dense  fog  shrouded  from  sight,  and  no 
bell  gave  timely  warning  of. 

"  And  even  in  his  dying  fear, 
One  dreadful  sound  did  the  rover  hear  ; 
A  sound  as  if  with  the  Inch  Cape  Bell, 
The  devil  below  was  ringing  his  knell." 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  two  attempts 
were  made  to  raise  a  beacon  of  spars  upon  the 
rock ;  but  one  after  the  other  they  fell  a  prey 
to  the  angry  waves,  and  were  hardly  set  up  be- 
fore they  disappeared.  It  was  not  till  the  be 
ginning  of  the  century  that  the  Commission  ers 
of  Northern  Lighthouses  took  up  the  idea  of 
erecting  a  lighthouse  on  this  reef,  the  most  dan 
gerous  on  all  the  coast.  Several  years  elapsed 
before  they  got  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to 
the  undertaking,  and  1807  arrived  before  it  was 
actually  entered  upon. 

Robert  Stevenson,  to  whom  the  work  was  in 
trusted  as  engineer,  had  from  a  very  early  age 
been  employed  in  connection  with  lighthouses, 
He  went  almost  directly  from  school  to  th 
office  of  Thomas  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
when  that  gentleman  was  appointed  engineer  to 
the  Northern  Lighthouse  Commissioners,  be- 
came his  assistant,  and  afterwards  successor. 
When  only  nineteen,  Stevenson  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  island 
of  Little  Cumbray;  and  during  the  time  he  was 
engineer  to  the  Commissioners,  which  post  he 
held  till  1842,  he  erected  no  fewer  than  forty- 
two  lighthouses,  and  introduced  a  great  many 
valuable  improvements  into  the  system.  His 
reputation,  however,  will  be  chiefly  perpetuated 
as  the  architect  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse. 
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On  the  17th  August,  1807,  Stevenson  and 
his  men  landed  on  the  rock,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  discomposure  of  the  seals  who  had, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  it,  and  now  floundered  off  into  the 
water  on  the  approach  of  the  usurpers.  The 
workmen  at  once  set  about  preparing  the  rock 
for  the  erection  of  a  temporary  pyramid  on 
which  a  barrack-house  was  to  be  placed  for  the 
reception  of  the  workmen.  They  could  only 
work  on  the  rock  for  a  few  hours  at  spring-tide. 
As  soon  as  the  flood -tide  began  to  rise  around 
them,  putting  out  the  fire  of  the  smith's  forge, 
and  gradually  covering  the  rock,  they  had  to 
gather  up  their  tools  and  retreat  to  a  floating 
barrack  moored  at  a  considerable  distance,  in 
order  to  reach  which,  they  had  to  row  in  small 
boats  to  the  tender,  by  which  they  were  then 
conveyed  to  their  quarters.  The  operations  of 
this  first  season  were  particularly  trying  to  the 
men,  on  account  of  their  having  to  row  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  rock  and  the 
tender  at  every  tide,  which  in  rough  weather 
was  a  very  heavy  pull,  and  having  often  after 
that  to  work  on  the  rock  knee  deep  in  water, 
only  quitting  it  for  the  boats  when  absolutely 
compelled  by  the  swelling  waves.  Sometimes 
the  sea  would  be  so  fierce  for  days  together  that 
no  boat  could  live  in  it,  and  the  men  had,  there- 
fore, to  remain  cooped  up  wearily  on  board  the 
floating  barrack. 

One  day  in  September,  when  the  engineer 
and  thirty-one  men  were  on  the  rock,  the  ten- 
der broke  from  its  moorings,  and  began  to  drift 
away  from  the  rock,  just  as  the  tide  was  rising. 
Stevenson,  perched  on  an  eminence  above  the 
rest,  surveying  them  at  their  labors,  was  the 
first,  and  for  a  while,  the  men  being  all  intent 
on  their  work,  the  only  one,  who  observed  what 
had  happened.  He  said  nothing,  but  went  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  rock,  and  kept  an 
anxious  watch  on  the  progress  of  the  vessel  and 
the  rising  of  the  sea.  First  the  men  on  the 
lower  tier  of  the  works,  then  by  degrees  those 
above  them,  struck  work  on  the  approach  of 
water.  They  gathered  up  their  tools  and  made 
towards  the  spot  where  the  boats  were  moored, 
to  get  their  jackets  and  stockings  and  prepare 
for  quitting  the  rock.  What  their  feelings 
were  when  they  found  only  a  couple  of  boats 
there,  and  the  tender  drifting  off  with  the  other 
in  tow,  may  be  conceived.  All  the  peril  of  their 
situation  must  have  flashed  across  their  minds 
as  they  looked  across  the  raging  sea,  and  saw  the 
distance  between  the  tender  and  the  rock  in- 
creasing every  moment,  while  all  around  them 
the  water  rose  higher  and  higher.  In  another 
hour,  the  waves  would  be  rolling  twelve  feet 
and  more  above  the  crag  on  which  they  stood, 
and  all  hope  of  the  tender  being  able  to  work 
around  to  them  was  being  quickly  dissipated. 
They  watched  the  fleeting  vessel  and  the  rising 


tide,  and  their  hearts  sank  within  them,  but  not 
a  word  was  uttered.  They  stood  silently  count- 
ing their  numbers  and  calculating  the  capacity 
of  the  boats;  and  then  they  turned  their  eyes 
upon  their  trusted  leader,  as  if  their  last  hope 
lay  in  his  counsel.  Stevenson  never  forgot  the 
appalling  solemnity  of  the  moment.  One 
chance,  and  but  a  slender  one,  of  escape  alone 
occurred  to  him.  It  was  that,  stripping  them- 
selves of  their  clothes,  and  divesting  the  two 
boats,  as  much  as  possible,  of  everything  that 
weighted  and  encumbered  them,  so  many  men 
should  take  their  seats  in  the  boats,  while  the 
others  hung  on  by  the  gunwales ;  and  that  they 
should  then  work  their  way,  as  best  they  could, 
towards  either  the  tender  or  the  floating  bar- 
rack. Stevenson  was  about  to  explain  this  to 
his  men,  but  found  that  all  power  of  speech  had 
left  him.  The  anxiety  of  that  dreadful  moment 
had  parched  his  throat,  and  his  tongue  clave  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth.  He  stooped  to  one  of 
the  little  pools  at  his  feet  to  moisten  his  fevered 
lips  with  the  salt  water.  Suddenly  a  shout  was 
raised,  "A  boat!  A  beat!''  and  through  the 
haze  a  large  pilot  boat  could  dimly  be  discerned 
making  towards  the  rock.  The  pilot  had  ob- 
served the  Smeaton  drifting  off,  and,  guessing 
at  once  the  critical  position  of  the  workmen  on 
the  rock,  had  hastened  to  their  relief. 

Next  morning  when  the  bell  sounded  on 
board  the  barrack  for  the  return  to  the  rock, 
only  eight  out  of  the  twenty-six  workmen,  be- 
side the  foreman  and  seamen,  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  deck  to  accompany  their  leader. 
Stevenson  saw  it  would  be  useless  to  argue  with 
them  then.  So  he  made  no  remark,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  eight  willing  workmen  to  the 
rock,  where  they  spent  four  hours  at  work.  On 
returning  to  the  barrack,  the  eighteen  men  who 
had  remained  on  board  appeared  quite  ashamed 
of  their  cowardice ;  and  without  a  word  being 
said  to  them,  were  the  first  to  take  their  places 
in  the  boats  when  the  bell  rang  again  in  the 
afternoon. 

At  length  the  barrack  was  completed,  and 
the  men  were  then  relieved  from  the  toil  of 
rowing  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
tender  and  the  rock,  as  well  as  from  the  con- 
stant sickness  which  tormented  them  on  board 
the  floating  barrack.  They  were  now  able  to 
prolong  their  labors,  when  the  tide  permitted, 
into  the  night.  At  such  times  the  rock  assum- 
ed a  singularly  picturesque  and  romantic  aspect 
— its  surface  crowded  with  men  in  all  variety  of 
attitudes,  the  two  forges  and  numerous  torches 
lighting  up  the  scene,  and  throwing  a  lurid 
gleam  across  the  waters,  and  the  loud  dong  of 
the  anvils  mingling  with  the  dashing  of  the 
breakers. 

On  the  18th  July,  1808,  the  site  having  been 
properly  excavated,  the  first  stone  of  the  light- 
house was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle ;  and  by 
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the  end  of  the  season  some  five  or  six  feet  of 
building  had  been  erected,  and  were  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  till  the  ensuing  spring 
The  third  season's  operations  raised  the  mason- 
ry to  a  height  of  thirty  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  fourth  season  saw  the  completion  of  the 
tower.  On  the  first  night  in  February  of  the 
succeeding  year  (1811),  the  lamp  was  lit,  and 
beamed  forth  across  the  waters. 

The  Bell  Rock  Tower  is  100  feet  in  height, 
42  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  15  feet  at 
the  top.  The  door  is  30  feet  from  the  base, 
and  the  ascent  is  by  a  massive  bronze  ladder. 
The  "light"  is  revolving,  and  presents  a  white 
and  red  light  alternately,  by  means  of  shades  of 
red  glass  arranged  in  a  frame.  The  machinery 
which  causes  the  revolution  of  the  lamp  is  also 
applied  to  the  tolling  of  two  large  bells,  in 
order  to  give  warning  to  the  mariner  of  his  ap- 
proach to  the  rock  in  foggy  weather,  thus  re- 
viving the  traditional  practice  from  which  the 
rock  takes  its  name. 


From  the  Methodist. 
SILENCE. 


In  silence  mighty  things  are  wrought ; 
Silently  builded,  thought  on  thought, 

'Truth's  temple  greets  the  sky; 
And  like  a  citadel  with  towers, 
The  soul,  with  her  subservient  powers, 
Is  strengthened  silently. 

Soundless  as  chariots  on  the  snow, 
The  saplings  on  the  forests  grow 

To  trees  of  mighty  girth  ; 
Each  mighty  star  in  silence  burns, 
And  every  day  in  silence  turns 

The  axle  of  the  earth. 

The  silent  frost,  with  mighty  hand, 
Fetters  the  river  and  the  land 

With  universal  chain  ; 
And  smitten  by  the  silent  sun, 
The  chain  is  loosed,  the  rivers  run, 

The  lands  are  free  again. 


— Anon. 


ARAB  POLITENESS. 


A  poor  Arab  was  travelling  in  the  desert, 
when  he  met  with  a  spring  of  clear,  sweet, 
sparkling  water.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to 
brackish  wells,  to  his  simple  mind  it  appeared 
that  such  water  as  this  was  worthy  of  a  mon- 
arch J  and  filling  his  leathern  bottle  from  the 
spring,  he  determined  to  go  and  present  it  to 
the  Caliph  himself. 

The  poor  man  travelled  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  he  reached  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign,  and  laid  his  humble  offering  at  his 
*feet.  The  Caliph  did  not  despise  the  little  gift 
brought  to  him  with  so  much  trouble.  He  or- 
dered some  of  the  water  to  be  poured  into  a 
cup,  drank  it,  and  thanking  the  Arab  with  a 
smile,  ordered  him  to  be  presented  with  a  re- 
ward. 


The  courtiers  around  pressed  forward,  eager 
to  taste  of  the  wonderful  water;  but  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  the  Caliph  forbade  them  to  touch 
even  a  single  drop. 

After  the  poor  Arab  had  quitted  the  royal 
presence  with  a  light  and  joyful  heart,  the  Ca- 
liph turned  to  his  courtiers,  and  thus  explained 
the  motives  of  his  conduct : 

"  During  the  travels  of  the  Arab,"  said  he, 
"  the  water  in  this  leathern  bottle  had  become 
impure  and  distasteful.  But  it  was  an  offering 
of  love,  and  as  such  I  have  received  it  with 
pleasure.  But  I  well  knew  that  had  I  suffered 
another  to  partake  of  it,  he  would  not  have  con- 
cealed his  disgust  ;  and  therefore  I  forbade  you 
to  touch  the  draught,  lest  the  heart  of  the  poor 
man  should  have  been  wounded." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Mean  of  week  67*7. 
Same  time  last  year  66*3. 
Difference  of  extremes  33. 
Same  last  year  26. 
Rain  during  the  week  1  inch. 


Homer  Eachus. 


WHY  BOILING  MILK  FOAMS. 

When  milk  is  boiled,  its  volume  is  very  much 
enlarged,  while  water  merely  bubbles  without 
any  increase  in  bulk  ;  why  is  it  that  the  two 
liquids,  under  the  same  circumstances,  behave 
so  differently  ?  When  water  is  gradually 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  the  portion  nearest 
the  fire  first  reaches  the  temperature  of  212°, 
and  the  first  particle  that  is  heated  to  this  de- 
gree is  immediately  converted  into  steam.  As 
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in  its  new  form  its  volume  is  about  1700  fold 
greater  than  in  the  liquid  state,  while  its  weight 
remains  the  same,  it  floats  upward  through  the 
water,  being  held  in  a  nearly  spherical  shape  by 
the  nearly  equal  pressure  of  the  water  against 
all  its  sides.    When  it  reaches  the  surface  it  is 
ighter  than  air,  and  consequently  floats  away 
n  the  atmosphere,  and  being  invisible,  it  is  lost 
Jto  our  sight.    The  rapid  formation  of  these  lit- 
me  Ijtle  globes  of  steam,  and  their  rising  through  the 
^  jjwater,  produce  that  peculiar  disturbance  of  the 
itb  ||liquid  which  we  call  ebullition  or  boiling, 
red  [  When  milk  is  boiled,  the  same  little  globes  of 
on-  (steam  are  formed,  but  their  surface  is  coated 
oalwith  an  exceedingly  thin  film  of  the  casein, 
(tor  I  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  milk,  and 
[which  has  sufficient  tenacity  to  prevent  the 
Ibubbles  from  breaking  when  they  reach  the 
[surface,  or  from  being  separated  from  the  liquid. 
■They  consequently  accumulate  as  they  succes- 
sively rise  to  the  surface,  forming  the  white 
~~  ifoam  which  so  frequently  flows  over  the  edge  of 
,  lithe  vessel  into  the  fire. — Scientific  American. 


CHEMICAL  DISCOVERIES,  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS 
UPON  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

ii  It  is  scarcely  sixty  years  since  chemistry  as- 
sumed a  place  among  the  practical  arts,  and  yet 
|the  influence  which  it  exercises  upon  the  com- 
limercial  relations  of  the  world  is  immense,  and, 


o  far  from  having  reached 


its  height,  it  seems 


ret  to  be  but  in  the  first  stages  of  its  develop- 
aient.  It  is  sufficient,  merely,  that  a  nation 
shall  allow  itself  to  be  outstripped  in  applied 
3hemistry,  to  transfer  it  from  the  class  of  pro- 
eve  iiucer  to  that  of  importer,  as  regards  many  of 
he  chief  articles  of  commerce. 

Thus  it  is  with  Spain,  which,  collecting  the 
marine  plants  of  its  shores,  produced  from  their 
lushes  the  barilla,  which  furnished  the  industry 
>f  the  world  with  its  most  useful  alkali.  The 
liscovery  of  Leblanc,  by  which  soda  can  be 
produced  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  at  a 
heaper  rate,  from  common  salt,  has  destroyed 
;he  manufacture  of  barilla  and  kelp,  and  they 
ire  now  extinct  trades.  Not  only  has  Spain 
?eased  to  export  it ;  she  now  receives  her  whole 
mpply  of  soda  from  France  and  England. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  would  have 
>verturned  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
Antilles,  had  not  taxation  come  to  its  aid,  and 
low  the  cultivation  of  Sorghum  in  the  West 
:>ids  fair  to  offer  a  still  more  dangerous  compe- 
tition to  the  cane  planters.  Beet  and  sorghum 
!*ugar  became  possible  manufactures  only 
through  the  advance  of  chemical  discovery. 

The  commerce  in  camels'  dung,  from  which 
ml  ammoniac  was  formerly  extracted,  was  a 
valuable  trade  to  Egypt;  but  now  the  chemists 
)f  Europe  vend  this  salt,  obtained  from  the 


refuse  of  their  gas-works,  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Cairo. 

The  extraction  of  boracic  acid  from  the  la- 
gunes  of  Tuscany  has  put  a  stop  to  the  impor- 
tation of  borax  ,  from  India.  The  natural  ultra- 
marine, a  considerable  element  in  the  commerce 
of  Bucharia  and  Thibet,  figures  now  only  in 
mineralogical  collections  ;  it  is  replaced  by  a  pro- 
duct of  chemical  art. 

All  these  displacements  of  a  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  our  country  by  the  chemical  industry 
of  others,  are  facts  of  the  past.  Those  now  oc- 
curring are  by  no  means  less  important,  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  accord  serious  attention  to 
the  transformations  which  chemical  art  is  effect- 
ing upon  the  business  of  the  world  and  the 
prosperity  of  nations. 

Thus,  the  abandonment  of  sulphur  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  replace- 
ment by  pyrites,  is  a  settled  matter  with  most, 
and  will  soon  be  with  all  the  English  and  French 
manufacturers.  This  simple  substitution,  based 
upon  economy  in  the  primary  material,  is  bound 
to  cause  a  serious  perturbation  in  the  commerce 
of  Sicily.  Sulphur  is  the  chief  object  of  for- 
eign export  in  that  island.  The  annual  export 
to  France  and  England  of  this  substance  ex- 
ceeds 80,000  tons,  of  which  three-fifths  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  This 
will  now  be  driven  from  use  by  the  cheaper 
pyrites,  "  fool's  gold,"  once  the  most  useless  of 
minerals.  Sicily  loses  by  this  application  of 
chemistry,  alone,  a  trade  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars. 

The  red,  blue  and  violet  colors  prepared  from 
substances  extracted  out  of  coal  tar  have  ex- 
cited great  interest,  and  have  entered  largely 
into  consumption.  Notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense cost  of  these  aniline  colors,  they  have 
already  had  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  com- 
merce in  cochineal,  both  in  reducing  the  price 
of  that  drug  and  in  so  diminishing  its  exporta- 
tion from  Guatemala,  as  to  cause  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  that  country  seriously  to 
consider  how  they  shall  replace  that  which  has 
been  hitherto  one  of  their  chief  productions. 
Thus,  the  experiments  of  Hoffman  and  Verguin 
have  been  sufficient  in  their  results  to  excite 
the  alarm  of  a  whole  people,  with  whom  cochi- 
neal forms  a  material  element  of  national  wealth. 
Saffron  suffers  not  less  than  cochineal  from  the 
aniline  competition,  saffron  carmine  having 
fallen  fifty  per  cent,  in  price,  and  much  more 
than  that  in  consumption. 

Picric  acid  has  reduced  the  importation  of 
yellow  dye-woods.  In  spite  of  the  high  rank 
occupied  by  indigo  among  dyes,  even  it  suffers 
by  the  competition  of  the  blue  of  Renard  and 
France,  the  Azuline  of  Guinon,  and  the  violets 
invented  by  Perkins.  It  is  already  excluded 
from  use  as  a  dye  for  silk  goods.  Thus,  we  be- 
hold three  agricultural  products  of  the  tropics, 
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regarded  as  most  permanent  articles  of  demand 
and  commerce,  already  neglected  and  likely  to 
fall  into  disuse  in  consequence  of  the  progress 
of  chemical  discovery. 

For  years,  almost  for  centuries,  Eastern 
Europe  has  been  dependent  upon  North  America 
and  Russia  for  its  chief  supply  of  potash,  after 
soda,  the  alkali  of  most  universal  consumption 
and  necessity.  The  destruction  of  the  great 
forests  of  the  world  menaced  the  future  of  many 
most  important  manufactures,  especially  those 
of  gunpowder  and  glass.  But  a  new  source  of 
supply  has  been  found  by  Dubrunfant  in  the 
calcination  of  the  vagasse  of  the  sugar  beet. 
This,  with  the  process  of  Balard  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  sulphate  of  potash  from  salt  marshes,  re- 
lieves all  anxiety  upon  this  point,  and  chemical 
science  has  here  given  more  than  was  required 
of  it ;  for,  in  default  of  other  sources,  it  has 
found  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  an  inexhausti- 
ble mine  of  potash  salts,  so  that  countries  here- 
tofore dependent  may  even  become  exporters  of 
potash.  Still  another  process  to  the  same  end 
has  been  put  in  operation,  and  the  French 
chemists  claim  that  from  the  washings  of  the 
wool  produced  in  France  alone,  they  can  eco- 
nomically extract  not  less  than  27,000,000 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  potash  annually. 

When  we  study  the  manufacture  from  marine 
substances  which  has  sprung  up,  we  are  again 
struck  with  the  consequences  which  are  devel- 
oped by  chemical  industry.  Iodine,  one  of 
these  products,  is  not  only  one  of  our  most  use- 
ful and  reliable  medicines,  it  is  the  agent  of  all 
the  marvels  of  the  art  of  photography.  More 
than  ten  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sterile  shores  of  France,  derive  their  support 
from  the  manufactures  springing  out  of  chemico- 
marine  discovery. 

We  have  not  space  for  a  longer  enumeration 
of  the  services  of  chemistry  to  the  world  ;  suffi- 
cient has  been  said  to  show  its  great  and  grow- 
ing importance.  It  touches  no  art  or  industry, 
without  giving  it  enormous  impetus  j — agricul- 
ture, by  the  positive  ideas  which  it  has  furnish- 
ed regarding  the  best  conditions  for  the  life  and 
growth  of  plants  and  the  relative  richness  and 
value  of  manures;  commerce,  by  the  creation  of 
new  materials  which  take  important  rank  as 
articles  of  traffic  ;  medicine,  by  furnishing  new 
remedies  and  by  assisting  the  progress  of  physi- 
ological study,  and  general  industry  and  the 
arts,  by  the  solution  of  many  of  their  most  diffi- 
cult problems.  Scarcely  sixty  years  old,  as  we 
said  in  commencing,  chemistry  has  already  pro- 
foundly modified  the  condition  and  well  being 
of  the  world  by  its  discoveries.  What  may  we 
not  expect  from  its  future  ? 

It  is  reasonable  to  concur,  where  conscience 
does  not  forbid  compliance  j  for  conformity  is  at 
least  a  civil  virtue. — Penn. 


From  the  Methodist. 
ALMANACS. 
SOME  FACTS  IN  THEIR  HISTORY. 

The  possession  of  some  means  of  readily 
reckoning  the  progress  and  changes  of  the  sea-  j 
sons  has  always,  even  among  savage  tribes, 
been  a  necessity  of  the  human  race.    It  is 
probable  that  in  primitive  times  these  duties 
were  performed  by  the  priests  of  the  tribes, 
who  kept  account  of  the  succession  of  days  and 
nights,  observed  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the  ap- 
proach of  the  seasons  and  of  days  for  feasts  and 
religious  observances.    It  is  recorded  that  such 
were  the  customs  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome.    From  this  we  have  our  words  Ca- 
lend  and  Calendar,  which  are  derived  from  the  I 
Greek  word,  signifying  to  call  or  proclaim.  It 
did  not  require  a  very  high  degree  of  ingenuity 
to  devise  contrivances  by  which  these  accounts 
could  be  made  self-keeping.   The  oldest  known 
example  of  an  almanac  is  a  Roman  one,  which 
is  now  preserved  in  the  Museo  Bourbonico,  at  j 
Naples.    It  is  a  square  block  of  marble,  each  ! 
side  of  which  is  divided  into  three  columns, 
corresponding  to  the  three  months  of  one  of  the  | 
quarters  of  the  year.    In  these  columns  were 
separately  given  the  astronomical  information 
that  was  required,  a  calendar  of  the  principal  ( 
agricultural  operations  of  the  month,  and  a  table 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  religious  obser- 
vances  of  the  month. 

The  common  people  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
probably  of  more  ancient  times,  kept  their  ac-  1 
counts  of  the  days  by  means  of  notched  sticks 
of  wood,  some  of  which  were  very  skilfully  de- 
vised.  These  were  called  clog  or  log  almanacs,  I 
and  remained  in  use  until  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period.  The  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion  produced  but  little  change  in  the  as- 
tronomical  part  of  the  Roman  calendar.  But 
the  institution  of  movable  feast-days  rendered 
it  necessary  to  have  elements  for  calculating 
the  time  of  their  occurrence,  to  which  we  owe 
the  introduction  of  the  golden  number,  Domini- 
cal letter,  and  other  devices  of  the  kind.  Cal- 
endars thus  composed  are  found  in  many  of  the 
religious  service-books  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
such  specialities  form  prominent  features  of  the 
almanacs  of  the  present  day.  We  owe  to  the  Arabs 
the  name  Almanac,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
cabalistic  terms  and  figures  of  astrological  lore, 
which  were  so  long  popular  with  makers  and 
readers  of  these  works,  and  which  have  not  yet 
gone  entirely  out  of  use. 

The  almanacs  in  use  among  the  higher  classes 
in  the  middle  ages  were  written,  generally  in 
Latin,  on  sheets  of  vellum,  and  folded  into  the 
form  of  a  small  square  book,  from  which  they 
are  called  folded  almanacs.  Many  of  those 
which  have  been  preserved  are  very  beautifully 
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written.  They  were  mostly  perpetual  almanacs, 
or  at  least  intended  to  serve  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  They  contained,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  astronomical  information  and  the 
calendar  of  the  saints'  and  holy  days,  astrologi- 
cal prognostications  on  all  kinds  of  matters,  and 
a  mass  of  general  information  on  agriculture, 
medicine,  domestic  economy,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  a  compilation  of  religious  and  miscella- 
neous reading.  The  folding  almanacs  continued 
in  use  till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  they  gave  way  to  more  pretentious  works, 
in  book-form.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these  was 
the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  was  translated  into  En- 
glish as  early  as  1480.  It  was  first  printed  in 
the  year  1497,  and  formed  a 


m 

':!.: 


,  ^  xViUJv«  <•  large  volume — 
sometimes  in  folio,  sometimes  in  octavo — and 
contained  all  the  variety  of  matter  of  the  old 
almanacs,  and  much  more.  Information  was 
given  upon  the  subject  of  diet,  medicine,  sur- 
gical operations,  etc.,  for  each  season,  the  signs 
or  planets  under  which  it  was  good  to  travel, 
the  quality,  fortune,  and  destiny  of  persons 
born  under  particular  signs  and  conjunctions, 
and  such  other  matter  as  was  demanded  by  the 
m  peculiar  tastes  of  the  age.  This  work  continued 
on  |  to  be  published  as  late  as  1604. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
almanacs  for  the  current  year  only  began  to 
eome  into  use,  and  it  soon  became  customary 
to  introduce  into  them  prognostications  of  polit- 
ical and  other  events.  At  first  the  forebodings 
thus  published  were  little  heeded  by  their 
readers,  who  regarded  them  more  as  matters  of 
amusement  than  otherwise.  The  rapid  growth 
of  political  parties,  and  the  strength  of  their 
antagonisms  and  excitements,  rapidly  conspired 
to  give  these  predictions  considerable  influence 
in  the  public  mind,  and  they  became,  at  length, 
powerful  and  active  political  agents.  Almanac- 
makers  of  each  of  the  parties  sprang  up,  who 
of  course  predicted  nothing  but  success  for  their 
own  parties,  until  it  was  found  to  be  failing, 
when  they  would  turn  and  begin  to  predict  for 
the  gaining  party.  An  occasional  successful 
hit  was  sufficient,  in  those  times  of  passion,  to 
repair  all  the  damage  which  had  ensued  from 
tjf  false  prophesies  to  the  reputations  of  the  seers. 
To  these  were  soon  added  prognostications  of 
the  weather,  which  have  not  yet  entirely  disap- 
peared from  our  Almanacs,  and  which  still 
continue  to  hit  the  truth  as  often  as  any  guess- 
work. 

These  soothsayings  afforded  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  ridicule,  and  wits  were  not  wanting 
to  avail  themselves  of  them.  The  most  noted 
of  the  burlesques  upon  such  prophetic  utter- 
ances was  Poor  Robin's  Almanac,  which  first 
appeared  in  1663.  It  contained  a  large  quan- 
tity of  appropriate  useful  matter,  and  was  enliv- 


ened by  the  most  ridiculous  burlesques  of  the 
useless  matter  of  ordinary  almanacs. 

One  of  the  prognostications  tells  us  that 
"Jupiter,  being  lord  of  the  ascendant,  foretells 
plenty  of  mackerel  in  May ;  and  Venus,  in  the 
fiery  trigon,  denotes  a  dry  summer,  if  we  have 
no  rain.  Generally  there  shall  be  a  great  in- 
clination for  fingering  of  money  amongst  all  sorts 
cf  people  all  the  year  long."  Sound  advice  is 
given  to  the  poor  in  the  following :  1667,  March : 
"  'Tis  very  dangerous  for  poor  people  to  feed 
altogether  upon  partridge,  pheasant,  and  quail, 
for  fear  of  getting  a  surfeit ;  bread  and  cheese, 
or  a  red  herring,  will  be  more  proper  for  the 
season/'  The  weather  predictions  were  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  always  fulfilled,  whatever  might 
be  the  weather.  This  work  continued  to  be 
published  till  near  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  was  a  worthy  predecessor  of  the  best 
comic  almanacs. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  describe  the 
characteristics  of  the  almanacs  of  the  present 
day,  so  numerous  and  so  various  are  they. 
Every  nation  has  its  national  almanacs,  every 
church  and  association  publishes  its  annual 
volume,  every  interest  of  society  has  its  advo- 
cate speaking  through  the  calendar.  There  are 
almanacs  adapted  to  every  capacity  and  taste. 
Among  the  thousands  that  are  published  from 
year  to  year,  a  large  majority  are  frivolous  and 
ephemeral  works,  which  are  destined,  when 
their  brief  day  is  over,  to  be  consigned  to  the 
rubbish-heap.  What  few  of  them  survive  will 
no  doubt,  in  some  future  day,  be  cherished  along 
with  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  these 
times  as  curious  pictures  of  the  varying  phases 
of  popular  life.  But  there  are  others,  swollen 
with  valuable  statistical  information,  now  re- 
ceived in  all  parts  of  the  earth  as  standards  on 
the  matters  of  which  they  treat,  which  are  des- 
tined to  survive,  honorably  treasured  in  libra- 
ries as  among  the  most  valuable  of  contemporary 
historical  and  scientific  documents. 


SCIENTIFIC  PARADOXES. 

The  water  which  drowns  us,  a  fluent  stream, 
can  be  walked  upon  as  ice.  The  bullet,  which, 
when  fired  from  a  musket,  carries  death,  will  be 
harmless  if  ground  to  dust  before  being  fired. 
The  crystallized  part  of  the  oil  of  roses,  so  grace- 
ful in  its  fragrance — a  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures though  readily  volatile — is  a  compound 
substance,  containing  exactly  the  same  elements, 
and  in  exactly  the  same  proportions,  as  the  gas 
with  which  we  light  our  streets.  The  tea 
which  we  daily  drink,  with  benefit  and  pleasure, 
produces  palpitations,  nervous  tremblings,  and 
even  paralysis,  if  taken  in  excess  ;  yet  the  pecu- 
liar-organic agent  called  theine  to  which  tea 
owes  its  qualities,  may  be  taken  by  itself  (as 
theine,  not  as  tea)  without  any  appreciable 
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effect.  The  water  which  will  allay  our  burning 
thirst,  augments  it  when  congealed  into  snow ; 
so  that  Capt.  Ross  declares  the  natives  of  the 
Arctic  regions  "  prefer  enduring  the  utmost 
extremity  of  thirst  rather  than  attempt  to  re- 
move it  by  eating  snow."  Yet  if  the  snow  be 
melted,  it  becomes  drinkable  water.  Neverthe- 
less, although,  if  melted  before  entering  the 
mouth,  it  assuages  thirst  like  other  water,  when 
melted  in  the  mouth  it  has  the  opposite  effect. 
To  render  this  paradox  more  striking,  we  have 
only  to  remember  that  ice,  which  melts  more 
slowly  in  the  mouth,  is  very  efficient  in  allaying 
thirst. — Blackwood. 


ITEMS. 

To  Measure  an  Acre. — Preserve  the  following 
table.  It  will  become  very  useful  on  the  farm,  in 
measuring  off  ground  for  small  crops,  or  otherwise. 

Land,  30^  square  yards  make  1  square  rod ;  40 
square  rods  make  1  square  rood  ;  4  square  roods,  1 
acre ;  640  acres,  1  square  mile  ;  4840  square  yards, 
or  160  rods,  make  1  acre.  In  measuring  an  acre  by 
yards,  the  usual  practice  is  to  trace  off  70  yards  in 
length,  and  TO  yards  in  width ;  this,  in  a  rough  way, 
may  be  considered  near  enough  for  practical  pur- 
poses, but  as  70  yards  either  way  make  4900  square 
yards,  it  exceeds  one  acre  by  60  yards.  To  deter- 
mine an  accurate  acre  it  may  be  measured  70  yards 
in  length,  by  69  1-7  yards  in  width.  The  same  re- 
sult may  be  arrived  at  by  measuring  220  feet  in 
length,  and  198  feet  in  width,  or  by  measuring  73J 
yards  in  length,  by  66  yards  in  breadth. — German- 
town  Telegraph. 

Progress  in  India. — Missionaries,  schools,  rail- 
roads, steamboat-*,  telegraphs,  newspapers — all  are 
rapidly  multiplying  in  India,  aiad  harmoniously  co- 
operating for  the  civilization  of  that  vast  country, 
which  is  yet  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Twelve  lines  of  railroad 
are  in  progress  in  Hindostan — two  of  them  are  to  be 

I,  266  and  1,364  miles  in  length.  The  whole  twelve 
are  to  cost  about  $277,000,000.  To  accomplish  the 
work,  $200,000,000  have  been  subscribed  in  England, 
and  nearly  $4,000,000  in  India.  On  three  of  the 
roads,  372,  330,  and  211  miles,  respectively,  are  al- 
ready in  operation.  The  schools  are  at  present  at- 
tended by  about  227,000  children,  of  whom  100,000 
are  educated  by  the  missionaries  and  127,000  by  the 
State.  This  is  as  yet  but  a  trifle  in  comparison  with 
the  aggregate  number  of  children  who  ought  to  be 
in  school,  and  whose  number  is  estimated  by  the 
India  Mail  at  30,000,000.  Yet  the  number  rapidly 
increases,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  foreign  residents 
and  natives,  anticipate  one  of  the  grandest  moral 
revolutions  in  their  country  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  ; 

Philosophical  Facts. — Sound  travels  at  the  rate 
of  1,141  feet  per  second  in  the  air,  4,960  in  water, 

II,  000  in  cast  iron,  17,000  in  steel,  18,000  in  glass, 
and  from  4,636  to  17,000  in  wood. 

.Mercury  freezes'  at  38  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  be- 
comes a  solid  mass,  malleable  under  the  hammer. 

The  greatest  height  at  which  the  visible  clouds 
ever  exist  does  not  exceed  ten  miles. 

Air  is  about  8 1 6  times  lighter  than  water. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  every  square 
foot  of  the  earth  amounts  to  2,160  lbs.    An  ordinary 


sized  man,  supposing  his  surface  to  be  14  square 
feet,  sustains  the  enormous  pressure  of  30,240  pounds. 
Heat  rarities  air  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be 
made  to  occupy  5  or  600  times  the  space  it  did  be- 
fore. 

The  violence  of  the  expansion  of  Water  when 
freezing  is  sufficient  to  cleave  a  globe  of  copper  of 
such  thickness  as  to  require  a  force  of  28,900  lbs.  to 
produce  the  same  effect. 

During  the  conversion  of  Ice  into  water,  140  de- 
grees of  heat  are  absorbed. 

Water,  when  converted  into  steam,  increases  in 
bulk  1,800  times. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  con- 
tain 45  pounds  of  salt. 

The  mean  annual  depth  of  Rain  that  falls  at  the 
Equator  is  96  inches. 

Assuming  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth  to  increase  uniformly  as  we  descend,  at  the 
rate  of  one  degree  in  46  feet,  at  the  depth  of  60  miles 
it  will  amount  to  480,000  degrees  Fahrenheit — a  de- 
gree of  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  all  known  substances. 

The  explosive  force  of  closely  confined  Gunpowder 
is  six  and  a  half  tons  to  the  square  inch. 

Hailstones  sometimes  fall  with  a  velocity  of  113 
feet  in  a  second — Rain  34  feet  in  a  second. 

The  greatest  artificial  Cold  ever  produced  is  91 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Electricity  moves  with  a  greater  velocity  than  light, 
which  traverses  200,000  miles  of  space  in  a  second 
of  time. 

Thunder  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
Lightning  can  be  seen,  by  reflection,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  200  miles. 

The  greatest  defect  of  photographic  portraits  is 
the  stern  appearance  of  the  subject,  giving  the  im- 
pression that  the  sitter  was  very  cross  at  having  to 
sit  at  all  for  a  likeness.  This  is  caused  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  an  immovable  countenance  during 
the  operation,  and  the  consequent  endeavoring  to 
prevent  any  play  of  the  features.  An  artist  in  Cleve- 
land has  hit  upon  a  plan  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
Herald  says  that  a  large  mirror,  mounted  on  a  move- 
able stand,  is  wheeled  to  the  side  of  the  camera,  and 
the  sitter  is  enabled  to  "see  himself  as  others  see 
him."  The  effect  is  instantaneous  on  every  sitter. 
The  stern  scowl  is  suddenly  changed  to  a  pleasant 
smile,  and  when  that  desirable  object  is  attained, 
the  operator  suddenly  H  fixes  "  the  expression  on  the 
plate.  The  improvement  is  very  great,  but  so  simple 
that  every  one  wonders  that  it  was  not  thought  of 
before. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  inactive, 
with  light  sales  of  Western  extra  at  $5  87  per  barrel, 
do.  do.  family  at  $6  37,  and  Ohio  extra  family  at 
$7  00  a  $7  25.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers  and 
bakers  ranging  from  our  lowest  figure  up  to  $9  00 — 
the  latter  for  fancy  lots.  There  is  not  much  Rye 
Flour  or  Corn  Meal  here.  The  former  is  held  at  $5  00 
and  the  latter  at  $4  25  per  bbl. 

Grain.— The  Wheat  market  is  dull  and  weaker.  Sa  es 
of  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  Red  at  $1  58  a$l  t>2 
per  bushel,  White  at  $1  70  to  $1  85.  Penna.  Ryeig 
scarce  at  $1  10.  Corn  is  scarce,  and  yellow  is  held 
at  about  91  cents.  Oats  are  dull.  Sales  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  reported  at  80  a  82  cents,  weight. 
In  Barley  and  Malt  nothing  doing. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at 
$4  50  a  $5  50  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  nominal  at 
$1  50  a  $2  00,  and  Flaxseed  at  $3  25  to  $3  50  per 
bushel. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
(Continued  from  page  164.) 

A.  little  after  this  I  came  to  hear  that  some  of 
e  people  that  were  called  Quakers,  were  at 
rewsbury  in  the  county  of  Salop,  being  dis- 
lt  from  the  place  of  my  abode,  about  eighteen 
les.  I  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  go  to  see 
?m,  and  the  way  of  their  worship,  for  as  yet  I 
d  not  seen  any  of  them,  but  that  one  poor 
in  before  mentioned.  When  the  time  called 
ijiristmas  came,  my  master's  work  being  some- 
tat  over  for  a  while,  I  got  leave  to  go  so  far. 
vent  first  to  the  house  of  John  Millington, 
tere  many  Friends  resorted,  and  they  of  the 
came  to  see  me  in  great  love  and  ten- 
mess,  and  much  brokenness  of  heart  was 
ong  us,  though  but  few  words.  We  waited 
feel  the  Lord  among  us,  in  all  our  comings 
jether.  When  the  first  day  of  the  week  came, 
went  to  a  meeting  at  W.  Pane's  at  the  Wild- 
),  where  we  had  a  silent  meeting,  and  though 
was  silent  from  words,  yet  the  word  of  the 
rd  God  was  among  us ;  it  was  as  a  hammer 
I  a  fire,  it  was  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
ford,  it  pierced  through  our  inward  parts,  it 
lted  and  brought  us  into  tears,  that  there 
s  scarcely  a  dry  eye  among  us ;  the  Lord's 
ssed  power  overshadowed  our  meeting,  and  I 
lid  have  said,  that  God  alone  was  master  of 
it  assembly.  The  next  day  as  I  was  preparing 
cnewards,  having  had  a  considerable  time  with 
iends  there,  and  being  much  comforted  with 


the  goodness  of  God,  and  unfeigned  love  of  the 
brethren,  we  heard  that  J ohn  ap  J ohn  was  come 
to  town,  and  was  to  have  a  meeting  there;  I 
staid  that  meeting,  where  I  heard  the  first  Friend, 
that  was  called  a  Quaker,  preach  in  a  meeting, 
and  when  I  heard  him,  I  thought  he  spoke  as 
one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes,  his 
words  were  so  sound  and  piercing. 

After  this  meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  I  came 
home  to  my  master's  house,  where  I  was  under 
many  considerations,  and  especially  that  of 
Christ's  words,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A 
city  that  is  set  on  a  hill,  cannot  be  hid.  Neither 
do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a  bushel, 
but  on  a  candlestick ;  and  it  giveth  light  unto 
all  that  are  in  the  house.  Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven," Mat.  v.  14,15,  16. 

I  was  sensible  that  God  had  opened  my  un- 
derstanding, and  lighted  my  candie,  and  given 
me  a  sense  and  feeling  of  my  own  state  and  con- 
dition, how  that  I  had  been  in  darkness  and  un- 
der the  region  and  shadow  of  death  ;  and  God 
having  shewed  mercy  and  kindness  unto  me,  in 
calling  of  me  from  this  great  darkness  to  the 
marvellous  light  of  his  dear  Son  Christ  Jesus, 
that  is,  u  the  light  of  the  world,  that  light- 
eth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  f  I 
was  made  willing  not  to  hide  my  candle,  as  it 
were  under  a  bushel,  or  to  hide  my  talent  in  the 
earth;  but  in  the  love  of  God,  I  was  made  will- 
ing to  let  that  light  (which  he  pleased  by  his 
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grace  to  enlighten  me  withal)  shine  before  men, 
that  they  might  come  to  glorify  their  heavenly 
Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  Mat.  v.  16. 

The  next  public  service  that  the  Lord  requir- 
ed of  me,  was  to  go  and  give  my  testimony  for 
him,  and  to  warn  a  company  of  people  to  think 
of  their  latter  end,  who  were  met  to  dance  and 
to  play,  at  that  they  called  a  merry  night,  not 
far  from  my  master's  house.  When  I  came 
within  the  room  where  they  were  dancing,  the 
fidler  ceased  playing,  and  they  dancing;  I  de- 
clared the  word  of  the  Lord  among  them.  That 
which  was  chiefly  before  me,  was  that  of  Job ; 
"They  sent  forth  their  little  ones  like  a  flock, 
and  their  children  dance.  They  take  the  tim- 
brel and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the 
organ.  They  spend  their  days  in  mirth,  and  in 
a  moment  go  down  to  the  grave,"  Job  xxi.  11, 
12,  13.  When  I  had  discharged  myself  of  what 
lay  upon  me,  I  parted  in  love  and  peace  from 
them,  and  they  thanked  me  for  my  good  exhor- 
tation, and  some  of  them  came  to  set  me 
home. 

About  this  time  (1658)  I  heard  of  one,  that 
was  called  a  Quaker,  who  was  come  from  Ireland 
to  Llanvilling,  a  town  in  this  county  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  in  the  love  of  God  I  went  upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  visit  him,  where  we  had 
a  comfortable  refreshing  meeting  together,  and 
the  Lord's  presence  was  with  us  ;  though  we 
were  strangers  one  to  another,  as  to  the  outward, 
yet  we  had  fellowship  and  unity  one  with 
another  in  the  inward  life  of  righteousness  ;  his 
name  was  Roger  Prichard.  He  tarried  not  long 
there,  but  went  back  again  to  Ireland;  though 
it  was  said,  he  came  to  these  parts  with  an  in- 
tention to  stay  here,  and  to  bear  his  testimony 
for  God  in  this  dark  corner  of  North  Wales; 
but  he  not  being  faithful  to  God,  who  sent  him 
here,  as  he  was  going  back  he  suffered  great 
losses  by  sea,  and  lost  his  good  condition  also, 
and  turned  back  to  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
which  was  a  great  sorrow  and  exercise  to  me ; 
but  the  Lord  visited  him  again,  as  may  be  seen 
hereafter.    Thus  I  was  left  alone  again. 

I  continued,  as  the  Lord  made  way  for  me,  to 
v'sit  those  in  whom  I  found  any  inclination  to 
the  things  that  were  good,  and  there  was  one 
William  Davies  convinced  of  the  truth  with  me. 
I  was  also  made  willing  to  visit  the  independent 
meeting,  and  those  people  that  I  formerly  be- 
longed to,  that  were  a  separate  people,  gathered 
together  chiefly  by  Vavasor  Powell,  before  men- 
tioned, a  zealous  man  in  his  day.  But  when 
truth  broke  forth  in  this  country,  I  being  the 
first  that  came  to  receive  it  in  these  parts,  did 
separate  myself  from  them,  in  love  to  that  bless- 
ed truth  that  I  received,  and  it  became  my  true 
teacher.  So  Vavasor  Powell  proved  angry,  and 
pieachei  much  against  the  Quakers,  their  way 
aud  principles.  I  hearing  this,  came  to  a  place 
called  Cloddiecochion,  near  Welch  pool,  to  their 


meeting,  expecting  to  find  him  there;  but  he  I 
was  not  there.    John  Griffiths,  a  justice  of  the  i 
peace  in  those  days,  was  preaching  there.  When 
I  came  in  among  them,  they  seemed  uneasy  ;  j< 
and  when  I  had  an  opportunity,  I  bore  a  testi-  li 
mony  for  God,  and  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  his  ( 
way,  truth  and  people,  which  they  preached  c 
against.    When  I  had  done  what  I  had  to  say,  11 
he  went  on  again  ;  and  when  I  found  something  i 
more  upon  my  spirit  to  declare  among  them,  |i 
this  John  Griffiths  commanded  to  take  me  away;  \ 
and  a  near  relation  of  mine,  that  owned  the  | 
house,  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  led  me  out  of  I; 
the  house  through  the  fold,  and  through  a  gate  i 
that  opened  to  the  common,  and  shut  the  gate  I 
after  me.    There  I  sat  under  an  ash  tree,  weep-  I 
ing  and  mourning  to  see  the  blindness,  darkness 
and  hardness  of  heart,  pride  and  haughtiness,  h 
that  were  come  over  people  who  once  were  lov-  k 
ing,  kind,  and  humble  in  spirit.    As  I  satj 
weightily  under  a  serious  consideration,  what 
and  when  would  be  the  end  of  these  formalities 
and  hardness  of  heart,  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  for  | 
them.    And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  '. 
"  That  though  they  put  me  out  of  their  house,  ] 
yet  in  time  they  would  come  to  own  truth,  and  '( 
that  house  should  be  a  meeting  place  for  Friends,  i 
Of  this,  a  farther  account  may  be  seen  hereafter. 
So  I  went  away,  well  satisfied  with  the  love  and 
goodness  of  God  to  me  that  day,  in  giving  me 
comfort  and  consolation,  for  my  tears  of  sorrow  i 
and  affliction  that  I  met  with  a  little  before ;  j 
and  I  remembered  the  saying  of  the  apostle. 
Heb.  xii.  11:    "Now  no  chastening  for  the 
present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous  ;-j 
nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable 
fruit  of  righteousness,  unto  them  which  are  exnjj 
ercised  thereby/' 

After  this,  I  still  waited  to  know  the  will  and 
counsel  of  God,  and  that  he  might  direct  me  in  j 
my  way,  and  order  my  steps  in  this  my  spiritual  j 
travail ;  for  I  had  none  to  look  unto,  but  to  him 
alone,  who  was  all  sufficient  to  carry  on  the) 
work  which  he  had  begun,  though  often  by  weak,  j 
poor,  mean  and  contemptible  instruments  in  the  j 
eyes  of  the  world.    Well  might  I  say  with  the 
apostle,  "  But  God   hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  wise  ;  and 
God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world, 
to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  ;  and  I 
base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are^ 
despised,  hath  God  chosen,   yea  and  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  I 
are,"  1  Cor.  i.  27,  28. 

About  this  time  I  went  to  visit  some  young  j 
men,  my  former  companions  in  profession  of  re*  1 
ligion;  two  or  three  of  them  were  convinced,  I 
and  received  the  truth.  When  we  were  come  [i 
to  the  number  of  four,  it  was  with  me  that  we  I 
ought  to  meet  together  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  | 
for  I  remembered  the  promise  of  Christ,  who  | 
said,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  toge-  ii 
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ther  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them/'  Mat.  xviii.  20. 

So  we  all  agreed  to  meet  together,  but  none 
3f  us  had  a  house  of  his  own  to  meet  in.  We 
letermined  therefore  to  meet  upon  a  hill  in  a 
ommon  as  near  as  we  could,  for  the  conveniency 
each  other,  we  living  some  miles  distant  one 
rom  another.    There  we  met  in  silence,  to  the 
vonder  of  the  country.    When  the  rain  and 
leather  beat  upon  us  on  one  side  of  the  hill,  we 
vent  to  the  other  side.    We  were  not  free  to 
o  into  any  neighbor's  inclosures,  for  they  were 
o  blind,  dark  and  ignorant,  that  they  looked 
ipon  us  as  witches,  and  would  go  away  from  us, 
H  ome  crossing  themselves  with  their  hands  about 
heir  foreheads  and  faces. 
Thus  we  continued  for  some  time,  till  two  of 
es>  [hem  left  me ;  one  was  put  apprentice  by  Friends 
y  William  Shewen  of  London.     The  other 
oung  man  was  a  soldier  in  Oliver  Cromwell's 
ays,  and  he  got  as  soon  as  he  could  to  be  dis- 
banded, so  he  went  to  Gloucestershire,  and  lived 
ong  Friends.    The  third  was  one  William 
avies  that  lived  hard  by  me,  and  we  met  toge- 
er  for  some  time  ;  but  one  time  he  staid  longer 
an  usual,  and  a  foul  dark  spirit  possessed  him, 
that  the  little  time  we  were  together,  was  not 
omfortable  to  me;  and  when  we  had  broke  up 
tie  meeting,  by  way  of  discourse,  he  asked  me, 
ow  I  did  think  we  should  stand  in  the  face  of 
whole  country  ?    I  answered  him  with  great 
al ;  the  serpent,  the  serpent,  the  same  that 
>>tk||eguiled  the  woman  in  Paradise,  hath  beguiled 
ee  ;  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  stand.  And  while 
e  were  yet  discoursing,  I  saw  my  master  com- 
lg,  who  was  also  convinced,  but  was  not  faith- 
llil  to  that  good  spirit  that  convinced  him  of 
le  truth,  and  shewed  him  what  he  ought  to  do, 
utdid  it  not,  yet  he  continued  loving  to  Friends 
He ii  ad  frequented  their  meetings  to  his  latter  end. 
iia  Is  I  looked  back,  I  saw  him  coming  towards  us, 
ith.  two  women  following  him;  the  one  was  his 
ife,  my  cruel  mistress,  the  other  was  his  sister ; 
,iey  both  had  staves  in  their  hands,  and  when 
ley  came  unto  us,  the  sister  began  to  beat  her 
pother,  my  master,  and  my  mistress  set  a  beat- 
tig  of  W.  Davies.  So  his  trial  came  very  quickly, 
id  W.  Davies  came  no  more  to  meet  with  me, 
oil'i  or  any  other  Friends,  for  many  years  ;  yet  he 
Hterwards  came  among  Friends  and  continued 
ith  them  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  was  buried 
lioi  nong  them.    It  so  happened  that  I  had  never 
blow  among  them,  and  if  I  had  received  any, 
(had  learned  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord  and 
5  [aster,  to  suffer  patiently  for  his  name's-sake 
;    id  not  to  depart  from  him,  though  my  trials, 
tiaptations  and  afflictions  were  not  a  few  :  so 
cog   iat  I  might  say  with  the  apostle,  "  But  none 
"  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my 
fe  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my 
>urse  with  joy,"  Acts  xx.  24,  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 
at.  x.  37,  3^39. 
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These  young  men  going  away  thus,  I  was  left 
alone  again,  but  still  I  kept  waiting  upon  the 
Lord,  to  know  his  will  and  good  pleasure  con- 
cerning me  :  and  when  the  time  of  my  appren- 
ticeship was  over,  I  found  freedom  to  go  to 
London  to  visit  Friends  there,  which  was  in  the 
year,  165g.  And  finding  many  good  and  living 
Friends  there,  I  settled  to  my  trade,  being  a 
feltmaker,  and  very  well  satisfied  I  was,  that  I 
could  go  to  meetings,  and  follow  my  business. 
When  anything  would  come  to  my  mind,  of  this 
my  native  country,  barren  and  uninhabited  with 
Friends  and  truth,  I  endeavored  to  shut  it  out, 
and  to  keep  where  I  was,  and  I  did  what  I 
could ;  but  all  my  fair  pretences  and  reasonings 
would  not  do;  disobedient  to  the  Lord  I  was, 
and  trouble,  and  sorrow,  and  judgment  from  the 
Lord  came  upon  me,  for  not  obeying  his  com- 
mand, to  go  to  my  own  country  to  stand  a 
witness  for  him  there.  In  this  my  disobedience 
I  continued,  till  I  lost  his  presence,  and  he 
smote  me  with  trouble  within,  and  pain  in  my 
bones,  that  I  could  not  work  nor  labor.  In  this 
time  Friends  of  London  were  very  kind  and 
careful  of  me,  and  would  freely  have  adminis- 
tered unto  me,  but  I  was  not  willing  to  accept 
of  any  thing  from  them,  so  long  as  I  had  of  my 
own.  My  pain  of  body  and  spirit  increased 
upon  me,  till  at  last  I  was  forced  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  great  Grod,  who  was  too  strong  for 
me  ;  and  reasoning  with  him  one  night,  upon 
the  bed  of  my  sorrows,  he  shewed  me  clearly, 
that  I  was  to  go  to  my  own  country ;  and  I  was 
made  willing  to  give  up  to  go,  if  he  would  be 
pleased  to  let  me  know  his  will  and  pleasure, 
by  this  sign  and  token,  that  he  would  remove 
my  pain.  I  also  reasoned  with  him  thus,  that  I 
was  alone,  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness,  or  a 
sparrow  on  a  house-top.  The  Lord  still  com- 
manded me  to  go,  shewing  that  he  would  provide 
an  helpmeet  for  me.  And  when  I  had  nude  a 
covenant  with  the  Lord  to  go,  immediately  my 
pain  was  removed,  and  I  had  peace  and  quietness 
of  mind  and  spirit.  I  arose  next  morning  and 
went  to  my  work ;  and  when  those  tender 
Friends,  that  had  a  regard  for  me  in  my  sick- 
ness, came  to  see  me  that  morning,  I  was  gone 
to  work;  which  was  to  their  admiration. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  general  interest 
in  the  education  movement,  and  a  cordial  and 
extensive  support  thereof,  appears  to  be  the  of- 
fensive clause  in  the  adopted  constitution.  The 
property  qualification  or  representation,  is  anew 
feature  in  the  management  of  Friends'  concerns, 
and  is  looked  upon  with  distrust  and  sorrow  by 
many  cf  the  best  friends  of  the  movement,  aa 
a  departure  from  the  primitive  and  beautiful 
government  of  love,  condescension,  and  the 
power  of  truth,  which  have  ever  bcea  the 
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guiding,  and  deciding  influences  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  affairs. 

This  feeling  amounts  with  some  to  a  convic- 
tion of  duty,  that  it  is  right  for  them  to  oppose 
the  objectionable  clause. 

When  this  feature  is  removed,  and  it  ought 
to  be  done  at  once,  additional  laborers  in  the 
cause  will  present  themselves,  the  work  will 
progress  more  rapidly,  and  what  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, it  will  go  on  in  the  unity. 

A  Subscriber. 

bth  mo.  15th,  1863. 

From  Janney'a  Life  of  Penn. 
EARLY  HISTORY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Concluded  from  page  165.) 

"  24.  The  justice  they  have  is  pecuniary.  In 
case  of  any  wrong  or  evil  fact,  be  it  murder  it- 
self, they  atone  by  feasts  and  presents  of  their 
wampum,  which  is  proportioned  to  the  quality 
of  the  offence  or  person  injured,  or  of  the  sex 
they  are  of.  For,  in  case  they  kill  a  woman, 
they  pay  double ;  and  the  reason  they  render 
is  ?  that  she  breedeth  children,  which  men  can- 
not do/  It  is  rare  that  they  fall  out  if  sober ; 
and  if  drunk  they  forgive,  saying,  1  It  was  the 
drink,  and  not  the  man,  that  abused  them/ 

"  25.  We  have  agreed,  that  in  all  differences 
between  us,  six  of  each  side  shall  end  the  mat- 
ter. Do  not  abuse  them,  but  let  them  have  just- 
ice, and  you  win  them.  The  worst  is,  that  they 
are  the  worse  for  the  Christians,  who  have  pro- 
pagated their  vices,  and  yielded  them  tradition 
for  ill  and  not  for  good  things.  But  as  low  an 
ebb  as  these  people  are  at,  and  as  inglorious  as 
their  own  condition  looks,  the  Christians  have 
not  outlived  their  sight  with  all  their  preten- 
sions to  an  higher  manifestation.  What  good 
then  might  not  a  good  people  graft,  where  there 
is  so  distinct  a  knowledge  left  between  good  and 
evil  ?  I  beseech  God  to  incline  the  hearts  of 
all  that  come  into  these  parts  to  outlive  the 
knowledge  of  the  natives  by  a  fixt  obedience  to 
their  greater  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God;  for 
it  were  miserable  indeed  for  us  to  fall  under  the 
just  censure  of  the  poor  Indian  conscience, 
while  we  make  profession  of  things  so  far  trans- 
cending. 

"  26.  For  their  original,  I  am  ready  to  be- 
lieve them  of  the  Jewish  race,  I  mean  of  the 
stock  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  that  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  :  first,  they  were  to  go  to  a  land  not 
planted  nor  known,  which  to  be  sure  Asia  and 
Africa  were,  if  not  Europe ;  and  He  who  in- 
tended that  extraordinary  judgment  upon  them 
might  make  the  passage  not  uneasy  to  them,  as 
it  is  not  impossible  in  itself  from  the  eastern- 
most parts  of  Asia  to  the  westernmost  of 
America.*    In  the  next  place,  I  find  them  of 

*  This  bold  conjecture,  though  thought  ridiculous 
at  the  time,  has  since  been  verified  by  the  discoveries  ' 
of  Captain  Cook  and  later  navigators. 


the  like  countenance,  and  their  children  of  so 
lively  resemblance,  that  a  man  would  think 
himself  in  Puke's  Place  or  Berry-street,  in 
London,  when  he  seeth  them.  But  this  is  not 
all :  they  agree  in  rites ;  they  reckon  by  moons  ; 
.  they  offer  their  first  fruits  ;  they  have  a  kind  of 
feast  of  tabernacles  ;  they  are  said  to  lay  their 
altar  upon  twelve  stones;  their  mourning  a 
year ;  customs  of  women ;  with  many  other 
things  that  do  not  now  occur.  So  much  for 
the  natives.  Next,  the  old  planters  will  be 
considered  in  this  relation,  before  I  come  to  our 
colony  and  the  concerns  of  it 

"  27.  The  first  planters  in  these  parts  were 
the  Dutch,  and  soon  after  them  the  Swedes  and 
Finns.  The  Dutch  applied  themselves  to  trafiic, 
the  Swedes  and  Finns  to  husbandry.  There 
were  some  disputes  between  them  for  some 
years;  the  Dutch  looking  upon  them  as  in- 
truders upon  their  purchase  and  possession, 
which  was  finally  ended  in  the  surrender  made 
by  John  Rizeing,  the  Swedish  Governor,  to 
Peter  Styresant,  Governor  for  the  States  of 
Holland,  anno  1655. 

"28.  The  Dutch  inhabit  mostly  those  parts 
of  the  province  that  lie  upon  or  near  the  Bay, 
and  the  Swedes  the  Freshes  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware.   There  is  no  need  of  giving  any  de- 
scription of  them,  who  are  better  known  there 
than  here ;  but  they  are  a  plain,  strong,  indus- 
trious people,  yet  have  made  no  great  progress 
in  culture,  or  propagation  of  fruit-trees ;  as  if 
they  desired  rather  to  have  enough  than  plenty 
or  trafiic.    But  I  presume  the  Indians  made 
them  the  more  careless  by  furnishing  them  with  J 
the  means  of  profit,  to  wit,  skins  and  furs  for  | 
rum  and  such  strong  liquors.    They  kindly  re-  J 
ceived  me  as  well  as  the  English,  who  were  few  1 
before  the  people  concerned  with  me  came  among 
them.    I  must  needs  commend  their  respect  to  ! 
authority,  and  kind  behaviour  to  the  English. 
They  do  not  degenerate  from  the  old  friendship 
between  both  kingdoms.    As  they  are  people  i 
proper  and  strong  of  body,  so  they  have  fine 
children,  and  almost  every  house  full:  rare  to  Ji 
find  one  of  them  without  three  or  four  boys  and 
as  many  girls ;  some  six,  seven,  and  eight  sons.  [ 
And  I  must  do  them  that  right,  I  see  few  young 
men  more  sober  and  laborious. 

"  29.  The  Dutch  have  a  meeting-place  for  J 
religious  worship  at  Newcastle ;  and  the  Swedes  j 
three;  one  at  Christina,  one  at  Tenecum,  and  ; 
one  at  Wicoco,  within  half  a  mile  of  this  town. 

"  30.  There  rests  that  I  speak  of  the  condi-  ! 
tion  we  are  in,  and  what  settlement  we  have 
made  ;  in  which  I  will  be  as  short  as  I  can  ;  for 
I  fear,  and  not  without  reason,  that  I  have  tried 
your  patience  with  this  long  story.    The  coun- 
try lieth  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  River  and 
Bay  of  Delaware  and  Eastern  Sea.    It  hath  the  i 
advantage  of  many  creeks,  or  rivers  rather,  that  I 
run  into  the  main  river  or  bay,  some  navigable  | 
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'  I  for  great  ships,  some  for  small  craft.  Those  of 
1  most  eminency  are  Christina,  Brandywine,  Skil- 
1  pot,  and  Seulkil,  any  one  of  which  has  room  to 
'  lay  up  the  royal  navy  of  England,  there  being 
»    from  four  to  eight  fathoms  water. 

"  31.  The  lesser  creeks  or  rivers,  yet  conve- 
1  nient  for  sloops  and  ketches  of  good  burthen, 
a  are  Lewis,  Mespillion,  Cedar,  Dover,  Cranbrook, 
1  ;  Feversham,  and  Georges  below ;  and  Chiches- 
r  ter,  Chester,  Toacawny,  Pammapecka,  Port- 
8  quessin,  Neshimenck,  and  Pennberry  in  the 
1  Freshes  :  many  lesser,  that  admit  boats  and 
shallops.  Our  people  are  mostly  settled  upon 
e  |  the  upper  rivers,  which  are  pleasant  and  sweet, 
d  and  generally  bounded  with  good  land.  The 
ci  |  planted  part  of  the  province  and  territories  is 
e  I  cast  into  six  counties  :  Philadelphia,  Bucking- 
16  |  ham,  Chester,  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 
l*  j  containing  about  four  thousand  souls.  Two 
]i  General  Assemblies  have  been  held,  and  with 
Ifi  such  concord  and  dispatch  that  they  sat  but 
to  three  weeks,  and  at  least  seventy  laws  were 
of  passed  without  one  dissent  in  any  material 
!  thing.  But  of  this  more  hereafter,  being  yet 
ts  I  raw  and  new  in  our  gear.  However,  I  cannot 
J,  j  forget  their  singular  respect  to  me  in  this  in- 
s-  fancy  of  things,  who,  by  their  own  private  ex- 
*  penses,  so  early  considered  mine  for  the  public, 
re  as  to  present  me  with  an  impost  upon  certain 
is-  goods  imported  and  exported,  which,  after  my 
iss  acknowledgment  of  their  affection,  I  did  as 
if  i  freely  remit  to  the  province  and  the  traders  to 
itj  it.  Arid  for  the  well-government  of  the  said 
de  counties,  courts  of  justice  are  established  in 
til  every  county,  with  proper  officers,  as  justices, 
for  sheriffs,  clerks,  constables;  which  courts  are 
re-  held  every  two  months.  But,  to  prevent  law- 
ew  suits,  there  are  three  peace-makers  chosen  by 
ng  every  county  court,  in  the  nature  of  common 
to  arbitrators,  to  hear  and  end  differences  between 
ii  man  and  man.  And  spring  and  fall  there  is  an 
lip  orphans'  court  in  each  county,  to  inspect  and 
pie  regulate  the  affairs  of  orphans  and  widows, 
ioe  "  32.  Philadelphia  :  the  expectation  of  those 
to  who  are  concerned  in  this  province  is  at  last 
d  laid  out,  to  the  great  content  of  those  here  who 
M  are  any  way  interested  therein.  The  situation 
mg  is  a  neck  of  land,  and  lieth  between  two  navi- 
gable rivers,  Delaware  and  Sculkill,  whereby  it 
foi  hath  two  fronts  upon  the  water,  each  a  mile,  and 
des  two  from  river  to  river.  Delaware  is  a  glorious 
ill  !  river;  but  the  Sculkill,  being  an  hundred  miles 
n  I  boatable  above  the  Falls,  and  its  course  north- 
east  towards  the  fountain  of  Susquehannah 
avi  (that  tends  to  the  heart  of  the  province,  and 
fill  both  sides  our  own),  it  is  like  to  be  a  great  part 
■jei  of  the  settlement  of  this  age.  I  say  little  of  the 
;  town  itself,  because  a  platform  will  be  shown 
jji  you  by  my  agent,  in  which  those  who  are  pur- 
i|j  chasers  of  me  will  find  their  names  and  inter- 
ns ests.  But  this  I  will  say,  for  the  good  provi- 
\\t    dence  of  God,  that  of  all  the  many  places  I  have 


seen  in  the  world,  I  remember  not  one  better 
seated ;  so  that  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  a  town,  whether  we  regard  the 
rivers,  or  the  conveniency  of  the  coves,  docks, 
and  springs,  the  loftiness  and  soundness  of  the 
land,  and  the  air,  held  by  the  people  of  those 
parts  to  be  very  good.  It  is  advanced  within 
less  than  a  year,  to  about  fourscore  houses  and 
cottages,  such  as  they  are,  where  merchants  and 
handicrafts  are  following  their  vocations  as  fast 
as  they  can ;  while  the  countrymen  are  close  at 
their  farms.  Some  of  them  got  a  little  winter 
corn  in  the  ground  last  season  ;  and  the  general- 
ity have  had  a  handsome  summer-crop,  and  are 
preparing  for  their  winter  corn.  They  reaped 
their  barley  this  year,  in  the  month  called  May, 
the  wheat  in  the  month  following ;  so  that  there 
is  time  in  these  parts  for  another  crop  of  divers 
things  before  the  winter  season.  We  are  daily 
in  hopes  of  shipping  to  add  to  our  number ;  for, 
blessed  be  God !  here  is  both  room  and  accom- 
modation for  them  :  the  stories  of  our  necessity 
being  either  the  fear  of  our  friends,  or  the 
scarecrows  of  our  enemies;  for  the  greatest 
hardship  we  have  suffered  hath  been  salt  meat, 
which,  by  fowl  in  winter  and  fish  in  summer, 
together  with  some  poultry,  lamb,  mutton,  veal, 
and  plenty  of  venison,  the  best  part  of  the  year, 
hath  been  made  very  passable.  I  bless  God  I 
am  fully  satisfied  with  the  country  and  enter- 
tainment I  got  in  it;  for  I  find  that  particular 
content,  which  hath  always  attended  me,  where 
God  in  his  providence  hath  made  it  my  place 
and  service  to  reside.  You  cannot  imagine  my 
station  can  be  at  present  free  of  more  than  or- 
dinary business;  and,  as  such,  I  may  say  it  is 
a  troublesome  work.  But  the  method  things 
are  putting  in  will  facilitate  the  charge,  and 
give  an  easier  motion  to  the  administration  of 
affairs.  However,  as  it  is  some  men's  duty  to 
plough,  some  to  sow,  some  to  water,  and  some 
to  reap,  so  it  is  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  a  man  to  yield  to  the  mind  of  providence, 
and  cheerfully  as  well  as  carefully  embrace  and 
follow  the  guidance  of  it. 

"  33.  For  your  particular  concern  I  might 
entirely  refer  you  to  the  letters  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society;  but  this  I  will  venture  to 
say,  your  provincial  settlement,  both  within  and 
without  the  town,  for  situation  and  soil,  are 
without  exception.  Your  city  lot  is  a  whole 
street,  and  one  side  of  a  street,  from  river  to 
river,  containing  near  one  hundred  acres  not 
easily  valued ;  which  is,  besides  your  four  hun- 
dred acres  in  the  city-liberties,  part  of  your 
twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  country.  Your 
tannery  hath  plenty  of  bark.  The  saw-mill  for 
timber  and  the  place  of  the  glass-house  are  so 
conveniently  posted  for  water-carriage,  the  city- 
lot  for  a  dock,  and  the  whalery  for  a  sound  and 
fruitful  bank,  and  the  town  Lewis  by  it  to  help 
your  people,  that  by  God's  blessing  the  affairs 
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of  the  society  will  naturally  grow  in  their 
reputation  and  profit.  I  am  sure  I  have  not 
turned  my  back  upon  any  offer  that  tended  to 
its  prosperity;  and  though  I  am  ill  at  projects, 
1  have  sometimes  put  in  for  a  share  with  her 
officers  to  countenance  and  advance  her  inter- 
est. You  are  already  informed  what  is  fit  for 
you  further  to  do.  Whatsoever  tends  to  the 
promotion  of  wine  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
linen  in  these  parts,  I  cannot  but  wish  you  to 
promote  ;  and  the  French  people  are  most  likely 
in  both  respects  to  answer  that  design.  To  that 
end  I  would  advise  you  to  send  for  some  thous- 
ands of  plants  out  of  France,  with  some  able 
vinerons,  and  people  of  the  other  vocation.  But 
because  I  believe  you  have  been  entertained 
with  this  and  some  other  profitable  subjects  by 
your  President,  Nicholas  Moore,  I  shall  add  no 
more,  but  to  assure  you  that  I  am  heartily  in- 
clined to  advance  your  just  interest,  and  that 
you  will  always  find  me  your  kind  and  cordial 
friend,  "  William  Penn.* 

"  Fhila.,  16th  of  6th  mo.  (August),  1683." 


VARIETY  OF  MENTAL  TASTES. 

Let  us  not  value  ourselves  upon  being  on  this 
or  that  side  of  the  severing  line,  especially  in 
externals  or  small  matters.  Though  I  cannot 
sincerely  be  of  this  or  that  way,  but  I  must 
think  myself  in  the  right  and  others  in  the 
wrong  that  differ  from  me,  yet  I  ought  to  con- 
sider this  is  but  a  small  minute  thing — a  point 
compared  with  the  vast  orb  of  knowables,  and 
of  things  needful  and  that  ought  to  be  known. 
Nor  let  us  wonder  that  we  differ,  or  feel  that  a 
wrong  is  done  us,  if  our  judgment  be  not  made 
the  standard  and  measure  to  another  man's. 
How  secret  and  latent  are  the  little  springs  that 
move  our  own  mind  this  way  or  that ;  and  what 
bars  (which  perhaps  he  discerns  not  himself) 
may  obstruct  and  shut  up  toward  us  another 
man's.  How  difficult  it  is  to  speak  even  to 
another  man's  understanding.  Speech  is  too 
penurious,  not  expressive  enough.  Nature  and 
our  present  state  have  in  some  respects  left  us 
open  to  God  only,  and  made  us  inaccessible  to 
one  another.  Why  then  should  it  be  strange 
to  me  that  I  cannot  convey  my  thought  into 
another's  mind  ? 

Moreover,  there  is,  besides  understanding 
and  judgment,  and  diverse  from  that  heavenly 
gift  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  called  grace, 
such  a  thing  as  gust  and  relish  belonging  to 
the  mind  of  man,  and  this  is  as  unaccountable 
and  as  various  as  the  relishes  and  disgusts  of 
sense. 

It  can  neither  be  universally  said  it  is  a  bet- 
ter judgment  or  more  grace  that  determines 
men  the  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  somewhat 
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in  the  temper  of  their  minds  distinct  from 
both,  a  mental  taste,  the  acts  whereof  are 
relishing  or  disrelishing,  liking  or  disliking; 
and  this  hath  no  more  of  mystery  in  it  than 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  our  natures,  as 
complacency  or  displacency  as  to  the  objects  of 
the  mind. 

And  it  is  in  vain  to  say,  who  shall  be  judge  ? 
for  every  man  will  at  length  judge  of  his  own 
notions  for  himself,  and  cannot  help  it  :  for  no 
man's  judgment  (or  relish  of  things  which  in- 
fluence his  judgment,  though  he  know  it  not)  is 
at  the  command  of  his  will,  and  much  less  of 
another  man's. — John  Howe. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

friends'  boarding  school. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  to  the  friends 
of  the  contemplated  Boarding  School,  to  com- 
municate, through  the  columns  of  the  "  Intelli- 
gencer," their  sentiments  upon  the  comparative 
fitness  of  the  city  and  country  for  the  location 
of  said  Institution,  the  following  thoughts  are 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  those  in- 
terested. 

Assuming  that  the  plans  of  the  projectors  of 
the  school,  comprehend  such  a  rational  scheme 
of  education  as  will  embrace  the  proper  train- 
ing of  the  physical  and  moral,  as  well  as  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  of  its  pupils,  and  likewise, 
such  a  system  of  management  as  will,  besides 
investing  it  with  the  character  of  a  home,  in- 
sure the  greatest  amount  of  good  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  means,  it  is  clear  that  the  loca- 
tion which  offers  the  greatest  number  of  helps 
and  the  fewest  hindrances  to  the  attainment  of 
these  important  ends,  is  the  one  to  be  sought. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  who  is  not  without 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  educational  estab- 
lishments for  both  sexes,  such  a  one  is  most 
likely  to  be  found  in  some  rural  district,  not 
very  remote  from  a  city,  and  of  convenient  ac- 
cess to  the  same  by  railroad. 

But,  in  order  to  a  better  enforcement  of  the 
opinion  just  expressed  in  general  terms,  let  us 
briefly  advert  to  some  of  the  leading  particulars 
upon  which  it  is  based : 

1.  Larger  premises  than  can  be  procured 
within  the  confines  of  a  city  for  any  practicable 
sum  of  money,  if  at  all,  are  highly  essential, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  ample  ex- 
ercise grounds  for  the  students,  but  likewise  for 
the  proper  accommodation  of  the  requisite 
buildings ;  for  these,  instead  of  being  one 
towering  structure,  mounting  some  five  or  six 
stories  in  height,  as  must  be  the  case  in  the  city 
where  ground  room  is  scarce,  should  be  several 
in  number,  and  detached  from  each  other,  in 
order  to  properly  subserve  the  purposes  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  Institution. 

They  should  also  be  comparatively  low  as  to 
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the  number,  not  the  height,  of  their  stories,  for  ' 
convenience  of  use  and  care,  as  well  as  safety  to 
the  inmates  in  case  of  accidental  conflagration  ; 
to  which  fearful  casualty,  school  edifices  are 
notoriously  more  liable  than  almost  any  others. 

2.  While  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  would 
answer  very  well  as  a  mere  building  site,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a  good  sized  farm 
connected  with  the  school.  This,  properly 
managed,  would  furnish  purer  and  fresher,  and 
therefore  more  healthful  articles  of  diet  than 
can  generally  be  purchased  in  the  city  markets, 
and  that  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost ;  which  latter 
circumstance  would  tend  towards  cheapening 
the  price  of  boarding,  and  thereby  enable 
many  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  school,  who  would  be  unable  to  pay 
city  prices. 

3.  There  will  always  be  found,  a  class  of 
worthy  young  men,  ambitious  to  acquire  an 
education  and  yet  unable  to  pay  for  the  same, 
who,  when  opportunity  offers,  are  willing  to  de- 
vote to  useful  labor,  a  sufficient  portion  of  their 
time,  to  compensate  for  their  boarding  and 
tuition. 

The  possession  of  a  farm  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
I  school,  would  enable  such  to  educate  themselves 
in  an  honorable,  independent  way,  without  the 
humiliation  which  is  inseparable  from  a  gratui- 
tous support;  while  their  labor  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  made  available  to  the  Institution 
at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 

4.  If  we  are  to  have  a  first-class  Institution, 
as  appears  to  be  the  design,  the  time  will  proba- 
bly come  when  its  directors,  like  those  of  many 
other  modern  Colleges,  will  desire  to  engn 
upon  the  course  of  instruction,  a  department  of 

k  scientific  agriculture. 

The  possession  of  a  good  farm,  would  enable 
them  to  do  this. 

5.  Whether  with  or  without  a  farm,  ample 
grounds  for  gardening  should  be  provided, 
which  might  be  so  laid  out  as  to  afford  each  of 
the  older  pupils  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his 

k  or  her  taste  and  skill,  during  a  small  portion  of 
the  day,  in  one  of  the  most  useful  and  interest- 
ing of  the  practical  arts.  A  strong  incentive 
to  rational  amusement  and  healthful  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  would  also  be  offered  by  this  pro 
vision.  As  adjuncts  to  the  garden,  which  should 
in  part  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  rare  fruits  and 
vegetables,  there  might  be  provided,  commo- 
dious conservatories,  propagating-houses,  &c, 
the  whole  forming  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
agricultural  department,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
exemplifying  the  principles  of  botany,  vegeta- 
ble physiology,  and  other  kindred  natural  sci- 
ences. 

To  the  female  students  in  particular,  these 
means  of  practical  instruction  and  exaltation 
of  taste  for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  would  be  in- 


valuable;  for  upon  them  must  devolve,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  task  of  beautifying  their  fu- 
ture homes. 

Who  will  say,  that  the  mental  and  physical 
discipline  derived  from  the  course  of  training 
here  indicated,  and  which  would  be  impractica- 
ble in  a  city  location,  would  not  go  very  far 
towards  preventing  a  resort  to  those  trifling  and 
senseless  amusements  which  so  often  tempt 
the  young  to  a  dissipation  of  their  time  and  en- 
ergies ? 

6.  Though  the  gas  and  water  privileges  of  a 
city  are  highly  desirable,  substitutes  for  them 
may  be  readily  supplied,  through  the  use  of 
modern  appliances  for  these  purposes,  and  at 
such  a  trifling  additional  cost  as  would  be  far 
outweighed  by  the  difference  in  taxation  upon 
country  and  city  property. 

7.  Upon  the  superior  advantages  offered  by  the 
country  for  physical  education,  little  moresneed 
be  said  than  is  indicated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs; for  they  will  readily  present  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  reader.  Any 
drawbacks  which  may  be  experienced,  during 
and  immediately  after  stormy  weather,  can  be 
readily  compensated  for  by  appropriate  covered 
enclosures  for  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exer- 
cises. 

8.  As  to  the  moral  and  aesthetic  influences 
of  the  country,  where  Nature  is  the  presiding 
genius  over  the  habitudes  of  man  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  his  earthly  home,  viewed  in  com- 
parison with  the  warping  influences  of  a  city 
life,  with  its  artificial  surroundings,  none  need 
be  told  that  the  former  are  pre-eminently  the 
more  consonant  with  the  principles,  habits 
and  tastes,  which  have  ever  formed  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Youth  is  the  spring  time  of  life ;  and,  as  are 
the  seeds  then  sown  in  the  garden  of  the  heart, 
so  will  be  the  harvest  in  the  autumn  of  exist- 


ence. 


9.  In  appropriate  facilities  for  the  training  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  there  is  probably  little 
difference  between  the  city  and  the  country  ; 
but  in  the  former,  there  will  certainly  be  found 
much  more  to  distract  the  attention  of  students 
than  in  the  latter. 

10.  It  is  patent  to  all  who  have  possessed  favora- 
ble opportunities  for  observation  in  these  mat* 
ters,  that  the  social  influences  which  pervade 
a  country  boarding  school  or  college,  are  far 
more  homelike  than  those  which  are  found  to 
exist  in  their  city  competitors. 

11.  Finally,  in  the  matter  of  patronage,  by 
no  means  an  unimportant  consideration,  the 
country  location  clearly  has  the  advantage  of 
the  city  one ;  for  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  while  citizens,  in  send- 
ing their  children  away  from  home  for  educa- 
tion, greatly  prefer  to  place  them  in  country 
schools  where  they  will  be  free  from  the  tempta- 
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tions  of  a  city  life,  residents  of  the  country  are 
decidedly  averse  to  letting  their  children  remain 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  in  the  city, 
under  influences  so  different  from  those  which 
surround  them  at  home. 

Many  other  reasons  for  the  writer's  preference 
for  a  country  location  might  he  here  adduced  ; 
but  the  necessity  for  brevity  in  such  a  commu- 
nication, compels  their  omission  here. 

W.  H.  C. 

Indianapolis,  Fifth  month  18,  1863. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  3t),  1863. 


women's  YEARLY  MEETING. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments  from  the 
11th  of  5th  mo.,  to  the  15th  of  the  same  (in- 
clusive) 1863. 

On  2d  day,  reports  were  received  from  all  the 
constituent  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  minutes 
read  for  Friends  ^in  attendance  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings. 

Epistles  from  our  sisters,  at  their  Yearly 
Meetings  of  New  York,  Genesee,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Baltimore,  were  received  and  read. 

The  representatives  reported  the  name  of 
Mary  S.  Lippincott  for  Clerk,  and  Mary  H. 
Child  for  Assistant  Clerk,  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  meeting  uniting  therewith,  they  were  ac- 
cordingly appointed. 

A  report  from  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Education  and  Libraries  was  read,  and  much 
unity  was  expressed  with  their  labors.  The 
committee  was  continued,  and  encouraged  to 
persevere. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Li- 
braries, to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Women  Friends. 

We  last  year  reported  no  funds  on  hand. 
During  the  week  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  $47.50 
were  handed  in,  and  with  this  sum  we  com- 
menced anew. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  months,  our 
funds  were  increased  by  $9.44  from  Middleton 
Monthly  Meeting,  $7.00  from  Wilmington 
Friends,  and  $9.50  Individual  Subscriptions, 
which  sums,  added  to  the  $47.50  on  hand,  were 
expended  in  the  tuition  of  a  young  woman,  who 
wished  to  qualify  herself  for  teaching.  There 
being  a  small  deficiency,  a  few  dollars  were  do- 
nated especially  for  that  purpose,  by  one  of  the 
committee. 


Our  treasury  was   then  again  empty,  but 
during  the  past  winter  we  received  from 

Makefield  Monthly  Meeting,  .  .    .  $9  00 

Solebury,    .       .       .       .  .    .    6  25 

Wrightstown      .        .       .  .    .    2  00 

Attleborough,     .       .       .  .    .    2  35 

Spruce  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  .    .  15  50 

Individual  Friends,     .       .  .    .    7  00 

Total,       .       .       •    $42  10 
Expended  for  Books,    .       .       .     20  85 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  .  $21  25 

We  have  received  official  information  of  the 
appointment,  in  three  Monthly  Meetings,  of 
committees  to  correspond  with  us,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Jane  Johnson, 
Edith  W.  Atlee. 

Fhilada.,  4th  Month,  2$th,  1863. 

An  evidence  was  furnished,  by  the  exercises 
on  the  subject,  that  our  interest  is  not  lessened  ! 
in  the  importance  of  a  religiously  guarded  edu- 
cation for  our  children  ;  and  desires  were  ex- 
pressed that  influences  at  home  and  at  schools, 
may  be  exerted  to  shield  them  at  a  tender  age 
from  the  many  temptations  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  to  which  they  are  exposed  at 
public  and  other  schools,  not  under  the  care  of 
Friends. 

On  3d  day  morning,  the  consideration  of  the 
State  of  Society  was  entered  upon,  and  con- 
tinued to  engage  the  attention  of  the  meeting  i 
till  4th  day  afternoon.    The  reading  and  an- 1 
swering  of  the  queries  elicited  much  exercise,  j 
on  the  important  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  I 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  prevalence  of  j 
love  and  unity  among  our  members,  is  cause  of  j 
thankfulness  and  encouragement,  and  the  desire  | 
was  expressed,  that  under  their  influence  we  I 
shall  in  future  be  constrained  to  make  greater  | 
sacrifices  to  meet  together  for  social  worship,  i 

It  may  often  appear  difficult  for  those  who  i 
have  young  families,  to  separate  themselves 
from  their  household  duties  and  assemble  with 
their  friends  in  our  mid-week  meetings,  but  if 
we  are  willing  to  leave  our  domestic  cares  and  ; 
employments,  and  gather  with  the  few  who  meet 
on  these  occasions,  our  spiritual  strength  may 
be  renewed,  and  our  love  for  and  interest  in 
each  other  increased,  for  as  "Iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of 
his  friend." 

Those  to  whom  a  gift  in  the  ministry  is  en- 
trusted, were  admonished  to  dwell  so  near  the 
Fountain  whence  cometh  wisdom,  that  they  may  1 
impart  only  that  living  water  which  will  refresh 
the  soul. 

Overseers  and  other  concerned  friends  were 
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advised  to  visit  in  love  those  who  are  remiss  in 
attending  religious  meetings;  we  believe  a  word 
of  counsel  and  encouragement  would  do  more 
to  gather  than  censure  or  reproof. 

We  were  reminded  of  the  concern  of  Friends 
formerly,  for  the  welfare  of  each  other,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  frequent  performance  of  family 
visits.  The  beneficial  effects  of  such  labors 
were  often  apparent,  and  a  living  concern  was 
expressed  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who 
may  feel  a  call  to  such  services. 

Evidence  was  furnished  of  an  increasing  con- 
cern, that  our  young  people  should  become  con- 
versant with  the  Scriptures,  and  mothers  were 
affectionately  advised  to  seek  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  retirement  with  their  children,  that, 
peradventure,  in  such  seasons  the  arisings  of 
Divine  life  ma^l  be  witnessed,  and  habits  of 
quiet  induced,  which  will  lead  the  youthful  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  subjects  affecting  our 
highest  interests. 

Much  solicitude  was  expressed  that  our 
members  who  need  encouragement  and  aid  may 
be  assisted  in  business.  The  dignity  of  labor 
was  impressively  enforced,  and  mothers  were 
urged  to  do  what  they  could  to  train  up  their  chil- 
dren in  habits  of  industry  and  activity.  The  nu- 
merous avenues  now  opening  for  the  employ- 
ment of  women,  afford  an  extended  field  for  the 
exercise  of  all  our  powers,  and  we  were  encou- 
raged to  avail  ourselves  of  these  increased  op- 
portunities for  usefulness  and  self  dependence. 

Affectionate  appeals  were  made,  that  we  may 
become  a  more  simple  and  self-denying  people. 
Young  mothers,  and  the  precious  youth,  were 
called  upon  to  restrain  their  indulgences  and 
retrench  their  expenses,  as  a  means  of  easing 
the  pecuniary  responsibilities  of  fathers  and 
husbands,  and  the  view  was  encouraged,  that  by 
laying  aside  their  outward  adornings,  their  pre- 
cious minds  may  be  more  easily  moulded  in 
accordance  with  the  Divine  will. 

We  were  encouraged  to  devote  our  means  to 
noble  and  useful  purposes,  rather  than  in  self- 
indulgence  and  extravagance.  Our  young  mem- 
bers were  reminded  of  the  influence  they  might 
exert  in  discouraging  the  intoxicating  draught 
at  their  social  entertainments,  and  that  even  as 
regards  the  indulgence  in  tobacco,  they  may  do 
much  toward  preventing  their  young  friends 
and  brothers  from  acquiring  a  fondness  for  its 
use. 

We  have  been  feelingly  exhorted  to  greater 
faithfulness  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  various 
duties,  and  to  obedience  in  all  things,  that 
greater  consistency  may  appear  in  our  lives  and 
conversation,  and  that  by  example,  as  well  as 
precept,  we  may  invite  those  around  us  to  keep 
the  eye  single  to  the  Light  of  Truth.  As  we 
dwell  in  the  Light,  we  shall  be  preserved  from 
a  warlike  spirit,  from  jealousy  and  strife,  cruelty 
and  oppression;  also  from  pride  and  vanity, 


Our  young  sisters  were  cautioned  to  refrain 
from  an  indulgence  in  instrumental  music,  and 
such  other  gratifications  as  have  a  tendency  to 
divert  the  mind  from  profitable  pursuits,  and 
are  a  waste  of  time  and  talent,  which  should  be 
devoted  to  things  of  higher  import. 

Much  interest  has  been  felt  that  we  should 
be  more  alive  to  the  vital  importance  of  the 
faithful  maintenance  of  the  Christian  testimo- 
nies embraced  in  the  sixth  query.  We  have 
been  affectionately  urged  to  examine  the  foun- 
dation on  which  these  testimonies  are  based, 
especially  that  against  war.  We  believe  this 
examination  would  cause  us  to  see  the  incon- 
sistency of  manifesting  so  great  an  interest  in 
the  military  movements  of  the  day. 

The  concern  that  has  been  revived  from  year 
to  year,  is  not  lessened,  that  schools  under  the 
care  of  Monthly  and  Preparative  Meetings,  may 
claim  our  continued  attention  to  have  them  con- 
ducted, as  near  as  may  be,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  discipline.  It  is  in  these 
that  our  children  receive  their  first  school  train- 
ing ;  and  we  feel  the  importance  of  a  religious- 
ly guarded  care  at  that  tender  age,  when  im- 
pressions are  made  upon  the  mind,  which  re- 
main during  life. 

Monthly  Meetings  are  requested  to  continue 
their  committees,  to  correspond  with  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  Committee  on  Education  and  Libra- 
ries, as  occasion  requires. 

Fourteenth  of  the  month,  and  fifth  of  the 
week,  afternoon. 

The  joint  committee  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose, produced  an  epistle  to  the  members  of 
our  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  read  and  united 
with,  and  the  Clerk  directed  to  sign  it  on  be- 
half of  the  meeting. 

The  subject  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  Fund  was  before  the  meeting. 
The  discipline  on  the  subject  was  read,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Yearly  Meetings'  Com- 
mittees are  authorized  to  draw  on  this  fund  for 
such  portion  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  their  appointment. 

Quarterly  Meetings  are  requested  to  forward 
one-half  of  their  usual  quotas  the  ensuing  year. 

A  portion  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Representa- 
tive Committee  was  read. 

The  deportment  of  our  young  sisters  during 
the  different  sittings  of  this  meeting  has  evi- 
denced their  deep  interest  in  the  various  sub- 
jects which  have  claimed  our  attention,  and 
those  who  feel  that  the  ark  of  the  testimony 
must  ere  long  rest  on  them,  have  been  en- 
couraged. 

We  had  an  acceptable  visit  from  our  friend 
Darlington  Hoopes. 

Taken  from  the  Minutes. 

Mary  S.  Lippincott, 

Clerk. 
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Died,  on  the  26th  of  4th  mo.,  1863,  Elizabeth 
Wilson  Eves,  wife  of  Chandler  Eves,  of  Millville, 
Col.  Co.,  Pa.,  and  daughter  of  John  Wilson,  of  Valley 
Township,  Montour  Co.,  Pa. 

Her  relatives  and  friends  feel  they  have  no  real 
cause  to  mourn  her  early  death,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  the  rich  consolation,  that  all  is  well  with  her. 
Her  illness  was  painful  and  protracted,  yet  she  bore 
it  with  great  fortitude  and  resignation.  On  several 
occasions  she  desired  tbat  some  one  should  read  to 
her.  The  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  and  the  90th  and 
91st  Psalms  were  among  her  selections.  She  would 
often  say, 

"  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 
Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are; 
While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  head, 
And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there." 
On  1st  day  morning  two  weeks  previous  to  her 
death,  she  seemed  to  be  dying,  bade  her  friends  fare- 
well, speaking  words  of  encouragement  and  advice 
to  some,  and  entreated  her  dear  husband  not  to 
mourn  for  her  ;  after  which  she  appeared  engaged  in 
prayer,  audibly  expressing    the   desire    that  her 
Heavenly  Father  would  take  her  home;  adding, 
11  Oh  !  Lord,  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done."  She 
again  revived  a  little,  but  grew  weaker  and  weaker 
until  life  became  extinct. 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

In  addition  to  the  information  furnished  in  our 
last  number,  we  publish  from  the  Men's  Extracts 
the  following: — 

Answer  to  the  Second  Annual  Query. 

There  have  been  forty-four  schools  under  the 
care  of  Friends  during  the  past  year,  twenty- 
seven  of  which  are  taught  by  members.  Five 
of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  report  there  are  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  pupils  in 
attendance  within  their  limits,  five  hundred  and 
seven  of  whom  are  members.  The  pupils  of 
thirty-one  of  these  schools  are  reported  as  attend- 
ing mid-week  meetings  with  their  teachers.  Of 
the  remaining  schools  the  number  of  scholars  is 
not  reported,  nor  is  information  given  as  to  their 
attendance  of  mid-week  meetings. 

Some  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  having  omit- 
ted to  give  specific  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  schools  under 
the  care  of  Friends  •  it  is  requested  that  they,  in 
future,  give  definite  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  attendance,  the  number  that  are 
members,  and  whether  they  attend  mid-week 
meetings. 

The  following  Minute,  comprising  some  of  the 
exercises  of  this  meeting,  was  read  and  united 
with: 

While  we  have  to  acknowledge  deficiencies 
in  the  support  of  the  testimonies  embraced  in 
the  Queries  which  have  claimed  our  consider- 
ation, encouraging  evidence  has  been  afforded 
that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  body  of 
Friends  who  are  rightly  concerned  for  the  relig- 
ious welfare  of  all  the  members. 


As  the  various  testimonies  were  presented, 
many  brethren  were  favored  to  give  expression 
to  the  exercise. 

Our  religious  meetings  are  an  appointed  means 
for  the  promotion  of  our  spiritual  progress,  and 
although  we  should  worship  the  Father  of  spir- 
its at  other  times,  and  in  all  places,  yet  there  is 
a  peculiar  fitness  in  assembling  ourselves  for 
public  worship,  and  a  blessing  is  promised  to 
those  who  meet  together  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
to  wait  for  the  influence  of  his  baptizing  power. 

The  interesting  account,  given  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, of  the  woman  afflicted  with  disease,  who 
had  faith  that  if  she  could  but  touch  the  hem  of 
the  garment,  she  would  be  healed  of  her  malady, 
was  impressively  presented.  If,  when  we  assem- 
ble, we  can  be  favored  to  draw  near  in  faith  and 
humility  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  G  od 
in  the  soul,  we  shall  at  times  experience  the 
comforting  evidence  of  his  presence,  with  the 
assurance  that  our  spiritual  maladies  will  be 
healed. 

We  should  ever  remember  the  declaration  of 
our  Divine  Master,  "  My  Father's  house  is  a 
house  of  prayer,"  and  we  should  never  cease  to 
pray.  Although  our  meetings  may  be  very 
small,  and  silent,  as  we  seek  after  this  introver- 
sion of  mind,  we  shall  be  instructed,  and  know 
our  spiritual  strength  to  be  renewed. 

It  is  encouraging  that,  notwithstanding  the 
calamity  of  war,  which  is  now  desolating  our 
land,  there  is  a  general  prevalence  of  love  and 
unity  among  Friends,  and  earnest  desires  were 
felt  that  it  might  yet  more  increase. 

During  the  exercises  of  the  meeting,  the 
hearts  of  many  were  drawn  in  affectionate  solici- 
tude towards  the  younger  portion  of  our  mem- 
bers, some  of  whom  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  the  present  day.  They 
were  reminded  that  Friends  at  various  periods 
of  their  history  have  been  subjected  to  suffering 
on  account  of  the  testimonies  which  have  been 
committed  to  them,  and  that  it  was  probable  this 
would  again  be  the  case,  but  as  they  seek  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  that  Divine  power 
which  has  sustained  the  faithful  in  every  age, 
they  will  experience  the  blessing  of  preserva- 
tion in  future  trials  to  which  they  may  be  sub- 
jected. The  Church  of  Christ  was  intended  to 
be  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill— to  bear  testimony 
to  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
and  to  the  peaceable  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
This  is  more  important  to  mankind,  and  to  us 
individually,  than  any  temporal  blessing,  for 
though  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  an  excellent 
civil  government,  and  its  preservation  is  of 
great  value,  yet  the  maintenance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  is  far  moro  important. 

We  believe  our  Society  was  raised  up  to  bear 
this  testimony,  and  that  it  is  our  duty,  without 
entering  into  condemnation   of  others,  to  be 
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faithful  to  our  mission.  The  example  and  pre- 
cepts of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  as 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  were  affection- 
ately urged  upon  the  consideration  of  our  dear 
young  men  as  connected  with  the  gospel  testi- 
mony to  peace.  The  corrupting  influence  of 
pernicious  conversation  and  unprofitable  com- 
pany was  also  forcibly  presented  to  the  youth. 
An  indulgence  in  these  unfits  the  mind  for  seri- 
ous contemplation,  and  sullies  the  purity  of 
thought  and  action  so  essential  to  a  religious  life, 
and  may  so  impress  images  of  impurity,  as 
seriously  to  affect  in  later  years  the  aspirations 
of  the  soul  after  good. 

In  the  treatment  of  offenders  that  beautiful 
parable  of  the  lost  sheep  was  brought  impres- 
sively to  our  remembrance,  as  illustrating  the 
mercy  and  long-suffering  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
in  bearing  with  our  infirmities,  accompanied  by 
the  exhortation  that  we  may  seek  to  reclaim  and 
^  restore  those  who  have  wandered  from  the  fold. 


For  the  information  of  Friends,  the  follow- 
ing is  extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Rep- 
resentative Committee,  or  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
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The  number  of  the  following  descriptions  belonging  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  and  Half-Year's  Meeting ,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
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Families. 


Parts  of  Families. 


Male  Adults. 


Female  Adults. 


Male  Minors,  aged  15 
years  and  upwards. 


Female  Minors,  aged 
15  years  and  up- 
wards. 


Male  Minors,  aged  be- 
tween 5  and  15  y'rs. 


Female  Minors,  aged 
between  5  and  15 
years. 


Male  Minors,  aged  5 
years  and  under. 


Female  Minors,  aged 
5  years  and  under. 


Total. 


The  number  of  Minors  amongst  Friends,  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  Quarterly  and  Half- Year' 's  Meeting,  where 
one  parent  is  a  member  and  the  said  Minors  are  not 
members,  is  as  follows : 
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Male  Minors,  aged  15 
years  and  upwards. 


bemak;  Minors,  aged 
15  years  and  up- 
wards. 


Male  Minors,  aged  be 
tween  5  and  15  y'rs 


Female  Minors,  aged 
between  5  and  15 
years. 


Male  Minors,  aged  5 
years  and  under. 


Female  Minors  a 
5  years  and  unc 


Total. 


The  following  has  been  sent  to  us,  with  a  request 
that  it  be  published  : 

SEEDS  FROM  THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

All  our  friends  may  not  be  aware  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  sends  seed  to  those  who 
write  to  him  and  request  them.    They  should  write 
their  names  plain,  with  Post  Office,  County  and 
State,  and  address  their  letter  to     Isaac  Newton, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
N.  B. — All  correspondence  free  of  postage. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  B."  objects  to  a  city  locality  for  the  pro- 
posed hoarding  school,  and  gives  his  reasons 
therefor.  I  propose  briefly  to  examine  his  ar- 
guments. 

1st.  "  The  exposure  of  the  pupils  to  the  cor- 
rupting tendencies  of  metropolitan  temptations, 
when  absent  from  the  protection  of  pure  home 
influences."  Why  the  pupils  would  be  less 
under  the  u protection  of  pure  home  influences" 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country  we  cannot 
imagine.  The  discipline  of  the  school  should 
be  so  complete  that  the  students  would  be 
looked  after  out  of  school  as  well  as  in.  If  the 
Friends  having  charge  of  the  interests  of  the 
children  committed  to  their  care  in  this  estab- 
lishment, consider  that  their  duties  will  be  con- 
fined to  keeping  the  pupils  in  order  during 
school  hours,  trusting  to  the  absence  of  tempta- 
tion out  of  school,  for  their  good  behaviour, 
then  the  Institution,  will  in  my  view  fail  in  its 
highest  purpose. 
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2d.  This  school  is  intended  for  well  children, 
not  for  sick  ones  ;  therefore  the  consideration 
of  the  most  desirable  location  for  a  hospital  does 
not  seem  to  me,  to  be  important  at  this  time. 
In  1814  or  15,  an  epidemic  prevailed  in 
Friends'  Boarding  School  at  Nine  Partners,  in 
New  York  State,  to  an  alarming  extent ;  many 
promising  young  men  were  taken  off  by  it,  and 
the  school  was  broken  tip  for  a  season.  Upon 
one  occasion,  some  years  ago,  the  school  then 
kept  by  our  esteemed  friend  Joseph  Foulke, 
lately  deceased,  was  closed  for  a  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  typhoid  fever  raging  therein. 
In  such  instances,  the  absence  of  experienced 
and  skilful  physicians  is  severely  felt. 

3.  While  our  children  arc  within  doors,  all 
would  prefer  their  being  "  within  brick  walls" 
to  any  other,  as  they  are  generally  admitted  to 
be  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 
The  "  street  promenade "  is  certainly  better 
than  "  no  promenade/'  and  we  want  the  school 
located  where  the  facilities  for  exercise  out  of 
doors  all  of  the^time,  are  the  most  perfect.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  snow  and  ice  in  winter, 
and  the  mud  of  the  spring  and  fall,  I  think 
there  can  hardly  be  a  question  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  city  during  seven  or  eight  months 
of  the  year.  During  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
summer  the  children  ought  not  to  study,  and 
the  school  would  probably  then  be  vacated. 

4.  I  know  nothing  about  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  country  contractors  to  underbid  the 
city  ones,  in  the  estimates  for  building  the 
Training  school  at  Media.  I  only  know  that 
my  experience  has  been  that  the  same  buildings 
can  be  erected  much  cheaper  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country,  and  I  have  facts  to  prove  it  when 
necessary. 

5.  I  do  not  believe  with  "  B."  that  a  city  lo- 
cation, £!  would  be  in  such  direct  antagonism  to 
the  premises  upon  which  a  wide  spread  interest 
has  been  elicited  in  this  concern,  that  very 
many  deeming  their  just  expectations  defeated, 
would  fail  to  sustain  it  by  confiding  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  its  care."  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe,  that  the  almost  universal  desire  of 
young  men,  who  are  brought  up  in  the  country, 
to  "  seek  their  fortunes  "  in  the  city  at  an  early 
age,  makes  a  preliminary  training  in  the  city, 
under  the  care  of  concerned  and  judicious 
Friends,  almost  a  necessary  feature  in  their 
education. 

In  conclusion,  as  "  B."  admits  the  greater 
ease  of  access  of  the  city,  and  does  not  deny  the 
greater  economy  of  management  if  located 
therein,  I  will  not  pursue  the  subject  further 
at  this  time,  except  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  vital  importance  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  of  an  unfailing  supply  of  pure  water,  de- 
livered in  all  the  rooms  of  the  building,  and 
which  I  claim  is,  of  itself,  all  things  else  being 
equal,  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  a 


city  locality,  has  been  entirely  left  out  of  sight 
by  him.  Z. 
New  York,  5th  mo.,  1863. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Mean  of  week  73-6. 
Same  time  last  year  71*26. 
Difference  of  extremes  41. 
Same  last  year  31. 

A  Statement  of  the  quantity  of  Rain  which  fell  in  each 
month  during  the  years  1861,  1862,  and  up  to  5th  month 


15th,  1863. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1st  mo. 

5-25  in. 

5.25  in. 

5-625  in. 

2d  mo. 

2  06  " 

4-75  " 

6125  " 

3d  mo. 

3-92  " 

4-25  « 

6-625  " 

4th  mo. 

3-70  " 

4-50  " 

8-75  " 

5th  mo. 

6-44  " 

2-375  " 

5-00  to  15th  inst. 

6th  mo. 

3-88  " 

7-25  " 

7th  mo. 

2-56  " 

3-00  " 

32425  in. 

8  th  mo. 

3-25  » 

1-50  « 

9th  mo. 

4-40  » 

4-00  " 

10th  mo. 

4-25  " 

5-25  " 

11th  mo. 

5-00  " 

4-625  " 

12th  mo. 

2-50  " 

1-25  -" 

4721  in. 

48  in. 

48  inches  equal  to  30  gallons  on  each  square 
foot,  1,306,800  gallons  on  every  square  acre  o 
surface,  and  equal  to  43,560  barrels.  And  for 
1863,  up  to  the  15th  inst.,  20  gallons  on  every 
square  foot,  871,200  gallons  on  every  square 
acre  of  surface,  and  equal  29,040  barrels ;  and 
for  every  100  acres  the  enormous  amount  of 
2,904,000  barrels  since  the  1st  of  1st  mo.,  1863. 

Homer  Eachus. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement 
that  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen 
that  fell  in  the  two  preceding  years,  in  one-third 
of  the  present  year.  H.  E. 
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u  BLESSED  ARE  THE  PURE  IN  HEART.' 
BY  WILLIAM  H.  BURLEIGH. 

hey  who  have  kept  their  spirits'  virgin  whiteness 
Undimmed  by  folly  and  Hnstained  by  sin, 

nd  made  their  foreheads  radiant  with  the  brightness 
Of  the  pure  truth  whose  temple  is  within — 
They  shall  see  God. 

reed  from  the  thrall  of  every  sinful  passion, 
Around  their  pathway  beams  celestial  light ; 

hey  drink  with  joy  the  waters  of  salvation, 
And  in  His  love  whose  love  is  infinite. 
They  shall  see  God. 

hough  clouds  may  darken  into  storms  around  them, 
The  Promise  pours  through  all  its  steady  ray  ; 

or  hate  can  daunt,  nor  obloquy  confound  them, 
Nor  earth's  temptations  lure  them  from  the  way 
That  leads  to  God. 

'hey  shall  see  God!    Oh  !  glorious  fruition 
Of  all  their  hopes  and  longings  here  below, 

hey  shall  see  God  in  beatific  vision, 
And  evermore  into  his  likeness  grow — 
Children  of  God  ! 

o  when  the  measure  of  their  faith  is  meted, 
And  angels  beckon  from  the  courts  on  high — 
illed  with  all  grace,  the  work  divine  completed, 
They  shall  put  on  their  immortality, 
And  dwell  with  God. 

—  Christian  Inquirer. 
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LIFE  S  ANSWER. 
BY  THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY. 

I  know  not  if  the  dark  or  bright 

Shall  be  my  lot ; 
If  that  wherein  my  hopes  delight 

Be  best,  or  not. 

It  may  be  mine  to  drag  for  years 

Toil's  heavy  chain ; 
Or  day  and  night  my  meat  be  tears 

On  bed  of  pain. 

Dear  faces  may  surround  my  hearth 

With  smiles  and  glee; 
Or  I  may  dwell  alone,  and  mirth 

Be  strange  to  me. 

My  bark  is  wafted  to  the  strand 

By  breath  divine  ; 
And  on  the  helm  there  rests  a  hand 

Other  than  mine. 

One  who  has  known  in  storms  to  sail, 

I  have  on  board  ; 
Above  the  raving  of  the  gale, 

I  hear  my  Lord. 

He  holds  me  when  the  billows  smite — 

I  shall  not  fall. 
If  sharp,  'tis  short;  if  long,  'tis  light; 

He  tempers  all. 

Safe  to  the  land,  safe  to  the  land — 

The  end  is  this  ; 
And  then  with  Him  go  hand  in  hand, 

Far  into  bliss. 

— Macmillarts  Magazine. 


From  the  Scientific  American. 
THE    ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

The  following  condensed  extracts  are  from  a 
lecture  lately  delivered  by  Professor  Frankland, 
F.  R.  S.,  before  the  Royal  Institution,  London  : 

"  The  electric  light  is  produced  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  an  electric  current  flowing  through 
good  conductors.  By  this  interruption  the  cur- 
rent is  made  to  leap  across  a  space  provided  for 
its  passage  in  order  to  make  its  circuit.  The 
limits  of  this  space,  in  what  we  ordinarily  term 
the  electric  light,  are  made  by  two  portions  of 
carbon  or  charcoal,  in  a  peculiar  form,  capable 
of  conducting  the  current  with  great  facility. 
During  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  across 
a  space  of  this  kind,  the  most  intense  heat  is 
generated ;  and  the  two  pieces  of  carbon,  which 
are  made  the  terminals,  are  heated  to  a  degree 
far  beyond  that  produced  by  any  other  means. 
The  great  source  of  illuminating  power  is  obvi- 
ously the  ignited  ends  of  the  two  pieces  of  gas- 
carbon,  between  which  the  electric  current  is 
passing.  Such  being  the  nature  of  the  electric 
light,  the  first  of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  effected  in  it  during  the  past  ten  years  con- 
sists in  the  production  of  the  electric  current 
through  the  intervention  of  heat  and  mechani- 
cal force,  by  what  is  termed  magneto-electricity. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Farraday  pro- 
duced a  spark  from  the  ordinary  permanent 
magnet.  The  improvement  consitutes  one  of 
the  greatest  steps  in  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  the  application  and  production  of  the 
electric  light.  By  the  combustion  of  coal  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mechanical  power  is  obtained, 
which  is  applied  to  the  rotation  of  masses  of 
iron  in  the  neighborhood  of  very  powerful  mag- 
nets. In  this  way  currents  of  electricity  are 
produced,  and  these  are  thrown  together  and 
made  to  circulate  through  a  system  of  conduct- 
ors, just  as  the  electric  light  apparatus.  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  action  of  this 
electro-magnetic  apparatus  and  the  ordinary 
electric  current  produced  by  the  chemical  action 
which  takes  place  in  the  voltaic  battery.  But 
this  improved  mode  of  producing  the  .  electric 
current  demands  less  manual  labor ;  in  truth,  the 
mechanical  work  is  all  performed  by  a  steam  en- 
gine, of  greater  or  less  power,  which  causes  the 
rotation  of  these  armatures.  The  electric  cur- 
rent is  thus  obtained  and  is  transmitted  between 
carbon  points.  This  mode  of  producing  the 
electric  light  has  been  now  in  use  for  a  couple 
of  years  or  more  in  the  South  Foreland  and  Dun- 
geness  lighthouses,  where  it  has  performed  its 
office  without  a  single  instance  of  failure;  thus 
proving  itself  well  adapted  for  .the  purposes  of 
light-house  illumination. 

"  For  domestic  illumination  the  light  has  not 
yet  been  brought  into  use ;  its  expense,  doubt- 
less, at  the  present  moment,  being  far  too  great 
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to  admit  of  its  being  employed  in  this  way;  but 
where  a  light  of  great  intensity,  regardless  al- 
most of  the  question  of  expense,  is  required,  as 
in  the  case  of  lighthouses,  this  magneto-electric 
light  can  scarcely  be  too  much  prized. 

"In  addition  to  this  improvement,  we  have 
also  numerous  methods  for  preserving  the  light 
more  constant  and  steady  than  could  be  done 
during  the  first  years  of  the  application  of  this 
form  of  illumination.  These  improvements  are 
of  a  purely  mechanical  nature.  We  have  one 
example  by  which  the  carbon  prisms  are  kept 
at  a  proper  distance  for  the  current  to  strike  be- 
tween them.  Dubosc's  arrangements  are  also 
much  used  ;  here  a  system  of  clock-work  effects 
the  same  object;  so  that,  as  the  carbon  points 
wear  away  by  oxidation,  they  are  gradually  made 
to  approach  one  another ;  and  thus  the  light  re- 
mains constant.  Another  mode  of  effecting  this 
has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Way,  who  employs 
mercury  as  the  material  between  which  the 
electric  current  leaps  across,  in  the  place  of  car- 
bon ;  and,  in  this  way,  he  obtained  a  light  which 
enabled  him  to  dispense  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
complicated  machinery  necessary  to  render  the 
electric  light,  as  developed  between  prisms  of 
carbon,  as  constant  as  could  be  desired. 

We  have  here  a  lower  vessel  containing  mer- 
cury, into  which  one  of  the  wires  of  the  battery 
dips.  Allow  a  stream  of  mercury  to  run  down 
into  the  cup  placed  below;  and  this  stream  will 
bridge  over  the  space  for  the  moment,  and  ena- 
ble the  electric  current  to  pass  over  from  one  of 
these  portions  of  mercury  to  the  other,  in  order 
to  complete  the  circuit.  During  this  passage, 
the  heat  will  convert  the  mercury  into  vapor, 
which  will  become  incandescent,  and  give  a 
powerful  light.  The  flickering,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  this  mode  of  illumination,  is 
produced  by  the  constant  interruption  of  the 
current  and  of  the  light  for  a  moment.  It  is 
painful  to  look  at;  and  scarcely  seems  capable 
of  replacing  any  of  the  forms  of  electric  illumi- 
nation, on  account  of  this  flickering,  and  be- 
cause the  light  obtained  from  incandescent  mer- 
cury vapor  is  very  inferior  to  that  obtained  be- 
tween pieces  of  carbon.  Probably,  the  intensity 
of  the  former  is  not  more  than  ^th  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  so  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of  this  mode 
of  electric  illumination  coming  into  general 
use." 


HONEY. 

If  the  bee-keeper  is  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  bees,  and  has  a  hive  rightly  con- 
structed, and  the  season  is  a  favorable  one,  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  realize  ten 
and  in  many  instances,  fifteen  and  twenty  dol- 
lars profit  from  each  prosperous  hive  yearly, 
thus  paying  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  on 
the  investment. 

There  seems  never  to  have  been  a  time,  since 


our  earliest  history,  when  bee-culture  should 
demand  our  attention  more  than  at  the  present: 
when,  through  war  and  heavy  taxation,  the 
great  scarcity  and  high  price  of  sugar  are  star- 
ing us  in  the  face,  I  say  why  should  we  not  en- 
courage the  culture  of  the  bee  upon  a  more  ex-  % 
tended  scale  and  raise  honey  by  the  quantity,  as 
some  few  now  do;  thus  enabling  us  to  meet  the 
heavy  taxes  and  affording  us  a  handsome  income  4 
besides  ?    With  right  care  and  management  j 
and  a  favorable  season,  it  will  require  but  a  few  ] 
swarms  of  bees  to  raise  a  ton  of  honey.    If  a  . 
colony  of  bees  come  out  strong  in  the  spring  (as  4j 
they  will  if  properly  wintered),  it  is  an  easy  I 
matter  to  realize  50  and  75  pounds  [from  them  ?J 
and  sometimes  much  more ;  besides  a  young  I 
swarm,  which  will  be  thrown  off,  if  properly  at-  I 
tended  to. 

Good  honey  readily  commands  a  high  price  I 
in  market,  and  probably  will  for  years  to  come. 
Under  the  present  condition  of  our  country  and  4 
the  high  price  of  sugar,  it  certainly  behooves  us 
to  live  as  much  as  possible  within  ourselves.  J 
There  is    honey  enough  wasted  every  year  j 
to  supply  us  with  all  the  sweets  we  need. 
If  we  had  the  bees  to  collect  it,  there  could  be  i 
more  honey  produced  north  of  Mason  &  Dixon's 
Line  than  there  ever  was  sugar  south  of  it,  and 
it  would  not  cost  the  producer  one  half  what 
sugar  now  costs  the  Southern  planter.  There 
is  no  place  in  the  world  so  well  adapted  to  a  I 
large  yield  of  honey  as  the  northern  portion  of 
the  United  States,  with  its  fertile  hills,  valley? 
and  broad-spread  prairies  of  the  West. 

There  is  no  danger  of  over-stocking  our  mar- 
ket with  honey,  as  the  consumers  increase  faster 
than  the  producers.    There  is  no  danger  of  I 
over-stocking  our  country  with  bees,  as  some 
persons  have  imagined,  especially  the  fertile  I 
portions  of  it,  as  all  honey-producing  plants  ; 
yield  their  sweets  for  days  together  and  some- 
times weeks ;  the  time  depending  much  upon 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  species  of  flower. 

Those  about  to  engage  in  the  culture  of  this 
little  insect  should  first  get  posted  by  consulting 
some  scientific  bee-keeper,  or  be  guided  by  some 
good  book  upon  the  subject,  to  insure  success 
in  the  business." — Prairie  Farmer. 


Letter  taken  from  the  Washington^-'  Chronicle." 
AMERICAN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

New  York,  April  14th,  1863. 
Visitors  to  New  York  can  find  the  standard 
interesting  and  novel  objects  outside  of  the  reg- 
ular exhibitions  and  shows.  But  there  is  ma- 
terial for  more  profitable  study  and  gratification 
far  below  the  polished  surface  of  these  over- 
advertised  and  over-praised  institutions.  Let 
me  describe  what  accident  revealed  to  me  a  few 
days  ago  as  I  walked  along  Broadway.  Every- 
body seems  to  be  in  a  hurry  in  the  chief  avenue 
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of  this  hive  of  a  city.  The  rapid  movements 
of  the  foot-passengers,  the  shrieks  of  the  omni- 
bus drivers,  the  herculean  efforts  of  the  police- 
men to  rescue  unfortunate  females  who  are  con- 
stantly getting  tangled  in  the  harness  of  the 
carriages  and  vehicles,  and  the  altogether  new 
compound  of  sights,  smells,  and  sounds,  over- 
power the  quiet  stranger  with  alternate  emotions 
of  fear,  anger,  and  amusement.  It  was  the  tidal 
hour  of  this  rushing  torrent,  and  in  one  of  the 
eddies  formed  in  a  corner  by  a  stoppage  of  the 
current  of  travel  at  a  crossing,  I  met  my  friend 
E.  S.  Sandford,  President  of  the  Great  American 
Telegraph  Company.  To  my  inquiries  about 
his  place  of  business  he  replied  by  asking  me  to 
look  in  upon  it ;  and  what  I  saw  shall  be  the 
subject  of  this  letter.  It  was  a  satisfaction  and 
a  surprise.  We  know  little  about  telegrams  or 
telegraph  offices  in  our  cities  and  towns.  It  is 
m  only  here  that  we  can  realize  at  once  the  mag- 
nificence and  the  magnitude  of  that  system 
Q,  which,  with  its  thousand  electric  fibres  and 
tongues,  throbs  with  and  talks  to  millions  of  people 
every  day.  "  There  is  our  office/'  said  Mr.  San- 
ford.  I  saw  a  vast  building  of  six  stories, 
fronted  with  a  sign  denoting  it  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  and  Buffalo  Telegraph 
Jj  [Companies.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  re- 
ceiving of  despatches  and  the  operation  of  trans- 
mitting them.  A  large  room  was  filled  with 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  troup  of  young  fel- 
lows playing  on  small  pianos;  each  man  seated 
at  his  desk,  hidden  from  sight  by  the  back- 
board which  faced  me  as  I  walked  through  this 
strange  orchestra.  Every  desk  was  set  apart  to 
8ome  special  duty.  One  was  labeled  "  Montreal/' 
another  "  Washington/'  and  so  on  with  the 
principal  cities.  One  was  marked  "  The  News- 
paper Press,"  and  others  were  set  apart  for  finan- 
cial depatches.  Each  operator  had  an  instru- 
ment at  his  side  and  materials  for  writing,  and 
a  book  in  which  he  entered  every  message  after 
it  had  been  sent.  Here  the  Morse  system  was 
used,  and  I  think  at  least  thirty-five  persons  are 
constantly  at  work  at  their  respective  desks.  In 
the  rear  of  these  were  the  House  printing  tele- 
graph machines.  They  exactly  resemble  pianos, 
and  were  being  played  upon  with  great  velocity 
by  the  artists  who  had  them  in  charge.  The 
second  story  is  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the 
officers  of  the  company.  The  fifth  story  is  a 
battery  room.  Wonderful  is  the  order  in  this 
apartment.  It  is  arranged  to  accommodate  over 
one  thousand  cells  of  "  Grove's  and  Prinsen's 
Coke  "  battery.  Here  is  where  the  telegraphic 
fibres  that  stretch  all  over  the  land  are  fed  with 
fire.  All  these  iron  nerves  are  brought  into  the 
building  through  the  cupola  which  surmounts 
the  building,  and  from  which  we  had  a  gorgeous 
view  of  the  city,  the  bay,  and  the  adjacent 
country.  What  wealth,  poverty,  vice,  ambition, 
hopes  and  fears,  are  atwoik  in  this  heaving  and 


contentious  mass!  What  life  and  death! 
What  a  busy  and  terrific  struggle  to  fill  the 
brief  space  of  the  one  with  honor  or  with  riches; 
what  a  neglect  of  the  certainty  of  the  other  ! 
From  this  height  I  could  fancy  the  marvellous 
mission  of  the  telegraphic  machine.  Stretching 
in  one  unbroken  nerve  to  San  Francisco  in  one 
direction,  and  to  Cape  Race  in  another,  Mr. 
Sandford  expects  it  shortly  to  reach  Europe  via 
the  Atlantic  cable.  When  this  is  laid,  this 
nerve,  or  nerves,  will  vibrate  in  Pekin,  China, 
and  in  Yeddo,  Japan.  He  estimates  that  when 
the  great  Russian  scheme  of  a  telegraphic  line 
and  cable  by  way  of  Behring's  Strait  is  accom- 
plished, of  which  he  entertains  no  doubt,  the 
earth  will  be  girdled  in  less  time  than  Puck 
could  do  it.  The  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany own  over  eight  thousand  miles  of  telegraph 
line,  and  more  than  sixteen  thousand  miles  of  wire. 
They  have  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  offices, 
and  employ  some  fifteen  hundred  persons. 
They  connect  with  all  the  main  telegraphic 
lines  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  Add 
to  this  enormous  wealth  and  power  the  fact  that 
they  own  the  patents  for  a  new  and  faster  sys- 
tem of  telegraphing,  which  is  now  being  per- 
fected, and  you  have  some  conception  of  the 
magnitude  of  an  enterprise  which,  within  my 
own  recollection,  was  made  the  scoff  and  scorn 
of  the  doubter,  and  which  for  a  period  covered 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Morse,  with  all  the  mortifica- 
tion that  resulted  from  the  jealousy  of  some  and 
the  ignorance  of  more.  Unlike  many  other  dis- 
coverers, he  lives  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  to  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
great  minds  are  only  the  laborers  and  sufferers 
for  an  ungrateful  posterity. 

The  experiments  indicate  a  change  in  the  en- 
tire status  of  telegraphing,  a  reduction  of  ex- 
penses to  the  company,  and  in  the  cost  to  its 
customers.  Beside  the  general  connections  of 
this  great  association,  the  company  owns  a 
"  City  Line,"  which  embraces  the  whole  metro- 
polis and  suburbs,  including  Long  Island, 
Staten  Island,  and  a  number  of  the  river  towns. 
Under  this  organization  it  has  already  estab- 
lished 18  offices,  and  expects  to  have  14  more 
prior  to  the  first  of  June.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  telegraph  as  this  are  beyond  calculation. 
It  will  prove  to  be  a  uew  power  to  the  company 
and  a  vast  social  and  business  convenience  to 
the  public.  And  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  particular  attention  was  being  given  to  the 
details  of  the  whole  plan.  The  penny  post  and 
all  other  inventions  to  facilitate  local  corres- 
pondence will  be  contemptible  in  comparison 
with  this  city  line  of  electrical  intercourse.  A 
gentleman  can  invite  a  sudden  party  of  fifty  to 
his  house,  reaching  his  friends  who  are  miles 
away  in  a  few  minutes,  and  all  this  as  genteely 
as  if  it  were  done  by  cards.  Tidings  of  good 
or  bad  import,  messages  of  hostility  and  mes- 
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sages  of  love,  sales  of  stocks  and  sales  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  myriad  things  now  executed  by 
slow  and  stupid  errand  boys,  can  be  sent 
and  answered  with  equal  rapidity  and  accuracy. 

As  I  saw  the  intelligent  young  fellows  sitting 
at  their  cozy  desks,  sending  off  and  copying 
despatches,  a  thought  occurred  to  me,  why  does 
not  this  great  company  employ  females  to  do  at 
least  a  share  of  this  sort  of  work  ?  One  of  the 
great  unsolved  problems  of  civilization  is  the 
proper  reward  and  often  the  final  rescue  of  the 
thousands  of  honest  women  in  the  over-swollen 
cities  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Can  it 
be  accomplished,  Mr.  Sandford?  This  great 
establishment  is  entitled,  "  The  American  Tele- 
graph Company,"  chartered  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  1859.  Present  officers — E.  S. 
Sandford,  President ;  Marshall  Lefferts,  Chief 
Engineer ;  Cambridge  Livingstone,  Secretary. 
Main  office,  145  Broadway,  corner  of  Liberty 
street.  '  J.  W.  F. 


ITEMS. 

The  First  Saw  Mill. — The  old  practice  of  making 
boards  was  to  split  up  the  logs  with  wedges ;  and 
inconvenient  as  the  practice  was,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  thing  could  be 
done  in  a  better  way.  Saw  mills  were  used  in 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century;  but  so  lately  as 
1555  an  English  ambassador,  having  seen  a  saw  mill 
in  France,  thought  it  a  novelty  which  deserved  a 
particular  description.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the 
aversion  to  labor  saving  machinery  has  always 
agitated  England.  The  first  saw  mill  was  established 
by  a  Dutchman,  in  1663,  but  the  public  outcry 
against  the  new  fangled  machine  was  so  violent  that 
the  proprietor  was  forced  to  decamp  with  more  ex- 
pedition than  ever  did  Dutchman  before.  The  evil 
was  thus  kept  out  of  England  for  several  years,  or 
rather  generations;  but  in  1798  an  unlucky  timber 
merchant,  hoping  that  after  so  long  a  time  the  public 
would  be  less  watchful  of  its  interests,  made  a  rash 
attempt  to  construct  another  mill.  The  guardians  of 
the  public  welfare,  however,  were  on  the  alert,  and 
pulled  the  mill  to  pieces. 

Moisture  in  the  Air. — The  atmosphere  always 
contains  water.  Most  people  think  its  presence  a 
misfortune.  They  say  the  atmosphere  of  California 
is  very  healthy  because  it  is  so  dry.  This  is  an  error. 
The  air  of  California  has  a  great  deal  more  moisture 
than  that  of  New  England,  and  that  is  the  principal 
reason  for  its  superior  healthfulness.  In  New  England 
the  dry  air  sucks  the  moisture  out  of  a  man's  air  pas- 
sages, and  he  has  the  consumption.  If  he  could 
breathe  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  Pacific  coast,  he 
might  recover.  In  their  influence  on  consumptives,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  is  found  in  the  amount 
of  atmospheric  moisture.  But  I  do  say  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  sanitary  differences.  A 
man  who,  in  New  England,  is  ever  suffering  with  dry 
find  cracked  skin,  has  in  California  a  moist  and 
healthy  skin.  What  is  true  of  the  skin  is  true  of  the 
lining  of  the  lungs,  with  which  the  same  atmosphere 
is  in  constant  contact — the  dry  air  sucks  out  the 
moisture  and  produces  disease. 

Spontaneous  Generation. — M.  Pasteur,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  chemist,  has  lately  made  a  great 
number  of  carefully  conducted  experiments  to  .test 


the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation.  The  results 
of  his  labors  seem  to  be  conclusive  against  the  theory  ; 
no  such  property  as  spontaneous  creation  belongs  to 
elementary  matter  acted  upon  by  the  forces  of  na- 
ture. An  old  and  bitterly  disputed  question  thus 
appears  now  to  be  settled  scientifically. 

The  Upas  Tree. — The  i:  deadly  Upas,"  of  which  we 
have  all  read  and  heard  from  childhood,  which  was 
supposed  to  diffuse  a  poisonous  air,  fatal  to  animals 
or  men  who  came  beneath  its  branches,  has  no  ex- 
istence, and  never  had.  The  only  possible  ground 
for  the  superstition  was  this  : — On  a  certain  Island 
of  the  East  Indies  there  is  a  valley,  in  which  there 
is  a  deposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  gas 
spreads  itself  among  a  few  trees  of  the  neighborhood, 
and,  of  course,  if  birds,  animals,  or  men  inhale  much 
of  this  gas,  it  will  quite  surely  be  fatal  to  them.  But 
this  is  no  fault  of  the  trees,  which  have  been  found 
to  possess  no  poisonous  quality. 

Wheat  tor  a  Barrel  op  Flour. — The  question  is 
often  asked,  how  much  wheat  does  it  take  to  make  a 
barrel  of  flour  ?  At  the  Annual  Fair  of  the  Dubuque 
County  Agricultural  Society,  in  1860,  a  premium  of 
three  dollars  was  offered  for  the  best  barrel  of  flour 
made  from  winter  wheat,  and  also  the  same  for 
spring  wheat.  James  Pratt  &  Co.,  of  the  Rockdale 
Mills,  entered  one  barrel  of  each,  accompanied  with 
the  statement  that  16  bushels  of  winter  wheat  yielded 
three  barrels  and  103  pounds  of  flour — at  the  rate  of 
4  bushels  and  15  pounds  of  wheat  to  the  barrel.  Of 
spring  wheat,  50  bushels  yielded  11  barrels  of  flour — 
being  4  bushels  and  32  pounds  per  barrel.  The 
wheat  used  was  of  a  fair  quality,  and  no  more. 

Water  Proof  Cement. — The  following  cement  has 
been  used  with  great  success  in  covering  terraces, 
lining  basins,  soldering  stones,  and  everywhere  re- 
sisting the  action  of  water.  It  is  so  hard  that  it 
scratches  iron.  It  is  formed  of  ninety-three  parts  of 
well  burnt  bricks  and  seven  parts  of  litharge,  made 
plastic  with  linseed  oil.  The  brick  and  litharge  are 
pulverized  ;  the  latter  must  always  be  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder.  They  are  mixed  together,  enough 
of  linseed  oil  added.  It  is  then  applied  in  the  man- 
ner of  plaster,  the  body  that  is  to  be  covered  being 
always  previously  wet  with  a  sponge.  This  pre- 
caution is  indispensable,  otherwise  the  oil  would 
fritter  through  the  body  and  prevent  the  mastic  from 
acquiring  hardness  when  covering  a  large  surface  it 
sometimes  has  in  it,  which  must  be  filled  up  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  cement.  In  three  or  four  days  it 
becomes  hard  and  firm. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  inactive, 
with  light  sales  of  Western  extra  at  $5  75  per  barrel, 
do.  do.  family  at  $6  25,  and  Ohio  extra  family  at 
$6*75  a  $7  00.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers  and 
bakers  ranging  from  our  lowest  figure  up  to  $9  00 — 
the  latter  for  fancy  lots.  There  is  not  much  Rye 
Flour  or  Corn  Meal  here.  The  former  is  held  at  $5  00 
and  the  latter  at  $4  25  per  bbl. 

Grain.— The  Wheat  market  is  dull  and  firmer.  Sales 
of  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  Red  at  $1  58  a$l  60 
per  bushel,  White  at  $1  70  to  $1  80.  Penna.  Rye  is 
scarce  at  $1  10.  Corn  is  dull,  and  yellow  is  held 
at  about  87  cents.  Oats  are  dull  and  lower.  Sales 
of  Pennsylvania  are  reported  at  72  a  75c,  weight. 
No  sales  of  Barley  or  Malt. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at 
$5  50  a  $5  75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  nominal  at 
$1  50  a  $2  00,  and  Flaxseed  at  $3  25  to  $3  50  per 
bushel. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
(Continued  from  page  179.) 

So  the  Lord  gave  me  a  little  time,  and  he 
ilone  provided  an  help-meet  for  me ;  for  I  pray- 
d  unto  him,  that  she  might  be  of  his  own  pro- 
iding,  for  it  was  not  yet  manifest  tome  where 
he  was,  nor  who  she  was.    But  one  time  as  I 
eras  at  Horslydown  meeting  in  Southwark,  I 
leard  a  woman  Friend  open  her  mouth,  by  way 
)f  testimony,  against  an  evil  ranting  spirit,  that 
lid  oppose  Friends  much  in  those  days.  It 
eame  to  me  from  the  Lord,  that  that  woman 
vas  to  be  my  wife,  and  to  go  with  me  to  the 
ountry  and  to  be  an  help-meet  for  me.  After 
neeting  I  drew  somewhat  near  to  her,  but  spoke 
othing,  nor  took  any  acquaintance  with  her, 
or  did  I  know  when,  or  where  I  should  see 
er  again.    I  was  very  willing  to  let  the  Lord 
rder  it,  as  it  seemed  best  to  himself,  and  there- 
i  I  was  easy ;  and  in  time  the  Lord  brought 
8  acquainted  one  with  another,  and  she  con- 
essed  that  she  had  some  sight  of  the  same 
aing,  that  I  had  seen  concerning  her.    So  af- 
ir  some  time  we  parted,  and  I  was  freely  re- 
igned to  the  will  of  God ;  and  when  we  came 
)gether  again,  I  told  her,  if  the  Lord  did  order 
er  to  be  my  wife,  she  must  come  with  me  to  a 
range  country,  where  there  were  no  Friends 
ut  what  God  in  time  might  call  and  gather  to 
imself.  Upon  a  little  consideration  she  said,  if 
ie  Lord  should  order  it  so,  she  must  go  with  her 
lsband,  though  it  were  to  the  wilderness ;  and 
sing  somewhat  sensible  of  the  workings  of 


God  upon  her  spirit,  in  this  matter,  she  was 
willing  to  condescend  in  her  mind  to  what  he 
wrought  in  her  ;  but  by  hearkening  to  one  who 
had  not  well  weighed  the  matter,  she  became 
disobedient  to  what  God  had  revealed  to  her ; 
which  brought  great  sorrow  and  trouble  upon 
her.  I  went  to  see  her  in  this  poor  condition, 
and  I  rested  satisfied  with  the  will  of  God  in 
this  concern,  being  freely  resigned,  if  the  Loid 
had  wrought  the  same  thing  in  her,  as  was  in 
me,  to  receive  her  as  his  gift  to  me  ;  and  after 
some  time,  we  waiting  upon  the  Lord  together, 
she  arose  and  declared  before  me,  and  the 
other  Friend  who  had  begot  doubts  and  reason- 
ings in  her  mind,  that  in  the  name  and  power 
of  God  she  consented  to  be  my  wife,  and  go 
along  with  me,  whither  the  Lord  should  order 
us  ;  and  I  said,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  I  re- 
ceive thee  as  the  gift  of  God  to  me.  So  I 
rested  satisfied  in  the  will  of  God,  for  a  further 
accomplishment  of  it. 

Under  a  weighty  consideration  which  way  to 
take  each  other  in  marriage,  we  concluded  to 
lay  our  proceedings  before  our  elders,  and  espe- 
cially our  ancient  friend  George  Fox ;  (people 
in  those  days  were  married  by  a  priest  before  a 
justice),  and  I  told  G.  Fox  we  thought  to  take 
each  other  in  a  public  meeting ;  so  he  desired 
the  Lord  to  be  with  us.  And  when  we  saw  our 
clearness  in  the  Lord,  we  went  to  the  Snail 
meeting  in  Tower-street,  London,  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  in  the  afternoon  to  Horslydown, 
Southwark,  and  in  that  meeting,  being  the  26th 
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of  the  Fourth  month  1659,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  that  assembly,  we  took  each  other  to 
he  man  and  wife. 

God  alone  knew  our  innocency  and  integrity 
in  going  together.  It  was  not  for  gold  or  silver, 
nor  any  outward  thing ;  hut  to  be  serviceable 
to  him  in  our  age  and  generation,  and  to  stand 
witnesses  for  him  and  his  blessed  truth,  where 
he  should  send  us.  I  might  say  with  Tobias, 
"  Thou  madest  Adam,  and  gavest  him  Eve  his 
wife,  for  a  helper  and  stay ;  of  them  came  man- 
kind. Thou  hast  said,  it  is  not  good  that  man 
should  be  alone,  let  us  make  him  an  aid  like 
himself,"  Tobit  viii.  6,  7. 

Soon  after,  in  the  Lord's  time,  we  made  what 
haste  we  could  to  come  to  the  country,  where 
we  believed  the  Lord  would  have  us  to  be,  and 
we  said,  0  Lord  if  thou  wilt  go  with  us  in  our 
way,  and  give  us  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to 
put  on,  then  0  Lord  thou  shalt  be  our  God; 
and  the  Lord  was  with  us  in  all  our  journey, 
and  gave  unto  us  his  sweet  and  comfortable 
presence. 

Soon  after  we  came  to  Welchpool,  those  pro- 
fessors, who  had  been  and  were  in  great  power, 
began  to  be  faint-hearted,  because  of  the  report 
of  bringing  in  King  Charles  the  second ;  which 
in  a  little  time  was  accomplished,  and  those 
that  were  in  great  pomp,  were  brought  to  prison 
themselves.  And  I  was  had  before  the  first 
justices  that  were  made  in  these  parts  by  the 
authority  of  King  Charles  the  second,  in  the 
year  1660,  notwithstanding  I  was  a  prisoner  to 
the  magistrate  of  the  town.  When  I  went  up 
before  them,  many  of  the  people  of  the  town 
followed  me  to  see  what  would  become  of  me, 
and  to  what  prison  they  would  send  me,  or 
what  punishment  they  would  inflict  upon  me. 
But  the  Lord  was  with  me,  and  I  feared  not 
man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  but  the 
living  God,  whom  I  desired  to  obey  in  all 
things.  When  I  was  come  into  the  room  (it 
being  in  the  night)  the  high  sheriff,  Colonel 
Mostyn,  and  the  justices,  stood  as  people  in 
amaze,  to  see  me  come  with  my  hat  on  my  head 
amongst  them,  and  spoke  not  one  word  to  me  for 
some  time.  In  a  little  while,  I  asked  them, 
whether  they  sent  for  me  there  ?  They  said, 
they  did.  One  of  the  justices  asked  me,  where 
i  had  that  new  way  and  strange  religion  ?  I 
answered  him,  it  was  the  good  old  way  that  the 
prophets  and  servants  of  God  lived  and  walked 
in ;  and  that  way  I  have  found,  and  desired  to 
walk  in  it  all  my  days.  That  justice  was  peev- 
ish, and  said  I  think  the  man  is  mad ;  I  think 
we  must  have  him  whipt;  though  I  answered 
them  according  to  Scripture,  yet  they  were  ig- 
norant of  it.  They  demanded  of  me  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy;  I  told 
them,  that  my  Lord  and  Master  Christ  Jesus, 
a  id  his  apostle  James,  commanded  me  not  to 
swear  at  all.  They  had  a  priest  with  them,  who 


took  upon  him  to  question  me.  The  first  thing 
he  asked  me,  was,  which  was  first,  reason  or 
Scripture?  I  told  him  reason  was  before  Scrip- 
ture ;  God  made  man  a  reasonable  creature,  in  his 
own  image  ;  and  the  first  part  of  the  Scriptures 
now  extant  was  writ  by  Moses.  The  apostle  tells 
us,  that  the  law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  I  farther  told 
them,  that  holy  men  of  God  gave  them  forth 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
to  this,  they  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  But  the 
priest  put  some  ensnaring  questions  to  me  ;  and 
when  I  perceived  it,  I  asked  the  justices,  what 
that  man  was  ?  whether  he  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  not  ?  And  whether  he  was  not  a 
priest?  They  said,  they  looked  upon  him  to 
be  a  fitter  man  than  themselves  to  discourse 
with  me  about  religion.  I  told  them,  I  thought 
he  was  as  the  high  priest  among  the  Jews,  who 
put  ensnaring  questions  to  Christ,  when  he  was 
brought  before  them,  to  seek  to  make  him  an 
offender ;  and  turned  myself  to  the  justices,  and 
desired  them  to  take  notice  of  that  man,  who  laid 
those  ensnaring  questions,  to  seek  to  make  me 
an  offender.  Then  the  priest  left  me,  and  the 
justices  asked  me,  (seeing  I  would  not  take 
the  oaths)  whether  I  would  give  bail  ?  and 
said,  they  would  take  my  father's  bail  for  my 
good  behaviour.  I  told  them  my  cause  was  just, 
and  I  was  innocent,  and  would  give  them  no 
bail,  for  truth  binds  me  to  my  good  behaviour. 
Then  the  high  sheriff  (a  very  fair  man)  told 
me,  I  was  a  strange  man,  and  of  a  strange  per- 
suasion, to  come  with  my  hat  upon  my  head 
among  them,  and  would  not  take  the  oaths,  nor 
give  bail.  You,  know,  said  he,  that  Paul  said 
to  Festus,  noble  Festus.  I  told  him  that  Paul 
had  tried  Festus,  but  I  had  not  yet  tried  him ; 
and  it  might  be  that  I  might  speak  of  him,;- 
noble  sheriff.  Upon  this  they  were  most  of  themij 
very  pleasant.  He  asked  me,  who  I  did  knowj 
there  ?  There  were  several  justices  my  rela- 
tions present,  who  very  well  knew  me,  but  I 
made  mention  of  none  of  them  ;  but  told  him  \ 
knew  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  Charles 
Jones,  whose  prisoner  I  was.  Then  thei 
called  for  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he  knei 
me  ?  He  said,  he  did  very  well,  for  I  was  borj 
and  bred  in  the  town  among  them,  and  was  a  J 
very  honest  young  man  all  along ;  but,  said  he, 
what  devil  he  hath  now,  I  know  not.  They 
asked  him,  whether  I  was  his  prisoner  ?  He  said 
I  was.  Then  said  the  justices,  take  him  again  to: 
your  custody.  As  I  was  going  out  of  the  roof 
I  told  them,  that  I  brought  a  good  hat  on  da 
head  there,  but  was  going  away  without  it,  (fjg! 
some  of  the  baser  sort  had  conveyed  it  awaM 
but  the  justices  made  diligent  search  about  it  : 
so  it  was  brought  me  again,  and  put  upon  ny 
head,  and  they  parted  with  me  very  friendly 
and  the  town  magistrate  took  me  a  little  froq 
them,  and  bid  me  go  home  to  my  wife  and 
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mily.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
accompanied  me  home,  praising  God  in  their 
way  for  my  deliverance,  for  several  things  were 
threatened  against  me ;  but,  blessed  be  God 
|  truth  was  over  all  and  had  dominion  ;  and  the 
witness  of  God  was  reached  in  many  of  them, 
!  and  the  high  sheriff  continued  loving  and  kind 
1     to  Friends,  and  ready  to  serve  them  in  what 
1  !  he  could  all  his  life  time,  as  also  was  his  de- 

I  puty  sheriff,  and  several  other  of  the  justices. 
3  •     About  the  third  month,  1660,  many  of  those 
professors,  captains,  lieutenants  and  soldiers, 
1    that  were  in  arms  in  Oliver's  and  Richard 
e    Cromwell's  days,  were  put  in  prison  in  the 
a    town  of  Montgomery.    My  wife  and  I  did  fore- 
>Ji    see,  that  I  should  be  sent  there  to  them,  though 
'e  ;  I  never  was  a  soldier,  nor  bore  any  arms,  for 
J'    either  side.    And  in  a  little  time  there  came  a 
^  j  troop  of  horse  for  me,  to  bring  me  to  prison. 
M  I  My  relations  offered  to  give  bail  for  me,  but  it 
att  was  not  accepted.    So  I  went  to  acquaint  my 
wife  of  it,  and  to  make  myself  ready  to  go  with 
them.    One  of  the  soldiers  came  up  stairs  af- 
m  ter  me  with  a  pistol  and  naked  sword,  and  my 
jwife  rising  herself  up,  and  sitting  in  bed,  (be- 
®  jing  delivered  but  three  days  before  of  her  first 
Mi  child),  she  said,  dear  husband,  be  faithful  to 
BJ  God,  whatever  becomes  of  me.    The  soldier 
a  seeing  her  retreated  back.    So  I  went  down  to 
121  the  troop  of  horse  standing  in  the  street  before 
m  my  house.    There  was  among  them  one  bad 
r ' 1  man  (that  run  away  in  my  father's  debt)  threa- 
ps tened  to  compel  me  to  follow  his  horse's  heels 
161  on  foot  many  miles.    Rut  by  this  time  several 
n'jof  the  aldermen,  and  others  of  the  town,  were 
^■gathered  together  in  the  street,  who  desired 
^■  this  man  and  others  of  the  troop  to  let  me  alone 
•-■for  that  time,  and  they  would  engage  body  for 
^llipody,  that  I  should  be  in  prison  next  morning; 
hjput  they  could  not  prevail.    At  length  some  of 
m Ithe  aldermen  fell  into  a  rage,  and  bid  them 
reilpeddle  with  me  if  they  durst ;  and  bid  me  go 
]'|;o  my  house,  which  I  was  not  willing  to  da; 
iiffiI7or  great  fear  came  upon  me,  lest  there  should 
iE|)e  a  quarrel  among  them  concerning  my  going 
:i'l>r  staying.    But  one  or  two  of  the  aldermen, 
kAeing  more  considerate  than  the  rest,  desired 
Mheir  patience  till  the  captain  might  be  spoken 
fj:|<vithf  who  was  then  in  town.    He  soon  granted 
i  fthat  I  should  stay  at  home  that  night,  and  be 
na  Montgomery  prison  next  morning,  and  was 
eaBPSry  a*  that  bad  man  for  his  incivility  towards 
ilame  aldermen  that  interceded  for  me ;  for  the 

■  aptain  knew  I  was  a  peaceable  man,  and  never 
q  woncerned  myself  in  fighting  for  one  side  or 
t  wther.  When  the  troop  had  their  orders,  they 
•twent  on  their  way ;  and  I  praised  God  in  the 
i  «;iultitude  of  his  mercies,  that  there  was  not 

fllood  shed  that  day;  for  many  of  the  young 

■  ien  of  the  town,  with  the  aldermen,  were  ga- 
tiered  together  with  clubs  and  staves,  saying, 

«B'hy  should  a  town's-born  child  be  so  abused 


by  such  a  bad  fellow  as  that  was,  before-men- 
tioned ?  My  heart  often  trembled  within  me, 
lest  anything  should  fall  amiss  in  this  tumult ; 
and  I  desired  them  often,  before  they  went  to 
the  captain,  that  I  might  go  along  with  thern 
towards  my  prison. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ADVANTAGES  OF  CALAMITY. 

This  is  the  natural  history  of  calamity.  The 
changes  which  break  up  at  short  intervals  the 
prosperity  of  men,  are  advertisements  of  a  na- 
ture whose  law  is  growth.  Evermore  it  is  the 
order  of  nature  to  grow,  and  every  soul  is  by 
this  intrinsic  necessity  quitting  its  whole  sys- 
tem of  things,  its  friends,  and  home,  and  law, 
and  faith,  as  the  shell-fish  crawls  out  of  its 
beautiful  but  stony  case,  because  it  no  longer 
admits  of  its  growth,  and  slowly  forms  a  new 
house.  In  proportion  to  the  vigor  of  the  indi- 
vidual, these  revolutions  are  frequent,  until  in 
some  happier  mind  they  are  incessant,  and  all 
wordly  relations  hang  very  loosely  about  him, 
becoming  as  it  were  a  transparent  fluid  membrane 
through  which  the  form  is  always  seen,  and  not, 
as  in  most  men,  an  iiduratcd  heterogeneous 
fabric  of  many  dates,  and  of  no  settled  charac- 
ter, in  which  the  man  is  imprisoned.  Then 
there  can  be  enlargement,  and  the  man  of  to-day 
scarcely  recognises  the  man  of  yesterday.  And 
such  should  be  the  outward  biography  of  man 
in  time,  a  putting  off  of  dead  circumstances,  day 
by  day,  as  he  renews  his  raiment  day  by  day. 
But  to  us,  in  our  lapsed  state,  resting,  not  ad- 
vancing, resisting,  not  co-operating  with  the 
divine  expansion,  this  growth  comes  by  shocks 

The  sure  years  reveal  the  deep,  remedial 
force  that  underlies  all  facts.  The  death  of  a 
dear  friend,  wife,  brother,  lover,  which  seemed 
nothing  but  privation,  somewhat  later  assumes 
the  aspect  of  a  guide  or  genius;  for  it  com- 
monly operates  revolutions  in  our  way  of  life, 
terminates  an  epoch  of  infancy  or  of  youth, 
which  was  waiting  to  be  closed,  breaks  up  a 
wonted  occupation,  or  a  household,  or  style  of 
living,  and  allows  the  formation  of  new  ones 
more  friendly  to  the  growth  of  character. — 
Emerson. 

(Selected.) 
QUIET  VIRTUES. 

It  is  in  such  gentle  and  quiet  virtues  as  meek- 
ness and  forbearance  that  the  happiness  and  use- 
fulness of  life  consist,  far  more  than  in  brilliant 
eloquence,  splendid  talent  or  illustrious  deed* 
that  shall  send  the  name  to  future  times.  .  It  is 
the  bubbling  spring  which  flows  gently ;  the  lit- 
tle rivulet  which  glides  through  the  meadow, 
and  runs  along  day  and  night  by  the  farm- 
house that  is  useful,  rather  than  the  swollen 
flood  or  the  roaring  cataract.    Niagara  exci  cs 
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our  wonder,  and  we  stand  amazed  at  the  power 
and  greatness  of  God  there  as  "he  pours  it 
from  the  hollow  of  his  hand."  But  one  Niagara 
is  enough  for  a  continent  or  a  world,  while  the 
same  world  needs  thousands  and  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  silver  fountains  and  gently  flowing  riv- 
ulets, that  shall  water  every  farm  and  every 
meadow,  and  every  garden,  and  that  shall  flow 
on,  every  day  and  every  night,  with  their 
gentle  and  quiet  beauty.  So  with  the  acts  of 
our  lives.  It  is  not  by  great  deeds  only,  like 
those  of  Howard — not  by  great  sufferings  only, 
like  those  of  the  martyrs — that  good  is  to  be 
done;  it  is  by  the  daily  and  quiet  virtues  of 
life — the  Christian  temper,  the  meek  forbear- 
ance, the  spirit  of  forgiveness  in  the  husband, 
the  wife,  the  father,  the  mother,  the  brother, 
the  sister,  the  friend,  the  neighbor — that  good 
is  to  be  done,  and  in  this  all  may  be  useful. 


Memorial  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning 
our  deceased  friend  Samuel  Comfort. 

We  feel  engaged  to  offer  the  following  mem- 
orial concerning  this  our  beloved  friend,  whom 
we  esteemed  as  a  father  in  Israel,  hoping  the 
self-denying  life  which  he  lived,  may  stimulate 
others  to  follow  his  example  of  obedience  to 
Christ. 

He  was  born  near  Mount  Holly,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  7th  of  the  seventh 
month,  1776.  His  parents,  John  and  Mary 
Comfort  (she  being  a  daughter  of  our  ancient 
friend  John  Woolman,)  were  members  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  educated  him 
in  accordance  with  its  principles  and  testimo- 
nies. 

At  a  very  early  age,  his  tender  and  suscepti- 
ble mind  received  lasting  impressions,  and  as 
he  yielded  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  Truth, 
he  was  preserved  from  many  of  the  hurtful 
customs  that  surrounded  him. 

When  about  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  led  to 
contemplate  the  wonderful  works  of  the  great 
Creator;  and  to  inquire  concerning  things 
that  were  beyond  the  comprehension  of  finite 
man ;  and  whilst  in  that  inquiring,  waiting 
state,  much  instruction  was  administered,  and 
lasting  impressions  sealed  on  his  mind.  In 
after  life,  he  makes  allusion  to  the  impressions 
then  made,  as  follows :  "  They  had  no  small 
tendency  to  preserve  me  from  entering  into 
improper  and  unprofitable  speculations  and 
reasonings,  in  regard  to  those  secret  things 
which  belong  not  to  man,  but  to  God  only, 
and  to  whom  it  may  please  him  to  reveal  some 
of  them." 

When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents,  and  settled  near  Mor- 
risville,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  where 
lie  continued  to  reside  most  of  the  remainder  of 


his  life.  After  having  finished  his  school  educa- 
tion, he  was  principally  engaged  in  school  teach- 
ing, until  the  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place 
in  the  summer  of  1803.  Some  time  previous  to 
this  occurrence,  he  was  visited  by  sickness  and 
reduced  very  low,  so  that  his  life  was  des- 
paired of.  Under  this  dispensation  he  was 
brought  into  a  state  of  perfect  resignation  to 
the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  in  that 
resigned  state,  it  was  clearly  shown  him  that 
it  was  the  Divine  will  that  he  should  be  res- 
tored to  health  again ;  that  there  was  an  al- 
lotted service  for  him  to  perform,  and  that  he 
should  live  to  old  age.  After  having  attained 
the  age  of  nearly  four  score  years,  he  made 
this  allusion  to  the  subject :  "  Divine,  imme- 
diate revelation  hath  not  ceased,  and  he  who 
is  a  covenant-keeping  God,  made  the  revela- 
tion so  plain  and  clear  to  my  understanding, 
that  there  was  no  room  for  doubting  or  uncer- 
tainly." 

In  the  tenth  month,  1804,  he  was  married 
to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Martha 
Moon,  a  member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  great  harmony,  until 
the  close  of  her  life,  which  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1835.  After  having  entered  on  the 
active  duties  of  life  as  a  farmer,  he  felt  it 
right  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  giving  out, 
or  allowing  spirituous  liquors  to  be  used  by 
those  in  his  employ.  The  result  was  attended 
with  such  satisfaction,  that  he  labored  much 
to  persuade  others  to  adopt  the  same  practice. 

He  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance,  and  he  several  times  visited  the 
retailers  of  spirituous  liquors  within  the  limits 
of  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  also  many  of 
those  who  used  it.  The  concern  dwelt  with 
him,  and  as  ability  was  given,  and  way  opened, 
he  continued  to  labor  in  that  righteous  cause. 
For  a  long  period  of  years  he  was  concerned 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  products  of  free 
labor  for  use  in  his  family,  when  he  could  ob- 
tain them,  thus  practically  bearing  a  testimony 
against  the  iniquity  of  slavery. 

His  mind  having  been  early  visited  by  the 
tendering  influence  of  Divine  love,  as  obedi- 
ence was  kept  to,  he  was  made  willing  to  de- 
clare to  others  the  gospel  message,  and  what 
the  Lord  had  done  for  him.  By  dwelling  low 
and  yielding  to  the  manifestations  of  the  Di- 
vine will,  he  grew  in  his  gift,  and  became  emi- 
nently qualified  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  Truth. 
In  the  year  1815,  his  ministry  was  acknow- ) 
ledged  by  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetim 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  In  the  twelft 
month  of  that  year  he  was  furnished  with 
minute  to  travel  on  Truth's  account,  and  w 
favored  to  return  in  peace.  He  was  dilige 
in  business,  laboring  for  many  years  with  his 
own  hands  for  the  support  of  his  family ;  he 
was  regular  in  the  attendance  of  religious 
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meetings,  both  for  worship  and  discipline, 
taking  his  family  with  him, — not  suffering  his 
temporal  concerns  to  hinder  him  from  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty.  In  advanced  life  he 
frequently  testified,  publicly,  that  he  believed 
he  had  been  blessed  both  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally on  that  account. 

In  the  twelfth  month,  1839,  he  entered  into 
the  married  state  with  Elizabeth  Cox,  a  minis- 
ter and  member  of  Mount  Holly  Monthly 
Meeting.  As  a  husband,  he  was  kind  and  af- 
fectionate ;  as  a  parent,  ever  watchful  over  his 
children,  by  example  and  precept  inciting 
them  to  the  witness  within,  which,  if  obeyed, 
would  preserve  them  in  innocency.  As  a 
neighbor,  he  was  highly  esteemed,  careful  in 
his  conduct  and  dealings,  that  no  cause  of  of- 
fence or  dissatisfaction  should  be  given.  Thus 
his  Christian  deportment  endeared  him  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  intercourse.  For 
many  years  his  house  was  much  resorted  to  by 
the  young,  as  well  as  those  more  advanced  in 
life,  his  conversation  being  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining, and  many  that  have  visited  him  can 
testify  they  have  been  benefited  by  his  society. 
He  felt  great  satisfaction  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures of  Truth  in  his  family,  and  in  his  public 
communications  often  quoted  and  applied  them 
pertinently. 

By  dwelling  in  a  state  of  watchfulness  and 
prayer,  he  was  favored  to  obtain  great  com- 
mand over  his  words,  and  sometimes  expressed 
that  he  was  laboring  to  bring  his  thoughts  into 
subserviency  to  the  Divine  will.  Of  his  min- 
isterial labors,  it  may  be  said  he  was  sound  in 
.word  and  doctrine,  and  that  his  communica- 
Itions  were  not  in  the  enticing  words  of  man's 
Iwisdom,  but  were  tender,  persuasive,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  savor  of  life.  His  testi- 
Jmonies  were  seldom  lengthy,  were  more  practi- 
cal than  doctrinal  in  their  character,  pointing 
jO,  and  enforcing  the  necessity  of,  obedience  to 
:he  inward  manifestations  of  Divine  life  and 
j  ightin  the  soul,  as  a  sure,  unerring  guide,  not 
jtnly  in  things  appertaining  to  our  spiritual  in- 
|  erests,  but  also  those  which  relate  to  our  temporal 
Lffairs.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in,  and  advo- 
cate of  the  authenticity  of  the  records  of  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth,  and  was  wont  to  give  to  the 
larables  and  portions  of  the  historical  parts, 
Ihat  spiritual  interpretation  which  he  believed 
|hey  would  bear,  and  thus  convey  instruction 
m  the  seeker  after  truth.  The  testimonies 
jroinulgated  by  early  Friends  were  dear  to  his 
Jest  life,  and  the  departure  from  them  by  any 
|  tnongst  us  was  painful  to  his  feelings. 

He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  excellent  order 
?  our  discipline,  believing  it  to  have  been  es- 
iblished  in  best  wisdom,  and  designed  as  a 
edge  about  us,  for  our  preservation,  and  when 
liministered  in  the  spirit  of  restoring  love,  a 


benefit  to  individuals  and  to  the  society.  As 
a  disciplinarian,  he  was  eminently  useful  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  society,  and  by  dwel- 
ling near  the  fountain  of  light  and  life,  he  was 
favored  to  minister  to  the  comfort  and  consola- 
tion of  the  church. 

For  a  period  of  about  forty  years  he  was 
much  engaged,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
friends  at  home,  in  the  performance  of  religious 
visits  within  the  limits  of  our  own  and  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  as  appears  by  minutes 
and  indorsements  on  his  return,  to  the  peace  of 
his  own  mind,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
visited. 

In  the  first  month,  1857,  in  consequence  of 
a  fall,  he  was  much  disabled,  and  confined  to 
his  bed  for  several  months,  during  which  time 
he  passed  through  much  bodily  suffering, 
which  he  bore  with  patience  and  resignation, 
often  saying,  it  might  be  worse.  He  would 
sometimes  say,  "I  have  nothing  to  boast  of;  if 
I  have  attained  to  anything  valuable,  it  has 
been  by  the  grace,  mercy,  and  goodness  of  my 
Heavenly  Father.  Though  still  suffering,  he 
so  far  recovered  as  several  times  to  attend  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  his  own  particular,  and 
some  neighboring  meetings,  when  health  per- 
mitted. In  the  latter  part  of  the  •  twelfth 
month,  1861,  his  increasing  infirmities  confined 
him  to  his  bed,  in  which  condition  he  continued 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  would  some- 
times remark,  "  that  he  did  not  know  why  he 
was  kept  here  so  long,  unless  it  was  that  he 
should  be  an  example  of  patience  to  others, 
that  he  was  waiting  his  good  Master's  time, 
and  had  no  will  or  judgment  in  the  matter." 
On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  third  month, 
1862,  his  illness  increased,  with  severe  pain 
and  sickness.  Being  aware  of  his  approaching 
dissolution,  he  gave  some  instructions  respect- 
ing the  interment  of  the  body,  and  said,  "  he 
had  always  endeavored  to  live  so  as  to  be  an 
example  of  plainness  to  his  family  and  to  those 
around  him,  and  wished  his  body  to  be  interred 
in  a  plain  and  simple  manner."  On  third-day 
morning,  the  25th,  on  being  asked  how  he  felt, 
he  replied,  "  I  am  almost  done  ;  I  cannot  last 
much  longer ;  my  mind  is  peaceful,  and  my 
way  is  clear,  and  I  have  a  bright  prospect  of  a 
happy  immortality."  He  continued  sensible 
till  near  the  close,  which  took  place  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  was  released 
from  suffering,  and,  we  believe  his  spirit  took 
its  departure  to  another  and  a  happier  state  of 
existence.  He  died  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
age,  having  been  a  minister  46  years.  On  the 
sixth-day  following,  his  remains  were  taken  to 
the  Falls  Meeting  House,  where  a  solemn 
meeting  was  held  on  the  occasion,  and  several 
testimonies  borne  in  memory  of  departed  worth, 
after  which  they  were  interred  in  the  burial 
ground  adjoining. 
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Eead  and  approved  in  Falls  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, held  the  7th  of  second  month,  1863. 

David  Palmer, 
Catharine  Burgess, 

Clerks. 

At  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
held  at  Wrightstown,  the  26th  of  second 
month,  1863,  the  above  Memorial  concerning 
our  friend  Samuel  Comfort,  prepared  by  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  was  read,  ap- 
proved and  signed,  and  directed  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Representative  Committee,  or 
Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

Barclay  Knight, 
Elizabeth  K.  Eastburn, 

Clerks. 

The  decease  of  our  beloved  friend  Miriam 
Gover,  of  Waterford,  Ya.,  has  revived  in  the 
recollection  of  one  of  our  contributors  the  im- 
pressive occasion  of  the  funeral,  in  1842,  of  her 
husband,  Jesse  Gover, — an  account  of  which 
he  has  sent  us  for  publication. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  BURIAL  OF  JESSE  GOVER,  OF  WATERFORD, 
LOUDON  COUNTY,  VA. 

On  First-day,  the  13th  of  the  11th  month, 
•1842,  information  was  given  out  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  at  Goose  Creek,  of  the  decease  of 
Jesse  Gover,  of  Waterford,  and  that  10  o'clock 
next  day  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the  fu- 
neral. Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed,  a 
large  concourse  of  Friends  and  others  assem- 
bled at  the  late  dwelling  of  the  deceased,  to 
perform  the  last  sad  office  of  respect  for  him. 
A  short  time  before  the  procession  left  the 
house,  the  company  was  informed  that  it  was 
desired  that  a  meeting  should  be  held  at  the 
meeting-house  on  the  occasion.  In  pursuance 
of  this  design,  when  the  company  arrived  at 
the  meeting-house  the  corpse  was  carried  into 
it,  and  the  large  company  soon  took  their 
seats ;  when  a  very  solemn  and  interesting 
meeting  was  held.  After  a  time  of  silence, 
S.  M.  J.  appeared  in  supplication,  fervently  im- 
ploring our  Heavenly  Father  that  the  Divine 
blessing,  on  the  present  solemn  occasion,  might 
be  witnessed  ;  that  as  His  ways  are  unsearcha- 
ble and  past  finding  out,  and  His  dispensations 
were  inscrutable  and  beyond  our  finite  compre- 
hension, he  earnestly  entreated  that  the  present 
trying  dispensation  might  be  sanctified  to  all, 
particularly  to  the  family  of  our  dear  deceased 
brother ;  that  their  language,  as  well  as  the 
language  of  all  might  be,  "  Though  He  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  Him  ;"  so  that  when  the 
time  shall  come  that  we  shall  have  to  put  off 
mortality,  we  shall  have  a  well  grounded  hope 
that  we  are  prepared  to  enter  into  the  realms 
of  endless  bliss,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
spirit  of  our  dear  brother  had,  and  to  join  the 


innumerable  company  of  the  holy  angels,  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  the  living  God. 

Not  long  after,  B.  T.  arose  and  called  our 
attention  to  the  language  of  the  prophet :  "  Call 
a  solemn  assembly ;  assemble  the  elders  and 
those  that  suck  the  breast,"  &c,  and  alluded 
to  this  as  a  solemn  assembly,  gathered  for  a 
solemn  purpose, — that  of  paying  the  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  a  deceased  friend  and  brother; 
one  whose  voice  had  often  been  heard  within 
these  walls,  calling  upon  us  in  the  line  of  the 
ministry  to  give  up  all  and  follow  the  Lord  in 
the  way  of  his  requiring,  and  to  follow  him  as 
he  followed  Christ.  His  loss  would  be  severely 
felt  in  his  endeared  family ;  it  would  be  felt  in 
our  society,  and  in  the  neighborhood  at  large. 
But  we  sorrow  not.  as  those  who  have  no  hope, 
for  we  have  a  well-grounded  assurance  that  his 
spirit  now  rests  in  the  bosom  of  his  God. 

Shortly  after  which,  Miriam  Gover  herself 
arose,  and  in  much  more  than  her  usually  im- 
pressive and  feeling  manner,  said:  "  This  is  to; 
me  indeed  a  solemn  opportunity.    It  is  no 
doubt  so  to  all  present,  but  to  me  it  is  indeed  a 
solemn  opportunity.    I  have  been  called  upon 
to  part  with  a  beloved  companion,  one  who  to 
me  was  all  that  a  husband  could  be,  and  to  his 
children  all  that  a  father  need  be ;  one  who 
earnestly  endeavored  to  do  his  duty  to  his  God." 
She  then  alluded  to  the  evidence  he  gave  in 
his  last  illness  of  his  resignation,  and  the  as-i 
surance  that  all  would  be  well  with  him.  At 
one  time  when  his  family  were  around  him,  he 
said  "that  he  felt  sweet  peace;   that  no- 
thing stood  in  his  way;  that  if  his  master  saw 
fit  to  continue  him  a  little  longer  in  mutability 
he  was  willing,  and  if  he  saw  meet  to  remove 
him  now  he  was  resigned, — though  the  endear; 
ments  of  this  life  were  great,  as  the  compamL 
of  his  family  had  been  to  him  a  little  heaveil^ 
upon  earth."    She  afterwards  most  feelingl;  |5 
and  affectionately  entreated  all  to  give  up  t  jj, 
the  light  of  the  Lord  in  their  souls,  that  thu  jp 
we  might  have  communion  with  the  spirit  c  s;t 
our  God,  so  that  when  we  were  done  with  tim  |fa 
here,  we  might  have  a  similar  assurance  of  r.;- 
happy  eternity.  ■  s't 

After  which,  S.  M.  J.  appeared  in  testimony  ^ 
very  appropriately  alluding  to  the  solemnity  (  ^ 
the  present  occasion,  and  to  the  full  assuranc  ^ 
that  he  felt  of  the  happy  termination  of  th 
trials  and  afflictions  of  his  dear  deceased  br< 
ther,  as  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  1:1 
spirit  was  now  in  the  presence  of  his  God;  an 
he  entreated  all  so  to  live  that  when  the  tin 
came  that  we  should  have  to  give  up  oi  !..  ■ 
stewardship,  as  that  time  must  come  upon  ai  , 
we  might  be  able  to  give  it  up  with  joy,  ai j 
not  with  sorrow. 

A  short  time  after,  the  corpse  was  convey*! 
into  the  graveyard  and  interred.    As  soon  i 
this  was  done,  Miriam  fell  upon  her  knees  ai 
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returned  thanks  to  her  Heavenly  Father  for 
the  mercies  that  day  vouchsafed  to  her ;  for 
He  had  indeed  poured  in  the  oil  and  the  wine, 
and  refreshed  them  with  His  presence;  and  as 
He  had  promised  to  be  with  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  she  entreated  that  His  spirit  might 
still  be  with  them,  particularly  with  the  father- 
less ;  that  it  might  be  with  them  in  all  the 
trials  and  temptations  that  awaited  them,  and 
that  it  might  lead  them  into  a  union  with 
their  God. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NEW  SERIES. 
NO.  VII. 
BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

When  geology  first  began  to  be  looked  into 
as  a  science,  many  and  various  were  the  opin- 
ions and  theories  put  forth  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  that  were  presented.  At  one  place, 
the  rocks  and  strata  were  highly  inclined,  often 
vertical ;  at  another  they  were  seen  in  a  wavy 
position — again  nearly  level,  and,  in  large  areas, 
entirely  so.  Some  early  writers  attempted  to 
account  for  these  various  appearances,  on  the 
supposition  that  volcanic  agency  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause.  Others  thought  appearances  indi- 
cated that  the  matters  of  which  rocks  were  form- 
ed had  been  deposited  in  water,  and  accounted 
for  them  in  this  way.  The  former  was  called  the 
Plutonian  theory,  and  the  latter  the  Wernerian 
theory  from  a  writer  by  the  name  of  Werner 
who  advocated  it. 

Geologists  now  are  of  opinion  that  both  their 
agencies  are  necessary  to  account  for  all  we 
see.  Nothing  short  of  volcanic  power  could 
have  exerted  force  enough  to  tilt  up  strata  on 
jedge,  and  elevate  mountain  ranges  as  we  see 
ithem.  Then  again  we  see  large  areas  covered 
jby  strata,  to  all  appearance  precisely  in  the 
[position  in  which  they  were  deposited,  with  no 
[appearance  of  disturbance  or  dislocation.  All 
[stratified  rocks,  composed  of  layers  like  the 
Heaves  of  a  book,  are  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  water  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position; 
and  where  they  are  found  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion, are  believed  to  have  been  acted  upon  by 
home  force  from  beneath  that  broke  the  strata 
■and  turned  it  up ;  thus,  presenting  the  edge  of 
lit  to  the  surface  instead  of  the  last  deposited 
[portion.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  along 
lithe  whole  of  the  Atlantic  front  of  the  United 
Iptates  next  above  tide  water.  The  primordial 
■  rocks,  or  those  that  are  believed  to  have  been 
Hirst  formed,  are  all  elevated,  and  many  nearly 
jhr  quite  vertical.  There  is  one  remarkable 
Ibeeuliarity,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
|  :his  force  has  been  exerted  so  entirely  in 
Ibne  direction,  and  so  much  more  in  one  place 
■than  another:  so  as  to  elevate  our  mountains 
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many  hundred  feet  above  the  general  level, 
and  that  in  such  narrow  and  uniform  lines  and 
to  such  great  distances.  The  direction  of  the 
upheaved  strata  and  of  the  mountains  are  all 
parallel  and  in  one  direction,  and  that  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  sea  coast,  rather  approach- 
ing it  as  it  advances  north.  As  we  advance 
toward  the  Alleghany  mountains,  this  force  ap- 
pears'to  have  been  exerted  in  the  same  direction, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  less  powerful,  for 
there  we  see  the  strata  in  a  wavy  position,  as 
as  if  the  force  had  been  insufficient  to  break 
through,  and  merely  bent  it  upward  and  left  it 
so.  Here  we  find  none  of  those  hard  primor- 
dial rocks  that  we  meet  with  further  east 
where  the  strata  has  been  turned  on  the  edge. 

This  breaking  up  of  the  primordial  strata, 
must  have  caused  a  vast  amount  of  fine  and 
loose  particles  of  rock  and  other  matter,  to  be 
liberated  and  deposited  elsewhere.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  extensively  the  case,  and 
to  have  been  the  means  of  forming  other  rocks. 
These  latter  have  been  called  secondary  rocks, 
from  their  having  been  derived  from  older  or 
primary  rocks.  These  secondary  rocks  have 
not  often  been  much  disturbed ;  where  they 
have  been  elevated,  they  are  at  a  low  angle, 
but  they  are  mostly  nearly  horizontal.  These 
are  largely  exhibited  in  the  Mississippi 
valley. 

There  is  another  formation  to  which  geolo- 
gists have  given  the  name  of  diluvian,  from  a 
belief  of  its  having  been  formed  by  water  act- 
ing on  the  other  formations.  This  formation 
is  composed  of  water-worn  or  rounded  peb- 
bles, sand  and  clay,  and  is  largely  met  with  be- 
tween the  head  of  tide  water  and  the  sea  shore 
along  our  coast,  and  even  covers  up  some  of 
the  primordial  formation  just  above  tide-water. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  water;  partly,  perhaps,  by  powerful 
currents  acting  on  the  materials  of  the  other 
formations,  and  carrying  them  to  lower  levels. 

This  action  of  water  by  powerful  currents  has 
doubtless  had  a  very  marked  effect  in  produ- 
cing the  present  condition  of  things  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  We  see  immense  chasms 
evidently  worn  into  the  hardest  rocks  by  the 
action  of  water,  and  then  again,  the  materials 
that  are  borne  down  by  the  water  are  deposited 
so  as  to  form  large  areas,  fitted  for  the  habita- 
tion of  man.  Our  large  rivers  all  give  evi- 
dence of  this  wearing  away  of  rock,  and  no 
State  in  this  Union  gives  greater  evidence  of 
this  than  Kentucky  :  most  of  her  rivers  have 
deep  channels  worn  into  the  hard  limestone 
and  sandstone  rock,  many  of  them  from  two 
to  six  hundred  feet  deep. 

Niagara  river  is  another  grand  exhibit  of 
this  power;  and  some  persons  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  evidence  of  the  probable  age  of  the 
earth,  by  calculating  the  time  necessary  to  ex- 
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cavate  this  bed  from  the  heights  of  Queenstown 
to  the  Falls,  by  estimating  the  progress  the 
river  is  now  making  in  wearing  away  the  rocks 
at  the  Falls.  No  evidence  of  the  probable  age 
of  the  earth  can  be  obtained  from  this  source, 
for  several  reasons.  First,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  of  the  rate  of  progress  heretofore 
made  by  what  is  now  making-  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  limestone  rock  at  the  surface  now 
is  greater  than  it  was  lower  down,  and  while 
the  bed  of  shale  has  been  uniform,  there  were 
other  beds  of  rocks  below  the  shale  towards 
Queenstown  harder  than  either;  and  there  the 
Falls  must  have  been  at  least  100  feet  higher 
than  they  are  now,  supposing  them  to  have  be- 
gun there.  Again  the  width  of  the  channel 
now  occupied  by  the  Falls,  measuring  the  cir- 
cle of  the  horse  shoe  as  it  is  called,  is  about 
four  times  its  width  lower  down;  hence  we 
cannot  suppose  the  rate  of  progress  to  have 
been  uniformily  the  same  as  it  now  is.  But 
the  most  convincing  argument  against  such  a 
conclusion,  is  the  fact  that  the  shale  of  which 
the  base  of  the  Falls  is  composed  contains  im- 
pressions of  organisms,  that  show  it  to  have 
once  been  the  bed  of  the  sea,  long  after  the 
earth  assumed  its  present  form.  When  the 
Erie  canal  was  in  construction,  there  were 
found  many  impressions  of  trilobites  and  others 
of  that  age,  which  then  excited  much  curiosity. 
Hugh  Miller,  in  his  "Testimony  of  the  Rocks," 
shows,  that  there  can  be  no  conclusions  in  re- 
lation to  chronology  drawn  from  the  chasm  of 
Niagara  river. 

Another  writer,  David  Christy,  in  a  well 
written  article  in  the  11  Cincinnatus/7  printed 
near  Cincinnati,  sustains  the  same  view.  He 
shows  that  powerful  denuding  agencies  have 
been  in  operation  in  many  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  removing  large  portions  of  strata,  and 
excavating  channels  that  now  are  beds  of  rivers. 
He  proves  that  the  present  channel  of  Niagara, 
at  least  from  the  whirlpool  to  Queenstown,  and 
perhaps  further  up,  was  excavated  before  the 
present  Niagara  river  had  an  existence.  At 
the  whirlpool  the  present  river  turns  nearly  at 
right  angles  towards  Queenstown,  and  from 
there,  there  is  an  ancient  channel  500  feet  in 
width  in  the  rocks  to  St.  David's,  a  point  on 
the  lake  shore  west  of  the  present  river.  This 
channel  is  filled  up  with  a  diluvial  deposit,  at 
least  as  low  as  the  bed  of  the  present  river  and 
how  much  lower  is  not  known.  This  channel 
is  lower  at  the  surface  than  that  to  Queens- 
town, and  Christy  considers  it  not  improbable 
that  it  may  have  continued  further  up  the 
river  above  the  whirlpool  towards  the  Falls,  so 
that  when  the  river  began  to  flow,  it  entered 
this  channel,  and  finding  the  present  channel 
below  the  whirlpool  not  filled  up  full  with  di- 
luvium, it  excavated  that  out  of  the  present 
channel,  instead  of  the  other,    He  bases  his 


conclusions  on  the  fact  of  the  surface  being 
higher  at  Queenstown  than  at  St.  David's,  and 
concludes  that  if  both  channels  had  been  filled 
to  the  surface  as  the  one  now  is,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  river  to  have  forced  its 
way  up  hill  to  Queenstown,  but  would  have 
passed  on  to  St.  David's.  The  fact  of  the  de- 
luvium  filling  up  that  chasm,  shows  that  it 
must  have  existed  before  that  deposit  was 
made. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  6,  1863. 

The  proceedings  of  the  several  Conferences 
held  during  the  weeks  of  our  late  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  on  the 
subject  of  Education  and  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  of  learning,  have  not  as  yet  been 
reported  in  our  paper,  but  we  propose  at  an 
early  date,  to  give  some  account  of  them.  Our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  feeling  which  prevailed  at  the 
Conferences  in  Philadelphia,  our  friends  in 
New  York  have  proposed  an  alteration  in  the 
constitution  which  will  probably  harmonize  all 
the  friends  of  the  cause,  within  the  limits  of 
the  three  Yearly  Meetings,  and  give  a  corre- 
sponding impetus  to  the  subscription. 

We  learn  that  the  recent  series  of  Confer- 
ences in  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties  have 
been  quite  encouraging  in  their  results,  and 
that  the  subscriptions  taken,  warrant  the  hope 
that  Friends  generally  in  these  sections  of  our  ' 
Yearly  Meeting  will  embrace  the  opportunity 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  this  much-needed 
Institution. 


The  Philadelphia  Executive  Committee  foi 
promoting  subscriptions  to   Friends'  Eduea 
tional  Association,  will  meet  on  6th  day  morn* 
ing,  6th  mo.,  12th,  at  11  o'clock,  at  Race  stret 
Meeting  House,  up  stairs. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Clerk. 


Died,  5th  mo.,  18th,  Rebecca,  widow  of  Stephei 
Byerly,  aged  70  years,  a  member  of  Race  Strec 
Meeting. 

 ,  5th  mo.,  18th,  Deborah  Rockhill,  in  her  87th 

year,  belonging  to  the  same  meeting. 


The  cheerful  are  busy ;  when  trouble  kno( 
at  your  door  or  rings  the  bell,  he  will  generall 
retire  if  you  send  him  word  you  are  u  engaged. 
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From  the  Public  Ledger. 
THE  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


Professor  Agassiz  gave  a  brief  lecture  in 
Boston,  not  long  since,  on  this  subject, — "  Why 
knowledge  is  not  more  plentiful  than  it  is  )  that 
is,  more  generally  diffused  ;  and  how  it  might 
become  so."  The  subject  is  a  suggestive  one, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many  of 
those  nations  which  have  produced  some  men 
of  the  most  profound  cultivation,  there  has  been 
thus  far  very  little  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Spain  and  Italy,  especially 
the  latter,  have  for  ages  produced  some  of  the 
most  profound  persons  in  every  branch  of 
literature,  science,  speculation  and  art,  while 
yet  but  few  families  have  any  culture.  Europe, 
generally,  has  not  a  quarter  of  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  which  belongs  to  this  country — and 
in  New  England,  around  about  Boston, 
probably  the  spread  of  knowledge  on  all  sub- 
jects is  more  general  and  rapid  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  that  a  very  high  one,  than  in  any 
other  country  on  the  globe.  It  is  the  isolation 
of  knowledge  that  causes  it  to  die  out,  and  the 
diffusion  of  it  that  causes  it  to  grow.  Hence, 
knowledge  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  is  turned  to 
no  use,  and  has  rather  declined;  while  in  this 
country,  it  is  constantly  and  rapidly  growing 
k  and  producing  the  most  valuable  discoveries. 
The  first  condition  of  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge is  that,  those  who  communicate  it  be  not 
too  far  removed  by  superiority  from  those 
whom  they  teach.  The  teacher  must  place 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  taught,  and  lead 
them  up  by  degrees.  This  will  be  best  and 
y  most  easily  accomplished  by  there  being  teach- 
ers of  all  grades — each  knowing  a  little,  but 
aofc  too  much  more  than  those  whom  they  in- 
H<  struct. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  must  connect  our 
teaching  with  sensible  objects  to  diffuse  know- 
ledge.   We  have  books  in  plenty — good  books 
— containing  valuable  truths ;  but  the  boohs 
(need  to  be  connected  with  things.    The  most 
real  instruction  on  every  subject  is  conveyed 
\ 1    by  object  lessons.    To  illustrate  this,  Professor 
gassiz  showed  how  he  taught  his  children 
-  I;  geography  when  three  or  four  years  old.  He 
•:  I  :ook  them  out  on  Lake  Neufchatel,  in  Switzer- 
land, showed  them   the  town,  the  lake,  the 
nountains,  the  valleys  and  the  rivers — all  in 
ihe  distance,  where  they  looked  small,  so  that 
ihe  eye  could  take  in  the  whole.    They  knew 
wihe  names  of  those  towns,  mountains  and  rivers, 
Ifcnd  how  large  they  were.  Then  he  took  a  map 
/itatid  showed  them  there  the  outlines  of  the  lake, 
#|  i  picture  smaller  still  of  the  whole,  so  that  they 
Lnew  them  to  be  a  miniature  of  the  whole  real 
cene,  drawn  Only  smaller  still.    They  saw  that 
-.'I  he  dark  places  expressed  mountains,  and  the 
^1  paces  between  valleys ;  in  fact,  he  showed 
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them  clearly  the  connection  between  the  map 
and  the  reality.  After  this,  they  forever  loved 
geography,  and  had  no  more  trouble  to  com- 
prehend the  connection  between  the  map  and 
the  country  represented  by  it.  Field  study 
should  be  connected  with  book  study. 

In  the  same  way  astronomy  may  be  rendered 
practical  and  easy.  Call  the  children  into  a 
room  lighted  with  a  globe  lamp.  That  is  the 
sun  in  the  centre.  Show  them  the  shadow  of 
your  body  as  it  changes  with  changed  relations 
to  the  light.  Let  the  teacher  move  round  on 
his  axis  and  show  how  the  light  affects  him. 
Let  one  be  the  earth  and  another  the  moon  and 
others  the  planets  at  different  distances.  Thus 
day  and  night,  eclipses,  seasons  and  years  may 
all  be  made  clear  and  interesting  and  indelibly 
fixed  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children. 

From  subjects  like  these  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  rise  to  the  very  highest,  by  showing 
that  these  things  could  not  take  place  in  just 
such  rotation  in  the  room  without  a  plan  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  gives  instruction,  and 
thence  how  much  wiser  must  be  that  Being 
whose  plan  has  arranged  the  Universe  in  order. 
Not  only  the  wisdom  but  the  design  of  the  Cre- 
ator pervading  the  structure  of  the  Universe 
may  thus  be  shown,  and  the  young  taught  to 
look  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God.  Thus  is 
religion  combined  with  philosophy,  and  all  is 
rendered  attractive  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  young.  Professor  Agassiz  thought  that 
parents  who  would  delight  their  children  in  the 
higher  of  these  instructions  in  this  sort  of 
practical  way  on  the  Sabbath,  would  find  their 
own  happiness  and  that  of  the  children  much 
increased,  and  knowledge  of  all  kinds  greatly 
diffused. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OUR  SONG  BIRDS. 

If  the  small  size  and  want  of  song  of  most 
of  our  winter  birds  cause  them  to  excite  but 
little  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  casual  obser- 
ver, there  are  none,  however  stolid  they  may 
be,  however  indifferent  to  the  beauties  of  the 
earth,  but  who  feel  a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  they 
listen  in  the  early  spring  time  to  the  soft, 
sweet  warble  of  the  Blue-bird,  to  the  short, 
but  zealous  song  of  the  Bobin,  and  the  clear, 
long,  melancholy  note  of  the  Meadow-lark. 
Truly  can  we  say  with  the  poet : 

"  The  birds  !  the  birds  of  summer  hours, 

They  bring  a  gush  of  glee 
To  the  child  among  the  fragrant  flowers, 

To  the  sailor  on  the  sea. 

"  And  when  their  holy  anthems 

Come  pealing  through  the  air, 
Our  hearts  leap  forth  to  meet  them 

With  a  blessing  and  a  prayer." 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  us,  as  we  listen  to  their 
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joyous  notes  and  look  upon  their  beautiful 
forms  so  buoyant  with  life,  where  they  have 
wandered,  or  to  what  people  they  have  been 
ministers  of  beauty  and  of  song,  since  they  left 
us  in  the  chilly  autumn  ?  Have  we  ever 
queried  with  Mrs.  Heman's, 

"  Birds,  joyous  birds  of  the  wandering  wing, 
Whence  is  it  you  come  with  the  flowers  of  spring  ?" 

Though  ours  may  not  give  the  same  answer, 

u  That  they  come  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old 
Nile, 

And  the"  land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile." 

Yet  they  might  truly  say,  that  they  come 
from  the  sunny  shores  of  the  mighty  Amazon, 
from  the  plains  and  chapperals  of  Mexico,  from 
the  orange  bowers  and  lemon  groves  of  the  In- 
dian Isles.  That  they  had  hovered  over  the 
ancient  ruins ;  an  d  rested  upon  the  Ceiber  trees  of 
Yucatan,  that  they  had  sported  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  towering  magnolia  and  pal- 
metto palm  of  Florida,  had  sung  their  songs 
amidst  the  flowers  of  the  pomegranate  and  the 
lime,  and  nestled  in  the  mighty  pines  and 
gloomy  cypress  of  the  Carolinas. 

So  familiar  to  us  all,  so  gladly  welcomed  as 
the  harbinger  of  spring,  is  the  Blue-bird,  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  it.  It 
used  to  be  a  popular  error,  believed  by  many 
persons,  that  this  bird  retired  to  the  recesses  of 
caverns  and  hollow  trees  to  spend  the  winter, 
there  hybernating  until  the  return  of  warm 
weather.  But  the  fact  that  not  one  has  ever 
been  found  in  such  places  in  the  winter  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  confute  that  opinion.  Their 
appearance  can  easily  be  accounted  for  when 
we  consider  they  are  endowed  with  a  power  of 
flight  exceeding  a  mile  per  minute,  and  that 
in  their  migrations  North,  they  follow  the  re- 
ceding of  the  frost  and  snow.  They  are  found 
during  our  winter  season  from  the  confines  of 
the  Southern  States  to  the  countries  of  Brazil, 
Guiana  and  the  West  Indian  Islands  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Our  Robins  do  not  go  so  far  South,  but 
great  numbers  of  them  winter  amongst  the 
cedars  in  the  southern  parts  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia;  many  of  them  go  as  far  as 
the  Carolinas,  where  they  feed  upon  the 
berries  of  the  Melia  Azedarach  of  which  they 
are  very  fond.  They  are  rarely  known  to  breed 
south  of  Virginia. 

One  of  the  finest  song  birds  of  this  country 
is  the  Wood  Robin  or  Wood  Thrush,  arriving 
about  the  20th  of  April.  Though  not  very 
common  in  many  places.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  the  purple  Martin,  though  shorter  in  length 
of  wing.  The  whole  upper  parts  are  of  a 
brown  fulvous  color,  brightening  into  reddish 
brown  on  the  head,  chin  white,  throat  and 
breast  white,  tinged  with  a  light  buff  color,  and 
beautifully  marked  with  pointed  spots  of  black 


running  in  chains  and  intersecting  each  other 
all  over  the  breast.  Its  favorite  haunts  are 
low,  thick  shaded  hollows,  through  which  a 
a  small  brook  or  rill  meanders,  overhung  with 
alder  bushes,  that  are  mantled  with  wild  vines. 
Generally  in  such  places,  in  the  early  morning 
or  evening,  or  during  the  whole  of  a  wet, 
gloomy  day,  the  song  of  this  bird  can  be  heard, 
and  when  once  heard  and  identified,  will  al- 
ways be  known.  Wilson,  in  describing  its 
song,  says,  "  He  pipes  his  few  but  clear  and 
musical  notes  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  the  prelude 
of  which  strongly  resembles  the  double  tongue- 
ing  of  a  German  flute,  and  sometimes  the 
tinkling  of  a  small  bell,  the  whole  song  calcu- 
lated  to  sooth  and  tranquillize  the  mind." 
Audubon  also  says,  "  Although  composed  of 
but  few  notes,  they  are  so  powerful,  distinct, 
clear  and  melodious,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  person  to  hear  it  without  being  struck  with 
the  effect  it  produces  upon  the  mind  ;  and  adds, 
u  I  do  not  know  to  what  instrumental  sounds 
to  compare  it,  as  I  know  of  none  so  melodious 
and  harmonical." 

Of  the  same  family,  and  also  distinguished 
as  a  fine  and  varied  songster  is  the  Ferruginous 
Thrush,  commonly  known  with  us  as  the 
"  Thrasher  or  Brown  Thrush/'  and  in  the 
Southern  States  as  the  French  Mocking-bird."  : 
As  often  seen  gliding  slyly  about  our  quince 
trees  or  currant  bushes,  we  would  not  suppose 
he  possessed  any  extraordinary  powers  of  song. 
But  it  is,  when  mounted  upon  the  topmost 
bough  of  some  tall  tree  in  the  early  morning, 
pouring  forth  his  notes  of  richest  melody,  or 
imitating  in  the  most  truthful  style  the  singing 
of  the  birds  around  him,  that  his  character  as 
one  of  our  finest  songsters  is  fully  established. 

Of  all  our  spring  song  birds,  the  most  inter- 
esting to  me  is  known  with  us  as  the  Reed- 
bird  ;  in  New  England  as  the  Bobo'link,  and 
in  the  Southern  States  as  the  Rice  Bunting, 
which  is  its  true  name,  as  it  belongs  to  that 
family.    It  arrives  with  us  about  the  12th  of 
May,  and  may  then  be  seen  in  flocks  of  from 
ten   to  twenty  or  thirty,  upon  the  freshly 
plowed  fields,  particularly  those  newly  sown 
with  oats.    In  such  places  we  usually  see  them 
hovering  over  the  field  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  ground,  or  flying  from  one  low  tree  to  an-  | 
other,  chaunting  such  a  jingling  medley  of  j 
short,  variable  notes,  and  with  such  rapidity 
and  apparent  confusion,  that  it  sounds  like  the  | 
singing  of  three  or  four  different  birds ;  many  j 
of  the  notes  are  very  clear  and  sweet,  and  when  j 
ten  or  twelve  are  singing  on  the  same  tree  the 
ddn cert  is  singularly  pleasing.    They  are  re- 
markable for  the  great  difference  in  the  plu- 
mage of  the  male  and  female  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  for  the  change  that  of  the  male 
undergoes  during  the  summer.    He  is  about  a 
size  larger  than  the  Blue-bird,  with  the  upper  I 
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parts  of  the  head,  wings,  sides  of  the  neck, 
back,  and  the  whole  under  parts  of  a  shining 
black ;  back  of  the  head  creamy  white ;  the 
scapulary,  rump  and  tail  feathers  pure  white. 
In  the  month  of  June  his  plumage  changes,  so 
as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  fe- 
male, which  has  the  back  of  a  brownish  yellow, 
streaked  with  brownish  black;  with  the  whole 
lower  parts  of  a  dull  yellow. 

They  remain  with  us  about  two  weeks,  and 
then  pass  on  further  north  to  breed.  Occa- 
sionally we  see  them  about  our  orchards,  some 
later,  but  seldom  after  the  middle  of  June. 
About  the  first  of  August  they  gather  in  im- 
mense flocks  throughout  the  New  England 
States,  and  sweep  down  upon  the  fields  of  uu- 
gathered  oats  to  feed,  laying  waste  and  destroy- 
ing all  that  comes  in  their  way.  About  the 
first  of  September  they  return  to  us  and  con- 
gregate in  large  flocks  upon  our  low  grounds, 
feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the  tussocks  and 
reed  grass  that  grow  in  such  places.  But  it  is 
amongst  the  reeds  growing  along  the  shores  of 
the  Delaware  river,  that  they  gather  in  such 
countless  multitudes  as  to  afford  uninterrupted 
sport  for  gunners  and  sportsmen  for  weeks,  as 
they  are  then  considered  great  delicacies  for 
the  table,  equal  to  the  famous  Ortolans  of 
Europe.  Upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
they  proceed  further  South,  to  feed  upon  the 
rice  plantations,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the 
planters  as  a  devouring  scourge,  laying  waste 
whole  fields  of  rice,  whenever  they  settle  upon 
them.  At  the  commencement  of  winter  they 
pass  from  the  confines  of  the  United  States  to 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  countries 
within  the  tropics,  there  to  stay  until  the  re- 
turn of  our  spring  time,  when  they  start  upon 
their  Northern  pilgrimage,  again  to  make  their 
annual  circuit  of  many  thousand  miles,  to  be 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  admirers  of  their  beauty 
and  the  lovers  of  their  song ;  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  epicure  and  sportsman  with  eagar  glee, 
to  be  dreaded  as  a  scourge  by  the  planter  of 
the  South,  and  the  hardy  yeoman  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Viewing  them  in  all  their  varied  character 
and  habits,  of  plumage  and  of  song,  as  being 
known  to  all  the  nations  of  this  continent,  from 
the  equator  to  the  artic  circle  ministering  food 
to  some,  gladness  of  heart  to  others,  and  looked 
upon  by  many  as  a  wandering  curse,  I  know 
of  no  bird  more  calculated  to  interest  us  than  the 
Bobo'link.  M. 

Richland,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Life  is  not  a  weary  way  if  love  shines  on 
your  path. 

Indolence  is  a  stream  which  flows  slowly  and 
yet  undermines  the  foundations  of  every  virtue. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

The  one  who  would  find  the  earliest  wild 
flowers  of  the  season  must  look  for  them  betimes, 
for  they  follow  the  snow  so  closely  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  gone  before  we  have  suspected 
their  coming. 

While  snow-banks  are  upon  one  side  of  the 
hill,  liverwort,  spring  beauties,  yellow  violets, 
and  trailing  arbutus  are  beginning  to  bloom 
upon  the  other.  The  woods  are  the  place  to 
find  them ;  for  these  are  the  spring-beds  of 
God's  garden.  In  the  southern  edge  of  any 
mixed  grove  we  shall  find  some  if  not  all  the 
above-mentioned  varieties,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  early  as  the  first  crocuses  of  the  garden. 

Earliest  of  all  are  the  liverworts ;  an  impa- 
tient flower ;  it  does  not  wait  for  its  own  leaves 
to  grow,  but  while  these  are  slowly  unfolding, 
loitering  in  their  leafy  bed,  they  have  sprung 
up  fully  dressed  in  white,  lilac,  violet,  and  pink, 
and  are  already  enjoying  the  sun,  and  bend- 
ing and  bowing  in  constant  coquettings  to  the 
frolicking  spring  winds. 

Spring  beauties  come  next,  and  but  little  be- 
hind ;  a  cluster  of  small,  starlike  flowers,  white, 
veined  with  pink;  rightly  named. 

It  will  surprise  you  to  find  the  yellow  violet 
at  this  season,  but  here  it  is  among  the  first, 
hanging  its  head  as  do  all  of  the  name,  asking 
pardon  as  it  would  seem  for  appearing  so 
early  ;  the  very  picture  of  modesty  and  beauty. 

Rake  over  the  leaves  of  the  open  chestnut 
woods,  and  find  if  you  can  the  arbutus.  If  not 
on  one  hill,  look  for  it  on  another ;  find,  it, 
if  possible,  it  is  already  in  bloom.  And  it  gives 
your  collection  what,  without  it,  with  all  your 
spring  flowers,  it  would  lack,  an  exquisite  frag- 
rance. There,  take  these;  they  are  all  the 
flowers  you  can  find  now,  for  the  anemones  and 
blood-root  are  not  out  yet.  Carry  them  home 
carefully,  but  first  pull  a  few  shoots  of  the 
pigeon-berry,  with  its  dark,  fresh  green  leaves 
and  bright  red  fruit.  Get  a  clear  glass,  or  bet- 
ter, a  pure  white  vase,  let  the  vine  hang  down 
the  sides,  and  put  the  flowers  in  the  center. 
And  as  they  lift  their  heads  from  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  water  about  their  broken  stems, 
clear,  white,  delicate  pink,  lilac,  violet,  yellow  ; 
star-shaped,  cup-shaped,  rose-shaped,  single, 
double — tell  me  if  you  are  not  a  thousand  times 
paid  for  your  ramble  and  search,  even  if  the 
clear  air,  the  smell  of  the  forest,  the  landscape 
with  the  shadows  of  clouds  coursing  over  it,  and 
the  song  of  the  birds,  had  not  already  paid  you 
an  hundredfold  ? 

House  and  garden  flowers  are  certainly  more 
gorgeously  tinted,  more  fragrant,  the  arbutus 
being  excepted,  than  are  these  wild  sisters  of 
the  wood  ;  but  they  are  not  so  delicate  in  their 
tints,  nor  so  exquisite  in  their  structure. 
Neither  does  the  finding  of  them  give  us  such 
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sweet  surprise  from  contrast.  "What  a  rough 
mother  for  such  delicate  offsprings  is  this 
wild  wood  !  What  a  foster  father  for  such 
frail  and  tender  beauty  is  the  scraggy  old  oak 
and  ragged  chestnut  under  which  they  grow ! 

Are  all  woods  like  this,  and  wherefore  are 
they  so  bedecked  ?  Whose  hand  planted  the 
seed  here,  and  buried  the  delicate  bulb  ?  Who 
guided  the  winds,  that  in  their  fierceness  made 
the  very  trees  creak  and  groan,  that  they  harmed 
not  the  germs  of  these  delicate  flowers,  but  be- 
came their  very  servants  instead,  covering  with 
leaf  after  leaf  tenderly  as  a  mother  would  wrap 
her  child  for  slumber  ? 

Who  made  the  tempests  and  storms  of  winter 
serve  the  same  purpose  of  protecting  these  ten- 
der and  helpless  plants,  making  the  howling 
winds  bear  the  snow  and  drop  it  over  this  bed, 
flake  by  flake,  so  softly  that  you  could  hear  the 
sound — so  gently  that  not  a  single  protecting 
leaf  was  disturbed  ?  This  is  our  Grod  who  so  pro- 
tects the  helpless  ones  of  the  wood,  and  of  all 
the  earth.  These  simple  wild  flowers  are  in  his 
garden — pluck  them  reverently,  for  his  hand 
was  upon  them  last  before  yours.  S.  S. 
—  The  Independent. 


GOD  AND  THE  SOUL. 
BY  ANGBLUS  SILESIUS. — 1620. 

The  soul  wherein  God  dwells  — 
What  church  can  holier  be? — 

Becomes  a  walking  tent 
Of  heavenly  majesty. 

How  far  from  here  to  heaven  ?— 

Not  very  far  my  friend, 
A  single  hearty  step 

Will  all  thy  journey  end. 

Though  Christ  a  thousand  times 

In  Bethlehem  be  born, 
If  he's  not  born  in  thee, 

Thy  soul  is  still  forlorn. 

The  cross  on  Golgotha 
Will  never  save  thy  soul, 

The  cross  in  thine  own  heart 
Alone  can  make  thee  wholea 

Hold  there  !  where  runnest  thou  ? 

Know  heaven  is  in  thee. 
Seek'st  thou  for  God  elsewhere, 

His  face  thou'lt  never  see. 

Ah  !  would  thy  heart  but  be 

A  manger  for  the  birth, 
Christ  would  once  more  become 

A  child  upon  this  earth. 

I  don't  believe  in  Death. 

If  hour  by  hour  I  die, 
'Tis  hour  by  hour  to  gain 

A  better  life  thereby. 

Go  out — Christ  will  come  in  ; 

Die  thou  and  let  him  live, 
Be  not,  and  he  will  be  ; 

Wait  and  he'll  all  things  give. 

Oh,  shame  !  A  silk-worm  works 
And  spins  till  it  can  fly, 


And  thou,  my  soul,  wilt  still 
On  thine  old  earth-clod  lie. 


l{  I  WAIT  FOR  THEE." 
The  hearth  is  swept,  the  fire  is  bright, 

The  kettle  sings  for  tea  ; 
The  cloth  is  spread,  the  lamps  are  light, 
The  hot  cakes  smoke  in  napkins  white, 

And  now  I  wait  for  thee. 

Come  home,  love,  home — thy  task  is  done ; 

The  clock  ticks  listeningly  : 
The  blinds  are  shut,  the  curtains  down, 
The  warm  chair  to  the  fireside  drawn, 

The  boy  is  on  my  knee. 

Come  home,  love,  home — his  deep,  fond  eye 

Looks  round  him  wistfully  ; 
And  when  the  whispering  winds  go  by, 
As  if  thy  welcome  step  were  nigh, 

He  crows  exultingly. 

In  vain  ;  he  finds  the  welcome  vain, 

And  turns  his  glance  on  mine 
So  earnestly,  that  yet  again 
His  form  unto  my  heart  I  strain — 

That  glance  is  so  like  thine. 
Thy  task  is  done— we  miss  thee  here  ; 

Where'er  thy  footsteps  roam 
No  hand  will  spread  such  kindly  cheer, 
No  beating  heart,  no  listening  ear, 

Like  these  will  wait  thee  home. 
At  last  along  the  crisp  walk  fast 

That  well-known  step  doth  come  ; 
The  bolt  is  drawn,  the  gate  is  past, 
The  babe  is  wild  with  joy  at  last— 

A  thousand  welcomes  home  1 
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Mean  of  week  69-37. 

Same  time  last  year  64-3. 

Mean  of  the  month  64-42. 

Mean  of  5th  mo.  1861,  62-38;  of  1862,  65. 

Mean  of  the  past  five  months,  1863,  45-43. 

Mean  of  the  same  time,  1862,  45-25. 

Mean  of  the  same  time,  1861,  48-51. 

Homer  Each  us. 
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HABIT. 

Burke  relates  that  for  a  long  time  he  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  frequenting  a  cer- 
jtain  place  every  day,  and  that,  so  far  from  find- 
ing a  pleasure  in  it,  he  was  affected  with  a  sort 
of  uneasiness  and  disgust  j"  and  yet,  if  by  any 
means  he  passed  by  the  usual  time  of  going 
thither,  he  felt  remarkably  uneasy,  and  was  not 
quieted  until  he  was  in  his  usual  track. 

Persons  who  use  snuff  soon  deaden  the  sensi- 
bility of  smell,  so  that  a  pinch  is  taken  uncon- 
sciously, and  without  any  sensation  being  ex- 
erted thereby,  sharp  though  the  stimulus  may 
be. 

After  a  series  of  years  winding  up  a  watch 
at  a  certain  hour,  it  becomes  so  much  a  routine 
jas  to  be  done  in  utter  unconsciousness ;  mean- 
while the  mind  and  body  are  engaged  in  some- 
thing entirely  different. 

We  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  and  the  doing 
(of  disagreeable  things  may  become  more  plea- 
sant than  omissions  ;  showing  to  the  young  the 
importance  of  forming  correct  habits  in  early 
life,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  carried  out 
without  an  effort,  even  although  at  first  it  may 
aave  required  some  self-denial,  some  considera- 
ble resolution  to  have  fallen  into  them. 

But  if  doing  disagreeable  things  does  by 
custom  become  more  pleasurable  than  their 
Emission,  then  the  doing  right,  because  we  love 
10  do  what  is  right,  becomes  a  double  pleasure 

0  the  performer  in  the  consciousness  that, 
Ivhile  he  is  yielding  allegiance  to  his  Maker, 
le  benefits  his  fellow-man,  and  can  not  get  out 
>f  the  habit  of  well-doing  without  an  effort 
Lnd  a  pang.  Thus  are  the  truly  good  hedged 
ound  about,  and  are  more  confirmed  in  their 
;;ood  doing,  and  its  practice  becomes  easier  and 
□ore  delightful  the  longer  they  live,  helping 
hem  to  go  down  to  the  grave  £<  like  as  a  shock 
f  corn  cometh  in  in  his  season." 

But  if  there  is  something  in  the  fixedness 
f  good  habits  that  binds  us  to  them,  there  is 
he  same  thing  as  to  the  evil.    Thus  it  is  that 
rhen  a  man  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  forty- five 
ears  he  seldom  changes  his  opinions  or  practices 
fhich,  if  they  are  evil,  become  more  and  more 
xed.  Thus  what  a  man  practices  at  forty-five, 
e  is  likely  to  believe  and  practice  till  he  dies; 
|nd  there  is  small  hope  of  his  conversion  to 
liifferent  views  and  different  deeds,  and  the 
■Jthiopian's  skin,  or  the  leopard's  spots  are  his 
|)rever.     The  man,  therefore,  who  is  not  a 
jlhristian — by  principle,  and  profession,  and 
Iractice — at  that  age,  should  regard  his  condi- 
tion "  with  fear  and  trembling,"  for  it  is  most 
|  kely  that  he  never  will  be  one. 
B  These  principles  are  equally  applicable  to 
tj  ir  physical  nature — to  bodily  health.  Habits 
fir  regularity,  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  ex- 

1  'cise  become  a  second  nature  in  the  course  of 
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years ;  their  performance  a  pleasure,  their  in-  ' 
fraction  a  discomfort;  while  the  use  of  beverages 
of  ale,  beer,  cordials,  cider,  and  other  drinks 
containing  alcohol, or  the  employment  of  tobacco 
in  chewing,  smoking,  or  snuffing,  and  the  over 
indulgence  of  the  propensities,  becomes  a  sla- 
very, an  iron  despotism,  which  in  tbe  end  de- 
bases the  heart,  undermines  the  health,  and 
destroys  life,  making  a  miserable  wreck  of  soul 
body  and  estate  together. — Hall's  Journal  of 
Health. 


ECHOES. 

"  Cans't  thou  imagine  where  those  spirits  live, 
"Which  make  such  delicate  music  in  the  woods  ?" 

Who  does  not  remember  with  a  sort  of  half 
regret  the  wonder  and  delight  of  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  that  mysterious  imp,  the  never- 
visible  echo  ?  A  perfect  harlequin  of  the  air, 
the  merriest  and  the  saddest  mocker  in  the 
world,  he  laughed  back  your  laugh,  shouted 
back  your  shout,  and  cried  back  your  cry. 

There  are  common-place  echoes,  just  as  there 
are  (a  few)  common-place  people  in  the  world, 
and  there  are  eccentric  echoes,  curious,  remark- 
able, grand  and  beautiful  echoes.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  there  exists  an  echo  which  not  only 
repeats  the  same/word  six  times  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, but  has  the  trick  of  changing  the  letter  S 
to  V,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  very  pleasant 
joke.  Call  out  Satan  !  The  echo  instantly  replies 
Va  fen  !  "  Get  thee  hence  \" 

A  saucy  echo  haunts  the  Rhine  cliffs,  at  Ober- 
wesel.  Ask  him  who  is  the  burgomaster  of  Ober- 
wesel  and  you  get  for  an  answer,  Esel !  Esel  is 
the  German  for  ass,  and  the  burgomaster  is 
highly  sensible  of  the  implied  insult.  More  than 
once  he  has  ordered  the  echo  to  hold  its  tongue, 
but  the  saucy  mocker  is  not  liable  to  imprison- 
ment, and  laughs  at  the  attempted  application 
of  the  gag-law. 

Mountain  echoes  are  often  very  grand.  u  The 
voices  of  subterranean  demons  calling  from  the 
bottom  of  the  world,"  is  what  the  Arabs  call 
them.  One  of  the  very  grandest  exists  on  the 
Kcenigs-see,  a  picturesque  lake  in  the  Bavarian 
Highlands,  at  a  spot  where  the  naked  cliff  rises 
on  one  side  to  the  height  of  five  thousand  feet 
while  the  other  side  is  clothed  with  forest.  The 
report  of  a  pocket  pistol  fired  here  is  first  return- 
ed, faint  and  low,  from  the  wooded  side,  and  dies 
away.  In  a  second  more  it  is  heard  gathering 
along  the  cliffs  on  the  other  side,  like  a  gradual 
roll  of  thunder,  increasing  in  volume  until  it 
breaks  over  your  head  in  deafening  crash, 
louder  than  the  broadside  of  a  ship  of  the  line. 

Echoes  love  to  haunt  caverns  and  grottos. 
There  is  a  large  cavern  in  Finland,  in  which  the 
cries  of  an  animal  thrown  into  it  increase  in  vol- 
ume and  multiply  to  such  a  fearful  extent  that 
men  of  the  strongest  nerves  have  turned  pale  to 
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hear  them.  The  peasantry  believe  the  cavern  to 
be  one  of  the  principle  gateways  to  a  place  not 
inentionable  to  "  ears  polite."  Other  grottos  are 
the  residences  of  good  and  happy  echoes  that 
live  in  harmony  with  the  great  Spirit  of  nature. 
One  of  these  is  the  celebrated  cave  of  Fingal. 
The  vast  proportions  and  beautiful  details  of  the 
cavern  charm  the  eye,  while  the  ear  is  enrap- 
tured by  strains  of  enchanted  music,  which  con- 
tinually fill  the  air.  The  crystal  sounds  of  num- 
berless waterfalls,  the  breathing  of  the  winds, 
mingling  with  the  cadence  of  the  multitudinous 
waves  striking  against  the  sonorous  columns  of 
basalt,  make  a  strange  and  ravishing  harmony. 

There  is  a  magnificent  echo  in  the  Baptistry 
at  Pisa.  It  requires  three  notes  to  call  it  out, 
but  those  three  it  swells,  and  prolongs,  and  va- 
ries until  you  think  you  hear  the  playing  of  a 
grand  organ. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX. 

The  high  price  of  cotton,  and  the  consequent 
enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  cotton 
fabrics,  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  numerous 
experiments  to  be  made  with  such  materials  as 
would  be  likely  to  answer  as  a  substitute.  We 
learn  that  in  all  the  adjoining  counties  a  large 
surface  of  soil  will  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
flax.  Many  farmers  in  the  German  townships 
of  Bucks  county  have  been  in  the  habit  of  rais- 
ing flax  in  small  quantities  for  several  years 
past,  and  they  are  now  taking  it  to  the  city 
markets,  where  it  is  readily  sold  at  high  prices. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  seed  in  that  county,  and 
no  doubt  it  will  be  eagerly  sought  for  during 
the  ensuing  spring.  At  present  rates,  a  crop  of 
flax  is  as  good  an  investment  as  our  farmers  can 
make.  The  United  States  Senate,  in  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Agricultural  Department, 
provided  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  experi- 
ments in  preparing  hemp  and  flax  as  substitutes 
for  cotton.  Invention  has  already  reached  a 
point  where  it  seems  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of 
complete  success  in  the  manufacture  of  flax  on 
cotton  machinery.  Our  most  skilful  manufac- 
turers and  machinists  are  very  sanguine  in  their 
belief  that  the  result  will  be  accomplished,  and 
those  who  have  given  the  most  attention  to  the 
subject  are  the  men  who  are  the  most  sanguine. 
But  the  requisite  investigation  and  experiments 
need  to  be  conducted  on  a  scale  which  requires 
considerable  outlay.  If  the  problem  shall  be 
solved,  and  the  vast  quantities  of  materials  that 
are  now  absolutely  thrown  away  shall  be  used 
upon  the  spindles  that  are  now  spinning  cotton 
that  costs  a  dollar  a  pound,  what  a  blessing  it 
will  be  to  the  West,  to  the  East,  and  to  the 
whole  world. — Philadelphia  Press. 


An  over  value  of  ourselves,  gives  us  but  a 
dangerous  security  in  many  respects. —  Penn. 


From  the  Scientific  American. 
THE  SOURCES    OF  SPRINGS  AND  RIVERS. 
BY  JAMES    B.  TIBBITS. 

In  our  observations  in  mountains  and  hilly  re- 
gions, and  not  unfrequently  in  level  positions 
of  country,  we  find  small  streams  of  water  is- 
suing from  the  earth,  and  after  passing  alone 
over  a  certain  portion  of  country  uniting  w?th 
each  other  and  forming  large  streams,  which, 
again  uniting  with  others  still  larger,  form  our 
largest  rivers.  In  travelling  over  many  parts 
of  our  own  country,  especially  the  broken  parts 
of  New  York,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  we 
find  many  excellent  and  never-failing  springs  j 
some  of  which  discharge  several  hogsheads  of 
water  a  minute  and  are  apparently  never  affect- 
ed by  heavy  rains  or  long-continued  drought. 
Some  issue  from  the  foot  of  a  hill  or  hi  off, 
others  pour  their  waters  from  its  rocky  sides, 
while  yet  others  are  found  nearly  or  quite  on  a 
level  with  the  summit  itself;  the  waters  of  each 
finally  uniting  in  the  great  body  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Not  only  in  this  but.in^nearly  all  coun- 
tries of  the  earth,  the  same  process  of  nature 
is  continually  going  on,  and  all  the  known  large 
streams  of  water  on  the  globe  have  run  their 
lengthened  course  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  world's  history  to  the  present  time. 

Now  the  question  is,  whence  do  rivers  re- 
ceive so  constant  a  supply  of  water?  Vari<  is 
answers  and  theories  have  been  advanced  in 
the  explanation  of  this  singular  phenomena,! 
Some  on  seeing  a  spring  issue  from  the  side  of 
a  hill  suppose  that  it  must  have  a  fountain-] 
head  still  higher  than  itself.  This  doubtless  is 
often  the  case,  but  we  sometimes  find  springs' 
on  the  tops  of  hills  and  mountains  which  arej 
higher  than  any  of  the  surrounding  country | 
Others  say  that  the  principle  of  the  siphon* 
enable  us  to  account  for  springs"  which  arei 
sometimes  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains;  but 
this  cannot  be,  for  the  principle  of  the  siphon 
requires  a  fountain  head  higher  than  the  poiui 
of  discharge,  however  high  or  low  the  watei 
may  be  carried  between  that  fountain-head  anc 
that  point  of  discharge.  Others  say  that  tM 
question  is  satisfactorily  solved  by  a  considers 
tion  of  the  effects  of  evaporation.  By  the  he 
of  the  sun  the  particles  of  water  are  drawn 
into  the  atmosphere  from  the  surface  of  tb 
ocean  and  float  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  cloud 
or  vapors.  These  vapors  are  carried  by  th 
wind  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  a 
again  condensed  into  water  on  the  tops  and  siq4 
of  mountains,  and,  gliding  down  into  their  c 
vices  and  caverns,  at  length  break  out  i 
springs,  several  of  which  meeting  in  one 
mon  valley  become  a  river.  This  is  the  mo? 
popular  and  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  theor 
that  has  yet  been  advanced. 

It  in  reckoned  that  on  the  Eastern  continei 
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there  are  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  rivers 
which  fall  directly  into  the  ocean  or  into  the 
Mediterranean  or  Black  sea,  and  on  the  West- 
ern continent  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
which  discharge  their  waters  directly  into  the 
ocean.    That  a  vast  quantity  of  this  water  is 
furnished  to  these  rivers  by  the  process  of  evap- 
oration and  condensation,  we  have  almost  con- 
stant proof.    But  is  the  supply  sufficient  for  the 
demand  ?    This  is  a  question  that  can  never  be 
determined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Theory 
and  not  practice  must  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion.   We  will  admit  that  many  small  streams 
are  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  supplied  by  this  means, 
but  such  streams  during  long-continued  drought 
are  dried  up  and  entirely  disappear,  leaving  no- 
thing but  a  dry  and  sandy  bed ;  while  during 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  their  waters  are  swollen  and 
their  banks  overflown.  Larger  streams,  during 
wet  seasons  or  heavy  falls  of  rain,  are  high  and 
their  banks  are  submerged,  but  this  surplus  or 
surface  water,  as  it  might  be  called,  soon  runs 
off  and  then  the  river  is  left  at  its  common  size 
to  pour  its  complement  of  water  into  that  mighty 
reservoir  whichJias  received  the  waters  of  all 
the  earth  since  time  began.    That  many  or 
U  most  of  the  larger  rivers  of  the  globe  would  still 
Jcontinue  to  flow  (but  in  a  less  than  their  present 
■size)  if  the  process  of  evaporation  was  entirely 
KlBtopped,  there  is  to  my  mind  not  a  doubt  re- 
!i!|maining.    Well  and  truly  has  the  inspired  na 
turalist  declared  that  all  the  rivers  run  into  the 
sea,  and  yet  is  the  sea  not  full.  Unto  the  place 
From  whence  the  rivers  came,  thither  do  they 
eturn  again.  But  the  question  is,  how  do  they 
regain  their  former  source  ?  As  much  water  as 
s  necessary  to  water  and  fertilize  the  earth  is 
aised  in  the  form  of  vapor  and  carried  by  the 
inds  through  the  atmosphere  and  is  distilled 
over  the  earth  in  the  form  of  dew  and  rain,  and 
if  there  is  a  surplus,  which  there  generally  is, 
-lit  finds  its  natural  channels — rivers — and  is 
la-gain  carried  back  and  again  emptied  into  the 
iDcean.    But  that  portion  of  water  which  is  the 
I  main  and  reliable  source  of  rivers  is  carried  there 
through  the  earth  and  rises  up.    Hence  those 
never-failing  springs;  hence  the  rush  of  those 
mighty  waters  which  we  see  continually  flowing 
mi  and  on,  and  never  stopping,  and  yet  "  the 
leais  not  .full."  It  is  a  principle  of  hydrostatics 
-hat  the  surface  of  all  waters  which  have  a  com- 
munication while  they  are  at  rest,  will  be  per- 
fectly level.  Now  the  ocean  is  the  great  leveller. 
That  is  the  unit  or  starting  point  from  which 
*11  calculations  as  to  hight  are  made.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  named  principle,  whenever  we 
trate  the  earth  to  a  level  with  the  ocean 
pt  when  local  causes  prevent)  we  find 
r.    This  is  abundant  proof  that  all  waters 
>eneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  have  a  commu- 
nication with  the  ocean,  which  fact,  I  believe, 
a  oot  disputed  or  even  doubted.  *T*ow  after 


these  facts  are  established,  I-contend  that  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  or  the  centrifugal 
force  caused  by  its  daily  revolution,  aided  per- 
haps by  capillary  attraction,  is  sufficient  to 
throw  the  water  to  the  surface,  and  thereby 
cause  the  perpetual  flow  of  those  streams  of 
water  which  we  see  continually  issuing  from  the 
earth — from  the  side  of  the  valley  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  How  can  we  for  a  moment  doubt 
this,  when  we  consider  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  its  daily  revolution  is  carried  through 
space  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
an  hour  ?    If  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  those  great  ocean  currents  which 
are  known  to  exist,  such  as  the  Gulf  Stream, 
&c,  why  should  we  not  consider  it  not  only 
possible  but  altogether  probable  that  its  centri- 
fugal force  is  sufficient  to  cause  water  to  issue 
from  various  points  of  its  surface,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  sides  and  tops  of  mountains  or 
high  elevations  of  land  (where  the  temperature 
will  admit),  from  the  fact  that  the  higher  the 
elevation  the  greater  the  space  it  would  pass 
through  in  a  given  time,  and  consequently  the 
greater  the  centrifugal  force  exerted  upon  that 
particular  point  ?    This  theory,  I  think,  is  par- 
ticularly illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  river 
Nile,  which  flows  for  the  distance  of  sixteen 
hundred  miles  without  receiving  the  smallest 
tributary.    It  is  true,  that  this  great  river  an- 
nually overflows  the  adjacent  country,  and  then 
settles  down  within  its  banks,  but  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  from  the  great  ^excess 
of  rain  that  falls  during  that  portion  of  the 
year,  there  is  enough  water  left  in  the  moun- 
tains to  supply  it  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  especially  when  we  consider  the  compara- 
tively small  extent  of  country  from  which  the 
Nile  derivesaits  source.    "  But,"  says  one,  "  if 
your  theory  be  true,  the  water  would  everywhere 
tend  to  the  surface,  and  the  earth  instead  of  be- 
ing a  fit  habitation  for  man,  would  not  only  be- 
come, but  always  would  have  been,  a  quagmire/' 
Water  has  its  natural  channels  through  the 
earth,  as  blood  has  its  natural  channels  through 
our  bodies — destroy  the  internal  arrangement 
of  our  bodies  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
what  a  deformity  man  would  become ;  trans- 
form the  earth  into  a  sponge  and  its  wet  surface 
would  become  uninhabitable. 


ITEMS. 


DlSOOVBBY  OF  A   COMET  AT  THE  DUDLEY  ObSKRVA- 

touy. — At  half- past  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Simons  discovered  a 
nebulous  object  in  the  constellation  Draco,  which 
on  being  examined  with  the  large  Equatorial,  proved 
to  be  a  comet.  The  light  was  considerably  con- 
densed at  the  centre,  being  readily  seen  under  illu- 
mination. 

As  it  is  approaching  the  north  pole  of  the 
heavens,  and  being  ia  a  favorable  position  for  cb- 
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serrations,  it  will  probably  soon  become  a  conspicu- 
ous object. 

The  following  observation  was  made  with  the 
Olcott  Meridian  Circle  at  the  upper  culmination  : 
M.  T.  Dudley  Obs.    App.  A.  R.    App.  Dec. 
h.m.  s.       h.m.  s. 
May  9th,  15  50  27.6  19  01  05.42  N.  69°  29/  69"89. 
The  right  ascension  was  culminating  twenty-four 
seconds  hourly,  and  the  declination  was  increasing 
four  minutes  and  forty  seconds  hourly. 

G.  W.  Hough,  Dudley  Observatory. 
April  11,  1863.  [Albany  Eve.  Journal. 

Rags. — It  is  a  cnrious  fact  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  rags  annually  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  all  foreign  countries  come  from 
Italy.  The  circumstance  is  due  to  two  causes  : — 
First,  Italy  is  in  fact  the  receptacle  of  all  the  old 
rags  in  the  Levant.  The  Turks,  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians  use  vast  quantities  of  cheap  cotton  cloth  ; 
and  the  Archipelago  and  the  whole  Levant  are  swept 
by  Greek  and  Italian  coasting  smacks,  about  the 
size  of  our  American  clam  boats,  trading  for  rags 
which  country  peddlers  collect.  These  rags  ulti- 
mately get  to  Genoa,  Trieste,  &c,  and  are  shipped 
to  America.  Second,  there  being  no  free  press  and 
few  books  printed,  there  is  no  home  demand  to 
work  the  rags  up  into  paper.  The  population  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  course  epistolary 
correspondence  is  rare.  No  country  where  the 
mass  of  the  population  read  and  write  can  afford  to 
export  rags.  Hence,  rags  and  custom-house  returns 
yield  a  clue  to  the  actual  state  of  society. 

The  Simplon. — A  wonderful  plan  has  been  ex- 
hibited recently  in  Paris  for  a  railroad  across  the 
Simplon  pass.  The  line  has  been  most  carefully 
surveyed  for  four  months  by  Italian  engineers,  who 
have  passed  that  time  amongst  perpetual  snows, 
and  now  exhibit  their  astonishing  designs  and  de- 
clare the  work  practicable  at  an  elevation  of  three 
or  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  estimated 
cost  is  seventy-two  millions  of  francs.  The  object, 
of  course,  is  to  connect  the  Swiss  line  of  Geneva  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Rhone  with  the  Italian  Cis-Alpine 
lines.  During  four  months  a  band  of  engineers  and 
their  assistants,  numbering  forty  individuals,  have 
traced  the  line  over  mountain  summits,  across  val- 
leys, gorges,  and  precipices  ;  living  all  that  time  in 
temporary  sheds,  and  carrying  with  them  food, 
clothing,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  existence  into 
the  heart  of  unexplored  mountain  forests.  Out  of 
about  seventy  miles  of  railroad  thus  laboriously  laid 
down  in  these  places,  nearly  twenty  will  be  in  tun- 
nels and  as  many  more  in  galleries,  with  lateral 
openings,  having  arcades  on  one  side  like  those  of 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  The  appearance  on  the  plans  is 
wonderful  and  magnificent  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  they  appear  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  daring  of 
modern  science.  The  execution  is  calculated  to  oc- 
cupy five  years,  and  when  achieved  will  more  than 
rival  the  famous  tunnel  now  being  perforated 
through  Mount  Cenis. 

Idaho. — The  new  Territory  of  Idaho,  created  by 
the  late  Congress,  is  formed  out  of  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Western  Dakota,  and  extends  from  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Oregon  to  the  27th  meridian  of  longi- 
tude, and  from  the  42d  to  the  46th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, covering  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
square  miles.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  all  the  head  waters  of  the  great  rivers,  are 
included  in  it.  In  the  plains  west  of  the  Mountains 
are  the  gold  mines  of  Salmon  River,  and  others  more 
or  less  important,  but  said  to  be  generally  pro- 
ductive throughout  the  whole  Territory.    A  town  is 


established  in  the  centre  of  the  gold  district,  with 
the  Indian  name  of  Bunnock,  which  has  a  population 
of  about  a  thousand,  and  receives  a  constant  acces- 
sion of  immigrants.  The  great  rivers  which  drain 
the  Territory  in  every  part  and  are  navigable  by 
steamers,  give  direct  communication  with  St.  Louis. 
A  railroad  is  expected  to  be  built  along  the  valley 
of  the  Platte  River,  through  Nebraska  and  Idaho  to 
the  South  Pass. 

So  the  inhabited  area  of  the  Great  West  steadily 
broadens,  and  with  the  organization  of  the  Territo- 
ries the  stream  of  immigration  flows  ever  further  on. 
— Boston  Weekly  Trans. 

Algerian  Mineral  Resources. — Algerian  miner- 
als offer  a  vast  field  for  manufacture.  Marbles  dark 
and  light  blue,  rose,  red,  antique  yellow  with  black 
veins,  semi-crystallized  white,  and  with  various 
colored  veins — have  all  been  obtained  from  the 
Filfila  quarries,  and  seems  to  attest  that  there  it  is 
that  was  found  the  famous  Numidian  marble,  con- 
sidered so  precious  by  the  ancients,  but  of  which 
the  sources  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The 
translucid  onyx  quarries  of  the  province  of  Oran, 
which  had  also  been  lost,  were  again  found  some 
years  back.  These  quarries,  which  had  not  been 
worked  since  the  occupation  of  the  Vandals,  A.  D. 
428,  are  situated  in  a  district  which,  in  the  imagina- 
tive language  of  the  Arabs,  is  called  ;'  The  Marble 
Country."  The  specimens  brought  again  to  light, 
after  an  interval  of  twelve  centuries,  are  perfectly 
diaphanous,  capable  of  an  admirable  polish,  and 
possessing  a  variety  of  tints,  which  show  to  what 
uses  they  might  be  put  in  the  arts  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  objects  of  utility. — Ibid. 

A  canoe,  formed  from  a  single  oak  tree,  has  been 
found  in  dredging  the  Seine,  above  the  city  of  Paris. 
Seventeen  pieces  of  Gaulish  money,  a  knife,  a  flint 
hatchet,  and  several  pieces  of  pottery,  were  found  in 
the  same  place.  These  valuable  remains  were  pre- 
sented by  the  discoverer,  M.  Arthur  Forgeais,  to  the 
Emperor,  who  has  ordered  them  to  be  placed  in  the 
Gallo  Roman  Museum  of  St.  Germain. — Revue  ArcM; 
ologique. 

A  letter  to  the  Pope  has  been  published  at  Turin, 
bearing  the  signatures  of  8,948  of  the  Italian  clergy, 
praying  His  Holiness  to  renounce  the  temporal  power. 
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Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  inactive, 
with  light  sales  of  Western  extra  at  $5  75  per  barrel, 
do.  do.  family  at  $6  00,  and  Ohio  extra  family  at 
$6  75  a  $7  25.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers  and 
bakers  ranging  from  our  lowest  figure  up  to  $8  75— 
the  latter  for  fancy  lots.  There  is  not  much  Rye 
Flour  or  Corn  Meal  here.  The  former  is  held  at  $5  25 
and  the  latter  at  $4  per  barrel  for  Penna.,  and  2$4  25 
for  Brandywine. 

Grain.— The  Wheat  market  is  dull  and  lower.  Salci 
of  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  Red  at  $1  56  a$l  58 
per  bushel,  White  at  $1  72  to  $1  75.  Penna.  Ryeia 
selling  at  $1  00.  Corn  is  dull,  and  yellow. is  held 
at  about  86  cents.  Western  mixed  sold  at  85  cents. 
Oats  are  dull  and  lower.  Sales  of  Pennsylvania  are 
reported  at  70  a  73c.  weight.  No  sales  of  Barley 
or  Malt. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  scarce,  and  prime  lots  sell*  if  s 
ing  at  $5  50  a  $5  75  per  64  lbs.    Timothy  is  nomi- 
nal at  $1  50a  $2  00,  and  Flaxseed  at  about$2  50  per 
bushel. 
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and  then  discoursings  and  disputes  began  be- 
tween tbem  and  me.  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
send  home  to  my  wife,  but  knew  not  by  whom 
to  send  it,  for  it  was  very  hard  to  send  any 
papers  out  of  prison  ;  the  marshal,  or  jailer, 
would  examine  and  search  such  as  came  in,  or 
went  out,  for  letters.  An  old  friend,  or  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  came  to  visit  her  friends 
and  brethren,  the  professors,  in  prison,  whom  I 
desired  to  carry  that  letter  to  my  wife,  as  she 
went  through  our  town  of  Welch-Pool  to  her 
home  ;  she  was  afraid  to  meddle  with  it;  partly 
for  fear  of  the  jailer,  and  also  lest  she  should 
offend  her  brethren  there.  I  desired  her  not 
to  be  afraid,  for  I  would  read  it  to  her  first,  and 
the  jailer  might  see  it  if  he  pleased  ;  and  after 
I  had  read  it  to  her,  she  was  tenderly  affected, 
turned  to  her  brethren  again,  and  said,  "  surely 
these  people  will  never  come  to  us,  but  we 
must  go  to  them."  Some  time  after,  through 
much  trouble  and  affliction,  she  came  to  receive 
the  Truth,  to  live  in  it,  and  obey  it ;  her  name 
was  Margaret  Bowen,  wife  of  John  Bowen  of 
Collfryn,  and  mother  to  Peter  Bowen  in 
Martin's  Le  Grand,  London. 

In  a  little  time  my  service  was  over  among 
those  professors  in  that  prison,  and  the  Lord 
made  way  for  my  enlargement.  In  about  two 
weeks  I  came  away,  and  left  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  there,  where  they  continued  a  con- 
siderable time.  I  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
goodness  of  God,  that  I  found  his  presence,  life 
and  power  with  me,  a  present  help  in  the  time 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
(Continued  from  page  195.) 

So  that  night  I  staid  at  home,  and  next  morn- 
ing took  my  journey  towards  my  prison  at 
Montgomery.    I  avoided  the  house  of  my  uncle, 
a  Justice  of  Peace  in  this  county,  near  my  way, 
and  brother-in-law  to  this  Captain,  lest  he  should 
stop  me  from  going  to  prison.    So  I  went  there 
myself  alone,  and  told  the  marshal,  J ohn  Mason, 
that  I  was  come  a  prisoner ;  and  he  took  me 
up  to  an  upper  garret  for  my  lodging,  but  I  had 
the  liberty  of  the  house,  as  well  as  other  pri- 
soners, there  being  many  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists,  who  were  formerly  my 
*reat  acquaintance ;  but  now  they  appeared 
rerj  strange,  and  would  not  discourse  with 
n|  |ne.    I  considered  the  reason,  and  was  in- 
brmed,  that  these  old  formal  church  mem- 
»ers  or  professors  had  agreed  among  them- 
elves,  that  they  would  not  discourse  with  me, 
lor  receive  any  books  from  me,  lest  the  most 
erious  inward  Christians  amongst  them  should 
urn  Quakers.    But  in  a  little  time  their  orders 
nd  convenants  were  broken,  and  I  was  moved 
o  go  to  their  meeting,  sometimes  having  little 
D  say  among  them,  but  a  sigh  or  a  groan,  and 
travail  in  my  spirit  for  them,  which  did  often 
ut  them  out  of  order  in  their  preaching  and 
raying ;  and  as  the  Lord  would  order  it,  I 
poke  a  few  words  among  them.    A  Baptist  was 
onvinced  there,  and  came  to  meet  with  me  in  my 
30m.  Cadwalader  Edwards  also  was  convinced, 
ifftttd  came  up  with  us  to  meet  in  the  prison ; 
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of  need,  which  kept  me  low  and  humble,  that 
I  durst  not  rejoice  that  spirits  were  made  sub- 
ject; but  rather  rejoice  that  I  found  my  name 
written  in  Heaven.  I  came  home  in  great  love 
and  peace  to  my  wife  and  family,  and  many  of 
my  loving  neighbors  rejoiced  to  see  me. 

I  continued  about  my  calling  and  business, 
and  waited  upon  God  to  know  his  mind  and 
will  concerning  me.  In  this  time  I  heard  of 
an  honest  old  woman,  who  had  received  the 
Truth  some  time  before  about  Montgomery;  her 
name  was  Anne  Hamon,  wife  of  Thomas 
Hamon ;  my  wife  and  I  went  to  visit  her. 

About  the  year  1661,  I  went  to  a  meeting  at 
Edgemont,  near  Wem  in  Shropshire.  Here 
our  friend  William  Gibson  and  I  were  taken 
prisoners,  with  about  25  or  26  more,  and  sent 
to  Shrewsbury.    We  found  the  temper  of  the 
jailer  to  be  very  cruel.    He  threatened  us  with 
a  great  deal  of  hardship,  if  we  did  not  eat  of  his 
meat,  drink  of  his  drink,  and  lie  on  his  beds, 
and  give  him  what  he  demanded.    We  told 
him  we  were  the  King's  prisoners,  and  de- 
manded a  free  prison  and  straw  to  lie  upon ;  but 
he  in  a  rage  denied  us  that,  and  put  us  in  a 
little  room,  where  there  was  scarce  place  to 
lie  down.    When  night  came,  sleep  came  upon 
lis,  we  being  weary  by  travelling  so  many  miles 
on  foot,  but  we  were  made  willing  and  able  to 
suffer  all  things  ;  so  that  night  we  lay  upon  the 
boards,  and  it  was  pleasant  unto  us,  being  warm 
weather  and  about  the  time  of  hay  harvest. 
The  next  morning  we  were  very  fresh  and  well, 
praising  God  for  his  mercies  and  goodness  to 
us,  when  the  jailer  came  to  us,  and  asked  "  how 
we  liked  our  lodging,  and  how  we  slept."  We 
told  him  we  slept  in  peace  of  conscience  and 
quietness  of  mind,  for  we  suffered  for  conscience 
sake  towards  God,  and  durst  not  break  the 
command  of  Christ  and  the  Apostle,  who  com- 
manded us  not  to  swear  at  all.    For  our  sup- 
posed transgression  was  not  only  for  meeting 
together,  but  for  refusing  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy.     The  jailer  being  a 
very  passionate  unconsiderate  man,  would  go 
out  in  the  morning  from  his  own  house,  and 
not  come  back  till  night,  and  then  return  so 
drunken  that  he  could  hardly  speak  or  stand. 
The  next  night  when  we  went  to  lie  down,  the 
room  was  so  little  we  could  not  all  lie  at  once. 
The  next  morning  we  complained  to  the  jailer, 
that  there  was  not  enough  of  room  for  us  all  to 
lie  down,  and  desired  him  to  let  us  have  a  little 
straw,  but  it  would  not  be  granted  us.    By  this 
time  the  Friends  of  the  town  had  liberty  to 
come  to  visit  us,  and  to  bring  us  in  some  provi- 
sion ;  and  when  the  door  was  opened  for  us  to 
go  into  another  room,  there  being  a  bedstead 
with  cords  in  that  room,  William  Gibson  and  I 
lay  upon  the  cords,  and  next  morning  we  found 
that  the  print  of  the  cords  was  not  only  in  our 
clothes,  but  in  our  skin  also,  so  that  it  had  been 


easier  for  us  to  have  lain  upon  the  boards,  as 
we  did  before.    By  this  time,  having  well  ob- 
served the  jailer's  humor  and  temper,  I  began 
to  be  uneasy  in  myself  to  let  him  alone  ;  so  I 
watched  him  in  the  morning  upon  his  first 
rising,  when  he  came  to  the  court  before  our 
prison  door,  and  began  to  discourse  with  him 
about  the  prisoners  that  lay  in  such  hardship. 
I  told  him  they  were  honest  men,  and  most  of 
them  masters  of  families,  and  had  good  beds  to  ' 
lie  upon  at  home,  but  now  they  were  content 
for  Christ's  and  the  Gospel's  sake,  to  suffer  that 
hardship.  I  desired  him  to  let  them  have  liberty  I 
to  go  to  their  friends  in  town  at  night,  and  to 
come  there  in  the  morning,  and  if  he  would  not 
be  pleased  to  grant  them  a  little  straw,  then  to 
let  them  go  lie  in  their  own  beds ;  which 
he  surlily  denied,  calling  them  a  company  of 
rogues  and  knaves,  and  such  like  terms.  He 
asked  me,  "  What  made  me  plead  for  them?" 
I  told  him  they  were  my  friends.    He  answered, 
"  Why  your  friends  ?  you  are  no  Quaker,  are 
you?"  I  said  I  am  called  a  Quaker.  He  answered 
"  You  do  not  look  like  a  Quaker     and  he 
looked  me  in  my  face,  and  on  my  hands  and 
body.    I  desired  him  not  to  disgrace  me  so,  as 
to  tell  me  I  was  no  Quaker.    Then  he  asked 
me  where  I  lived  ?  I  told  him  when  I  was  at 
home  I  lived  at  Welch-Pool,  and  my  family  was 
there.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  Where  are  you  now  ?" 
I  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  know  that  I 
was  a  prisoner  there  with  my  friends  ?    And  hfj 
asked  me,  "  Whether  I  did  lie  upon  the  boards  mi 
with  them  ?"    I  told  him  I  did.    He  said  "  He 
was  sorry  for  it;"  but  went  away  in  angel  id! 
being  much  discontented  with  himself.    I  di$ 
not  see  him  till  next  morning,  at  which  time  J 
went  to  him  again,  and  friendly  discoursed  witi  L 
him;  he  said,  "  He  inquired  about  me  in  tow^  flr, 
and  I  might  take  the  liberty  of  the  town."  flt 
acknowledged  his  kindness ;  but  told  him  i* 
would  be  no  comfort  to  me  to  have  the  liberteflle 
of  the  town,  and  leave  my  friends  and  brethren; 
there.    He  said,  "Then  I  might  stay  thei#  a 
with  them."    So  I  did  not  see  him  till  the  ne 
morning,  and  then  I  went  to  him  again, 
was  so  cross  and  ill-conditioned,  he  would  n 
suffer  any  other  Friend  to  speak  to  him.  WilliaH 
Gibson  did  so  judge  him  for  his  wickednei 
that  he  kept  him  close  in  a  room  by  himse 
After  five  or  six  nights  lying  on  the  boards, 
prevailed  with  him,  that  Friends  might  havt 
the  liberty  of  the  town  in  the  night,  and  B^l 
there  in  the  morning.    So  the  next  day,  hi 
began  to  be  more  friendly  to  us.    After  sonn 
days  I  desired  our  friend  John  Millington  ti 
come  with  me  to  the  jailer's  house,  to  see  whe 
ther  we  could  have  leave  to  go  home  till  tfc; 
assizes  ;  but  then  it  was  not  granted  ;  but  he  to  ! 
me,  "  If  I  pleased  I  might  go  home  till  then 
I  told  him  he  might  as  freely  let  them  go 
me,  for  most  of  them  lived  in  the  count} 
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and    I   lived    out  of  the    county;   but  no 
more  could  we  have  at  that  time  of  him.  I 
I  was  uneasy  in  myself,  (seeing  L  had  got  a  place 
in  him),  to  let  him  alone,  and  pressed  for  my 
friends'  farther  liberty.    A  little  time  after- 
:;    wards,  by  serious  arguments,  as  it  was  harvest- 
i    time,  and  hard  for  their  wives,  or  some  of  their 
families,  to  come  with  weekly  necessaries  for 
f  i  them,  I  with   my  friend   John  Millington, 
j  I  prevailed  with  him  to  let  them  go,  and  he  took 
1   our  words  for  our  appearance  at  the  next  assize. 

Through  the  goodness  of  God,  we  all  re- 
J   turned  together  to  Shrewsbury,  to  our  prison 
i  before  the  assizes,  and  found  a  great  alteration 
)!   in  the  jailer;  he  was  very  low  and  mournful.  He 
j  had  lost  a  prisoner,  a  malefactor,  and  was  to  be 
|  'tried  for  his  life  for  his  escape.    He  was  very 
of  loving  and  kind  to  us,  and  let  Friends  gothem- 
k  selves  to  Bridgenorth,  about  14  miles  where 
H  the  assizes  was  then  held ;  a«d  he  desired  me 
ri|  to  stay  with  him  in  his  affliction,  and  not  be 
i  [much  from  him.    He  said  his  life  was  at  stake, 
and  if  God  and  the  judge  would  shew  him 
any  mercy,  he  said,  it  was  upon  our  friends'  ac- 
count, and  not  for  any  deserts  that  were  in  him- 
self, for  he  confessed  he  had  been  too  severe 
to  us;  but  notwithstanding,  said  he,  you  are 
merciful  men,  and  can  forgive  wrongs  and  in- 
juries. 

When  we  came  to  Bridgenorth,  we  were  put 
in  a  large  spacious  room  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, to  be  there  in  the  day  time,  that  we 
might  be  all  together,  and  ready  when  called 
For  ;  but  we  had  liberty  of  going  in  and  out  for 
odging,  and  what  necessaries  we  wanted;  no 
weeper  being  over  us,  but  what  we  set  ourselves 
;o  look  to  the  door,  and  that  too  many  Friends 
night  not  be  out  at  once,  and  those  were  not  to 
itay.out  too  long.    We  saw  it  was  convenient 
hat  Friends  should  go  out  by  two  and  two,  to 
valk  the  street;  for  it  was  a  strange  thing  to 
>eopIe  to  hear  of  Quakers.    Once  it  fell  to  my 
ot  to  be  at  the  door,  (though  the  door  was  al- 
ways open,  that  such  who  would  might  come 
nd  see  us ;  with  several  of  whom  we  had  rea- 
onings  and  disputes  about  the  way  of  truth 
nd  righteousness.)    There  came  one;  who  ap- 
eared  something  like  a  gentleman,  and  asked 
la  ae,  u  Whether  he  might  see  the  Quakers  ?  I 
ist  esired  him  to  walk  along  with  me,  and  he 
kBliould  see  them.    When  I  had  brought  him 
b»p  to  the  room  where  Friends  were  walking,  I 
jifold  him,  those  were  they.     He  answered, 
r.  f  These  be  Christians  like  ourselves,  but  where 
sAre  the  Quakers  ?"    I  told  him  these  were  they 
mlpat  were  called  Quakers.  He  asked  me,  "  Whe- 
■mier  I  was  one  of  them  V9    I  answered  him,  I 
1  <■  as'  one  so  called.    I  had  an  opportunity  to  de- 
;i«tare  to  him  the  way  of  Truth,  and  that  the 
iJ  ime  of  Quaker  was  given  to  us  in  scorn  and 
•  B-  3rision  ;  and  he  departed  very  friendly.  Some 
i^l  aople  were  bo  blind  and  dark  in  those  days, 


that  they  looked  upon  us  to  be  some  strange 
creatures,  and  not  like  other  men  and  women. 
They  would  gather  much  about  us  in  the  town, 
and  we  had  good  opportunities  to  speak  of  the 
things  of  God  to  them.  But  I  was  pretty  much 
with  the  jailer,  waiting  when  his  trial  would 
be;  and  when  it  came,  I  went  with  him  and 
stood  somewhat  near  him,  which  he  was  very 
glad  of.  The  jury  cleared  him,  being  not  found 
guilty  of  a  wilful  escape  ;  which  was  gladness  to 
him,  and  satisfaction  to  us.  And  when  the  assizes 
was  near  at  an  end,  the  judge  returned  us  to  one 
justice  Holland,  except  William  Gibson,  to 
whom  the  judge  put  it,  "  Whether  he  would 
go  home,  if  he  were  discharged  ?"  But  he 
could  not  make  the  judge  such  a  promise  as  he 
required,  so  he  was  committed  again  to  the 
same  prison ;  but  we  were  freely  and  friendly 
discharged,  having  had  good  service  in  that 
town,  and  the  Lord  was  with  us,  and  brought 
us  safe  home,  to  the  comfort  of  our  families 
and  ourselves,  and  we  have  cause  to  bless  and 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  for  ever,  for  all  his 
mercies  and  goodness  to  us  all  along,  in  the 
time  of  our  afflictions  and  persecutions.  We 
could  say,  "  Surely  God  is  good  to  Israel,  and 
unto  all  them  that  draw  unto  him  with  an  up- 
right heart." 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACT. 

It  was  with  admirable  wisdom  and  insight 
that  Christ  abstained  from  confining  religion  in 
material  forms.    He  has  given  us  abundance 
of  symbols — of  material  embodiments  of  re- 
ligion ;  he  has  made  all  creation  a  symbol  of 
the  infinite  Spirit  whose  presence  fills  it :  but 
his  are  natural  symbols — the  lilies  of  the  field, 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
the  well  of  water,  the  sunshine  that  is  on  the 
evil  and  the  good  alike.    He  has  not  made  one 
artificial  symbol ;  neither  creed  to  formalise 
conviction,  nor  rite  to  formalise  devotion,  nor 
priesthood  to  mystify  the  directness  and  free- 
dom of  man's  relation  to  God.    Christ  has  not 
constructed  one  single  fragment  of  machinery, 
theological  or   ecclesiastical,    to   cramp  the 
world's  spiritual  growth  or  stand  in  the  way  of 
religious  and  social  reforms.    Had  he  done  this, 
he  would  have  spoiled  his  religion.    Had  he 
done,  for  instance,  what  most  Christians  think 
that  he  did,  in  the  matter  of  what  is  called  the 
Lord's  Suppper — commanded  his  followers,  by 
their  love  and  allegiance  to  him,  to  meet  pe- 
riodically to  the  end  of  time  to  eat  bread  and 
drink  wine  in  memory  of  him  (which  he  did 
not,  but  simply  suggested,  in  the  most  casual, 
natural  way  imaginable  a  new  meaning  for  an 
old  ceremonial — they  were  to  eat  that  bread 
and  drink  that  wine  of  the  Paschal  Supper, 
then  and  thenceforth,  in  remembrance  not  of 
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Moses,  but  of  him) — had  Christ  instituted  this 
rite,  or  any  rite,  it  would  have  been  death  to 
his  religion ;  it  would  have  been  joining  old 
cloth  to  a  new  garment,  clay  to  gold,  the  dead 
to  the  living, — forcing  into  a  given  material 
form,  of  arbitrary  and  accidental  value,  emo- 
tions the  expression  of  which  must  be  free  and 
will  be  various, — compelling  men,  to  the  world's 
end,  either  to  get  up  in  their  minds  the  identi- 
cal feelings  and  associations  which  casually 
suggested  themselves  to  his  mind  that  night  in 
which  he  was  betrayed,  or  else  to  make  cant 
and  affectation  do  the  work  of  feeling.  Christ 
did  not  this  :  for  he  knew  that  a  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  mass;  that  one  single  rite, 
one  religious  form,  commanded — made  impera- 
tive upon  the  will  and  conscience — tends  to 
absorb  all  religion  to  itself,  leaving  the  heart 
cold  and  dry.  He  knew  that  a  symbol  is  a 
very  beautiful  thing  so  long  as  it  is  natural — 
the  vital,  organic  form  that  feeling  creates  for 
itself — but  that  the  symbols  of  one  age  cannot 
be  those  of  another,  that  form  without  spirit  is 
dead,  a  body  without  a  soul,  and  that  men  must 
and  will  have  the  liberty  left  them  to  bury  their 
dead  out  of  their  sight. 

The  spirit  of  religion  will  always  be  too 
Strong  for  its  material  forms.  If  there  is  any 
one  truth  which  comes  out  clearly  from  the 
collective  experience  of  mankind,  this  is  it. 
The  spirit  of  religion,  the  spirit  of  reverence 
for  the  infinite  Goodness,  faith  in  the  infinite 
Truth,  wondering  worship  of  the  infinite  Wis- 
dom and  Power  that  circle  and  fold  us  in  on 
every  side,  and  speak  to  us,  in  the  aspirations 
of  hope  and  the  longings  of  unsatisfied  affection, 
of  a  God  and  a  heaven  that  are  over  all — this 
spirit  of  religion  will  dwell  with  us  forever ; 
growing  as  we  grow,  progressively  refining  and 
simplifying  its  modes  of  expression  with  the 
progressive  advance  of  intellectual  and  moral 
light  and  strength  ;  holding  less  and  less  of  the 
local  and  temporary,  and  more  and  more  of  the 
universal  and  eternal — till  it  fill  all  things  with 
its  omnipresence,  and  the  great  everlasting 
human  heart  repose,  in  the  simplicity  of  a  de- 
vout and  trustful  affectionateness,  upon  the 
will  and  providence  of  its  Father  in  heaven. 

P.  Harwood. 


When  ranting  round  in  pleasure's  ring, 

Religion  may  be  blinded  ; 

Or  if  she  gie  a  random  sting, 

It  may  be  little  minded  ; 

But  when  on  life  we're  tempest-driv'n, 

A  conscience  but  a  canker ; 

A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  Heav'n 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor." 


We  often  fancy  we  suffer  from  ingratitude, 
when,  in  reality  we  are  suffering  from  self-love. 


FRIENDS  IN  HEAVEN. 

Friends  in  heaven  !  This  is  a  strange  thing 
to  record  of  those  who  so  short  a  time  ago  were 
with  us  here.  They  are  strange  words  to  write 
of  those  who  have  walked  with  us  hand  in  hand; 
whose  tenderness  has  been  about  us  daily,  un- 
forgetting  as  the  morning  sun,  unfailing  as  the 
evening  shadows ;  whose  presence  and  compan- 
ionship have  filled  the  places  that  now  are  so 
drear,  so  desolate  and  forsaken. 

There  are  those  who  pass  under  the  wing  of 
death,  and  come  out  from  thence  with  a  new 
insight.  They  have  eaten,  as  it  were,  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  and  henceforth  life  has  to 
them  a  double  meaning.  To  them,  whether  in- 
volved in  cares  or  surrounded  by  pleasures, 
there  are  ever  two  shadows  that  fall  from  things 
that  are :  one  is  of  life — of  things  seen  and 
known  ;  the  other  is  of  death — of  things  unseen, 
unknown,  and  yet  known  !  Who  of  us  can 
look  back  and  say,  "  My  life  is  the  same,  my 
world  is  the  same,  my  aims  and  hopes  are  just 
what  they  were  before  that  fatal  day  dawned  V 
Ah,  that  fatal  day !  It  was  a  summer's  day, 
perhaps,  radiant  with  music  and  flowers. 
Brightly  the  sun  shone  upon  the  hill-top  and 
down  in  the  pleasant  valley  ;  the  river  sparkled, 
bird-songs  floated,  green  leaves  whispered,  and 
violets  wafted  perfume,  and  hearts  beat  quick 
and  glad  in  unison.  What  though  the  music 
of  wind,  tree  and  bird  had  a  wail  and  dirge  in 
it  ?  We  hear  it  not.  What  though  the  breath 
of  the  grave  is  borne  upon  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  ?  We  neither  know  nor  heed  until 
death  makes  bare  his  hand,  lays  it  upon  one 
dearer  than  our  life ;  and  bewildering  as  light- 
ning from  above,  or  the  earthquake  from  below, 
comes  upon  us  the  watching,  the  suspense,  the 
trial,  the  strain,  the  agony,  until  nerveless 
hands  drop,  and  all  that  remains  of  the  one  who 
loved  us  best  are  the  shadowy  words,  "  In 
heaven."  Strange  words  to  write  and  record, 
but  written  they  are,  and  recorded  they  must 
be,  for  this  is  what  we  call  living. 

We  can  but  think  now  of  the  vast  death- 
shadow  that  is  hovering  over  our  land,  and  of 
the  many  hearts  that  are  passing  beneath  it. 
From  all  sides  there  comes  up  the  voice  of  lam- 
entation and  great  mourning  of  those  who  are 
weeping  for  their  children,  and  will  not  be 
comforted  because  they  are  not.  To  many  of 
these  remain  the  longings  unutterable,  the 
yearnings  into  the  unseen,  the  strivings  at  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre,  without  even  the  poor, 
earthly  consolation  of  being  allowed  to  close 
the  dear  eyes,  to  fold  the  dead  hands,  and  follow 
the  precious  clay  to  its  resting  place.  Some 
there  are — we  hope  there  are  many,  and  wish 
there  were  more — who  have  the  faith  and  as- 
surance, God-given,  by  which  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  is  made  beautiful  by  the  foot-  - 
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steps  of  the  departed,  who  are  brought  nearer 
to  heaven,  and  are  richer,  for  the  friend  who 
has  gone  before.  For  such  persons  it  may  well 
|  be  called  living. 

Friends  in  heaven  !   Do  we  know  that  we 
have  such  friends  ?    Are  they  really  in  a  hap- 
1  pier  world,  sainted  and  glorified  there  ?  And 
i  do  they,  our  shining  ones,  look  down  with 
loving  eyes  upon  us  here  ?    Are  we  sure  that 
I  they  are  not  lost  to  us  ?    May  we  trust  to  that 
i  instinct  that  cries  out  within  us,  that  ties  holy 
il  and  strong  here  are  not  made  to  be  loosed,  even 
by  death  ?  Have  we  a  father,  a  precious  mother, 
a  brother  or  sister,  child,  lover,  or  friensl,  in 
that  beautiful,  blessed  world,  the  land  of  rest, 
I  the  home  of  peace  ?    We  ask  these  questions, 
!  and  find  that  our  feet  have  come  up  to  the  veil 
!  that  falls  between — the  veil,  "so  thin,  so  strong!" 
'•      Friends  in  heaven  !    If  we  could  know  the 
meaning  that  is  folded  in  these  three  words,  how 
much  less  of  mourning  and  more  of  joy  there 
would  be  upon   earth !     We   cannot  know, 
because  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
1  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things 
which  G-od  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him.    It  is  Grod's  plan  that  we  are  to  obtain 
glimpses  of  these  things  only  through  faith  in 
\  and  nearness  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour. 
[     But  to  the  most  practical  eye,  loss  of  friends 
;  by  death  has  its  consolation  in  that  it  makes  the 
i  friends  who  remain  dearer  and  more  valuable. 
Our  affections  are  wider,  and  the  remembrance 
of  things  said  that  can  never  be  unsaid,  of 
words  unspoken,  now  forever  unutterable,  makes 
!  us  fain  to  live  tenderly  and  forbearingly  with 
those  yet  left  to  us.   Besides,  we  know  that  our 
j  friends  who  have  gone  to  heaven  are  become 
better  and  purer — how  much  better  and  how 
j  much  purer  we  cannot  realize — but  the  dim 
e«  knowledge  that  we  have  must  needs  help  to 
M  make  us  better  and  purer  while  we  lire.  Thus 
]m  our  friends  in  heaven  are  not  lost  to  us,  but  by 
M  their  being  there  we  are  doubly  blessed.  Be- 
g|  tween  us  is  no  great  gulf  fixed  ;  as  they  are 
I  higher  and  purer,  so  are  they  nearer  and  dearer; 
,131  they  were  ours  here,  they  are  ours  there,  and 
M  let  us  strive  to  make  them  ours  forever. 
:J|    This  thought  has  been  given  us  by  Tenny- 
lf  J  son  in  the  following  lines,  which  contain  ex- 
SJ|  quisite  comfort  for  the  mourner  : 

11  Dear  friend,  far  off,  my  lost  desire, 
So  far,  so  near,  in  woe  or  weal ; 
Oh,  loved  the  most  when  most  I  feel 
There  is  a  lower  and  a  higher  ; 

11  Known  and  unknown,  human,  divine  ! 
Sweet  human  hand  and  lips  and  eye, 
Dear  heavenly  friend  thou  cans't  not  die, 
'il  j         Mine,  mine,  forever,  ever  mine! 

u  Strange  friend,  past,  present,  and  to  be, 
Loved  deeplier,  darklier  understood  ; 
Behold  I  dream  a  dream  of  good, 
And  mingle  all  the  world  with  thee." 
tM  —Independent.  H.  G.  A. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NEW  SERIES. 
NO.  VIII. 
BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

In  evidence  of  the  extent  and  power  of  those 
denuding  agencies,  Christy  instances  the  region 
of  country  between  the  mammoth  cave  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Huntsville,  Alabama.  We  know 
that  a  very  extensive  bed  of  what  is  termed 
mountain  limestone  stretches  across  Kentucky, 
and  he  argues  that  it  must  once  have  extended 
into  Alabama.  At  the  mammoth  cave  the  strata 
has  a  thickness  of  about  500  feet,  and  from 
these  there  are  occasional  patches  of  lime- 
stone on  the  surface  across  the  strata  of 
Tennessee  to  Huntsville.  The  generality  of 
the  surface  is  the  strata  that  lies  below  the 
limestone.  Near  the  latter  place  there  are  two 
mountains,  one  10  miles  long  and  800  feet  high, 
and  the  other  14  miles  long  and  1000  feet  high. 
These  two  mountains  are  composed  of  mountain 
limestone,  except  about  30  feet  of  sandstone 
part  way  up,  and  about  the  same  thickness  of 
the  coal  measures  on  the  summit  of  the  highest 
containing  a  thin  seam  of  coal.  The  strata  of 
these  mountains  is  perfectly  horizontal  as  well 
as  all  the  surrounding  country,  no  evidence 
whatever  of  upheaval.  Further  up  the  Ten- 
nessee river  the  limestone  again  comes  in  place, 
and  is  there  surmounted  by  the  coal  measures, 
precisely  as  the  higher  mountain  is  at  Hunts- 
ville ;  and  the  inference  is  that  all  that  region 
is  one  of  denudation,  where  the  limestone  to 
the  depth  of  1000  feet  has  been  removed.  The 
valley  in  which  Huntsville  is  situated  must  be 
one  of  denudation,  but  there  is  no  stream  ex- 
cept a  spring  that  rises  near  the  town,  and  that 
could  have  had  no  existence  until  the  removal 
of  the  rock  above,  and  could  not  have  been  the 
cause. 

This  denuding  agency  must  be  referred  to 
some  other  force  than  the  present  rivers.  The 
rivers  Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  though  they 
might  have  aided  to  some  extent,  could  not 
of  themselves  have  removed  so  vast  a  bed  of 
mineral  matter.  The  rivers  of  Kentucky  have 
only  been  able  to  excavate  narrow  channels  for 
themselves,  sometimes  of  great  depth  in  the 
limestone,  but  no  more.  It  is  generally  supposed, 
that  these  vasts  beds  of  mineral  matter  have 
been  deposited  in  water,  as  many  of  them  con- 
tain the  remains  of  shells.  The  rocks  at  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  contain  coral, 
similar  to  that  now  found  in  the  sea,  and  the 
hills  around  Cincinnati  contain  the  remains  of 
shells  in  abundance  ;  this  with  the  water-worn 
pebbles  on  the  highest  lands  in  the  Miami  coun- 
try seem  to  prove  that  water  once  covered  the 
Valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  mountain  limestone  is 
considered  an  older  deposit  than  the  coal  mea- 
sures, and  where  the  latter  is  met  with  it  lies 
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above  the  other;  and  as  the  limestone  was  deposi- 
ted in  water,  it  must  have  been  for  a  long  time  in 
a  softer  state  than  we  now  find  it,  so  that  it  may 
have  been  much  more  easily  removed  by  the 
action  of  powerful  currents  of  water,  than  it  now 
is.  Hence,  the  removal  of  the  mineral  matter 
of  one  formation,  to  form  another,  may  have 
been  much  easier  at  one  time  than  would  now 
be  the  case. 

It  may  be  enquired,  supposing  that  the 
mountain  limestone  has  been  removed  to  the 
depth  of  a  1000  feet,  from  so  many  thousand 
square  miles  between  the  mammoth  cave  of 
Kentucky  and  northern  Alabama,  where  has 
all  this  matter  been  removed  to  ?  As  it  regards 
the  earlier  ages  of  geology  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  we  could  tell  with  any  certainty  where 
the  mineral  matter  of  one  formation  could  have 
come  from,  but  of  later  deposits  we  may  be 
able  to  conjecture  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 
In  this  case  this  limestone  has  been  removed 
since  the  deposit  of  the  coal  group,  as  is  proved 
by  the  coal  on  the  summit  of  the  higher  moun- 
tain near  Huntsville,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  coal  was  continuous  with  the  coal  beds 
now  higher  up  the  river,  so  that  this  matter 
must  have  formed  a  bed  not  lower  in  the  geolo- 
gical scale  than  the  cretaceous  or  chalk  group. 
Geologists  have  asserted  that  there  is  no  chalk 
in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  certainly  a 
member  of  the  cretaceous  or  chalk  group  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Late  investigations  have  shown  that  the  whole 
of  middle  and  southern  Alabama,  with  a  part  of 
Georgia  on  one  side  and  of  Mississippi  on  the 
other,  is  underlaid  by  what,  if  not  true  chalk, 
is  a  member  of  that  group.  This  bed  is  car- 
bonate of  lime,  perhaps  with  a  small  mixture  of 
other  mineral  matter,  and  having  been  deposited 
in  water,  contains  the  same  shells  of  the  chalk 
of  England,  but  never  having  been  raised  above 
the  general  level  of  the  country,  is  much  of  it 
in  a  soft  or  marly  state.  This  bed  is  said  to  be 
from  400  to  1000  feet  in  thickness,  ascertained 
by  boring  through  to  obtain  artesian  wells.  It 
lies  on  a  bed  of  sand  that  evidently  was  once  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  and  this  sand  being  saturated 
with  water,  and  extending  further  up  the 
country  than  the  upper  bed  does,  allows  of  the 
water  rising  wherever  the  upper  bed  is  bored 
through,  except  a  small  space  higher  than  the 
rest  where  the  water  will  not  flow  out.  This 
bed  being  very  compact  and  never  having  been 
rent  or  dislocated,  does  not  allow  of  water  either 
descending  or  rising  through  it,  except  by 
making  an  opening.  There  are  no  springs 
whatever,  in  all  the  space  where  this  formation 
comes  near  the  surface,  which  is  the  case 
through  all  of  middle  Alabama.  The  ancient  bed 
of  the  sea  evidently  descended  gradually  from 
the  shore  as  it  now  does,  hence  the  lower  end 
of  the  deposit  was  lower  than  the  upper  end. 


This  lower  end  has  since  been  covered  up  with 
a  newer  deposit  called  the  tertiary  or  diluvial 
deposit,  and  where  this  latter  is  thick  enough  to 
hold  water  for  springs  they  are  found.  The  upper 
end  of  this  deposit  is  believed  to  have  been 
partially  removed,  by  the  power  that  brought 
the  diluvium  over  the  lower  end;  the  surface 
has  evident  marks  of  abrasion  by  water,  and  is 
now,  except  in  a  few  places,  covered  up  with 
soil  a  few  feet  in  depth.  This  soil,  before  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  was  covered  with  a 
thick  growth  of  reed  cane,  and  appears  to  be 
made  up  of  a  very  fine  clay  and  finely  divided 
vegetable  matter,  some  of  it  as  much  as  38  per 
cent,  of  the  latter.  This  vegetable  matter  gives 
it  a  black  appearance,  and  both  together  form 
a  soil  so  singularly  adhesive,  that  in  wet 
weather  it  adheres  to  every  thing  it  comes  in 
contact  with.  Carriage  wheels  become  clogged 
with  it,  and  the  shoes  of  pedestrians  become 
so  loaded,  as  to  discourage  that  kind  of  locomo- 
tion. As  a  confirmation  of  this  adhesive  qual-  i 
ity  of  the  soil,  many  deem  it  advisable  to  cut  off  : 
their  pigs'  tails,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  ( 
dried  matter  at  the  end,  which  becomes  almost  i 
like  a  slung  shot,  and  is  very  uncomfortable  to  i 
the  wearer.  * 

Where  the  carbonate  of  lime  comes  alone  to 
the  surface,  it  is  absolutely  barren,  as  nothing  i  5 
will  grow  there,  but  where  there  is  a  soil  of  I 
clay  and  vegetable  matter  as  is  generally  the  il 
case,  it  is  very  productive,  and  many  there,  ii 
think  it  nearly  if  not  quite  inexhaustible.  The  j  1 
surface  of  the  bed  is  of  a  dirty  white  color,  ap-  ti 
pearing  as  if  some  small  portion  of  clay  or  other  j  »i 
matter  was  mixed  with  the  lime,  but  lower  |  i\ 
down  where  it  is  more  compact  it  is  bluish,  ;  i 
similar  in  color  to  some  limestone. 

By  examining  the  water  from  these  artesian  li 
wells  of  different  depths  as  to  temperature,  it  j  ii 
would  seem  to  sustain  the  theory  of  the  increase  j  re 
of  temperature  as  we  descend.  From  ten  weils  ti 
examined  in  this  way,  one  of  173  feet  in  depth  j  in 
gave  64°,  and  one  of  560  feet  in  depth  gave  r 
71°.  The  increase  of  temperature  in  all  was  !  sti 
not  exactly  regular  in  proportion  to  depth,  but  i  of 
taking  the  greatest  and  the  least  depth,  the  k 
temperature  would  seem  to  increase  1°  of  Fahr.  I  ti 
for  every  55  feet  between  them. 

In  Upper  Florida  there  is  a  remarkable  k 
spring,  called  the  Wakulla  spring.  A  large  i] 
quantity  of  water  issues  from  it,  sufficient  to  if 
form  a  small  river,  in  which  flat  boats  can  float,  ij 
by  which  means  the  planters  of  that  region  con-  ^ 
vey  their  produce  to  market. 

The  basin  of  this  spring  is  about  150  yards  |j 
across,  and  is  said  to  be  190  feet  deep.  The  j  $ 
water  is  remarkably  clear  and  transparent,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  said  a  silver  ten  cent  piece 
can  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  bottom.  Large 
fish  can  be  seen  sporting  about  far  below  the 
surface,  though  they  seem  to  be  but  a  small 
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distance  down.  The  water  is  seen  to  issue  from 
beneath  a  jagged  limestone  rock,  no  doubt  the 
lower  edge  of  this  cretaceous  bed.  The  source 
of  supply  for  this  spring  must  be  in  upper 
Alabama.  The  bed  of  sea  sand  on  which  this 
cretaceous  bed  rests,  rises  to  the  surface  there; 
and  there  the  water  enters  that  passes  beneath 
the  bed,  furnishing  a  supply  for  the  artesian 
wells  and  for  this  spring  in  Florida.  As  the 
bed  is  impervious  to  water  it  must  pass  beneath 
to  the  lower  edge,  unless  vent  is  given  by 
:  boring. 

Another  evidence  of  this,  is  reported  by  the 
officers  of  the  coast  survey  in  their  explorations, 
s  who  stated  that  they  found  a  large  spring  of 
i  fresh  water  in  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Florida, 
t  In  a  still  time  they  could  see  the  water  rising  to 
1  the  surface,  just  as  we  see  in  the  water  of  a  boil- 
1  ing  spring  rising  from  the  bottom  and  flowing  off 
i  each  way.  The  water  for  some  distance  around 
.  !  was  fresh.  Here,  doubtless,  is  another  large 
I-  spring  rising  in  the  sea, and  originating  from  the 
ff  same  cause.  The  great  distance  that  the  water 
if  of  the  Wakulla  spring  has  to  pass  through  this 
it  ancient  bed  of  sea  sand,  would  completely  filter 
:o  it  and  keep  back  all  foreign  matters,  and 
this  will  account  for  its  remarkable  purity. 

0  .'  Here,  then,  in  one  case,  there  is  a  large  area, 
g    where  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 

1  heavy  bed  of  limestone  has  been  removed  from 
ie  it,  and  in  another  place  an  equally  large  area 
g  !  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  deposited, 
ie  The  removal  of  the  first  must  have  taken  place 
p.  since  the  coal  beds  were  deposited,  as  the  coal 
51  on  the  mountain  at  Huntsville  proves,  and  the 
n  deposit  must  have  been  made  before  the  tertiary 
h    strata  was  laid  down,  as  that  covers  up  the 

lower  end  of  the  bed.  Then  the  removal  of 
,n  the  one  must  have  been  about  the  same  time 
it  ;  as  the  deposit  of  the  other,  and  we  may 
se  reasonably  conclude  that  the  one  has  been 
|]j  j  the  cause  of  the  other.  The  materials  be- 
th  ing  the  same,  all  that  is  wanting  to  effect  the 
Te  removal  and  produce  the  deposit,  would  be  a 
g  strong  current  of  water  passing  down  the  valley 
Bt  of  the  Mississippi,  and  as  there  is  strong  evi- 
jje  dence  in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  of  powerful 
ir,   currents  having  passed  over  large  areas,  we  see 

no  reason  against  one  passing  in  this  direction, 
jle  I  From  the  hardness  of  the  mountain  limestone 
,>  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  it  remains, 
tu  lit  would  doubtless  take  a  long  time  for  water 
at  With  any  imaginable  force,  to  remove  so  large  a 
)E.   quantity  as  that  under  consideration;  but  we 

may  remember,  that  geologically  considered,  it 
ri];  may  have  been  not  very  long  after  its  being 
u  deposited  that  it  was  removed,  at  least  it  may 
3  have  been  in  quite  a  soft  coudition.  The  present 
;f6  cretaceous  bed,  although  laid  down  before  the 
-  diluvial  period,  which  reaches  back  before  the 
|,  age  of  man  upon  the  earth,  is  yet  soft  in  com- 
j    parison  to  the  mountain  limestone,  and  might 


be  acted  upon  by  a  powerful  current  with  much 
effect. 

The  examination  of  this  cretaceous  bed  was 
made  a  few  years  ago,  by  Edmund  Ruffin,  Sr.. 
an  able  agricultural  writer  of  Virginia,  and 
published  in  the  "  Southern  Planter"  of  Rich- 
mond, in  1860. 


I  think  self-indulgence  is  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  Christian  advancement.  We  must 
learn  self-denial  and  humility,  or  we  cannot 
walk  in  the  paths  of  rectitude  Zionward,  which 
are  not  strewed  with  flowers  to  please  the  car- 
nal mind,  but  with  crosses  and  trials  to  prove 
our  sincerity  and  faith.  This  path  is  new  to 
each,  and  the  experience  of  others  cannot  make 
it  familiar  to  us ;  nor  their  labors  answer  instead 
of  ours,  any  more  than  their  happiness  can  sa- 
tisfy our  souls.  We  must  each  do  our  own 
work,  and  the  hope  of  future  happiness  will 
cheer  and  animate  the  pilgrim  in  his  toilsome 
journey. —  Catharine  JSeely,  p.  86. 


ST.  PAUL'S  PERSON. 

How  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  external  ap- 
pearance !  This  prince  of  apostles  seems  to 
hint,  concerning  himself,  that  his  bodily  pres- 
ence was  not  calculated  to  command  respect. 
St.  Chrysostom  terms  him  a  little  man  about 
three  cubits,  or  four  and  a  half  feet,  high.  But 
Neciphorushas  given  us  the  most  circumstantial 
account  of  Paul's  person.  St.  Paul  was  of 
small  stature,  stooping  and  rather  inclined  to 
crookedness,  pale-faced,  of  an  elderly  look,  and 
bald  on  the  head.  His  eyes  lively,  keen  and 
cheerful,  shaded  in  part  by  his  eyebrows,  which 
hung  a  little  over.  His  nose  rather  long,  and 
not  ungracefully  bent.  His  beard  pretty  thick 
with  hair,  and  of  a  sufficient  length,  and  like 
his  locks  interspersed  with  gray. — New  Cove- 
nant. 


ORIGIN  OF  NANTUCKET. 

As  many  of  the  citizens  of  this  isle  of  the 
sea  may  be  ignorant  of  its  origin,  or  how  it  was 
formed,  we  give  below  an  Indian  tradition, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  truth.  If  any  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  island  can  prove 
it  to  be  false,  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
them.  On  the  west  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
are  high  cliffs  of  variegated  colored  earths, 
known  by  the  name  of  Gay  Head.  On  the  top 
of  the  hill  is  a  large  cavity  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  vol- 
cano, and  there  are  evident  marks  of  former 
subterraneous  fires.  The  Indians  who  lived 
about  this  spot,  had  a  tradition  that  a  certain 
deity  resided  there  before  the  Europeans  came 
to  America — that  his  name  was  Maushop  ;  that 
he  used  to  step  out  on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which 
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run  into  the  sea,  and  take  up  a  whale  which  he 
hroiled  for  his  own  eating  in  the  coals  of  the 
aforesaid  volcano,  and  often  invited  the  Indians 
to  dine  with  him  or  gave  them  the  relics  of  his 
meal. 

That  once,  to  show  their  gratitude  to  Man- 
shop,  for  his  very  great  kindness  to  them,  they 
made  an  offering  to  him  of  all  the  tobacco  which 
grew  upon  the  island  for  one  season.  This  was 
scarcely  enough  to  fill  his  great  pipe,  hut  he 
received  the  present  very  graciously,  smoked 
his  pipe  and  turned  out  the  ashes  into  the  sea, 
which  formed  the  island  of  Nantucket.  Upon 
the  coming  of  tho  Europeans  into  America, 
Manshop  retired  in  disgust,  and  has  never  since 
been  seen. — Exchange  Paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  13,  1863. 


In  our  last  we  gave  a  brief  statement  of 
the  progress  of  the  Educational  Concern,  with 
the  promise  of  a  more  detailed  description  in 
the  present  number.    A  full  report,  prepared 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  members  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  read  at  the 
Conference  held  during  Yearly  Meeting  week, 
was  offered  for  publication  in  the  Intelligencer, 
but  owing  to  its  length,  and  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  information  contained  in  it  has  already 
appeared,  it  was  thought  best  to  omit  its  pub- 
lication in  full.    This  report  described  the. 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Concern  down  to  the 
time  of  its  date,  and  those  who  heard  it  read 
will  feel  an  interest  in  the  continuation  of  the 
narrative  through  the  brief  but  important  pe- 
riod which  has  elapsed  since.  The  Conference 
held  in  Race  street  Meeting  House,  on  Third- 
day  evening,  the  12th  of  5th  month,  was  largely 
attended,  and  contained  representatives  from 
widely  separated  sections.    After  reading  the 
report  already  referred  to,  a  spirited  discussion 
grew  up  upon  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  provide  for  the  election  of  Managers  by  a 
stock  vote.  This  feature  of  the  organization  hav- 
ing given  dissatisfaction  to  many  friends,  before  it 
was  officially  adopted,  and  having  since  operated 
as  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  the  subscription  in 
some  neighborhoods,  was  now  warmly  called  in 
question  by  several  friends,  who  placed  their  ob- 
jections in  a  strong  light  before  the  large  audi- 
ence convened.    The  various  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Stock  Vote,  as  a  just  and  equitable 


provision  for  the  control  of  the  property  and  its 
uses  by  those  who  had  furnished  the  means  for  its 
purchase  and  erection,  failed  to  satisfy  the  strong 
feeling  of  opposition  conscientiously  entertained 
by  many;  and  when  the  meeting  adjourned  at 
a  late  hour,  it  was  felt  that  without  another 
attempt  to  reconcile  this  difference  of  senti- 
ment, the  cause  must  lose  ground  among  us. 
It  was  agreed  to  meet  again  on  Fifth-day  eve- 
ning, and  a  large  company  convened  at  that 
time,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  rain  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  Mean- 
time a  friend  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  Constitution,  wrote  to  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Association  in  New 
York,  asking  those  who  had  subscribed  largely 
in  that  city  on  the  basis  laid  down  in  the  Con- 
stitution, what  would  be  their  disposition  towards 
an  adjustment  of  the  election  for  Managers  on 
a  different  basis.  The  reply  which  came  over 
the  wires,  and  was  read  at  the  opening  of  the 
adjourned  Conference  on  Fifth-day  evening, 
was  brief  and  explicit,  and  served  to  satisfy  the 
Meeting  that  the  views  of  the  majority,  when 
ascertained,  would  be  fully  acceded  to.  What 
passed  at  the  Conference  after  this  assurance 
was  of  a  most  encouraging  character. 

Earnest  appeals  were  made  to  Friends  from 
the  various  localities  represented,  to  present  the 
claims  of  the  Association  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods,  soliciting  the  aid  of  all  Friends, 
and  those  interested  in  their  principles,  in  se- 
curing a  fund  which  shall  be  ample  to  erect 
and  endow  a  school  adapted  to  furnish  a  liberal 
and  religiously  guarded  education  to  the  chil- 
dren entrusted  to  its  care,  and  thus  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

As  a  result  of  these  Conferences  it  was  felt 
to  be  necessary  that  some  of  those  interested 
should  take  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
approaching  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York,  to 
confer  with  those  in  attendance  there,  in  regard 
to  the  subjects  which  had  so  disturbed  Friends 
in  Philadelphia.  A  Conference  having  been 
convened  at  the  Meeting-house  on  Rutherford- 
square,  New  York,  on  Third-day  evening,  26th 
of  Fifth  month,  full  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  the  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  it  is  due  to  Friends  in  New  York 
to  say  that  although  the  views  of  nearly  all  were 
decidedly  favorable  to  the  article  objected  toby  so 
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many  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  they  chose 
to  sacrifice  their  own  views  for  the  good  of  the 
cause ;  and  after  a  zealous  defence  of  their  posi- 
tion, suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee, to  confer  with  Friends  in  attendance 
from  other  localities,  with  a  view  to  proposing 
some  modification  of  the  Constitution  which 
might  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  accordingly,  and 
on  the  following  evening  at  the  adjourned  Con- 
ference their  report  was  received,  proposing  a 
modification  of  the  Constitution,  in  which  the 
principle  of  equality  among  the  shareholders  in 
the  election  of  Managers  is  fully  recognized, 
while  the  right  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  the 
property  by  the  Association  is  guarded  by  a 
stock  vote.  As  neither  of  these  Conferences, 
nor  all  of  them,  could  make  changes  in  the 
Constitution,  the  sentiment  of  those  convened 
could  only  be  taken  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments with  an  implied  intention  to  vote  for  or 
against  them,  when  the  opportunity  should  be 
afforded.  Not  only  did  many,  who  had  before 
expressed  sentiments  at  variance  with  each 
other  upon  these  points,  embrace  the  first  op- 
portunity to  signify  their  cordial  approval  of 
the  proposed  changes,  but  on  the  question  be- 
ing put  to  the  audience  by  the  clerk,  a  unani- 
mous vote  was  had  in  their  favor — not  an  indi- 
vidual appeared  when  those  opposed  to  the 
changes  were  called  upon  to  rise.  Under  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  Conference — the  large 
number  in  attendance,  embracing  some  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  Association  from 
the  limits  of  the  three  Yearly  Meetings,  the 
full  discussion  and  consideration  which  the 
proposed  changes  received,  with  the  fact  that 
without  conceding  the  principles  maintained  by 
either  those  in  favor  of,  or  opposed  to,  the  ex- 
isting Constitution,  these  changes  meet  the 
views  of  all — the  Constitution  with  the  amend- 
ments proposed  may  be  regarded  as  virtually 
the  basis  of  the  future  organization  of  the  As- 
sociation. The  mooted  subject  of  the  location 
of  the  school  is  by  this  change  so  far  taken 
from  the  Board  of  Managers,  that  their  duties 
in  regard  to  it  are  rendered  merely  advisory, 
the  determination  of  the  site  requiring  a  stock 
vote  in  person  or  by  proxy  after  three  months 
notice  has  been  given, and  ample  opportunities  af- 
forded to  all  to  come  to  an  intelligent  conclusion 


This  last  Conference  in  New  York,  may,  we 
think,  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  new  era  in 
the  Educational  movement  in  which  the  causes 
of  difference  having  been  removed,  we  may 
moye  on  in  the  unity  toward  the  consummation 
of  the  object  in  view.  As  an  earnest  of  future 
advancement,  our  Friends  in  New  York  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  prosecute  the  work  in 
their  part  of  the  field,  additional  subscriptions 
were  made  by  those  present,  and  amid  words  of 
counsel  and  encouragment  the  wheels  were  set 
in  motion  for  an  onward  movement. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

A  Conference,  to  promote  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  Education  among  Friends,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  School,  will  be 
held  at  Goshen  Meeting  House  (Chester  coun- 
ty), on  First-day,  the  21st  of  6th  month,  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M.  Some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  promoting  the  object,  within  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will  be 
in  attendance. 


Married,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day  evening, 
28th  inst.,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Thomas  P.  Marshall,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to 
Sophie  B.  Mickle,  (of  the  former  place,)  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Mickle. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  on  Third- 
day,  5th  mo.  5th,  1863,  according  to  the  ordei  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Samuel  H.  Gartley  and  Mary 
C.  Ellis,  both  of  Philadelphia. 


Die©,  in  Pilesgrove,  of  diphtheria,  on  the  17th  of 
4th  mo.,  1863,  William  Henry,  aged  4  years,  9 
months  and  1  day  ;  on  the  2d  of  5th  mo.,  George  H., 
aged  12  years  and  6  months,  and  on  the  21st  of  5th 
mo.,  Elva,  aged  6  years,  7  months  and  19  days, 
children  of  William  C.  and  Jane  H.  Davis. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  5th  mo.,  Susanna  S.  Palmer, 

wife  of  David  Palmer,  of  Lower  Makefield,  Bucks 
county,  in  the  54th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  5th  mo.  25th,  at  an  advanced  age,  Lydia 

Jones,  at  the  residence  of  her  nephew  James  S. 
House,  of  Pocopson,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Oxford  township,  Ches- 
ter county,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  5th  mo., 
1863,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  more  than  two 
years,  Mahlon  Brosius,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age, 
a  member  of  Pennsgrove  Monthly  Meeting. 


Death  levels  all  distinctions,  and  earthly 
possessions  make  no  difference  in  the  grave. 
Let  us  set  our  affections,  therefore,  upon  things 
that  are  above,  and  not  on  things  which  are 
beneath. 

It  is  the  best  proof  of  the  virtues  of  a  fam- 
ily-circle to  see  a  happy  fireside. 
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FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


The  "  Women's  Association  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Freedman,"  has  continued 
to  hold  its  meetings  on  Third  day  afternoon  of 
each  week,  at  the  Meeting  House  on  Race  St., 
(3d  floor.) 

Owing  to  the  temporary  absence  from  the 
city  of  many  of  the  members,  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  to  discontinue  the  meetings 
for  a  few  weeks  during  the  summer  season,  but 
as  the  need  still  exists  of  active  and  persevering 
effort  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  passing  from 
a  state  of  slavery  into  freedom,  the  Association 
designs  to  resume  its  duties  early  in  the  fall. 

Several  week  since,  a  box  containing  books, 
slates  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  at  Port  Royal  and  in  its  neighborhood, 
was  forwarded  to  some  of  those  engaged  in 
teaching  in  that  locality.  We  have  been  per- 
mitted to  make  some  extracts  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  one  of  the  teachers  to  friends  in  this 
city,  giving  some  account  of  its  reception. — Eds. 

Walker  Plantation,  Port  Eoyal  Island,  S.  C.  ) 

5th  mo.  7th,  1863.  ) 

*****"  Could  you  have  seen  us  taking 
out  the  books  and  slates  five  minutes  after  the 
arrival,  you  would  have  felt  that  we  were  glad. 
Had  you  visited  our  school  the  day  before  the 
arrival,  you  would  have  known  that  they  were 
greatly  needed.  We  have  had  such  miserable 
tools  to  work  with,  that  our  scholars  could  have 
learned  scarcely  any  thing  had  they  not  been 
really  in  earnest. 

9  The  lady  who  wrote  to  us  about  the  Kansas 
Freedmen,  surprised  us  with  her  stories  in  re- 
gard to  the  aptness  with  which  this  people  take 
to  learning,  but  we  find  that  our  experience  is 
the  same  as  hers.  It  is  a  miracle  to  me  that 
they  learn  at  all,  a  people  whose  ancesters 
were  savages,  and  who  have  been  retained  as 
slaves  themselves,  because  they  have  been  kept 
in  ignorance.  In  the  North,  where  learning  is 
scattered  broadcast,  and  where  the  path  to 
knowledge  is  almost  a  royal  road,  it  would  be  a 
strange  sight  to  see  men  and  women  plodding 
through  the  spelling  book,  but  here  we  find  the 
old  and  infirm  patiently  conning  their  A,  B,  C, 
and  imagining  a  far  distant  day  when  they  can 
read  their  Testaments.        *       *       *  * 

"  I  wish  you  could  visit  our  schools  \  at  8 
o'clock  we  ring  the  school  bell  and  welcome  our 
little  folks,  and  we  teach  until  12  o'clock. 
.Since  the  arrival  of  the  slates,  many  of  the 
scholars  have  progressed  considerably,  both  in 
figures  and  writing.  After  dismissing  the 
children,  we  again  put  the  house  in  order,  for 
G-.  teaches  in  the  dining  room,  and  necessity 
compels  us  to  sweep  out  sand  and  fleas  after 


school.  Between  the  hours  of  12  and  6,  we 
write  or  sew,  have  our  dinner  (at  4)  and  spend 
from  2  to  3  hours  visiting  the  people  and  giving 
lessons  to  some  of  the  men  and  women.  Our 
evening  school  takes  nearly  three  hours,  and 
then  we  are  often  quite  ready  for  bed.  We 
teach  about  seventy  through  the  day.  I  wish 
you  could  see  poor,  earnest  Jack;  he  manages 
to  get  two  lessons  every  day,  and  he  says  he 
could  learn  every  minute.  He  has  not  been 
studying  quite  three  weeks;  when  he  com- 
menced he  could  spell  little  words,  but  had  no 
idea  of  pronunciation.  He  now  reads  a  little. 
He  says  the  only  fault  he  has  to  find  is  that  n  and 
u,  and  b  and  d  stand  just  alike.  I  wonder  if 
you  cannot  remember  having  that  same  fault  to 
find;  I  know  that  I  can.  One  woman,  who 
did  not  know  her  letters,  learned  to  spell  words 
of  three  letters  in  four  lessons.  As  soon  as 
they  have  the  slightest  idea  of  writing,  they 
send  many  messages  to  their  friends,  and  we 
are  the  recipients  of  some  of  the  wonderful 
letters.  The  paper  you  sent  was  a  grand  thing 
to  give  to  those  who  could  write.  Those  little 
books  and  cards  for  gifts  delighted  us  exceed- 
ingly, and  some  of  them  have  subsequently  de- 
lighted exceedingly  the  good  children.  We 
have  beautified  our  school  room  very  much 
with  the  pictures.  I  must  tell  you  one  thing 
more,  although  my  letter  is  already  long  enough. 
G-overnment  desires  to  stop  rationing  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  wished  to  commence  this  month. 
It  is  a  good  thing  in  its  time,  but  how  they  ex- 
pect the  people  to  live  when  neither  corn  nor 
potatoes  will  be  eatable  for  two  months,  I  can- 
not imagine.  We  found  our  people  would 
really  suffer  if  the  rations  were  withheld,  there- 
fore J.  persevered  and  got  them  once  more. 
When  the  wagon  drove  up  loaded  with  hard 
tack,  as  they  call  it,  the  children  seemed  wild 
with  delight.  Little  ones  not  more  than  four, 
five  and  six  years  "of  age,  turned  somersets, 
and  ran  to  meet  the  wagon,  crying,  M  Tank 
G-od  !  tank  God !  the  bittles  has  come."  We 
are  having  the  most  delightful  weather,  and 
the  luxury  of  green  peas,  strawberries,  black- 
berries, &c.  We  never  think  of  being  home- 
sick, and  as  yet  we  have  not  the  most  remote 
idea  of  returning  North.  I  expected  to  be  in- 
terested down  here,  but  I  am  more  so  than  I 
ever  thought. 

Respectfully  your  friend, 

A.  H." 


THE  COLORS  OF  NATURE. 

He  who  exhibited  such  matchless  skill  in  the 
organization  of  material  bodies,  and  such  exqui- 
site taste  in  their  formation,  has  superadded 
that  ethereal  beauty  which  enhances  their  per- 
manent qualities,  and  presents  them  to  us  in  the 
ever- varying  character  of  the  spectrum.  With- 
out this  the  foliage  of  vegetable  life  might  have 
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filled  the  eye  and  fostered  the  fruit  which  it 
veils,  but  the  youthful  green  of  its  spring  would 
have  been  blended  with  the  dying  yellow  of  its 
autumn  If  the  objects  of  the  material  world 
had  been  illuminated  with  white  light,  all  the 
particles  of  which  possess  the  same  degree  of 
refrangibility,  and  were  equally  acted  upon  by 
the  bodies  on  which  they  fall,  all  nature  would 
shine  with  a  leaden  hue,  and  all  the  combina- 
tions of  external  objects,  all  the  features  of  the 
human  countenance,  would  have  exhibited  no 
other  variety  than  that  which  they  possess  in  a 
pencil  sketch  or  a  China-ink  drawing.  The 
rainbow  itself  would  have  dwindled  into  a  nar- 
row arch  of  white  light,  the  stars  would  have 
shone  through  a  gray  sky,  and  the  mantle  of  a 
wintry  twilight  would  have  replaced  the  golden 
vesture  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun, — David 
Brewster. 


s  CORNWALL  TIN  MINING. 

The  Cornish  miners  are  remarkable  for  per- 
'     severance  and  a  heroic  defiance  of  danger  in 

the'pursuit  of  their  toilsome  and  perilous  calling. 

The  tin  mines — that  is,  such  as  are  worked 
s  upon  the  lodes  occurring  in  the  rocks — are  fre- 
&  quently  prosecuted  under  circumstances  of  ex- 
1     treme  peril.    Near  the  Land's  End,  in  the  par- 

0  ish  of  St.  Just,  numerous  tin-lodes  are  seen 
!  cropping  out  in  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the 
)•     noble  head  lands  which  front  the  waves  of  the 

Atlantic  Ocean.  These  the  miner  has  followed, 

'•  and  on  and  onward,  under  the  bed  of  the  At- 

(  lantic  Ocean,  he  pursues  his  prize.    The  heavy 

i-  breakers  which  lash  the  rocky  shore,  roll  to  and 

1  fro  the  huge  granite  boulders  at  the  base  of  the 
!•  cliffs;  and  the  miner,  in  his  dark  level  below, 
i.  works  on  by  the  light  of  his  solitary  candle 
il  stuck  in  a  lump  of  clay,  unconcerned,  amidst  a 
J  thunder  rolling  above  him,  at  which  we  might 
',  think  the  stoutest  heart  would  tremble.  The 
i,  veins  in  this  district  spread  through  the  rocks 
*  in  all  directions ;  and  these  have  been  followed 
8  upward  through  the  rock  by  the  miner,  until 

his  sharp-pointed  pick  has  knocked  a  hole  in 
:■     the  very  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  ooz- 
ing through  of  salt  water  gives  the  miner  warn- 
ing of  his  imprudence,  and  he  coolly  goes  to 
i-    work  and  stops  the  hole  which  he  has  made, 
I     with  some  clay  and  oakum. 

In  some  rocks  which  are  left  bare  at  low 
water,  near  Penzance,  a  multitude  of  small 
veins  of  tin  ore  had  been  discovered.  Upon 
these  a  few  persons  began  to  work,  but  without 
much  success.  About  half  a  century  since,  a 
man  named  Thomas  Curtis,  a  miner  of  Breage 
near  Helston,  determined  on  renewing  the  at- 
tempt to  work  in  these  lodes.  The  distance  of 
the  shoal  of  rocks  from  the  neighboring  beach 
»  !  at  high  water,  is  about  700  feet,  and  this,  in 
<,  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of  the  beach, 
Is  not  materially  lessened  at  low  water.  The 


surface  of  the  rock  is  covered  about  ten  months 
in  the  year,  and  at  spring-tides  the  depth  of 
water  on  it  is  nineteen  feet.  The  prevailing 
winds  occasion  a  great  surf  here  even  in  the 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  the  sea  bursts  over 
it  with  unrestrainable  violence. 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  a  working 
miner  proposed  to  overcome.  As  the  work 
could  only  be  prosecuted  during  the  time  that 
the  rock  was  above  the  sea,  the  progress  was 
necessarily  slow.  He  had  to  form  an  excavation, 
and  after  each  tide  to  empty  it  of  water,  before 
he  could  resume  his  work.  Eventually  a  frame- 
work of  boards  was  fixed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft,  and  this  frame  work  being  cemented  with 
pitch  and  oakum  until  it  was  water-tight,  was 
carried  up  to  a  sufficient  height  above  the 
highest  spring-tides.  To  support  this  boarded 
turret, — which  was  twenty  feet  high  above  the 
rock,  and  two  feet  one  inch  square, — against 
the  violence  of  the  surge,  eight  stout  bars  of 
iron  were  applied  in  an  inclined  direction  to  its 
sides,  four  of  them  below  and  four  of  an  extra- 
ordinary length  and  thickness  above.  A  plat- 
form was  formed  around  the  top  of  the  turret, 
and  on  this  was  placed  a  windlass,  to  be  worked 
by  four  men.  Thus  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
ocean  did  the  miners  descend  to  their  labors. 
As  they  sunk  the  shaft,  they  encountered  a  new 
difficulty.  The  waters  came  in  upon  them 
through  the  fissures  in  the  rocks  beneath  their 
wooden  protection,  and  the  rocks  themselves 
were  so  broken  that  it  became  necessary  to  sup- 
port them  with  timber  bracings.  Under  these 
circumstances,  for  several  years,  the  winter  was 
a  period  of  inaction.  At  length,  however,  the 
projector  of  this  bold  invasion  of  the  earth 
hidden  behind  the  mighty  ocean,  was  rewarded 
for  his  energy  and  perseverance,  the  mine  prov- 
ing a  very  productive  one.  As  the  prosperity 
of  the  mine  increased,  a  steam  engine  was 
erected  on  the  main  land,  and  a  wooden  bridge 
constructed,  which  communicated  with  the  shaft 
on  the  rock,  along  which  the  miners  went  to 
their  labor,  and  the  ore  drawn  from  the  mine 
was  taken  to  the  shore.  This  mine  was  called 
the  vjherry,  and  in  a  few  years  ore  to  the  amount 
of  £70,000  was  raised  from  it.  Eventually  an 
American  vessel  broke  loose  during  a  storm, 
from  a  neighboring  anchorage,  and  striking 
against  the  stage,  demolished  the  machinery  ; 
thus  suddenly  putting  an  end  to  an  enterprise 
remarkable  in  even  the  annals  of  Cornish  min- 
ing.— Excelsior,  or  Helps  to  Progress. 


HOURS  OF  STUDY. 

A  very  remarkable  pamphlet  has  recently 
made  its  appearance  in  England  containing 
statements  of  facts  that  ought  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world.  The  pamphlet 
is  written  by  E.  Chadwick,  E~q.,  C.B.,  and 
published  pursuant  to  an  address  of  the  House 
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of  Lords.  Tlie  subject  of  this  pamphlet  is 
Education,  and  it  is  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  three  matters — the  organization  of  schools, 
the  hours  of  study,  and  physical  training.  Oar 
attention  has  been  arrested  by  Mr.  Chadwick's 
statement  of  facts  in  connection  with  the 
second  of  these  three  subjects — the  hours  of 
study  : 

"  Struck  by  the  frightful  disproportion  be- 
tween the  powers  of  childish  attention  and  the 
length  of  school  hours,  he  had  directed  questions 
to  many  distinguished  teachers.  Mr.  Donaldson, 
head  master  of  the  Training  College  of  Glasgow, 
states  that  the  limits  of  voluntary  and  intelligent 
attention  are,  with  children  of  from  5  to  7  years 
of  age,  about  15  minutes ;  from  7  to  10  years 
of  age,  about  20  minutes;  from  10  to  12  years 
of  age,  about  55  minutes;  from  12  to  16  or  18 
years  of  age,  about  80  minutes  ;  and  continues, 
'  I  have  repeatedly  obtained  a  bright  voluntary 
attention  from  each  of  these  classes,  for  5,  or  10, 
or  15  minutes  more,  but  I  observed  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  the  succeeding  lesson/" 

J.  A.  Morrison,  Rector  of  the  same  College, 
speaking  on  the  same  subject,  says  : — "  I  will 
undertake  to  teach  one  hundred  children,  in 
three  hours  a  day,  as  much  as  they  can  by  possi- 
bility receive ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  an  axiom  in 
education,  that  no  lesson  has  been  given  till  it 
has  been  received  ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
receiving  power  of  the  children  is  exhausted, 
anything  given  is  useless,  nay,  injurious,  inas- 
much as  you  thereby  weaken,  instead  of 
strengthen,  the  receiving  power.  This  ought 
to  be  a  first  principle  in  education.  I  think  f" 
is  seldom  acted  on." 


SOMETHING  CHEAP. 
BY  CHARLES  SWAIN. 

There's  not  a  cheaper  thing  on  earth, 

Nor  yet  one  half  so  dear  ; 
'Tis  worth  more  than  distinguish 'd  birth, 

Or  thousands  gained  a  year  : 
It  lends  the  day  a  new  delight ; 

'Tis  virtue's  firmest  shield  ; 
And  adds  more  beauty  to  the  night 

Than  all  the  stars  may  yield. 

It  maketh  poverty  content, 

To  sorrow  whispers  peace  ; 
It  is  a  gift  from  heaven  sent 

For  mortals  to  increase. 
It  meets  you  with  a  smile  at  morn ; 

It  lulls  you  to  repose  ; 
A  flower  for  peer  and  peasant  born, 

An  everlasting  rose. 

A  charm  to  banish  grief  away, 

To  snatch  the  frown  from  care  ; 
Tarn  tears  to  smiles,  make  dulness  gay, 

Spread  gladness  every  where  ; 
And  yet  'tis  cheap  as  summer-dew, 

That  gems  the  lily's  breast ; 
A  talisman  for  love,  as  true 

As  ever  man  possess'd. 


A9  smiles  the  rainbow  through  the  cloud 

When  threat'ning  storm  begins — 
As  music  'mid  the  tempest  loud, 

That  still  its  sweet  way  wins — 
As  springs  an  arch  across  the  tide, 

Where  waves  conflicting  foam, 
So  comes  this  seraph  to  our  side, 

This  angel  of  our  home. 

What  may  this  wondrous  spirit  be, 

With  power  unheard  before — 
This  charm,  this  bright  divinity  ? 

Good  temper — nothing  more! 
Good  temper  ! — 'tis  the  choicest  gift 

That  woman  homeward  brings  ; 
And  can  the  poorest  peasant  lift 

To  bliss  unknown  to  kings. 

— Literary  Gazette . 


PRAYER. 
BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

How  purely  true,  how  deeply  warm 

The  inly  breathed  appeal  may  be, 
Though  adoration  wears  no  form 

In  upraised  hand  or  bended  knee. 
One  Spirit  fills  all  boundless  space, 

No  limit  to  the  when  or  where  ; 
And  little  recks  the  time  or  place 

That  leads  the  soul  to  praise  and  prayer. 

Father  above,  Almighty  One, 

Creator,  is  that  worship  vain 
That  hails  each  mountain  as  thy  throne, 

And  finds  an  universal  fane? 
When  shining  stars  or  spangled  sod 

Call  forth  devotion  ;  who  shall  dare 
To  blame,  or  tell  me  that  a  God 

Will  never  deign  to  hear  such  prayer. 

Oh  !  prayer  is  good  when  many  pour 

Their  voices  in  one  solemn  tone, 
Conning  their  sacred  lessons  o'er, 

Or  yielding  thanks  for  mercies  shown. 
'Tis  good  to  see  the  quiet  train 

Forget  their  worldly  joy  and  care, 
While  loud  response  and  choral  strain 

Re-echo  in  the  house  of  prayer. 

But  often  have  I  stood  to  mark 

The  setting  sun  and  closing  flower  ; 
When  silence  and  the  gathering  dark 

Shed  holy  calmness  o'er  the  hour. 
Lone  on  the  hills  my  soul  coafess'd 

More  rapt  and  burning  homage  there 
And  served  the  Maker  it  address'd 

With  stronger  zeal  and  closer  prayer. 

When  watching  those  we  love  and  prize 

Till  all  of  life  and  hope  be  fled; 
When  we  have  gazed  on  sightless  eyes, 

And  gently  stay'd  the  falling  head — 
Then  what  can  soothe  the  stricken  heart, 

What  solace  overcome  despair, 
What  earthly  blessing  can  impart 

Such  healing  balm  as  lonely  prayer? 

When  fears  and  perils  thicken  fast, 

And  many  dangers  gather  round  ; 
When  human  aid  is  vain  and  past, 

No  mortal  refuge  to  be  found — 
Then  can  we  firmly  lean  on  Heaven, 

And  gather  strength  to  meet  and  bear  ; 
No  matter  where  the  storm  has  driven, 

A  saving  anchor  lives  in  prayer. 
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Ob,  God  !  how  beautiful  tbe  thought, 

How  merciful  the  blest  decree, 
That  grace  can  e'er  be  found  when  sought, 

And  nought  shut  out  the  soul  from  Thee. 
The  cell  may  cramp,  the  fetters  gall, 

The  flame  may  scorch,  the  rack  may  tear; 
But  torture- stake  and  prison-wall 

Can  be  endured  with  faith  and  prayer. 

In  desert  wilds,  in  midnight  gloom, 

In  grateful  joy,  in  trying  pain, 
In  laughing  youth,  or  nigh  the  tomb, 

Oh  !  when  is  prayer  unheard  or  vain? 
Tbe  Infinite,  the  King  of  kings, 

Will  never  heed  the  when  or  where, 
He'll  ne'er  reject  a  heart  that  brings 

The  offering  of  fervent  prayer. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OP  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 


FIFTH  MONTH. 


the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,  

Cloudy  without  storms,  

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  


1862. 

1863. 

11  days. 

12  days. 

1  " 

1  " 

8  " 

4  « 

11  " 

14  " 

31  " 

31  " 

TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS 
&C. 


Mean  temperature    of  the 

month  at  Penna.  Hospital,..  63.70.  deg 
Highest    do.  during  month, 
Lowest     do.    do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths    during  the  month. 

counting  four  current  weeke 

in  each  year, 


1863. 


84.  » 
44.  " 
2.30  in. 


1337 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  this 
month,  for  the  past  seventy-four  years, 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1802-1826  

Lowest     do.      do.  1848. 


64.63 

88.50  " 

42  M 

4.51  in. 


1355 


spring 


SPRING  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three 
months  of  1862  

Mean         do.         do.  do 
months  of  1863  

Average  of  the  mean  spring  temperatures 
of  three  spring  months  for  past  seventy- 
four  years. 

Highest  spring  mean  during  that  entire 
period, 1826  

Lowest         do.        do.  do. 
period  1843  


deg. 


62.26  deg. 

11.  " 
51.75  « 


51.85  deg. 
50.56  " 

50.70  " 
55.00  " 
46.00  « 


Although  a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
temperature  during  the  afternoon  of  the  24th 
of  the  present  year,  the  mercury  falling  twenty 
degrees  between  3  and  5  o'clock,  it  has  on 
various  occasions  been  far  exceeded.  Amongst 
other  items  of  like  character  scattered  through 
our  own  notes  during  the  past  30  years,  we 
have  casually  found  the  following : 


Fourth  month  21,  1859,  mercury  fell  about 
20  degrees  in  half  an  hour. 

Fourth  month  6,  1857,  mercury  fell  about 
30  degrees  in  one  hour. 

The  mean  temperatures,  both  for  the  month 
and  the  season,  have  been  about  the  same  as 
last  year,  while  the  highest  temperature  for  the 
month  exceeded  that  of  1862  by  four  and  a 
half  degrees,  with  almost  twice  the  quantity  of 
rain. 

Philadelphia,  Sixth  mo.  2,  1863.  J.  M.  E. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 


Sixth 
month. 

< 

CD 

!  9  A.  M. 

!  12  M. 

CO 

3 

CD 

Mean. 

s  s 

1 

65 

80 

82 

80 

78 

770 

29-4 

2 

61 

75 

78 

75 

73 

72-4 

29-6 

3 

62 

67 

72 

72 

67 

68-0 

29-7* 

4 

53 

63 

72 

72 

68 

65-6 

29-9 

5 

58 

68 

79 

76 

70 

70-2 

390 

6 

60 

69 

74 

74 

72 

69-4 

29-9 

7 

55 

63 

70 

70 

64 

64-4 

29-9 

1 

SW 

S  W 

s  w 

SW 

S  W 

Clear. 

2 

w 

w 

w 

W 

W 

Clear. 

3 

w 

s  w 

s  w 

s  w 

NW 

Clear. 

4 

NW 

NW 

NW 

NW 

NW 

Clear. 

5 

s 

s 

s  w 

S  E 

S  E 

Clear. 

6 

S  E 

S  E 

N  E 

N  E 

NE 

Clear. 

7 

N 

rsr  w 

NW 

NW 

NW 

Clear. 

Mean  of  week  69-57. 

Same  time  last  year  68*20. 

The  wind  blew  steady  last  year 
days  of  6th  month,  from  the  N.  E. 
up  to  the  above  date  3-g-  inches. 

Homer  Eachus. 


the  first  six 
;  and  rain 


SKETCH  OF  THE  FICHTELGEBIRGE,  THE  BIRTH- 
PLACE OF  RICHTER. 

In  the  very  centre  of  Germany,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Bavaria,  rises  that  mountain  region 
called  the  "  Fichtelgebirge,"  or  Pine  Mountain, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  pinewoods  with 
which  its  summit  is  crowned.  The  author 
from  whom  I  have  taken  the  following  account 
gives  it  the  name  of  the  "  mountain  island. " 
derived  from  the  isolation  in  which  it  remains, 
although  surrounded  by  mountains  and  only 
divided  from  them  by  mountain  plains.  He 
speaks  of  it  thus :  "  The  Fichtelgebirge,  spite 
of  its  wonderful  peculiarities,  is  an  unknown 
and  unvisited  part  of  Germany.  To  a  great 
portion  of  the  cultivated  as  well  as  the  ignorant 
world,  its  name  is  scarcely  known.  The  trains 
of  travelling  carriages,  on  the  road  from  Munich 
and  Nuremberg  to  Saxony,  pass  the  foot  of  the 
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mountain  on  the  western  side,  and  the  travellers 
throw  only  a  hasty  glance  at  its  dark- green 
crest  as  they  go  by.  The  troops  of  travelling 
German  youth,  with  their  staves  and  sketch- 
books, turn  away  from  its  threshold,  frightened 
at  its  gloomy  aspect." 

In  the  bosom  of  this  mysterious  mountain 
island  Jean  Paul  Frederic  Richter  received  his 
birth  ;  and,  if  country  and  climate  and  early 
circumstances  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  poet,  it  seems  a  proper  intro- 
duction to  his  biography  to  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  region  where  he  received  his  earliest  im- 
pressions, and  of  its  inhabitants,  among  whom 
his  early  days  were  passed. 

The  elevation  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  subjects  it  to  late  springs 
and  cold  summers,  and  in  winter  it  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  winter  lingers  late 
into  the  short  summer;  and  the  frosts  begin  so 
early  that  the  potatoes  are  sometimes  dug  from 
the  snow,  and  the  harvest  gathered  when  the 
hands  must  be  covered  with  gloves.  Cut  off, 
as  they  are,  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
pressed  together  within  a  small  compass,  so 
that  they  can  embrace  each  other  with  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  heart,  the  inhabitants  are  joined 
together  in  the  closest  bonds,  and,  like  other 
mountaineers,  are  united  by  a  romantic  attach- 
ment to  their  country. 

The  air  has  been  said  to  belong  to  the  Ger- 
mans, as  the  sea  does  to  the  English;  but  many 
of  the  German  traditions  go  far  into  the  secret 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and,  among  the  mountain 
people  who  dig  for  treasures,  there  is  a  species 
of  romance  that  belongs  to  no  other  country. 

In  the  Fichtelgebirge,  gold,  that  object  of 
intense  desire  in  the  Middle  Ages,  has  been 
found,  and  the  search  for  it  led  to  many  valua- 
ble mineral  discoveries.  Gold  is  no  longer 
sought  there ;  but  the  traveller  hears  continu- 
ally, in  the  solitude,  the  hollow  echo  of  the 
blows  of  the  man  of  the  mountains,  and  sees 
arise,  behind  a  wall  of  verdure,  the  smoke  of 
the  smelting  furnaces  for  iron,  vitriol,  and  tin. 
The  beautiful  fountains  and  fresh  streams,  that 
burst  out  iu  every  little  hollow  and  green  nook, 
are  a  constant  source  of  delight ;  and  the  sweet 
and  soothing  sound  of  running  water  is  heard, 
whenever  the  blows  of  the  hammer  and  the 
roaring  of  the  furnace  are  hushed. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  heights  are  a  pious, 
true,  and  simple  people.  Their  employment 
gives  a  certain  pride  and  self-confidence  to  their 
character,  and  a  grave  and  religious  seriousness 
to  their  manners,  although  they  are  often  ex- 
cited and  heated  like  the  element  in  which  they 
work.  The  most  numerous  and  contented  class 
are  the  wood-cutters.  Many  young  men  leave 
a  mechanical  employment,  irresistibly  drawn, 
by  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  charms  of  the 
fresh  air,  to  a  life  in  the  pine  woods,  where 


they  have  no  wants  but  simple  nourishment 
and  necessary  clothing.    But  the  inhabitants  I 
of  places  where  manufactures  are  carried  on,  I 
like  Hof,  have  lost  somewhat  of  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners.    Many  are  engaged  in  manu- 
factures, who  live,  indeed,  like  country  people, 
uniting  some  handicraft  or  agricultural  occupa-  | 
tion  with  their  manufacturing  employment. 
Among  them,  at  the  first  glance,  may  be  dis- 
covered, by  certain  peculiarities,  the  landlord, 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  miller,  and 
these  form  the  well-to-do  and  independent  class 
of  citizens.    The  higher  class,  who  possess  es- 
tates in  the  mountain,  the  nobles,  also  retain 
the  peculiarities  of  the  country.    In  their  do- 
mestic arrangements  a  pure  simplicity  prevails,  j 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  region  live  in 
confidential  intercourse  with  each  other. 

In  describing  one  of  the  dwellings  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  middling  class,  we  shall  give 
an  idea  of  the  house  in  which  Richter  passed 
his  infancy.    The  richest  people  live  in  sub- 
stantial stone-houses,  with  tiled  roofs ;  but  the 
poorer  houses,  and  such  as  the  father  of  Rich- 
ter occupied,  are  built  of  beams  of  wood  filled 
up  with  mortar,  and  thatched  with  straw,  in- 
closing under  the  same  roof  the  stables,  and  |  1 
shelter  for  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  At 
the  entrance  of  these  humble  dwellings,  a  small  !  1 
space  is  parted  off  for  the  implements  of  agri-  1 
culture.    On  the  wall  hang  the  scythes,  sickles,  5 
and  cart  and  sled  harnesses.    A  door  on  one  ' 
side  leads  to  the  stalls  for  oxen  and  cows;  and  1 
on  the  left,  to  the  dwelling  apartment,  and  in  1 
the  rear  is  the  little,  dark  kitchen.    Near  the  1 
entrance  stands  always,  even  in  the  poorest  ' 
houses,  a  large  stove,  often  of  china,  glazed  or  8 
polished,  that  diffuses  its  genial  warmth  over  1 
the  whole  house ;  upon  the  top  are  two  iron  J 
vessels,  built  in,  for   holding  warm  water;  0 
benches  are  around  the  walls,  and  a  sort  of  c 
movable  frame,  to  hang  garments  upon,  is  * 
placed  on  one  side.    The  walls  are  kept  clean  j 
and  white  by  constant  washing ;  and,  as  the  j  11 
apartments  is  lighted  with  pine-knots,  there  is  !  0 
a  little  funnel,  near  the  stove,  to  carry  off  the  n 
smoke.    The  floor  is  tiled,  with  a  groove  in  the  ■ 
centre  to  convey  away  the  water  often  shaken  pi 
over  from  the  iron  stove-pots. 

Near  the  window,  in  a  corner,  stands  a  large  p< 
wooden  table,  used  for  all  purposes,  and  sur-  j  w 
rounded  with  wooden  stools  ;  shelves  near  the  il 
door  contain  the  wooden,  iron,  and  tin  imple-  »! 
raents  for  cooking,  dining,  &c. ;  and  above  the  Ri 
door  is  a  shelf  on  which  the  great,  well-worn  •»< 
Bible,  and  the  sermon  and  psalm  book  are  laid;  Bx 
Every  Saturday,  table,  benches,  and  all  other  \\ 
utensils  are  rubbed  and  polished  with  white,  \  V 
shining  sand.  k 
All  these  conveniences  and  habits  of  cleanli-  th 
ness  are  doubly  necessary,  where  a  whole  family  k 
live  in  one  room.    There  is,  however,  a  small  w} 
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apartment,  divided  off  between  the  stove  and 
the  wall,  where  they  can  retire  for  purposes  of 
rest  or  solitude;  and  the  bed  of  the  married 
pair  sometimes  stands  in  a  small  adjoining  room, 
together  with  a  large  chest,  curiously  carved 
and  ornamented,  that  descends  from  father  to 
son  as  an  heir-loom  in  the  family.  This  chest 
contains  the  family  linen,  the  money,  the  silver 
shirt-buttons  of  the  husband,  and  necklace  of  the 
wife,  the  registers  of  marriages  and  births,  tax- 
bills,  and  other  important  documents. 

The  background  of  the  premises  is  closed  by 
a  cart-house,  swine-house,  and  large  baking 
oven.  In  the  centre  stands  a  circular  dove- 
house,  elevated  on  a  low  pillar.  This  peculiar 
feature  of  a  German  homestead  is  familiar  to 
those  who  have  looked  at  Retzsh/s  beautiful 
sketches  of  German  life  in  the  "  Song  of  the 
Bell."  Around  are  great  piles  of  firewood 
ready  split  for  the  stove,  necessary  both  winter 
and  summer,  in  a  climate  so  severe  as  that  of 
the  Fichtelgebirge.  An  orchard  near  the 
house,  with  a  little  corner  appropriated  to 
kitchen  vegetables,  and  still  another  little  cor- 
ner with  a  few  pinks,  forget-me-nots,  and 
lavender  flowers,  complete  the  domestic  pic- 
ture. 

These  little  orchards  surrounding  the  houses, 
the  flowering  hedges  bordering  the  streets  and 
connecting  house  with  house  in  the  villages  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  the  rustic 
bridges  crossing  the  frequent  streams,  give 
them  an  aspect  of  beauty,  dear  to  the  eye  of  a 
painter  or  lover  of  rural  scenery.  Other  orna- 
ments are  the  flowering  maples  and  weeping 
birch-trees,  and  the  decorated  May-pole,  that 
stands  in  the  midst  of  every  village,  and  around 
which,  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  the  dance  is 
led.  Not  all  the  mountain  villages  are  thus 
ornamented.  In  some,  the  presence  of  only 
clumps  of  monntain-pine  gives  them  a  sombre 
and  melancholy  aspect. 

The  dress  of  the  people  who  are  not  engaged 
in  manufactures  is  primitive  and  simple.  The 
old  women'  bind  a  three-cornered  handkerchief 
upon  the  head,  and  the  young  weave  a  silken 
band  through  the  hair.  They  wear  a  woollen 
petticoat  with  a  leathern  girdle  around  the 
waist,  through  which,  in  working  hours,  the 
petticoat  is  tucked.  Their  stockings  reach 
only  to  the  ankle,  and  the  feet  are  bare,  as  the 
shoes  are  carried  in  the  hand,  and  only  put  on 
when  they  reach  the  church-door.  The  large 
straw  hat  is  also  carried  in  the  hand,  and  is 
worn  only  on  rare  occasions.  The  dress  of  the 
men  is  finer  and  more  ornamented.  Indeed, 
the  women  are  almost  serfs,  and  do  all  the 
heavy  and  laborious  out-of-door  work  of  the 
family.  The  men.  it  is  true,  are  occupied  in 
the  mines,  and  in  cutting  wood  in  the  forests 
for  smelting  metals.  This  may  be  the  reason 
why  the  agricultural  labors,  and  the  care  of  the 


animals,  devolve 


upon  the  women.  But  we 
cannot  regret  it;  for  this  circumstance,  no 
doubt,  gave  occasion  to  those  passages  of  ten- 
derness, respect,  and  compassion  for  women,  in 
the  writings  of  Jean  Paul,  that  made  the  hearts 
of  the  German  women  his  own. 

The  festivals  of  marriage,  baptism,  Christmas, 
and  the  season  of  the  first  communion,  are  en- 
joyed and  celebrated  in  these  mountain  villages 
with  the  utmost  heartiness  and  delight;  and 
every  reader  of  Jean  Paul  will  recollect  how 
large  a  space  these  festivals  occupy  in  his 
works. 

Plain  and  simple  as  are  the  inhabitants  of 
this  region,  the  charm  of  romance,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  are  thickly 
spread  over  it. 

The  old  people  relate  that  good-natured 
dwarfs  and  fairies  entered  secretly  certain  fami- 
lies, and  brought  them  good  fortune.  In  the 
forest  are  woodmen  and  wood  women,  who 
nourish  and  protect  those  who  have  lost  their 
way,  and,  for  a  piece  of  money,  give  them  good 
counsels.  Every  where  around  in  the  deep 
solitudes,  the  horn  of  the  "wild  hunter"  and 
the  anvil  blows  of  the  "  man  of  the  mountains," 
are  heard. 

The  atmospheric  phenomena  of  these  regions 
are  still  another  source  of  excitement  to  the 
imagination  of  the  poet.  Sometimes  the  whole 
mountain-tops  are  covered  with  vapor,  where 
the  sun  is  reflected  in  infinitely  beautiful  hues 
long  after  it  is  below  the  horizon.  Sometimes 
the  mountain-top  presents  the  same  peculiar 
rosy  hue  that  is  seen  upon  the  Alps.  The 
reader  who  has  been  wearied  by  Richter's  too 
frequent  and  diffuse  descriptions  of  atmospheric 
changes,  will  find  their  source  in  the  rare  and 
beautiful  appearances  this  otherwise  sombre 
sky  often  presents.  His  weather-prophesying, 
like  that  of  all  mountain  people,  was  an  occa- 
sion of  continual  sport  and  pleasantry,  and  also 
of  serious  attention  and  study. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  a  poet  with  so 
keen  a  susceptibility  to  all  impressions  as 
Richter,  to  be  born  under  such  influences  and 
to  pass  his  youth  just  within  the  threshold  of  a 
region  so  filled  with  romance,  without  its  having 
a  powerful  but  perhaps  secret  influence  upon 
the  whole  man,  and  upon  the  character  of  his 
genius  and  writings.  It  makes  him  the  most 
personal  of  authors.  The  fact  that  he  never 
could  climb  the  heights  of  his  birth-place,  was 
the  mother  of  that  secret  longing  with  which 
he  every  moment,  even  in  the  most  cheerful 
circumstances  of  his  life,  fell  back  upon  his 
youth.  When  easier  circumstances  permitted 
him  to  travel,  he  would  not  enter  the  solitary 
valleys  or  ascend  the  romantic  heights  of  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  lest  the  reality  should  break 
the  enchantment  of  memory,  and  the  illusions 
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of  his  youth,  that  embellished  the  evening  of 
his  life  with  romantic  hues,  should  vanish. 

Late  in  life  he  returned,  after  a  short  separa- 
tion, drawn  by  the  mountain  magnet,  to  the 
place  of  his  birth.  The  visitor  found  him,  in 
his  last  years,  in  the  little  city  and  plain  of 
Bayreuth,  at  the  southern  threshold  of  the 
mountain,  where  his  eye  could  always  turn  to 
the  high  cradle  of  his  infancy,  and  where  the 
shadow  of  the  pines  could  fall  upon  his  grave. 
— Life  of  Jean  Paul  Frederick  Richter. 


It  is  only  in  the  world  of  dreams  that  we 
have  the  rainbow  without  the  storm. 


ITEMS. 


Interesting  news  regarding  the  remarkable  dis- 
covery of  the  source  of  the  Nile  by  Messrs.  Speke 
and  Grant,  has  at  length  appeared.  This  strange 
geographical  problem  has  at  last  been  solved  in  the 
discovery  of  the  lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  the 
daring  adventures  have  patriotically  named  after 
the  British  Queen.  The  discovery  of  Speke  and 
Grant,  by  which  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  basin 
of  the  Nile  is  determined  to  be  four  degrees  south  of 
the  Equator,  is  praised  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
as  the  most  extraordinary  geographical  feat  of  the 
age. 

Astronomical. — Goldschmidthas  ascertained  that 
the  Dog-Star,  in  addition  to  the  one  attendant  satel- 
lite luminary  discovered  by  Clark,  has  three  other 
revolving  bodies  whose  orbit  is  traceable  through 
instruments  of  very  moderate  power. 

London  Pneumatic  Despatch. — At  present,  one 
hundred  and  ten  mails  pass  through  the  pneumatic 
despatch  tube  from  the  station  to  the  district  post- 
office  during  the  day ;  and  not  only  letters,  but 
trucks  of  iron  of  the  weight  of  five  tons,  have  passed  ; 
and  adventurous  visitors  now  and  then  perform  the 
journey,  to  their  great  delight. 

Southern  Crops  in  Illinois. — Letters  from  South- 
ern Illinois  relate  that  the  people  there  are  raising, 
this  year,  considerable  crops  of  cotton,  tobacco  and 
sugar.  Over  one  hundred  tons  of  cotton  seed  were 
delivered  at  the  various  points  in  Southern  Illinois, 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  during 
the  past  spring  and  winter ;  and  all  this  was  pur- 
chased or  distributed,  to  be  planted  this  season. 

Free  Labor  Cotton. — The  Arago  brought  up  188 
bales  of  clean  Sea  Island  cotton,  sorted,  and  in  good 
condition.  Of  this  160  bales,  or  about  64,000  pounds, 
are  the  product,  entirely,  of  free  labor.  The  re- 
mainder is  cotton  raised  by  the  slaves  of  rebels  in 
Florida,  but  captured  by  the  loyal  blacks,  and  gin- 
ned, sorted  and  packed  at  Beaufort  by  free  labor. 
There  is  still  at  Beaufort  a  quantity  of  cotton, 
raised  by  the  South  Carolina  freedmen,  amounting 
to  some  forty  thousand  pounds  in  the  seed,  which 
was  not  cleansed  in  time  to  send  up  with  the  Arago, 
because  the  machinery  in  the  gin  house  at  Beaufort 
broke  some  time  ago. 

Natural  Barometers — Chick-weed  is  an  excel- 
lent barometer.  When  the  flower  expands  fully,  we 
are  not  to  expect  rain  for  several  hours  ;  should  it 
continue  in  that  state,  no  rain  will  disturb  the  sum- 
mer's day.  When  it  half  conceals  its  miniature 
flower,  the  day  is  generally  showery;  but  if  it  en- 


tirely shuts  up,or  veils  the  white  flower  with  its  green 
mantle,  let  the  traveler  put  on  his  great-coat.  The 
different  species  of  trefoils  always  contract  their 
leaves  at  the  approach  of  a  storm  ;  so  certainly  does 
this  take  place,  that  these  plants  acquired  the  name 
of  the  hnsbandman's  barometer.  The  tulip,  and  se- 
veral of  the  compound  yellow  flowers,  all  close  be- 
fore rain.  There  is  a  species  of  wood-sorrel  which 
doubles  its  leaves  before  storms.  The  bauhinia,  or 
mountain  ebony,  capial  and  sensitive  plants,  observe 
the  same  habits. 

The  Depth  of  Space. — In  1837,  Prof.  Bessel,  of 
Germany,  commenced  a  series  of  astronomical  mea- 
sures forgetting  the  exact  distance  to  the  fixed  stars, 
a  thing  that  had  never  been  done.  The  instrument 
which  he  used,  in  connection  with  a  powerful  tele- 
scope, in  his  experiments,  was  called  a  Heliometer 
(sun-measurer.)  After  three  years'  hard  labor,  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  parallex,  but  so 
minute,  that  he  could  hardly  trust  his  reputation 
upon  it.  But  after  repeated  trials  and  working  out 
the  results,  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  he  could  give 
the  true  distance  to  61  cygni.  But  who  can  compre- 
hend this  immense  distance  ?  We  can  only  convey  an 
idea  to  the  mind  of  this  distance  by  the  fact  that 
light  which  travels  12,000,000  of  miles  in  a  minute, 
requires  not  less  than  ten  years  to  reach  us  !  Just 
let  any  one  try  to  take  in  the  idea.  One  hour  would 
give  720,000,000  of  miles;  one  year,  then— 8760 
hours— this  gives  6,307,200,000,000  and  this  multi- 
plied by  ten  gives  63,072,000,000,000.  This  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Bessel,  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
fixed  star  to  the  sun.  All  astronomers  confirm 
the  correctness  of  Prof.  Bessel's  calculations.  But 
this  distance,  great  as  it  is,  is  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  distance  of  the  Milky  Way.  Sir  Wm. 
Herschel  says  that  the  stars  or  suns  that  compose 
the  Milky  Way  are  so  remote,  that  it  requires  light, 
going  at  the  rate  of  12,000,000  of  miles  in  a  minute, 
120,000  years  to  reach  the  earth.  And  he  says  there 
are  stars,  or  rather  nebulae,  five  hundred  times  more 
remote  !  Now  make  your  calculation  :  120,000  years 
reduced  to  minutes,  and  then  multiply  that  sum  by 
12,000,000  and  the  product  by  500.  What  an  over- 
whelming idea!  The  mind  sinks  under  such  a 
thought ;  we  can't  realize  it ;  it  is  too  vast  even  for 
comprehension.  David  says,  Psalm  103:  19:  "The 
Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and 
his  kingdom  (or  government)  ruleth  over  all." 


PHILADELPHIA  MAEKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  inactive, 
with  light  sales  of  Western  extra  at  $5  75  per  barrel, 
do.  do.  family  at  $6  00,  and  Ohio  extra  family  at 
$6  62  a  $7  50.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers  and 
bakers  ranging  from  our  lowest  figure  up  to  $9  00 — 
the  latter  for  fancy  lots.  There  is  not  much  Rye 
Flour  or  Corn  Meal  here.  The  former  is  held  at  $5  00 
and  the  latter  at  $4  per  barrel  for  Penna.,  and  $4  25 
for  Brandywine. 

Grain.— The  Wheat  market  is  dull  and  lower.  Sales 
of  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  Red  at  $1  40  a  $1  53 
per  bushel,  White  at  $1  60  to  $1  65.  Penna.  Rye  is 
selling  at  $1  00.  Corn  is  dull,  and  yellow  is  held 
at  about  86  cents.  Western  mixed  sold  at  83  cents. 
Oats  are  dull.  Sales  of  Pennsylvania  are  reported 
at  74c,  weight.  No  sales  of  Barley.  The  last  sale 
or  Malt  was  £1  00. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  comes  foward  very  slowly, 
and  ranges  from  $5  50  to  $5  75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy 
ranges  from  $1  50  to  $1  75,  and  Flaxseed  at  $2  25. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
(Continued  from  page  211.) 

In  the  year  1662,  a  farther  concern  came 
upon  me  about  meetings  in  this  country.  One 
that  was  convinced  in  the  prison  of  Montgomery 
when  I  was  there,  viz.  Cadwalader  Edwards, 
who  lived  near  Dolobran,  promised  me  that  we 
should  have  his  house  to  keep  a  meeting  in.  I 
went  to  know  whether  he  would  perform  his 
promise,  which  he  readily  granted ;  and  I  ap- 
pointed the  day  and  time  with  him,  which  he 
gave  notice  of  to  his  neighbors  thereabouts. 
I  being  destitute  of  a  friend  to  accompany  me 
to  the  meeting,  depended  upon  the  Lord,  that 
he  would  provide  a  suitable  companion  to  go 
'  with  me.  And  my  wife  going  to  Shrewsbury, 
I  told  her  of  the  meeting,  and  I  desired  her  to 
speak  to  Friends  there  of  it,  that  if  there  was 
any  public  Friend  there,  he  might  come  home 
along  with  her.  There  happened  to  be  Richard 
Moor  of  Salop,  a  worthy  and  faithful  laborer 
in  the  gospel,  who  came  along  with  her  to  our 
house  in  Welch  Pool.  This  was  in  the  ninth 
month,  1662.  A  day  or  two  after,  we  went  to 
I  the  meeting,  where  came  in  Charles  Lloyd  of 
Dolobran,  who  was  formerly  in  commission  of 
I  the  peace,  and  had  been  in  election  to  be  High- 
j  Sheriff  of  that  county,  and  also  several  of  his 
1  well-meaning  neighbors;  some  of  them  were 

I professors,  belonging  to  the  same  people  that  I 
formerly  belonged  to.   The  Lord  was  not  want- 
j  ing,  but  afforded  unto  us  his  good  presence; 
life  and  power  came  from  him,  that  reached  to 
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the  hearts  and  understandings  of  most  of  the 
people  then  present,  who  gave  testimony  to  the 
truth,  life  and  power  of  God,  that  appeared 
with  us  that  time ;  and  in  the  love,  fear  and 
life  of  truth  we  parted. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  visit  Charles 
Lloyd  of  Dolobran,  who  tenderly  received  us, 
and  several  that  were  at  tbe  meeting  came 
there  that  day ;  where  we  had  a  sweet  com- 
fortable, refreshing  time  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord;  as  it  is  said,  " In  his  presence  is  fulness 
of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  there  are  pleasures 
for  evermore."    Psal.  xvi.  2. 

The  report  of  this  meeting  went  through  the 
country,  some  saying,  that  most  of  that  side  of 
the  country  were  turned  Quakers.  Whereupon 
divers  were  sent  for,  before  Edward  Lord  Her- 
bert, Baron  of  Cherbury,  to  a  place  where  he 
then  lived,  called  Llyssin,  about  three  miles 
from  Dolobran.  After  some  discourse  with 
them,  he  sent  them  to  Welch-Pool  to  prison,  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy, which  they  refused,  because  they 
could  not  swear  at  all ;  they  being  about  six 
sent  together,  viz.  Charles  Lloyd,  Hugh  David, 
Richard  David,  Cadwalader  Edwards,  Anne 
Lawrence,  Sarah  Wilson,  &c,  where  they  were 
continued  very  close  prisoners. 

In  a  little  time  were  added  prisoners  to  them, 
William  Lewis  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  who 
were  owners  of  the  house  at  Cloidiecochion 
before-mentioned,  where  I  was  moved  to  go, 
about  the  year  1657,  to  a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
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fessors,  (afterwards  the  place  of  my  abode.) 
This  William  Lewis,  my  near  relation,  was  lie 
that  led  me  out  of  the  house  to  the  common, 
and  shut  the  gate  against  me,  as  before  related. 
And  thus  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  fulfilled, 
that  came  to  me  then,  "  That  those  people 
should  own  and  receive  truth,  and  that  house 
should  be  a  meeting-house  for  us,"  which 
it  now  is,  and  hath  been  these  forty  years. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  and. supremacy  being 
tendered  to  them,  they  could  not  take  it  for 
conscience-sake  •  swearing  at  all  being  forbid- 
den by  Christ,  and  his  apostle  James ;  so  they 
were  sent  to  prison,  and*  continued  prisoners 
there.  Edward  Evans  also,  an  honest  substan- 
tial man,  was  committed  to  prison  for  the  same 
supposed  offence,  who  was  convinced  some  time 
before ;  I  having  had  some  weighty  discourse 
with  him  about  the  things  of  God.  He  told 
me,  when  he  was  in  prison  with  Vavasor  PowelP, 
with  many  more  of  their  brethren  in  Pool 
Jail,  that  Vavasor,  leaning  upon  a  window  of 
their  prison  that  opened  to  the  street,  saw  me 
and  my  dear  wife  pass  by,  and  said,  behold 
Zacharias  and  Elizabeth ;  it  was  said  of  them 
that  they  walked  in  all  the  commandments  of 
God  blameless.  This  Edward  Evans,  and  some 
others  of  the  prisoners,  looking  out  through 
the  window,  saw  us  two  called  Quakers,  that  he 
and  others  a  little  before  had  preached  severely 
against.  They  looked  upon  it,  that  the  Lord 
had  forced  him  to  give  that  testimony  of  us, 
and  several  of  them,  as  Edward  Evans  said, 
were  convinced  hy  that  testimony  of  his  con- 
cerning us ;  and  in  some  time  after  came  to  live 
in  obedience  to  the  truth,  and  suffered  for  it. 

These  prisoners  were  kept  very  close ;  some 
of  them  were  substantial  freeholders,  who  were 
put  in  a  dirty,  nasty  place  near  the  stable  and 
house  of  office,  being  a  low  room ;  the  felons 
and  other  malefactors  in  a  chamber  over-head, 
their  excrements,  &c.  often  falling  upon  them. 
Charles  Lloyd,  who  was  a  little  before  in  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  was  put  in  a  little  smoky 
room,  and  did  lie  upon  a  little  straw  himself  for 
a  considerable  time;  and  at  length  his  tender 
wife  Elizabeth,  that  was  of  a  considerable 
family,  (daughter  of  Sampson  Lort,  near  Pem- 
broke in  South- Wales)  was  made  willing  to  lie 
upon  straw  with  her  dear  and  tender  husband. 
And  thus  they  both,  with  the  rest  of  Friends, 
•  did  rather  choose  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season. 

I  staid  at  home  with  them  for  some  time, 
keeping  our  meetings  in  prison  ;  but  at  length 
the  jailer  had  strict  charge  to  keep  me  from 
among  them,  alleging,  that  1  strengthened 
them  in  their  way  and  principles )  and  when 
the  jailer  kept  me  out,  I  went  to  a  neighbor's 
backyard,  having  leave  of  hiu  to  see  them,  and 
speak  with  them. 


The  sufferings  of  Friends  being  now  very 
great,  and  still  increasing,  they  sent  the  follow- 
ing paper  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  held  at 
Montgomery. 

To  the  Justices  and  Magistrates  of  this  County  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

u  Forasmuch  as  it  is  not  unknown  to  you, 
that  we,  who  by  the  scorners  of  this  world 
(that  know  not  God)  are  called  Quakers,  are 
detained  and  kept  close  prisoners,  only  for  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God 
and  man,  our  Friends  not  being  suffered  to  visit 
us,  though  drunkards,  liars,  thieves  and  rob- 
bers are  not  debarred  of  their  friends'  admit- 
tance to  them ;  this  unheard  of  cruelty  were 
enough  itself  to  establish  us  in  our  ways,  if 
they  were  never  so  erroneous,  as  you  say.  This 
we  are  persuaded  in  our  hearts,  that  never  did 
Christ,  or  any  of  his  Apostles,  use  this,  or  any 
other  way  of  cruelty  or  persecution,  to  convince 
any  of  their  errors  )  but  contrarywise,  by  sound 
doctrine  and  good  conversation,  and  doing  unto 
others,  as  they  would  they  should  do  unto  them ; 
for  that  was  the  rule  that  Christ  left  to  true 
Christians. 

"  Now  consider,  in  the  soberness  of  your 
hearts  and  spirits,  that  if  you  were  in  our  con- 
dition, would  not  you  desire  your  enlargement  ? 
And  seeing  it  is  the  king's  clemency,  in  a 
declaration  bearing  date  the  26th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1662,  wherein  he  says,  '  He  is  glad  to 
lay  hold  on  this  occasion,  to  re-establish  and 
renew  unto  all  his  subjects  concerned  in  those 
premises,  indulgence  of  a  true  tenderness  of 
conscience/  This  assurance  and  confirmation 
of  his  promise  made  at  Breda,  upon  the  word 
of  a  king,  viz. : 

"  We  do  declare  all  liberty  to  tender  con- 
sciences, and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted,  or 
called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinions  in 
matters  of  religion."  And  moreover  he  saith, 
in  the  same  declaration  :  '  As  for  what  concerns 
the  penalties  upon  those  who,  living  peaceably, 
do  not  conform  thereunto  through  scruple  and 
tenderness  of  misguided  consciences,  but 
modestly,  without  scandal,  perform  their  de- 
votions in  their  own  way.'  We  understand  by 
these  words,  viz.  that  it  is  his  fatherly  care  to 
publish  this,  his  declaration,  to  stop  and  prevent 
all  other  acting  according  to  former  acts  made 
against  liberty  of  tender  consciences.  And  we 
hope  that  you  will  be  as  favorable  to  us,  your 
neighbois  (seeing  power  is  committed  to  your 
hands)  as  the  king  (being  chief  magistrate)  is 
unto  his  subjects.  These  things  have  we  seen 
fit  and  convenient  to  lay  before  you,  that  you 
may  understand  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
king's  clemency  towards  us.  And  we  (whose 
names  are  underwritten)  do  wait  the  fulfilling 
and  performing  this  one  other  word  more  of  a 
king,  by  you  who  profess  yourselves  to  be  his 
obedient  and  loyal  subjects.  Notwithstanding 
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all  which  former  words  and  promises  of  the 
king,  the  supreme  magistrate,  we  have  been 
persecuted  more  by  you,  his  inferior  magistrates 
in  this  county,  than  in  many  other  counties. 
And  farther,  that  you  may  be  left  without  ex- 
cuse for  that,  if  you  do  persecute  us,  it  is 
without  any  cause  from  us,  or  any  order  from 
the  supreme  magistrate,  the  king  of  England. 
If  you  do  justice  herein,  the  Lord  will  bless 
you  j  if  not,  sin  will  lie  at  your  door. 

"  These  from  your  friends,  that  desire  the 
good  and  welfare  of  your  souls  and  bodies,  that 
have  received  the  spirit  of  meekness;  that  can 
pray  for  them  that  persecute  us,  and  despitefully 
use  us,  who  in  patience  and  long- suffering  are 
content  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  who  ren- 
ders to  every  man  according  to  the  deeds  done 
in  the  flesh." 

Humphrey  Wilson,  Sarah  Wilson, 
Richard  Davies,       Margaret  Lewis, 
Edward  Evans,         Catharine  Evans, 
Charles  Lloyd,         Anne  Lawrence. 
Hugh  David, 
William  Lewis, 

The  foregoing  paper  was  sent  to  the  magis- 
trate at  their  Quarter-Sessions,  held  at  Mont- 
gomery, the  8th  day  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
1662. 

A  copy  of  it  also  was  sent  to  the  chief  jus- 
tices at  Ludlow  by  the  jailer,  together  with 
another  paper  directed  to  them. 

A  little  time  after  this  I  went  to  Penllyn 
near  Bala  in  Merionethshire,  to  visit  some 
Friends  and  tender  professors  there,  who  re- 
ceived me  kindly,  and  there  I  settled  a  meeting 
among  them,  in  the  power  of  God ;  and  from 
thence  I  came  home,  where  I  staid  but  a  little 
while  to  visit  these  prisoners.  Soon  after,  I 
went  to  the  house  of  Owen  Lewis,  at  Tyddyney 
Gareg  near  Dollegelle  in  Merionethshire,  a  man 
that  had  been  in  commission  of  the  peace  in 
Oliver's  days,  and  was  newly  come  from  prison 
from  Bala,  who  received  me  kindly,  (he  was 
first  convinced  by  Thomas  Briggs.)  From 
thence  I  went  to  Robert  Owen's  of  Dolycere 
near  Dollegelle,  who  had  also  been  a  justice  of 
peace,  and  a  commander  in  Oliver's  time.  He 
received  me  and  my  testimony;  as  did  also 
Owen  Humphrey  of  Llwyngwril  near  the  sea- 
side in  the  said  county,  (who  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Oliver's  days)  and  his  father,  his 
brothers  Samuel  and  John  Humphrey.  These, 
with  many  more  there  received  the  Truth  in 
the  love  of  it,  and  continued  faithful,  service- 
able men  in  their  country,  kept  meetings  in 
their  houses,  and  many  were  gathered  to  the 
Lord  among  the  rocks  and  mountains  in  those 
parts )  this  was  in  the  year  1662.  After  this 
journey,  the  Lord  brought  me  safe  home  to  my 
wife  and  family,  to  the  comfort  of  Friends,  and 
one  another  in  the  Lord. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SPIRITUAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

A  good  life  is  the  best  way  to  understand 
wisdom  and  religion ;  because  by  the  experi- 
ences and  relishes  of  religion,  there  is  conveyed 
to  them  a  sweetness  to  which  all  wicked  men 
are  strangers.  There  is  in  the  things  of  God, 
to  those  who  practise  them,  a  deliciousness  that 
makes  us  love  them,  and  that  love  admits  ns 
into  God's  cabinet,  and  strangely  clarifies  the 
understanding  by  the  purification  of  the  heart. 
For  when  our  reason  is  raised  up  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  it  is  turned  quickly  into  experience  ; 
when  our  faith  relies  upon  the  principles  of 
Christ,  it  is  changed  into  vision ;  and  so  long 
as  we  know  God  only  in  the  ways  of  men,  by 
contentious  learning,  by  arguing  and  dispute, 
we  see  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  him,  and  in 
that  shadow  we  meet  with  many  dark  appear- 
ances, little  certainty,  and  much  conjecture ; 
but  when  we  know  him  with  the  eye  of  holiness 
and  the  instruction  of  gracious  experience,  with 
a  quiet  spirit  and  the  peace  of  enjoyment,  then 
we  shall  hear  what  we  never  heard,  and  see 
what  our  eyes  never  saw ;  then  the  mysteries 
of  godliness  shall  be  open  unto  us  and  clear  as 
the  windows  of  the  morning ;  and  this  is  very 
well  expressed  by  the  apostle :  M  If  we  arise 
from  the  dead  and  awake  from  sleep,  then 
Christ  shall  give  us  light."  For  though  the 
Scriptures  themselves  are  written  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  yet  they  are  written  within  and  with- 
out; and  besides  the  light  that  shines  upon  the 
face  of  them,  unless  there  be  a  light  shining 
within  our  hearts,  unfolding  the  leaves,  and 
interpreting  the  mysterious  sense  of  the  Spirit, 
convincing  our  consciences  and  preaching  to 
our  hearts,  to  look  for  Christ  in  the  leaves  of 
the  Gospel  is  to  look  for- the  living  among  the 
dead.  There  is  a  life  in  them ;  but  that  life  is, 
according  to  St.  Paul's  expression,  hid  with 
Christ  in  God;  and  unless  the  Spirit  of  God 
draw  it  forth,  we  shall  not  be  able.— Jeremy 
Taylor. 


CULTURE  OP  SORROW. 

Nearly  all  sorrow  while  it  lasts,  depresses 
action,  destroys  hope,  and  crushes  energy;  but 
it  renders  the  sensitiveness  more  acute,  and 
sympathies  more  genial,  and  the  whole  charac- 
ter less  selfish  and  more  considerate.  It  is  said 
that  in  nature,  but  for  the  occasional  seasons  of 
drought,  the  best  lands  would  soon  degenerate  : 
but  these  seasons  cause  the  land  to  suck  up 
from  the  currents  beneath,  with  the  moisture, 
all  those  mineral  manures,  that  restore  and  fer- 
tilize the  soil  above.  It  is  thus  with  sickness 
and  sorrow ;  once  surmounted,  they  fertilize  the 
character  and  develop  from  the  deep  fountains 
of  the  human  heart  a  joy  and  fruitfulness  Bdt 
I  otherwise  attainable. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

This  island,  situated  in  the  Irish  Sea,  was 
under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  SodarandMan;  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Derby ; 
and  both  these  functionaries  were  men  of  the 
most  implacable  temper.  There  were  very  few 
Friends  on  the  Island,  and  the  Bishop  was 
determined  that  these  few  should  renounce 
their  religion,  or  abandon  their  homes. 

In  the  year  1662,  William  Callow  and  Evan 
Christen,  for  refusing  to  pay,  the  former  six- 
teen pence  and  the  latter  two  pence,  demanded 
by  the  priest  for  bread  and  wine  for  the  sacra- 
ment, were  committed  to  prison,  and  confined 
in  a  dungeon,  without  fire,  candle  or  bedding, 
having  only  straw  to  lie  on,  and  a  stone  for 
their  pillow.  Here  they  lay  sixteen  days,  until 
some  of  their  neighbors,  touched  with  compas- 
sion, paid  their  fines,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  prisoners,  and  thus  procured  their  liber- 
ation. 

William  Callow  had  previously  suffered  the 
loss  of  his  corn  by  distress,  for  an  ecclesiastical 
demand.  It  was  stored  by  the  officer  in  a 
neighboring  barn,  and  the  next  First-day  the 
priest  announced,  after  sermon,  that  the  poor 
of  the  parish  might  go  to  the  barn  and  take  the  " 
corn,  which  the  governor  had  ordered  to  be 
given  them.  Some  of  the  poor,  who  were  pre- 
sent, remarked,  "  That  it  had  been  more  chari- 
table to  have  given  his  own  goods  to  the  poor, 
than  other  men's,  and  that  they  would  receive 
none  of  it."  Others,  however,  went  to  the 
place  with  the  priest  and  soldiers,  where  Wil- 
liam Callow  was  also  in  attendance.  The  priest 
called  several  times  to  the  poor  to  hold  their 
bags;  but  none  of  them  came  forward.  They 
would  not  partake  of  the  spoils  of  oppression, 
and  withdrew,  one  by  onej  leaving  the  corn 
with  the  priest  and  soldiers.  Afterwards,  a 
small  portion  of  it  was  taken  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual, but  most  of  it  was  left  until  it  was 
spoiled,  and  then  thrown  into  the  street.* 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1664,  William  Cal- 
low and  some  other  Friends  were  again  impris- 
oned; and  soon  afterwards,  William's  wife 
being  sick  of  a  fever,  he  was  permitted,  for  two 
days  only,  to  visit  her.  In  the  following 
autumn,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  bishop  for 
the  imprisonment  of  all  the  women  Friends  on 
the  island,  and  they  were  accordingly  arrested ; 
but  William  Callow's  wife,  being  found  too 
feeble  to  walk  or  ride,  was  sent  back  to  her 
home,  while  the  others  were  conducted  to  pri- 
son.. The  apparitor  took  them  to  the  deepest 
part  of  the  dungeon,  and  then,  taking  off  his 
hat,  pronounced  what  he  called  the  bishop's 
curse,  to  this  effect,  viz. :  "I  do  here,  before 
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the  standers-by,  deliver  you  up  into  St.  Ger- 
man's prison  by  the  law  of  my  lord,  the  bishop, 
and  his  clergy,  you  being  cast  out  of  the  church 
by  excommunication ;  and  I  do  take  witness 
that  I  do  deliver  you  over  from  the  power  of 
the  bishop  and  his  law,  to  be,  and  continued, 
the  Earl  of  Derby's  prisoners."  Here  they 
were  kept  for  many  months  in  a  close,  un- 
healthy dungeon,  to  satisfy  the.  vindictive  feel- 
ings of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy. 

In  the  summer  of  1665,  an  order  was  read 
to  the  prisoners  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  that 
they  should  forthwith  be  transported  to  some 
other  land ;  and  soon  after,  two  priests  came 
and  admonished  them  to  conform  to  the  church, 
otherwise  they  must  be  banished  forthwith. 

On  the  14th  of  September  they  were  put  on 
board  a  ship,  of  which  Thomas  Brittain  was 
master;  but  as  the  prisoners  entered  on  one 
side,  the  seamen  went  out  on  the  other  into  a 
boat,  telling  the  master  "  they  were  not  hired 
to  carry  people  out  of  their  native  country 
against  their  wills,  neither  would  they  go  with 
him  if  he  carried  them."  The  captain  seeing 
his  men  resolute,  set  the  prisoners  ashore,  and 
then  the  seamen  returned  to  the  ship.  Soon 
after,  several  vessels  came  into  the  harbor,  but 
the  captains  all  refused  to  carry  the  prisoners. 
The  soldiers  would  have  forced  them  on  board 
a  ship  commanded  by  Anthony  Nicholson,  but 
he  strenuously  opposed  it. 

About  midnight,  however,  four  of  the  pris- 
oners, viz. :  William  Callow,  Evan  Christen, 
Jane  Christen,  and  Mary  Callow,  were  taken 
from  their  beds,  and  hurried  on  shipboard. 
Two  of  them  were  put  on  board  Nicholson's 
ship,  and  the  others  on  board  a  ship  commanded 
by  William  Crossthwaite  ;  both  captains  being 
compelled  to  take  them.  They  sailed  to  Dub- 
lin, but  were  not  allcfwed  to  land  the  prisoners, 
Captain  Crossthwaite  being  required  by -the 
mayor  to  take  them  all  back  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Instead  of  complying  with  this  order,  the  cap- 
tain took  the  four  prisoners  to  Whitehaven  in 
Cumberland,  where  his  vessel  belonged;  and 
there  put  them  on  shore  with  a  certificate  sta- 
ting the  circumstances  under  which  he  received 
them, 

A  justice  of  the  peace  being  informed  by  the 
prisoners  of  their  condition,  caused  them  to  be 
restored  to  the  same  vessel,  with  an  order  to 
the  captain  that  he  should  land  them  on  the 
Isle  of  Man.  He  took,  them,  however,  again 
to  Dublin,  and  was  there  required  to  give  secu- 
rity that  he  would  land  them  on  the  Isle  of 
Man ;  but  he  once  more  landed  them  at  White- 
haven. The  two  women  he  afterwards  carried 
to  the  island,  where  they  were  again  shut  up 
in  prison,  while  William  Callow  and  Evan 
Christen  sought  an  interview  with  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  hoping  to  gain  his  favor  or  protection. 
Their  solicitations  were  fruitless ;  he  referred 
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them  to  the  bishop,  with  whom  they  afterwards 
had  a  long  conference. 

They  represented  to  him  that  they  were  per- 
secuted and  banished  from  place  to  place  for 
conscience'  sake,  and  that  they  believed  he 
was  the  author  of  their  sufferings. 

Bishop. — You  are  not  persecuted,  but  ban- 
ished because  you  do  not  come  to  the  church. 

Answer. — When  did  Christ  or  his  apostles 
banish  any  for  not  coming  to  hear  them,  as  you 
do? 

B. — Yes,  many. 

A.  — Prove  it ;  for  I  cannot  remember  that 
I  ever  read  of  any. 

B.  — Did  not  Paul  cast  them  out  that  were 
disorderly  in  the  church  ? 

A.  — But  he  did  not  banish  or  imprison  them 
that  were  without,  if  they  did  not  come  in,  as 
thou  hast  caused  to  be  done  to  us. 

B.  — I  did  not  banish  you  neither,  but  excom- 
municated you,  as  he  did ;  and  I  have  no  more 
to  say  to  you. 

A.  — But  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  did 
force  them  that  were  without  to  come  in,  or 
else  be  banished,  or  compelled,  as  thou  hast 
done  to  us. 

B.  — Yes,  Christ  bade  his  servants  go  and 
compel  them  to  come  in. 

A.  — That  was  a  parable  concerning  a  certain 
man  that  had  bidden  many  to  a  feast,  who 
began  to  make  their  excuses,  one  of  his  land, 
another  of  his  wife,  another  of  his  oxen.  Mark 
what  he  said  :  "  They  shall  not  taste  of  my 
supper/'  He  did  not  say,  banish  them  and 
persecute  them. 

B.  — You  are  not  persecuted,  but  punished, 
because  you  do  not  eorrie  to  the  church,  nor 
obey  the  law,  but  are  in  rebellion. 

A.  — We  are  not  in  rebellion,  but  they  that 
act  against  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  their  con- 
sciences are  in  rebellion. 

B.  — But  why  will  you  not  come  to  the 
church  ? 

A. — We  do  not  own  your  church  to  be  the 
true  church. 

B — Why,  what  have  you  to  say  against  it? 

A.  — It  is  but  a  house  of  lime,  wood,  and 
stone,  and  therefore  not  the  true  church,  for 
the  church  is  in  God. 

B,  — We  matter  not  what  you  call  the  place ; 
the  congregation  that  meet  in  it  is  the  chnrch. 

A.  — They  that  meet  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  his  power  to  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  we  own  j  but  they  that  meet  to 
worship  with  the  body,  and  to  make  a  confes- 
sion with  their  lips  of  other  men's  lines  made 
ready  to  their  hands ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  they  fight  and  quarrel,  cheat  and  deceive 
one  another,  these  are  not  the  true  church  of 
Christ. 

B.  — How  shall  I  know  that  you  have  the 
Spirit  of  God  ? 


A. — Thou  mayst  try  us;  for  every  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruits,  and  an  evil  tree  cannot 
bear  good  fruits,  nor  a  good  tree  evil  fruits. 

The  bishop  remained  inexorable,  saying  they 
should  not  return  to  the  island  if  he  could  help 
it;  but  he  referred  them  to  the  dean,  whose 
name  was  Fletcher. 

They  accordingly  went  to  the  dean,  with 
whom  they  had  much  discourse.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  conference  the  Countess  of  Derby 
and  the  Bishop  came  into  the  apartment,  and 
heard  the  dean  charging  the  Friends  with  dis- 
obedience to  the  higher  power,  to  which  the 
latter  replied,  "  We  are  obedient  to  the  Higher 
Power,  both  of  church  and  state." 

Countess. — To  the  Friends, — What  is  it  then 
that  you  do  hold  to  be  the  Higher  Power  ? 

Friends. — The  power  of  God,  which  crucified 
Paul  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  him. 
0. — It  is  true. 

Bishop. — What  will  you  say  of  St.  James, 
who  says,  "  We  must  obey  the  king  ?"  Will 
you  make  the  king  God  ? 

F. — We  do  own  the  king's  power  over  the 
outward  man,  but  I  hope  you  will  allow  the 
power  of  God,  who  is  King  of  kings,  to  be 
above  the  king's  power. 

0. — It  is  true ;  the  power  of  God  is  above 
the  king's  power. 

F. — We  own  both,  and  for  our  obedience  to 
the  power  of  God,  the  higher  power,  we  are 
persecuted,  and  do  stand  here  this  day  under 
persecution,  desiring  an  order  for  our  return  to 
our  native  country. 

Thus  the  conference  ended  without  redress 
to  the  banished  Friends.  They  were  deter- 
mined, however,  to  risk  a  visit  to  their  dis- 
tressed families,  and  accordingly  embarked  for 
the  Isle  of  Man.  On  their  arrival,  they  were 
detained  some  time  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
then  suffered  to  go  to  their  homes  for  one 
month,  after  which,  by  order  of  the  bishop, 
they  were  put  on  board  again,  and  taken  back 
to  Whitehaven.  In  the  mean  time  their  estates 
on  the  Island,  both  real  and  personal,  were 
confiscated. 

William  Callow  afterwards  laid  his  case 
before  the  Duke  of  York  and  Prince  Rupert. 
The  Prince,  being  touched  with  compassion, 
gave  him  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  desir- 
ing that  the  Friends  might  be  restored  to  their 
ancient  possessions.  The  Earl  returned  an 
answer,  stating  that  there  were  then  no  Qua- 
kers or  other  Dissenters  on  the  Island,  and  he 
was  not  willing  to  have  the  place  infected  with 
schism  or  heresy.  There  were,  however,  at 
that  time,  four  women  Friends  in  prison  on  the 
Island.  William  Callow,  whose  wife  was  one 
of  the  prisoners,  determined  to  return  once 
more  to  his  family,  which  he  succeeded  in 
doing,  but  was  immediately  committed  to  prison 
by  order  of  the  bishop ;  and  being  soon  after 
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put  on  board  a  vessel,  was  landed  at  Liverpool. 
His  wife,  and  the  other  women  imprisoned  with 
her,  were  separated  from  their  children,  and 
banished  to  England.  After  remaining  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
William  Callow  and  his  wife  and  Jane  Chris- 
ten were,  in  the  year  1669,  by  a  magistrate's 
warrant,  sent  back  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  They 
were  soon  after  banished,  and  landed  at  Dub- 
lin, where  the  mayor  ordered  them  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  Island;  but  the  bishop,  regardless 
of  the  weak  and  suffering  condition  of  the 
women,  caused  them  to  be  sent  off  immedi- 
ately, and  they  were  landed  at  Peel,  in  Lanca- 
shire. On  notice  being  given  of  their  landing, 
two  magistrates  issued  an  order  for  their  return 
to  the  Island,  in  pursuance  of  which  William 
Callow  and  Jane  Christen  were  put  on  ship- 
board; but  Anne  Callow,  being  in  a  condition 
unfit  for  removal,  was  suffered  to  remain.  At 
the  same  time,  Evan  Christen  and  Alice  Cow- 
ard were  put  on  board  another  vessel. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  island,  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  landing,  except  William  Callow, 
who  was  taken  before  the  governor,  and  by  his 
orders,  put  on  board  a  ship  commanded  by 
Ralph  Harwood,  bound  for  Virginia.  The  sea- 
men refused  to  go  the  voyage  if  they  carried 
him,  saying,  "  They  never  heard  of  a  ship  that 
carried  Quakers  against  their  will  that  ever 
prospered."  The  captain  promised  them  that 
he  would  carry  William  Callow  no  further  than 
Ireland,  and  accordingly  he  was  landed  about 
forty  miles  from  Dublin.  He  went  immedi- 
ately to  Dublin,  and  thence  to  Whitehaven  in 
Cumberland.  About  the  same  time,  Evan 
Christen,  with  his  aged  mother  and  Alice  Cow- 
ard, arrived  in  England. 

After  this  series  of  remarkable  persecutions, 
extending  through  five  years,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Friends  banished  from  the  Isle  of  Man 
were  further  molested;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  others  of  their  persuasion  remained 
in  the  Island,  or  subsequently  avowed  the  same 
principles ;  for  we  find  on  the  records  several 
other  cases  of  suffering,  during  the  succeeding 
fifteen  years.*" 


LOOK  ON  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 

It  is  better  to  tread  the  path  of  life  cheerfully, 
skipping  lightly  over  all  the  obstacles  in  the 
way,  rather  than  sit  down  and  lament  your  hard 
fate.  The  cheerful  man's  life  will  spin  out 
longer  than  that  of  a  man  who  is  continually 
sad  and  desponding.  If  distress  comes  upon 
us j  dejection  and  despair  will  not  afford  relief. 
The  best  thing  to  do  when  evil  comes  upon  us 
is  not  lamentation,  but  action;  not  to  sit  and 
suffer,  but  to  rise  and  make  a  vigorous  effort  to 
seek  a  remedy. 
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TENDERNESS,   MEEKNESS,   COOLNESS,  AND 
STILLNESS   OF  SPIRIT. 

I  wrap  up  these  together,  because  they  are 
much  of  a  nature,  and  go  much  together. 
These  are  of  au  uniting,  preserving  nature.  He 
that  differs  and  divides  from  the  body  cannot 
be  thus;  and  he  that  is  thus,  cannot  rend  or 
divide.  This  is  the  pure  heavenly  wisdom, 
which  is  peaceable  and  keepeth  the  peace ;  but 
the  other  wisdom  is  rough,  stiff,  hard,  clamorous, 
ready  to  take  offence,  ready  to  give  offence  ;  ex- 
ceeding deep  in  the  justification  of  itself, 
exceeding  deep  in  the  condemnation  of  others; 
and  dares  (in  this  temper)  appeal  to  the  Lord, 
as  if  it  were  right  in  its  ways,  but  wronged  by 
others  ;  as  if  it  did  abide  in  the  measure  of  his 
truth  and  life,  which  others  have  departed  from. 
And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  How  can  the 
wrong  eye,  the  wrong  spirit,  the  wrong  wisdom, 
but  judge  wrong,  justifying  the  wrong  practices, 
and  condemning  the  right  ?  But  such  shall 
find  (if  they  come  to  the  true  touchstone,  even 
the  measure  of  life  indeed)  that  they  are  not 
in  the  true  tenderness,  which  proceeds  from 
the  life,  in  the  true  meekness  and  gentleness, 
in  the  true  coolness  and  stillness ;  but  rather 
in  the  reasonings,  noises,  clamors,  and  disturb- 
ances, which  arise  from  another  spirit,  mind, 
and  nature,  than  that  which  is  of  the  truth. 
And  in  coming  back  from  this  wisdom  to  the 
pure  wisdom,  from  the  pretended  measure  of 
life  to  the  true  measure,  and  becoming  tender, 
meek,  cool,  and  still  in  it,  they  shall  there  feel 
their  error  from  the  Spirit  and  power  of  the 
Lord,  and  therein  own  their  condemnation 
therefor  from  him;  and  also  justify  them  who 
have  abode  in  the  power,  and  been  guided  by 
the  Spirit  and  pure  measure  of  life,  which  is 
from  God,  and  in  God,  while  they  have  departed 
from  it.  For  though  the  spirit  of  error  (where- 
with they  have  been  deceived  and  entangled) 
hath  made  them  believe  that  they  have  faith- 
fully abode  in  the  principle  and  doctrine  of 
truth,  while  others  have  departed;  yet  that 
will  soon  vanish,  as  truth  comes  again  to  be  felt, 
and  heard  speak  in  them,  and  the  measure  of 
life  to  live  again  in  them,  and  to  redeem  them 
afresh  into  its  holy  nature,  and  pure  living 
sense.  And  blessed  is  he  who  is  not  deceived 
about  truth ;  but  is  of  the  pure  nature,  and  in 
the  pure  power  of  it;  in  whom  the  true  eye 
sees,  the  true  ear  hears,  the  true  heart  under- 
stands ;  who  is  of  a  right  spirit,  and  walketh 
uprightly  before  the  Lord,  and  among  his  people. 
The  blessing  of  the  seed,  the  peace,  comfort, 
and  joy  which  is  from  the  Most  High,  shall 
descend  upon  him,  fill  his  vessel,  and  continue 
with  himj  to  the  satisfying  of  his  heart,  and  the 
overflowing  of  his  cup,  in  the  midst  of  his 
brethren,  and  in  the  very  sight  of  his  enemies. 
The  Lord  God,  of  his  tender  mercy,  who  is  the 
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great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  watch  over,  pre- 
serve, and  mightily  defend  all  his  from  all  de- 
vouring spirits,  and  inward  devices  and  deceits 
of  the  enemy ;  carrying  on  and  perfecting  the 
work  of  his  goodness,  love,  and  mercy  in  them, 
to  his  own  glorious,  eternal,  everlasting  praise. 
Amen. — Isaac  Partington,  vol.  1st,  page  628. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  meeting  which  is  held  at  Reading,  Pa., 
once  in  three  months,  on  First-day  afternoon, 
occurred  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  was  attended  by 
several  of  the  Committee.  The  small  meeting 
house  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  many  stood 
around  the  door  and  windows  sharing  the 
solemn  silence  which  prevailed. 

Though  the  number  of  Friends'  residing  in 
Reading  is  small,  the  interest  manifested  in 
these  meetings  by  those  who  are  not  members 
of  our  Society,  evinces,  that  if  they  are  properly 
conducted,  they  may  be  seasons  of  instruction. 
In  the  present  instance,  much  vocal  testimony 
was  borne,  and  the  stillness,  and  attention  of 
the  company  remained  unbroken  to  the  close. 

If,  on  these  occasions,  not  a  word  should  be 
spoken,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  each  individual 
mind  that  is  favored  ,  to  obtain  access  to  the 
pure  fountain  of  living  water  would  receive 
comfort  and  refreshment.  When  thus  met 
together  we  should  endeavor  to  dwell  so  near 
the  spring  of  Divine  life  that  the  outward  flow- 
ing may  be  unobstructed,  and  tend  to  the  profit 
and  instruction  of  those  assembled ;  for  "  There 
is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth;  and 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet, 
but  it  tendeth  to  poverty/' 

In  fulfilment  of  the  service  devolving  on  the 
committee  in  connection  with  the  meeting  ap- 
pointed for  the  afternoon,  some  of  its  members 
were  drawn  to  sit  with  the  little  company, 
in  their  morning  meeting  at  Maiden  Creek 
while  others  remained  and  attended  the 
one  held  at  Reading;  both  these  meetings 
were  solemn  and  interesting,  and  we  trust 
the  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  social  and 
religious  mingling  were  to  mutual  edification. 

The  scenery  in  this  section  of  our  State  is 
remarkably  beautiful  and  picturesque.  At  this 
season  of  the  year,  the  hills  and  mountains 
are  clothed  in  unusual  verdure,  and  as  the  eye 
contemplated  the  varied  prospect,  the  heart  in- 
stinctively exclaimed,  "  Great  and  marvellous 
are  thy  works  Lord  Glod  Almighty  !"  "  in  wis- 
dom hast  thou  made  them  all;  the  earth  is  full 
of  thy  riches/'  H. 


Parents,  govern  your  children,  and  see  that 
the  habit  of  yielding  the  will  be  formed  in 
them.  They  will  be  the  happier  for  it  in  this 
world,  and  fight  less  sturdily  against  inevitable 
ills  ;  they  will  be  better  fitted  for  another  world, 


for  the  life  to  come.  Do  your  part  toward 
teaching  them  to  say  :  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done." — Ernest. 


THE  CEDAR  TREE. 

The  very  name  of  cedar  is  dear  to  the  Bible 
reader.  How  often  his  eye  has  rested  in  fancy 
on  the  magnificent  temple  of  Solomon,  with  its 
chambers  and  pillars,  and  its  walls  boarded  with 
cedar !  "  And  the  cedar  of  the  house  within 
was  carved  with  gourds  and  openings  of 
flowers;"  all  was  cedar,  there  was  no  stone 
seen,  (1  Kings  vi.  18,  ntarg.)  We  remember 
the  palace  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  built  upon 
the  four  rows  of  cedar  pillars,  (1  Kings  vii.  2,  3.) 
Like  Moses,  we  long  to  look  upon  that  "  goodly 
mountain,  even  Lebanon,"  (Deut.  iii.  25,)  its 
snow-crested  summit  supplying  the  "  cold 
flowing  waters,"  (Jer.  xviii.  14,)  its  dense  for- 
ests casting, 

"When  the  sun  declines, 
Its  cedar  shades  in  lengthening  lines." 

We  could  wish  that  more  records  had  been 
preserved  of  his  writings,  "  whose  wisdom  ex- 
celled the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the 
East  country,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt" — 
whose  songs  were  one  thousand  and  five — and 
who  11  spake  of  trees  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is 
in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springe th 
out  of  the  wall."  Yet  his  Song  of  Songs  is 
left ;  and  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, we  find  interesting  allusions  to  the  beauty, 
and  fragrance,  and  glory  of  the  cedar  forests, 
which  clothed  the  mountain  side.  When 
Balaam  forgot  his  covetous  errand  in  the  fervor 
of  prophetic  song,  he  could  find  no  nobler 
comparison  for  the  goodly  tents  of  Jacob  and 
Israel's  tabernacles,  than  "  the  gardens  by  the 
river's  side,  the  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters," 
(Numb.  xxiv.  6.)  When  David  would  illus- 
trate the  prosperity  of  the  righteous,  he  says, 
%  He  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  ;"  and 
Hosea,  enlarging  on  the  thought,  exclaims,  "  I 
will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel ;  ...  he  shall 
cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon.  His  branches 
shall  spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the 
olive  tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon.  .  .  .  The 
scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon," 
(Hosea  xiv.  5,  7.)  Its  lofty  height  and  spreading 
branches  are  beautifully  described  (Ezek.  xvii. 
22,  23 ;)  "I  will  take  of  the  highest  branch  of  the 
high  cedar,  and  will  set  it ;  I  will  crop  off  from 
the  top  of  its  young  twigs  a  tender  one,  and  will 
plant  it  upon  an  high  mountain  and  eminent ; 
in  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I 
plant  it;  and  it  shall  bring  forth  boughs  and 
bear  fruit,  and  be  a  goodly  cedar,  and  under  it 
shall  dwell  all  fowl  of  every  wing;  in  the 
shadow  of  the  branches  thereof  shall  they 
dwell."  Speaking  of  Him  who  is  altogether 
lovely,  the  Church  exclaims,  "  His  counten- 
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ance  is  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedars  (*' 
and  the  bridegroom  describes  "  the  smell  of 
her  garments  as  the  smell  of  Lebanon,"  (see 
Cant.  iv.  and  v. 

The  high  value  set  upon  the  wood,  which 
was  esteemed  as  much  for  its  reputed  incor- 
ruptibility as  for  its  fragrance,  may  be  gathered 
from  its  being  an  important  article  of  commerce 
in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon;  and  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  the  mountain  forests 
may  be  guessed  from  the  number  of  workmen 
— a  levy  of  thirty  thousand — sent  to  Lebanon, 
ten  thousand  a  month  by  courses  to  hew  the 
mighty  trees  (see  1  Kings  v.  13,  14.) 

Lebanon  is  stripped  of  its  glory  now )  liter- 
ally are  the  words  fulfilled,  "Lebanon  is 
ashamed,"  (Tsa.  xxxiii.  9.)  Robinson,  speak- 
ing of  the  secluded  position  of  the  few  remain- 
ing cedars,  says,  "  They  stand  in  a  hollow,  as 
if  ashamed."  In  Isa.  x.  18,  19,  we  read  :  the 
Lord  would  "  consume  the  glory  of  his  forest, 
and  of  his  fruitful  field ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  few,  that  a  child  may 
write  them."  This  prophecy  is  also  verified 
by  the  statements  of  modern  travellers.  Lord 
Lindsay  says  :  "  Of  the  giants  there  are  seven 
standing  very  near  each  other,  all  on  the  same 
hill;  three  more  a  little  further  on,  all  in  a  line 
with  them ;  and  in  a  second  walk  of  discovery 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  detecting  two  others. 
Twelve,  therefore,  is  all.  Lamartine's  tree  is 
forty-nine  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
largest  of  my  two  on  the  southern  slope  is 
sixty-three  feet,  following  the  sinuosities  of  the 
bark." 

The  numbers  of  the  true  old  cedars  have 
gradually  declined.  In  1550,  there  were 
twenty-eight.  In  1574,  there  were  twenty-four 
living,  and  two  decayed,  trees.  In  1745,  there 
were  only  fifteen.  These  are  now  reduced  to 
twelve  ;  their  fragrance  is  still  remarkable,  and 
quite  perfumes  the  air.  They  are  deemed 
sacred,  and  protected  with  great  care  by  the 
Maronites  of  Lebanon,  who  call  them  saints. 
The  village  of  Eden,  half-way  up  the  sloping 
side  of  the  mountain  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxxi. 
16,  is  now  destitute  of  cedars,  the  only  remnant 
of  them  being  four  hours  distant.  These  still 
retain  something  of  their  former  grandeur ;  and 
the  traveller  can  distinguish  two  kinds,  "  the 
tall  cedar  trees  thereof,  and  the  choice  fir  trees 
thereof,"  (2  Kings  xix.  23.)  While  the  old 
cedars  only  number  twelve,  there  are  about  two 
hundred  of  the  fir  trees. 

The  cedar,  whose  Scripture  associations  are 
so  deeply  interesting,  is  a  large  majestic  ever- 
green ;  its  height  is  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and 
its  girth  occasionally  thirty-five  feet  or  more. 
It  is  one  of  the  coniferous  family  of  trees, 
closely  allied  to  the  pine  and  fir.  Its  branches 
extend  in  thick  green  layers ;  its  leaves  have 
been  compared  to  the  rosemary.    It  is  princi- 


pally used  now  in  cabinet-work,  for  artists  pen- 
cils, and  for  other  articles  in  which  its  aromatic 
properties  are  deemed  valuable.  The  tree  also 
distills  a  gum  to  which  various  qualities  have 
been  attributed.  The  Himalayan  cedar  is  an 
elegant,  lofty  tree,  as  hardy  as  the  larch,  and 
much  esteemed  for  the  valuable  timber  it 
yields ;  its  turpentine  has  long  been  employed 
in  medicine  among  the  Hindoos,  and  is  held  in 
great  repute  for  its  healing  and  stimulating 
properties. — Trees  and  (heir  Uses. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  20,  1863. 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on  the 
25th  ult.,  and  continued  its  sittings  till  the  28th 
ult.  The  meeting  was  large,  many  Friends 
from  neighboring  Yearly  Meetings  being  in 
attendance.  "We  hoped  to  receive  an  early 
copy  of  the  minutes,  from  which  to  extract 
portions  of  general  interest,  but  the  only  docu- 
ment from  that  body  that  has  reached  us  is  the 
Address  of  the  Committee  to  the  Indians  resi- 
ding on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany  Reser- 
vations, which  we  publish  entire  : 

Died,  on  the  evening  of  6th  month  8th,  Robert  V. 
Massey,  in  his  69th  year,  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Philadelphia. 

 ,  of  scarlet  fever,  on  6th  mo.  4th,  William 

Corlies,  in  his  4th  year,  and  on  the  9th  Laura,  in 
her  1th  year,  children  of  Henry  and  Sarah  Atkinson, 
members  of  same  meeting. 

 ,  on  6th  mo.  12th,  in  her  84th  year,  Rachel 

Conard,  a  member  of  Green  street  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  5th  mo.  Susanna,  wife  of 

David  Palmer,  aged  upwards  of  50  years.  This  dear 
friend  was  a  consistent  and  valued  member  of  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  suffered  long  with  a  pulmo- 
nary affection,  which  she  bore  with  patience  and  an 
unusual  degree  of  cheerfulness,  and  having  been 
watchful  over  her  words  and  actions,  and  filled  well 
her  allotted  part  in  life,  she  departed  in  sweet  peace. 


GIVE  NO  PAIN. 

Breathe  not  a  sentiment — say  not  a  word — 
give  not  an  expression  of  the  countenance  that 
will  offend  another,  or  send  a  thrill  of  pain 
through  his  bosom.  We  are  surrounded  by 
sensitive  hearts,  which  a  word,  a  look  even, 
might  fill  to  the  brim  with  sorrow.  If  you  are 
careless  of  the  opinions  and  expressions  of 
others,  remember  that  they  are  differently  con- 
stituted from  yourself,  and  never  by  a  word  or 
sign,  cast  a  shadow  on  a  happy  heart,  or  throw 
aside  the  smiles  of  joy  that  love  to  linger  on  a 
pleasant  countenance. 
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Address  of  the  Committee  of  Friends  on  the 
Indian  Concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
New  York,  to  the  Indians  residing  on  the 
Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany  Reservations. 

Brothers  :  I fc  is  now  more  than  sixty  years 
since  the  Society  of  Friends  formed  establish- 
ments on  one  of  the  Reservations  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  These  establishments  having 
for  their  object  the  instruction  of  the  Indians 
in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  with  a  view  to  their 
civilization,  have  been  maintained  at  great 
expense  of  time,  money,  and  labor,  and  from 
our  own  observations,  and  . accounts  from  vari- 
ous sources,  we  believe  these  efforts  have  been 
so  far  successful,  that  we  may  now  withdraw 
from  our  connection  with  you.  Having  this  in 
view,  we  have  been  led  to  look  back  to  the  time 
of  our  first  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  this 
land ;  and  in  doing  this,  we  cannot  describe 
our  feelings  more  fully  than  by  quoting  the 
language  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Genesee,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  in  1839,  in  an  address  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  follows,  viz.: 

"  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  since  the 
first  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  has  ever 
maintained  with  the  aborigines  of  our  country 
the  most  cordial  relations.  The  numerous  acts 
of  kindness,  the  protection  and  support  received 
by  our  ancestors  from  that  people,  have  left  on 
the  minds  of  their  successors  the  most  lasting 
gratitude.  The  friendship  cemented  by  the 
justice  and  magnanimity  of  William  Penn  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  the  benevolent  conduct  of 
the  natives  on  the  other,  has  been  as  lasting  as 
it  was  honorable  to  both ;  the  original  treaty 
between  them  was  never  violated  on  either 
side.  When  the  administration  of  the  Colo- 
nial Government  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Proprietaries,  Friends  did  not  forget  the  obli- 
gations of  gratitude  and  justice;  on  all  proper 
occasions  they  have,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians,  as  their  friends  and  counsellors  V 

In  another  address  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1840,  the  same  Joint  Com- 
mittee say  :  "  The  labors  of  Friends  have  had 
the  effect  to  secure  their  confidence,  and  to 
cause  them,  when  under  difficulty  or  embar- 
rassment, to  apply  to  Friends  for  counsel  and 
assistance."  Thus,  in  the  year  1827,  Red 
Jacket,  the  distinguished  chief  of  the  Seneca 
Nation,  perceiving  his  health  to  fail,  and  the 
infirmities  of  age  to  increase  upon  him,  became 
deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  tribe ; 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  he  saw  fast 
gathering  around  his  people  rendered  him 
desirous,  if  possible,  by  precautionary  means, 
to  avert  the  desolation  that  he  feared  would 
soon  overtake  them.  He  anxiously  cast  his 
eye  around  him  to  see  where  they  might  find 
protection  when  he  should  be  removed  by 


death,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  when 
my  warning  voice  will  no  longer  be  heard,  and 
the  foot  of  the  Indian's  exulting  foe  may  with 
safety  be  placed  upon  my  grave."  Remember- 
ing the  many  acts  of  kindness  which  had  recip- 
rocally passed  between  his  forefathers  and  the 
Society  of  Friends,  as  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion from  the  first  settlement  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  determined  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
that  city,  and  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
Committee,  entreating  that  Friends  would  take 
his  people  under  their  care,  with  a  view  to 
their  civilization  and  instruction  in  agriculture, 
but  more  particularly  with  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  able  to  protect  them  from  the  intru- 
sion of  the  white  people  and  the  evils  of  the 
land  speculators.  The  Committee  had  then 
under  their  care  the  Onondaga  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to  come  under 
any  additional  responsibilities.  They  informed 
them  of  this  conclusion,  at  the  same  time  sta- 
ted the  subject  should  be  more  maturely  consid- 
ered, and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  Yearly  Meeting.  In  1829,  and  not  many 
months  before  his  decease,  Red  Jacket  renewed 
his  application  for  the  assistance  of  Friends, 
eloquently  invoking  their  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship. In  an  address  in  writing  to  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  New  York,  he  says  :  "  There  are 
at  present  six  thousand  of  our  people  and 
upwards  who  wish  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
send  a  suitable  person  to  teach  our  young  men 
to  till  the  ground,  and  one  to  teach  reading  and 
writing,  and  the  arts  of  domestic  manufacture." 
Friends  under  all  circumstances  feeling  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  no  small  magnitude  to  comply  with 
this  request,  and  although  they  felt  much  sym- 
pathy, they  still  hesitated  to  take  any  action. 
On  hearing  this  decision,  Red  Jacket  was 
greatly  depressed,  and  in  an  interview  with 
Israel  Corse,  William  C.  White,  Robert  Hicks 
and  others,  stated  that  "  in  his  estimation  the 
very  existence  of  his  nation  was  in  jeopardy, 
and  that  his  only  hope  was  in  the  Society  of 
Friends;  that  he  was  now  an  old  man;  that  he 
must  shortly  be  gathered  to  the  graves  of  his 
fathers,  and  that  his  descent  to  the  tomb  would 
be  made  easy  by  the  assurance  that  his  nation, 
after  his  decease,  would  be  under  the  care  and 
protection  of  Friends."  Again  the  Committee 
laid  before  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  his 
repeated,  urgent  and  affecting  appeals,  and 
in  1830  a  deputation  of  Friends  visited  the 
Buffalo  and  Cattaraugus  Reservations,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  a  farm  was  occupied  and  a 
school  kept,  as  Red  Jacket  had  requested. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  statement 
of  the  causes  that  induced  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  take  your  people  under  its  care,  and 
up  to  the  present  time,  as  way  has  opened,  and 
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necessity  required,  have  labored  indefatigably 
for  your  relief  and  well-being,  and,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  have  spent  much  time, 
money  and  labor  for.  your  good,  in  sympathy 
and  friendship,  from  a  desire  to  discharge  our 
duty  to  our  Creator,  and  to  you  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, in  the  time  of  your  need;  not  desiring 
the  least  portion  of  your  land  or  money ;  our 
only  reward  being  in  the  consciousness  of  bene- 
fiting you. 

As  Red  Jacket  seemed  to  foresee,  a  day  of 
great  trouble  came  upon  you  by  means  of  the 
land  speculators,  and  the  fraudulent  Treaty,  in 
which  your  lands  were  all  sold,  then  you  remem- 
bered your  old  friends  the  Quakers,  and  applied 
to  us  for  counsel  and  assistance.  We  listened, 
and  accepted  your  appeal ;  some  of  us  still  live, 
and  remember  with  deep  feeling  the  interview 
we  had  with  a  deputation  of  your  nation  at 
Farmington,  in  1840.  Then  we  saw  the  strong 
man  turned  aside  to  hide  his  tears,  when  they 
told  us  they  left  their  women  and  children  cry- 
ing by  the  roadside,  because  their  homes  were 
sold,  and  they  were  destitute.  Then  we  said 
to  you,  "  Brothers,  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
felt  much  sympathy  with  your  people  ;  we  have 
heard  with  pain  the  wrongs  and  injuries  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  you;  we  have  seen 
your  tears,  and  wept  for  you.  We  have  remem- 
bered the  kindness  of  your  forefathers  to  our 
fathers  when  you  were  a  strong  people  and  we 
were  few  in  number  and  very  weak,  and  we 
now  wish  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  you. 

Thus  a  field  of  unparalleled  labor  was  opened 
for  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  four  Yearly 
Meetings  already  named.  The  case  seemed 
hopeless,  but  they  were  not  disheartened.  In 
good  earnest  they  visited  and  addressed  the 
Legislatures  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Government  at  Washington,  and  more  than 
any  one  else,  your  faithful  friend,  Philip  E. 
Thomas,  exerted  the  powers  of  his  great  mind 
to  the  work,  and  mainly  to  his  efforts  two  of 
your  Reservations  were  restored  to  you ;  and 
we  now  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  you 
have  excellent  land  to  cultivate ;  that,  by  indus- 
try and  economy,  you  have  comfortable  homes 
for  yourselves  and  families,  which  cannot  be 
taken  from  you  without  your  own  consent. 

You  have  no  taxes  to  pay,  and  although  you 
have  been  defrauded  of  much,  you  still  have 
annuities  to  help  you;  the  State  of  New  York 
.  assists  you  to  keep  up  schools  for  the  education 
of  your  children.  You  have  established  an 
excellent  form  of  Government,  which  shows 
you  have  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  we  think 
you  are  able  to  walk  alone,  and  that  the  object 
Friends  had  in  view  when  they  accepted  the 
earnest  appeal  of  your  sagacious  chief,  Red 
Jacket,  and  the  great  majority  of  your  Nation, 
to  extend  to  them  our  assistance,  is  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 


Yearly  Meeting  may  dismiss  its  Committee, 
accompanied  by  the  assurance  that  we  shall  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  continue  to  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  your  welfare,  and  that  our 
earnest  desires  are  that  the  Great  Spirit  will 
preserve  and  bless  you,  and  that  11  the  chain  of 
friendship  "  which  has  so  long  existed  between 
you  and  us  may  be  kept  bright  to  the  latest 
generation.    Brothers,  farewell. 

Mary  Hallett,  William  C.  White, 

Rachel  Hicks,  Dobel  Baker, 

Thebe  C.  Wright,     Amos  Willets, 
Amelia  Wright,       George  T.  Trimble, 
Elizabeth  H.  Cock,  William  T.  Cock,  ; 
Lydia  Ann  Thorne,  Samuel  J.  Underhill, 
Elizabeth  Frost,       Henry  Frost, 
Ann  Dudley,  Richard  Cromwell, 

Sarah  Marshall,       Samuel  Smith, 
Nathaniel  Starbuck,  Josiah  Macy. 

New  York,  5th  month  26th,  1863. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  skin  of  our  bodies  is  a  wonderfully  com- 
plex structure,  and  in  the  animal  economy  its 
functions  are  of  the  most  important  character. 
The  stomach,  the  liver  and  even  the  brain  itself 
are  not  so  necessary  to  life  as  the  skin.  Persons 
may  live  for  several  days  without  food,  and  the 
liver  may  wholly  cease  to  act  for  several  days 
before  death  results,  but  death  will  ensue  in  a 
few  hours  if  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  de- 
stroyed.   Experiments  have  been  made  with 
the  lower  animals,  and  the  results  show  that 
the  skin  is  the  most  important  auxiliary  to  the 
lungs  in  the  process  of  the  aeration  of  the  blood. 
By  varnishing  the  fur  of  a  rabbit,  or  coating 
the  skin  of  a  pig  with  an  air-tight  substance,  r 
the  animal  dies  in  about  two  hours  with  all  the;  91 
symptoms  which  are  produced  by"  cutting  off 
the  supply  of  air  from  the  lungs.    On  the  ac-  r 
cession  of  Leo  X.  to  the  papal  chair  of  Rome,  c, 
there  was  a  grand  procession  in  Florence,  and!  J1' 
a  little  girl  was  coated  all  over  with  gold  leaf,  ,  1 
to  represent  "  The  Golden  Age."    The  child  J*1 
died  in  a  few  hours  in  convulsions,  to  the  horror,,^ 
of  the  spectators,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  ^ 
cause.    From  such  facts  we  may  infer  how  im- 
portant  it  is  for  health  to  keep  the  skin  in  an  le. 
efficient  state,  so  as  to  discharge  its  functions;. 11 ; 
and  this  part  of  the  human  body  has  been'|c 
placed  within  the  control  of  man,  while  most  J 
of  the  other  organs  of  the  body  are  beyond  his  , 
visible  control.     ,  f: 

In  insects,  the  entire  respiration  is  conducted n 
by  means  of  pores  in  the  skin  called  spiracles.r; 
These  are  guarded  by  minute  hairs,  but  if  ar 
feather  dipped  in  oil,  is  applied  to  the  abdomi-f 
nal  portions  of  an  insect's  body,  such  as  that  of  r; 
a  wasp,  it  dies  almost  instantly  from  suffocation. f 

Aeration  of  the  blood  is  not,  however,  thef 
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aly  function  which  the  skin  has  to  discharge, 
absorption  is  also  carried  on  by  the  lymphatic 
essels  which  permeate  the  skin  everywhere 
ver  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Persons 
j  i  whom  disease  of  the  throat  closed  up  the 
atural  entrance  to  the  stomach,  have  been  kept 
live  for  days  and  weeks,  by  being  frequently 
nmersed  in  baths  of  warm  milk;  the  celebra- 
3d  Due  de  Pasquier,  who  died  in  France  not 
)ng  ago,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  had  been 
ept  alive  for  several  weeks  before  his  death, 
y  such  means.  Various  salts  have  been  de- 
scted  in  the  secretions  of  persons  who  have 
sed  baths  containing  those  salts  in  solution, 
^he  skin  may  also  be  said  to  be  the  special 
rgan  of  the  sense  of  touch.  It  forms  a  beau- 
iful  covering  for  the  body,  preserves  the  deli- 
ate  structures  underneath,  regulates  the 
titensity  of  sensations  from  without,  and  by 
xcretion  it  removes  from  the  body,  materials 
rhich  are  no  longer  of  any  use  to  it,  and  which, 
i'  retained  longer,  would  become  injurious. 

The  structure  of  the  skin  shows  how  beauti- 
ully  it  is  adapted  to  the  discharge  of  its  im- 
ortant  offices.  It  is  composed  of  two  layers — 
he  outer  layer  is  called  the  cuticle  or  scarf  skin 
ud  sometimes  the  epidermis,  and  the  inner  one 
5  called  cutis  or  true  skin,  and  sometimes  the 
wrmis.  This  latter  rests  upon  an  interlaced 
etted  structure  called  the  areolar  tissue,  out  of 
rhich  the  granules  and  fibers  of  the  skin  are 
ormed.  At  one  time  it  was  held  that  there 
ras  a  third  layer  called  the  rete  mucosum  or 
igment-layer,  between  the  true  and  scarf  skins, 
ut  from  later  researches  it  is  ascertained  that 
here  is  no  such  layer,  and  that  the  pigment 
ells  to  which  the  color  of  the  skin  in  different 
aces  is  due  are  but  a  development  of  the  scarf 
kin.  In  general,  the  scarf  skin  is  thin,  but 
he  true  skin  is  of  variable  thickness,  and  it  is  so 
hick  in  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  elephant, 
sc.,  as  to  have  acquired  for  them  the  name  of 
achydermatous  animals.  The  cuticle  consists 
f  several  layers  of  laminated  scales,  which  are 
brmed  by  the  flattening  of  the  granules  in  the 
leeper  layers.  These  granules,  in  man,  are  at 
irst  nucleated  cells,  and  the  coloring  matter  of 
he  skin  resides  in  these.  They  are  very  min- 
ite,  being  about  one  three-thousandth  of  an  inch 
n  diameter,  then  as  they  approach  the  surface 
nd  assume  the  scaly  form,  their  diameter  in- 
reases  to  about  one  six-hundredth  of  an  inch, 
n  many  animals  and  fish  the  scales  are  very 
arge,  still  they  are  only  a  modified  form  of  the 
pidermal  scales  in  human  beings.  In  the  cuti- 
le,  no  nerves  or  blood-vessels  penetrate  ;  it  is 
ourished  by  the  transudation  of  the  serum  of 
he  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  true  skin, 
nd  is  devoid  of  sensibility,  thus  serving  to 
lunt  the  sensibility  of  the  true  skin  under- 
leath.  The  cutis  or  true  skin  consists  of  two 
inds  of  tissue,  composed  of  white  and  yellow 


fibers,  the  former  being  more  dense  and  resist- 
ing, and  are  always  allocated  wherever  resistance 
to  injury  is  most  required,  such  as  in  the  palms 
of  the  hand  and  soles  of  the  feet.  The  yellow 
fibers  are  a  very  elastic  tissue,  and  they  are  in- 
terlaced to  form  minute  lozenge-shaped  inter- 
stices, which  are  principally  filled  up  with  the 
white  fibers.  The  yellow  elastic  fibers  exist  in 
greater  abundance  at  the  flexures  of  the  joints, 
the  lips,  &c,  where  elasticity  of  skin  is  most 
necessary.  The  uppermost  surface  of  the  true 
skin  is  very  uneven,  and  is  elevated  into  a  vast 
number  of  papillae,  which  are  about  one  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  one  two- 
hundredth-and-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Minute  as  these  papillae  are,  each  possesses  a 
ramification  of  nerve  fibers,  which  are  the  es- 
sential agents  in  the  sense  of  touch.  They  are 
developed  in  greatest  numbers  along  the  tips  of 
the  fiDgers  and  the  lips  of  man*.  The  number 
of  these  papillae  is  prodigious ;  a  square  inch 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand  contains  about  5,000. 
On  the  tongue,  where  the  cutis  is  extremely 
thin,  they  are  larger  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  sense  of  touch  is  very  delicate  in 
some  persons,  and  it  may  be  developed  by  con- 
stant practice.  The  blind  can  read  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  through  the  fingers  acting  on 
raised  letters;  and  in  one  case  a  blind  girl,  who 
had  her  fingers  injured,  learned  to  read  by  ap- 
plying her  lips  to  the  letters. 

With  respect  to  the  functions  of  secretion  by 
the  skin,  it  will  be  observed  in  looking  at  the 
furrows  which  cross  one  another  on  the  hand, 
that  there  is  a  little  orifice  in  the  center  of  each  ; 
these  orifices  are  perspiratory  ducts,  and  the 
glands  by  which  the  perspiration  is  secreted  are 
seated  at  the  under  surface  of  the  true  skin, 
each  imbedded  in  a  cavity.  The  materials  for 
secretion  are  furnished  by  a  minute  capillary 
net-work  of  blood-vessels  arising  from  arterial 
trunks  which  bring  the  blood  to  the  glands  to  be 
purified,  and  they  terminate  in  veinous  trunks 
which  carry  off  the  blood  when  the  purifying 
process  has  been  performed.  These  glands 
remove  from  the  blood,  materials  that  are  no 
longer  required  in  the  body.  Their  size  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  range  from  one  one-hundredth 
to  one  two-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
but  in  the  arm-pits,  where  they  form  a  very 
thick  layer,  they  are  about  one-sixtieth  of  an 
inch,  and  they  form  little  membraneous  tubes 
about  one- quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  and  one- 
seventeen-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
About  3,500  of  these  little  ducts  exist  in  a 
square  inch  of  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  the  whole  number  of  them  in  a  man's 
body,  of  ordinary  size,  if  laid  in  a  line,  would 
make  a  string  twenty-eight  miles  in  length. 
This  glandular  system  is  a  beautiful  contrivance 
for  regulating  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
body,  for  the  perspiration  poured  out  through 
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the  pores  carries  off  the  heat  of  the  body  as 
fast  as  it  is  generated  by  the  chemical  processes 
going  on  within  the  system.  It  is  exceedingly 
important  that  these  glands  should  be  kept  open 
and  in  effective  action.  The  burning  heat  of 
the  skin  is  a  marked  sign  of  some  diseases  when 
the  perspiration  is  arrested.  The  proper  action 
of  these  glands  maintain  the  temperature  of 
the  body  constantly  at  98°  Fah.,  even  under 
the  most  violent  exercise.  And  for  the  same 
reason  a  degree  of  heat  can  be  endured  with 
impunity  in  dry  air  (which  absorbs  perspiration 
as  in  a  vacuum)  that  would  be  perfectly  un- 
bearable in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere.  M. 
Chabert,  called  the  "  Fire  King,"  who  died  a 
few  years  since  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  frequently 
entered  an  oven  heated  from  400°  to  500°  or 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  temperature  at 
which  lead  melts,  and  he  would  remain  therein 
until  a  beefsteak  was  cooked.  Had  the  oven 
been  filled  with  steam  of  212°  he  would  have 
perished  in  a  few  seconds.  About  one  pint  of 
liquid  evaporates  through  the  pores  of  a  man's 
body  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  contains 
about  an  ounce  of  solid  matter  in  solution,  be- 
sides a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  We 
can  thus  form  an  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
keeping  these  ducts  in  perfect  order  by  means 
of  frequent  bathing. 

In  connection  with  the  hairs  on  the  body, 
there  are  sebaceous  glands  which  furnish  an 
oily  substance  to  nourish  the  hairs.  The  ducts 
of  these  glands  open  generally  into  the  hair- 
pits,  situated  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 
These  are  frequently  inhabited  by  a  peculiar 
little  parasite,  especially  in  persons  whose  skin 
is  torpid  in  its  action.  These  glands  lubricate 
the  skin  and  serve  to  maintain  its  elasticity. 
Hair  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  modified 
cuticle.  Around  the  hair  follicles  and  glands, 
there  are  microscopical  muscular  fibers  which 
act  involuntarily;  and  fear  and  anger  stimulate 
them  to  contraction  and  make  the  hair  stand 
erect.  In  the  Book  of  Job  it  is  said:,  "Then 
a  spirit  passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair  of  my 
flesh  stood  up."  These  same  muscular  fibers 
extend  everywhere  throughout  the  skin,  and 
when  they  contract  by  cold  it  assumes  that  ap- 
pearance called  u  goose  skin."  The  skin,  al- 
though so  simple  in  appearance,  affords  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  infinite  skill  and 
wisdom  of  the  great  Creator,  not  only  in  its 
wonderful  structure,  but  with  respect  to  all  its 
varied  functions. — Scientific  American. 
 . . ««»  .  

THINGS  WORTH  EORGETTING. 

It  is  almost  frightful,  and  altogether  humili- 
ating, to  think  how  much  there  is  in  the  com- 
mon on-going  of  domestic  and  social  life,  which 
deserves  nothing  but  to  be  instantly  and  forever 
forgotten.    Yet  it  is  equally  amazing  how  large 


a  class  seem  to  have  no  other  business  but  I 
repeat    and   perpetuate   these   very   thing  . 
That  is  the  vocation  of  gossips — an  order 
society  that  perpetuates  more  mischief  than  a 
the  combined  plagues  of  Egypt  together.  Ycjlt 
may  have  noticed  how  many  speeches  there  a: 
which  become  mischievous  by  being  heard  go 
second  time ;  and  what  an  army  of  both  sex(|  ' 
are  sworn  to  see  to  it,  that  the  fatal  repetitic  N| 
shall  be  had.    Blessed  is  that  man  or  woma 
that  can  let  drop  all  the  burrs  and  thistles,  in  Ai 
stead  of  picking  them  up,  and  fastening  thei 
to  the  next  passenger  !    Would  we  only  let  th 
vexing  and  malicious  sayings  die,  how  fast  th 
lacerated  and  scandal-ridden  world  would  g( 
healed  and  tranquilized. — Huntington. 


SUMMER  STUDIES. 
:    BY  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

Why  shouldst  thou  study  in  the  month  of  June 
The  dusty  books  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  lore, 

When  the  Great  Teacher  of  all  glorious  things 
Passes  in  hourly  light  before  thy  door  ? 

There  is  a  brighter  book  unrolling  now  ; 

Fair  are  its  leaves  as  is  the  tree  of  Heaven, 
All  veined,  and  dewed,  and  gemmed  with  won; 
drous  signs, 

To  which  a  healing  mystic  power  is  given. 

Now  is  that  glorious  resurrection  time, 

When  all  earth's  buried  beauties  have  ne^ 
birth  ; 

Behold  the  yearly  miracle  complete, 

God  hath  created  a  new  heaven  and  earth  ! 

No  tree  that  wants  its  joyful  garments  now, 
No  flower  but  hastes  its  bravery  to  don  ; 

God  bids  thee  to  his  marriage  feast  of  joy, 
Let  thy  soul  put  the  wedding  garment  on. 

All  fringed  with  festal  gold  the  barberry  stands,! 

The  ferns,  exultant,  clap  their  new  made  wingf! 
The  hemlock  rustles  broideries  of  fresh  green, 

And  thousand  bells  of  pearl  the  blueberry  rings 

Hast  thou  no  time  for  all  this  wondrous  show—-  ! 

No  thought  to  spare?    Wilt  thou  forever  be 
With  thy  last  year's  dry  flower-stalk  and  dea< 
leaves, 

And  no  new  shoot  or  blossom  on  thy  tree  ? 

See  how  the  pines  push  off  their  last  year's  leaves 
And  stretch  beyond  them  with  exultant  bound, 

The  grass  and  flowers  with  living  power  o'ergrcra 
Their  last  year's  remnants  on  the  greening 
ground. 

Wilt  thou,  then,  all  thy  wintry  feelings  keep, 
The  old  dead  routine  of  thy  book  writ  lore  ; 

Nor  deem  that  God  can  teach,  by  one  bright  hour] 
What  life  hath  never  taught  to  thee  before? 

See  what  vast  leisure,  what  unbounded  rest, 

Lie  in  the  bending  dome  of  the  blue  sky  ; 
Ah,  breathe  that  life-born   languor  from  thi 
breast, 

And  know  once  more  a  child's  unreasoning  joy 

Cease,  cease  to  think,  and  be  content  to  be  ; 

Swing  safe  at  anchor  in  fair  nature's  bay  ; 
Reason  no  more,  but  o'er  thy  quiet  soul 

Let  God's  sweet  teachings  ripple  their  soft  way 
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-  Soar  with  the  bird,  and  flutter  with  the  leaf ; 
Dance  with  the  seeded  grass  in  fringy  play  ; 
Sail  with  the  cloud  ;  wave  with  the  dreamy  pine  ; 
And  float  with  nature  all  the  live-long  day. 

Call  not  such  hours  an  idle  waste  of  life  ; 
!   Land  that  lies  fallow  gaios  a  quiet  power; 
[t  treasures  from  the  brooding  of  God's  wings 
Strength  to  unfold  the  future  tree  and  flower. 

3o  shall  it  be  with  thee,  if  restful  still 

Thou  rightly  studiest  the  summer  hour; 
Like  a  deep  fountain  which  a  brook  doth  fill, 
Thy  mind  in  seeming  rest  doth  gather  power. 

A.nd  when  the  summer's  glorious  show  is  past, 

Its  miracles  no  longer  charm  thy  sight, 
The  treasured  riches  of  these  thoughtful  hours 
Shall  make  thy  wintry  musings  warm  and  bright. 
— Independent. 


UNDER  THE  LEAVES. 


Oft  have  I  walked  these  woodland  paths, 

Without  the  blest  foreknowing 
That  underneath  the  withered  leaves 

The  fairest  buds  were  growing. 

To-day  the  south-wind  sweeps  away 
The  types  of  autumn's  splendor, 

And  shows  the  sweet  arbutus  flowers — 
Spring's  children,  pure  and  tender. 

Oh  !  prophet  souls,  with  lips  of  bloom, 

Outvieing  in  their  beauty 
The  pearly  tints  of  ocean  shells, 

Ye  teach  me  faith  and  duty. 

Walk  life's  dark  ways,  ye  seem  to  say, 
With  Love's  divine  foreknowing, 

That  where  man  sees  but  withered  leaves, 
God  sees  the  sweet  flowers  growing. 

— Hartford  Press. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
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FRESH  AIR,  AC. 

The  importance  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  and 
well-ventilated  and  airy  apartments  have  often 
been  held  up  by  enlightened  medical  men  as  es- 
sential to  health,  and  it  is  a  well  settled  prin- 
ciple that  crowded  houses  with  dark  and  damp 
apartments  from  which  the  sun  is  excluded,  are 
a  fruitful  source  of  demoralization. 

There  are  many  persons,  both  in  city  and 
country,  who  are  careful  to  exclude  the  sun- 
light from  their  dwellings,  and  it  may  cause  en- 
quiry whether  in  certain  conditions,  this  may 
not  prove  injurious  both  to  mind  and  body. 

It  is  a  fixed  principle  of  sanitary  science,  that 
ill-ventilated  apartments,  want  of  light  and  pure 
air,  beget  a  craving  in  the  system  for  unnatural 
stimulants,  which  renders  crime  possible,  and 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  such  stimulants 
urges  the  victim  to  its  commission.  Hence, 
where  people  are  huddled  in  damp,  dark  cellars, 
as  in  Bedford  street  and  vicinity,  such  places 
become  the  manufactories  of  criminals. 

The  poisonous  gas,  the  darkness,  the  want 
of  a  place  for  the  smoke  to  escape,  (for  many 
have  no  chimneys)  kills  many  people  who  live 
in  them,  so  unnerves  the  system,  stupifies  the 
senses,  unfits  them  for  labor,  and  makes  their 
"  penny  jumpers"  almost  essential  every  morn- 
ing before  they  feel  active  enough  for  work. 
Besides,  these  things  cause  the  children  sore 
eyes,  and  we  have  noticed  when  they  lived  in 
upper  rooms  their  eyes  were  bright,  but  on  be- 
ing transferred  to  the  cellar  they  are  sorely  af- 
fected. 

Most  persons  think  that  rum  drinking  causes 
all  this  misery  ;  but  it  is  often  vice  versa — the 
misery  of  bad  homes,  poisonous  atmosphere,  and 
surroundings,  are  the  cause  of  rum-drinking. 


THE  PAINLESSNESS  OF  DEATH. 

All  who  have  thought  upon  the  subject, 
know  how  nearly  pleasure  and  pain  are  allied 
to  each  other.  It  appears  as  if  they  were  two 
adjoining  spheres  or  elements,  and  that  you 
cannot  overstep  the  domain  of  the  one  without 
entering  the  opposite  state.  It  is  this  proxim- 
ity of  opposites  that  will  explain  many  of  those 
remarkable  occurrences  which  are  recorded  in 
histories  and  biographies.  Martyrs  roasting  at 
the  fire,  criminals  under  the  rack,  and  soldiers 
mangled  upon  the  battle-field,  have  all  shouted 
in  ecstacy,  and  never  were  so  happy  in  their 
lives.  George  Fox  relates  in  his  journal  how 
that,  on  a  certain  time,  when  he  had  been  beaten 
in  a  most  horrible  manner  and  thrown  into  a 
stinking  prison,  he  was  so  happy  that  he  sat  up 
in  the  dungeon  and  sung  for  joy.  Just  think 
of  that — a  Quaker  singing  when  a  brutal  popu- 
lace thought  they  had  killed  him  !  and  yet  this 
is  nothing  more  than  what  would  have  happened 
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to  any  of  us  in  similar  circumstances.  Here, 
then,  are  the  limitations  which  the  Creator  has 
fixed  to  our  susceptibility  of  suffering — a  faint- 
ness,  delirium,  pleasure,  death,  and  all  is  over. 

A  still  better  conception  may  be  formed  of 
the  painlessness  of  death,  by  comparing  it  with 
what  Homer  calls 

"  Death's  half-brother,  sleep," 
for  the  phenomena  in  one  case  bears  a  close 
analogy  to  the  other.  We  sleep  whenever  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain  is  so  low  as 
not  to  stimulate  the  gray  matter  which  overlays 
the  involutions  and  convolutions.  If  one  par- 
ticular part  be  excited  and  not  the  others,  we 
dream  ;  dreaming  is,  therefore,  a  partial  wake- 
fulness. If  the  circulation  be  entirely  with- 
drawn, the  sleep  is  profound,  and  if  the  brain 
be  full  of  blood,  we  are  thoroughly  awake.  I 
have  now  been  awake  for  about  thirteen  hours, 
in  the  course  of  another  three  hours  I  shall  re- 
tire to  rest;  a  slight  change  will  take  place 
in  the  circulation,  and  sleep  will  ensue ;  and 
when  sufficient  excitability  has  accumulated  for 
another  day's  toil,  I -shall  wake  again.  Now,  I  am 
not  only  unconscious  of  the  time  when  I  go  to 
sleep,  but  may  be  burned  to  death  without  ever 
waking  at  all.  This  often  happens  to  people  in 
cases  of  fire,  or  to  those  sleeping  upon  lime 
kilns,  when  the  limbs  are  burned  from  the  body 
without  the  sleeper  ever  being  conscious  of  what 
was  taking  place.  As,  therefore,  a  person  can- 
not go  to  sleep  in  pain,  no  more  can  they  die  in 
pain ;  the  one  event  being  as  impossible  as  the 
other,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

A  still  more  positive  proof  of  the  painless- 
ness of  death  may,  if  you  seek  it,  be  found  in 
the  experience  of  those  who,  after  being  ren- 
dered insensible,,  and  apparently  dead,  have 
been  resuscitated.  Of  these  cases  we  have  an 
abundance.  Some  have  been  hung,  others 
drowned,  and  othSrs  suffocated  for  the  want  of 
air ;  but  the  experience  is  much  the  same  in  ev- 
ery instance.  There  was  one  keen  sensation 
of  pain,  one  moment  of  vivid  memory,  as  though 
the  whole  life  had  been  restored,  succeeded  by 
a  series  of  pleasing  sensations;  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  existence  was  never  lost,  and  the 
person  who  had  been  hung  amidst  the  yell  and 
infamy  of  a  public  execution,  or  engulphed  in 
the  boiling  surges  of  the  sea,  was,  until  restored 
to  our  actual  life,  surrounded  by  beautiful  scene- 
ry, and  in  a  state  of  tranquil  bliss ;  the  whole 
of  the  suffering  encountered  being  scarcely  more 
than  the  extracting  of  a  tooth.  We  have  abun- 
dant testimony  that  this  is  the  case  even  when  the 
muscular  contortions  might  lead  us  to  infer  the 
contrary ;  for,  as  a  person  in  convulsive  fits  is 
perfectly  free  from  pain,  so  the  spasmodic  con- 
tortions sometimes  observed  in  dying  people  are 
no  indication  of  the  conscious  sensations  of  the 
subject ;  they  are  the  mere  resources  of  nature 
to  retain  her  vitality.    In  the  last  moments  of 


our  existence,  nature  deals  gently  with  us,  an 
lays  no  burden  upon  the  soul  as  it  makes  i 
exit  from  the  body.  We  come  unconscious! 
into  existence,  and  found  kind  friends  aroum 
who  rejoiced  at  our  advent,  and  a  mother 
arms  and  heart  ready  to  receive  us  ;  and  as  w 
make  our  exit  from  the  stage  of  life,  its  card 
and  troubles,  which  have  often  pressed  heavil 
upon  us,  are  gently  removed ;  we  pass  onwai 
to  our  new  home,  and  angel  friends,  more  kin 
and  beneficent  than  we  of  earth  can  ever  hi 
wait  our  spiritual  birth,  and  rejoice  that  anoth( 
immortal  is  added  to  their  number. — Delawa', 
Republican. 

THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  PETROLEUM  WELLS. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  petroleum,  "  coal  oil,"  is  a  discovery  I 
comparatively  modern  date,  but  we  find  Heri 
dotus,  who  wrote  twenty-three  hundred  yea! 
ago,  thus  describing  what  he  saw  in  Zacynthi] 
the  modern  Zante,  an  inland  on  the  west  coa, 
of  Greece. 

"  At  the  place  I  speak  of  there  are  a  numb< 
of  lakes,  but  one  is  larger  than  the  rest,  heir 
seventy  feet  each  way,  and  two  fathoms 
depth.  Here  they  let  a  pole  into  the  wate 
with  a  bundle  of  myrtle  tied  to  one  end,  ari 
when  they  raise  it  again,  there  is  pitch  stickir 
to  the  myrtle,  which  in  smell  is  like  to  bitume 
but  in  all  else  is  better  than  the  pitch  of  Pierr 
This  they  pour  into  a  trench  dug  by  the  lakej 
side,  and  when  a  good  deal  has  thus  been  gj 
together,  they  draw  it  off  and  put  it  up 
jars." 

And  if  confirmation  were  wanted  of  an  auth 
so  entirely  reliable  in  his  statement  of  facts 
Herodotus,  it  is  -furnished  by  Dr.  Chandler,: 
traveller  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  preset 
century,  visited  the  island  of  Zante,  and  thej 
found  a  coal  oil  well  in  full  operation  by  near' 
the  same  process,  and  in  the  same  location  I 
had  been  described  by  the  "  Father  of  H  i 
tory." 

Herodotus  also  says  that  the  Eretrians,  wj 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Persians  previoi 
to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  were  taken  by  the 
on  their  return,  to  "  Ardericca,  two  hundn 
and  ten  furloughs  distant  from  Susa,  and  fori 
from  the  well  which  yields  produce  of  thr 
different  kinds.    For  from  this  well  they  gj 
bitumen,  salt  and  oil,  procuring  in  the  way  fcb 
I  will  now  describe  :    They  draw  with  a  swij! 
and  in  the  stead  of  a  bucket  they  make  use 
the  half  of  a  wine-skin;  with  this  the  mi 
dips,  and  after  drawing,  pours  the  liquid  ink 
reservoir,  wherefrom  it  passes  into  another,  a 
there  takes  three  different  shapes.    The  s 
and  the  bitumen  forthwith  collect  and  harde 
while  the  oil  is  drawn  off  in  casks.  It  is  call 
by  the  Persians  '  rhadinace/  is  black  and  I 
an  unpleasant  smell."    Nor  have  we  been  t 
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first  to  discover  the  illuminating  value  of  coal 
oil,  since  we  are  told  by  Dioscorides,  a  writer 
on  Materia  Medica,  who  flourished  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  in  addition 
to  the  medicinal  purposes  for  which  it  was  used 
it  was  extensively  employed  in  Sicily  "  for 
ar|  burning  in  lamps  instead  of  oil."  So  that  it 
"  would  appear  after  all  that  we  are  not  so  much 
ahead  of  the  ancients  in  the  matter  of  coal  oil, 
unless  it  be  in  the  single  fact  that  we  have 
spouting  wells." — Leavenworth  Times. 


:<}i 


ton,  where  I  had  certainly  never  been  before, 
we  tarried  an  hour  or  two  at  the  "  Squirrel"  inn 
for  refreshments.  On  entering  the  room  where 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  assembled,  I  found 
myself  suddenly  surprised  and  pursued  by  a 
pack  of  strange,  shadowy,  infantile  images,  too 
vague  to  be  called  recollections,  too  distinct  and 
persevering  to  be  dismissed  as  phantasms. 
Whichever  way  I  turned  my  eyes,  faint  and 
imperfect  pictures  of  persons  once  familiar  to 
my  childhood,  and  feeble  outlines  of  events 
long  passed,  came  crowding  around  me,  and 


"i  don't  like  my  business." 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  in  the  world  than 
that  entertained  by  many  young  men  that  some 
pursuit  in  life  can  be  found  wholly  suited  to 
their  tastes,  whims  and  fancies.    This  philoso- 
pher's stone  can  never  be  discovered,  and  every 
one  who  makes  his  life  a  search  for  it  will  be 
ruined.    Much  truth  is  contained  in  the  Irish- 
man's remark :  "  It  is  never  aisy  to  work  hard." 
Let,  therefore,  the  fact  be  always  remembered 
by  the  young,  that  no  life-work  can  be  found 
entirely  agreeable  to  man.    Success  always  lies 
at  the  top  of  a  hill ;  if  we  would  reach  it,  we 
can  do  so  only  by  hard  persevering  effort,  while 
beset  with  difficulties  of  every  kind.  Genius 
counts  nothing  in  the  battle  of  life  ;  determined, 
obstinate,  perseverance  in  one  single  channel 
is  everything.    Hence,  should  any  one  of  our 
young  readers  be  debating  in  his  mind  a  change 
of  business,  imagining  he  has  a  genius  for  some 
other,  let  him  at  once  dismiss  the  thought  as 
he  would  a  temptation  to  do  evil.  If  you  think 
you  made  a  mistake  in  choosing  the  pursuit  or 
profession  you  did,  don't  make  another  by  leav- 
ing it.    Spend  all  your  energies  in  working  for 
and  clinging  to  it,  as  you  would  to  the  life-boat 
that  sustained  you  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 
If  you  leave  it,  it  is  almost  certain  that  you  will 
go  down  ;  but  if  you   cling  to  it,  informing 
yourself  about  it  until  you  are  its  master,  bend- 
ing your  every  energy  to  the  work,  success  is 
certain.     Good,  hard,  honest  effort,  steadily 
persevered  in,  will  make  your  love  for  your  bu- 
siness or  profession  grow  j  since  no  one  should 
expect  to  reach  a  period  when  he  can  feel  that 
his  life-work  is  just  the  one  he  could  have  done 
best  and  would  have  liked  best.  We  are  allow- 
ed to  see  and  feel  the  roughness  in  our  own 
pathway,  but  none  in  others ;  yet  all  have  them. 
— Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 


vanishing  again  in  rapid  and  fitful  succession. 
I  felt  assured  that  all  this  was  not  a  mere  trick 
of  the  imagination.  It  seemed  to  me  rather 
that  enfeebled  memory  was,  by  some  sudden 
impulse,  set  actively  at  work,  endeavoring  to 
recall  the  forms  of  past  realties,  long  overlaid, 
and  almost  lost  behind  the  throng  of  subsequent 
events.  My  uneasiness  was  noticed  by  my 
mother ;  and  when  I  had  described  my  sensa- 
tions, the  whole  mystery  was  speedily  solved 
by  the  discovery  that  the  pattern  of  the  wall- 
paper in  the  room  wher^we  were  seated,  was 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  my  nursery  in  Pad- 
dington,  which  I  had  never  seen  since  I  was 
between  four  and  five  years  of  age.  I  did  not 
immediately  remember  the  paper,  but  I  was 
soon  satisfied  that  it  was  indeed  the  medium  of 
association  through  which  all  those  ill-defined 
half-faded  forms  had  travelled  up  to  light;  my 
nurse  and  nursery  events  associated  with  that 
paper-pattern  being,  after  all,  but  very  faintly 
pictured  on  the  field  of  my  remembrance." — 
A.  S.  Standard. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  relates  the  following 
an  instance  of  the  curious  effects  produced  by 
the  association  of  ideas  :  "  When  I  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  I  went  with  my  father  and 
mother  and  other  friends,  on  a  tour  througl 
Somersetshire  j  and  having  arrived  at  Welling 


CAPTAIN  PAUL  CUFFEE. 

Many  of  our  readers  (says  the  New  Bedford 
Standard,}  will  remember  Paul  Cuffee,  who 
formerly  transacted  business  in  this  city,  A 
correspondent  of  the  Fall  River  News  gives 
the  following  incident : 

Paul  was  a  man  of  rare  ability  for  a  black  man, 
and  was  very  active  and  persevering,  of  stern 
integrity,  and  was  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.    He  had  accumulated  some  $40,000  or 
$50,000,  a  part  of  which  was  invested  in  a  ves- 
sel of  which  he  was  commander.  The  vessel  was 
manned  by  a  black  crew.    Capt.  Cuffee  took  in 
cargo  and  cleared  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  on 
his  arrival  there,  entered  at  the  Custom  House 
and  deposited  his  papers.   After  he  had  settled 
his  out-bound  voyage,  and  taken  in  a  cargo, 
he  went  to  the  Custom  House  for  a  clearance 
and  to  get  his  papers.    But  the  Collector  of 
the  Port  would  neither  clear  him  out  or  give 
him  his   papers.      Captain   Cuffee  had  no 
other  redress  than  to  go  to  Washington,  and 
after  getting  the  necessary  proof  as  to  who  he 
was,  where  from,  &c,  he  repaired  thither. 
Captain  Cuffee  was  a  Quaker,  and  used  their 
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plain  language,  and  on  being  introduced  to 
President  Madison,  he  said:  "James,  I  have 
been  put  to  much  trouble,  and  have  been 
abused  f  and  proceeded  to  tell  the  President 
his  story,  giving  such  proofs  as  were  needed  in 
his  case,  and  added,  "  I  have  come  here  for 
thy  protection,  and  have  to  ask  thee  to  order 
your  Collector  for  the  port  of  Norfolk  to  clear 
me  out  for  New  Bedford,  Mass." 

President  Madison  promptly  ordered  the 
Collector  of  Norfolk  to  clear  Captain  Cuffee, 
with  his  black  crew,  for  the  above-named  port. 
After  Captain  Cuffee  returned  to  Norfolk,  he 
heard  no  more  abuse  from  the  Collector,  but 
received  his  papers  and  his  clearance. —  Col. 
Herald. 


ITEMS. 

Twinkling  of  the  Stars. — According  to  M.  Arago, 
astronomers  and  others  have  failed  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  twinkling  of  the 
stars,  on  account  of  their  failure  to  give  an  exact 
definition  of  the  term  "  scintillation."  He  affirms 
then,  that,  in  so  far  as  naked-eye  observers  of  the 
heavens  are  concernedv  scintillations,  or  twinkling, 
consist  in  very  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  brightness 
of  the  stars.  These  variations  are  always  accom- 
panied»by  variations  of  color  and  secondary  effects, 
which  are  the  immediate  consequences  of  every  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  brightness  ;  such  as  con- 
siderable alteration  in  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
the  stars,  and  in  the  length  of  the  diverging  rays, 
which  appear  to  issue  in  different  directions  from 
their  centres.  It  has  been  remarked  from  a  very  early 
age  that  the  phenomena  of  twinkling  is  accompanied 
by  a  change  of  color.  It  is  asserted  that  the  name 
of  Barakeach,  given  by  the  Arabians  to  the  star 
Sirius,  signifies  the  star  of  a  thousand  colors.  M. 
Arago  also  asserts  that  the  planets  twinkle. 

At  Black  Creek  (Canada  West,)  oil  region  a  sub- 
lime spectacle  was  lately  witnessed.  The  creek  had 
got  obstructed,  and  the  oil  collecting  on  its  surface 
was  set  on  fire,  when  immediately  the  whole  creek 
was  in  a  flame,  catching  the  trees  upon  its  banks 
and  doing  much  damage.  For  rods,  it  is  sated,  the 
creek  appeared  as  a  boiling  cauldron,  darting  sheets 
of  red  flame  high  in  the  air  to  an  altitude  of  nearly 
fifty  feet. — Scientific  American. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  of  the  criminal  absurdities 
of  fashion,  that  when  silk  and  cloth  are  the  dearest 
and  most  difficult  to  be  had,  it  requires  more  of  each 
material  to  make  one  man  or  woman's  garb  than  it 
did  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Wood  Paper. — There  is  an  establishment  at 
Royer's  Ford,  Pa.,  in  which  paper  is  manufactured 
from  wood.  Any  kind  of  white  wood  is  used.  From 
five  to  six  cords  are  consumed  each  day.  Abdut  two 
and  a-half  tons  of  paper  are  manufactured  per  day, 
running  day  and  night.  Over  fifty  hands  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  paper  is  used  by  a  number  of  the 
leading  newspapers.  The  experiment  of  making 
writing  paper  is  just  being  tried.  The  art  of  making 
paper  out  of  wood  is  decidedly  a  novelty,  and  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  curious. — Exchange. 

Extracting  Wax  from  Wool. — Besides  grease  and 
fatty  acid,  which  wool  contains,  there  is  also  a  pe- 
culiar waxy  substance  called  "  suint,"  which  has 
hitherto  never  been  extracted  for  use  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.    A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in 


England,  by  J.  G.  Tongue,  for  recovering  this  sub- 
stance from  wool  when  it  is  undergoing  the  opera- 
tion of  cleaning,  by  steeping  it  in  strong  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  wax.  By  distillation  afterwards 
the  alcohol  is  separated  from  the  wax,  and  recovered 
in  a  refrigerator  to  do  duty  over  again,  and  the 
wax  is  left  behind  in  the  still. 

Remains  of  Extinct  Species. — The  fossil  bones 
of  a  pigmy  species  of  elephant  have  been  found  in 
the  caves  of  Malta,  and  described  by  Captain  Spratt, 
of  the  British  navy.  This  species  of  elephant,  when 
full  grown,  could  not  have  been  larger  than  a  lion 
or  a  tiger.  All  the  bones  were  firmly  ossified,  and 
when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  ordinary  elephant 
they  were  seen  to  be  remarkably  disproportionate  in 
size.  Bones  of  the  young  of  the  pigmy  elephant 
were  likewise  found,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
milk  teeth  of  this  creature  was  not  much  larger  than 
human  molars,  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  small 
size.  The  tusks  of  the  pigmy  elephant  were  about 
a  foot  long.  In  the  same  caves  were  found  the  bone3 
of  a  gigantic  swan,  three  or  four  times  larger  than 
the  present  known  swan,  and  also  the  bones  of  a 
gigantic  species  of  dormouse. 

New  York  Habitations. — The  New  York  Sun  says 
that  there  are  in  that  city  12,341  tenement  houses, 
containing  a  total  population  401,386  persons — an 
average  of  about  32^  to  each  house.  Of  this  num- 
ber— a  good  seized  town  of  itself— 22,095  live  in 
cellars,  some  of  them  scarcely  fit  for  brutes. 

Employment  of  the  Contrabands. —  Washington. 
The  solution  of  the  national  "  contraband  "  puzzle 
seems  to  have  fairly  commenced  here.  Eight  thou- 
sand acres  of  valuable  land  in  Virginia,  opposite  to 
this  city,  consisting  of  the  celebrated  "  Arlington 
Estate,"  owned  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  other 
property  of  rebels  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  have  been 
seized  by  the  government,  and  appropriated  to  culti- 
vation at  the  hands  of  the  otherwise  unemployed 
freedmen.  Quarters  have  been  provided  for  them, 
and  three  hundred  women  and  children,  and  men 
incompetent  to  the  harder  labor  of  teamsters,  etc., 
have  already  found  homes  there.  A  little  patch  of 
ground  will  be  set  apart  exclusively  for  each  family, 
and  stands  will  be  provided  in  the  market  for  them 
to  sell  their  produce.  Beyond  this  encouragement 
to  self-support,  the  profits  will  accrue  to  the  gov- 
ernment. One  thousand  tons  of  hay  are  ready  to 
cut.  The  negroes  take  hold  of  the  enterprise  eagerly. 
—  Times. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  inactive, 
with  light  sales  of  Western  extra  at  $5  62  per  barrel, 
do.  do.  family  at  $6  00,  and  Ohio  extra  family  at 
$6  00  a  $6  75.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers  and 
bakers  ranging  from  our  lowest  figure  up  to  $8  50 — 
the  latter  for  fancy  lots.  There  is  not  much  Rye 
Flour  or  Corn  Meal  here.  The  former  is  held  at  $5  00 
and  the  latter  at  $4  per  barrel  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain.— The  Wheat  market  is  dullbutfirmer.  Sales 
of  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  Red  at  $1  48  a$l  50 
per  bushel,  White  at  $1  60  to  $1  65.  Penna.  Rye  is 
selling  at  $1  00.  Corn  is  dull,  and  yellow  is  held 
at  about  87  cents.  Western  mixed  sold  at  85  cents. 
Oats  are  in  demand.  Sales  of  Penna.  are  reported 
at  75c,  weight.    The  last  sale  of  Malt  was  $1  60. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  comes  forward  very  slowly, 
The  last  sales  reported  were  at  $5  25  to  $5  75  per  64 
lbs.  Timothy  ranges  from  $1  50  to  $1  75.  Flaxseed 
commands  $2  25  a  $2  50. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
(Continued  from  page  227.) 

Not  long  after  this,  Thomas  Lloyd,  brother 
to  Charles  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran,  hearing  his 
brother  was  in  prison,  came  from  Oxford  to 
visit  him,  having  been  a  student  there  several 
years,  (as  also  his  brother  Charles  had  been 
before  him,)  they  told  me  that  the  great  suf- 
ferings of  Friends,  in  that  city  of  Oxford,  by 
the  magistrates,  and  by  the  wild  and  ungodly 
scholars,  did  work  much  upon  them ;  and  they 
had  some  secret  love  for  Friends  then.  So 
when  Thomas  Lloyd  came  home,  being  some 
time  with  Friends  in  prison  and  elsewhere,  the 
Lord  opened  his  understanding,  by  his  light, 
life  and  power,  and  he  received  the  truth  and 
was  obedient  to  it,  took  up  his  daily  cross  and 
followed  Jesus,  came  to  be  his  disciple,  was 
taught  by  him,  and  went  no  more  to  Oxford 
for  learning  ;  and  I  may  say  with  David,  the 
Lord  made  him  wiser  than  all  his  former 
teachers.  He  staid  pretty  much  at  home, 
(with  his  eldest  brother  Charles  Lloyd)  and  in 
these  parts. 

The  jailer  of  Welch-Pool  was  very  cruel  to 
Friends,  and  continued  them  in  that  nasty  hole 
before  mentioned  till  Edward  Evans  fell  sick, 
(by  reason  of  the  dampness  and  unhealthiness 
of  the  room)  and  died ;  and  the  jailer  would 
not  suffer  us  to  have  his  body  to  be  buried,  ex- 
cept we  would  pay  the  Coroner,  and  so  clear 
him,  as  if  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death  ;  but  at 
last  his  relations  prevailed,  without  a  Coroner's 


Inquest,  and  they  took  and  buried  him  on  an 
hill,  on  the  backside  of  the  Steeple-house  in 
Welch-Pool ;  and  it  happened,  as  they  were 
digging  the  grave,  they  found  some  bones  of  a 
man;  and  upon  enquiry  in  some  old  Records,  it 
was  said  there  was  an  old  Judge  buried  there ; 
and  the  name  of  that  place  is  called  ever  since 
Judge's  Hill.  We  had  got  no  burying  place 
of  our  own  then,  but  were  about  having  one. 

Thomas  Lloyd  and  I  not  being  prisoners  now, 
though  (except  us  two)  most  that  were  then 
convinced  were  prisoners.  The  report  of  such 
who  were  turned  Quakers  being  spread  abroad, 
they  were  soon  sent  for  before  a  magistrate, 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  was 
tendered  both  to  men  and  women  ;  and  they 
for  conscience  sake  refusing  it,  were  sent  to 
prison  in  order  to  be  premunired. 

My  friend  Thomas  Lloyd  and  I  were  moved 
to  go  and  visit  most  of  the  Justices  that  had  a 
hand  in  committing  Friends  to  prison ;  we 
began  at  the  farthest  Justice  towards  Machyn- 
lleth, and  came  down  to  Edward  Lord  Herbert, 
Baron  of  Cherbury,  at  Llyffin  aforesaid,  who 
had  committed  Charles  Lloyd  and  several  other 
Friends;  we  understood  on  the  way,  that  he 
was  at  a  Bowling-green,  and  several  with  him, 
near  a  place  called  the  Can  Office  near  the 
highway-side,  (and  not  far  from  Llyffin)  where 
we  beheld  them  bowling.  We  considered  with 
each  other  which  way  to  take,  there  being  a 
peevish  priest,  the  said  lord's  chaplain,  with 
them ;  so  I  asked  Thomas  Lloyd,  whether  he 
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would  engage  the  priest  in  discourse,  or  go  to 
the  said  Lord  ;  which  he  chose,  and  he  got  into 
the  green  leisurely  towards  hirn,  where  most  of 
them  knew  Thomas ;  but  he  went  not  in  their 
complimenting  posture.  He  staid  there  but  a 
little  while,  and  they  broke  up  their  game,  and 
while  he  discoursed  with  the  Lord  Herbert,  I 
discoursed  a  little  with  the  priest.  Lord  Her- 
bert coming  towards  the  priest  and  me,  he 
said  to  the  priest,  "  Mr.  Jones,  what  have  you 
got  there  ?"  He  answered,  "  A  Quaker,  and 
haberdasher  of  hats,  that  lives  in  Welch-Pool." 
Oh !  said  Lord  Herbert,  "  I  thought  he  was 
such  an  one,  he  keeps  his  hat  so  fast  upon  the 
block."  Then  he  intending  and  preparing  to 
come  down  a  great  steep  ditch,  I  stepped  down 
to  lend  him  my  hand  to  help  him ;  another 
priest  would  have  stepped  between  me  and  him, 
but  Lord  Herbert  refused  the  priest's  help ; 
and  stopping  a  little,  said  to  the  priest,  "  Here 
is  a  brother  that  stands  by  will  say,  the  blind 
leads  the  blind,  and  both  will  fall  into  the 
ditch  The  priest  was  so  drunk,  that  he 
could  not  stand  by  himself.  This  Lord  being 
a  very  big  fat  man,  took  my  help  to  come  down, 
so  we  went  along  with  him  towards  his  own 
house  at  Llyffin,  laying  the  sufferings  of  our 
friends  before  him,  and  that  their  sufferings 
Were,  for  their  conscience-sake  towards  God. 
He  gave  us  no  grant  then  for  their  enlarge- 
ment, but  we  heard  that  he  sent  private  in- 
structions, and  they  had  more  liberty.  The 
jailer  had  an  empty  house  at  the  end  of  the 
town,  and  there  he  let  Friends  go,  which  was  a 
sweet  convenient  place  near  the  fields,  without 
any  keeper  over  them,  and  they  had  the  liberty 
of  the  town,  and  to  go  where  they  pleased,  ex- 
cept to  their  own  houses. 

So  Charles  Lloyd  took  a  house  in  town,  for 
him  and  his  family  to  live  in ;  and  we  kept  our 
meetings  in  that  house  of  the  jailer's  aforesaid 
for  several  years.  Most  of  Friends  by  this 
time  being  under  a  premunire,  many  Friends 
came  from  several  places  to  visit  them  and 
those  that  were  convinced  towards  Machynlleth, 
William  Evans,  and  several  others  of  that  end 
of  the  county,  (who  were  formerly  Indepen- 
dents) were  sent  here  to  prison  on  the  same  ac- 
count, refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy.  Peter  Price  also,  a  worthy 
man  of  Radnorshire,  was  sent  to  this  prison  ; 
he  had  been  in  commission  of  the  peace  in 
Oliver's  days ;  he,  with  several  others  with 
him,  were  committed  by  the  Justices  of  this 
county  to  the  house  of  correction  in  Welch- 
Pool  for  three  months,  as  vagrants,  because 
they  came  out  of  their  own  county  Radnor- 
shire, adjoining  to  this  county  of  Montgomery- 
shire, where  they  remained  the  three  months  ; 
but  they  had  the  liberty  of  the  town,  and  to  go 
to  meetings  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  Other 
Friends,  that  lived  in  and  about  the  town,  met 


with  them  in  prison,  and  considerable  meetings 
we  had  in  that  house. 

A  little  after  this,  Thomas  Ellis,  called  a 
deacon  in  the  Independent  congregation,  was 
convinced  ;  a  man  of  great  esteem  among  them, 
and  so  he  was  also  afterwards  amongst  us.  He 
came  to  my  house  to  visit  the  prisoners,  his 
former  fellow  church  members,  and  shewed  me 
a  letter  that  came  to  him  from  their  minister, 
Vavasor  Powell,  lamenting  the  deplorable  con- 
dition and  danger  they  were  in  at  that  time ; 
saying,  that  the  Christians  were  in  great  danger 
to  be  split  between  two  rocks,  that  was  the 
world  and  Q.,  (meaning  the  Quakers)  but  the 
worst,  said  he  is  Q.  But  the  Lord  had  opened 
Thomas  Ellis'  understanding,  and  given  him  a 
sight  of  their  decay  and  formalities :  some 
years  before  the  Lord  did  break  in  among 
them,  to  the  convincing  of  many  of  them ;  for 
Thomas  told  me,  that  there  came  two  women 
Friends  among  them,  in  the  time  of  their 
breaking  of  their  bread,  (I  suppose  it  was  be- 
fore I  came  from  London),  and  when  they  had 
the  motion  of  truth  upon  them,  they  opened 
their  mouths  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  much 
fear  and  humility ;  so  that  the  Independent 
,  elders  stood  still  and  gave  the  women  leave  to 
speak  what  they  had  to  say  to  the  people  ;  then 
the  professors  went  on  again  with  their  busi- 
ness, and  after  some  time  the  Friends  spoke 
again ;  and  then  they  commanded  them  to  be 
taken  away,  but  none  were  very  ready  to  do  it. 
Then  their  minister  Vavasor  Powell  called, 
brother  Ellis  take  the  11  away.  Thomas  Ellis 
told  me  that  he  remembered  Christ  was  not 
hasty  in  passing  sentence  upon  the  woman  that 
the  Jews  brought  before  him  in  the  case  of 
adultery ;  but  he  stooped  down  and  wrote  with 
his  finger  upon  the  ground,  as  though  he  heard 
them  not.  So  T.  Ellis  told  me  he  was  not 
willing  to  take  them  away,  till  they  had  fully 
cleared  themselves  of  what  was  upon  them  to 
deliver  among  them  ;  but  at  last  they  called  to 
him  again,  and  he  bid  him  take  them  away. 
Then  he  arose  from  among  the  company  and 
went  to  them,  and  desired  them  to  go  with  him 
to  the  next  room,  for  he  had  something  to  say 
to  them,  and  the  Friends  went  readily  with 
him  ;  then  he  told  them  on  this  wise :  "  Friends, 
you  see  how  we  are  met  together  here;  we  are 
like  the  prodigal  who  was  spending  his  portion, 
and  we  have  a  little  yet  unspent ;  and  when 
we  have  spent  all,  we  must  return  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  and  come  to  you  and  to  your 
way."  The  Friends  went  away  well  satisfied. 
(I  have  made  much  enquiry,  who  these  Frienda 
were,  and  from  whence  they  came,  but  could 
not  certainly  learn  who  they  were.)  As  for 
our  Friend  Thomas  Ellis,  the  Lord  blessed  him, 
and  poured  his  Spirit  upon  him,  and  gave  him 
part  of  the  ministry,  and  he  became  a  faithful 
laborer  and  serviceable  man  among  us  ;  and  at 
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length  he  was  made  a  prisoner  here  at  Welch- 
Pool. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ACTION. 

Every  thing  in  the  Universe  is  formed  for 
action.  The  planets  move  on  in  their  ceaseless 
round  of  duty,  never  tiring  in  their  course  ;  and 
the  moment  one  should  cease  to  move,  the 
course  of  nature  would  be  interrupted,  and  it 
would  soon  become  extinct.  The  very  elements 
must  be  kept  in  motion,  or  they  lose  their  char- 
acter. A  stagnant  atmosphere  is  unfit  to  breathe, 
and  stagnant  water  soon  grows  putrid  and  offen- 
sive. The  streams,  by  their  activity,  and  the 
ocean,  by  the  incessant  motion  of  its  waves,  are 
kept  pure.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  con- 
stantly changing  its  form,  growing  up  into 
vegetation,  and  returning  again  to  form  new 
plants  and  trees;  and  in  its  interior,  by  the 
action  of  hidden  causes.  And  all  animated  na- 
ture is  full  of  life  and  activity.  Even  the  higher 
forms  of  created  beings,  pure  angelic  spirits,  are 
incessantly  active,  as  ministering  spirits,  doing 
the  will  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  spiritual  life 
of  Christians  is  exempt  from  this  universal  law 
of  activity.  The  moment  they  cease  to  be  active, 
they  cease  to  be  discernible.—  Evangelist. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

God  is  a  spirit,  Christ  also  is  spirit;  God 
is  light,  Christ  also  is  light.  And  in  some 
degree  we  may  compare  it  with  the  outward 
sun  in  the  firmament,  only  to  be  known  by  its 
own  light ;  and  so  the  sun  of  righteousness  can 
only  be  known  by  its  own  light;  it  is  the  gift 
of  God,  and  man  cannot  by  his  own  power  re- 
tain it.  But  it  is  good  for  us  to  say  with  the 
Psalmist,  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may 
behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law."  It  is 
only  as  our  eyes  are  thus  opened  by  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  that  we  know,  and  can  understand  the 
wondrous  things  of  God's  holy  law,  not  words 
written  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly 
table  of  the  heart. 

The  ear  trieth  words,  as  the  mouth  tasteth 
meat.  What  ear  but  the  spiritual  ear,  that 
tasteth  spiritual  words,  as  the  mouth  tasteth 
meat  ?  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and 
the  word  was  with  God,  and  the  word  was 
God ;  in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men."  Thus  Christ,  by  his  Spirit  in 
us,  in  this  our  day,  as  the  outward  advent, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  the 
light  of  men,  and  thus  He  saith  of  Himself, 
"  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world."  And  further  saith,  ye  believe 
in  God,  believe  also  in  me,  not  two  Gods,  nor 
two  Saviours,  but  realizing  that  declaration  I, 


even  I,  am  the  Lord,  and  besides  me  there  is  no 
Saviour ;  and  John  thus  bore  witness,  that  he 
was  not  that  light,  but  was  sent  to  bear  witness 
of  that  light ;  that  was  the  true  light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

And  Simeon  also  testified,  when  he  said, 
Lord  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  according  to  thy  word,  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation  which  thou  hast  pre- 
pared before  the  face  of  all  people,  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people 
Israel.  "  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world."  Adam  had 
the  commandment,  and  by  transgression  fell, 
Adam  was  made  a  living  soul,  Christ  a  quick- 
ening Spirit ;  this  light  or  quickening  spirit  of 
Christ  is  as  old  as  Adam,  yet  new  to  us,  every 
morning,  as  we  attend  to  the  light  that  maketh 
manifest;  but  sorrowful  is  it,  that  too  many 
love  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their 
deeds  are  evil;  but  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  mani- 
fest that  they  are  wrought  in  God.  Christ  had 
the  Spirit  without  measure,  we  have  the  same 
Spirit  measurably  given  to  us,  to  some  more, 
to  some  less ;  and  that  part  of  the  outward  law 
has  a  spiritual  meaning  in  it,  when  it  thus 
speaks  of  the  outward  manna.  They  that 
gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  they  that 
gathered  little  had  no  lack.  u  All  flesh  shall 
see  the  salvation  of  God." 

And  in  speaking  of  Melchisidec,  I  want  us 
to  understand  what  the  apostle  Paul  meant  to 
convey,  when  he  thus  speaks  of  him,  "  For 
this  Melchisidec,  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the 
most  high  God,  who  met  Abraham  returning 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  and  blessed 
him,  to  whom  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  part  of 
all ;  first,  being  by  interpretation  King  of 
Righteousness,  and  after  that  also  King  of 
Salem,  which  is  King  of  Peace — (Priest)  of 
the  most  high  God,  without  father,  without 
mother,  without  descent,  having  neither  be- 
ginning of  days,  nor  end  of  life  ;  but  made  like 
unto  the  Son  of  God — abideth  a  priest  con- 
tinually. And  further  adds,  "  Now,  of  the 
things  which  we  have  spoken,  this  is  the  sum: 
we  have  such  an  high  priest  who  is  set  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the 
heavens,  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the 
true  tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched  and 
not  man." 

Nothing  but  the  Deity,  that  Holy  One  who 
said,  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  can  be  represented 
as  having  no  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of 
life.  J.  W. 

Canada  West,  6th  month  10th,  18G3. 


A  minister  of  the  gospel  ought  to  be  one  of 
Christ's  making,  if  he  would  pass  for  one  of 
Christ's  ministers. — Penn. 
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The  irregular  communication  with  our  friends 
south  of  the  Potomac  leaves  us  frequently 
in  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  their  welfare. 
For  the  past  two  years  their  situation  has  been 
one  of  unusual  trial.  In  many  instances  the 
members  of  their  families  have  been  separated 
and  their  homes  rendered  unsettled  by  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  war.  From  a  private  letter,  re- 
cently received,  we  give  some  extracts  which 
will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  those  of  the  same 
household  of  faith  wherever  located.  Eds. 

"  Our  late  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Hopewell  as  usual.  It  was  small,  owing  in  part 
to  the  troublous  times,  otherwise  we  thought  it 
a  good  meeting.  Friends  were  refreshed  to- 
gether, feeling  the  bond  of  love  to  strengthen 
and  sustain  us  in  our  trials.  The  direct  road 
to  Hopewell  is  by  Castleman's  Ferry,  on  the 
Shenandoah  river,  but  as  the  ferry  boat  was  de- 
stroyed last  year,  and  as  the  river  was  too  full 
to  ford  safely,  most  of  us  went  by  Harper's 
Ferry,  where  the  bridge  has  lately  been  rebuilt. 
This  was  sixteen  miles  round,  but  it  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  destruction  and  devasta- 
tion caused  by  this  fratricidal  war.  For  several 
miles  beyond  Harper's  Ferry,  and  again  around 
Berryville,  and  more  particularly  around  Win 
Chester,  the  ferries  are  all  destroyed  and  the  fields 
thrown  out  into  commons.  In  many  places  fine 
pastures  of  clover  and  timothy  grass  were  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  along  the  roadside,  and  looked 
as  if  they  might  do  to  mow  for  hay.  But  little 
stock  was  to  be  seen,  and  I  suppose  there  is  lit- 
tle left.  But  little  wheat  was  growing  though  a 
fine  wheat  region.  Not  much  corn  has  been 
planted;  few  horses  are  left,  and  the  labor  hav- 
ing heretofore  been  performed  by  slaves,  and 
they  now  generally  gone,  there  is  no  force  to 
work  with.  Many  times  we  saw  the  cavalry 
men  pasturing  their  horses  in  these  fields.  At 
Harper's  Ferry  we  had  to  get  a  passport  to  ena- 
ble us  to  pass  the  pickets  stationed  on  the  road. 
At  Berryville,  where  another  camp  is  stationed, 
we  had  to  get  another ;  and  at  Winchester,  be- 
ing headquarters,  we  had  to  affirm  our  loyalty 
so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  about.  On  our  return, 
the  same,  except  the  affirmation,  had  to  be  gone 
over  again. 

What  a  contrast  this  state  of  things  is  to 
what  we  have  been  used  to  heretofore.  Per- 
haps we  have  not  been  sufficiently  grateful  for 
the  many  blessings  we  have  enjoyed,  and  this 
time  of  trial  and  besetment  has  been  permitted 
to  assail  us.  May  we  endeavor  to  draw  near  to 
the  fountain  of  Divine  Love,  and  profit  by  these 
things,  and  ever  in  all  things  to  give  thanks  ! 

Considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  have  been  placed  here  on  this  side  of  the 
Potomac  river  we  have  cause  of  thankfulness 
that  we  have  been  preserved  as  we  have  been. 


We  have,  it  is  true,  had  our  horses  taken  with- 
out compensation,  and  in  a  few  instances  ar- 
rests and  confinement  for  a  short  time.  Our 
Friend,  Job  Throckmorton,  died  while  so  con- 
fined, but  we  have  not  to  mourn  the  loss  of  fathers 
and  brothers  slain  in  battle,  or  helplessly  maimed 
for  life.  Our  meetings,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  regularly  held,  though  from  existing 
causes  they  are  rather  smaller  than  formerly. 
At  Fairfax  and  Goose  Creek  no  interruption 
has  been  had.  At  Hopewell  a  few  meetings 
were  not  held  owing  to  military  interruptions. 
No  report  was  received  from  Alexandria  at  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  but  we  learn  that  the  meet- 
ing house  there  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Federal  authorities  for  hospital  purposes,  soon 
after  the  occupation  of  that  city.  That  meet- 
ing being  small,  and  some  families  moving  away 
to  be  more  quiet,  that  meeting  has  not  been 
held  lately ;  the  Monthly  Meeting  is  now  held 
at  Woodlawn,  where  there  has  been  but  little 
interruption. 

Our  friend,  Louisa  Steer,  at  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, obtained  an  endorsement  on  her  minute 
from  Fairfax  Monthly  Meeting,  authorizing  her 
to  make  a  visit  in  gospel  love  to  Friends  of 
Centre  Quarterly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania,  to  at- 
tend and  appoint  meetings  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  to  our  friends  in  Iowa. 

Thy  friend,        Y.  T. 


THE  ONLY  TRUE  RELIGION. 

Bulstrode  Whitlock,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished Englishmen  of  his  age,  bore  this  testi- 
mony to  the  spirituality  of  religion  : — 

"  I  have  ever  thought  there  has  been  one  true 
religion  in  the  world ;  and  that  is  the  work  of  the 
spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men. 
There  have  been,  indeed,  divers  forms  and 
shapes  of  things,  through  the  many  dispensa- 
tions of  God  to  men,  answerable  to  his  own  wise 
ends,  in  reference  to  the  low  and  uncertain  state 
of  man  in  the  world  ;  but  the  old  world  had  the 
spirit  of  God,  for  it  strove  with  them  ;  and  the 
new  world  has  had  the  spirit  of  God,  both  Jew 
and  Gentile,  and  it  strives^  with  all ;  and  they 
that  have  been  led  by  it,  have  been  the  good 
people  in  every  dispensation  of  God  to  the  world. 
And  I  myself  must  say,  I  have  felt  it  from  a  child 
to  convince  me  of  my  evil  and  vanity ;  and  it  has 
often  given  me  a  true  measure  of  this  poor  world, 
and  some  taste  of  divine  things  ;  and  it  is  my 
grief  I  did  not  more  early  apply  my  soul  to  it. 
For  I  can  say,  since  my  retirement  from  the 
greatness  and  hurries  of  the  world,  I  have  felt 
something  of  the  work  and  comfort  of  it,  and 
that  it  is  both  able  and  ready  to  instruct  and 
lead,  and  preserve  those  who  will  humbly  and 
sincerely  hearken  to  it.  So  that  my  religion  is 
the  good  spirit  of  God  in  my  heart ;  I  mean 
what  that  has  wrought  in  me  and  for  me." — 
Penn's  "No  Cross  No  Crown!1 
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The  subject  here  brought  into  view,  by  our 
friend  from  Byberry,  may  be  considered  as  a 
disputed  point,  and  in  giving  this  essay  a 
place,  we  of  course  open  our  pages  to  other 
friends  who  may  feel  it  right  to  offer  their 
sentiments.  Eds. 

FRIENDS  AND  GOVERNMENT  REQUISITIONS. 

It  is  wise  for  us,  even  in  times  of  ease  and 
tranquillity,  often  to  recur  to  first  principles,  but 
how  very  important  this  reference  becomes, 
when  the  stability  of  our  institutions  is  jeopar- 
dised by  surrounding  commotions  !  Such,  un- 
happily, is  now  the  condition  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  relation  to  some  of  their  long- 
cherished  practices.  The  mutations  in  the  ele- 
ments of  human  society,  which  we  now  behold, 
threaten  the  subversion  of  some  of  the  vene- 
rated formula  and  usages  of  our  predecessors, 
and  which  we  of  this  generation  have  adopted. 
But  we  now  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties unknown  in  former  times  as  regards  the 
manner — the  outward  formula — by  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  support  one  of  our 
vital  testimonies,  and  it  becomes  increasingly 
important  for  us  carefully  to  consider  our  posi- 
tion ;  and  in  doing  so,  to  discriminate  correctly 
between  the  substantial  principle  and  the  par- 
ticular method  by  means  of  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  maintain  it  before  the 
world. 

That  manners,  usages  and  forms,  may  and  do 
change  without  infringing  on  the  immutable 
principle  with  which  they  are  connected,  may 
be  seen  in  many  particulars,  in  which  the 
faithful  of  different  generations  vary  from  each 
other. 

The  Society  of  Friends  believe  that  they 
have  a  testimony  to  bear  to  the  peaceful  nature 
of  the  Christian  religion, — to  its  being  essen- 
tially a  religion  of  love — that  it  teaches  and  ena- 
bles its  followers  to  love  their  enemies,  to  do 
good  to  those  that  hate  them,  and  to  pray  for 
those  who  despitefully  entreat  them.  They, 
therefore,  feel  bound  to  abstain  from  bearing 
arms  and  from  enlisting  in  any  military  service, 
which  it  is  manifest  they  cannot  do,  whilst  they 
love  and  desire  to  do  good  to  all. 

But  in  addition  to  thus  abstaining  from  mili- 
tary service  they  have  thought  it  right  as  a 
further  means  of  upholding  their  testimony,  to 
refuse  to  pay  money  in  lieu  of  such  service. 
This  course  they  have  generally  pursued  through 
their  whole  history,  without  encountering  much 
serious  difficulty ;  where  they  have  refused  to 
pay  money,  they  have  suffered  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty of  some  other  kind,  perhaps  of  greater 
value,  or  they  have  suffered  imprisonment  for  a 
short  period  in  county  jails;  but  no  means  have 
been  taken  to  force  them  into  the  ranks. 

We  are  now  placed  under  very  different  cir- 


cumstances; instead  of  the  mild  State  legislation, 
which  was  satisfied  with  taking  our  goods  and 
chattels  where  money  was  refused,  we  now 
have  bearing  upon  us  the  more  stringent  law  of 
the  general  government,  which,  though  it  is 
willing  to  take  $300,  in  money,  in  lieu  of  per- 
sonal service,  yet  where  that  is  not  paid,  seizes 
upon  the  person  as  a  deserter,  and  conveys  him  to 
some  military  rendezvous,  where  he  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  summary  and  severe  discipline 
usual  in  military  institutions. 

In  this  momentous  crisis  in  our  history  it 
becomes  us  as  a  Society,  and  individually,  to  re- 
examine the  stand  we  have  taken, — to  ascertain 
for  ourselves  in  the  light  of  Truth  and  an  en- 
lightened reason,  whether  the  ground  we  occupy 
is  all  tenable,  and  should  the  inquiry  result  in 
an  affirmative  answer,  let  us  endeavor  through 
Divine  assistance  to  maintain  it  with  unflinch- 
ing firmness;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
discover  that  any  part  of  our  position  has  been 
assumed  and  is  held  without  due  authority,  let 
us  agree  to  surrender  it  with  Christian  dignity. 

The  law  presents  to  us  the  alternative  (where 
drafted)  of  rendering  personal  military  service, 
or  paying  to  the  government  $300,  and  as  we 
cannot  render  such  service,  it  remains  for  us  to 
determine  whether  we  can  pay  the  alternative, 
the  $300.  That  is  the  important  question  ;  and 
in  order  to  its  solution,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  thing  demanded,  and  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  which  we  are  to  suffer,  is  money  ;  that 
the  party  demanding  this  money  is  the  govern- 
ment. Now,  it  must  be  conceded  that  if  the 
government  has,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  right 
to  this  money,  we,  the  holders  of  it  have  no 
right  to  refuse  its  demand.  The  relations  which 
subsist  between  government  and  property  may 
be  deduced  from  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
history  of  Jesus,  as  related  in  the  xxii.  of 
Matthew. 

"  Is  it  lawful,"  (said  the  Pharisees  to  that 
great  authority,)  "  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute 
to  Caesar?  and  he  said,  show  me  the  tribute 
money,  and  they  brought  him  a  penny,  and  he 
saith  unto  them,  whose  is  this  image  and  super- 
scription ?  and  they  say  unto  him,  Caesar's;  and 
he  saith  unto  them,  render  therefore  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's." 

This  reply  is  full  of  wisdom  and  instruction, 
which  should  not  be  confined  to  that  particular 
occasion,  (though  even  in  that  sense  the  Jews 
were  amazed  at  it,)  but  it  has  a  wide  and  endu- 
ring import.  Caesar,  the  head  of  the  government, 
being  put  for  the  government  itself,  and  for  all 
governments — and  the  piece  of  money,  that 
representative  of  property,  being  put  for  pro- 
perty, and  for  all  property.  For  as  the  penny 
bore  the  image  and  superscription  of  Caesar,  so 
does  property,  all  property,  bear  the  impress  of 
government.    Examine  this  subject  and  turn  it 
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as  we  may,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that 
property  is  the  creature  of  government,  and  we 
can  have  no  idea  of  property  without  presup- 
posing the  existence  of  government,  without 
which  it  is  an  unmeaning  term. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  inevitably  to 
be,  Render  therefore  unto  government  this  thing 
which  is  proven  to  be  his.  Friends  have  always 
acted  in  conformity  to  this  view  to  a  large  ex- 
tent; they  pay  taxes,  duties  and  excise,  they  buy 
stamps,  receive  and  pay  government  notes  and 
invest  in  government  securities ;  they  do  these 
things  not  only  in  times  of  peace,  when  the  ex- 
penditures of  government  are  chiefly  for  civil 
purposes,  but  also  in  time  of  war,  when  the 
money  goes  for  military  purposes.  Upon  this 
point  they  make  no  distinction,  and  failing  to 
make  distinction  here,  they  appear  to  admit  the 
relation  of  government  to  property  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  yet  they  make  a  distinction  when 
money  is  demanded  in  lieu  of  personal  military 
service.  Is  there  valid  grounds  for  such  a  dis- 
tinction. 

The  demands  of  the  government  are  of  two 
kinds,  one  of  which  affects  the  conscience,  for 
its  requisitions  are  in  direct  conflict  with  a  Di- 
vine law.  The  government  claims  a  right  to  our 
services  in  maiming  and  killing  these  very  per- 
sons whom  we  understand  the  Divine  law  en- 
joins upon  us  to  love;  do  good  to  and  pray  for. 
This  then  is  a  matter  touching  the  conscience, 
which  we  are  bound  above  all  things  else  to 
keep  void  of  offence  towards  God.  He  is  the 
sovereign  lord  of  conscience; — conscience,  of 
right,  bears  his  image  and  superscription,  and  is 
the  very  thing  which  we  are  to  render  unto 
Him,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  we  are 
to  render  to  Caesar. 

And  has  conscience  no  connection  with  pro- 
perty ?  Yes,  in  many  ways:  In  the  mode  of  its 
acquisition,  that  we  do  no  injustice  nor  be  guilty 
of  covetousness;  that  in  possession  weshould  not 
be  proud,  nor  lose  sight  of  our  dependance;  and 
in  our  expenditures  that  we  should  act  rather  as 
stewards  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  bounty,  than  as  the  absolute  owners 
of  it.  | 

And  so  whilst  we  justly  deny  to  government 
the  right  to  control  the  conscience,  we  concede 
to  it  a  measure  of  the  control  of  property  which 
we  call  ours,  though  it  is  so  in  a  sense  which 
has  many  limitations. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  object  to  our 
paying  taxes  which  go  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
war,  as  inconsistent  with  our  profession,  but  for 
this  very  practice  we  have  the  example  of  our 
Holy  Pattern,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he 
wrought  a  miracle  to  enable  Peter  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  military  government,  as  he  said  to  Peter, 
"  For  me  and  thee/' 

It  is  also  argued  that  paying  money  in  lieu 
of  personal  military  service  is  an  admission  that 


such  service  is  due;  is  not  this  a  non  sequitur? 
Do  we  reason  thus  in  our  ordinary  business  trans- 
actions ?  Demands  which  are  held  to  be  unjust 
are  often  paid  to  avoid  litigation,  &c,  without 
any  suspicion  that  our  so  doing  is  an  admission 
of  the  justice  of  the  claim.  But  should  any 
fear  they  will  be  misconstrued,  it  would  be  easy 
for  them  to  deny  the  inference.  N.  R. 

Byberry,  6th  month  18^,  1863. 


SEEDS  AND  SHELLS. 

BY  0.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  corn  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abidelh  alone  ;  bu  t 
if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit." — John  xii.  24. 

Of  all  the  economies  of  nature,  none  is  more 
beautiful  than  that  by  which  the  living  germs 
of  plants  are  kept  safe  in  their  shells  till  such 
time  as  they  may  be  ready  to  produce  new 
plants,  and  then  are  dropped  or  thrown  out  by 
the  breaking  of  the  shell,  to  take  root  in  the 
earth  and  reproduce  their  kind.  The  shell  to 
the  eye  seems  to  be  the  most  important  part,  so 
exquisitely  made  is  it;  sometimes  so  useful  in 
and  of  itself ;  often  so  luscious  to  the  taste. 
The  yellow  enamel  of  the  seed-corn,  the  brown 
net-work  of  the  case  that  holds  the  germs  of 
many  fruits,  the  green  pods  of  the  cereals,  the 
white  sacks  of  the  fibrilia,  the  luscious  flesh  of 
the  golden  orange  and  quince,  the  damask 
peach,  the  rosy  apple,  the  purple  grape,  are  all 
but  so  many  covers  to  protect  the  seeds  that  are 
ripening  within.  For  this  end  they  were  made, 
and  this  end  they  fulfil ;  and  when  their  work 
is  done,  they  have  no  duty  but  to  die.  And 
in  how  many  ways  they  die !  by  the  easy  and 
gradual  opening  of  their  seams,  by  a  sudden 
fracture  of  their  rind,  by  the  tooth  of  the  worm, 
by  the  nibbling  of  the  squirrel,  by  slow  decay  as 
they  hang  in  the  air,  or  by  swifter  rot  as  they 
lie  on  the  bosom  of  the  ground — taking  them- 
selves away,  that  the  life  within  them  may  be 
made  manifest  in  their  death.  One  in  a 
thousand,  it  is  said,  of  the  scattered  seed  of 
plants,  bears  fruit ;  but  that  one  is  enough  to 
produce  the  harvest.  The  corn  of  wheat 
drops  into  the  ground :  a  single  plant  springs 
from  it ;  this  plant  bears  other  seed  without 
number;  these  again  produce  and  multiply; 
the  vital  power  goes  on  reproducing  itself,  till 
broad  acres  are  yellow  with  the  waving  corn ; 
and  granaries  are  full,  and  villages  are  fed,  and 
the  starving  artisan  in  England  and  France 
rejoices  in  the  life  that  he  receives  from  the 
seed-corn  that  made  its  grave  on  the  wide 
prairies  of  the  West.  The  shell,  that  was  a 
mouthful  for  a  squirrel,  holds  in  its  heart  the 
fate  of  a  people,  and  by  its  timely  perishing 
makes  that  fate  fortune. 

What  is  the  body  of  man  but  a  capsule  in 
which  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  being  are 
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sheltered  and  preserved ;  a  marvellous  case, 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ;  the  last  con- 
summate work  of  the  Creator's  power.  Yet, 
no  more  wonderful,  no  more  beautiful  in  its 
way,  than  the  little  capsules  of  plants  which 
the  child  picks  to  pieces  with  its  fingers.  The 
bodies  of  living  men  and  women  seem  to  be 
far  less  often  organs  of  the  spirit  than  sheaths 
for  the  spirit.    At  first  tender,  pliable,  sensi- 
tive, in  a  short  time  they  harden,  as  if  to  re- 
sist the  elements  of  destruction  that  are  abroad 
in  the  world,  and  become  stubborn  roofings  and 
shields  and  armor,  rather  than  supple  tools  and 
implements  of  the  mind.    The  bright  boy  is 
alive  all  over ;  his  body  quivers  with  vitality  in 
every  part  J   eyes,  ears,  fingers,  are  at  their 
work  incessantly ;  the  spirit  seems  to  animate 
each  nerve  and  fibre  of  the  system  ;  he  gives  a 
promise  of  vigor  that  fills  his  father's  heart 
with  delight.    But,  in  a  few  years,  the  frame 
becomes  heavy  and  loses  its  flexibility,  shades 
of  the  prison-house  close  round  the  growing 
boy,  habits  wind  their  ligatures  about  his  limbs, 
fashion  regulates  and  limits  his  motions,  mono- 
tonous labor  overworks  one  portion  of  the  or- 
ganization, letting  the  other  portions  fall  into 
disuse,  and  the  sparkling,  airy  sprite  of  a  child 
becomes  a  ponderous,  commonplace  youth,  who 
blows  and  tumbles  about  the  world,  his  real 
life  hidden  in  the  impenetrable  recesses  of  his 
being — hidden  from  others,  hidden  most  com- 
pletely from  himself.    Nobody  ever  exhausted 
or  ever  began  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  his 
frame  ;  nobody  ever  used  all  his  frame's  actually 
developed  powers ;  few  people  use  a  hundredth 
part  of  them.    The  body  is  a  marvellous  struc- 
ture.   We  are  never  tired  of  dwelling  on  its 
capacities  for  power,  usefulness,  and  joy.  We 
call  it  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  instru- 
ment of  an  immortal  mind,  the  organ  through 
which  the  soul  is  in  communication  with  the 
Creating  Soul,  and  is  receptive  of  all  beauty 
and  benefit.    We  say  it  is  the  whole  universe 
in  little;  and  yet,  to  multitudes,  the  body  is 
neither  temple,  shrine,  organ,  or  dwelling-place, 
but  prison,  if  not  tomb,  which  covers  up  the 
being,  conceals  it  from  view,  and  reveals  the 
power  of  it,  not  by  its  energy,  but  by  its  decay, 
not  by  its  life,  but  by  its  death.    The  breaking 
of  the  shell  is  the  emancipation  of  the  germ. 
As  many  people  help  their  fellow-men  by  their 
dying  as  help  them  by  their  living.    As  much 
spiritual  power  is  set  at  work  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  form  as  by  the  creation  of  it.    I  was 
reading,  a  few  days  since,  the  memoir  of  a  very 
noble  and  beautiful  youth,  whose  superb  physi- 
cal organization,  vigorous,  agile,  retentive  mind, 
earnest,  brave,  and  independent  spirit,  gave 
public  promise  of  a  manhood  of  very  rare  and 
extensive  usefulness.     On  the  very  edge  of 
this  manhood,  an  untimely  blow  cut  him  off,  to 
the  unspeakable  grief  and  the  staggering  disap- 


pointment of  his  friends.  But  lo  !  the  seeds  of 
life  within  that  precious  form,  instead  of  blight- 
ing and  perishing,  were  flung  out  and  scattered 
abroad  over  the  surface  of  many  hearts,  and  re- 
produced themselves  there  in  the  shape  of  new 
hopes,  aspirations,  and  purposes.  Those  knew 
him  now  who  had  never  known  him,  and  might 
never  have  known  him ;  those  felt  his  worth 
and  his  power  who  might  never  have  felt  it ; 
those  loved  him,  admired  him,  were  stirred  and 
stimulated  by  him  who,  had  he  lived  his  three- 
score years  and  ten,  might  never  have  received 
from  him  a  palpable  impulse;  while  those  who 
had  always  admired  and  loved  him  had  their 
admiration  fixed  and  their  love  sanctified  for- 
ever. His  life  was  a  broken  column,  which  a 
constructive  memory  and  an  adoring  imagina- 
tion finished  more  perfectly  than  the  building 
hand  of  Nature  or  of  circumstance  would,  in 
human  probability,  have  succeeded  in  doing. 
What  he  might  have  been,  had  he  lived,  none 
can  tell ;  but  he  must  have  lived  long  and  to 
very  great  purpose,  to  have  accomplished  all  that 
was  expected  of  him,  or  even  all  that  he  ac- 
complished by  dying.  By  the  dropping  away 
of  the  bodily  form,  the  more  eager  spirit  was 
released,  which  might  have  been  imprisoned 
later  in  the  hardening  customs  of  the  world, 
the  conventional  pressure  of  society,  and  the 
cramping  routine  of  professional  or  business 
existence.  *  *  *  * 

Some  two  thousand  years  ago  a  regenerating 
principle  became  embodied  in  the  form  of  a 
young  Galilean.  Year  after  year  it  lay  com- 
pletely hidden  in  that  germ  of  earth.  The 
frame  matured  into  manly  proportions,  and 
grew  into  manly  beauty.  The  wealth  of  heaven 
and  earth  passed  into  it — the  air,  and  the  light, 
and  the  great  benedictions  of  the  skies;  it  col- 
lected about  itself  the  loveliest  things;  friend- 
ships attached  themselves  to  it;  love  twined 
around  it  the  fine  web  of  affection ;  it  was 
moistened  by  the  dew  of  tears;  the  precious 
bloom  of  humane  associations  gathered  thick 
upon  it.  Decade  after  decade,  the  dear,  hand- 
some shell  of  mortality  kept  from  harm  the 
precious  seeds  of  life  it  contained.  The  tem- 
pests of  a  wild  earthly  career  blew  it  hither  and 
thither  about  the  world;  it  was  beaten  up  and 
down,  from  village  to  village,  by  wind  and 
weather ;  now  for  a  brief  space  finding  lodgment 
in  some  quiet  nook,  where  the  storm  could  not 
touch  it,  nor  the  trampling  of  busy  feet  molest 
it;  but  speedily  whirled  away  again  by  the 
gusts  of  circumstance,  and  almost  buried  in  the 
common  dust  of  the  highway.  Very  dear  to  a 
few  loving  hearts  was  that  moital  casket  of 
flesh  ;  men  and  women  clung  to  it  as  to  all  that 
was  precious  to  them  in  existence.  They 
thought  it  would  be  death  to  them,  and  a  ca- 
lamity to  the  whole  world,  if  any  fatal  harm 
should    befall   it.      Those   merciful  hands. 
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those  kind  eyes,  those  gracious  tones,  those 
benignant  looks — how  could  they  lose  them 
from  their  human  sight  ?  They  should  all  die 
in  his  death;  they  should  all  wither  in  his 
blighting.  Presently,  however,  violent  hands 
tore  that  beautiful  covering  of  flesh  in  pieces ; 
in  the  very  prime  of  its  maturity,  in  the  very 
bloom  of  its  loveliness,  it  fell  asunder,  it  per- 
ished j  the  few  who  had  been  graced  with  a 
knowledge  of  its  worth  abandoned  themselves 
to  a  comfortless  grief.  But  straightway,  be- 
hold, the  divine  thought,  the  treasured  princi- 
ple which  that  lovely  casket  was  made  to  hold, 
and  which  had  become  full  and  rich,  so  as  to 
need  holding  no  longer,  assumes  a  new  cover- 
ing, nobler  and  more  expansive  than  the  last. 
The  inclosing  capsule  that  contains  it  now  is 
not  one  man,  but  a  body  of  men.  The  vital 
force  has  passed  into  society ;  it  has  become  a 
law  of  life  in-some  hundreds  of  hearts  |  it  has 
become  a  bond  of  union  between  them  all;  it 
has  collected  a  society,  it  has  founded  an  organi- 
zation, it  has  embodied  itself  in  a  church, 
which  is  a  new  "  body  of  Christ,"  shaped  and 
moulded  and  animated  by  the  celestial  love 
that,  while  Jesus  was  alive  on  earth,  could 
only  fling  its  ray  like  a  small  candle  into  a 
thick  night. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  27,  1863. 


Married,  by  Friends  ceremony  on  the  11th  inst. 
Jos.  R.  Walker,  to  Ellen  L.,  daughter  of  Chas.  and 
Mary  T.  Wells,  all  of  Tredyffrin,  Chester  Valley,  Pa. 


OUR  BLESSINGS  MORE  THAN  OUR  CROSSES. 

Consider  that  our  good  days  are  generally 
more  in  number  than  our  evil  days.,  our  days  of 
prosperity  (such,  I  mean,  as  is  suitable  to  our 
condition  and  circumstances)  than  our  days  of 
adversity.  This  is  most  certain,  though  most 
of  us  are  apt  to  cast  up  our  accounts  otherwise. 
How  many  days  of  (at  least  competent)  health 
have  we  enjoyed  for  one  day  of  grievous  sick- 
ness !  How  many  blessings  for  a  few  crosses  ! 
For  one  danger  that  hath  surprised  us,  how 
many  scores  of  dangers  have  we  escaped,  and 
some  of  them  very  narrowly  !  But  alas !  we 
write  our  mercies  in  the  dust,  but  our  afflictions 
we  engrave  in  marble ;  our  memories  serve  us 
too  well  to  remember  the  latter,  but  we  are 
strangely  forgetful  of  the  former.  And  this  is 
the  greatest  cause  of  our  unthankfulness,  dis- 
content and  murmuring. — Bishop  Bull. 


NURSING  THE  SICK. 

The  proper  nursing  of  the  sick  is  a  subject  which 
claims  much  attention,  and  has  become  almost 
a  science,  so  that  to  be  a  good  nurse  in  the  pres- 
ent day  means  more  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 
From  an  address  on  this  subject,  lately  deliver- 
ed in  this  city,  by  Ann  Preston,  M.  D.,  we  ex- 
tract some  excellent  suggestions  : 

Among  the  many  wants  of  society  there  is 
perhaps  none  more  imperative,  and  none  more 
inadequately  supplied,  than  that  of  good  nurses. 
The  need  is  not  only  for  a  band  of  educated 
professional  nurses,  who  shall  be  fitted  to  enter 
the  sick  homes  of  strangers,  bearing  soothing  in 
their  very  footsteps  and  anodyne  in  their  quiet 
touch ;  but  also  for  that  knowledge  and  training 
among  women  generally  which  may  enable  them 
to  soothe  and  nurse  into  health  their  own  be- 
loved ones  when  smitten  with  disease. 

Here,  in  the  beginning,  it  may  be  well  to  ask 
what  are  the  qualities  and  attainments  requisite 
in  a  good  nurse.  ?  and  how  may  they  be  pos- 
sessed ? 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  first  vir- 
tues in  character  must  form  the  basis  upon 
which  to  develop  a  good  nurse,  as  well  as  a  good 
worker  in  any  of  the  important  departments  of 
society.  Conscientiousness  and  benevolence,  as 
well  as  good  common  sense  and  clear  percep- 
tions, must  exist  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
careful  training  and  the  knowledge  derived  from 
experience,  or  peculiar  natural  insight,  must  be 
added,  before  we  can  say  of  any  woman,  "  she 
is  one  of  the  best  of  nurses." 

First,  as  regards  the  specific  value  of  conscien- 
tiousness, in  this  matter.  I  think  it  may  be  set 
down  as  a  rule  that  tlje  comfort  of  the  very  sick 
depends  largely,  often  principally,  upon  the 
personal  character  of  the  nurse. 

No  matter  how  enlightened  and  comfortable 
may  be  the  general  regulations  of  a  home  or  of 
a  public  institution,  that  person  who  is  con- 
stantly with  the  sufferer  and  applies  or  excludes 
the  various  appliances,  determines  at  last  whether 
or  not  they  ensure  his  comfort  and  help,  or 
whether  their  end.  is  altogether  defeated.  A 
damp  sheet,  a  badly-prepared  meal,  the  neglect 
of  an  hour  in  administering  restoratives  or  food, 
a  rude  jar  at  the  critical  period  when  a  quiet 
sleep  is  the  one  thing  needed,  often  may  de- 
termine the  issue  of  an  illness;  and  the  nurse, 
without  a  strict  inward  sense  of  rectitude  to 
keep  her  steadily  in  the  path  of  duty,  cannot 
be  safely  intrusted  with  the  helplessness  of  her 
charge.  Besides  this,  there  is  very  commonly 
an  extreme  susceptibility  in  the  sick  to  the  moral 
atmosphere  about  them.  They  feel  the  health- 
ful influence  of  the  presence  of  a  true-hearted 
attendant,  and  repose  in  it,  although  they  may 
not  be  able  to  define  the  cause ;  and  dissiniula- 
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tion,  falsehood,  recklessness,  coarseness,  jar  ter- 
ribly and  injuriously  upon  their  heightened 
sensibilities.       *       *       *       *  .  * 

The  importance  of  benevolence — of  overflow- 
ing kindness — will  be  readily  perceived.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  diseases  as  regards 
their  influence  upon  the  temper,  but  the  sick, 
with  many  beautiful  exceptions,  are  irritable 
and  exacting  •  they  make  heavy  demands  upon 
those  about  them  and  often  never  know  it.  *  * 
I  confess  it  has  surprised  me  to  see  how  the  most 
self-sacrificing  and  considerate  of  others  in 
health,  seem,  in  the  many  and  imperative  wants 
of  sickness,  to  lose  all  consideration  for  the  wea- 
riness and  privations  of  those  who  attend  them, 
even  though  these  be  the  nearest  and  dearest  of 
relatives.  Doubtless  this  is  a  wise  provision  in 
nature,  to  ensure  them  the  attentions  they  need, 
and  upon  which  their  lives  may  depend ;  and 
beneficently  they  are  spared  the  additional  suf- 
fering of  realizing  how  terribly  they  are  drain- 
ing the  strength  of  others ;  but  it  is  also  a  trial 
of  patience  and  endurance  on  the  part  of  the 
nurse,  which  only  overflowing  benevolence  or 
warm  personal  attachment  can  meet  with  per- 
fect sweetness.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
make  the  strong  believe  that  things  "  light  as 
air" — the  very  grasshoppers — become  to  the 
sick  a  heavy  burden  that  cannot  be  borne :  the 
sunlight  of  heaven,  so  necessary  and  healthfully 
stimulating,  grows  too  sharp  and  exhausting; 
the  sound  that  once  was  unheeded  strikes  like  a 
dagger.  A  little  impatience  or  severity,  re- 
proving tones  or  looks,  neglect  of  real  or  fancied 
wants,  may  depress  or  agonize  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  sufferer,  and  prevent  the  rest  or 
sleep,  or  appetite  for  food,  upon  which  comfort 
and  recovery  may  depend. 

A  woman,  a  few  days  before  her  death,  and 
struggling  with  extreme  weakness  and  suffering, 
once  told  me  that  a  common  acquaintance  that 
morning  had  scolded  her  for  not  bearing  her 
sufferings  more  patiently.  "  It  seems  very  hard, 
she  said,  "  to  be  thus  reproved  when  one  feels 
that  she  is  straining  every  nerve  to  the  uttermost 
to  endure."  Yes,  it  was  hard,  and  unjust  as  hard  j 
but  little  did  that  self-complacent  reprover  com- 
prehend the  amount  of  suffering*  to  which  she 
was  adding  the  last  bitter  measure.  A  few 
more  drops  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
however,  might  have  quickened  her  insight. 
"  I  wouldn't  humor  such  notions,"  is  a  common 
remark  from  some  impatient  Mrs.  Wise-one, 
who  will  sometimes  cruelly  recite  a  long  story 
of  the  whims  and  complaints  of  the  sufferer  to 
justify  the  harsh  word  and  severe  judgment, 
and  end  by  saying,  "she  needn't  be  so  unrea- 
sonable if  she  is  sick  !" 

Sick  people  are  like  children.  They  feel 
what  they  want  without  reasoning  much  about 
it.  Let  us  now,  while  in  comparative  health, 
fortify  ourselves  by  self-discipline  and  self-re- 


nunciation, by  reason  and  religion,  all  that  we 
may ;  let  the  children  be  trained  to  endurance 
and  self-restraint,  let  home  discipline  be  thor- 
ough, and  let  no  weak  tenderness  give  present 
gratification  at  the  expense  of  future  suffering ; 
but,  in  the  sweet  name  of  mercy,  spare  the 
racked  with  illness — the  smitten  of.  nature — all 
your  homilies  and  wise  reproofs.  The  sickbed 
has  its  own  teachers — teachers  as  stern  as  jus- 
tice— and  needs  not  our  additions;  and  they 
who  will  not  try  to  humor  the  little  harmless 
whims  and  notions  of  the  sick,  who  indulge  in 
sharp  words  and  tones  and  looks,  and  will  pro- 
test and  argue  before  they  are  willing  to  stop 
the  rattling  of  the  windows,  the  grating  conver- 
sation, or  any  other  disturbing  thing,  and  who 
do  not  know,  through  the  intuitions  of  their 
own  good  hearts,  that  annoyances  drain  the  vi- 
tality of  the  weak,  and  that  a  word  or  act  that 
banishes  doubt  or  anxiety  is  a  healing  elixir, 
may  indeed  be  fitted  for  some  rough  work  in 
this  work-day  world,  but  they  are  surely  out  of 
place  in  that  chamber  which  weakness  and  suf- 
fering should  ever  make  sacred.  "  Don't  cross 
me,"  said  a  sick  friend,  whose  temper  in  health 
was  the  sweetest,  u  I  can't  bear  it;"  and  they 
soothed  her  in  her  need,  and  soon  she  could 
bear  crosses. 

God  himself  made  and  commissioned  one 
set  of  nurses  )  and  in  doing  this,  and  adapting 
them  to  utter  helplessness  and  weakness,  what 
did  He  do  ?  He  made  them  love  the  depend- 
ence and  see  something  to  admire  in  the  very 
perversities  of  their  charge  ;  he  made  them  hu- 
mor their  caprices,  and  respect  their  reasonable 
and  unreasonable  complainings.  He  made  them 
bend  tenderly  over  the  disturbed  and  irritated, 
and  fold  them  to  quiet  assurance  in  arms  made 
soft  with  love  ;  in  a  word,  He  made  mothers  ! 
and  other  things  being  equal,  whoever  has  most 
of  the  maternal  tenderness  and  warm  sympathy 
with  the  sufferer,  is  the  best  nurse. 

Common  sense,  which  is  closely  related  to 
good  judgment,  is  also  essential  in  the  nurse, 
but  as  this  is  the  gift  of  Providence  and  "  comes 
by  nature,"  and  as  those  who  are  deficient  will 
never  be  taught  it,  and  never  be  aware  of  their 
deficiency,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  this  point  of 
the  subject. 

But  persons  may  be  conscientious,  benevo- 
lent, and  also  possess  good  judgment  in  many 
respects,  and  yet  be  poor  caretakers  of  the  well 
and  miserable  nurses  of  the  sick,  for  want  of 
training  and  right  knowledge  upon  the  subject. 
xVnd  this  fact  is  the  especial  point  of  the  pres- 
ent effort. 

We  are  not  all  fairly  dispossessed  of  the  idea 
that  if  people  are  cured  of  their  diseases  it  is 
the  doctor  alone  that  cures  them,  and  if  they 
die  it  is  the  doctor's  fault — as,  indeed,  some- 
times it  may  be — and  we  are  slow  to  learn  the 
mighty  influence  of  common  agencies,  the  great- 
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ness  of  Utile  things  in  their  bearing  upon  life  and 
health.  Many  things,  it  seems,  we  must  learn 
by  stern  experience.  "  It  takes  no  strength  to 
stand,"  says  the  thoughtless,  vigorous  boy ;  but 
when  on  arising  from  a  sick  bed,  his  knees 
smite  together,  his  brain  reels,  and  he  falls  from 
weakness,  he  has  a  new  insight  as  regards  the 
strength  required  to  stand.  So  the  woman  who 
believes  that  it  takes  no  strength  to  bear  a  little 
noise,  or  some  disagreeable  announcement,  and 
loses  all  patience  with  the  weak  nervous  invalid, 
who  is  agonized  with  creaking  doors  and  shoes, 
and  loud,  shrill  voices,  and  rustling  papers, 
and  sharp,  fidgety  motions,  and  the  whispering 
so  strangely  common  in  the  sick  room,  and  so 
generally  and  acutely  distressing  to  the  sufferer, 
always  corrects  this  misapprehension,  during  a 
spell  of  nervous  fever. 

The  instinct  of  the  sick  that  loves  the  pres- 
ence of  one  person,  and  is  disturbed  and  fretted 
by  that  of  another,  is  unerring  nature  pointing 
to  the  means  that  may  be  potent  either  for  in- 
creased suffering  or  for  soothing  and  healing. 
We  may  think  it  all  foolish  and  disagreeable 
for  patients  to  be  so  whimsical,  but  Reason, 
finer  than  our  clumsy  understandings,  decided 
these  repulsions  and  attractions,  and  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  respect  them. 

"  Oh  !"  said  an  invalid,  "  it  was  so  refresh- 
ing to  have  come  to  my  sick  room ;  she 

glided  in  so  gently  )  she  never  began  to  speak 
till  she  reached  the  bedside,  and  then  she  said 
just  the  right  thing." 

A  rapid  refinement,  an  exceeding  acuteness 
of  the  senses,  is  the  result  of  many  forms  of 
illness.  A  heavy  breath  in  the  nurse,  an  un- 
washed hand,  a  noise  that  would  not  have  been 
noticed  in  health,  a  crooked  table  cover,  or  bed- 
spread, may  disturb  or  oppress ;  and  more  than 
one  invalid  has  spoken  in  my  hearing  of  the 
sickening  effect  produced  by  the  nurse  tasting 
her  food  and  blowing  into  her  drinks  to  make 
them  cool. 

One  woman,  a  sensible  woman  too,  told  me 
that  her  nurse  had  turned  a  large  cushion  upon 
her  bureau  with  the  back  part  in  front,  and  she 
determined  not  to  be  disturbed  nor  to  speak  of 
such  a  trifle,  but  after  struggling  three  hours  in 
vain  to  banish  the  annoj^ance,  she  was  forced  to 
ask  to  have  the  cushion  put  right. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
NIGHT  AIR. 


Consumptives,  and  all  invalids,  and  indeed 
persons  in  health,  are  cautioned  to  avoid  the 
night  air.  Do  those  who  offer  this  advice  for- 
get that  there  is  no  other  air  at  night  but 
"  night  air "  ?  Certainly  we  cannot  breathe 
day  air  during  the  night.  Do  they  mean  that 
we  should  shut  ourselves  up  in  air-tight  rooms, 


and  breathe  over  and  over  again,  through  half 
the  twenty-four  hours,  the  atmosphere  we  have 
already  poisoned  ?  We  have  only  the  choice 
between  night  air  pure  and  night  air  poisoned 
with  the  exhalations  from  our  skins  and  lungs, 
perhaps  from  lungs  already  diseased.  A  writer 
pertinently  speaks  on  this  point  after  the  follow- 
ing fashion : — 

"  Man  acts  strangely.  Although  a  current 
of  fresh  air  is  the  very  life  of  his  lungs,  he 
seems  indefatigable  in  the  exercise  of  his 
inventive  powers  to  deprive  himself  of  this 
heavenly  blessing.  Thus,  he  carefully  closes 
his  bed-chamber  against  its  entrance,  and.  pre- 
fers that  his  lungs  should  receive  the  mixed 
effluvia  from  his  cellar  and  larder,  and  from  a 
patent  little  modern  aquarius,  in  lieu  of  it. 
Why  should  man  be  so  terrified  at  the  admis- 
sion of  night  air  into  any  of  his  apartments  ? 
It  is  Nature's  ever-flowing  current,  and  never 
carries  the  destroying  angel  with  it.  See  how 
soundly  the  delicate  little  wren  and  tender 
robin  sleep  under  its  full  and  immediate  influ- 
ence, and  how  fresh  and  vigorous  and  joyous 
they  rise  amid  the  surrounding  dew-drops  of 

!  the  morning.  Although  exposed  all  night  long 

( to  the  heaven,  their  lungs  are  never  out  of  or- 
der ;  and  this  we  know  by  daily  repetition  of 

J  the  song.  Look  at  the  new-born  hare,  without 
any  nest  to  go  to.  It  lives  and  thrives  and  be- 
comes strong  and  playful  under  the  unmitigated 

;  inclemency  of  the  falling  dews  of  night.  I 
have  a  turkey  full  eight  years  old  that  has  not 
passed  a  single  night  in  shelter.  He  roosts  in 
a  cherry  tree,  and  is  in  primest  health  the  year 
through.  Three  fowls,  preferring  this  to  the 
warm  perches  in  the  hen-house,  took  up  their 
quarters  with  him  early  in  October,  and  have 
never  gone  to  any  other  roosting-place.  The 
cow  and  the  horse  sleep  safely  on  the  ground, 
and  the  roebuck  lies  down  to  rest  on  the  dewy 
mountain-top.  I  myself  can  sleep  all  night 
long,  bareheaded,  under  the  full  moon's  watery 
beams,  without  any  fear  of  danger  ;  and  pass 
the  day  in  wet  shoes  without  catching  cold. 
Coughs  and  colds  are  generally  caught  in  the 
transition  from  an  over-heated  room  to  a  cold 
apartment;  but  there  would  be  no  danger  in 
this  movement,  if  ventilation  were  properly 
attended  to — a  precaution  little  thought  of 
nowadays." 

Dr.  James  Rlake  advises  the  consumptive  to 
join  with  several  friends,  procure  horses  and 
wagons,  and  set  off  upon  a  loug  journey,  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  air,  no  matter  what  the  wea- 
ther. He  seems  to  think  this  the  only  way  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  induce  the  consumptive 
to  sleep  in  the  fresh  air.  Doctor  Jackson  gives 
the  case  of  a  consumptive  young  man  (he  does 
not  state  the  condition  of  his  lungs)  who  was 
cured  by  sleeping  in  the  open  air  on  a  hay- 
stack.   This  advice  and  experience  do  not 
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quite  harmonize  with  the  common  terror  of 
night  air. 

But  while  I  believe  that  breathing  the  pure 
out-door  air  all  night  is  an  important  curative 
means  in  this  disease,  I  do  not  believe  that 
sleeping  in  the  open  fields  of  a  stormy  night  is 
the  best  means  for  securing  pure  night  air,  in 
the  case  of  a  feeble  woman ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  might  be  more  pleasantly,  and  quite  as 
effectually  secured  in  a  comfortable  house,  with 
open  windows  and  an  open  fire. 

No  doubt  the  lives  of  thousands  would  be 
saved  by  destroying  their  houses,  and  compel- 
ling them  to  sleep  in  the  open  air ; — not  be- 
cause houses  are  inevitable  evils,  but  because 
they  are  so  badly  used.  Windows  are  barred 
and  closed,  as  if  to  keep  out  assassins;  draughts 
defended  against,  as  if  they  were  bomb-shells; 
and  the  furnace  heat  still  more  corrupts  the 
air,  which  has  done  duty  already — to  how  many 
lungs,  for  how  many  hours  ? 

Let  the  consumptive  thank  God  for  the  bless- 
ing of  a  house,  but  let  him  use  it  wisely.  How 
my  heart  has  ached  to  see  the  consumptive 
patient  put  away  in  a  bed,  behind  curtains,  in 
an  un ventilated  room,  the  doors  and  windows 
carefully  closed,  to  shut  out  the  very  food  for 
which  his  lungs  and  system  were  famishing! 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Blake,  Jackson,  and 
many  others  have  advised  an  out  door  life  of 
the  wildest  and  most  exposed  sort,  to  invalids 
of  this  class, — but  I  do  wonder  that  they 
have  not  equally  insisted  upon  abundance  of 
air  for  them,  as  pure  as  that  of  the  fields  and 
mountains,  in  their  own  homes,  and  in  the 
midst  of  friends  and  comforts.— Dr.  Dio  Lewis. 


vicky's  mother. 

Many  dropped  stitches  there  are  in  the  social 
fabric,  and  dropping  further.  It  seems  hopeless 
to  seek  to  pick  up  one  of  these,  or  to  do  more 
than  get  one's  own  thread  woven  in  perfectly. 
But  could  we  awaken  our  women  to  a  genuine 
love,  study,  and  knowledge  of  nature,  that  they 
might  teach  their  children  high  truths  from  this 
wonderful  book,  and  forget,  in  the  interest  of  a 
new  and  noble  occupation,  to  educate  them  into 
a  thousand  artificial  vanities,  leaving  them  as 
empty  and  aimless  as  the  wind,  one  considerable 
rent  would  be  seamed  once  and  made  whole. 
This  thought  was  revived  by  a  little  incident 
that  occurred  not  long  since  in  the  cars. 

As  I  walked  through  the  train,  seeking  a 
seat,  I  was  stopped  by  the  voice  of  a  child,  a 
beautiful  boy,  beautifully  arrayed,  who  stood 
guarding  two  seats  for  his  mother. 

"  This  is  my  mother's  seat,"  he  said  pleasant- 
ly ; "  nobody  must  take  it  but  my  mother.  I  wish 
she  would  come  l'\ 

I  found  another  seat  near  by.  It  was  a  mild 
day  in  April,  and  the  road  lay  through  a  country 


already  made  green  and  leafy  by  the  spring  sun. 
The  low,  rolling  hills  shone  with  yellow  blos- 
soming maples  ;  the  wheat-fields,  cleansed  by 
showers,  glowed  at  their  feet.  The  sun  was 
golden  ;  the  grass  was  emerald. 

Who,  that  was  not  blinded  by  the  heaviest 
sorrow,  could  be  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  the 
spring  time  ?  Vicky's  eyes  danced  as  the  train 
sped  over  the  open  country.  He  rested  his  chin 
upon  his  hands,  and  drank  in  the  delightful 
scene.    Presently  his  mother  said  : 

"Get  down,  Vicky  f  and  she  shut  the  blind, 
for  the  sun  annoyed  her.  Her  little  boy  was 
very  fair ;  perhaps  she  was  afraid  he  would  get 
tanned. 

The  little  boy,  without  a  word,  (he  was  about 
three  years  old,)  immediately  darted  to  the  oppo- 
site seat,  where  his  mother's  luggage  was,  to 
enjoy  that  window.  She  made  no  objection, 
except  to  say,  occasionally,  "  Do  sit  still, 
Vicky  I"  or  "  Vicky,  sit  down." 

But  in  a  few  minutes  some  passengers  got 
upon  the  train,  and  begged  to  occupy  the  seat; 
so  he  was  brought  back  again  to  the  shut  win- 
dow. He  stood  up,  and,  with  a  perplexed  look, 
commenced  fumbling  at  the  blind.  But  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  open  it.  "  Oh,  dear  V* 
he  said  complainingly,  "I  wish  this  shutter  was 
open  !  I  don't  like  you,  mamma;  if  you  shut 
the  shutters." 

"Sit  still,  Vicky,"  said  his  mother  coldly. 

Poor  Vicky  !  he  got  neither  sunshine  nor  sym- 
pathy— though  presently  he  got  an  orange  from 
the  lady  who  took  his  seat.  He  declared  he 
would  send  it  to  his  father,  who  was  gone  to 
war  ;  and  then,  getting  on  his  knees,  with  his 
face  turned  toward  the  window  behind  him,  he 
clasped  his  hands  over  his  orange,  rested  his 
chin  upon  them,  and  gazed  silently  at  the  pros- 
pect. I  thoug  ht  how  much  and  yet  how  little  has 
this  baby  received.  His  clothes  were  the  nicest 
and  most  tasteful.  His  mother  had  spent  hours 
of  thought  upon  the  snallest  article  of  them. 

She  boasts  of  the  pains  she  has  taken  as  she 
displays  his  broidered  robes,  and  flatters  herself 
that  she  is  a  model  of  devotion.  But  is  there 
anything  beyond  her  own  vanity  that  calls  for 
this  species  of  devotion  ?  She  is  pleasing  her- 
self, just  as  she  was  when  she  shut  out  the  sun- 
shine. Her  child  is  her  pretty  plaything,  and 
in  him  she  gratifies  her  vanity  ;  Ms  is  hardly 
awake  yet;  but  she  is  fostering  it  as  carefully  as 
possible.  Evidently  she  is  fast  wedded  to  earth 
and  its  follies.  She  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
fresh  spirit  of  the  child  that  yet  cleaves  to  nature . 
If  ever  she  did  love  the  sunshine  and  the 
budding  spring,  she  has  entirely  forgotten  it ; 
they  are  nothing  to  her  now.  So  she  coldly 
shuts  them  out,  and  answers  not  a  word  to  all 
her  boy's  pleading  for  them.  The  only  lessons 
of  that  great  glowing  world,  which  she  would 
teach  him  are,  that  the  wild  flowers  are  all  poi- 
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son  and  that  the  grass  is  full  of  snakes  ;  she  be- 
lieves it,  for  she  knows  nothing  of  nature.  He 
is  a  boy,  and  may  learn  to  contradict  this  school- 
ing j  but  if  he  were  a  girl,  he  would  probably 
grow  up  in  the  same  superstitious  ignorance, 
ready  to  teach  the  same  to  the  following  genera- 
tion. Poor  lady !  what  bad  economy  you  prac- 
tice !  You  rise  early  and  sit  up  late,  perhaps, 
laboring  to  provide  for  his  comfort ;  you  bring 
the  lines  of  care  early  upon  your  face,  and 
quite  likely  reap  the  bitter  fruit  of  an  ungrate- 
ful, selfish,  wayward  childhood.  Vicky  grows 
up  a  restless,  discontented  boy,  meeting  more 
of  pain  than  pleasure  even  in  his  childhood, 
and,  when  a  man,  drowns  his  uncultured  soul 
in  life's  cares,  or  else  wrecks  it  in  its  debauch- 
eries. Yet,  all  the  while,  the  marvellous  humati 
soul  within,  and  the  marvellous  world  of  nature 
without,  -are  in  such  fine  harmony,  that  by  the 
least  skill  on  your  part,  teaching  them  to  act 
together,  or  even  by  letting  the  child  alone  to 
seek  out  nature's  teaching,  you  might  have 
secured  at  least  a  far  happier  childhood  for 
him — you  would  have  vastly  increased  his 
chances  of  a  noble  manhood. 

Never  suppose  I  mean  to  say  the  children 
have  not  enough  attention.  Haggard  mothers 
in  many  a  family  contradict  that.  But  it  is  all 
of  the  earth,  earthly — or  rather  of  the  world, 
worldly.  Their  bodies  are  administered  unto. 
A  hundred  artificial  wants  are  created  and 
supplied,  and  soul  and  body  ruined  by  them. 
And  so  our  children  are  pretty  and  quarrelsome, 
sweetly  dressed  and  hateful,  graceful  and 
empty.    Can  we  cure  it  ?  G-. 

Independent. 


THE  BORDER  LANDS. 

Father,  into  thy  loving  hands 

My  feeble  spirit  I  commit, 
"While  wandering  in  these  border  lands, 

Until  thy  voice  shall  summon  it. 

Father,  I  would  not  dare  to  choose 
A  longer  life,  an  earlier  death  ; 

I  know  not  what  my  soul  might  lose 
By  shortened  or  protracted  breath.  * 

These  border  lands  are  calm  and  still, 
And  solemn  are  their  silent  shades  ; 

And  my  heart  welcomes  them,  until 
The  light  of  life's  long  evening  fades. 

I  heard  them  spoken  of  with  dread, 
As  fearful  and  unquiet  places — 

Shades,  where  the  living  and  the  dead 
Look  sadly  in  each  other's  faces. 

But  since  thy  hand  hath  led  me  here, 
And  I  have  seen  the  border  land — 

Seen  the  dark  river  flowing  near, 
Stood  on  its  brink,  as  now  I  stand — 

There  has  been  nothing  to  alarm 

My  trembling  soul  ;  how  could  I  fear, 

While  thus  encircled  with  thine  arm  ? 
I  never  felt  thee  half  so  near. 


What  should  appal  me  in  a  place 
That  brings  me  hourly  nearer  thee  ? 

When  I  may  almost  see  thy  face, 
Surely  'tis  here  my  soul  would  be. 

They  say  the  waves  are  dark  and  deep, 
That  faith  has  perished  in  the  river  ; 

They  speak  of  deaih  with  fear,  and  jveep. 
Shall  my  soul  perish  ?    Never,  never. 

I  know  that  thou  wilt  never  leave 
The  soul  that  trembles  while  it  clings 

To  thee  ;  I  know  thou  wilt  achieve 
Its  passage  on  thine  outspread  wings. 

And  since  I  first  was  brought  so  near 

The  stream  that  flows  to  the  Dead  Sea,  * 

I  think  that  it  has  grown  more  clear 
And  shallow  than  it  used  to  be. 

I  cannot  see  the  golden  gate, 

Unfolding  yet  to  welcome  me  ; 
I  cannot  yet  anticipate 

The  joy  of  heaven's  jubilee. 

But  I  will  calmly  watch  and  pray, 
"    Until  I  hear  my  Saviour's  voice, 
Calling  my  happy  soul  away 
To  see -his  glory,  and  rejoice. 

Living  Age. 


For  the  Children. 

child's  prayer. 

Hear  this  simple  prayer  I  offer  ! 

Help  me  to  be  good  to-day  ; 
May  I  call  right  thoughts  about  me, 

While  I  drive  the  bad  away. 

When  I  feel  the  selfish  wishes 
Creeping  in  my  little  heart, 

May  I  then,  my  Heavenly  Father, 
Think  how  kind  and  good  thou  art. 

That  thou  ever  givestto  me 

All  the  blessings  that  are  mine  ; 

All  the  birds,  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
All  the  clouds  and  bright  sunshine. 

For  all  I  have,  0  let  me  bless  thee  ; 

For  my  own  glad,  happy  heart : 
For  only  when  I'm  good  and  loving, 

Can  I  know  how  good  thou  art. 


THOUGHT  FOR  OTHERS. 

How  few,  even  with  the  best  intentions  and 
purest  motives,  practice  that  delicate  consider- 
ation that  a  due  regard  for  our  neighbor's  feel- 
ings demands.  Advice  and  reproof  form  apart 
of  that  benevolent  justice  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
impart ;  but  how  seldom  is  it  given  with  that 
tenderness  that  subdues,  that  mildness  that  wins 
the  heart.  With  ruffled  feelings,  and  in  dis- 
cordant moods,  we  too  often  give  the  advice  we 
need  most;  we  lacerate  the  finest  feelings,  and 
place  a  ban  upon  the  best  manifestations  of  life, 
by  untimely,  unjust  and  harsh  reprovals.  No 
human  being  can  fully  read  another's  motives ; 
no  one  can  thoroughly  judge  of  another's  state 
of  thought,  condition  or  feeling,  or  conscien- 
tious views.  Let  us,  therefore,  act  with  pru- 
d3nce  in  giving  the  counsel,  in  speaking  the 
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words  of  rebuke.  It  is  far  easier  to  wound  than 
to  heal. 

Some  persons  are  chary  of  their  praise  for 
the  most  laudable  efforts,  fearing  to  encourage 
self-approval  and  vanity.  In  this  they  are  mis- 
taken ;  the  true  praise,  that  comes  from  the 
lips  of  a  tried  and  trusty  friend,  is  as  a  draught 
of  reviving  life  to  the  toiling  spirit ;  it  is  balm 
and  freshness,  vigor  and  joy.  Why  should  it 
be  withheld  ?  It  is  in  the  minute  concerns  of 
life  that  consideration  for  others  becomes  so  ne- 
cessary a  virtue ;  for  the  daily  routine  of  busi- 
ness or  household  labor  is  sometimes  fatiguing 
to  the  spirit  and  frame,  and  both  need  the  cheer- 
ing smile,  the  hopeful  word  of  encouragement. 
AH  labor  is  lightened  by  love ;  its  pure  and 
sincere  approval  in  all  things  should  not  be  de- 
nied. The  child  is  amply  rewarded  by  the 
mother's  fond,  approving  look;  the  sister  is 
gladdened  by  a  dear  brother's  appreciative 
words  ;  the  fond  wife  is  strengthened  by  her 
husbands  praise  ;  and  he,  the  toiler,  comes  home 
with  a  brow  of  care,  a  heart  oppressed  with  the 
world's  trials,  and  is  soothed  into  happy  forget- 
fulness  of  outside  troubles  by  the  tender  minis- 
trations of  his  household  angels.  We  could 
make  life  beautiful  indeed  if  we  were  more  con- 
siderate of  others;  more  benevolent  and  less 
hasty  in  our  impulses  ;  more  just  and  discrimi- 
nating ;  more  willing  to  give  joy,  and  to  bear  in 
charity  "  the  faults  we  see." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Homer  Eachus. 

The  truest  self  respect  is  not  to  think  of  self. 


DISCOVERIES  AT  POMPEII. 

A  recent  number  of  the  London  Athenseum 
contains  the  following,  dated  Pompeii,  Febru- 
ary 27, 1863  : 

Escaping  from  the  blind  and  the  lame,  and 
the  cracked  guitar,  and  the  wretched  songster 
who  pesters  our  steps  to  the  very  gates  of  Pom- 
peii, we  enter  a  road,  newly  arranged  and 
planted  with  the  glowing  mesambrianthemum. 
At  the  end  of  it  is  the  ticket-office  where  we 
buy  our  permit,  price  two  francs,  and  passing 
through  an  iron  turn-stile,  which  records  the 
number  of  visitors,  we  are  in  the  streets  of  the 
old  city.  The  order  which  prevails  here  is  a 
new  feature  in  this  country,  and  reminds  one 
much  of  England  ;  of  more  importance  is  it  to 
observe  that  it  indicates  the  action  of  a  new 
spirit.  In  every  direction  there  are  signs  of 
work ;  instead  of  a  few  lazy  and  extortionate 
custodes,  and  a  man  or  two  busy  about  nothing, 
there  are  two  hundred  men,  women,  and  girls 
occupied  in  the  interesting  labor  of  excavating, 
so  that  if  the  same  success  continues  to  be  dis- 
played, the  whole  of  Pompeii,  it  is  calculated, 
will  be  brought  to  light  in  twenty  years.  What 
secrets  will  be  revealed !  What  treasures  of 
art  will  be  given  to  the  world  in  that  time  ! 
Along  the  high  mound  which  now  surrounds 
Pompeii,  a  tram  road,  has  been  laid  down,  and 
trains  are  continually  running  with  the  debris, 
which  is  carried  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
Amphitheatre.  From  this  mound  the  visitor 
looks  down  on  the  unburied  portion  of  the  city, 
and  forms  a  good  idea  of  the  interior  of  the 
houses,  which  are,  of  course,  roofless.  The 
excavations  are  being  carried  on  in  two  spots — 
near  the  Temple  of  Isis,  and  near  the  house 
called  that  of  Abbondanza — but  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned  with  the  former  site. 
Here  in  a  house,  in  a  small  street  just  opened, 
were  found  the  bodies  or  skeletons  which  are 
now  attracting  crowds.  Falling  in  a  mass  of 
pummice-stone,  these  unfortunate  persons  had 
not  become  attached  to  the  soil,  and  it  was 
easy  to  cut  away  the  ground  beneath  them  ; 
but  above,  fire,  ashes,  and  hot  water  had  been 
rained  upon  them  from  the  fiery  mountain, 
causing  their  death,  and  insuring  their  preser- 
vation for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  On 
removing  the  debris,  which  consisted  of  the 
roof  and  the  ashes  which  had  fallen  into  the 
interior  of  the  house,  something  like  a  human 
form  was  discovered,  though  nothing  but  fine 
powder  was  visible.  It  occurred  to  Cav.  Fio- 
relli  that  this  might  be  a  kind  of  sarcophagus 
created  by  Vesuvius,  and  that  within  were  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  victims  of  that  terrible 
eruption.  But  how  to  remove  or  preserve 
them  ?  A  happy  idea  struck  him.  Plaster  of 
Paris  was  poured  into  an  aperture — the  inte- 
rior having  been  discovered  to  be  hollow,  in 
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consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
and  mixing  with  and  uniting  with  the  bones, 
restored  to  the  world  a  Roman  lady  of  the  first 
century.  Further  researches  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  male  body,  another  woman,  and 
that  of  a  young  girl;  but  that  which  first 
awakened  the  interest  of  excavators  was  the 
finding  of  ninety-one  pieces  of  silver  money, 
four  ear-rings,  a  finger-ring,  all  of  gold,  together 
with  two  iron  keys,  and  evident  remains  of  a 
linen  bag.  These  interesting  relics  have  been 
now  successfully  removed,  and  are  lying  in  a 
house  not  far  distant.  They  are  to  be  pre- 
served in  Pompeii,  and  four  bronze  tables,  of 
an  antique  fashion,  are  being  prepared  for  their 
reception.  I  will  describe  the  dry  details  of 
their  appearance.  The  first  body,  so  to  speak, 
is  that  of  a  woman,  who  lies  on  her  right  side, 
and  from  the  twisted  position  of  her  body,  had 
been  much  convulsed.  Her  left  hand  and  arm 
are  raised  and  contorted,  and  the  knuckles  are 
bent  in  tightly;  the  right  arm  is  broken,  and 
at  each  end  of  the  fragments  one  gees  the  cel- 
lular character  of  the  bones.  The  form  of  the 
head-dress  and  the  hair  are  distinctly  visible.  On 
the  bone  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  are 
two  silver  rings,  one  of  which  is  a  guard  The 
sandals  remain,  or  the  soles  at  least,  and  iron 
or  nails  are  unmistakably  to  be  seen.  Though 
the  body  is  much  bent,  the  legs  are  extended 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  extreme  pain. 

By  the  side  of  this  figure  lay  the  bags  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  with  the  money, 
the  keys,  and  the  rings,  and  the  cast  of  it,  with 
all  that  remains  intermingled  with  or  impressed 
on  the  plaster  is  preserved  in  the  same  room. 
Passing  on  to  an  inner  chamber  we  found  the 
figure  of  the  young  girl  lying  on  its  face,  rest- 
ing on  its  clasped  hands  and  arms;  the  legs 
are  drawn  up,  the  left  lying  over  the  right — 
the  body  is'thinly  covered  over  in  some  parts 
by  the  scoriaa  or  the  plaster,  while  the  scull  is 
visible,  highly  polished.  One  hand  is  partially 
closed,  as  if  it  had  grasped  something,  probably 
her  dress,  with  which  it  had  covered  the  head. 
The  finger-bones  protrude  through  the  encrusted 
ashes,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  vari- 
ous parts,  is  distinctly  visible  the  web  of  the 
linen  with  which  it  had  been  covered.  There 
wae  lying  by  the  side  of  the  child  a  full-grown 
woman,  the  left  leg  slightly  elevated,  whilst 
the  right  arm  is  broken ;  but  the  left,  which  is 
bent,  is  perfect,  and  the  hand  is  closed.  The 
little  finger  has  an  iron  ring ;  the  left  ear, 
which  is  uppermost,  is  very  conspicuous,  and 
gtands  off  from  the  head.  The  folds  of  the 
drapery,  the  very  web  remain,  and  a  nice 
observer  might  detect  the  quality  of  the  dress. 
The  last  figure  I  have  to  describe  is  that  of  a 
man,  a  splendid  subject,  lying  on  its  back,  with 
the  leg3  stretched  out  to  their  full  length. 
There  is  an  iron  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  the 


left  hand,  which,  together  with  the  arm,  are 
supported  by  the  elbow.  The  folds  of  the  dress 
on  the  arm,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  are  visible  ;  the  sandals  are  there, 
and  the  bones  of  one  foot  protrude  through 
what  might  have  been  a  broken  sandal.  The 
hair  of  the  head  and  beard — by  which  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  traces  of  them — are  there ;  and 
the  breath  of  life  has  only  to  be  inspired  into 
this  and  the  other  three  figures  to  restore  to 
the  world  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Romans 
of  the  first  century.  I  gazed  again  and  again 
on  these  lifeless  forms  with  an  interest  which 
I  cannot  well  describe.  They  might  have  fal- 
len but  yesterday,  for  were  there  not  still 
remaining  their  sandals,  their  dress,  the  very 
tracery  of  their  hair  ?  They  were  trying  to 
escape  from  destruction,  for  the  bodies  were 
found  at  a  short  distance  one  from  the  other, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  running.  What  could  have 
induced  them  to  remain  so  long  it  is  only  per- 
mitted to  imagine.  They  were  three  women, 
who,  terror-struck,  had  been  unable,  perhaps, 
to  act  until  aided  and  urged  forward  by  the 
man.  It  may  be  that  with  that  attachment 
which  binds  us  all  so  closely  to  our  native  place 
and  our  hearth,  they  still  clung  to  their  homes 
with  the  hope  that  the  storm  would  soon  pass 
away.  I  witnessed  some  instances  of  infatua- 
tion last  year  at  Torre  del  Greco,  where  the 
poorer  inhabitants  remained  in  the  lower  rooms 
of  their  houses,  the  upper  parts  of  which  had 
fallen  or  were  falling  in,  when  the  ground  was 
heaving,  and  the  crash  of  buildings  was  heard 
from  time  to  time;  but  Vesuvius  sent  forth  its 
clouds  of  ashes  without  intermission  until  the 
sun  was  darkened,  and  the  only  safety  was  in 
flight.  Haste — haste  ! — fly — by  the  Stabian 
gate,  towards  the  Salerno  road !  But  it  was 
too  late ;  the  weakness  of  woman,  or  the  strength 
of  local  attachment,  had  been  too  strong,  and 
down  they  fell,  these  poor  victims,  on  the  very 
site  from  which  they  have  now  been  disin- 
terred, after  an  undisturbed  repose  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years.  The  first  was  the  mother 
and  the  head  of  the  household,  for  by  her  side 
was  the  bag  of  money,  the  keys,  and  two  silver 
vases,  and  a  silver  hand-mirror,  which  was 
found  only  last  Friday.  She  was  of  gentle 
birth,  too;  the  delicacy  of  her  arms  and  legs 
indicates  it;  and  coiffure  too.  The  hands  are 
closed,  as  if  the  very  nails  must  have  entered 
into  the  flesh,  and  the  body  is  swollen,  as  are 
those  of  the  others,  as  if  water  had  aided  the 
cruel  death.  The  child — perhaps  her  child — 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  so  much,  but, 
child-like,  it  had  thrown  itself  on  the  ground, 
and  wrapped  its  dress  about  its  head,  thinking 
thereby  to  exclude  all  danger.  I  judge  so 
from  the  marks  of  the  folds  of  the  linen  round 
the  arms  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
and  from  the  partially  opened  hand  as  if  it  had 
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grasped  something.    Poor  child  !  it  was  not  so  ( 
tenacious  of  life  as  the  mother,  and  soon  went 
to  sleep. 

There  is  the  figure  of  another  woman,  of  a 
lower  class,  a  servant,  perhaps,  and  I  thought 
so  from  a  large  projecting  ear,  and  the  ring  on 
the  finger,  which  was  of  iron.  She  had  suffered 
much,  evidently,  as  the  right  leg  is  twisted 
back  and  uplifted.  She  lies  on  her  side,  and 
the  left  hand,  which  is  closed,  rests  on  the 
ground ;  but  her  sufferings  were  less  than  those 
of  her  mistress,  as  her  sensibility  was  perhaps 
less  acute.  The  man,  man-like,  had  struggled 
longer  with  the  storm  which  raged  around  him, 
for  he  fell  on  his  back,  and  fell  dead.  His 
limbs  are  stretched  out  at  their  full  length, 
and  give  no  sign  of  suffering.  A  more  touch- 
ing story  than  that  which  is  told  by  these 
silent  figures  I  have  never  read,  and  if  a  second 
Bulwer  could  describe  the  last  days  of  Pom- 
peii, nothing  more  suggestive  could  be  found 
as  a  nucleus  for  his  romance  than  the  family 
group  just  brought  to  light.  It  was  with  com- 
paratively little  interest  that  I  closed  this  day 
by  visiting  the  site's  where  the  laborers  are 
actually  at  work.  They  are  cutting  out  streets 
beneath  the  roots  of  large  trees,  and  carting  off 
the  soil  to  many  feet  above  them.  Walls  are 
coming  out  to  view  every  moment,  and  the 
large  red  inscriptions  and  the  popular  jokes  of 
Pompeiani.  Many  houses  have  been  completely 
uncovered,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
feet  of  sand,  which  are  left  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  cover  up  the  antiquarian  wealth  which  is 
reserved  for  the  eyes  of  distinguished  visitors. 
One  house  I  remarked  particularly,  as  it  is  the 
largest  in  Pompeii.  There  are  two  large  gar- 
dens in  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  marble 
fountains,  around  which  were  found  the  figures 
of  a  wild  boar  being  pulled  down  by  dogs,  and 
a  serpent,  and  other  animals,  all  of  bronze.  On 
the  walls  are  elegant  fresco  paintings,  and  in 
one  small  room,  a  sleeping  chamber,  is  a  mosaic 
floor,  a  portion  of  which  was  repaired,  and  that 
right  artistically  too,  by  some  old  Roman  mo- 
saicist.  This  room  is  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Isis,  should  visitors  care  to  see  it ;  and  it  will 
well  repay  the  trouble.  Amongst  the  many 
changes  and  improvements  which  my  friend 
Cav.  Fiorelli  has  introduced,  I  must  not  fail  to 
notice  the  establishment  of  a  museum,  in  which 
many  objects  of  great  interest  are  deposited, 
all  discovered  in  Pompeii.  There  are  the  skele- 
tons of  two  dogs  j  and  sixty  loaves  which  were 
baking  when  Vesuvius  burst  forth,  and  which 
were  "  drawn  "  only  the  other  day.  There  are 
the  great  iron  doors  for  the  mouth  of  the  oven. 
There  are  tallies,  too,  and  hammers,  and  bill- 
hooks, and  colors,  should  the  artist  need  them, 
and  medicines  for  the  sick,  and  pulse  for  the 
hungry.  Vases  and  paterae  of  plain  and  colored- 
glass,  light  and  elegant  in  form,  are  there ;  and 


candelabra,  so  graceful  that  one  longs  to  grasp 
them.  There,  too,  are  braziers  more  orna- 
mented and  more  useful  and  elegant  than  any 
that  modern  Italians  have  made. 

The  excavations  are  proceeding  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Fiorelli,  who,  according  to  the 
Turin  correspondent  of  The  London  Herald,  is 
displaying  much  zeal  in  the  work,  and  taking 
far  greater  care  than  has  been  done  heretofore, 
in  the  removal  of  the  rubbish  that  incases  the 
buried  city.  One  of  the  latest  discoveries  is 
that  of  a  bronze  statuette  of  the  Greek  school, 
which  the  correspondent  describes  as  remark- 
able for  "  beauty  of  execution  and  excellence 
of  design."  It  represents  a  handsome,  well- 
formed  youth  in  an  attitude  of  deep  attention, 
and  has  been  called  "Narcissus  listening  to  the 
voice  of  Echo."  It  is  added  that  M.  Fiorelli 
refers  the  work  to  the  school  of  the  sculptor 
Lysippus.  In  a  few  days  after  the  discovery 
of  the  human  figure  above  referred  to,  another 
cavity  was  brought  to  light.  The  experiment 
of  casting  (adopted  in  the  first  instance)  was 
renewed,  and  yielded  the  touching  spectacle  of 
two  female  figures — apparently  mother  and 
daughter — in  a  posture  that  mournfully  records 
the  anguish  of  their  last  moments.  Here  the 
texture  of  the  dress  is  more  faithfully  preserved; 
the  arms  were  covered  with  sleeves  reaching  to 
the  wrist,  and  the  feet  were  encased  in  em- 
broidered shoes.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
bodies  were  found  two  pairs  of  ear-rings,  a 
golden  finger-ring,  two  iron  keys,  and  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  money,  probably  the  household 
valuables  which  the  unhappy  victims  were  en- 
deavoring to  save  from  destruction,  together 
with  the  means  of  ingress  to  the  ruined  house 
on  another  occasion,  had  not  the  present  proved 
fatal.  A  fourth  figure  has  been  reproduced, 
but  the  result  is  less  successful  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding instances. 


MAGNITUDE  OF  WAVES. 

The  velocity  of  waves  has  relation  to  their 
magnitude.  Some  large  waves  proceed  at  the 
rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour.  It 
is  a  vulgar  belief  that  the  water  itself  advances 
with  the  speed  of  the  wave ;  but  in  fact  the 
form  only  advances  while  the  substance,  except 
a  little  spray  above,  remains  rising  and  falling 
in  the  same  place,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
pendulum.  A  wave  of  water  in  this  respect  is 
exactly  imitated  by  the  wave  running  along  a 
a  stretched  rope  when  one  end  of  it  is  shaken  ; 
or  by  the  mimic  waves  of  our  theatres,  which 
are  generally  the  undulations  of  long  pieces  of 
carpet,  moved  by  attendants.  But  when  a 
wave  reaches  a  shallow  bank  or  beach,  the 
water  becomes  really  progressive,  because  then, 
as  it  cannot  sink  directly  downward,  it  falls 
over  and  forward,  seeking  its  level.    So  awful 
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is  the  spectacle  of  a  storm  at  sea,  that  it  is  gen- 
erally viewed  through  a  medium  which  biases 
the  judgment,  and  lofty  as  waves  really  are, 
imagination  makes  them  loftier  still.  No 
waves  rise  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  ordi- 
nary level,  which  with  the  ten  feet  that  its 
surface  afterwards  descends  below  this,  gives 
twenty  feet  for  the  whole  height  from  the  bot- 
tom of  any  water  valley  to  the  summit.  This 
proposition  is  easily  proved  by  trying  the 
height  upon  a  ship's  mast  at  which  the  horizon 
is  always  in  sight  over  the  tops  of  the  waves, 
allowance  being  made  for  accidental  inclina- 
tions of  the  vessel,  and  for  her  sinking  in  the 
water  too  much  below  the  water-line  at  the  in- 
stant when  she  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hol- 
low between  two  waves.  The  spray  of  the  sea, 
driven  along  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  is  of 
course  much  higher  than  the  summit  of  the 
liquid  wave,  and  a  wave  coming  against  an  ob- 
stacle, may  dash  to  almost  any  elevation  above 
it.  At  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  when  a 
surge  reaches  it  which  has  been  growing  under 
a  storm  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  it  dashes 
even  over  the  lantern  at  the  summit. — Pres. 
Banner. 


QUEER  TRADES. 

Many  years  ago,  when  rice  was  dear  in  East- 
ern China,  efforts  were  made  to  bring  it  from 
Luzon,  where  it  was  abundant.  At  Manilla 
there  was,  however,  passed  a  singular  law,  to 
the  effect  that  no  vessel  for  China  should  be  al- 
lowed to  load  with  rice,  unless  it  brought  to 
Manilla  a  certain  number  of  cages  full  of  the 
little  "  butcher  birds,"  well  known  to  ornitholo- 
gists. The  reason  for  this  most  eccentric  regu- 
lation simply  was,  that  the  rice  in  Luzon  suffer- 
ed much  from  locusts,  and  these  locusts  were 
destroyed  in  great  numbers  by  butcher  birds. 

A  somewhat  similar  business  is  carried  on 
between  England  and  New  Zealand.  This  latter 
country,  at  particular  seasons,  is  invaded  by 
armies  of  caterpillars,  which  clear  off  the  grain 
crops  as  completely  as  if  mowed  down  by  a 
scythe.  With  the  view  of  counteracting  this 
plague,  a  novel  importation  has  been  made. 
It  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Southern  Cross: — 
"  Brodie  has  shipped  three  hundred  sparrows 
on  board  the  Swordfish,  carefully  selected  from 
the  hedge-rows  in  England.  The  food  alone, 
he  informs  us,  put  on  board  for  them,  cost 
ninety  dollars.  This  sparrow  question  has  been 
a  long-standing  joke  in  Auckland,  but  the  ne- 
cessity to  farmers  of  small  birds,  to  keep  down 
the  grubs,  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  There  is  no 
Security  in  New  Zealand  against  the  invasion 
of  myriads  of  caterpillars  which  devastate  the 
crops." 

The  most  singular  branch  of  such  traffic  is 
the  toad  trade.  On  some  of  the  market  gardens 


near  London,  as  many  as  five  crops  are  raised 
in  one  year,  the  principal  object  being,  how- 
ever, to  raise  the  finest  possible  specimens  for 
high  prices.  Under  such  a  system  of  cul- 
ture, slugs  and  other  insects  are  very  formida- 
ble foes,  and  to  desrroy  them,  toads  have  been 
found  so  useful  as  to  be  purchased  at  high  prices. 
As  much  as  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  dozen  is  given 
for  full-grown,  lively  toads,  which  are  generally 
imported  from  France,  where  they  have  also 
been  in  use  for  a  longtime,  in  an  insectivorous 
way. — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


The  most  agreeable  of  all  companions  is  a 
simple,  frank  man,  without  any  high  pretensions 
to  an  oppressive  greatness — who  loves  life,  and 
understands  the  use  of  it;  obliging  alike  at  all 
hours ;  above  all  of  a  golden  temper,  and  stead- 
fast as  an  anchor.  For  such  a  one  we  gladly 
exchange  the  greatest  genius,  the  most  brilliant 
wit,  the  profoundest  thinker. 


Amuse  not  thyself  with  the  numerous  opin- 
ions of  the  world;  nor  value  thyself  upon 
verbal  orthodoxy,  philosophy,  or  thy  skill  in 
tongues,  or  knowledge  of  the  fathers,  (too 
much  the  business  and  vanity  of  the  world) ; 
but  in  this  rejoice,  "  That  thou  knowest  God, 
that  is  the  Lord,  who  exerciseth  loving  kind- 
ness, and  judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth." — Penn. 


Coal  Oil. — The  value  of  the  oil  thus  far  obtained 
from  the  Venango  oil  region  is  estimated  on  good 
authority  at  $4,000,000  yet  tjie  producing  territory 
is  but  eight  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of 
less  than  forty  rods.  The  present  daily  yield  of  the 
Venango  oil  wells  is  about  4,000  barrels,  and  the 
value  of  this,  at  present  prices,  is  $25,000.  This,  of 
course,  is  exclusive  of  the  daily  products  of  the  Oil 
Creek  Refineries,  some  thirty  in  number,  of  capaci- 
ties ranging  from  15  to  300  barrels  per  day. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  inactive, 
with  light  sales  of  Western  extra  at  $5  62  per  barrel, 
do.  do.  family  at  $6  00,  and  Ohio  extra  family  at 
$6  25  a  $7  00.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers  and 
bakers  ranging  from  our  lowest  figure  up  to  $8  25 — 
the  latter  for  fancy  lots.  There  is  not  much  Rye 
Flour  or  Corn  Meal  here.  The  former  is  held  at  $5  00 
and  the  latter  at  $4  per  barrel  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  Wheat  market  is  inactive  but  firmer. 
Sales  of  fair  and  prime  Penna.  Red  at  $1  50  a  $1  52 
per  bushel,  White  at  $1  60  to  $1  62.  Penna.  Ryeia 
selling  at  $1  05.  Corn  is  dull,  and  yellow  is  held 
at  about  87  cents.  Westeru  mixed  sold  at  86  cents. 
Oats  are  in  demand.  Sales  of  Penna.  are  reported 
at  76  a  78  cents,  weight.  The  last  sale  of  Malt  was 
at  $1  60. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  comes  forward  very  slowly, 
The  last  sales  reported  were  at  $5  25  to  $5  50  per  64 
lbs.  Timothy  ranges  from  $1  75  to  $3  00.  Flaxseed 
commands  $2  25  a  $2  50. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
(Continued  from  page  243.) 

Several  Friends,  both  from  the  north  and 
south  of  England,  were  drawn  to  visit  these 
Friends  in  prison,  and  many  sweet  and  com- 
fortable epistles  were  written  to  them. 

There  was  a  great  convincement  in  the  year 
1662,  in  these  two  counties,  viz.,  Montgomery- 
shire and  Merionethshire ;  and  as  meetings  in- 
creased, several  Friends  came  into  Welch-Pool, 
where  our  meeting  was  kept  in  that  house  that 
was  their  prison.  The  magistrates  and  priest 
were  discontent,  some  saying  that  "  there  came 
as  many  to  the  meeting  as  went  to  their  wor- 
ship at  the  church,"  as  they  called  it. 

So  the  magistrates  were  resolved  to  come 
and  break  up  our  meeting,  and  one  First-day 
they  came,  viz.,  Thomas  Corbet,  a  counsellor 
and  a  justice  of  peace  in  this  county,  together 
with  the  two  bailiffs  of  the  town,  the  sergeants- 
at-mace,  and  under  officers.  When  they  came 
into  the  meeting,  I  was  at  prayer,  and  they 
were  indifferently  civil  till  I  had  concluded, 
and  then  began  to  take  our  names.  When 
they  had  done,  my  wife  called  to  Justice  Cor- 
bet, and  told  him  they  had  not  taken  the 
names  of  all  that  were, at  the  meeting;  he 
asked  her  who  was  untaken  ?  and  she  put  her 
child  towards  him,  about  a  quarter  old.  He 
said  that  was  under  age.  She  answered,  "  we 
are  all  as  innocent  from  plotting,  contriving,  or 
thinking  any  harm  to  any  man  as  this  little 
child  y  which  smote  much  this  Thomas  Cor- 


bet, and  several  others  present.  They  com- 
mitted me  to  one  sergeant's  house,  and  Thomas 
Lloyd,  brother  to  Charles  Lloyd,  and  Samuel 
Lloyd,  (son  to  Samuel  Lloyd  of  Dudson  in  the 
County  of  Salop,  eldest  brothq^Lto  John  and 
David  Lloyd  of  London,  and  Eaward  Lloyd  of 
Bristol)  to  the  other  sergeant's  house.  When 
the  sergeant  whose  house  I  was  committed  to 
was  come  from  the  steeple-house,  he  turned  me 
out,  and  bid  me  go  home,  I  should  not  stay 
there.  So  I  went  first  to  see  my  friends  the 
old  prisoners,  who  were  kept  (for  a  little  time) 
more  close,  and  we  were  not  suffered  to  go  to 
them  \  they  were  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  I 
was  refreshed  also  to  see  them,  though  we 
could  not  go  to  one  another.  In  a  little  time  I 
went  to  see  the  other  two  prisoners,  that  were 
at  the  other  sergeant's  house,  and  the  sergeant 
let  them  come  home  with  me. 

On  Second-day  following  it  came  in  my 
mind  that  the  magistrates  would  try  us  with 
an  offer  to  pass  by  that  which  they  called  a 
transgression,  upon  condition  that  we  would  go 
to  the  steeple-house  to  their  worship  the  next 
First-day  following ;  which  I  told  to  Friends. 

On  Third-day  following,  Justice  Corbet  and 
the  two  bailiffs  that  had  committed  us  to  prison 
sent  for  us  before  them.  So  we  went,  Thomas 
Lloyd,  Samuel  Lloyd  and  myself.  After  some 
discourse  with  them,  they  proposed  to  us  that 
if  we  would  go  to  church,  and  hear  divine  ser- 
vice, as  they  called  it,  we  should  be  discharged. 
I  told  them,  when  I  was  last  there  they  turned 
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me  out  of  their  church,  and  if  I  should  make 
any  promise  to  go  there  it  may  be  they  would 
do  the  like  by  me  again.  Justice  Corbet  said, 
lie  would  engage  I  should  not  be  turned  out. 
Then  I  told  them  I  knew  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary but  that  I  would  come  there.  Justice 
Corbet  seemed  to  be  satisfied ;  but  one  of  the 
bailiffs  said,  "  Mr.  Corbet,  do  you  think  that 
the  old  Quaker  will  come  to  church  except  it 
be  to  disturb  our  minister  V9  Corbet  asked  me 
again,  whether  I  would  disturb  the  minister  ? 
I  told  him,  if  God  should  put  something  in  my 
lieart  to  speak  to  the  people,  I  hoped  they 
would  not  impose  upon  me  to  hold  my  peace. 
He  said,  God  forbid  they  should  do  so  !  Then 
I  told  him  I  hoped  I  should  perform  what  I 
promised  to  do ;  and  so  they  discharged  us. 
Now  none  was  under  an  engagement  to  go  to 
the  steeple-house  but  myself,  and  the  Report 
went  about  that  the  old  Quaker  would  go  to 
church. 

When  First-day  came,  and  the  bells  began 
to  ring,  the  other  two  Friends,  (viz.,  Thomas 
Lloyd  and  Samuel  Lloyd,)  came  to  me  and  said, 
u  we  think  we  must  go  with  thee  to  the  steeple- 
house."  When  the  people  went  to  the  steeple- 
house,  I  took  my  Bible  under  my  arm,  and 
went  to  Justice  Corbet's  house,  (that  was  but  a 
few  doors  from  my  house,)  to  let  him  see  I  was 
going,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  com- 
ing. He  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  come  that 
day,  but  he  would  send  his  man  to  see  that  we 
should  not  be  affronted.  So*  the  two  Friends 
and  I  went  to  my  own  pew,  that  was  opposite 
to  the  pulpit.  There  was  but  the  Curate  to 
read  the  common-prayer  and  their  service  to 
them  that  morning.  There  was  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people ;  some  said  there  were  some  that 
had  not  been  at  their  church  several  years  be- 
fore. So  nothing  was  laid  upon  us  to  speak  to 
the  people  till  he  had  done.  Then  I  stood  up 
and  said  to  the  people,  "  I  suppose  you  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  our  coming  here  this 
day,  which  was  thus :  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  came  to  our  meeting,  and  they  found  us 
upon  our  knees,  praying  to  Almighty  God. 
They  were  civil  while  we  were  at  prayer,  and 
when  we  had  done,  they  took  our  names,  and 
committed  us  three  to  prison,  most  of  the  rest 
that  were  at  the  meeting  were  prisoners  before." 
And  the  magistrates  told  us  if  we  would  come 
to  church  we  should  be  discharged ;  "  and  now 
you  see  we  are  come,  according  to  their  desire. 
But  I  find  that  your  priest  is  not  here,  and  now 
I  would  have  you  to  inform  him  that  I  say  : 

1st.  If  he  proves  this  to  be  the  true  Church 
of  Christ. 

2d.  And  that  he  is  a  true  minister  of  Christ. 

3d.  And  that  his  maintenance  is  a  gospel 
maintenance. 

4th.  And  this  worship  of  yours  to  be  the 
true  worship  of  God. 


Then  we  will  be  of  your  religion,  and  come 
again  to  you. 

But  if  he  proves  not  this,  then  we  must  con- 
clude : 

1st.  Your  church  to  be  a  false  church. 
2d.  And  he  to  be  no  true  minister  of  Christ. 
3d.  That  his  maintenance  is  no  gospel  main- 
tenance. 

4th.  That  your  worship  is  not  the  true  wor- 
ship of  God." 

All  the  people  were  very  civil  and  orderly, 
and  heard  me  a  considerable  while,  in  the 
steeple-house.  When  I  had  done,  Thomas 
Lloyd  spoke  a  few  very  seasonable  words  to  the 
people.  And  the  people  said,  if  if  Mr.  Lang 
ford"  (which  was  the  priest's  name)  "  will  not 
prove  us  to  be  the  true  church  of  Christ,  and 
our  worship  to  be  the  true  worship,  then  we 
will  pay  him  no  more  tithes ;  for  what  Rich- 
ard Davies  said,  he  proved  out  of  the  Bible ; 
for,  you  see,  he  had  the  Bible  in  his  hand  all 
the  while."    So  for  that  time  we  parted. 

When  the  bells  rang  again  for  them  to  go  to 
their  evening  service,  it  lay  upon  me  to  go 
there  again,  and  the  aforesaid  Friends  went 
along  with  me ;  where  the  old  high-priest  was, 
who  made  a  long  sermon,  till  we  were  all  un- 
easy ;  but  I  desired  the  Friends  to  bear  all 
things  patiently.  When  the  priest  had  done, 
he  was  going  away;  and  I  stepped  up  in  my 
seat  and  desired  him  to  stay,  for  I  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  him ;  which  was  the  same  as 
aforesaid.  When  he  heard  my  Queries,  and 
what  I  had  to  say,  he  turned  his  back  and  went 
away,  and  gave  us  no  answer.  Then  I  said, 
"  behold,  the  hireling  fleeth,  because  he  is  an 
hireling."  Some  of  the  people  staid,  and  some 
went  with  him,  but  all  were  dissatisfied  that  he 
would  not  prove  them  to  be  the  true  church  of 
Christ,  &c.  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  speak 
to  the  people  more  at  large  in  the  graveyard ; 
the  Lord's  presence,  life  and  power  was  with 
us,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  for  ever, 
who  doth  not  forsake  his  people  that  trust  in 
him. 

When  we  came  home,  Justice  Corbet  sent 
for  us  again  to  him.  He  met  us  in  his  court, 
and  said  he  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Langford  was 
so  uncivil  that  he  did  not  answer  our  queries, 
which,  he  thought,  were  very  reasonable.  In  a  . 
little  time,  many  of  the  neighbors  were  gath- 
ered together  in  the  street;  and  in  his  court  we 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  reason  with  him, 
and  to  open  to  the  people,  and  declare  to  them 
the  way  and  means  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven ;  and  he  was  so  moderate,  that  one  of 
the  neighbor's  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Corbet,  we 
think  you  will  be  a  Quaker  too."  His  answer 
was,  u  I  wish  I  were  a  Quaker  in  my  life  and 
conversation."  Towards  the  end  of  our  dis- 
course he  desired  me  to  give  him  my  queries 
in  writing,  that  Mr.  Langford  might  answer 
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them  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "it  may  he  he  was  not 
prepared  to  answer  you  then,  but  he  may  an- 
swer them  in  writing."  I  told  him  that  was 
but  a  private  way  of  answering ;  but  if  he  was 
not  prepared  then,  I  told  him  we  would  give 
him  the  meeting  the  next  First  day  at  the 
steeple-house,  or  in  the  town-hall  upon  a 
market-day.    He  said  it  was  very  fair. 

Counsellor  Corbet  was  very  friendly  and  lov- 
ing to  us,  and  did  no  more  persecute  us  to  his 
dying-day )  but  did  us  all  the  good  he  could  in. 
all  the  courts  of  judicature  where  he  was  con- 
cerned. 

As  for  this  priest,  William  Langford,  many 
Friends  were  moved  to  go  to  him  to  the  steeple- 
house  in  the  time  of  his  service,  to  declare  (to 
him  and  the  people)  what  they  had  to  say  from 
the  Lord  ;  and  when  the  magistrates  have  com- 
muted some  of  them  to  prison  on  that  account, 
when  their  service  was  over,  this  priest  hath 
got  them  to  be  released. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  sent  tjie  Clerk  of 
the  parish  to  me  for  Easter-reckonings.  I 
asked  the  clerk  whether  his  master  did  expect 
anything  of  me  that  had  nothing  from  him  ? 
and  bid  him  tell  his  master  I  would  come  to 
reckon  with  him  by  and  by.  So  the  clerk  went 
his  way,  and  in  a  little  time  I  made  myself 
re%dy.  When  I  went  to  him,  there  were  a 
pretty  many  people  with  him.  I  told  him  his 
clerk  had  been  with  me  from  him,  for  that 
which  he  called  Easter-reckonings,  and  I  was 
come  to  reckon  with  him.  If  he  could  make 
it  appear  that  I  owed  him  anything,  I  would 
pay  him,  and  I  expected  the  same  from  him. 
He  said  I  owed  him  for  several  years  for  the 
sacrament.  I  asked  him  what  he  meaned  by  the 
word  sacrament,  for  I  found  no  such  word  in 
the  Scripture  ?  He  said  it  meaned  the  bread 
and  wine  which  was  used  in  the  church.  I 
told  him  I  received  none  of  him,  and  therefore 
not  liable  to  pay.  He  answered  again,  "  why 
then  you  might  come  to  church  and  receive 
it."  •  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  that  church 
was  the  true  church  of  Christ  j  and  I  did  not 
believe  that  he  was  a  true  minister  of  Christ, 
commissioned  by  him  to  break  the  bread,  and 
give  it  to  the  people,  much  less  to  sell  it,  or 
take  money  for  it  of  the  people ;  for  I  did  not 
read  in  all  the  Scripture  that  the  true  ministers 
of  Christ  did  take  money  of  the  people  for  that 
bread  they  delivered  unto  them.  He  said  then 
that  the  laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire  ;  and 
under  the  law  it  was  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  corn."  I  told  him  he  trod  out  no  corn  for 
me ;  and  though  he  was  an  hireling,  yet  I 
never  hired  him. 

The  people  coming  thick  to  pay  him  for  the 
bread  and  wine,  I  asked  him  how  in  conscience 
he  could  take  so  much  money  for  so  little  bread 
and  wine ;  it  being,  I  suppose,  about  ten  pence 


for  man  and  wife.  I  asked  him  what  Scripture 
he  had  for  it,  and  desired  him  to  prove  his 
practice  by  Scripture.  He  asked  me  what 
Scripture  I  had  to  eat  flummery.  I  told  him  I 
had  Scripture  to  eat  it;  ¥  Paul  said  to  Timothy, 
'  for  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing 
to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving j  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God 
and  prayer,' "  1  Tim.  iv.  4,  5.  His  communi- 
cants who  were  present,  were  much  dissatisfied 
that  he  had  no  better  answer  and  proof  for  his 
practice.  So  I  desired  the  people  to  take  notice 
that  he  could  not  make  it  appear  by  Scripture 
that  I  owed  him  anything;  but  I  told  them 
that  he  owed  me  some  money,  and  I  desired 
him  to  pay  it  me ;  which  he  did.  So  we  parted 
fairly.  (We  have  a  saying  that  even  or  often 
reckonings  make  long  friends.)  He  was  very 
friendly  afterwards,  and  never  sent  to  me  more 
for  Easter-reckonings.  And  as  for  the  tithe, 
in  time  of  harvest,  he  charged  his  servants  to 
take  from  me  no  more  than  their  due,  nor  so 
much.  I  was  informed  he  should  say,  he  knew 
not  why  he  should  take  anything  from  me,  see- 
ing I  had  nothing  from  him.  He  lived  here 
among  us  many  years,  a  good  neighbor,  and 
though  in  the  time  of  great  persecution,  yet  he 
had  no  hand  in  persecuting  any  of  us. 

We  have  cause  to  bless  the  Lord,  who  car- 
ried us  through  all  our  services  and  exercises, 
in  the  time  of  our  weakness ;  and  though  we 
were  little  and  low  in  our  own  eyes,  the  Lord 
did  not  leave  us ;  blessed  be  his  holy  name  for- 
ever. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Plough. — The  plough  used  in  Syria  is 
so  light  and  simple  in  its  construction,  that  the 
husbandman  is  under  the  necessity  of  guiding 
it  with  great  care,  bending  over  it,  and  loading 
it  with  his  own  weight,  else  the  share  would 
glide  along  the  surface  without  making  any  in- 
cision. His  mind  should  be  wholly  intent  on 
his  work,  at  once  to  press  the  plough  into  the 
ground,  and  direct  it  in  a  straight  line.  "  Let 
the  ploughman,"  said  Hesiod,  "  attend  to  his 
charge,  and  look  before  him ;  not  turn  aside  to 
look  on  his  associates,  but  make  straight  fur- 
rows, and  have  his  mind  attentive  to  his  work." 
And  Pliny,  "Unless  the  ploughman  stoop  for- 
ward," to  press  his  plough  into  the  soil  and 
conduct  it  properly,  "  he  will  turn  it  aside." 
To  such  careful  and  incessant  exertion  our 
Lord  alludes  in  that  declaration  :  "  No  man, 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look- 
ing back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God." 


Multitudes  have  dared  to  face  death  in  the 
field  of  battle,  who  have  yet  wanted  strength 
and  spirit  to  oppose  their  own  and  others'  pre-->r 
judices. —  Channing.  i  ac 
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THOUGHTS  ON  CHRISTIAN  RETIREMENT. 
FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LATE  FREDERICK  MYERS. 

The  truth  and  importance  of  the  connection 
between  Rest  and  Edification  are  well  worth 
considering.  It  is  a  great  truth  that  the  human 
soul  needs  frequent  Sabbaths.  To  work  with- 
out ceasing  is  the  prerogative  of  Deity  alone. 
It  is  true  that  Christianity  confirms  the  saying 
of  the  Greek  Philosopher,  that  Action  is  the 
end  of  Thought,  and  that  it  represents  the  per- 
formance of  Duty  as  the  proper  discipline  of 
Humanity.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive elements  of  Evangelical  Philosophy, 
viz.,  that  human  life  is  not  a  theorem  but  a 
problem — a  thing  not  to  be  speculated  about 
merely,  but  to  be  done.  Let  this  then  be  at 
once  admitted,  and  borne  in  mind  throughout. 
Not  for  indolence  or  seclusion,  or  any  form  of 
asceticism,  am  I  pleading  now,  but  only  and 
specially  for  this,  that  a  spirit  of  contemplative 
devotion  should  ever  be  mingled  with  a  spirit 
of  practical  energy :  that  our  active  exertions 
should  be  thickly  interspersed  with  intervals  of 
spiritual  repose — yea,  that  our  whole  life  should 
be  penetrated  and  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  tran- 
quillity, and  though tfuln ess,  and  prayer.  And 
mercifully,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  it  been  or- 
dered by  our  wise  and  kind  Father  in  heaven 
that  these  separate  callings  are  not  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other,  but  rather  co-ordinate.  In 
his  Scripture  the  exhortation  to  work  while  it 
is  day,  is  consistently  conjoined  with  the  pre- 
script, that  in  the  morning  and  at  eventide  we 
should  watch.  It  is  commanded  equally  that 
we  should  be  diligent  in  business,  and  fervent 
in  spirit — that  we  should  pray  without  ceasing, 
and  yet  zealously  maintain  good  works.  And 
in  that  Great  Example,  in  which  we  are  taught 
all  the  requirements  of  a  Christian's  life  more 
emphatically  than  by  precept,  it  is  well  to  be 
reminded,  how  in  Him  there  was  a  conspicuous 
union  of  calmness  with  energy,  and  how  spirit- 
ual peace  was  translucent  through  incessant 
toil  and  suffering,  and  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  Himself. 

St.  Matthew  says  of  him  (xiv.  23  :)  "  When 
he  had  sent  the  multitudes  away,  He  went  up 
into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray  :  and  when  the 
evening  was  come  he  was  there  alone." 

St.  Mark  says  of  Him  (vi.  31  :)  f  When 
there  were  many  coming  and  going,  and  they 
had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat,  He  said  unto 
his  disciples,  come  ye  .  .  .  apart  into  a  desert 
place,  and  rest  awhile." 

St.  Luke  (xxi.  37  :)  "  And  in  the  day  time 
he  was  teaching  in  the  temple ;  and  at  night 
he  went  out  and  abode  in  the  mount  that  is 
called  the  Mount  of  Olives." 

St.  John  (vi.  15 :)  "  He  departed  into  a  moun- 
tain himself  alone." 
tru.  £row  it  is  this  being  alone,  this  abiding  for 


a  night  on  the  mount,  this  resting  awhile,  this 
going  apart  to  pray, — it  is  this  that  I  would 
suggest  as  a  corrective  to  those  influences  which 
a  life  of  uninterrupted  activity  cannot  fail  to 
exert  for  evil'on  our  spirits.  And  surely  when 
we  see  him  whose  holy  soul  was  ever  in  essen- 
tial communion  with  God,  separating  himself 
frequently  from  the  crowd  to  converse  with  his 
Father  yet  more  closely  ;  when  we  see  him 
who  was  holiness  itself,  withdraw  even  from 
the  works  of  a  Divine  benevolence,  to  refresh 
himself  at  intervals  with  prayer,  we  cannot  for 
one  moment  doubt  that  our  spirits  need  similar 
retirement  for  the  sustenance ,  of  their  truest 
life.  It  is  not  good,  indeed,  even  for  a  man's 
religious  life,  that  he  should  be  habitually  alone, 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  worse  for  him  if  he 
were  never  alone.  For  in  such  case  he  could 
not  surrender  himself  a  living  sacrifice  unto 
God.  He  would  lose  by  continual  contact  and 
collision. with  what  is  external  to  himself,  his 
own  native  character,  that  peculiar  impress  on 
his  soul  which  God  gave  him  to  cherish,  and 
not  to  assimilate  merely  to  that  of  others  :  and 
thus  he  would  lose  that  integrity  of  nature 
which  is  of  great  price.  Mingling  with  others, 
without  also  proportionally  communing  with 
his  own  heart  and  being  still,  a  man  learns  to 
think  with  others'  thoughts,  and  to  feel  with 
others'  feelings  :  he  receives  the  reflections  of 
others'  sentiments  as  the  instinctive  promptings 
of  his  own  conscience,  and  thus  he  incapacitates 
himself  for  performing  that  distinctive  work 
which  he  was  sent  into  the  world  to  do.  Doubt- 
less the  due  alternation  of  society  and  self-com- 
munion it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  by  any 
general  rule,  and  I  do  not  here  attempt  it :  I 
only  now  am  suggesting  that  an  alternation  is 
the  healthiest  state  for  ordinary  Christians  :  not 
society  always;  for  thus  the  mind  becomes  un- 
able to  develop  and  mature  its  own  distinctive 
character,  or  to  retain  its  own  clearness  and 
strength,  but  is  weakened  and  worn  away  by  its 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  interests  and  attrac- 
tions :  not  self-communion  always  ;  for  thus  it 
soon  becomes  the  mere  slave  of  the  few  objects 
or  ideas  with  which  it  is  immediately  conver- 
sant, grows  morbidly  sensitive  to  its  own  proces- 
ses of  action  and  liabilities  to  injury,  and  loses 
its  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  that  great  family 
of  its  fellows  who  have  God  for  their  parent 
too. 

And  this  mingling  of  contemplation  with 
action — of  spiritual  repose  with  unusual  energy 
— has  been  the  secret  source  of  the  superiority 
of  many  of  those  whose  names  shine  brightest  in 
Christian  annals — the  inner  spring  of  that  sanc- 
tity and  zeal  which  seem  in  some  men  only  to 
have  increased  in  freshness  and  in  fragance  as 
they  labored  the  longer,  but  which,  as  other  ex- 
amples also  teach  us,  must  assuredly  have  with- 
ered away  in  their  work  if  they  had  not  restored 
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to  this  cooling  and  strengthening  stream  where- 
with to  invigorate  themselves  daily. 

In  all  Christian  respects,  at  least,  the  calm 
are  the  only  permanently  strong.  They  who 
maintain  a  frequent  communion  with  the  Infin- 
ite and  the  Eternal— they  alone  will  overcome 
the  world.  That  peculiar  gift  of  peace  which 
Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  as  his  parting  gift 
is  not  only  one  of  their  greatest  treasures,  as  an 
essential  blessing  in  itself,  but  is  also  a  blessing, 
conferring  supernatural  strength  with  which  to 
work  wonders  among  men.  The  man  who  feels 
himself,  through  grace,  at  any  time  prepared  to 
meet  his  God — the  man  whose  paramount  aim 
in  this  world  is  to  educate  himself  for  another, 
— this  is  the  man  to  influence  his  brethren  ex- 
tensively for  good.  And  where,  I  would  ask, 
can  such  thoughts  of  the  true  measure  and  sig- 
nificance of  life  be  obtained  as  from  those  points 
above  it  or  beside  it  which  prayer  and  retire- 
ment may  enable  a  man  to  gain  t  Who  have 
taken  such  true  and  deep  views  of  life  as  those 
who  have  been  consciously  on  the  point  of  quit- 
ting it  ?  Read  the  records  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  the  most  spiritual  on  their  death  beds, 
and  compare  their  estimate  of  life  with  men's 
ordinary  reckoning  of  it,  and  then  say  what  a 
change  contemplation  may  produce  in  us.  When 
men  come  to  die  they  feel  themselves  emphati- 
cally alone.  However  surrounded  by  the  most 
kind  and  intimate  friends,  the  individuality  of 
their  own  nature  manifests  itself  irresistibly;  they 
indeed  feel  that,  practically,  the  outward  world 
is  but  a  vain  show,  and  that  there  are,  at  least 
for  them,  but  as  it  were  two  beings  in  the  uni- 
verse,— their  own  soul,  and  the  Author  of  it. 
And  so  it  is  in  a  lesser  and  proportionate  degree 
in  sicknesses  and  afiiictions.  One  of  their  princi- 
pal means  of  benefit  lies  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
soul  from  the  world  which  they  ^generally  oc- 
casion— in  that  communion  with  the  Unseen 
which  they  frequently  compel. 

But  why,  I  would  ask,  should  this  seclusion 
from  the  world,  this  communion  with  the  Un- 
seen, need  to  be  so  forced  upon  us  ?  Why  should 
it  not  be  rather  voluntary  ?  why  not  desired  and 
provided  for  ?  0  infatuated  creatures  that  we 
are,  to  need  afiiictions  to  make  us  draw  near  to 
God,  and  not  to  allow  mercies  to  do  so  rather  ! 
0  foolish  and  slow  of  heart  to  learn  God's 
purposes  of  love  to  us — to  misinterpret  so  the 
uses  of  his  blessings  !  What,  will  we  not  use 
these  seasons  of  rest  which  God  gives  us,  rather 
than  compel  him  to  send  us  seasons  of  suffering, 
for  holding  communion  with  him  ?  Will  we 
never  turn  to  God  willingly  and  joyfully  ?  will 
we  never  give  him  the  sacrifice  of  a  free  and 
happy  spirit — of  a  mind  not  bowed  down  by 
sickness,  or  made  weak  by  suffering — of  a  heart 
subdued  by  the  multitude  of  his  mercies — 
melted  to  gratitude  by  the  very  sunshine  of  his 
blessings  ?    Will  we  always  appear  at  his  altar 


only  as  suppliants  pursued  by  the  avenger,  and 
never  as  coming  to  present  ourselves  whole 
thank-offerings  of  gratitude  and  love  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Concluded  from  page  248.) 

And  now,  after  a  time,  this  new  covering 
hardens;  it  becomes  a  thick  compressing  crust 
around  the  quick  spirit,  beneath  which  it  was 
at  fifst  so  yielding.  It  is  heavy  with  pendants 
and  badges ;  it  is  thick  with  symbols  and  rites  ; 
it  is  wrapped  all  about  with  the  stiff  parchments 
of  statutes  and  creeds  ;  it  is  bound  about  with 
priestly  orders ;  it  bristles  with  staffs  of  officers; 
it  is  encrusted  with  monasteries  and  churches ; 
it  looks  eternal,  with  its  towers  and  foundations, 
its  constitutions,  decretals,  rubrics,  its  solid  in- 
stitutions and  absolute  weight  of  dominion.  In 
this  mighty  shell  of  the  church,  the  life  that 
was  first  incarnate  in  Jesus  lay  inertly  hid- 
den all  through  the  terrible  ages  of  violence, 
when  it  must  have  perished  had  it  been  less 
stoutly  protected.  What  tempests  raved  around 
it!  All  the  elements  of  human  nature  were 
let  loose  upon  it ;  war  beat  upon  it  with  its 
battle-axe;  fraud  and  rapine  and  power  and 
ignorance  bored  into  it  with  their  bits  and 
pried  at  it  with  their  levers.  These  were  the 
dark  ages;  but  the  church  protected  the  seeds 
of  truth  and  goodness  that  were  committed  to 
it.  Men  said,  the  church  is  eternal,  the  church 
is  unchangeable;  its  unity  cannot  be  broken ; 
its  integrity  will  never  be  disturbed ;  but  the 
time  came  for  this  "  corn  of  wheat "  to  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die;  the  bands  were  loosened, 
great  fissures  opened  in  its  sides,  walls  sprung 
and  fell  in,  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  pre- 
serve it  by  clamps  and  ligatures,  the  parts 
dropped  asunder.  There  was  a  shudder,  as  if 
the  world  was  coming  to  an  end ;  the  truth 
was,  that  the  world  was  coming  to  a  beginning; 
the  new  world,  which  had  been  waiting  for  the 
dying  of  the  body,  that  it  might  feed  on  the 
spirit,  which  alone  could  give  life.  The  prin- 
ciples of  our  modern  civilization,  the  principles 
of  our  modern  humanity,  would  never  have 
been  what  they  are,  would  never  have  been 
ours,  at  all,  but  for  the  dropping  and  decay  of 
that  mammoth  institution  which,  for  half  a 
thousand  years,  had  been  identical1  almost  with 
the  very  existence  of  social  order. 

This  is  the  economy  of  nature ;  seen  alike  in 
the  rotting  of  seeds,  the  decay  of  fruits,  the 
dissolution  of  human  bodies,  the  breaking  up  of 
customs,  establishments,  institutions,  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  dimensions  or  their  charac- 
ter, -e 

The  sentiment  of  justice  in  an  age  embodior. 
itself  in  a  written  code  of  law,  which  ur  ac- 
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makes  familiar,  which  association  makes  hon- 
orable, which  tradition  and  feeling  combine 
to  make  sacred.  In  time,  that  code  of  law  be- 
comes the  most  holy  thing  in  the  nation. 
Every  possible  sanction  is  given  to  it;  it  is' 
strengthened  by  every  pious  safeguard ;  a 
J udiciary  is  created  to  administer  its  behests  ; 
an  Executive  is  created  to  put  in  force  its  de- 
crees; there  are  constables  and  policemen, 
there  are  court-houses  and  jails,  there  are  law- 
yers and  jurymen,  there  are  handcuffs  and 
halters.  The  safety  of  the  State,  the  security 
of  the  public  order  and  peace,  the  maintenance 
of  the  social  fabric,  is  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  inviolability  of  this  civil  and  criminal  code. 
But,  while  the  written  statute  becomes  each 
year  stiffer  and  more  immovable,  the  sentiment 
of  justice,  which  created  it  and  gave  to  it  all 
its  authority,  moves  each  year  a  little  further 
on;  public  opinion,  becoming  uneasy  under  its 
limitations,  presses  against  it  and  weakens  it 
here  and  there,  makes  it  give  way  in  places, 
enforces  alterations  in  it,  proceeds  to  do  a  great 
many  things  which  it  forbids,  ceases  to  do  a  great 
many  things  which  it  commands ;  crimes  mul- 
tiply under  it,  showing  that  the  spirit  in  man- 
kind is  already  too  large  to  be  confined  by  its 
mandates ;  evil  men  break  through  it  with 
impunity;  good  men  break  through  it  with 
honor ;  the  best  men  take  open  ground  against 
it,  protest  against  it,  do  their  utmost  to  put  it 
out  of  the  way.  ***** 

The  greatest  men  in  history  have  been  ad- 
judged the  greatest  criminals  in  their  age. 
Socrates  and  Phocion,  the  Prophets,  the  Apos- 
tles, the  Martyrs,  the  Saints,  the  Reformers, 
the  Friends  of  Human  Liberty,  the  Advocates 
of  Human  Rights — all  have  been  criminals  in 
their  time;  showing  that  the  spirit  of  justice 
creates  the  form  of  justice,  and  destroys  it,  re- 
creates it,  and  again  destroys  it ;  the  death  of 
the  statute,  the  repeal  or  violation  of  the  char- 
ter, the  mending  of  the  constitution,  the  abro- 
gation of  the  code,  being  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  truth.  The  law  books  of 
mankind  are  great  baskets  of  shells  and  broken 
pods,  once  believed  to  be  precious  caskets,  con- 
taining the  germs  of  human  well-being ;  to  break 
them  open  menaced  society  with  dissolution. 
Broken  open  they  were,  and  society,  instead  of 
falling  in  pieces,  was  cemented  stronger  than 
ever.  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing.  There  is  no  exception  to 
this  law  of  moral  growth.  No  institution  that 
man  can  devise — let  it  be  as  imposing  and  ma- 
jestic as  it  may  be,  let  it  be  as  venerable  and 
holy  as  it  may  be,  let  it  be  rooted  ever  so  deep 
in  the  memory  and  the  veneration  of  mankind 
— is  anything  more  than  a  pod,  fashioned  to 
■protect  a  living  seed,  finding  its  whole  end  and 
•ttoject  in  performing  that  duty,  having  no  other 
x  a.v  but  to  die  when  the  seed  is  ready  to  come 


forth.  Call  it  a  doctrine,  or  a  rite,  call  it  a  code 
or  a  cannon,  call  it  a  State  or  a  church,  it  is  still 
a  pocj,  which  lives  at  its  peril  a  moment  longer 
than  it  answers  the  pod's  providential  purpose. 
Each  moment  it  outlives  that  is  a  fatal  moment 
to  human  well-being.  The  enormous  heaps  of 
ruin  that  lie  strewn  about  over  the  fields  of 
history  are  the  cast-off  shells  which  the  grow- 
ing thought  of  mankind  has  clipped,  broken, 
and  left  behind.  The  breaking  of  the  shell  of 
State  is  called  revolution  ;  the  breaking  of  the 
shell  of  church  is  called  reformation  ;  in  both 
it  is  new  life  bursting  through  its  bark ;  it  is 
the  harvest  springing  from  decay.    *    *  * 

All  respect  to  the  tenderness  which  flings  its 
arms  round  the  perishing  form,  and  would  pre- 
serve it,  forgetful  of  the  blessed  ministry  of 
death.  That  tenderness,  too,  is  providential : 
it  is  none  too  great  to  save  the  form  from  pre- 
mature destruction,  and  the  spirit  within  it 
from  untimely  blighting.  The  preciousness 
that  we  attach  to  the  bodies  of  those  we  love — 
the  anxiety  with  which  we  watch  them — the 
sorrow  with  which  we  mark  their  waste  and 
decline — the  agony  which  rends  us  when  we 
must  let  them  go — is  but  one  form  of  the  feel- 
ing that  makes  good  men  so  loth  to  part  with 
customs  they  are  wonted  to — with  institutions 
to  which  they  have  become  attached — with 
states  of  society  in  which  they  have  found  satis- 
faction and  pleasure.  It  is  well  that  those 
should  cling  as  they  do,  even  to  the  errors  and 
prejudices  and  evils  which  were  some  time 
cases  that  covered  immortal  seed.  We  would 
not  have  the  morning  break  before  its  hour. 
While  our  very  being  thrills  with  warm  de- 
light in  the  summer  days  that  gladden  the 
early  March,  we  reluctantly  pray  that  they  may 
be  few — for  the  wealth  of  the  harvest  depends 
on  the  even  advance  of  the  seasons — and  if 
August  comes  in  March,  we  must  have  winter 
in  August.  We  would  rather  meet  the  change- 
ful spring  in  its  wayward  moods,  than  fail  to 
meet  the  loaded  wagons  of  the  harvesters  in 
the  yellow  autumn.  Only  let  it  be  believed 
that  spring,  when  it  does  come,  is  spring — 
bearing  summer  and  autumn  in  its  bosom — and 
it  will  be  something,  to  say  the  least.  We  may- 
be excused  for  our  patience  with  the  slow 
ripening  of  the  seed — we  may  be  pardoned, 
perhaps,  for  entertaining  a  hope  that  its  ripen- 
ing may  be  very  slow — that  the  shell  may  out- 
last our  time — that  the  deluge  may  be  "  after 
us;"  we  may  be  forgiven,  possibly,  for  a  truly 
pious  solicitude  to  hold  the  cracking  shell  to- 
gether by  such  honest  attachments  as  we  can 
wind  about  it,  if,  when  the  hand  of  dissolution 
is  actually  come,  we  take  up  the  conviction  of 
immortality,  and  smile  through  our  tears  on  the 
Angel  of  Resurrection. 

"  Oh,  backward-looking  Son  of  Time — 
The  New  is  Old,  the  Old  is  New ; 
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The  cycle  of  a  change  sublime 
Still  sweeping  through. 

"Take  heart  !  The  Waster  builds  again  : 
A  charmed  life  old  Goodness  hath  : 

The  tares  may  perish,  but  the  grain 
Is  not  for  death. 

tl  God  "works  in  all  things  :  all  obey 
His  first  propulsion  from  the  night : 

Oh  !  wake  and  watch  !    The  world  is  gray 
With  morning  light." 


From  the  London  Dial. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  NILE. 

One  by  one  the  great  problems  which  per- 
plexed the  curious  and  the  learned  of  all  ages 
are  being  solved.  The  progress  of  science  is  as 
steady  as  the  eternal  march  of  the  spheres. 
The  savant  takes  up  the  work  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and  makes  what  contribution  to  it  he  is 
able  during  the  narrow  compass  of  his  necessa- 
rily brief  life.  Thus,  by  the  slowest  degrees, 
have  successive  generations  of  great  men  im- 
proved upon  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients 
until  order  has  been  evolved  out  of  chaos,  and 
the  position,  magnitude,  and  even  the  properties 
of  multitudes  of  the  stars  have  been  determined 
with  mathematical  precision.  How  the  world 
has  moved  (in  more  senses,  let  it  be  said,  than 
one)  since  Galileo  confirmed  what  Copernicus 
was  the  first  to  teach  !  But  it  is  passing  strange 
that  so  little  should  be  known  of  even  the  crust 
of  the  earth  until  comparatively  modern  times ; 
and  that  the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure,  which 
was  the  glory  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks, 
should  have  slumbered  for  so  many  ages.  Still 
more  curious  is  it  that  it  was  reserved  to  two 
Englishmen  in  this  present  year  of  grace  to 
clear  up  a  great  mystery  which  Herodotus 
speculated  upon  but  in  vain,  and  which  the 
Romans,  although  they  claimed  the  empire  of 
the  world,  failed  to  unravel.  Geographical 
discovery  has  achieved  one  of  its  greatest 
triumphs,  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile  are  now 
open  to  the  gaze  of  man.  A  century  has 
elapsed  since  Bruce,  pushing  his  romantic  ex- 
plorations further  than  any  modern  traveller 
had  done  before,  endeavored  to  penetrate  the 
same  grand  secret,  but  it  eluded  his  grasp,  and, 
saJ  to  say,  what  he  did  see  and  discover  only 
exoited  the  mirthful  doubts  of  a  crowd  of 
pseudo-scholars.  But  the  knowledge  that 
Bruce  failed  to  acquire,  it  has  been  given  to 
a  Speke  and  a  Grant  to  obtain;  and  henceforth 
upon  all  our  maps  the  lake,  so  aptly  named 
Victoria  Nyanza,  will  appear  as  the  great  reser- 
voir from  which  the  old  mother  of  waters  takes 
its  rise,  thence  pursuing  its  stately  course 
through  so  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  fertili- 
zing thousands  of  miles  of  African  soil  ere  it 
overflows  its  Egyptian  banks  and  compensates 
for  that  rainless  sky  which  looks  down  upon 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  pyramids. 


Sir  Roderic  Murchison  has  told  the  story  and 
told  it  well.  If  he  had  received  only  the  tele- 
gram, which,  with  Spartan  brevity,  announced 
that  the  "  Nile  is  settled,"  his  annual  address  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  would  have 
been  one  of  the  deepest  interest;  but  as  he 
was  provided  with  the  journals  of  the  adven- 
turous travellers  he  was  able  to  furnish  many 
instructive  and, valuable  details.  Speke  and 
Grant  commenced  their  perilous  journey  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1860.  In  their  progress  they 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  became 
familiar  with  human  nature  in  many  and  varied 
aspects.  At  first  they  had  to  traverse  countries 
which  were  parched  with  drought,  and  in  a 
state  of  incessant  warfare.  When,  however, 
they  arrived  at  the  kingdom  of  Karajeve,  on 
the  north-west  borders  of  the  lake,  they  entered 
a  territory  more  than  ordinarily  civilized. 
They  found  that  the  king  was  a  highly  in- 
telligent man,  and  he,  in  fact,  proved  so  hos- 
pitable that  he  supplied  them  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  his  neighbors,  and  the  means 
necessary  to  pursue  their  journey.  Next  they 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Uganda,  which  stretches 
along  the  western  and  a  portion  of  the  northern 
coast  of  the  lake.  They  describe  the  people  of 
this  country  as  quite  "  French  "  in  the  spright- 
liness  of  their  manners  and  the  politeness  of 
their  behaviour.  In  their  persons  and  houses 
they  exhibited  considerable  taste ;  and  they 
manifested  a  laudable  desire  to  extend  their 
trade  to  points  which,  with  their  means  of 
locomotion,  were  remote  from  their  country. 
Their  king  was  an  amiable  young  man,  not  pos- 
sessing the  same  strength  of  character  as  his 
brother  potentate  of  Karajeve,  but  still  hos- 
pitable and  well-intentioned.  Civilization  has 
not  yet  obtained  the  same  hold  on  his  people 
as  it  has  done  upon  their  neighbors,  one  cus- 
tom, indeed,  prevailing  which  savors  far  too 
much  of  Dahomey.  It  appears  that  according 
to  the  laws  of  this  State  one  man  is  executed 
every  day  to  propitiate  the  gods  and  insure  the 
public  safety.  Superstition  is  the  great  curse 
of  Africa;  and  until  that  is  uprooted  by  the 
influence  of  commerce  and  missionary  effort, 
the  gloom  which  enshrouds  this  unhappy  con- 
tinent can  never  be  effectually  dispelled.  The 
travellers  passed  from  Uganda  to  Ungora, 
which  lies  still  farther  to  the  north,  and  there 
they  found  the  natives  far  more  barbarous. 
Many  of  them  live  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and 
their  king  is  a  bad-tempered,  churlish  fellow, 
who  spends  his  time  in  "  fattening  his  wives 
and  children,"  and  practising  the  abominations 
of  witchcraft.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  thinks 
that  the  people  of  this  region  are  identical  with 
the  cannibals  described  by  Herodotus,  and  that 
their  besotted  barbarism  has  always  been  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  civilization  of  the  interior. 
We  shall  wait  with  great  interest  the  fuller  ac- 
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counts  of  these  three  kingdoms  which  Speke 
and  Grant  will  in  due  time  communicate  to  the 
public.  They  represent  three  different  types 
of  African  society,  and  show  how  contiguous 
semi-civilized  may  be  to  savage  life,  and  what 
a  thoroughly  incorrect  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  real  condition  of  a  country  when  the  know- 
ledge of  a  traveller  is  limited,,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  to  a  single  tribe.  There  are  certain  other 
facts  of  equal  importance  which  these  explora- 
tions tend  to  illustrate  and  confirm.  They 
show  that  the  interior  of  Africa,  instead  of 
being  a  vast  desert,  with  here  and  there  an 
oasis,  is,  as  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  says,  "  a 
great  elevated  watery  basin,  often  abounding  in 
rich  lands,  its  large  lakes  being  fed  by  numer- 
ous streams  from  adjacent  ridges,  and  its 
waters  escaping  to  the  sea  by  fissures  and  de- 
pressions in  the  higher  surrounding  lands." 
Providence  has  with  a  bountiful  hand  enriched 
the  country  with  every  natural  advantage,  and 
if  Europe  plays  her  part  well,  the  people  may 
one  day  enjoy  the  full  tide  of  commercial  and 
agricultural  prosperity.  The  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  which  Ptolemy  describes  as  extending 
across  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  continent, 
turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  cluster  of 
hills.  Sir  Roderick  is  of  opinion  that  no  auri- 
ferous deposits  of  any  extent  or  value  exist  in 
this  part  of  Africa — its  wealth  lies  in  its  fer- 
tile soil  and  its  great  navigable  rivers.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  blessing  that  this  temptation  to  the 
cupidity  of  our  race  should  be  wanting,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa  are  likely 
to  be  saved  from  some,  at  least,  of  the  calami- 
ties which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  at- 
tended the  progress  of  exploration  and  dis- 
covery. 

We  are  glad  that  the  President  of  the 
Geographical  Society  has  done  justice  to  other 
East  African  travellers  besides  the  illustrious 
men  who,  by  discovering  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  justly  occupy  the  highest  pedestal  in  his 
gallery  of  heroes — to  Beke,  who  anticipated 
that  the  sources  of  the  Nile  would  be  discovered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  they 
were  really  found )  to  Consul  Petherick,  who 
went  in  search  of  Speke  and  his  companion, 
and  endured  many  hardships  in  the  attempt ; 
to  Samuel  Baker,  who  rendered  them  great  as- 
sistance at  Gondoroco,  and  who  is  now  follow- 
ing up  their  work  by  a  more  particular  exami- 
nation of  the  western  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza; 
and,  lastly,  to  those  two  enterprising  missiona- 
ries, Krapf  and  Rebman,  who  were  the  first  to 
announce  the  existence  of  a  range  of  lofty 
snow-capped  mountains  in  a  direction  south- 
east of  the  lake.  Krapf  s  story  was  at  one  time 
discredited,  but  its  truth  is  now  incontestible. 
He  also  gives  some  account  of  a  race  of  pigmies 
in  the  interior,  corresponding  with  those  of 
whom  Herodotus  gives  so  interesting  a  descrip- 


tion ;  and,  without  committing  himself  to  all 
that  he  heard,  he  states  that  he  actually  saw  a 
dwarf  four  feet  high,  who,  as  he  was  positively 
assured,  came  from  the  African  Lilliput.  This 
is  only  one  out  of  many  facts  which  might  be 
quoted  to  show  that  even  now  much  remains  in 
Africa  for  European  enterprise  to  accomplish — 
that  again  and  again  the  travellers  of  antiquity 
and  the  travellers  of  these  modern  times  may 
meet  on  common  ground,  even  though  thousands 
of  years  separate  the  existence  of  the  one  from 
that  of  the  other.  There  is  a  grand  field  of 
labor  open  in  Africa  to  the  traveller  and  the 
missionary.  We  trust  that  the  laborers  will  be 
many,  and  that  the  first  of  a  series  of  golden 
harvests  will  soon  be  reaped. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  4,  1863. 


"  The  Women's  Association  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Freedman  "  has  adjourned 
until  the  first  Third-day  of  the  Tenth  month. 
The  business  during  the  recess  will  be  attended 
to  by  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  Educational  Executive  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  Friends,  will  meet  on  6th  day 
morning,  7  mo.  10,  at  11  o'clock,  at  Race  street 
Meeting  House,  up  stairs. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


Died,  on  the  14th  of  the  6th  month,  Joshua  Hop- 
kins, an  Elder  and  consistent  member  of  Deer 
Creek  Monthly  and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  6th  mo.,  Eli  Hilles,  in  the  80th 

year  of  his  age,  an  elder  of  Wilmington  Monthly 
Meeting. 


The  Heart. — The  little  I  have  seen  of  the 
world  and  know  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
teaches  me  to  look  upon  the  errors  of  others  in 
sorrow,  not  in  anger.  When  I  take  the  history 
of  one  poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered, 
and  represent  to  myself  the  struggles  and  temp- 
tations it  has  passed  through;  the  brief  pulsa- 
tions of  joy,  the  feverish  inquietude  of  hope 
and  fear,  the  pressure  of  want,  the  desertion  of 
friends,  the  scorn  of  the  world  that  has  little 
charity,  the  desolation  of  the  soul's  sanctuary, 
and  threatening  voices  within,  health  gone, 
happiness  gone,  I  would  fain  leave  the  erring 
soul  of  my  fellow  man  with  Him  from  whose 
hand  it  came. — Longfellow. 

Better  suffer  wrong  than  do  wrong. 
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NURSING  THE  SICK. 
(Concluded  from  page  250.) 

If  persons  generally  were  taught  to  appreciate 
properly  the  great  difference  in  the  constitution 
and  requirements  of  different  persons,  and  to  re- 
spect more  fully  the  instincts  of  nature,  good 
nurses  would  not  be  so  few ;  hut  certain  notions 
claim  the  first  place.  For  instance,  it  is  known 
that  the  sick  take  cold  readily,  and  to  prevent 
this,  I  have  seen  windows  and  doors  closed  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  where  a  child,  sinking 
with  dysentery,  and  wet  with  perspiration,  was 
lying  beside  its.  sick  mother,  both  suffering, 
sinking,  for  want  of  the  pure  air  hat  all  were 
afraid  to  let  into  that  polluted  room.  Again,  I 
have  known  clothes  heaped  upon  a  sufferer  de- 
spite of  his  agonized  protestations  that  he  was 
oppressed  with  heat,  and  that  by  kind  hands, 
too,  but  they  valued  their  own  notions  of  his 
requirements  more  than  his  feelings ;  and  they 
were  wrong. 

Others,  in  carrying  out  the  newly  grasped 
truth,  that  all  need  fresh  air,  pay  no  respect  to 
the  chilly,  susceptible  condition  of  one  who, 
from  constitution  or  some  peculiar  condition, 
requires  more  clothing,  and  invariably  takes 
cold  when  exposed  to  the  slightest  draught  or 
dampness.  "  Fresh  air  is  poison  to  me,"  said 
a  sick  one  who  had  suffered  in  this  way  ;  and 
many  illnesses,  doubtless,  owe  their  fatal  result 
to  a  want  of  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the 
great  gift  of  pure  air. 

The  conversation  which  is  so  easy  and  de- 
lightful to  the  strong,  is  often  prolonged  by 
friends,  and  physicians,  too,  to  the  serious  in- 
jury of  the  sufferer.  "  I  grew  hot,  and  I  grew 
cold/'  said  a  lady,  "  but  I  said  nothing,  still 
hoping  the  friends  would  withdraw,  but  they 
talked  on  and  on,  and  the  air  in  the  room  grew 
close,  and  afterwards,  I  tossed  and  turned  and 
sleep  would  not  come."  Evening  visits  are  es- 
pecially exhausting  and  injurious. 

Although  it  is  true  that  visitors  are  com- 
monly drains  upon  the  strength  of  the  weak, 
yet  it  is  also  true  that  sometimes  the  sufferer 
needs  the  assuring  visit  of  some  judicious 
friend,  and  there  is  no  place  in  which  fitting 
words  are  more  emphatically  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver  than  in  the  sick  room.  A 
distressing  incident  and  bitter  memory  cannot 
be  put  aside  or  forgotten  as  it  may  be  in  health  ; 
it  clings  and  haunts  and  stings  y  some  friendly 
assistance  is  needed  to  drive  away  the  tormentor, 
and  they  who  from  the  pure  fountains  of  their 
own  hearts,  bring  fitting  and  comforting  words, 
mingled  with  the  "  silence  which  is  golden," 
whether  they  be  called  nurses  or  by  some  other 
name,  are  truly  ministering  angels,  bearing 
sweetness  and  healing  to  the  chamber  of  suf- 
fering. 

But  comforting  words  are  not  the  only  means 


of  soothing  the  invalid.  They  who  have  seen 
despondency  made  restful  composure  by  the 
taking  of  some  suitable  nutriment,  and  fever 
and  even  delirium  relieved  by  the  judicious 
change  of  clothes  and  the  admission  of  pure 
air  into  a  room,  know  how  much  right  attention 
to  bodily  wants  can  alleviate  even  mental  dis- 
quietude. 

I  have  seen  a  child  seized  with  convulsion 
because  its  head  had  been  covered  and  greatly 
heated  while  it  slept,  and  I  have  known  con- 
vulsion also  occur  in  a  child  from  eating  the 
almonds  beneath  coats  of  sugar. 

Few  realize  the  importance  of  rightly  feeding 
the  sick ;  the  medicine  all  believe  in.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  foods  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  living  organism,  should  be  possessed 
by  every  nurse  and  every  woman.  As  an  illus- 
tration, a  distinguished  physician,  of  this  city, 
in  speaking  of  the  fact  that  sick  people,  espe- 
cially children,  often  die  for  want  of  nutriment, 
and  no  one  suspects  the  cause,  related  this  case  : 
A  lady  lately  made  a  long  sea  voyage  with  a 
child  that  she  did  not  nurse,  and  gave  it,  on 
the  voyage,  only  sweetened  farina  and  farina 
water  for  food.  When  it  arrived  here,  sick, 
emaciated,  old-looking,  and  apparently  dying, 
the  doctor  was  called  in.  He  was  sagacious 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  child  was  starving, 
and  that  milk  was  the  medicine  it  needed.  It 
was  soon  well,  but  that  mother  evidently  was 
ignorant  of  the  important  fact  that  the  sugars 
and  starches  (farina  is  pure  starch)  do  not  con- 
tain the  materials  that  will  nourish  all  parts  of 
the  body,  and  cannot  of  themselves  long  sustain 
life ;  and  this  ignorance  came  near  leaving  her 
childless. 

A  lady  lately  related  to  me  the  case  of  her 
friend  whose  darling  little  girl  was  very  ill,  and 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  until  it  was  given  up 
to  die ;  a  few  weeks  ago  the  lady  met  the  mo- 
ther with  this  same  little  girl,  plump  and  rosy, 
and  on  inquiring  what  miracle  had  so  renewed 
that  young  life,  was  told  that  it  was  raw  oysters  ; 
that  the  child  had  at  first  sucked  a  raw  oyster 
and  seemed  eager  for  more ;  that  it  would 
awake  in  the  night  and  cry  for  oysters,  and 
still  it  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  as  the 
mother,  who  read  the  wisdom  of  nature  in  the 
want  of  the  child,  fed  it  as  it  desired.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain,  however,  that  some  other 
mother,  hearing  of  this  marvellous  oyster  cure, 
may  not  cram  oysters  down  the  revolting  sto- 
mach of  some  little  victim,  to  its  serious  injury ; 
for  thus  people  do. 

A  medical  friend  lately  related  his  own  ex- 
perience in  his  youth  in  a  similar  case.  He  had 
been  sick  a  long  time,  his  physician  came  day 
after  day,  and  still  he  grew  no  better.  The  dear 
aunt  with  whom  he  lived  forbade  this  article  of 
food  and  the  other,  and  only  his  prescribed, 
hateful,  sick  diet  was  permitted.    But  one  day 
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long,  deep,  but  interdicted  draughts 
water,  "  stolen  waters "  so  sweet  and 


when  the  table  was  set  for  the  family,  and  the 
aunt  was  absent,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  it  a  large  plate  of  chipped  beef,  and  ate 
and  ate  till  it  was  finished.  The  aunt  came  in 
and  was  alarmed  at  the  terrible  thing  that  had 
happened.  She  sent  post  haste  for  the  doctor, 
but  he  was  away  and  no  other  was  within  reach  ; 
she  moaned  and  clasped  her  hands  and  waited 
in  terror  for  the  fatal  effects  of  that  beef !  The 
morning  came  and  the  boy  had  only  slept ;  the 
midday  brought  the  doctor;  he  heard  the 
aunt's  story,  but  thought  it  too  late  to  give  the 
emetic  that  ought  to  have  been  administered 
the  night  before.  He  looked  at  the  patient's 
tongue,  it  was  better,  the  expected  chill  had 
not  recurred,  the  boy  was  lively,  and,  in  short, 
had  no  occasion  further  for  the  doctor.  I  have 
a  friend  who  when  a  young  girl  and  very  ill, 
cried  for  ham  until  her  physician  at  last  said, 
"  give  it  to  her,  she  can't  live  any  how."  She 
did  live,  however,  and  to  this  day  stoutly  main- 
tains that  she  was  cured  by  that  ham !  So 
again,  one  man  told  me  that  his  convalescence 
from  a  terrible  illness  dated  from  the  hour  that 
he  obtained  a  jar  of  pickles  and  consumed  them, 
to  the  horror  and  alarm  of  his  friends ;  and 
another  described  the  healing;  that  came  from 

of  cold 
healing 

that  their  remembrance  was  a  life-long  refresh- 
ment. 

But  you  will  say,  are  not  the  sick  often 
injured  by  over-eating?  Do  they  not  some- 
times desire  things  entirely  unsuitable,  and  is 
not  great  caution  requisite  ?  Yes,  this  is  true 
also.  The  weakened  digestive  powers  often 
are  greatly  disturbed  by  articles  that  might  be 
taken  with  perfect  impunity  in  health ;  some 
persons  are  not  so  perfect  in  their  instincts  as 
others,  and  the  nurse  and  the  invalid  learn  by 
observation  and  by  suffering  that  some  things 
are  not  to  be  taken  at  all  and  others  in  small 
quantities;  but  these  exceptions  do  not  dis- 
prove the  interesting  and  important  truth  that 
generally  the  persistent  craving  of  the  sick  is 
the  pointing  of  nature  as  to  the  article  of  food 
needed  and  the  amount  required,  and  that 
that  which  is  disgusting  is  injurious. 

I  saw  a  family  alarmed  lately  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  a  member,  whose  politeness  had 
caused  her  distressing  symptoms.  She  had 
been  in  a  disordered  and  rather  depressed  con- 
dition bodily,  but  had  ventured  out  to  dine, 
and  veal  was  the  meat  of  the  occasion.  She 
felt  sick ;  nature,  ever  faithful,  in  the  shape  of 
a  recoiling  stomach  hinted  that  veal  was  not 
•  the  thing  for  her  just  then,  but  her  entertainer 
would  feel  sorry  and  disappointed,  so  deter- 
minedly she  forced  it  down,  and  this  was  the 
secret  of  her  illness  !  She  was  almost  as  polite 
as  an  urbane  man  I  know,  who,  at  the  expense 
of  subsequent  illness,  ate  an  addled  egg,  lest 


his  kind  hostess  should  suspect  that  her  break- 
fast was  not  altogether  good.  Whether  this 
excessive  politeness  should  not  "  be  more  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  than  the  observance,"  is  here 
an  irrelevant  question. 

But  I  have  known  patients  greatly  in  need 
of  food,  and  who  could  have  taken  it  if  it  had 
been  nicely  prepared,  turn  away  unable  to  eat, 
solely  because  the  nurse  did  not  know  how  to 
make  it  palatable  and  attractive.  Great  chunks 
of  sour  or  badly  baked  bread,  beef  tea  with  a 
curious  taste  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
prepared,  milk  warm  and  sour,  tea  cold  and 
smoked,  butter  soft  and  stale,  meat  tough  and 
burned,  soup  salt  as  brine,  have  often  lost  a 
needed  meal  for  a  sinking  sufferer,  while  the 
cook,  with  the  usual  pride  of  wonien  in  regard 
to  their  own  culinary  powers,  never  believed  it 
was  any  defect  of  her's,  but  only  the  notion  of 
the  invalid,  that  the  meal  was  not  good,  and 
was  not  eaten ! 

It  is  often  exceedingly  important  to  the  very 
weak  who  can  take  but  little  nutriment,  to  have 
that  little  often,  and  just  when  they  want  it. 
I  have  known  invalids  sustain  great  injury  and 
suffering,  when  exhausted  for  want  of  food, 
they  have  had  to  wait  and  wait,  feeling  as  if 
every  minute  Was  an  hour,  while  some  well  fed 
nurse  delayed  its  coming. 

"  You  ought  to  have  my  nurse,"  said  a  lady. 
It  makes  me  hungry  now  to  think  of  the  meals 
she  brought  me  upon  that  little  waiter  when  I 
was  sick.  Such  brown  thin  toast,  such  good 
broiled  beef,  such  fragrant  tea,  and  everything 
looking  so  exquisitely  mice  !  If  at  any  time  I 
didn't  think  of  any  thing  I  wanted,  nor  ask  for 
food,  she  did  not  annoy  me  with  questions,  but 
brought  some  little  delicacy  at  the  proper  time, 
and  somehow,  when  it  came,  I  could  take  it. 

Knowledge,  the  assurance  that  one  knows 
what  to  do,  always  gives  presence  of  mind,  and 
presence  of  mind  is  important  in  a  sick  room, 
and  indeed  in  every  home.  Who  has  not 
known  cases  of  consternation  in  families  when 
some  one  has  fainted,  or  been  burned,  or  cut, 
and  none  were  present  who  knew  how  to  revive 
the  sufferer,  or  stop  the  streaming  blood,  or 
promptly  make  the  soothing  and  saving  appli- 
cation to  the  burn  ?  and  yet  efficiency  of  this 
kind  would  doubtless  save  many  a  life,  and  be 
a  most  fitting  and  desirable  accomplishment  in 
every  woman. 

And  have  we  not  many  of  us  known  of  in- 
stances in  which  when  doctors  gave  up  the  case 
as  hopeless  and  death  seemed  near,  some  wise 
friend,  some  wife,  or  mother,  who  watched  with 
"  the  patience  of  hope"  and  the  faith  of  love; 
who  when  the  body  was  cooling  placed  the 
warm  bottles  or  bricks  to  the  feet,  and  poured 
in  the  stimulant  or  nutriment  just  at  the  right 
moment;  who,  stilled  all  harsh  sounds,  and 
soothed  even  delirium  with  tenderest  tones  and 
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words,  has  been  rewarded  by  seeing  health 
return,  and  by  being  ever  after  revered  by  the 
sufferer  as  the  restorer  of  his  life  ? 

The  good  nurse  is  an  artist.  Oh,  the  pillowy 
soothing  softness  of  her  touch,  the  neatness  of 
her  simple  unrustling  dress,  the  music  of  her 
assured  yet  gentle  voice  and  tread,  the  sense 
of  security  and  rest  inspired  by  her  kindly 
hopeful  face,  the  promptness  of  her  attention 
to  every  want,  the  repose  that  like  an  atmos- 
phere encircles  her,  the  evidence  of  heavenly 
goodness  and  love  that  she  diffuses  !  "  May 
you  die  among  your  kindred,"  was  an  Eastern 
benediction ;  "  May  such  a  nurse  bless  your 
sickness,"  is  one  not  less  comprehensive. 

If  there  is  one  purpose  of  a  personal  kind  for 
which  it  is  especially  desirable  and  proper  to 
lay  up  means,  it  is  to  be  well  nursed  in  sick- 
ness ;  yet  in  the  present  state  of  society,  this 
is  often  absolutely  impossible,  even  to  the 
wealthy,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  competent 
nurses.  Families,  worn  down  with  the  long  and 
extreme  illness  of  a  member  require  relief,  and 
a  stranger  whose  feelings  will  be  less  intensely 
taxed,  and  who  can  therefore  better  endure  the 
labor,  for  a  time,  is  desirable.    But,  alas,  how 

"  for   love  or 


'  to  obtain  one  capable  of  taking  the 
from  the  exhausted  sister,  or  mother, 


often  is  it  found  impossible, 
money," 
burden 

or  daughter,  and  how  often  in  consequence  these 
lie  down  themselves  upon  a  sick  bed  to  die 
prematurely,  or  struggle  through  weary  years 
with  a  broken  constitution.  Appeal  to  those 
who  have  made  the  trial,  and  you  will  find  that 
very  seldom  have  they  been  able  to  hire  those 
who,  by  nature,  or  knowledge  and  training, 
were  competent  for  their  duties.  Ignorant, 
unscrupulous,  inattentive,  how  often  they  injure 
and  disturb  the  patient.  A  physican  told  me 
that  one  of  his  patients  had  died,  because  the 
nurse,  contrary  to  order,  had  at  a  critical  pe- 
riod, washed  her  with  cold  water.  I  have  known 
of  one  at  least  who  quieted  a  fretful  child,  by 
stealth,  with  laudanum ;  and  of  very  many  who 
drained  and  exhausted  the  sick  by  their  inces- 
sant talking !  One  lady  said,  that  when  to  es- 
cape this  distressing  garrulity,  she  closed  her 
eyes  in  weariness,  the  nurse  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  Why,  she  is  going  to  sleep  while  I  am  talking 
to  her."  A  few  only,  of  those  sensible  and 
"  quiet  and  loving  women,"  whose  presence 
every  where  is  a  blessing,  have  qualified  them- 
selves for  nursing  as  a  business,  and  have  fol- 
lowed it.  Heaven  bless  that  few!  What  a 
sense  of  relief  have  I  seen  pervade  a  family 
when  such  a  one  has  been  procured ;  what  a 
treasure  seemed  found ! 


"  It  is  good  to  keep  near  the  Fountain  Head, 
so  that,  if  the  streams  be  diverted  from  the  ex- 
pected channel,  we  may  approach  to  that  which 
remains  everlastingly  fixed." 


THE  FORM  OF  A  DROP. 

We  are  accustomed  to  see  substances  of  all 
kinds,  each  in  some  peculiar  and  characteristic 
shape  or  form,  and  we  recognize  them  all  by 
their  shape — in  fact,  we  know  them  as  we  know 
persons,  by  their  features.  Throughout  all 
substances  there  is  some  one  general  feature 
peculiar  to  each  class,  no  less  than  an  individ- 
ual character  to  each  subdivision  of  its  class, 
by  which  we  can  identify  and  individualize 
them.  Thus,  there  is  a  general  form  of  coal, 
by  which  it  is  recognized  as  coal,  and  an  indi- 
vidual form  by  which  each  kind  is  known  from 
other  varieties.  No  two  pieces  of  chalk  flint 
are  alike ;  yet  all  flints  have  a  form  by  which 
they  are  known  from  other  stones.  There  is 
gray  granite  and  red  granite ;  but  no  one  will 
mistake  granite  for  Portland  stone. 

All  metals  have  a  general  metallic  lustre, 
but  though  one  may  be  heavy  and  yellow,  as  in 
gold,  and  another  lighter  than  water,  and 
white,  as  in  potassium,  we  still  know  them  as 
metals.  The  stars,  whether  fixed  stars  or  plan- 
ets, have  all  the  same  globular  form,  yet,  when 
minutely  examined,  there  is  not  much  difficulty 
to  identify  each  individual  star.  Thus,  by  its 
generic  outward  form,  and  its  own  individual 
character  exhibited  in  its  various  parts,  every- 
thing may  be  recognized  as  readily  as  a  shep- 
herd knows  each  individual  sheep  of  his  flock. 

Without  examination,  of  a  close  and  careful 
character,  we  are  apt  to  assume  that  a  drop  of 
any  known  fluid  has  one  form.  It  is  round ; 
and  whether  it  be  a  drop  of  oil,  a  drop  of  water, 
a  drop  of  aether,  or  any  other  of  the  innumer- 
able fluids  which  are  known,  they  all  appear  to 
be  round.  Now,  however,  comes  the  ingenious 
discovery  of  Professor  Tomlinson,  of  King's 
College,  London,  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  He 
finds,  if  we  do  but  examine  a  drop  of  any  known 
liquid  under  certain  conditions,  that  fluid  drops 
assume  each  a  form  peculiar  to  its  own  kind  of 
liquid,  by  which  it  may  be  known  and  identi- 
fied. A  drop  of  otto  of  lavender  puts  on  one 
shape,  a  drop  of  turpentine  another.  Drops  of 
sperm  oil,  olive  oil,  colza  oil,  naphtha,  creosote — 
indeed,  each  individual  drop,  be  the  fluid  what 
it  may — can  be  easily  recognized  by  its  form. 
In  order  to  test  any  of  these  forms  or  shapes, 
we  have  but  to  place  a  drop  of  the  fluid  under 
examination  upon  water.  For  this  purpose  we 
must  employ  a  glass  to  hold  the  water,  taking 
the  greatest  care  that  it  is  quite  clean  ;  it  must 
even  be  rinsed  after  being  wiped,  lest  there  be 
the  least  fluff  from  the  cloth  adhering  to  the 
vessel.  The  glass  being  then  filled  with  dis- 
tilled or  clean  filtered  river  water,  we  let  fall 
upon  it  a  drop  of  the  fluid,  and  watch  the  shape 
or  form  it  puts  on.  A  very  little  practice  will 
show  how  easy  it  is  thus  to  distinguish  a  drop 
of  one  fluid  from  that  of  another.    Even  more; 
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if  one  fluid  be  mixed  with  another,  for  any  sin- 
ister motive  or  design,  we  can  thus  detect  the 
mixture,  because  we  can  see  each  fluid  in  one 
drop  of  the  mixture.  Thus,  by  the  examin- 
ation of  one  drop  of  sperm  oil  adulterated  with 
oi^e-twentieth  of  colza  oil,  the  mixture  is  in- 
stantly discovered.  So,  if  turpentine  be  mixed 
with  otto  of  lemons,  or  otto  of  lavender,  we 
have  now  a  ready  mode  of  discovering  the 
cheat. 

How  uieful  may  not  this  knowledge  become 
to  manufacturers  and  others,  now  that  we  are 
enabled  to  recognize  the  individuality  of  each 
fluid  from  one  single  drop. — Septimus  Piesse. 

From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  STAGNANT  POOL. 

Behold  yon  stagnant  pool,  from  whence 

But  fetid  odors  rise  ; 
Whose  waters  choked  with  slimy  weeds 

The  wholesome  draught  denies. 

Loathsome  as  is  the  hateful  spot, 
Yet,  'neath  the  sun-god's  power, 

The  vapors  which  to  heaven  arise 
Will  yield  the  grateful  shower. 

From  whence  the  grass  and  fragrant  flowers 

Begem  the  neighboring  plain, 
Where  Flora  decks  her  children. gay, 

And  nature  smiles  again. 

Such  often  is  the  heart  of  man, 

A  worthless,  watery  waste, 
Whose  waves  pestiferous  with  sin 

Have  poison  in  their  taste. 

Yet  on  this  base  corrupted  mass, 

That  man  as  hopeless  deems, 
God  from  above  in  mercy  sheds 

His  purifying  beams; 

Till  from  the  heart  once  steeped  in  crime, 

Pure,  holy  thoughts  ascend, 
Wafting  the  contrite  soul  to  God, 

His  Father  and  his  Friend. 


RETIREMENT  AND  PRAYER. 

u  And  he  withdrew  into  the  wilderness  and  prayed." 

If  thus  our  Lord  withdrew,  . 

Stealing  at  times  away, 
E'en  from  the  loved,  the  chosen  few, 
In  solitude  to  pray  ; 
How  should  his  followers,  frail  and  weak, 
Such  seasons  of  retirement  seek. 

Seldom  amid  the  strife  and  din 

Of  sublunary  things, 
Can  spirits  keep  their  watch  within, 
Or  plume  their  heavenward  wings  5 
He  must  dwell  deep  indeed,  whose  heart 
Can  thus  fulfil  true  wisdom's  part. 

Not  in  our  own  spontaneous  will 

Can  we  the  world  shut  out, 
Say  to  our  passions,  "  Peace  be  still," 
Or  check  each  rising  doubt; 
Alone  by  prayer,  'tis  slowly  wonx 
In  the  world's  throng  too  rarely  done. 


How  needful  is  it  then  for  man 
From  things  of  time  to  steal, 
Those  of  eternity  to  scan, 
Their  magnitude  to  feel ; 
The  first  are  transitory,  vain, 
The  last  for  ever  will  remain. 

Retirement  must  adjust  the  beam, 

And  prayer  must  poise  the  scales, 
Our  Guide,  Example,  Head,  Supreme, 
In  neither  lesson  fails  ; 
Oh  may  we  in  remembrance  bear, 
He  loved  Retirement,  practised  Prayer. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Homer  Eachus. 


From  Good  Words, 
ABOUT  VOLCANOS  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 
BY  SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL. 

I  purpose  in  this  paper  to  say  something 
about  volcanos  and  earthquakes.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about,  and  seen 
a  little  of,  for  though  I  have  never  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  seen  a  volcano  in  eruption,  or 
to  have  been  shaken  out  of  my  bed  by  an 
earthquake,  still  I  have  climbed  the  cones  of 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  hammer  in  hand  and  baro- 
meter on  back,  and  have  wandered  over  and 
geologized  among,  I  believe,  nearly  all  the 
principal  scenes  of  extinct  volcanic  activity  in 
Europe. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  volcano  is  a  moun- 
tain that  vomits  out  fire,  and  smoke,  and  cin- 
ders, and  melted  lava,  and  sulphur,  and  steam, 
and  gases,  and  all  kinds  of  horrible  things ; 
nay,  even  sometimes  mud,  and  boiling  water. 
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and  fishes  my  and  everybody  has  heard  or  read 
of  the  earth  opening,  and  swallowing  up  man 
and  beast,  and  houses  and  churches,  and 
closing  on  them  with  a  snap,  and  smashing 
them  to  pieces,  and  then  perhaps  opening 
again )  and  casting  them  out  witjh  a  flood  of 
dirty  water  from  some  river  or  lake  that  had 
been  gulped  down  with  them.  Now  all  this, 
and  much  more,  is  literally  true,  and  has  hap- 
pened over  and  over  again ;  and  when  we  have 
imagined  it  all,  we  will  have  formed  a  tolerably 
correct  notion  of  some  at  least  of  these  visita- 
tions. And  perhaps  some  may  have  been 
tempted  to  ask  why  and  how  it  is  that  God  has 
permitted  this  fair  earth  to  be  visited  with 
such  destruction.  It  can  hardly  be  for  the  sins 
of  men,  for  when  these  things  occur  they  in- 
volve alike  the  innocent  and  the  guilty ;  and 
besides,  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  were 
raging  on  this  earth  with  as  much,  nay,  greater 
violence,  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  be- 
fore man  ever  set  his  foot  upon  it.  But  per- 
haps, on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  occurred 
to  some  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  not 
just  possible  that  these  ugly  affairs  are  sent 
among  us  for  some  beneficent  purpose,  or  at 
all  events  that  they  may  form  part  and  parcel 
of  some  great  scheme  of  providential  arrange- 
ment which  is  at  work  for  good,  and  not  for 
ill.  A  ship  sometimes  strikes  on  a  rock,  and 
all  on  board -perish  ;  a  railway  train  runs  into 
another,  or  breaks  ^down,  and  then  wounds  and 

^contusions  are  the  order  of  the  day;  but  no- 
body doubts  that  navigation  and  railway  com- 
munication are  great  blessings.  None  of  the 
great  natural  provisions  for  producing  good  are 
exempt  in  their  workings  from  producing  oc- 
casional mischief.  Storms  disperse  and  dilute 
pestilential  vapors,  and  lightnings  decompose 
and  destroy  them ;  but  both  the  one  and  the 
other  often  annihilate  the  works  of  man,  and 
inflict  upon  him  sudden  death.  Well,  then, 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  vol- 
cano and  the  earthquake,  dreadful  as  they  are, 
as  local  and  temporary  visitations,  are,  in  fact, 
unavoidable — I  had  almost  said  necessary — in- 
cidents in  a  vast  system  of  action  to  which  we 
owe  the  very  ground  we  stand  upon,  the  very 
land  we  inhabit,  without  which  neither  man, 
beast,  nor  bird  would  have  a  place  for  their  ex- 
istence, and  the  world  would  be  the  habitation 
of  nothing  but  fishes. 

Now  to  make  this  clear,  I  must  go  a  little 
out  of  my  way  and  say  something  about  the 

.  first  principles  of  geology.  Geology  does  not 
pretend  to  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
or  concern  itself  about  its  primitive  state,  but 
it  does  concern  itself  with  the  changes  it  sees 
going  on  in  it  now,  and  with  the  evidence  of  a 
long  series  of  such  changes  it  can  produce  in 
the  most  unmistakable  features  of  the  structure 
of  our  rocks  and  soil,  and  the  way  in  which 


they  lie  one  on  the  other.  As  to  what  we  see 
going  on.  We  see  everywhere,  and  along 
every  coast-line,  the  sea  warring  against  the 
land,  and  everywhere  overcoming  it,  wearing 
and  eating  it  down,  and  battering  it  to  pieces, 
grinding  those  pieces  to  powder,  carrying  that 
powder  away,  and  spreading  it  out  over  its  own 
bottom,  by  the  continued  effect  of  the  tides  and 
currents.  Look  at  our  chalk  cliffs,  which  once, 
no  doubt,  extended  across  the  channel  to  the 
similar  cliffs  on  the  French  coast.  What  do 
we  see?  Precipices  cut  down  to  the  sea-beach, 
constantly  hammered  by  the  waves  and  con- 
stantly crumbling,  the  beach  itself  made  of  the 
flints  outstanding  after  the  softer  chalk  has 
been  ground  down  and  washed  away,  them- 
selves grinding  one  another  under  the  same 
ceaseless  discipline,  first  rounded  into  pebbles, 
then  worn  into  sand,  and  then  carried  out 
farther  and  farther  down  the  slope,  to  be  re- 
placed by  fresh  ones  from  the  same  source. 

Well,  the  same  thing  is  going  on  everywhere, 
round  every  coast  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Foot  by  foot  or  inch  by  inch,  month 
by  month  or  century  by  century,  down  every- 
thing must  go.    Time  is  as  nothing  in  geology. 

And  what  the  sea  is  doing  the  rivers  are 
helping  it  to  do.  Look  at  the  sandbanks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  What  are  they  but 
the  materials  of  our  island  carried  out  to  sea 
by  the  stream  ?  The  Ganges  carries  away  from 
the  soil  of  India,  and  delivers  into  the  sea,  aa 
much  solid  substance  daily  as  is  contained  in 
the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt.  The  Irawaddy 
sweeps  off  from  Burmah  sixty-two  cubic  feet  of 
earth  in  every  second  of  time  on  an  average, 
and  there  are  86,400  seconds  in  every  day,  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  every 
year,  and  so  on  for  the  other  rivers.  What  has 
become  of  all  that  great  bed  of  chalk  which 
once  covered  all  the  weald  of  Kent,  and  formed 
a  continuous  mass  from  Ramsgate  and  Dover  to 
Beechy  Head,  running  inland  to  Madamscourt 
Hill  and  Seven  Oaks.  All  clean  gone,  and 
swept  out  into  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
there  forming  other  chalk-beds.  Now  geology 
assures  us,  on  the  most  conclusive  and  undenia- 
ble evidence,  that  all  our  present  land,  all  our 
continents  and  islands,  have  been  formed  in 
this  way  out  of  the  ruins  of  former  ones-.  The 
old  ones  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
things  have  all  perished,  and  what  we  now 
stand  upon  has  most  assuredly  been,  at  one 
time  or  other,  perhaps  many  times,  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

Well,  then,  there  is  power  enough  at  work, 
and  it  has  been  at  work  long  enough,  utterly  to 
have  cleared  away  and  spread  over  the  bed  of 
the  sea  all  our  present  existing  continents  and 
islands,  had  they  been  placed  where  they  are 
at  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  from  this  it 
follows,  as  clear  as  demonstration  can  make  it, 
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that  without  some  process  of  renovation  or  re- 
storation to  act  in  antagonism  to  this  destruc- 
tive work  of  old  Neptune,  there  would  not  now 
be  remaining  a  foot  of  dry  land  for  living  thing 
to  stand  upon. 

Now  what  is  this  process  of  restoration  ? 
Let  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  tell  their 
tale.  Let  the  earthquake  tell  how,  within  the 
memory  of  man, — under  the  eyesight  of  eye- 
witnesses, one  of  whom  (Mrs.  Graham)  has 
described  the  fact, — the  whole  coast  of  Chili, 
for  one  hundred  miles  about  Valparaiso,  with 
the  mighty  chain  of  the  Andes, — mountains  to 
which  the  Alps  shrink  into  insignificance, — was 
hoisted  at  one  blow  (in  a  single  night,  Nov.  19 
A.  D.  1832),  from  two  to  seven  feet  above  its 
former  level,  leaving  the  beach  below  the  old 
low  water-mark  high  and  dry,  leaving  the  shell 
fish  sticking  on  the  rocks  out  of  reach  of 
water,  leaving  the  seed- weed  rotting  in  the  air, 
or  rather  drying  up  to  dust  under  the  burning 
sun  of  a  coast  where  rain  never  falls.  The 
ancients  had  a  fable  of  Titan  hurled  from 
heaven  and  buried  under  Etna,  and  by  his 
struggles  causing  the  earthquakes  that  deso- 
lated Sicily.  But  here  we  have  an  exhibition 
of  Titanic  forces  on  a  far  mightier  scale.  On 
of  the  Andes  upheaved  on  this  occasion  was 
the  gigantic  mass  of  Aconcagua,  which  over- 
looks Valparaiso.  To  bring  home  to  the  mind 
the  conception  of  such  an  effort,  we  must  form 
a  clear  idea  of  what  sort  of  mountain  this  is 
It-is  nearly  twenty-four  thousand  feet  in  height 
Chimborazo,  the  loftiest  of  the  volcanic  cones 
of  the  Andes,  is  lower  by  twenty-five  hundred 
feet;  and  yet  Etna,  with  Vesuvius  at  the  top 
of  it,  and  another  Vesuvius  piled  on  that, 
would  little  more  than  surpass  the  midway 
height  of  the  snow-covered  portion  of  that  cone, 
which  is  one  of  the  many  chimneys  by  which 
the  hidden  fires  of  the  Andes  find  vent.  On 
the  occasion  I  am  speaking  of,  at  least  ten 
thousand  square  miles  of  country  were  estimated 
as  having  been  upheaved,  and  the  upheaval  was 
not  confined  to  the  land,  but  extended  far  away 
to  sea,  which  was  proved  by  the  soundings  off 
Valparaiso,  and  along  the  coast,  having  been 
found  considerally  shallower  than  they  were 
before  the  shock. 

Again,  in  the  year  1819,  in  an  earthquake 
in  India,  in  the  district  of  Cutch,  bordering  on 
the  Indus,  a  tract  of  country  more  than  fifty 
miles  long  and  sixteen  broad,  was  suddenly 
raised  ten  feet  above  its  former  level.  The 
raised  portion  still  stands  up  above  the  unraised, 
like  a  long  perpendicular  wall,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "Ullah  Bund/'  or  "  God's 
Wall."  And  again,  in  1538,  in  that  convulsion 
which  threw  up  the  Monte  Nuovo  (New 
Mountain),  a  cone  of  ashes  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high  in  a  single  night,  the  whole  coast 
of  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  was  raised  twenty 


feet  above  its  former  level,  and  remains  so 
permanently  upheaved  to  this  day.  And  I 
could  mention  innumerable  other  instances  of 
the  same  kind. 

(To  he  continued.) 


RAILWAYS. 


To  overcome  space  has  been  a  restless  long- 
ing— a  world-old  dream  of  man.  It  is  the 
might  of  the  genii  in  Eastern  tales,  upon  which 
all  other  superhuman  power  attends  or  waits. 
In  organized  communities  it  is  a  need  felt  and 
ever  present,  and  the  mind,  through  the  force 
of  ever-recurring  monitions,  shapes  vague  fan- 
cies, which  in  time  propagate  realities.  Im- 
proved roadways,  as  military  and  civil  necessi- 
ties, taxed  the  energies  and  means  of  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  for  reasons  too  evident  to 
need  recounting.  In  war,  good  roads  unite 
armies  for  offence  or  defence;  in  peace,  they 
combine  the  labors  of  separated  regions.  Costli- 
ness, so  often  apparently  disproportioned  to  the 
work  done,  has  not  stopped  the  road-maker, 
how  much  soever  it  may  for  a  space  have  im- 
peded his  progress.  The  Appian  Way  made 
bankrupt  the  Roman  treasury,  it  is  said,  when 
125  miles  of  the  stone-block  track  were  con- 
structed ;  yet  the  line  of  rock-like  belt  was 
extended  in  after  years  to  over  330  miles  in 
length;  and  the  great  absorption  of  capital  by 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States — regarded, 
with  striking  exceptions,  a  failure  as  a  mone- 
tary speculation — has  not  prevented  the  decade 
from  1850  to  1860  from  being  an  era  in  rail- 
way progress  here  unmatched  in  former  decen- 
naries. 

The  first  railroad  built  in  the  United  States 
was  begun  in  1826.  Like  the  pyramid  build- 
ers of  Egypt,  granite  quarriers  at  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  desired  increased  facilities  for 
transporting  their  blocks  of  stone,  and  rails 
were  laid  from  the  quarries  to  the  Neponset 
river,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  The 
world  had  now  got  beyond  exclusively  wooden 
rails ;  and  the  locomotive — it  was  beginning  to 
be  ascertained — could  be  made  to  adhere  to 
the  track,  without  the  necessity  of  a  cog-weeel 
working  on  a  rack  laid  alongside  of  the  rail. 
The  first  American  railroad  had  its  rails  of  pine 
wood,  five  feet  apart  and  a  foot  deep,  which 
were  covered  with  an  oak  -plate,  and  this  in 
turn  covered  with  a  flat  bar  of  iron.  This  road 
was  built  upon  granite  sleepers,  seven  and  a 
half  feet  long,  laid  eight  feet  apart.  Such  a 
rail,  though  now  generally  out  of  use,  and  not 
adapted  to  general  traffic,  was  both  serviceable 
and  economical,  especially  for  mineral  freight 
employing  moderate  speed,  and  scarcely  indi- 
cated the  rail  deteriorations  subsequently  made 
manifest. 

It  would  appear  that  wooden  rails  first  were 
used  for  this  kind  of  transportation  in  England, 
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in  1675,  when  coal  was  conveyed  from  the  col- 
lieries near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  over  parallel  rails  in  bulky  carts 
having  each  four  rollers  fitting  the  rails.  This 
faintly  comes  up  to  our  idea  of  a  railway,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  elapse  of  a  century,  that  is 
in  1765,  that  flanges  were  placed  upon  wheels 
running  over  the  rails.  This  improvement  was 
soon  followed  by  the  nailing  of  strips  of  iron 
upon  the  upper  wooden  rails  to  diminish'  the 
friction  when  the  ascent  was  steep,  or  sharp 
curves  made  the  draught  more  difficult ;  and 
so  early  as  1767,  iron  rails  were  cast  to  take 
the  place  of  the  upper  wooden  rails,  each  five 
feet  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  one  and  three- 
fourths  inches  thick,  and  having  spike  holes. 
In  1802,  a  high-pressure  locomotive  was  tried 
upon  a  railway  in  South  Wales,  but  with  heavy 
freight  the  wheels  would  slip  round  without 
advancing.  In  1826,  M.  Seguin,  the  distin- 
guished French  engineer,  successfully  intro- 
duced such  engines  upon  the  railroad  from 
Roanne  to  St.  Etienn«,  Lyons  and  Andrezieux. 
In  1828,  M.  Seguin  took  out  a  French  patent 
for  a  tubular  boiler,  which  was  adopted  by 
Robert  Stephenson  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Booth, 
in  the  building  of  their  prize-winning  locomo- 
tive, styled  the  Rocket,  finished  in  1829. — 
Exchange  and  Review. 


WESTERN  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

A  meeting  of  the  American  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society  was  recently  held  at 
Clinton  Hall,  New  York.  Rev.  Albert  Bush- 
nell  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Equato- 
rial Western  Africa,  in  which  region  he  has 
resided  as  a  missionary  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  He  gave  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  rivers, 
lakes,  mountains,  climate,  resources  and  general 
characteristics  of  the  country,  and  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  natives.  The  region  he  described 
extends  150  miles  inland,  and  about  400  miles 
north  and  south,  on  either  side  of  the  equator, 
on  the  western  coast.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Gaboon,  the  Congo,  and  the  Niger. 

North  of  the  equator  the  seasons  are  two — 
the  wet  and  the  dry.  During  the  wet  season, 
the  showers  are  so  copious  that  the  rain  flows 
almost  literally  in  streams.  The  hottest  season 
is  in  December  and  January,  and  the  extreme 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  seventy  to 
ninety-eight  degrees.  South  of  the  equator 
the  rainy  season  is  not  so  distinctly  marked, 
and  the  principal  peculiarity  is  the  smoky  sea- 
son, when  the  air  is  so  filled  with  fog  that  it  is 
impossible  to  see  but  a  short  distance,  and 
everything  wears  a  gloomy  appearance.  The 
climate  is  malarious  to  foreigners,  but  is  not 
prejudicial  to  the  natives.  Though  the  cjimate 
is  insalubrious,  yet,  after  having  the  necessary 
ppliances,  there  are  generally  no  fatal  results. 


The  use  of  quinine,  to  prevent  fevers  and  to 
cure  them,  is  found  extremely  beneficial.  The 
elevated  interior,  not  yet  explored  by  foreign- 
ers, Mr.  Bushnell  thinks  is  very  healthful. 
The  forests  of  the  high  regions,  away  from  the 
rivers,  he  described  as  extremely  luxuriant  and 
beautiful.  The  cassada  plant,  the  staff  of  life 
to  the  natives,  grows  there  in  abundance. 
There  might  be  grown  also  cotton  of  medium 
quality.  The  agricultural  products  of  the 
country  are  very  valuable,  and  include  nearly 
all  grown  in  the  tropics,  but  the  natives  have  a 
contempt  for  agriculture,  and  are  fond  of  trade. 

The  speaker  gave  a  graphic  description  of 
the  blighting  effects  of  the  slave-trade  upon 
that  region.  The  bones  and  sinews,  bodies  and 
souls  of  men,  women,  and  children,  had  been 
almost  the  only  export,  and  tribe  after  tribe 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  it.  Of  its  horrors, 
he  said,  we  could  have  but  the  faintest  concep- 
tion. The  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  had 
been  mostly  American,  and  there  were  eighteen 
American  slave  factories  on  the  Congo  river. 
Large  quantities  of  palm  oil  were,  of  late,  being 
exported,  and  its  production  could  be  increased 
almost  indefinitely.  Though  immense  numbers 
of  elephants  were  yearly  slaughtered  for  the 
ivory  they  furnished,  there  was  no  fear  of  the 
ivory  being  exhausted. 

The  speaker  said  that  instead  of  a  region  of 
pestilence,  as  was  generally  represented,  it  was 
a  goodly  land,  with  great  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial resources.  When  the  slave-trade  shall 
have  been  entirely  suppressed,  under  the  be- 
nign and  stimulating  influence  of  Christianity ; 
when  civilization  will  develop  her  present  re- 
sources, they  will  be  immensely  valuable. 
Though  it  was  not  his  purpose,  the  speaker 
said,  to  treat  of  the  ethnology  of  that  region, 
he  would  state  that  he  saw  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  African,  there,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  would  be  found  as  susceptible  of 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  and  as 
high  a  state  of  civilization,  as  perhaps  any 
other  people  within  the  tropics.  The  territory 
in  the  interior  has  never  been  explored  farther 
than  eight  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
of  the  region  beyond  we  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge. From  all  that  he  had  seen  and  had 
been  enabled  to  learn,  he  confidently  believed 
that  there  will  be  found  an  elevated,  healthful, 
and  densely  populated  region. — American  Mis- 
sionary. 

ARE  WE  SOUND  ON  THE   STARCH  QUESTION? 

Starchy  food  for  infants,  such  as  arrow-root, 
sago,  tapioca,  corn-starch,  &c,  is  commonly 
held  to  be  not  only  very  digestible,  but  highly- 
nutritious,  and  yet  it  is  a  common  experience 
with  medical  men  to  find  children  so  fed  to  be 
feeble,  sickly,  and  very  poorly  nourished. 

Professor  Rolleston,  of  Oxford,  has  shewn. 
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the  reason  of  this,  and  in  an  interesting  paper 
recently  read  by  him  before  the  British  Associ- 
ation, he  has  demonstrated,  by  the  record  of  a 
series  of  experiments,  that  the  digestive  organs 
of  infants  are  powerless  to  convert  and  digest 
starch  in  any  degree  whatever. 

The  practical  value  of  this  important  discov- 
ery is  immense.  Children  are  daily  being 
starved  to  death,  while  apparently  abundantly 
fed,  through  ignorance  of  this  fact ;  the  only 
real  nourishment  received  by  them  being  the 
sugar,  milk,  eggs,  &c,  which  are  combined 
with  their  arrow-root  diet. 


EARS  OF  SONG  BIRDS. 

It  is  mentioned  in  an  interesting  work,  en- 
titled "  Miscellanea  Curiosa,"  that  Mr.  Clay- 
ton and  Dr.  Maudlin  discovered  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  ears  of  birds, 
particularly  those  distinguished  for  their  song. 
Contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  man  or  in 
quadrupeds,  there  is  in  birds  almost  a  direct 
passage  from  one  ear  to  the  other,  so  that,  if 
the  drum  of  both  ears  be  pricked,  water  will 
pass,  when  poured  in,  from  one  ear  to  the 
other.  There  is,  however,  no  cochlea,  but  a 
small  cochlea  passage,  which  opens  into  a  large 
cavity,  formed  between  the  two  bony  plates  of 
the  skull,  and  this*  passes  all  round  the  head. 
The  upper  and  external  plate  of  bone,  forming 
the  skull,  is  supported  by  many  hundreds  of 
small  threadlike  pillars  or  columns,  which  rest 
upon  the  lower  and  interior  plate,  immediately 
over  the  brain. 

Now,  what  is  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  this 
passage  between  the  outer  and  inner  plates  of 
the  skull,  was  observed  to  be  strikingly  larger 
in  song  birds  than  in  birds  which  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  musical  powers.  80  very  remarkable 
this  difference  is  described  to  be,  that  any  per- 
son to  whom  it  has  been  once  pointed  out,  may 
readily  pronounce,  upon  inspecting  the  skull 
of  a  bird,  whether  it  was  a  bird  of  song  or 
otherwise,  though  he  might  have  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  bird  or  its  habits. —  Christian 
Record. 

ITEMS. 

The  Coming  Grain  Crops. — There  never  was  more 
favorable  weather  for  the  country  than  has  been 
experienced  in  the  present  season.  The  crops  every- 
where indicate  vigorous  growth  and  a  plentiful 
yield.  Throughout  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
wheat,  oats  and  rye  are  growing  finely.  An  abund- 
ant harvest  is  promised  in  Ohio.  In  New  Jersey, 
the  wheat  and  grain  crops,  in  the  middle  counties, 
are  said  to  look  very  promising.  In  Illinois,  the 
growing  wheat  never  looked  finer.  In  Indiana, 
wheat  has  suffered  during  the  winter  less  than  usual. 
In  Michigan,  it  is  injured  in  some  places,  but  there 
is  a  promising  yield.  In  Iowa,  it  never  was  better. 
In  Wisconsin,  the  appearance  is  a  large  crop  of  ce- 
reals; and  in  Kentucky,  notwithstanding  the  war, 
the  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  be  abundant.  All 
this  is  very  encouraging  to  the  people.    We  see  in 


the  Western  papers  that  there  is  a  great  complaint 
of  the  want  of  farm  hands  to  cultivate  the  soil.  This 
scarcity  will  be  considerably  relieved  by  the  very 
large  immigration  from  Europe  which  is  now  arriv- 
ing, with  the  intention  of  going  West  to  labor.  This 
will  afford  the  aid  our  farmers  need  ;  and  in  harvest 
time,  machinery,  which  has  been  very  generally  in- 
troduced the  last  year  for  cutting  and  gathering  the 
crops,  will  give  adequate  relief  for  the  scarcity  of 
hands,  and  enable  the  farmers  to  gather  their  grain 
rapidly  and  without  much  loss. — Scientific  Am. 

Microscopists  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  says  the 
London  Parthenon,  that  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand 
have  succeeded  in  making  a  one-twenty-fifth  inch 
microscope  'object  glass,  which  magnifies  7,500 
diameters,  thus  magnifying  a  given  area  56,000,000 
times.  Although  this  glass  is  of  the  aboye  very 
small  size,  it  is  remarkably  clear  and  perfect. 

An  Immense  Oil  Well. — The  Harrisburg  Union, 
of  the  8th  instant,  says  : 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  veins  of  petroleum  yet 
discovered  was  lately  struck  on  the  Farrell  farm, 
Oil  creek,  Venango  county,  Pa.  The  well  commenced 
flowing  on  Saturday  last,  the  oil  spouting  up  to  a 
height  of  fifty  feet,  with  a  roar  like  a  hurricane,  and 
escaping  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  barrels  per  day. 
A  stop-cock  was  got  on  after  much  trouble,  and  the 
flow  can  now  be  regulated  to  suit  the  demand. 
Another  flowing  well  in  the  vicinity  was  so  affected 
by  the  opening  of  the  new  well  that  its  yield  de- 
creased over  three  hundred  barrels  per  day.  The 
Farrell  well,  which  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  deep,  was  at  last  accounts  flowing  steadily  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  barrels  a  day.  This, 
even  at  the  moderate  prices  now  ruling  at  the  wells, 
would  yield  the  owners  $3,600  a  day. 

A  most  venerable  and  iuteresting  relic  of  the 
olden  time  is  now  on  exhibition  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  the  original  deed  for  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  on  which  now  stands 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  executed  by  William  Penn 
to  Thomas  Vernon,  March  3d,  1681,  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  Penn's  patent  from  King  Charles 
the  Second.  The  instrument  is  in  a  remarkably 
good  state  of  preservation,  considering  its  age.  It 
is  perfectly  legible,  the  ink  having  faded  from  but 
a  few  words,  and  in  these  the  obliteration  is  slight. 
It  is  written  in  the  old  English  chirography  preva- 
lent at  that  period,  and  to  it  is  fixed  Penn's  auto- 
graph. The  consideration  for  which  this  large 
amount  of  land  (comprising  what  is  now  West 
Philadelphia)  was  conveyed  was  twelve  pounds  and 
ten  shillings. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  no  shipping  demand 
for  Flour,  and  only  a  few  hundred  barrels  sold  for 
the  supply  of  the  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $5  50  a 
5  75  per  barrel  for  superfine,  $5  87J  a  6  12£  for 
extra,  $6  25  a  6  75  for  extra  family,  and  $7  up  to 
$8  25  for  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal 
are  quoted  at  $5  for  the  former,  and  $4  for  the 
latter. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  small,  and  the 
demand  is  good.  Prime  Pennsylvania  red  afloat  ! 
sold  at  $1  49  a  1  50,  and  good  white  at  $1  60  a 
1  70.  Rye  is  steady  at  $1  05.  Corn  is  scarce,  and 
prime  yellow  commands  87  cents.  Oats  are  dull  ; 
sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  75  a  76  c.  Prices  of  Barley 
and  Malt  are  nominal. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  ranges  from  $5  25  to  $5  75 
per  64  lbs.,  Timothy  from  $2  to  $2  25,  and  Flaxseed 
from  $2  37£  to  $2  50  per  bushel. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
(Continued  from  page  259.) 

About  the  year  1663  or  1664,  I  went  to 
London,  and  found  some  there  separated  from 
that  love  and  unity  which  I  formerly  saw  them 
in;  joining  in  that  spirit  with  John  Perrot, 
who  was  newly  come  from  prison  at  Rome  to 
London,  as  it  was  said,  with  much  seeming  hu- 
mility and  lowliness  of  mind.  A  considerable 
company  joined  together  with  him,  where  they 
had  me  among  them  for  a  little  time.  The 
tendency  of  that  ^Spirit  was,  to  speak  evil  of 
Friends  that  bore  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  so  to  cry  out  against  Friends  as  dead 
and  formal.  They  expected  a  more  glorious 
dispensation,  than  had  been  yet  known  among 
Friends  ;  and  they  kept  on  their  hats  in  time 
of  prayer.  I  was  but  a  little  while  among 
them,  till  a  vail  of  darkness  came  over  me,  and 
under  that  vail  I  came  to  have  a  light  esteem 
for  my  dear  and  ancient  Friend  George  Fox, 
and  some  others,  who  had  been  near  and  dear 
to  me.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  rend  jfchat 
vail  of  darkness,  and  cause  the  light  of  his 
countenance  to  shine  again  upon  me  ;  whereby 
I  came  to  see  the  doleful  place  I  was  led  into, 
by  a  spirit  that  tended  to  nothing  else  but" 
self-exaltation,  and  (under  a  pretence  of  hu- 
mility and  self-denial)  breach  of  that  unity, 
love  and  fellowship,  that  formerly  we  had  to- 
gether, and  the  good  esteem  we  had  one  of 
another  in  the  Lord.  Children  we  were  .of  one 
Father,  esteeming  one  another  above  ourselves 


in  the  Lord.  There  was  no  jar  or  contention 
among  us  then,  but  all  dwelt  together  in  love 
and  unity,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  that  blessed 
gospel  of  peace,  life  and  salvation. 

At  my  return  home  from  London,  I  was  soon 
taken  to  the  same  prison  with  my  Friends  in 
Welch-Pool ;  and  a.Jittle  before  I  came'among 
them  to  prison,  the  under-jailer  dreamed  that 
he  had  in  his  fold  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  that  he 
was  wrestling  to  get  in  one  ram  among  the 
sheep,  but  could  not  get  him  in ;  but  when  I 
came  to  prison,  he  said  to  my  friend  Charles 
Lloyd,  "  Now  I  have  got  the  old  ram  in  among 
the  sheep."  But  the  jailer  turned  me  out  that 
night  to  my  wife  and  family ;  and  though  I 
had  the  name  of  a  prisoner,  and  was  premunired, 
as  the  rest  of  my  Friends  and  brethren  were 
for  several  years,  yet  I  was  not  kept  close 
prisoner. 

This  was  a  time  when  most  travelling  Friends 
were  taken  up  prisoners,  and  though  I  was  a 
prisoner,  yet  it  lay  upon  me  to  get  liberty  to  go 
and  visit  Friends  in  several  counties  of  England 
and  Wales.  So  I  followed  my  good  Guide,  that 
showed  me  what  to  do.  I  went  to  the  jailer, 
and  told  him  I  had  an  occasion  to  go  out  a 
little  while,  and  I  could  not  go  without  ac- 
quainting him  of  it,  because  I  was  his  prisoner. 
He  said,  "  I  warrant  you  will  go  to  preach  some 
wheie  or  other,  and  then  you  will  be  taken  to 
prison;  and  what  shall  I  do  then,  said  he  V  I 
told  him  that  if  I  was  taken  prisoner,  I  would 
send  to  him  where  I  was,  and  he  might  send 
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for  me  if  he  pleased ;  so  he  bid  me  have  a  care 
of  myself. 

In  a  little  time,  in  the  love  of  God  I  took 
my  leave  here  of  my  friends  and  family,  and 
committed  myself  to  the  protection  of  the  Al- 
mighty. I  went  to  Shrewsbury,  and  so  to 
Worcestershire,  where  I  had  good  service  for 
the  Lord ;  so  to  Tewkesbury,  where  I  was 
never  before.  An  ancient  woman  Friend  fol- 
lowed my  horse,  and  before  I  had  put  up  at 
the  inn,  she  was  with  me,  and  very  cordially 
said,  "  She  had  a  sense  upon  her,  that  I  was 
one  of  her  (heavenly)  Father's  children."  I 
went  in  and  refreshed  me  a  little,  and  asked 
her,  whether  she  thought  I  might  have 
a  meeting  with  Friends  that  evening.  She 
readily  said,  "  She  would  acquaint  Friends  of 
it ;"  and  after  she  had  gone  a  little  way  out 
of  the  inn,  she  returned  again,  and  "  desired 
to  know  my  name,  that  she  might  acquaint 
Friends  of  it."  I  was  straightened  in  myself 
to  give  her  my  name,  though  I  knew  not  the 
cause  then ;  but  I  desired  her  to  go  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  if  I  came  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  they  would  receive  me.  So  she 
went,  and  came  again  and  told  me,  "  I  might 
have  a  meeting ;"  which  was  appointed  to  be 
at  Susan  Smithen's ;  and  a  blessed  heavenly 
meeting  we  had,  and  the  Lord  gave  to  us  our 
expected  end ;  there  were  several  professors  at 
the  meeting.  Some  came  to  me  next  morning, 
and  discoursed  friendly  with  me  about  the 
things  of  God. 

From  thence  I  went  through  Gloucestershire, 
where  I  had  good  meetings,  and  so  to  Bristol. 
When  I  was  clear  of  Bristol,  the  Lord  having 
blessed  me,  and  preserved  me  so  far  in  my 
journey,  I  set  forward  towards  Pembrokeshire. 
I  travelled  without  any  companion  but  the 
Lord  alone,  who  was  with  me  all  along  in  my 
journey  ;  he  was  my  helper  and  preserver.  So 
I  came  to  the  house  of  our  Friend  Lewis 
Davies,  who  gladly  received  me  in  the  Lord. 
Staying  there  some  time,  they  lent  me  a  horse 
to  go  to  a  meeting  at  Bedstone,  and  I  left  my 
own  horse  behind  me,  thinking  he  might  rest 
for  some  days  after  my  hard  riding.  When  I 
came  to  the  place,  the  meeting  was  out  of  doors, 
there  being  no  house,  that  I  knew  of,  that 
could  contain  the  multitude  of  people.  When 
we  came  to  the  meeting,  Meredith  Edwards, 
(whom  Friends  judged  unfit  to  preach  the 
Gospel,)  had  the  confidence  to  speak  to  the 
people,  till  they  were  weary  of  him,  and  those 
that  were  sensible  were  burthened  by  him ; 
after  some  time  there  stood  up  a  Friend  and 
silenced  him.  I  sate  as  a  stranger  among 
them.  The  Lord  was  with  us,  his  good 
presence  was  our  comfort  and  satisfaction ;  and 
after  some  time  I  had  an  opportunity  to  open 
to  the  people,  those  things  that  belonged  to 
their  eternal  salvation  ;  and  having  concluded 


the  meeting  in  prayer,  this  man,  M.  Edwards 
aforesaid,  stood  up  again  and  preached  to  the 
people,  and  I  turned  my  back  and  came  away, 
and  the  Friends  with  most  part  of  the  people 
followed  me.  As  I  was  coming  out,  a  Friend 
came  and  told  me,  there  were  two  soldiers,  (I 
understood  afterwards,  they  were  the  two  sons 
of  a  priest,)  that  had  brought  my  horse  there 
some  miles.  When  I  saw  my  horse  I  drew 
nigh  to  them,  and  asked  them,  who  brought 
my  horse  there?  They  asked  me,  "  Whether 
I  was  the  man  that  came  from  Bristol  ?"  I 
said  I  was ;  then,  said  they,  "  You  are  the  man 
we  look  for."  I  asked  them  by  what  authority 
they  came,  or  what  warrant  they  had,  and  they 
showed  me  their  swords  and  pistols.  I  told 
them,  such  warrants  highwaymen  had.  Then 
I  asked  them,  how  they  durst  venture  so, 
among  such  a  company  ?  They  said,  "  They 
knew  we  were  peaceable  men,  and  would  not 
resist;  otherwise,  they  would  have  brought 
greater  force."  I  told  Friends,  we  were  not 
bound  to  obey  them,  and  desired  Friends  to 
part,  and  leave  only  two  or  three  with  me;  but 
Friends7  love  was  so  great  to  me,  that  they 
kept  mostly  in  a  body  about  me.  So  I  desired 
the  Friend,  to  take  my  saddle  and  bridle,  that 
was  upon  the  Friend's  horse  that  I  rid  to  the 
meeting  on,  and  put  them  upon  my  own  horse  ; 
so  I  got  upon  my  horse,  and  bid  them  lay 
their  hands  off  my  horse,  for  I  feared  not  their 
swords  nor  pistols ;  but  if  they  had  a  warrant 
from  any  justice  of  peace,  or  lawful  magistrate 
within  in  the  county,  I  would  obey  it.  Then 
they  let  my  horse  go,  and  I  turned  a  little  aside, 
and  saw  them  lay  hold  of  the  other  man, 
M.Edwards;  I  could  not  call  him  a  Friend, 
because  he  was  not  guided  by  a  right  spirit ; 
and  I  turned  myself  to  them  again,  and  told 
them,  that  if  any  justice  of  peace,  or  any  lawful 
magistrate  within  in  the  county,  had  anything  to 
say  to  me  that  came  from  Bristol,  they  should 
hear  of  me  at  the  house  of  William  Bateman  in 
Haverford-west.  I  told  them  my  business 
would  require  some  stay  in  the  country;  so 
they  let  us  go  pretty  friendly;  and  I  had  several 
brave  meetings  in  Haverford-west,  and  other 
places  in  the  country.  The  last  I  had  was  at 
Ponchison  among  the  Welch  ;  they  having  no- 
tice of  a  Welchman  coming  to  keep  a  meeting 
in  those  parts,  many  came  to  that  meeting,  and 
good  service  I  had  for  the  Lord,  his  truth 
being  declared  in  their  own  language  to  them.  \ 
We  had  the  meeting  out  of  doors,  a'nd  I  stood 
with  my  back  towards  Thomas  Simmon's  wall 
of  his  house.  I  was  young  and  strong,  and  my 
voice  was  heard  to  the  steeple- house,  and  most 
of  them  came  out  to  hear  me ;  and  very  few 
came  out  with  the  priest  when  he  had  done.  , 
When  the  priest  saw  such  a  multitude,  he  was 
moved  to  passion,  and  would  have  had  the 
constable  take  me  down.    It  was  reported, 
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some  said  to  the  priest,  they  would  not  take 
me  down,  for  I  preached  Christ  and  the  Gospel 
to  them,  and  they  would  have  him  come  and 
learn  of  me  himself.  I  was  informed,  that  the 
priest's  wife  and  two  of  his  daughters  were  at 
the  meeting,  and  were  very  loving  and  tender, 
and  came  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth.  The 
Lord  was  not  wanting  to  us ;  his  life,  power 
and  good  presence  was  with  us,  and  that  meet- 
ing was  the  last  I  had  in  Pembrokeshire  at  that 
time.  The  Friends  of  that  county  were  very 
loving  and  careful  of  Friends  that  came 
from  far  to  visit  them.  They  dwelt  in  love 
and  unity  among  themselves.  My  service  was 
weighty  upon  me,  being  myself  only,  without 
a  companion;  the  Lord  alone,  that  knew  the 
integrity  of  my  heart,  was  my  comfort,  support 
and  exceeding  great  reward.  As  for  M.  Ed- 
wards, the  two  men  before  mentioned  took  him 
before  a  justice  ;  the  justice  would  have  been 
moderate  to  him,  and  would  have  showed  him 
kindness,  but  he,  by  his  ungoverned  temper, 
provoked  the  justice  to  passion,  so  that  he 
committed  him  to  the  House  of  Correction  as  a 
vagrant  for  three  months,  to  the  great  trouble 
of  Friends. 

I  was  informed  that  the  justices  and  magis- 
trates of  that  county  were  generally  very  mod- 
erate in  the  hardest  times  of  persecution. 
From  Ponchison  I  took  my  leave  of  Friends  in 
Pembrokeshire,  and  came  pretty  directly  home, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  the  comfort 
of  my  wife  and  family,  and  those  Friends  that 
were  prisoners  ;  and  the  jailer  was  well  satisfied 
that  I  came  to  my  prison,  without  farther 
trouble  to  him;  there  were  several  taken 
prisoners,  at  those  meetings  I  was  at,  but  the 
Lord  preserved  and  delivered  me,  blessed  be 
his  holy  name  forever. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  DATED 
SIXTH  MONTH  28,  1863. 

It  is  a  delightful  season  of  the  year  to  be  in 
the  country ;  the  rains  of  the  last  day  or  two 
have  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  all  growing 
things,  and  vegetation  is  looking  fresh  and 
vigorous.  The  animated  creation  makes  the 
air  vocal  with  expression,  each  after  his  kind, 
and  all  nature  is  alive  and  joyous.  What  a 
lesson  is  this  for  some  of  us  who  would  dwell 
too  much  within  ourselves.  I  never  felt  more 
than  lately  the  solemn  teachings  of  Providence 
through  his  works,  and  his  outward  operations, 
how  each  thing  is  constituted  to  arrive  at  per- 
fection by  simply  yielding  to  that  gradual  pro- 
gression which  is  suited  to  its  needs,  and  how 
if  these  laws  are  not  violated  it  will  grow  into 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  "As  full,  as  perfect, 
in  a  hair  as  heart."  If  the  flower  is  planted  in 
a  poor  soil,  if  the  sunshine  seldom  smiles  upon 
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it,  or  the  rains  of  heaven  visit  it  but  seldom, 
the  little  plant  has  nothing  to  do  with  these 
discouraging  surroundings,  but  it  must  hold  up 
its  head  and  grow  the  best  it  can,  and  it  will 
fulfil  the  law  of  its  being.  So,  likewise,  we  are 
accountable  for  the  use  of  the  faculties  be- 
stowed upon  us,  and  if  we  endeavor* to  employ 
these  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  Giver, 
may  we  not  reasonably  expect  His  blessing  on 
our  efforts,  and  in  our  spirits  feel  His  spirit 
shine,  M  As  shines  the  sunbeam  in  a  drop  of 
dew." 

Oh,  what  can  be  compared  with  this  con- 
sciousness of  Deity  present  with  us — what  could 
be  greater  joy  !  Then,  shall  we  not  be  joyous 
who  are  heirs  of  such  great  joy  ?  Even  when 
pressed  down  with  a  sense  of  our  deficiencies 
and  discouragements,  we  can  take  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  these  light  afflictions  are  but 
of  the  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.* 


THOUGHTS  ON  CHRISTIAN  RETIREMENT. 
FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OP  THE  LATE  FREDERICK  MYERS. 
(Concluded  from  page  261.) 

But  to  return  to  the  suggestion  that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual 
soul,  labor  and  prayer  are  interdependent. 
Every  life  of  Christian  efficiency  must  be  one 
of  frequent  meditation.  No  one  can  be  really 
spiritually  wise  who  does  not  study  the  human 
heart  at  its  source,  and  he  can  only  approach 
near  to  that  in  the  depths  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. Experience  of  the  world,  as  it  is  called, 
is  said  to  bring  with  it  wisdom,  and  in  some 
cases  with  reason,  inasmuch  as  it  certainly  does 
enable  men  to  calculate  correctly  the  common- 
places of  life,  to  conjecture  skilfully  the  ordi- 
nary chances  of  conduct  ;  but  it  does  very  lit- 
tle indeed  to  help  us  in  understanding  or  in 
influencing  the  interior  life  of  the  earnest  and 
of  the  unworldly.  Here  it  is  helpless,  and 
worse.  The  eye  that  would  see  this  must  be 
enlightened  from  within — the  hand  that  would 
stir  more  than'' the  surface  must  be  strength- 
ened from  above. 

And  again  consider :  evangelical  religion  is 
emphatically  a  service  of  the  spirit.  It  is  the 
cultivation  of  a  peculiar  state  of  mind  and 
heart — a  state  which  is  the  preliminary  condi- 
tion essential  to  the  acceptable  performance  of 
any  act  of  duty  whatsoever;  and.  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  characteristic  state  of  thought  and 
feeling,  steady  and  frequent  contemplation  of 
the  distinguishing  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  indispensable.  The  performance  of 
any  series  of  acts,  whether  of  worship  or  of 
morality,  is  not  the  essence  of  Christianity,  it 
is  only  its  result;  and  though  it  uniformly 
causes  its  faithful  recipients  to  perform  all 
those  duties  which  lead  to  the  worldly  well- 
being  of  others  and  themselves,  yet  it  does  not 
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really  reside  in  any  heart  wherein  there  is  not 
a  sentiment  towards  Christ,  which  gives  to 
those  acts  a  significance  and  a  worth  quite 
other  than  that  derived  from  their  natural, 
visible  consequences.    Thus  the  view  taken  of 
life  and  duty  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  af- 
fecting our  motives  and  modes  of  thought, 
makes  the  cultivation  of  our  souls  the  one  thing 
needful  for  us — all  else,  however  important, 
only  secondary.  ***** 
The  education  of  our  own  souls,  the  working 
out  our  own  salvation  through  faith,  and  pen- 
itence, and  prayer,  and  love — the  calling  out 
into  exercise  every  faculty  He  has  given  us 
by  every  opportunity  of  grace  which  he  may 
give  us — doing  all  that  we  do  with  reference 
to  His  will,  and  in  reliance  on  His  help,  and 
out  of  gratitude  for  his  grace — this  should  be 
the  great  aim  and  business  of  our  lives.  And 
all  the  rest  that  we  do  in  the  world,  whatever 
it  be — let  it  be  a  course  of  works  of  duty,  or  of 
benevolence  never  so  good — to  be  of  worth  in 
God's  sight,  or  to  be  for  our  own  ultimate  good, 
must  be  done  subordinately  to  this  great  end, 
and  in  conformity  with  these  great  principles. 
Our  greatest  business  then  in  this  world  is  not 
to  do  good,  but  to  be  good — not  to  be  as  useful 
to  our  brethren  as  we  can,  but  so  to  become 
changed  by  God's  Spirit  into  his  image  that 
we  may  be  fitted  to  live  in  closer  communion 
with  him  forever.    To  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves  is  only  the  second  of  the  command- 
ments— to  love  God  above  all,  this  is  the  first. 
And  unless  all  our  duties  are  thus  performed 
with  reference  to  God's  will,  and  from  grati- 
tude for  his  grace,  then  however  outwardly 
useful  our  course  of  living  may  seem  to  be,  for 
the  highest  purposes  of  life  it  is  useless.  Most 
thankful  ought  we  to  be  indeed,  when  God 
makes  our  earthly  allotment  of  duty  to  be  in 
its  own  nature  favorable  to  our  bringing  forth 
much  fruit  to  his  glory  and  to  the  good  of  our 
fellow-men.    Perhaps  there  can  be  no  more 
glorious  spectacle  than  that  of  a  man  who, 
thankful  for  having  been  redeemed,  and  feel- 
ing himself  being  sanctified,  is  evidently  also 
being  permitted  to  be  a  co-operator  with  God 
in  bringing  about  some  great  purpose  of  his 
providence — energetically  and  faithfully  per- 
forming wide-spreading  duties,  with  'eye  and 
heart  ever  uplifted  towards  Him  who  he  be- 
lieves has  been  the  Author  and  will  be  the 
Finisher  of  his  faith;  and  thus,  so  passing 
through  things  temporal  as  to  make  them  all 
helps  to  his  gaining  the  things  that  are  eternal. 
Such  a  spectacle,  I  say,  of  active  and  extensive 
usefulness  combined  with  personal  edification, 
is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  attractive  inter- 
est.   But  let  it  also  be  remembered  how  great 
a  truth  it  is,  that 

{'  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait" — 


and  that  meekly  to  suffer  God's  will  is  as  sub- 
lime a  duty  as  actively  to  do  it. 

As  individuals,  then,  let  us  cherish  a  spirit 
of  contemplation — let  us  improve  a  time  of 
rest.  When  the  world  is  too  much  with  us, 
let  us  "  Rest  awhile."  When  our  very  works 
of  duty  or  labor  of  love  render  us  unquiet  or 
distracted,  let  us  "  Rest  awhile."  When  our 
studies,  however  intellectual,  are  engrossing  or 
harrassing  us  more  than  usual,  let  us  "  Rest 
awhile."  W  Rest,"  however,  not  for  mere 
indolence  and  slumber,  but  for  that  renewal 
and  refreshing  of  the  mind  which  closer  com- 
munion with  God  can  alone  impart.  Remem- 
ber that  mere  seclusion  from  the  world  will  not 
of  itself  be  necessarily  improving  to  us.  If 
meditation  on  the  Unseen  be  not  conjoined 
with  separation  from  the  visible,  the  very  ab- 
sence of  the  things  we  have  been  accustomed 
to,  will  only  endear  them  to  us  the  more. 
Closer  communion  with  God  is  that  alone  which 
can  efface  the  deepening  impressions  of  the 
world,  Or  counteract  its  unceasing  encroach- 
ments. If  there  be  not  this,  then  the  very 
examination  of  our  own  hearts  will  take  but  a 
form  of  selfishness,  and  our  retirement  will  be 
but  indolence,  or  worse.  The  heart  which  is 
empty  of  thoughts  of  God  will  be  full  of 
thoughts  of  that  world  which  is  enmity  to  God; 
it  will  be  but  a  mere  market-place  of  carnal  in- 
terests, or  as  an  open  space  for  every  worldly 
wayfarer  to  travel  on  or  abide. 

Most  unwisely,  then,  may  it  be  said,  will  he 
count  the  cost  who  thinks  that  such  seasons  of 
rest  as  I  am  recommending  are  superfluous  or 
waste — that  time  spent  in  prayer  is  time  lost  to 
duty.  Rather,  our  very  duties  may  become 
hindrances  to  our  improvement,  if  they  be  not 
done  in  this  thoughtful  spirit.  If  all  our- work, 
even  that  which  has  God's  service  expressly 
for  its  aim,  be  not  thus  ennobled  and  spiritual- 
ized by  contemplation,  however  useful  it  may 
be  to  others,  it  will  be  fruitless  and  even  hurt- 
ful to  ourselves.  We  know,  on  apostolic  au- 
thority, that  a  man  may  give  all  his  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  and  his  body  to  be  burned,  and 
yet  not  have  that  peculiar  spirit  which  is  char- 
acteristically Christian ;  and  so  perhaps  it  may 
be  that  a  man  may  live  a  moral,  and  respect- 
able, and  useful  life,  actively  engaged  in  a 
course  of  even  religious  acts,  and  yet  not  be  a 
Christian.  Devout  thoughtfulness  being  neg- 
lected, our  humility  before  God,  and  gratitude 
towards  Christ  is  lessened,  and  thus  our  fruits 
of  obedience,  though  seeming  fair,  are  turning 
inwardly  into  ashes ;  and  self-satisfaotion  ming- 
ling with  our  benevolence,  we  dissolve  the 
pearl  which  should  have  been  our  reward  in 
the  very  cup  of  our  seeming  charity.  Constant 
activity,  even  in  good  works,  has  always  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  us  away  from  watchfulness  over 
our  motives  of  action,  and  uninterrupted  use- 
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fulness  to  make  us  think  more  highly  of  our- 
selves than  we  ought  to  think  j  and  if  these 
things  be  not  counteracted  by  a  self-communion 
and  communion  with  God  proportionate  to  our 
activity,  then  though  outwardly  and  to  others 
we  be  still  zealous  and  benevolent,  yet  in  the 
eyes  of  Him  who  looks  not  at  the  outward  ap- 
pearance only,  we  shall  assuredly  be  seen  to  be 
also  prouder  and  colder  every  day,  and  gradu- 
ally less  like  Christ  continually.  Let  us  not 
then  ever  neglect  or  abridge  that  period  of  re- 
pose which  the  health  of  our  souls  requires  to 
be  devoted  to  communion  with  our  hearts,  and 
with  Him  who  is  greater  than  our  hearts.  Be 
sure  that  God  can  require  of  us  no  exertions 
for^  even  the  spiritual  well-being  of  others 
which  must  of  necessity  impair  our  own;  and 
that  if  our  own  souls  are  not  duly  edified,  it 
will  be  received  as  no  excuse  hereafter  that  we 
were  trying  to  do  God  more  service  the  while  j 
seeing  that  reason  alone  might  tell  us  that  our 
efforts  are  not  essential  to  God's  service,  while 
Scripture  everywhere  represents  the  cultivation 
of  personal  holiness  as  the  one  thing  needful 
for  ourselves. 

May  this  conviction  grow  among  us,  that 
Christian  religion  lies  as  much  in  discipline  of 
the  heart  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  may  we  take  this  as  our  abiding  mot- 
to :  "  In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength." 

"Man's  wisdom  is  to  seek 
His  strength  in  God  alone; 

And  e'en  an  angel  would  be  weak 
Who  trusted  in  his  own. 

"  Retreat  beneath  his  wings, 

And  in  his  grace  confide; 
This  more  exalts  the  King  of  kings, 

Than  all  thy  works  beside." 


GREEN  STREET  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  an  increasing  in- 
clination among  Friends  to  gather  their  own 
and  the  children  of  others  on  First-day  after- 
noon with  a  view  toward  making  it  a  profit- 
able season  to  them.  For  the  encouragement 
of  such,  the  teachers  of  the  First-day  school 
at  Green  Street,  published  last  year  in  the  In- 
telligencer a. short  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  interested  their  scholars,  and  the  sat- 
isfaction attending  their  efforts.  A  few  weeks 
ago  they  closed  for  the  summer.  The  experience 
of  the  second  year  has  been  equally  encourag- 
ing. At  the  opening  of  the  school  last  fall, 
the  greater  part  of  the  former  scholars  returned, 
and  during  the  session  of  eight  months  their 
interest  continued  unabated.  Among  the 
older  pupils  the  spirit  of  thoughtful  inquiry 
was  as  heretofore  very  apparent,  and  the  ani- 
mated manner  in  which  the  junior  ones  partici- 
pated in  the  conversational  and  other  lessons, 
has  encouraged  the  teachers  to  hope  that,  by 


thus  mingling  with  the  children,  they  may  have 
fostered  in  their  minds  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
and  the  true,  and  gained  much  for  them- 
selves from  this  intimate  intercourse  with  the 
young. 

If  there  are  any  who  have  felt  .desirous  to 
enter  upon  a  similar  work,  and  have  been  dis- 
couraged by  a  distrust  of  their  own  abilities, 
we  would  recommend  them  to  yield  to  the 
prompting,  not  looking  for  great  things.  A  sim- 
ple beginning  may  yield  the  fruit  required. 

Teachers. 


f  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

It  was  with  regret  I  noticed  in  an  editorial 
of  the  Intelligencer,  alluding  to  N.  R.'s  com- 
munication of  the  27th  of  6th  mo.,  an  admis- 
sion that  the  paying  of  a  militia  fine  by  Friends 
was  a  disputed  point.  The  article  on  war  in 
our  Discipline  says,  "  It  being  the  judgment  of 
this  meeting,  that  if  any  of  our  members  do, 
either  openly  or  by  connivance,  pay  any  fine, 
penalty,  or  tax,  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  for 
carrying  on  war,  or  allow  their  children,  ap- 
prentices or  servants  to  act  therein/'  &c,  "  that 
they  be  tenderly  dealt  with,"  &c.  That  man- 
ners, usages  and  forms  change  is  admitted,  but 
that  immutable  principle  does,  is  not ;  its  teach- 
ings have  been  the  same  in  all  ages.  The  tes- 
timony to  the  peaceable  principle  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  was  not  given  to  Friends  under 
the  influence  of  an  enlightened  reason,  but  by 
a  conviction  made  upon  the  mind  by  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  unfolding 
to  them  its  requisitions.  They  ceased  to  reason, 
and  gave  up  to  the  heavenly  vision,  and  were 
then  enabled  to  see  the  things  that  belonged  to 
Caesar  and  those  that  belonged  to  God ;  and 
to  render  that  which  was  due  to  whom  it  was 
due.  I  do  not  find  an  instance  on  record  where 
Jesus  gave  tribute  or  money  in  lieu  of  personal 
service.  He  set  the  example  of  giving  proper- 
ty for  property,  or  its  equivalent,  but  never 
admitted  the  right  of  the  governments  of  this 
world  to  require  of  their  subjects  duties  which 
they  felt  to  conflict  with  their  duty  to  their 
Creator,  or  to  give  an  equivalent  therefor.  This 
would  be  admitting  their  right  to  the  one  or 
the  other ;  and  if  to  one  (in  case  of  further  ne- 
cessity), just  so  much  to  the  other,  it  having 
been  gi^n  as  a  substitute,  and  so  accepted. 
Our  money  or  property  is  a  gift  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  as  well  as  any  other  blessing ;  when 
it  is  obtained  or  held  under  the  influence  and 
direction  of  His  teachings,  and  we  are  responsi- 
ble for  its  proper  use,  and  are  bound  only  to 
render  to  government  that  which  it  is  entitled 
to  for  privileges  enjoyed  in  common  with  our 
fellow  citizens.  In  the  days  of  early  Friends 
the  Church,  so  called,  claimed  a  right,  under 
the  law,  to  the  property  of  its  members,  and 
could  Friends  have  paid  tithes  they  would  no 
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doubt  have  saved  themselves  much  suffering ; 
but  would  they  have  borne  a  testimony  to  a  free 
gospel  ministry,  and  followed  the  example  of 
their  Holy  Pattern  of  suffering  even  unto  death, 
rather  than  swerve  from  doing  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  their  heavenly  Father's  will  ?  I 
do  not  undertake  to  review  the  article  in  ques- 
tion. With  me  the  reasoning  has  but  little 
force  ;  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament 
do  not  appear  appropriate,  there  being  no  evi- 
dence to  my  mind  that  Jesus  ever  directed 
money  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  personal  service 
required  at  the  time  by  the  then  governmental 
power,  but  simply  as  his  and  their  share  of  the 
common  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  the  whole 
people.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was 
for  any  express  purpose  other  than  for  the 
general  government  expenses. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  controversy, 
or  to  disprove  any  one's  views  by  argument, 
even  if  I  had  the  ability.  My  impressions  have 
been,  during  the  sad  condition  of  our  country, 
that  the  place  for  Friends  was  in  the  stillness, 
to  dwell  in  humility  and  watchfulness,  en- 
couraging one  another  to  abide  under  the  pro- 
tection of  that  Almighty  Arm  that  can  and  will 
sustain  all  those  who  put  their  trust  in  it. 

The  Intelligencer  is  received  by  many  and 
looked  upon  as  the  organ  of  our  Society  to  some 
extent;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  if  its  columns 
are  opened  for  the  doubting  or  disproving  of 
the  established  testimonies  held  by  Friends 
and  embodied  in  their  discipline,  I  fear  the 
tendency  will  be  to  weaken  and  scatter.  Doubt- 
less it  is  well  for  all  to  examine  closely  the 
ground  taken,  and  thus  be  able  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  hope  that  is  in  them;  but  for  Friends 
to  go  into  discussion  and  argument  among 
themselves  as  to  what  is  truth,  evinces  that  they 
are  not  settled  upon  the  alone  sure  foundation 
as  respects  their  professed  testimonies  and  prin- 
ciples. W.  Gr. 

7th  mo.  1st,  1863. 


WELLS  OF  SYEIA. 

A  passage  occurs  in  Genesis  24 :  11,  sq., 
which  groups  together  several  particulars  that 
make  up  an  oriental  scene  entirely  unique.  The 
age  is  that  of  the  patriarchs  ;  the  actors  are 
Eleazer,  Abraham's  servant,  and  Rebekah,  the 
destined  bride  of  Isaac ;  the  place  is  a  well  or 
tank  in  Mesopotamia,  outside  of  the  city ;  the 
time,  nightfall.  (l  And  he  made  his  camels  to 
kneel  down  without  the  city,  by  a  well  of  water, 
.at  the  time  of  the  evening,  even  the  time  that 
women  go  out  to  draw  water.  And,  behold, 
Rebekah  came  out,  with  her  pitcher  upon  her 
shoulder ;  and  she  went  down  to  the  well  and 
filled  her  pitcher  and  came  up."  A  modern  guide- 
book could  hardly  furnish  a  truer  picture  of 
what  occurs  at  the  close  of  every  day,  in  the 


vicinity  of  eastern  villages,  than  this  descrip- 
tion, written  so  many  thousand  years  ago.  The 
wells,  at  present,  exist  almost  universally  just 
out  of  the  town  ;  those  who  draw  the  water  are 
women  ;  they  perform  this  office  at  other  hours 
indeed,  but  especially  at  evening;  they  carry 
their  pitchers  upon  their  heads  or  shoulders  ; 
and  often,  though  this  depends  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tanks  or  fountains,  which  is  not 
always  the  same,  they  have  to  go  down  a  flight 
of  steps,  in  order  to  reach  the  water.  How 
vividly  depicted  in  my  mind  are  the  scenes  em- 
bodying these  traits  of  oriental  life,  which  I 
associate  with  Yebna,  Ramleh,  Bireh,  Beitin, 
Lebonah,  Nazareth,  Kana,  and  other  places 
still  ! 

The  task  of  fetching  water  for  domestic  uses 
is  performed  almost  wholly  by  females.  I  re- 
collect but  two  instances  in  which  I  saw  "  a 
man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water  ;"  and  I  think 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  Saviour  refers  to 
such  a  circumstance  (he  mentions  it  as  a  sign) 
implies  that  it  was  not  common.*  Morning  and 
evening  are  the  times  when  they  resort  to  the 
wells  most  frequently  ;  and  at  such  seasons  they 
may  be  seen  flocking  thither,  if  the  village  be 
one  of  any  size,  in  great  numbers,  carrying  with 
them  their  skin  bottles,  or  their  pitchers  and 
jars,  which,  having  filled  with  water,  they  place 
on  their  shoulders,  and  in  merry  groups  return 
to  their  homes.  The  tank  at  Ramleh,  in  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  like  the  well  to  which  Rebekah 
descended,  has  a  flight  of  steps  at  one  corner. 
The  upper  pool  of  Gj-ihon,  on  the  west  of  Jeru- 
salem, has  a  similar  descent  at  the  south-east 
and  south-west  corners.  The  reservoir,  supplied 
from  the  well  of  En-Rogel,  near  where  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  falls  into  that  of  J ehosaphat, 
has  steps  to  the  north-west  corner.  So,  too,  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  lies  in  the  bosom  of  a  deep  rock ;  and 
the  visitor  has  to  descend  two  series  of  steps 
before  he  comes  to  the  level  of  the  water.  I 
frequently  saw  women  come  to  this  place,  "  go 
down  to  the  well,"  fill  their  bottles,  and  bear 
them  away  on  their  heads  or  shoulders." 

Sometimes,  a  well  sweep,  or  windlass  is  used 
for  raising  the  water  ;  but  more  commonly  it  is 
done  by  means  of  a  rope  fastened  to  the  neck 
of  the  jar  or  bottle.  The  water  is  obtained  in 
this  manner  from  a  well  in  the  market  at  Athens 
at  the  present  time.  The  woman  at  the  well  of 
Samaria  refers  to  some  such  contrivance  when 
she  says  that  "the  well  was  deep,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  draw  with."  (John  4  :  11.)  The 
curb  stones  are  often  indented  with  deep  marks 
worn  by  the  friction  of  the  ropes  employed  in 
raising  water.    The  modern  Attica  abounds  in 


*  This  remark  has  occasioned  some  inquiry.  I 
am  happy  to  find  the  observation  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Barclay  (City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  81). 
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such  remains  of  an  antiquity  as  old  probably  as 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars. 

It  is  a  familiar  sight  still  to  see  a  flock  of 
sheep,  or  several  flocks,  crouching  at  a  watering- 
place;  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  Jacob 
"  looked,  and  behold  a  well  in  the  field,  and  lo  ! 
there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it ; 
for  out  of  that  well  they  watered  the  flocks." 
(Genesis  29  :  2.)  It  is  added,  that  *  a  great 
stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth."  This  pre- 
caution is  necessary,  especially  in  certain  places 
where  the  wind  would  otherwise  blow  the  sand 
into  the  well  and  fill  it  up.  In  approaching 
the  ancient  Sychar,  I  passed  a  well,  the  mouth 
of  which  was  stopped  with  a  stone  so  large  that 
the  united  strength  of  two  men  would  be  re- 
quired to  move  it.  The  daughters  of  Laban 
speak  of  the  size  of  the  stone  on  the  well's 
mouth  (Genesis  29  :  8),  as  a  reason  why 
they  could  not  water  their  flocks  without  assist- 
ance. 

In  Genesis  30  :  38,  "  troughs"  are  mentioned, 
from  which  the  sheep  and  cattle  were  accus- 
tomed to  drink.  I  seldom  saw  a  well,  in  the 
open  country,  that  was  not  furnished  with  this 
needful  apparatus.  In  some  instances,  the 
trough  was  a  long  stone  block  hollowed  out, 
from  which  a  number  of  animals  could  drink 
at  once ;  in  other  instances  the  troughs  were 
smaller,  several  of  them  lying  about  the  same 
well,  from  which  one  animal  only  could  drink 
at  a  time.  One  of  the  saddest  sights  with 
which  the  traveller  has  to  acquaint  himself  is 
that  of  a  sarcophagus  applied  occasionally  to 
this  use,  which  may  have  contained  the  body 
of  a  Roman  procurator  or  a  Jewish  ethnarch. — 
Hackett. 


UNSUSPECTED  SOURCE  OF  DISEASE. 

Analysis  was  recently  made  of  water  from  a 
well  in  Middlesex  county.  The  owner  was 
certain  that  no  impurity  could  arise  from  sources 
suggested,  but  rigid  and  persistent  investigation 
disclosed  the  fact,  that  the  servant  girl 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  emptying  the 
"  slops ';  into  a  cavity  at  the  kitchen  door 
(formed  by  the  displacement  of  several  bricks 
in  the  pavement,)  where  they  were  readily  ab- 
sorbed. Although  the  well  was  quite  remote, 
the  intervening  space  was  filled  with  coarse 
sand  and  rubble  stones,  and  hence  the  unclean 
liquids  found  an  easy  passage  to  the  water. 
This  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  illness  in  the 
family. 

In  cities  and  large  towns,  where  excrementi- 
tious  matters  accumulate  rapidly  around  dwel- 
lings compacted  together,  it  is  difficult  to  locate 
wells  remote  from  danger,  and  hence  it  might 
seem  that  suspicion  should  be  confined  to  these 
localities.  This,  however,  is  not  a  safe  conclu- 
sion. JIow  often  do  we  see,  upon  isolated  farms 


in  the  country,  the  well  located  within,  or 
upon,  the  margin  of  the  barnyard,  near  the 
huge  manure  heaps,  reeking  with  ammonia 
and  other  gases,  the  prolific  sources  of  soluble 
salts,  which  find  access  to  the  water  and  ren- 
der it  unfit  as  a  beverage  for  man  or  beast. 
It  may,  no  doubt,  be  a  convenience  to  the 
farmer  to  have  his  water-supply  so  situated 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  occupants  of  his 
barn  and  dwelling,,  but  it  is  full  of  danger. 

Whilst  admitting  that  such  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  water  of  many  wells,  doubts  may 
arise  with  some,  whether  substances  not  de- 
cidedly poisonous,  and  received  in  such  quanti- 
ties, can,  after  all,  be  productive  of  much 
harm,  or  the  real  source  of  illness.  To  the 
great  majority  of  people  they  are  certainly 
harmless,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
a  class,  and  one  or  more  are  found  in  almost  every 
family,  whose  peculiar  sensitive  organization 
does  not  admit  of  the  presence  of  any  extraneous 
agent  in  food  or  drink,  or  in  what  they  in- 
hale. The  functions  of  life  and  health  are 
disturbed  by  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  usual  or  normal  condition  of  things  around 
them. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  thousandth  paTt 
of  a  grain  of  one  of  the  salts  of  lead,  dissolved 
in  water  and  taken  daily,  will  disturb  the  sys- 
tem of  any  one  ;  and  yet  such  is  the  case.  We 
can  see  no  reason  why  a  very  little  nitrate  of 
potassa,  or  soda,  or  lime,  taken  in  the  same 
way,  should  produce  any  effect;  still  stranger 
is  it  that  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  dust  dis- 
lodged from  painted  wall-papers,  received  into 
the  lungs,  should  make  inroads  upon  the 
health. 

Several  instances  of  this  latter  result  have 
recently  come  to  my  knowledge.  In  two  fami- 
lies of  the  highest  respectability  in  this  city, 
illness  of  an  unusual  and  protracted  character 
existed,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  physician, 
portions  of  the  green  wall-paper  of  the  dwel- 
ling were  submitted  to  me  for  analysis.  The 
pigments  were  found  to  consist  mainly  of  ar- 
seniate  of  copper,  and  upon  the  removal  of  the 
papers  the  illness  disappeared.  In  experi- 
menting with  apparently  the  most  suitable 
apparatus,  and  employing  delicate  chemical 
tests,  in  rooms  the  walls  of  which  were  covered 
with  these  arsenical  papers,  no  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  poison  in  the  atmosphere  has  been 
afforded ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  results 
of  all  similar  experiments  made  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 
We  must  conclude  that  agents  not  recognizable 
by  chemical  tests  are  capable  of  disturbing  vital 
processes.  The  evidence  is  very  clear  that  in 
instances  of  illness  confined  to  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  a  household,  the  cause  may  be  due  to 
some  accidental  disturbance  with  which  all  are 
equally  brought  in  contact,  but  which  has  not 
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the  power  of  injuriously  influencing  but  a  part. 
It  is  also  clear  that  these  sources  of  disease  are 
of  such  a  character  as  easily  to  escape  detection, 
and  therefore  any  facts  of  experience  which 
may  serve  as  guides  to  their  discovery  are  worthy 
of  record. — Journal  of  Health. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  11,  1863. 

As  most  of  the  Editorial  Committee  expect 
to  be  absent  from  the  city  for  a  few  weeks, 
they  hope  this  may  be  accepted  as  an  apology, 
should  correspondents  find  their  communica- 
tions sometimes  unattended  to. 


Our  correspondent,  W.  G.,  who  replies  in  this 
number  to  the  article  entitled  "  Friends  and 
Government  Requisitions,"  which  appeared  in 
our  paper  of  the  27th  of  6th  mo.,  must  have  at- 
tached a  meaning  to  the  phrase,  "  a  disputed 
point,"  used  in  our  editorial  note,  which  it  was 
not  intended  to  convey.  The  expression  simply 
meant,  that  though  there  appeared  to  be  force 
in  the  suggestions  of  N.  R.,  (and  they  are  given 
but  as  suggestions,)  they  were  not  so  self-evi- 
dent that  they  did  not  admit  of  being  disputed. 
If  W.  G.  will  agjfcin  attentively  read  the  essay 
in  question,  we  think  he  will  not  be  willing  to 
characterize  it  as  tending  to  "  throw  doubt  upon, 
or  disprove,  the  established  testimonies  held  by 
Friends."  N.  R.  begins  by  assuming  the  Chris 
tian  testimony  against  war  as  one  of  those  M  first 
principles,"  to  which  he  would  have  us  recur, 
and  it  is  alluded  to  throughout  his  essay  as  a 
settled  principle  among  Friends,  while  the  out- 
ward regulation  which  prescribes  what  shall  be 
considered  as  a  violation  of  this  testimony,  and 
how  it  shall  be  treated,  he  considers  matters  for 
examination  and  discussion. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  testimonies 
of  Truth  which  we  profess  should  not  be  held 
ignorantly  and  blindly  as  mere  traditions,  in 
which  case  they  will  be  unaccompanied  with 
charity;  nor  yet  recklessly  departed  from  because 
their  beauty  and  value  are  not  seen ;  and  we 
should  welcome  whatever  may  make  them 
a  subject  of  thought  among  our  members.  We 
therefore  do  not  share  the  fears  of  our  corres- 
pondent, that  discussions  of  this  kind  "  tend  to 
weaken  and  scatter ;"  for,  if  conducted  in  a 


candid  and  patient  spirit,  we  cannot  think  they 
have  such  a  tendency. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PETROLEUM. 

Inventions  and  discoveries;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  articles  into  the  purposes  of  life, 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  many  im- 
portant additions  to  the  stock  of  human  com- 
forts and  conveniences,  pass  with  but  little 
historical  allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
origin. 

Had  it  been  predicted  ten  years  ago,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  this  country, 
would  at  the  present  time  be  indebted  for  their 
illuminating  conveniences  to  an  article  obtained 
directly  from  the  earth;  the  predictor  would 
probably  have  been  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  Fitch,  of  steamboat  memory,  some  hundred 
years  ago,  who  was  regarded  as  partially  insane 
by  Philadelphia  capitalists,  for  the  reason  that 
when  applying  to  them  for  pecuniary  aid,  to 
construct  a  steamboat,  he  ventured  to  predict, 
that  even  if  for  want  of  assistance  he  should  then 
fail  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  still  the  time 
would  «certainly  arrive  when  the  noble  Dela- 
ware would  be  navigated  by  steam,  with  a  speed 
equal  at  least  to  five  miles  an  hour. 

The  steam  prediction  was  so  improbable  that 
it  subjected  Fitch  to  the  imputation  of  mental 
alienation,  and  the  predictor  in  regard  to  pe- 
troleum as  an  illuminator,  would  probably  have 
shared  the  same  imputation. 

But  the  steam  prediction  has  been  more  than 
realized,  and  petroleum,  though  its  advent  was 
but  as  yesterday,  is  now  by  the  aid  of  steam  and 
other  agencies,  conveyed  to  remote  parts  of  this 
continent  and  to  Europe  also. 

Although  the  knowledge  of  the  article  has, 
until  quite  recently,  been  restricted  mostly  to 
scientific  persons,  and  to  others  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  oil  springs,  yet  historical  allu- 
sions establish  the  knowledge  of  its  existence 
in  several  of  the  Western  States  from  a  very 
early  period,  and  in  several  European  countries 
also ;  although  in  that  portion  of  the  globe  it 
has  as  yet  appeared  in  limited  quantities,  unless 
under  a  different  name. 

But  the  present  bountiful  flow  of  the  article 
in  the  well-known  oil  localities  of  our  own 
country,  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other, 
although  this  may  admit  of  a  question.  The 
petroleum  springs  and  wells  in  the  Burman  em- 
pire, have  long  been  known  as  pouring  out  an 
almost  fabulous  supply  of  the  article.  Profes- 
sor Philips,  of  geological  reputation,  says  that 
in  that  country,  within  two  districts,  not  very 
remote  from  each  other,  are  five  hundred  and 
twenty  wells  in  full  activity,  furnishing  four 
hundred  thousand  hogsheads  annually,  probably 
English  measure,  equal  to  eight  hundred  thou 
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sand  barrels.  I  have  seen  no  estimate  of  the 
production  of  our  own  country,  but  if  it  does 
not  yet  exceed  the  Asiatic  supply,  it  probably 
will  eventually  \  the  seventy  thousand  barrels 
exported  the  past  year  being  but  a  small  part  in 
the  general  production. 

Petroleum  consists  mainly  of  carbon,  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  similar  to  many  other  articles 
known  by  different  names,  as  naphtha,  bitumen, 
asphaltum,  benzoin,  or  as  it  is  known  in  com- 
merce, benzine,  and  also  an  article  discovered 
by  Humboldt,  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
South  America,  called  by  the  natives,  Moya, 
which  issues  from  the  earth  in  a  semi-fluid  con- 
dition, and  in  such  quantities  as  to  spread  ex- 
tensively over  the  ground,  and  which,  upon  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  hardens,  and  is  used  by  the 
inhabitants  for  fuel. 

Professor  Cleavland,  some  years  ago  advanced 
the  opinion  that  petroleum  is  essentially  the 
same  as  naphtha,  and  that  naphtha  becomes  pe- 
troleum upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  after 
the  loss  of  its  more  volatile  particles.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly inflammable.  According  to  Philips, 
"  Copious  springs  of  naphtha  occur  also  on  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  earth  in  that  vicinity  con- 
stantly exhales  its  vapors,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
inhabitants,  by  concentrating  this  vapor  and 
passing  it  through  tubes,  have  a  perpetual  light, 
and  that  they  cook  their  food  by  this  kind  of 
fire.  It  is  collected  by  digging  wells  a  few 
yards  deep.  It  is  also  found  in  Sicily,  Hun- 
gary, and  Siberia,  and  the  streets  of  Genoa  are 
said  to  be  lighted  with  it."  The  fact  of  its 
being  exhaled  from  the  earth  in  such  quantities 
indicates  that  there  are  vast  subterranean  reser- 
voirs, which,  when  explored,  may  rival  the  cele- 
brated oil  regions  of  our  own  country.  The 
opinion  of  Professor  Cleavland,  that  petroleum 
and  naphtha  are  nearly  identical,  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  American  naph- 
tha is  becoming  an  article  of  commerce  in  our 
own  country,  being  obtained  in  the  process  of 
the  distillation  or  purification  of  crude  petro- 
leum, and  is  used  extensively  in  cleansing  wool, 
as  a  substitute  for  spirits  of  turpentine.  As 
naphtha  is  found  in  combination  or  coincidence 
with  petroleum  here,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  pe- 
troleum may  exist  in  a  similar  relative  position 
with  naphtha  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  where  naphtha 
abounds. 

There  are  interesting  historical  incidents 
which  indicate  that  extensive  areas  at  the 
head  of  the  Mediterranean  and  vicinity,  were 
formerly  strongly  imbued  with  petroleum  or 
naphtha,  or  a  similar  combustible  substance. 
The  city  of  Antioch,  once  renowned  as  the  third 
city  in  point  of  importance  in  the  world,  was 
visited  in  the  sixth  century  by  an  earthquake, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  a  raging  fire  extended 
over  a  region  of  fifty  miles  in  diameter,  des- 
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troying  the  lives  of  nearly  aquarterof  a  million 
of  people..  I  do  not  allude  to  the  earthquake 
as  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  or  as  differing  in 
itself  from  other  similar  catastrophes,  but  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  attention  to  the  con- 
flagration, which  extended  over  and  nearly  des- 
olated an  area  of  fourteen  hundred  square  miles. 

It  is  evident  that  a  "  raging  fire/'  to  use  the 
language  of  the  historian,  could  not  have  swept 
over  that  extensive  region,  unless  it  were  fed 
by  some  element  different  from  what  ordinarily 
supports  combustion.  For  earthquakes  are  not 
necessarily,  nor  are  they  generally  attended  by 
conflagrations  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and 
probably  never  so,  unless  petroleum,  or  naphtha, 
or  benzine,  or  bitumen,  or,  I  might  add,  as- 
phaltum, in  their  concrete,  or  fluid,  or  gassified 
forms,  are  erupted  from  the  earth  by  the  dis- 
turbing causes  which  produce  the  concussion. 

The  Scriptural  narrative  of  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  of  Adnah  and  Zeboim, 
derive  some  interest  from  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Their  destruction  is  a  subject  of  frequent 
allusion  in  Biblical  history.  Whatever  is  known 
of  that  dread  catastrophe  is  derived  from  this 
source.  The  commonly  received  opinion  that 
they  were  destroyed  and  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake,  and  that  the  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea  flows  over  the  ruins  of  those  cities,  and 
that  their  remains  at  times  are  visible,  is  prob- 
ably fabulous  and  merely  traditionary.  If  those 
cities  were  submerged  or  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  event  is  not  recorded  in  Scripture  ; 
but  Scripture  narrative  fully  sustains  the  opin- 
ion that  they  were  destroyed  by  a  fire,  similar 
to  that  which  devastated  the  country  in  the  re- 
gion of  Antioch. 

The  narrative  of  the  sacred  historian  is  ex- 
ceedingly graphic  and  definite.  "  Then  the 
Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brim- 
stone and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven,  and 
he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which 
grew  upon  the  ground."  "  And  Abraham  gat 
up  early  in  the  morning  to  the  place  where  he 
stood  before  the  Lord,  and  he  looked  towards 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  towards  all  the  land 
of  the  plain,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country 
went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace." 

This  visitation  which  destroyed  those  cities, 
and  all  the  plain,  and  all  that  grew  upon  the 
ground,  when  the  smoke  of  the  country  went 
up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  which  oc- 
curred near  four  thousand  years  ago,  is  re- 
markably descriptive  of  the  raging  fire  which 
devastated  the  country  around  Antioch,  about 
twenty-four  hundred  years  afterwards.  The 
abundance  of  bitumen  upon  the  shores  and 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  indicates  that  that  re- 
gion abounds  with  the  elements  both  subterra- 
nean and  sub-serial,  similar  to  what  produced 
the  conflagration  at  Antioch  and  the  surround- 
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ing  country.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
brimstone  enters  largely  into  the  combination 
of  bitumen,  and  that  the  whole  region  is  bitu- 
minous, we  may  perceive  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidental agencies  by  which  "  all  the  plain  and 
all  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  all  which 
grew  upon  the  ground,"  and  also  the  region 
around  Antioch  subsequently  were  destroyed. 

The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  not 
very  remote  from  the  Mediterranean,  are  rep- 
resented by  travellers  as  so  abounding  with 
bitumen,  slime,  or  mineral  pitch,  as  to  be  un- 
suitable for  drink,  and  the  sulphurous  steam 
even  affects  fruit  on  the  shore.  Sulphur  is  well 
known  to  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of 
bitumen,  forming  about  thirty-five  per  cent  of 
that  article. 

The  circumstantial  evidences  then  are,  that 
petroleum,  naphtha,  bitumen,  asphaltum,  and 
their  kindred  combustible  substances,  abound 
in  the  localities  named,  in  either  a  liquid  or 
concrete  form,  to  an  extent  which  it  is  difficult 
to  over-estimate.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  celebrated  oil  regions  of  our  own  country 
have  to  be  perforated  frequently,  to  the  depth  of 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  to  obtain  the 
article,  while  in  Asia,  and  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  it  so  abounds  near  the  surface  as  to 
be  collected  from  wells  but  a  few  feet  deep, 
and  in  other  instances  as  to  exhale  copiously 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  are  warranted 
in  the  opinion  that  the  present  supply  of  the 
article  is  but  a  precursor  to  the  vast  quantity 
which  will  yet  be  made  available  by  the  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  of  man ;  and  we  are  fur- 
ther warranted  in  the  opinion  that  in  other  re- 
gions, now  perhaps  but  partially  explored,  there 
are  resources  of  this  and  similar  substances 
sufficient  to  administer  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  human  family  through  long 
periods  of  time.  The  suggestion  that  from  the 
very  earth  is  henceforth  to  be  derived  our  prin- 
cipal illuminating  element,  and  that  the  supply 
will  likely  continue 'unexhausted  "  through  the 
ages  of  time,"  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  start- 
ling proposition,  but  not  any  more  so  than 
would  have  been  the  averment  fifty  years  ago, 
that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  contains  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  million  tons  of 
coal,  that  being  the  estimate  of  Professor 
Rogers,  the  State  Surveyor  of  Pennsylvania, 
upon  the  subject;  a  quantity  probably  capable 
of  supplying  a  population  equal  to  the  present 
coal  consuming  population  of  the  Atlantic 
States  thirty  to  forty  thousand  years. 

The  general  opinion  among  geologists  is  that 
petroleum  is  the  drainage  or  filtrate  from  coal 
beds,  which,  escaping  from  its  connection  or 
combination  with  coal,  becomes  collected  into 
reservoirs,  and  eventually  makes  its  way  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  is  reached  by  the  deep 


penetrating  implements  of  the  oil-seeker.  This 
solution  of  the  question  of  origin  is  not  suffi- 
ciently sustained  by  practical  investigation  to 
command  our  full  assent.  The  more  extensive 
the  coal  formation,  and  the  greater  the  mass  of 
the  coal  bed,  the  more  likely  would  some  oil  be 
found  in  combination  or  connection  with  such 
coal  deposits ;  but  no  such  indications  are  to  be 
found,  or  not  to  any  satisfactory  extent. 

Heath's  mine,  in  Virginia,  is  represented  to 
contain  a  coal  bed  fifty  feet  in  thickness;  a  coal 
bed  near  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  is  said  to  be  twenty- 
five  feet  thick ;  at  Mauch  Chunk  is  a  coal  bed 
forty  to  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  in  the  basin  of  the 
Schuylkill  are  fifty  alternate  seams  of  coal, 
twenty- five  of  which  are  more  than  three  feet  in 
thickness.  In  Nova  Scotia  is  a  coal  formation 
fourteen  hundred  feet  deep,  and  containing 
seventy-five  alternate  layers  of  coal.  The  White- 
haven coal  mine  in  England,  has  been  worked 
twelve  hundred  feet  deep,  and  extends  a  mile 
under  the  sea,  and  the  New  Castle  coal  mine  in 
the  same  country  has  been  worked  to  the  depth 
of  fifteen  hundred,  and  bored  to  the  additional 
depth  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  without  finding 
the  bottom  of  the  coal  measure.  As  these  reci- 
tations comprise  some  of  the  most  extensive  coal 
deposits  known,  and  as  no  oil  indications,  or 
none  of  considerable  character  have  been  dis- 
covered, we  may,  perhaps,  for  the  present  afford 
to  be  skeptical  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
that  petroleum  is  the  drainage  of  coal  beds. 
I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that  is  gen- 
erally used,  that  reservoirs  of  petroleum  may 
exist  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  coal  formations 
whence  they  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin. 
This  argument,  however,  does  not  enlighten  the 
subject.  The  mighty  Mississippi  may  be  traced 
thousands  of  miles  to  its  minutest  origin,  but ' 
the  little  rills,  however  small,  are  there,  and  are 
discoverable,  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  or  im- 
agine a  geological  argument,  why,  if  petroleum 
is  the  drainage  of  coal,  some  little  oil  rills  are 
not  found  deep  down  in  the  caverns  of  the  coal 
formations. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  the  general  opinion 
among  geologists  is,  that  petroleum  is  derived 
from  coal  beds,  and  that  coal  formations  are 
traceable  to  vast  accumulations  of  vegetable 
substances,  the  process  going  on  through  untold 
ages  of  time,  and  that  the  preternatural  growth 
of  the  then  existing  vegetable  organisms  was 
stimulated  and  fostered  by  a  preponderating  ac- 
cumulation of  carbonic  acid  gas,  existing  in  com- 
bination with  the  atmosphere.  In  the  language 
of  an  interesting  author,  "  The  vast  store-house 
of  fuel  in  the  form  of  coal,  which  is  now  locked 
up  in  the  earth,  subject  to  the  demand  of  labor, 
floated  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  age  long  since 
past.  At  that  age  neither  man  nor  any  other 
land  animal  could  exist,  as  the  air  was  charged 
with  a  deadly  gas." 
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The  above  quotation  may  be  received  as  an 
evidence  that  even  the  granite  science  of  geol- 
ogy has  not  entirely  escaped  the  invasion  of  un 
demonstrative  theories.  This  doctrine,  how- 
ever, will  doubtless  be  generally  accepted  by 
geologists,  (although  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  un- 
satisfactory to  many  independent  thinkers,) 
until  a  more  satisfactory  one  can  be  presented, 
as  illustrated  by  the  procedure  of  the  early  Pu- 
ritans of  Connecticut,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
anything  better,  enacted  the  following  :  "  Re- 
solved, that  the  word  of  God  be  the  law  of  the 
land  until  we  have  time  to  make  a  better." 

Professor  Silliman,  in  his  earlier  geological 
career,  advanced  some  sentiments  which,  in  his 
maturer  judgment,  he  would  doubtless  have  re- 
garded as  almost  puerile,  and  it  would  be  neither 
strange  nor  unexpected,  if  the  rapidly  progress- 
ing condition  of  geological  science  should  ma- 
terially modify  some,  of  the  present  popular 
doctrines  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  petroleum 
and  other  kindred  substances. 

Gideon  Frost. 
Mationicock,  Long  Island,  6th  mo.,  1863. 


From  the  North  British  Review. 
VEGETABLE  EPIDEMICS. 

Hardly  any  class  of  organic  agencies  are  more 
wonderful  or  more  interesting  than  the  fungi, 
whose  minute  forms  and  insignificant  appear- 
ance beneath  and  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
bustling  world  of  sense  and  sight  escape  our 
ordinary  observation.  In  this  obscure  and 
subordinate  position,  kept  down  by  the  healthy 


ordinary  circumstances  ;  but  when  the  balance 
of  nature  is  overturned,  and  the  restraints  of 
her  laws  partially  removed,  they  suddenly  start 
up  into  gigantic,  mutinous  life — are  multiplied 
till  they  become  overwhelming — and  by  the 
sheer  force  of  countless  numbers,  ravage  and 
destroy  everything  before  them. 


electrical  forces  are  continually  playing 


energies 


of  higher 


organisms,  and  prevented 
from  increasing  too  rapidly  and  spreading  too 
widely  by  a  nice  balance  of  physical  conditions, 
they^  are  important  and  indispensable  auxilia- 
ries in  the  operations  of  nature.  Upon  them 
devolves  the  duty  of  accelerating  the  natural 
process  of  decay— absorbing  into  living  tissues, 
and  thus  rendering  innocuous,  the  poisonous 
gases  continually  exhaled  into  the  atmosphere 
by  dead  and  decomposing  substances,  and  pre- 
paring from  the  corrupted  masses  of  effete,  or- 
ganic matter,  a  fertile  soil  in  which  future 
plants  may  grow ;  the  exuviae  of  one  generation, 
elaborated  by  their  mysterious  chemistry, 
serving  as  the  materials  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  next.  Standing  on  the 
borders  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  occupying 
the  place  of  junction  of  the  two  great  confluent 
streams  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  they  are 
obviously  designed  to  arrest  the  fleeting  par- 
ticles which,  having  served  their  purpose  in 
one  form  of  organization,  are  fast  hastening 
downwards  to  the  night  of  chaos-and  death,  and 
send  them  once  more  in  new  forms,  and  with 
new  properties,  to  keep  the  vortex  of  life  in 
ceaseless  motion. 


Just  as  the 
w  harm- 
around   us,    circulating   through  the 
smallest  particles  of  matter  as  well  as  among 
its  mightiest  masses,  giving  health  and  energy 
to  plants  and  animals,  and  motion  to  our  earth 
and  surrounding  worlds,  but  when  certain  con- 
ditions are  present,  or  certain  barriers  removed, 
the  lightnings  flash,  the  thunders  roar,  and  the 
awful  storm  goes  forth  on  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion ;  so  the  seeds  and  germs  of  these  obscure 
and  unnoticed  agencies  are  floating  harmlessly 
in  countless  myriads  on  every  breeze — in  the 
air  of  our  houses — lying  on  the  various  objects 
around  us,  could  we  see  them  sufficiently  mag- 
nified— on  the  earth — in  the  waters, — every- 
where;— their  mature  forms  are  laboring  in- 
cessantly and  beneficially  in  dark  and  lonely 
places,  concealed  and  overtopped,  as  it  were, 
by  the  higher  types  of  life ;  but  when  atmos- 
pheric and  other  conditions  favorable  for  their 
development  are  present,  they  burst  the  bands 
which  previously  confined  them,  and  revel  in  a 
wildness  and  prodigality  of  life  which  is  truly 
astounding.    We  are  surrounded  by,  we  are 
living  in  the  very  midst  of,  a  world  of  organic 
forces,  possessed  of  incalculable  powers  of  harm, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  let  loose  and  over- 
whelm us;  but  the  same  Power  which  safely 
imprisons  the  nascent  earthquake  in  the  rocky 
chambers  of  the  earth,  and  chains  the  subtle 
forces  of  electricity  in  the  bosom  of  the  cloud, 
restrains   the   ravages   of  these  mysterious 
powers,  and  employs  them  as  useful  and  bene- 
ficial agents,  except  at  rare  intervals,  when 
they  are  permitted  to  act  as  the  ministers  of 
His  vengeance,  and  bring  the  guilty  nations  to 
repentance.    Such  a  thought  as  this  may  sel- 
dom occur  to  our  minds,  owing  to  the  long- 
continued   and  uniform  stability  of  nature's 
laws;  but  it  is  one  which  ought  to  excite  in 
us,  even  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a 
deep  sense  of  our  helplessness  and  dependence. 

If  we  compare  the  two  kingdoms — the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable — with  each  other,  we  shall 
find  many  striking  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween them,  indicating  that  the  life  which  per- 
vades both  is  the  same  in  kind,  though  dif- 
ferent in  degree.  The  stem  and  branches  of  a 
plant  may  be  compared  to  the  skeleton  of  an 
animal ;  the  pith  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  to 
the  spinal  marrow,  the  upward  current  of  the 
sap  in  spring,  and  its  descent  in  summer  or 
autumn,  is  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  fluid,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  is  green  in 


Such  are  their  highly  useful  functions  in  the  one  and  red  in  other — the  two  most  obvious 
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complementary  colors;  while  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  leaves,  which  are  the 
lungs  of  plants,  resembles  the  respiration  of 
animals.     This  curious  analogy  between  the 
two  departments  of  organic  nature  may  be 
traced,  not  only  in  their  structure,  and  the  re- 
spective functions  which  they  perform,  but  also 
in  the  derangements  which  occasionally  occur 
in  these,  produced  by  unfavorable  external  cir- 
cumstances.   As  animals  are  subject  to  dis- 
eases caused  by  filthy  habits,  vitiation  of  the 
air,  overcrowding,  or  famine  ;  so  are  plants 
rendered  unhealthy  by  improper  cultivation  or 
unsuitable  meteorological  conditions.  The  epi- 
demics of  animals  have  their  counterparts  in 
the  blights  of  plants.    Animal  epidemics  are 
the  terrible  yet  wise  and  beneficent  means  em- 
ployed by  Providence  for  sweeping  away  at 
once,  and  with  the  smallest  amount  of  suffer- 
ing possible,  creatures  whose  constitutions  had 
been  enfeebled  by  a  long  course  of  unnatural 
living,  and  whose  lives  had  in  consequence 
become   a  burden  to  themselves,  and  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  races,  propagated  by  the 
individuals  whose  stronger  physical  powers  en 
abled   them   to  survive  the  general  wreck. 
Vegetable  epidemics,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  most  frequent  and  destructive  among  the 
plants  which  are  reared  by  man  for  his  food, 
are  wisely  designed  as  wholesale  remedies  for 
the   evils    produced   by    unskilful  culture 
and  unfavorable  climatic  circumstances ;  de 
generate  forms   being  thus  extirpated,  and 
a  hardier  stock  saved  to  become   the  pro 
genitors  of  more  useful  varieties.  Animal 
epidemics  are.  supposed  to  be  caused  by  an 
animal  poison,  the  product  of  decomposed  ani- 
mal matter  excreted  by  the  human  body  itself 
so  the  blights  of  plants  are  caused  by  vegetable 
parasites — the  morbific  agencies  in  either  case 
being  derived  from  the  same  order  to  which 
each  respectively  belongs.    All  animal  epi 
demies,  though  possessed  of  distinctive  charac 
ters,  which  warrant  us    in  regarding  them 
as  specifically  different  diseases,  have  yet  so 
much  in  common,  as  to  indicate  that  they  be- 
long to  one  family  or  class — the  same  condi- 
tions which  favor  or  prevent  the  propagation 
of  one,  favoring  or  preventing  the  propagation 
of  all;  so  on  the  other  hand,  all  vegetable 
epidemics  are  caused  by  different  species  or 
forms  of  one  great  group  of  fungi,  which  re- 
quire the  same  circumstances  for  their  de- 
velopment— and  conversely  may  be  prevented 
by   the   application  of  the  same  remedies. 
.  We  find,  also,  that  while  there  have  been 
several  memorable  plagues — such  as  the  black 
death  and  the  sweating  sickness  of  the  Middle 
Ages — which  revolutionized  society  by  their 
effects,  and  stand  out  as  prominent  landmarks 
in  history, — certain  forms  of  fever  and  other 


contagious  diseases  seem  to  be  inseparable  from 
man's  social  condition,   being  present  with 
greater  or  less  virulence  among  large  popula- 
tions everywhere ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
regard  to  vegetable  epidemics,  while  several 
notorious  plagues — such  as  the  potato  and  vine 
diseases — have  sprung  up  suddenly,  raged  uni- 
versally over  a  large  geographical  area,  reached 
a  climax,  and  then  to  a  certain  extent  subsided, 
there  are  forms  of  blight — such  as  those  af- 
fecting the  cereal  crops — that  are  continuous, 
appearing  season  after  season,  though  not  to  an 
alarming  extent, — found  more  or  less  in  every 
field,  and  seeming  to  be  so  closely  connected, 
physiologically,  with  the  corn  plants,  that  we 
can  scarcely  ever  hope  to  see  them  completely 
eradicated.    And  lastly,  to  complete  the  list  of 
these  curious  analogies,  animal  and  vegetable 
epidemics  are  very  frequently  co-related— the 
one  following  or  being  produced  by  the  other.  | 
The  pestilence,  by  an  inevitable  necessity, 
follows  close  on  the  footsteps  of  the  famine- 
blight;   while    the   advent   of  wide-spread 
plagues  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  invariably 
heralded  by  a  vast  development  of  parasitic 
fungi — thus  proving  that  the  same  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  which  are  inju- 
rious to  plants  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  are  also 
injurious  to  man  in  a  state  of  society.  One  of  the 
most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  perplex- 
ing problems  in  botany,  meets  us  at  this,  the 
threshold  of  our  inquiry,  viz.,  the  origin  of  the 
so-called  vegetable  epidemics.    We  have  as- 
serted— and  this  is  pretty  generally  admitted — 
that  fungi  are  the  immediately  exciting,  but 
what  the  predisposing  causes?     Are  these 
vegetable  parasites  which  appear  on  our  blighted 
food-plants  the  primary  cause  or  the  secondary 
effect  of  the  diseases  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected?    To  this  question  various  answers 
have  been  given  more  or  less  satisfactory ;  and 
at  the  present  moment  it  divides  the  schools  of 
science.  Fungi,  as  a  class,  vegetate  on  decayed 
substances.    They  are  not,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  true  parasites,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
incapable  of  contending  with  the  vital  forces  of 
plants  when  healthy  and  growing.    They  re- 
quire a  dead  and  decomposing  matrix.  They 
are  incapable  of  eliminating  the  elements  on 
which   they  subsist  from  living  substances. 
Their  seeds  may  circulate  in  the  tissues  ^  of 
living  plants,  from  the  seed  up  to  the  flowering 
and  fruiting;  but  they  remain  innocuous  in 
an  undeveloped  state — kept  in  check  by  the 
strength  of  the  vital  principle,  until  symptoms 
of  decay  begin  to  appear,  when  immediately 
they  break  their  fetters, — seize  upon  the  de- 
composing parts  with  their  tiny  fangs, — de- 
velop themselves  speedily  into  perfect  fungi, — 
multiply  themselves  into  a  colony,  and  luxuriate 
on  the  affected  plant,  until  the  work  of  des- 
truction is  complete.    In  most  cases,  the  pro- 
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cess  of  decay  must  "be  pretty  far  advanced; 
the  withered  leaf  or  branch  must  have  fallen 
from  the  tree,  and  been  exposed  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  the  decomposing  influences  of  the 
weather,  before  any  fungi  make  their  appear- 
ance upon  it.    But,  though  this  be  the  habit 
of  the  family  generally,  there  are  striking  ex- 
ceptions. There  is  one  group,  whose  peculiarity 
it  is  to  grew  only  on  living  plants  in  the  man- 
ner of  true  parasites.     They  appear  on  the 
healthiest  and  most  luxuriant  individuals,  and 
are  never  found  on  dead  or  decaying  substances. 
So  far  as  the  most  minute  microscopical  exami- 
nation can  determine,  they  are  not  preceded  by 
any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  plants  to 
which  they  attach  themselves,  any  alteration  of 
tissue,  any  symptom  of  decay  or  death,  any 
predisposing  peculiarity  whatever, — -their  pres- 
ence being  influenced  solely  by  circumstances 
of  proximity,  or  by  the  atmospheric  conditions. 
This  exceptional  fact  places  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  vegetable  epidemics  on  a  more  satis- 
factory basis.    It  indicates  that  the  truth  lies 
between  the  two  opposite  opinions  ' commonly 
entertained — that  fungi  in  some  cases  are  the 
primary  exciting  causes,  while  in  other  cases 
they  are  the  secondary  effects.    The  blights 
that  affect  cultivated  plants  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  groups,  characterized  by  different 
phenomena,  though  to  a  certain  extent  corre- 
lated, viz  ,  those  which  infest  the  cereals,  and 
those  which  infest  green  crops,  whether  of  the 
garden  or  field.    The  former  are  caused  by  a 
peculiar  class  of  fungi  called  Uredines,  which 
grow  only  on  living  plants ;  the  latter  are  con- 
nected with  another  class  of  fungi  called  Muce- 
dines,  which  generally  require  certain  morbid 
alterations  of  tissue  or  function,  and  other  pre- 
disposing causes,  before  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance.   If  we  bear  this  arrangement  in 
mind,  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  different 
vegetable  epidemics,  and  throw  some  light  on 
that  proverbial  darkness  in  which  the  pesti- 
lence has  ever  walked,  from  the  days  David  till 
the  present  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ALL  S  WELL. 
BY  HARRIET  m'EWEN  KIMBALL. 

The  day  is  ended.    Ere  I  sink  to  sleep 

My  weary  spirit  seeks  repose  in  Thine  : 
Father !  forgive  my  trespasses,  and  keep 
This  little  life  of  mine. 

With  loving  kindness  curtain  thou  my  bed  ; 

And  cool  in  rest  my  burning  pilgrim-feet  j  » 
Thy  pardon  be  the  pillow  for  my  head — 
So  shall  my  sleep  be  sweet. 

At  peace  with  all  the  world,  dear  Lord,  and  thee, 
No  fears  my  soul's  unwavering  faith  can  shake ; 
All's  well !  whichever  side  the  grave  for  me 
The  morning  light  may  break  ! 

— Boston  Reveiw, 


Selected . 

THE  WORLD  HARVEST. 

They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  daylight  fair, 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  noonday's  glare, 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  soft  twilight, 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  solemn  night — 
What  shall  the  harvest  be  ? 

They  are  sowing  their  seed  of  pleasant  thought, 
In  the   Spring's  green  light  they  have  blithely 
wrought ; 

They  have  brought  their  fancies  from  wood  and 
dell, 

Where  the  mosses  creep  and  the  flower  buds  swell ; 
Rare  shall  the  harvest  be  ! 

They  are  sowing  the  seed  of  word  and  deed, 
Which  the  cold  know  not,  nor  the  careless  heed  ; 
Of  the  geDtle  word  and  the  kindest  deed, 
That  have  blest  the  heart  in  its  sorest  need  ; 
Sweet  shall  the  harvest  be  ! 

And  some  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  pain, 
Of  late  remorse  and  in  maddened  brain, 
And  the  stars  shall  fall  and  the  sun  shall  wane, 
Ere  they  root  the  weeds  from  their  soil  again  ; 
Dark  will  the  harvest  be  ! 

And  some  are  standing  with  idle  hand, 
Yet  they  scatter  seed  on  their  native  land ; 
And  some  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  care, 
Which  their  soil  has  borne  and  still  must  bear  : 
Sad  will  the  harvest  be  ! 

They  are  sowing  the  seed  of  noble  deed, 
With  a  sleepless  watch  and  an  earnest  heed  ; 
With  a  ceaseless  hand  o'er  the  earth  they  sow, 
And  the  fields  are  whitening  where'er  they  go  ; 
Rich  will  the  harvest  be  ! 

Sown  in  darkness  or  sown  in  light, 
Sown  in  weakness  or  sown  in  might, 
Sown  in  meekness  or  sown  in  wrath, 
In  the  broad  work  field  or  the  shadowy  path, 
Sure  will  the  harvest  be  1 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
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Mean  of  the  month  70-0. 

Same  time  last  year,  694. 

Rain  during  the  month,  Of  inches. 

Same  last  year,  7|  inches. 

Mean  of  the  past  six  months,  49-85. 

Mean  of  same  time  last  year,  49-27. 

Quantity  of  rain  and  snow  water  the  past  six 
months,  36-f  inches. 

Ditto  for  the  first  -  six  months  of  last  year, 
28|  inches. 

Homer  Eachus. 


From  Good  Word3, 
ABOUT  VOLCANOS  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 
BY  SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL. 
(Continued  from  page  270.) 

This,  then,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  earth- 
.  quake  does  its  work ;  and  it  is  always  at  work. 
Somewhere  or  other  in  the  world,  there  is  per- 
haps not  a  day,  certainly  no*  a  month,  without 
an  earthquake.  In  those  districts  of  South  and 
Central  America,  where  the  great  chain  of  vol- 
canic cones  is  situated — Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi, 
and  a  long  list  with  names  unmentionable,  or 
at  least  unpronounceable— the  inhabitants  no 
more  think  of  counting  earthquake  shocks  than 
we  do  of  counting  showers  of  rain.  Indeed,  in 
some  places  along  that  coast,  ,a  shower  is  a  great 
rarity.  Even  in  our  own  island,  near  Perth, 
a  year  seldom  passes  without  a  shock,  happily, 
within  the  records  of  history,  never  powerful 
enough  to  do  any  mischief. 

It  is  not  everywhere  that  this  process  goes 
on  by  fits  and  starts.  For  instance,  the 
northern  gulfs,  and  borders  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
are  steadily  shallowing,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
Scandinavia,  including  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Lapland,  is  rising  out  of  the  sea  at  the  average 
rate  of  about  two  feet  per  century.  But  as 
this  fact  (which  is  perfectly  well  established  by 
reference  to  ancient  high  and  low  water-marks) 
is  not  so  evidently  connected  with  the  action  of 
earthquakes,  I  shall  not  further  refer  to  it  just 
now.  All  that  I  want  to  show  is,  that  there  is 
a  great  cycle  of  changes  going  on,  in  which  the 
earthquake  and  volcano  act  a  very  conspicuous 
part  and  that  part  a  restorative  and  conserva- 
tive one,  in  opposition  to  the  deadly  destructive 
and  levelling  action  of  the  ocean  waters. 

How  this  can  happen,  what  can  be  the  origin 
of  such  an  enormous  power  thus  occasionally 
exerting  itself,  will  no  doubt  seem  very  mar- 
vellous,— little  short,  indeed,  of  miraculous  in- 
tervention,— but  the  mystery,  after  all,  is  not 
quite  so  great  as  at  first  it  seems.  We  are  per- 
mitted to  look  a  little  way  into  these  great  se- 
crets of  nature;  not  far  enough,  indeed,  to 
clear  up  every  difficulty,  but  quite  enough  to 
penetrate  us  with  admiration  of  that  wonderful 
system  of  counterbalances  and  compensations, 
that  adjustment  of  causes  and  consequences, 


by  which,  throughout  all  nature,  evils  are  made 
to  work  their  own  cure,  life  to  spring  out  of 
death,  and  renovation  to  tread  in  the  steps  and 
efface  the  vestiges  of  decay. 

The  key  to  the  whole  affair  is  to  be  found  in 
the  central  heat  of  the  earth.  This  is  no  sci- 
entific dream,  no  theoretical  notion,  but  a  fact  i 
established  by  direct  evidence  up  to  a  certain  | 
point,  and  standing  out  from  plain  facts  as  a; 
matter  of  unavoidable  conclusion  in  a  hundred 
ways. 

We  all  know  that  when  we  go  into  a  cellar  U 
out  of  a  summer  sun,  it  feels  cool,  but  when  we  ! 
go  into  it  out  of  a  wintry  frost  it  is  warm.  The  , 
fact  is,  that  a  cellar,  or  a  well,  or  any  pit  of  a  j 
moderate  depth,  has  always,  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  the  same  degree  of  warmth, 
the  same  temperature,  as  it  is  called,  and  that 
always  and  everywhere  is  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  as  the  average  warmth  of  the  climate 
of  the  place.    Forty  or  fifty  feet  deep  in  the 
ground,  a  thermometer  here,  in  this  spot,* 
would  always  mark  the  same  degree,  forty-nine 
degrees  that  is,  or  seventeen  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point.    Under  the  equator,  at  the 
same  depth,  it  always  stands  at  eighty-four  i 
degrees,  which  is  our  hot  summer  heat,  but  1 
which  there  is  the  average  heat  of  the  whole  I 
year.    And  this  is  so  everywhere.    Just  at  the  I 
surface,  or  a  few  inches  below  it,  the  ground  i 
is  warm  in  the  daytime,  cool  at  night ;  at  two  ' 
or  three  feet  deep  the  difference  of  day  and  i 
night  is  hardly  perceptible,  but  that  of  summer  I 
and  winter  is  considerable.    But  at  forty  or  I 
fifty  feet  this  difference  also  disappears,  and  ( 
you  find  a  perfectly  fixed,  uniform  degree  of  i 
warmth,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  [ 
year  after  year.  ( 
But  when  we  go  deeper,  as,  for  instance,  jj 
down  into  mines  or  coal-pits,  this  one  broad  i 
and  general  fact  is  always  observed, — every- 
where, in  all  countries,  in  all  latitudes,  in  all  I 
climates,  wherever  there  are  mines,  or  deep  o 
subterranean  caves, — the  deeper  you  go,  the  t 
hotter  the  earth  is  found  to  be.    In  one  and  i 
the  same  mine,  each  particular  depth  has  its  j 
own  particular  degree  of  heat,  which  never  t 
varies,  but  the  lower  always  the  hotter ;  and  ii 
that  not  by  a  trifling,  but  what  may  well  be  I 
called  an  astonishingly  rapid  rate  of  increase,  1 
— about  a  degree  of  the  thermometer  additional  ft 
warmth  for  every  ninety  feet  of  additional  depth,  n 
which  is  about  fifty-eight  degreed  per  mile  ! —  t 
so  that,  if  we  had  a  shaft  sunk  a  mile  deep,  we  4 
should  find  a  heat  of  one  hundred  and  five  I 
degrees,  which  is  much  hotter  than  the  hottest  t 
summer  day  ever  experienced  in  England.  ft 

It  is  not  everywhere,  however,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  sink  a  shaft  to  any  great  depth  ;  jii 
but  borings  for  water  (in  what  are  called  t 
—  ,  —  t 

*  At  Hawkhurst  in  Kent. 
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Artesian  wells),  are  often  made  to  enormous 
depths,  and  the  water  always  comes  up  hot ; 
and  the  deeper  the  boring,  the  hotter  the  water. 
There  is  a  very  famous  boring  of  this  sort  in 
Paris,  at  La  Grenelle.  The  water  rises  from 
a  depth  of  1,794  feet,  and  its  temperature  is 
eighty-two  degrees  of  our  scale,  which  is  al- 
most that  of  the  equator.  And  again,  at  Salz- 
werth,.in  Oeynhausen,  in  Germany,  in  a  boring 
for  salt-springs  2,144  feet  deep,  the  salt  water 
comes  up  with  a  still  higher  heat,  viz.,  ninety- 
one  degrees.  Then,  again,  we  have  natural 
hot-water  springs,  which  rise,  it  is  true,  from 
depths  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but 
which  from  the  earliest  recorded  times,  have 
always  maintained  the  same  heat.  At  Bath, 
for  instance,  the  hottest  well  is  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  degrees  Fahr.  On  the  Arkansas 
River,  in  the  United  States,  is  a  spring  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  degrees,  which  is  scalding 
hot ;  and  that  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  any 
volcano. 

Now,  only  consider  what  sort  of  a  conclusion 
this  lands  us  in.  This  globe  of  ours  is  eight 
thousand  miles  in  diameter ;  a  mile  deep  on  its 
surface  is  a  mere  scratch.  If  a  man  had 
twenty  great-coats  on,  and  I  found  under  the 
first  a  warmth  of  sixty  degrees  above  the  ex- 
ternal air,  I  should  expect  to  find  sixty  degrees 
more  under  the  second,  and  sixty  degrees  more* 
under  the  third,  and  so  on ;  and  within  all,  no 
man,  but  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron.  Just  so  with 
the  outside  crust  of  the  earth.  Every  mile 
thick  is  such  a  great-coat,  and  at  twenty  miles 
depth,  according  to  this  rate,  the  ground  must 
be  fully  red-hot ;  and  at  no  such  very  great 
depth  beyond,  either  the  whole  must  be  melted, 
or  only  the  most  infusible  and  intractable  kinds 
of  material,  such  as  our  fire-clays  and  flints, 
would  present  some  degree  of  solidity. 

In  short,  what  the  icefloes  and  icebergs  are 
I  to  the  polar  seas,  so  we  shall  come  to  regard 
our  continents  and  mountain  ranges  in  relation 
to  the  ocean  of  melted  matter  beneath.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  there  is  no  solid  central  mass ; 
there  may  be  one,  or  there  may  not,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  I  think  it  likely  enough  that  there 
is — kept  solid,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  by  the 
enormous  pressure  ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  present  argument.  All  that  I  contend 
for  is  this, — grant  me  a  sea  of  liquid  fire,  on 
which  we  are  all  floating,  land  and  sea ;  for  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  anyhow,  will  not  come  nearly 
down  to  the  lava  level.  The  sea  is  probably 
nowhere  more  than  five  or  six  miles  deep, 
which  is  far  enough  above  that  level  to  keep 
its  bed  from  becoming  red-hot. 

Well,  now,  the  land  is  perpetually  wearing 
down,  and  the  materials  carried  out  to  sea. 
The  coat  of  heavier  matter  is  thinning  off  to- 
wards the  land,  and  thickening  over  all  the  bed 
3f  the  sea.    What  must  happen  ?    If  a  ship 


floats  even  on  her  keel,  transfer  weight  from 
the  starboard  to  the  larboard  side,  will  she 
continue  to  float  even  ?  No,  certainly.  She 
well  heel  over  to  larboard.  Many  a  good  ship 
has  gone  to  the  bottom  in  this  way.  If  the 
continents  are  lightened,  they  will  rise  ;  if  the 
bed  of  the  sea  receives  additional  weight,  it 
will  sink.  ,  The  bottom  of  the  Pacific  is  sink- 
ing, in  point  of  fact.  Not  that  the  Pacific  is 
becoming  deeper.  This  seems  a  paradox  ;  but 
it  is  easily  explained.  The  whole  bed  of  the 
sea  is  in  the  act  of  being  pressed  down  by 
the  laying  on  of  new  solid  substance  over  its  bot- 
tom. The  new  bottom  then  is  laid  upon  the 
old,  and  so  the  actual  bed  of  the  ocean  remains 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  surface  water. 
But  what  becomes  of  the  islands?  They  form 
part  and  parcel  of  the  old  bottom ;  and  Dr. 
Darwin  has  shown,  by  the  most  curious  and 
convincing  proofs,  that  they  are  sinking,  and 
have  been  sinking  for  ages,  and  are  only  kept 
above  water — by  what,  think  you  ?  By  the 
labors  of  the  coral  insects,  which  always  build 
up  to  the  surface  ! 

It  is  impossible  but  that  this  increase  of  pres- 
sure in  some  places  and  relief  in  others  must 
be  very  unequal  in  their  bearings.  So  that  at 
some  places  or  other  this  solid  floating  crust 
must  be  brought  into  a  state  of  strain,  and  if 
there  be  a  weak  or  a  soft  part,  a  crack  will  at 
last  take  place.  When  this  happens,  down  goes 
the  land  on  the  heavy  side,  and  up  on  the  light 
side.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  took  place  in 
the  earthquake  which  raised  the  Ullah  Bund 
in  Cutch.  I  have  told  you  of  a  great  crack 
down  across  the  country,  not  far  from  the  coast 
line ;  the  inland  country  rose  ten  feet,  but  much 
of  the  sea-coast,  and  probably  a  large  tract  in 
the  bed  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  sunk  considera- 
bly below  its  former  level.  And  just  so  you 
see  when  a  crack  takes  place  in  the  ice,  the 
water  oozes  up,  so  this  kind  of  thing  is  always, 
or  almost  always  followed  by  an  upburst  of  the 
subterranean  fiery  matter.  The  earthquake  of 
Cutch,  was  terminated  by  the  outbreak  of  a 
volcano  at  the  town  of  Bhooi,  which  it  des- 
troyed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
DRESS. 

No  subject  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  health  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  as  dress. 
And,  as  bearing  upon  pulmonary  consumption, 
there  are  certain  errors  in  the  dress  of  children 
which  must  be  noticed.  I  believe  I  echo  the 
voice  of  my  profession,  when  I  declare  that  the 
seeds  of  consumption  are  planted  in  thousands 
by  these  mistakes  in  dress  during  infancy  and 
childhood.  To  correct  these,  permit  me  a  few 
practical  suggestions. 
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The  skirt-bands  must  be  left  very  loose.  If 
you  would  give  the  baby's  lungs  and  heart  the 
best  chance  for  development,  the  dress  about 
the  chest  and  waist  should  be  so  loose  that  if 
the  child  be  held  up  by  the  shoulders,  its  en- 
tire dress,  except  as  sustained  by  the  shoul- 
ders, will  fall  to  the  floor.  With  such  a  dress 
the  blood  is  so  much  sooner  oxygenated,  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  characteristic 
dark  red  color  of  the  skin  will  disappear  much 
sooner  than  with  a  close  dress. 

The  bones  surrounding  the  small,  feeble 
lungs,  now  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  move, 
are  so  soft  and  pliable,  that  under  the  slightest 
pressure,  they  will  yield,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  lungs  be  reduced.  Yet  I  have  seen  the 
nurse  use  the  entire  strength  of  her  fingers  in 
the  first  application  of  the  skirt-bands.  No 
thoughtful  person,  acquainted  With  the  anat- 
omy of  the  thorax  in  a  new-born  babe  can  es- 
cape the  conclusion  that  its  vitality  is  seriously 
compromised  by  this  pressure  upon  the  princi- 
pal organs  of  that  vitality.  In  many  instances 
I  have  seen  the  character  of  the  little  one's 
respiration  and  pulse  decidedly  affected  by  en- 
larging the  skirt-bands. 

Mothers,  if  you  think  all  this  pressure  neces-^ 
sary  to  give  your  babies  a  form,  as  I  have  heard 
some  of  you  say,  you  forget  that  the  Creator  of 
your  child  has  all  wisdom  and  skill,  and  that 
any  changes  in  the  babe's  form  and  proportions 
must  prove  only  mischievous.  And  perhaps 
you  may  not  feel  your  pride  hurt  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  His  taste  is  quite  equal  to  yours. 
That  a  corset  or  other  machine  is  needed  to 
give  a  human  being  a  form,  as  is  so  often  sug- 
gested, is  an  imputation  on  the  Creator  which 
no  thoughtful  and  conscientious  person  can 
indulge. 

BBST  MATERIAL  FOR  DRESS. 

In  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  all  climates, 
the  best  material  for  dress,  for  old  and  young, 
for  strong  and  weak,  is  woollen.  It  is  the  poor- 
est conductor  of  heat,  and  therefore  secures  the 
most  equable  temperature.  This  is  the  princi- 
pal object  of  dress.  The  superiority  of  wool- 
len clothing  for  babes  is  even  greater  in  July 
than  in  January.  In  the  warmest  days  a  sin- 
gle thickness  of  soft  flannel  will  suffice.  But 
if  linen  or  cotton  be  worn,  the  garment  is  soon 
moistened  by  perspiration,  and  two  or  three 
additional  thicknesses  are  needed  to  protect 
the  child  against  the  ill  effects  of  a  draught. 

In  warm  weather  we  find  it  necessary  to  wear 
woollen  garments  in  the  gymnasium,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  a  chill  from  draughts  while  per- 
spiring. Blacksmiths,  glass-blowers,  furnace- 
men,  and  others  exposed  to  the  highest  temper- 
atures, find  woollen  indispensable. 

Few  practices  will  do  so  much  to  secure  the 
comfort  and  protect  the  health  of  young  chil- 
dren as  dressing  them  in  flannel  night  and  day, 


the  year  round.    It  may  be  objected  that  flan-  \ 
nel  irritates  a  delicate  skin.    This  is  often  so, 
as  the  skin  is  now  treated.    But  there  is  no  [ 
baby's  skin  so  thin  and   delicate  that  daily 
bathing  and  faithful  friction  may  not  remove 
this  extreme  susceptibility.    And  as  the  skin, 
is  the  organ  upon  which  the  outer  world  makes 
its  impressions,  nothing  is  more  important  than  | 
that  all  morbid  susceptibility  should  be  re- 
moved. 

An  additional  advantage  in  the  U3e  of  flan- 
nel is,  that  it  serves  by  its  mechanical  effect  to 
keep  up  a  healthy  surface  circulation,  which  is 
one  of  the  vital  conditions  of  health.  The  skin 
and  the  lungs  act  and  react  upon  each  other 
more  directly,  if  possible,  than  any  other  two 
organs  of  the  body.  Children  born  with  a  pre- 
disposition to  consumption,  especially,  need  a 
vigorous  treatment  of  the  skin. — Dr.  Dio 
Leiois. 


PREPARE  FOR  THE  BIRDS. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the 
nicest  little  garden  help  in  the  world,  put  up 
plenty  of  bird  boxes.  For  the  sake  of  good 
taste  make  the  boxes  like  little  cottages;  have 
them  with  doors  or  holes  of  different  sizes,  so 
the  martens  can  get  in  at  some,  the  blue  birds 
at  others,  and  the  little  wrens  at  others  still  j 
then  the  big  birds'  will  not  drive  off  the  little 
ones. 

It  is  a  very  good  way  to  fix  the  bird  box 
upon  the  top  of  a  stout  post,  so  it  will  stand 
about  eight  feet  high  when  the  post  is  set  in 
the  ground,  then  plant  the  post  firmly  in  the 
ground,  and  teach  the  children  and  fools  not 
to  disturb  the  little  feathered  folks  in  their 
cottage  homes.  The  boxes  for  martens  should 
be  placed  higher  and  more  retired  than  for  the 
smaller  birds.  On  the  top  of  a  barn  or  car- 
riage-house, or  upon  a  post  twenty  feet  high, 
are  good  locations. 

The  martens  will  keep  off  the  hawks  from 
the  chicken  yard,  and  the  blue  birds  and  wrens 
will  snap  up  myriads  of  pestiferous  insects  that 
would  prey  upon  the  fruit ;  and  all  will  cheer 
you  with  their  grateful  music  and  repay  your 
pains  a  thousand  fold. —  Ohio  Farmer. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  little  export  demand 
for  Flour,  and  only  a  few  hundred  barrels  sold  for 
the  supply  of  the  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $5  87  a 
6  00  per  barrel  for  superfine,  $6  12  a  6  31  for 
extra,  $6  50  a  7  00  for  extra  family,  and  $7  25  up  to 
$8  25  for  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal 
are  quoted  at  $4  75  for  the  former,  and  $4  for  the 
latter. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  small,  and  the 
demand  is  light.  Prime  Pennsylvania  red  afloat 
sold  at  $1  50  a  1  51,  and  good  white  at  $1  60  a 
1  70.  Rye  is  steady  at  $>1  05.  Corn  is  scarce,  and 
prime  yellow  commands  86  a  87  cts.  Oats  are  firmer  ; 
sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  75  cents.  Prices  of  Barley 
and  Malt  are  nominal. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
(Continued  from  page  275.) 

I  was  but  a  little  time  at  home,  ere  John 
Whitehouse,  a  follower  of  John  Perrot,  came 
and  had  a  meeting  at  my  house  in  Welch-Pool. 
I  happened  not  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting,  but  came  before  it  was  concluded,  and 
found  he  had  sown  an  evil  seed,  and  that  some 
of  our  friends  had  received  it ;  who  soon  after 
joined  with  that  corrupt  spirit,  which  led  them 
to  have  a  light  esteem  of  their  brethren,  which 
was  a  great  exercise  to  many  honest  Friends, 
and  especially  to  my  wife  and  me ;  and  we  were 
ready  to  say,  hath  the  Lord  sent  us  here,  to  be 
instrumental  for  the  gathering  of  a  people  in 
this  country,  and  hath  he  suffered  the  enemy 
to  scatter  them  in  their  imaginations?  But 
some  time  after,  the  Lord  satisfied  me,  that 
those  who  were  simple  hearted  among  them, 
should  be  restored  again  into  a  more  settled 
condition  than  they  had  formerly  known ;  and 
I  believed  in  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  in 
time,  the  Lord  broke  in  among  them,  and  open- 
?M  ed  the  understanding  of  some  of  them,  and 
^  they  began  to  reason  among  themselves,  and 
saw  that  they  were  in  darkness ;  so  that  most 
of  them  were  restored  again  into  their  first 
lost  love,  and  lived  and  died  faithful  to  truth, 
except  Cadwalader  Edwards,  who  continued  in 
stubborness  and  hardness  of  heart,  and  endea- 
vored to  hurt  such  who  were  simple-hearted. 
I  was  moved  to  give  forth  a  paper  against  him 


and  all  his  vain  imaginations.  The  following 
paper  was  likewise  sent  to  him  from  Friends : 

"  We  whose  names  are  here  under-written, 
are  those  that  thou  hast  been  seeking  to  insinu- 
ate thy  corrupt  principles  into;  and  also  are 
those  that  testify  against  that  seducing  spirit 
that  thou  art  gone  into;  and  most  of  us  do 
know  the  terror  and  judgment  of  the  Lord,  for 
receiving  that  spirit ;  and  we  do  exhort  all,  that 
they  touch  not,  nor  taste  of  it,  lest  they  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  Lord  and  his  people,  and  so  come 
under  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  as  we  have 
done ;  and  we  have  all  seen  the  hurtful  effects 
of  that  spirit,  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  we 
do  deny  the  same,  and  them  that  be  joined 
to  it. 


Charles  Lloyd, 
Kichard  Evan, 
Owen  Jones, 
Watkin  David, 
William  Lewis, 


Evan  Thomas, 
Evan  Davies, 
John  Keefe, 
Richard  Davies, 
Thomas  Hammons. 


Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Sibel  Jones, 
Tace  Davies,       Katherine  Evans, 
Ann  Lawrence,  Ann  Hall, 
Katherine  Jones,  Sarah  Wilson. 
1668.     This  being  read  in  our  monthly- 
meeting  for  worship,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
afford  us  his  sweet  presence,  and  his  power 
melted,  tendered  and  mollified  our  hearts,  and 
caused  us  to  praise  the  Lord,  for  his  great  good- 
ness and  mercy  to  us,  in  bringing  us  out  of  that 
darkness  that  came  over  us,  by  giving  heed 
unto  the  seducing  spirit  of  John  Perrot,  John 
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Whitehouse,  and  Cadwallader  Edwards.  And 
now  the  Lord  having  restored  us  again,  we  did 
praise  his  holy  name  for  the  same ;  and  Friends 
were  careful  afterwards,  of  receiving  any  spirit 
that  might  tend  to  the  breach  of  love  and  unity 
among  us.  Many  other  Friends  brought  in 
their  testimonies  against  that  spirit;  among  the 
rest  one  came  from  our  friend  Thomas  Ellis, 
(who  had  been  particularly  warned  by  me,  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  not  to  touch  nor  meddle 
with  that  spirit,  though  it  came  with  much  seem- 
ing humility,  lest  he  should  suffer  thereby; 
which  he  did,  to  his  great  sorrow,)  and  he  set 
put  in  his  paper,  and  said,  "  This  have  I  suffer- 
ed for  my  mungrel  moderation."  But  blessed 
be  the  Lord,  he  was  sweetly  restored  again  to 
his  former  love  and  integrity,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  himself  and  brethren. 

As  to  John  Perrot  John  Whitehouse,  and 
Cadwalader  Edwards,  they  turned  their  backs 
upon  God  and  his  truth,  and  followed  the  de- 
vices and  imaginations  of  their  own  hearts. 

About  this  time,  there  being  a  meeting  of 
Friends  gathered  at  Aberystwith  in  Cardigan- 
shire, most  of  them  were  sent  to  prison  to  Car- 
digan, and  our  friend  Thomas  Ellis  was  taken 
prisoner  with  them.  Having  the  sufferings  of 
these  young  convinced  Friends  under  consid- 
eration, I  found  much  love  in  my  heart  towards 
them,  even  so  as  to  go  to  the  Magistrates  of  the 
county,  to  offer  myself  a  prisoner  instead  of  my 
friend  and  brother  Thomas  Ellis  and  some 
others,  that  they  might  go  home  to  visit  their 
families.  I  acquainted  my  wife  of  my  exercise, 
which  came  pretty  close  to  her;  but  she  like- 
wise, in  love,  after  a  little  consideration,  gave 
me  up  for  that  service.  So  in  a  few  days  I  took 
my  journey,  and  went  first  to  Thomas  Ellis's 
house,  to  visit  his  wife  and  family,  before  I  went 
farther;  his  house  being  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  Welch-Pool,  and  not  far  out  of  my  way 
towards  Cardiganshire.  There  I  very  unex- 
pectedly met  T.  Ellis  himself,  at  home ;  he  told 
me  they  were  all  discharged  out  of  prison. 
Thus.  I  saw  it  was  the  good  will  and  pleasure 
of  my  heavenly  Father  to  accept  of  my  free-will 
offering  instead  of  the  deed;  and  my  friend  T. 
Ellis  and  his  wife  were  sensible  of  my  love  and 
kindness  to  them  therein. 

And  now  my  service  being  farther  for  Pem- 
brokeshire, T.  Ellis  was  willing  to  accompany 
me  in  my  journey;  and  we  went  to  Aberyst- 
with, to  visit  those  friends  there,  where  we  had 
a  pretty  large  meeting  the  First-day  in  the 
morning,  and  there  came  one  Thomas  Price, 
a  brother  to  Sir  Richard  Price,  of  Goggordan, 
who  took  us  all  prisoners,  and  committed  us  to 
the  town  prison.  That  evening  we  had  a  meet- 
ing in  the  house  where  we  were  prisoners. 
Many  of  the  town's  people,  some  of  them  per- 
sons of  account,  were  at  the  meeting  that  eve- 
ning.   I  declared  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 


them  in  Welch,  and  shewed  them  the  way  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  A  sweet  comfortable 
meeting  we  had,  and  a  great  satisfaction  it  was 
to  them  that  were  there. 

That  night  a  weighty  consideration  came 
upon  me,  about  those  young  convinced  Friends 
that  were  so  lately  discharged  of  their  impris- 
onment, because  they  were  like  to  go  so  quick- 
ly to  prison  again.  So  I  asked  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  what  we  might  do  for,  and  in  behalf  of 
these  young  and  tender  Friends  ?  And  being 
under  great  exercise  in  spirit,  earnestly  praying 
to  God,  that  he  might  make  some  way  for  their 
enlargement  that  time,  it  came  to  my  mind  to 
write  to  the  chief  magistrate,  Sir  Richard  Price, 
and  to  give  him  an  account  of  my  journey  so 
far,  and  that  my  friend  T.  Ellis  and  myself 
intended  for  Pembrokeshire,  and  resting  with 
our  frien  ds,  and  having  a  meeting  with  them  that 
day,  were  taken  prisoners  by  his  brother  Thom- 
as Price;  and  if  it  was  his  pleasure  to  send  us 
to  prison  (to  Cardigan,)  that  •  he  would  be  so 
kind,  as  leave  his  neighbors  at  home,  and  accept 
of  my  friend  Thomas  Ellis  and  me  as  prisoners 
instead  of  them  all.  To  this  effect  I  wrote  to 
him,  and  sent  it  next  morning;  but  he  sent  me 
no  answer.  But  the  high-constable  came  to  us, 
and  told  us,  we  must  all  prepare  to  go  to  Cardi- 
gan town,  where  the  county  jail  was  kept.  So 
Friends  freely  and  heartily  prepared  themselves 
to  go.  When  the  time  of  our  going  was  come, 
they  tenderly  taking  their  leaves  of  their  wives, 
children  and  neighbours,  (for  some  of  their 
neighbors  came  a  little  way  to  see  them  out  of 
town,)  the  constable  stopped,  and  bid  them  all 
go  home,  except  Thomas  Ellis  and  me;  for  it 
seems  the  high-constable  had  private  orders 
not  to  go  with  them,  but  to  do  as  I  desired  in 
my  letter.  Thus  the  Lord  did  try  those  tender 
Friends,  and  also  delivered  them. 

The  constable  had  instructions  to  "bring  us  to 
the  Quarter- Sessions,  then  held  at  Llandbedar, 
and  not  to  Cardigan.  When  we  came  there, 
the  Justices  being  upon  the  bench,  we  were  had 
before  them ;  some  of  them  were  formerly  ac- 
quainted with  Thomas  Ellis,  he  having  been  in 
authority,  and  according  to  his  place,  somewhat 
sharp  against  offenders.  The  Justices  were 
very  moderate  to  him;  but  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  was  very  peevish  and  forward;  I  asked 
the  Justices,  whether  that  man,  that  question- 
ed my  friend,  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace? — 
They  told  me,  he  was  not.  Then  I  told  them, 
we  were  not  bound  to  answer  him ;  but  if  they 
would  give  me  leave,  I  would  give  them  a  just 
account  of  my  business  in  that  county,  and 
upon  what  account  we  were  sent  there  before 
them ;  and  they  desired  me  to  speak  on.  I  told 
them,  I  was  at  my  own  house  with  my  wife  and 
family,  in  Welch-pool  in  Montgomeryshire,  and 
hearing  that  my  friend  Thomas  Ellis,  and  other 
of  my  friends,  were  in  prison  in  this  county  of 
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Cardigan  for  a  considerable  time,  it  was  with 
me  to  come  to  the  magistrates  of  this  county, 
to  offer  myself  a  prisoner,  that  my  friend  Thom- 
as Ellis  and  the  rest  of  them,  might  go  home 
for  a  little  while  to  visit  their  families ;  in  order 
thereunto,  I  came  as  far  as  my  friend  Thomas 
Ellis^  house,  where  I  found  him  at  home  with 
his  wife  and  family.  And  they  being  discharged 
of  their  imprisonment,  I  had  a  farther  concern 
upon  me  to  go  to  Pembrokeshire ;  my  friend 
Thomas  Ellis,  being  not  willing  I  should  go 
alone,  accompanied  me.  We  came  to  Aberyst- 
with,  to  rest  there  the  First-day  of  the  week, 
and  had  a  meeting  with  our  Friends,  so  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  sent  here  to  you,  and  now 
desire  to  know  your  pleasure.  The  Justices 
answered,  it  was  great  love  indeed  that  caused 
me  to  come  to  offer  myself  a  prisoner  upon  such 
an  account ;  and  they  were  sorry  that  Sir  Rich- 
ard Price  gave  us  that  trouble,  to  send  us 
there :  and  so  dicharged  us.  And  the  court 
being  silent,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  declare 
the  word  of  the  Lord  among  them.  Yery  still 
and  attentive  they  were,  as  if  I  had  been  in  a 
meeting.  I  commended  their  great  modera- 
tion, and  in  the  love  of  G-od  we  parted  with 
them.  The  deputy-sheriff  and  the  high-consta- 
ble that  brought  us  there,  came  out  of  the 
court  and  treated  us  very  civilly,  and  would 
have  bestowed  on  us  the  best  that  the  town 
could  afford,  but  we  were  sparing  of  taking 
any  thing  of  them.  I  was  informed  that  the 
deputy-sheriff  and  the  high-constable  were  con- 
vinced, and  very  loving  to  Friends  all  along.  I 
know  not  of  any  that  were  imprisoned  in  that 
county  afterwards.  The  Lord  was  with  us,  and 
he  had  a  regard  to  the  integrity  of  our  hearts, 
and  he  alone  pleaded  our  cause,  and  was  with 
us  in  our  services. 

Then  we  took  horse  and  left  the  town,  and 
went^  towards  Pembrokeshire,  till  we  came  to 
Cardigan,  about  twenty-four  miles.  We  met 
with  some  hardship  on  the  way,  having  little  or 
no  refreshment  till  we  came  here,  where  we  had 
very  good  entertainment  for  ourselves  and  hor- 
ses;  and  from  thence  we  had  a  Friend  for  our 
guide  towards  Pontchison  in  Pembrokeshire, 
but  we  were  benighted,  and  it  rained;  our 
guide  lost  his  way,  and  we  wandered  up  and 
down  among  the  peat  or  turfpits,  and  other 
dangerous  places,  but  the  Lord  preserved  us 
out  of  them  all.  At  length  we  came  to  Pont- 
chison; but  it  being  dark,  we  did  not  know  the 
house  where  our  Friend,  that  we  intended  to 
go  to,  lived,  but  I  spoke  to  our  guide  to  see 
where  the  steeple-house  door  was,  and  he 
brought  us  to  it;  then  I  told  them,  the  Friend's 
house  was  opposite  to  it:  For  I  remembered 
when  I  had  a  meeting  there,  my  back  was 
against  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  my  face  to- 
wards the  steeple-house  door.  So  we  went  for- 
wards, and  found  the  house.  I  desired  T.  Ellis  to 


call  and  tell  them,  that  there  were  some  Friends 
that  had  lost  their  way,  and  desired  to  have 
lodging  there  that  night.  They  being  in  bed 
answered,  they  thought  that  no  good  Friends 
were  out  that  time  of  the  night.  T.  Ellis 
reasoned  a  little  with  them,  but  still  they  were 
not  willing  to  rise  and  let  us  in.  At  last  I 
called  to  the  Friend,  whose  name  was  Thomas 
Simmons,  and  to  his  wife,  and  desired  them  to 
rise  and  let  us  come  in.  He  asked  who  was 
there  ?  I  told  him  in  Welch,  Richard  Davies 
was  there.  What,  said  he,  Richard  Davies  of 
Welch-pool?  I  told  them,  I  was  the  man. 
Thereupon  the  tender  loving  Friends  hastily 
came  down  and  let  us  into  their  house,  and  we 
were  satisfied  in  the  love  of  G-od.  This  being 
the  first  journey  that  Thomas  Ellis  made  to 
Pembrokeshire,  since  he  was  convinced. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LETTER  FItOM  ISAAC  PENINGTON. 

ON  UNRESERVED  OBEDIENCE. 

Bear  Friend, — I  know  thy  soul  desires  to 
live  ;  and  my  soul  desire th  that  thou  mightest 
live.  Oh  !  why  art  thou  so  backward  to  hearken 
to  the  voice  which  is  nigh  thee,  wherein  is  life  ? 
Why  dost  thou  reason  ?  why  dost  thou  con- 
sult? why  dost  thou  expect?  why  dost  thou 
hope  ?  why  dost  thou  believe  against  thy  own 
soul? 

The  snares  of  the  subtle  one  will  entangle 
forever,  unless  thou  wait  for,  hearken  to,  and 
obey  the  voice  of  the  living  God,  who  leads  the 
single-hearted  and  obedient  out  of  them.  Is 
there  any  way  of  life  but  one  ?  Is  not  the 
Lord  leading  his  children  in  that  way  ?  Must 
not  all  that  come  after,  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  those  that  go  before  ?  Is  there  any  Saviour 
but  the  seed  of  life  and  the  Father  of  it  ?  Is 
it  not  the  same  in  thee,  as  in  others  ?  Hath  it 
not  the  same  voice  ?  Oh,  that  thou  hadst  the 
same  ear  and  the  same  heart;  that  thou  mightst 
hear,  receive  and  live  !  They  wait  aright ; 
dost  thou  wait  so  ?  They  hope  aright;  dost  thou 
hope  so  ?  If  not,  what  will  thy  waiting  and 
expecting  come  to  ?  In  that,  which  hath  some- 
times inclined  thy  heart,  there  is  Truth — there 
were  the  beginnings  of  salvation :  but,  in  that, 
which  draws  thee  out,  to  expect  some  great 
matters  and  dries  up  thy  present  sense,  and 
hinders  thy  present  subjection,  therein  is  de- 
ceit, and  the  destruction  of  thy  soul.  There- 
fore if  thou  desire  and  love  the  salvation  thereof, 
Oh  hasten,  hasten  out  of  it!  wait  for  the  re- 
proofs of  wisdom ;  and  what  it  manifests  to  be 
of  the  earthly  and  worldly  nature  in  thee, 
hasten  out  of.  Oh,  turn  thy  back  upon  the 
world  with  speed,  and  turn  thy  face  toward  the 
heavenly  wisdom  and  light  eternal ;  which  will 
be  springing  up  in  thee,  if  thou  turn  thy  back 
upon  the  world  and  wait  for  it. 
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And  do  not  look  for  such  great  matters'  to 
begin  with ;  but  be  content  to  be  a  child,  and 
let  the  Father  proportion  out  daily  to  thee 
what  light,  what  power,  what  exercises,  what 
straits,  what  fears,  what  troubles,  he  sees  fit  for 
thee ;  and  do  thou  bow  before  Him  continually, 
in  humility  of  heart,  who  hath  the  disposal  of 
thee.  Ah,  that  wisdom,  which  would  be 
choosing,  must  be  confounded,  and  the  low 
humble  thing  raised,  which  submits  and  cries 
to  the  Father  in  every  condition.  And,  in 
waiting  to  feel  this,  and,  in  joining  to  this,  thou 
mayst  meet  with  life  ;  but  death,  destruction, 
and  separation  from  God  is  the  portion  of  the 
other  forever  !  Oh,  that  thou  mayst  be  sepa- 
rated from  it,  and  joined  to  the  seed  and  birth 
of  God,  that,  in  it,  thy  soul  may  spring  up  to 
know,  serve  and  worship  the  Lord,  and  to  wait 
daily  to  be  formed  by  Him,  until  thou  become 
perfectly  like  Him.  But,  thou  must  join  in 
with  the  beginning  of  life  and  be  exercised  with 
the  day  of  small  things,  before  thou  meet  with 
the  great  things,  wherein  is  the  clearness  and 
satisfaction  of  the  soul.  The  rest  is  at  noon- 
day ;  but,  the  travels  begin  at  the  breakings  of 
day,  wherein  are  but  glimmerings,  or  little 
light,  wherein  in  the  discovery  of  good  and 
evil  are  not  so  manifest  and  certain  ;  yet.  there 
must  the  traveller  begin  and  travel,  and  in  his 
faithful  travels,  in  much  fear  and  trembling, 
lest  he  should  err,  the  light  will  break  in  upon 
him  more  and  more. 

This  have  I  written  in  tenderness  to  thee, 
that  thou  mightst  not  miss  of  the  path  of  the 
living,  which  is  appointed  of  the  Father  to 
lead,  and  alone  can  lead  the  soul  to  life.  Oh, 
that  thou  mightest  be  enlightened  and  quick- 
ened by  the  Lord  to  walk  therein,  and  mightest 
be  thankful  for  and  content  with  what  He 
gives  thee,  and  walk  therein,  from  the  evil  to 
the  good,  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly 
nature  daily,  and  mightest  not  despise  the  cross 
nor  the  shame  of  the  seed.  For  I  know  there 
is  a  wisdom  in  thee,  which  will  despise  and 
turn  from  it,  until  the  Lord  batter  and  crucify 
it,  and  I  can  hardly  put  up  a  more  proper  re- 
quest for  thee,  than  that  the  Lord  would  draw 
out  his  sword  against  it,  and  deeply  perplex 
and  confound  it  in  thee. 

1665.  J.  P. 


SECRETS. 

We  must  regard  every  matter  as  an  entrusted 
secret  which  we  believe  the  person  concerned 
would  wish  to  be  considered  as  such.  Nay, 
further  still,  we  must  consider  all  circumstances 
as  secrets  entrusted,  which  would  bring  scandal 
upon  another  if  told,  and  which  it  is  not  our 
certain  duty  to  discuss,  and  that  in  our  own 
persons  and  to  his  face.  The  divine  rule  of 
doing  as  you  would  be  done  by,  is  never  better 
put  to  the  test  than  in  matters  of  good  and  evil 


speaking.  We  may  sophisticate  with  ourselves 
upon  the  manner  in  which  we  would  wish  to  be 
treated  under  many  circumstances ;  but  every- 
body recoils  instinctively  from  the  thought  of 
being  spoken  ill  of  in  his  absence. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Dear  Friends, — I  very  much  regret  that  the 
communication  of  N.  R.,  should  have  obtained 
a  place  in  your  paper  (of  the  27th  ult.,)  es- 
pecially at  a  time  of  extreme  excitement,  like 
the  present,  when  the  minds  of  many  Friends, 
elder  as  well  as  younger,  who  perhaps  were 
never  fully  imbued  with  the  Divine  principle  of 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth,  peace  and 
goodwill  to  men,  are  ready  to  catch  at  every 
flimsy  excuse,  which  may  seem  to  justify  their 
inconsistent  conduct  in  relation  to  war. 

It  is  always  painful  to  expose  the  fallacies ; 
or  to  refute  the  false  reasonings  of  a  brother ; 
but  evidence  is  not  wanting,  to  show  that  the 
poison  has  taken  effect,  and  hence  the  necessity 
to  apply  the  antidote.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
examine  the  entire  article,  or  to  expose  what  I 
conceive  to  be  its  many  errors,  but  merely  to  ; 
notice  a  few  points  in  order  to  bespeak  the 
cautious  attention  of  the  reader,  before  adopting 
the  conclusions  of  N.  R. 

In  reference  to  the  late  conscript  law  of  Con- 
gress, he  says  : 

"  The  law  presents  to  us  the  alternative  of 
rendering  personal  military  service,  or  paying 
the  government  the  sum  of  $300.  And  as  we 
(Friends)  cannot  render  such  service,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  determine,  whether  we  can  pay 
the  alternative.  That  is  the  important  ques- 
tion." 

He  further  says :  "  It  must  be  conceded, 
that  if  the  government  has,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  a  right  to  this  money,  we,  the  holders  of 
it  have  no  right  to  refuse  its  demand.  "  And  then 
by  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  I  need  not  repeat, 
arrives  at  the  following  extraordinary  answer  to  f 
that  important  question.".  Examine  this  subject,  j  « 
and  turn  it  as  we  may,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  :    That  property  is  the  creature  of  r 
government.    Render,  therefore,  unto  govern-  J 
ment  the  thing  which  is  proved  to  be  his." 

The  reasonings,  and  the  conclusions,  of  N.  R.  & 
appear  to  be  predicated  upon  two  assumptions.  ^ 
First,  That  governments  are  ordained  of  God.  "f 
Second,  That  they  are  such  governments  as  »' 
He  ordained  they  should  be,  just  and  true,  and  ^ 
in  all  things  instituted  and  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance  with  His  Divine  will.  Let  us  examine 
the  premises,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  i\ 
judge  of  the  conclusions.  ibj 

What  then  is  government?  What  its  powers  ,r: 
and  restrictions?  Man  was,  undoubtedly,  ^ 
created  a  social  being,  and  endowed  with  ^ 
faculties  and  capacities,  which  if,  properly  em-  ^ 
ployed,  are  capable  of  affording  him  the  greatest  gov 
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possible  amount  of  associated  good.  For  gov- 
ernment is  nothing  more  than  an  association 
of  men.  Every  man,  as  a  man,  has  certain 
natural,  individual  rights  j  and  when  men  as- 
sociate together,  to  form  governments  each 
member  surrenders  up  a  portion  of  those  in- 
dividual rights  to  the  association,  in  lieu  of  the 
advantages  which  he  expects  to  derive  from  it. 
The  aggregate  of  the  rights  which  the  people 
thus  surrender,  constitutes  the  power  of  the 
government.  This  is  the  source  and  extent  of 
the  legitimate  authority  of  a  body  politic. 

But  a  portion  of  man's  individual  rights,  re- 
lates to  God — to  the  duties  which  he  owes  to 
his  Creator.  They  are  inalienable  and  inde- 
fensible. He  cannot  properly  transfer  them  to 
another — nor  can  they  be  justly  controlled  or 
taken  from  him.  Among  these  are  religious 
liberty  and  the  free  exercise  of  conscience. 

Another  portion  relates  to  himself  and  his 
fellow  men — to  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  the 
brotherhood.  They  may  be  transferred  for  the 
public  good. 

Again,  no  man  possesses  the  individual  right 
to  commit  any  wrong  act,  and  consequently 
cannot  confer  any  such  right  upon  others.  It 
must  therefore  be  obvious,  that  government  can 
not  possess  the  right  to  do  that  which  is 
wrong.* 

We  may  therefore  safely  grant  that  govern- 
ment is  ordained  of  God.  But  before  we  can 
assume  that  a  government  has  been  so  ordained, 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  in  what  manner  it  has 
been  constituted  ?  Whether  those  who  estab- 
lished it  have  surrendered  up  those  rights,  and 
only  those,  proper  to  be  surrendered ;  reserving 
to  themselves  the  free  exercise  of  those  which 
belong  to  God.  And  whether  the  government, 
in  the  performance  of  its  functions,  has  faith- 
fully exercised  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by 
people,  without  assuming  those  which  did  not 
legitimately  belong  to  it.  If  otherwise,  that 
government  could  not  have  been  ordained  of 
God,  for  he  could  not  ordain  any  wrong  thing. 

Should  it  appear  that  men  have  conferred 
rights  upon  the  government,  which  they  had 
no  authority  to  confer ;  or  if  the  government 
has  assumed  powers  not  delegated  to  it,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  are  the  people  under  an  obligation  to 
obey  its  requirements?  Should  they  render 
up  their  inalienable"  and  indefeasible  rights,  in 
compliance  with  the  usurpation  of  the  govern- 
ment ?    The  answer  is  obviously,  no !  The 

*  Here  the  whole  argument  might  be  compressed 
within  the  compass  of  a  nut-shell.  N.  R.  admits 
that  Friends  cannot  render  personal  service ;  and 
why  ?  Certainly  because  they  believe  it  would  be 
wrong  for  them  to  do  so.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as 
they  could  not  confer  authority  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  do  wrong  ;  it  consequently  has  no  authority 
to  require  them  to  do  so.  This  is  true  as  concerns 
the  relation  subsisting  between  Friends  and  the' 
government. 


higher  primary  la  w  of  God  imposes  a  higher 
primary  obligation  upon  me,  than  any  secondary 
human  law  can  possibly  impose.  Hence  the 
conclusion,  that  whenever  human  laws  conflict 
with  the  Divine  law,  we  are  under  an  impera- 
tive obligation  to  obey  the  latter.  "  For 
whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
hearken  unto  you,  more  than  unto  God,  judge 

ye" 

We  are  told  further :  °  It  is  argued  that 
paying  money  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  is  an 
admission  that  such  service  is  due."  uIs  not 
this  a  non  sequitur  T,J\  He  should  rather  have 
said,  cognovit  actionum. 

To  cap  the  climax,  he  adds  :  "  But  should 
any  fear  they  will  be  misconstrued,  it  would  be 
'easy  for  them  to  deny  the  inference."  That 
would  be  sheer  equivocation. 

"  Examine  this  subject,  and  turn  it  as  we 
may,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion."  That 
men  do  not  possess  the  right, — the  just  power 
to  do  a  wrong  themselves,  and  therefore  cannot 
confer  such  right,  or  such  power,  upon  any 
government  which  they  may  establish.  That 
they  cannot  with  propriety  either  render  pe  r- 
sonal  service,  or  give  of  their  substance,  to  do 
of  themselves,  or  to  enable  the  government  to 
do  that  which  is  wrong.  Consequently,  that 
Friends,  (whom  N.  R.  acknowledges  cannot 
render  personal  military  service,)  cannot  con- 
sistently give  of  their  substance  either  to  employ 
a  substitute  themselves,  or  to  enable  govern- 
ment to  do  so  on  their  behalf.  For  it  is  an  ad- 
mitted maxim  both  in  the  moral  and  the  civil 
code,  that  whatsoever  we  do  by  another,  we  do 
ourselves.  The  principal  is  held  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  his  agent. 

I  will  close  these  desultory  remarks  with  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  several  months 
ago,  to  one  who  stands  high  in  authority,  and 
deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people : — 

"  It  was  boldly  asserted  by  George  Fox  and 
his  faithful  fellow  laborers,  that  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  free  exercise  of  all  religious 
requirements,  were  the  natural  and  inalienable 
rights  of  all  men.  They  maintained  that  re- 
ligious liberty  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  mere 
privilege  of  thought,  and  the  silent,  unseen 
workings  of  religious  sentiment.    Religion  is 

f  The  $300  which  the  law  claims  as  an  equivalent, 
for  personal  service  is  understood  to  determine  the 
government  price  of  a  substitute,  and  is  to  be  em- 
ployed by  it  as  a  bounty  to  procure  volunteer  sub- 
stitutes for  those  who  prefer  to  pay  the  money.  The 
case  is,  therefore,  morally  and  essentially  the  same, 
whether  a  man  renders  the  personal  service,  em- 
ploys a  substitute  to  render  that  service,  or  pays  the 
money  to  the  government  wherewith  to  hire  the  same 
service.  The  substitute  employed,  or  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be,  is  merely  his  agent  in  the 
transaction.  The  moral,  as  well  as  the  pecuniary 
reponsibility  still  rests  upon  him. 
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an  operative  principle.  It  requires  the  per- 
formance of  active  duties,  and  restrains  from 
the  commission  of  active  offences.  The  free 
exercise  of  conscience  therefore  supposes  the 
freedom  to  perform  all  religious  requisitions, 
without  being  enforced  or  restrained  by  human 
authority.  Friends  have  ever  been  the  uncom- 
promising advocates  of  this  doctrine.  For  this, 
they  have  long  suffered  great  persecution, 
sometimes  even  unto  death.  For  this,  our 
fathers  endured  a  voluntary  exile  from  their 
native  land,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  among  savages,  where  they  might 
enjoy  the  rights  of  conscience  unmolested. 
And  here,  in  the  land  of  Penn,  they  reared  a 
civil  polity,  unmarred  by  violence,  unstained 
by  blood,  such  as  the  world  had  never  wit- 
nessed. 

The  people  of  this  country  do  not  sufficiently 
estimate  the  price  which  has  been  thus  paid, 
for  so  much  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  as 
they  now  enjoy.  The  sufferings  of  Friends  in 
this  cause,  have  long  been  matter  of  history — 
a  history  too  little  read — still  less  understood. . 
They  have  certainly  contributed  very  largely, 
to  this  end,  by  their  testimony,  their  substance, 
their  personal  sufferings  and  their  blood.  From 
them  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  derived 
the  important  truths, — 

"  That  no  human  authority  can,  in  any  case 
whatever,  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  conscience/' 

"  That  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by 
law  to  any  religious  establishments,  or  modes 
of  worship." 

.  "  That  those  who  are  conscientiously  scrupu- 
lous of  bearing  arms  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
do  so." 

It  remained  for  other  hands  to  add  the  con- 
tradictory and  absurd  clause. 

"  But  shall  pay  an  equivalent  for  personal 
service." 

It  may  even  be  presumed,  that  if  George  Fox 
had  not  asserted  religious  liberty,  and  the 
rights  of  conscience  to  be  paramount  to  all 
human  laws;  if  innocent  women  had  not  been 
Scourged  on  their  naked  backs,  at  the  cart-tail 
through  the  streets  of  Boston;  if  Lawrence 
South  wick  and  his  son,  had  not  suffered  their 
ears  to  be  cut  off;  if  William  Robinson, 
Marmaduke,  Stephenson,  William  Ledra,  and 
Mary  Dyer,  had  not  sealed  their  testimony  to 
the  Truth  by  their  blood  on  Boston  common  ; 
and  if  William  Penn  had  not  published  his 
frame  of  government  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  would 
not  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

It  may  ever  be  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion, how  far  the  result  of  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence was  achieved  by  the  arms  of  the 
warrior  ?  And  how  far,  by  the  humble  de- 
pendence and  hopeful  looking  unto  God  for 


preservation,  by  those  who  could  in  no  wis< 
seek  to  obtain  it  by  force,  but  whose  constan 
prayer  was,  "  spare  thy  people,  Oh  Lord,  an( 
give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach."  E.  M. 

New  Garden,  4th  of  7th  mo.,  1863. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

I  have  been  reading,  with  much  interest,  ii 
the  London  "  Friend"  a  very  extended  and  cir 
cumstantial  account  of  the  proceedings  of  tht 
last  London  Yearly  Meeting;  and  as  I  thinl 
you  have  occasionally  informed  your  readers  o: 
what  is  going  on  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
among  those  who  bear  the  same  name  with  our 
selves,  I  send  a  few  extracts  for  insertion  ir 
your  paper.  D. 

Fifth-day,  5m.,  21st ,  1863. 
A  tabular  statement  was  read,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  the  end  of  1862  was: — 

Males   6,463 

Females   7,346 


Total  13,809 

The  corrected  number,  at  the  end  of  1861. 
appears  to  have  been  13,853,  so  that  the  pres- 
ent return  shows  an  apparent  decrease  of  44. 
A  portion  of  this  is,  however,  due  to  the  ar- 
rangements lately  made  as  to  those  Friends  who 
have  removed  to  Australia.  Allowing  for  this, 
the  actual  decrease  is  only  23 ;  arising  as  fol 
lows : — 


Births  in  1862   240 

Joined  by  Convincement'  •  72 

Reinstatements-   20 

Minors  admitted   38 

R  emoved  from  other   )  > 
Yearly  Meetings,      j  ' ' 


Deaths  in  1862   261 

Disowned   36 

Resignations   80 

Minors  separated   S 

Removed  to  other  Yearly  )  a& 
Meetings  and  Districts,  J 

"43I 


Difference  as  stated  above  

*  *  * 


A.  Lucas  thought  the  confessedly  weak  state 
of  our  Society  arose  from  an  endeavor  to  build 
up  a  spiritual  structure  by  carnal  means- — re- 
ferring to  wealth  and  a  desire  to  increase  our 
numbers  as  obstacles  to  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  discipline.  Thomas  Pierce  spoke  of  the 
vital  importance  of  the  true  cross-bearing ;  this 
did  not  consist  in  outward  appearance,  but  was 
an  inward  work,  and  could  only  be  carried  out 
by  those  who  had  known  a  real  change  of  heart. 
W.  G-ray  thought  birthright-membership  was 
an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  our  Society.  J. 
Backhouse  having  spoken  on  the  attendance  of 
religious  meetings,  several  young  men  followed 
on  the  sajne  subject,  and  on  what  they  deemed 
the  failure  of  our  Society  to  draw  others  to  it. 
In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  defective  ar- 
rangements in  *the  times  of  our  meetings,  the 
continuous  silence  in  some  of  them,  and  the 
character  of  the  ministry  as  too  much  confined 
to  exhortation,  were  alluded  to  in  a  somewhat 
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discursive  and  indefinite  manner  j  and  it  was 
suggested  that  these  defects  justified  the  attend- 
ance by  our  young  Friends  of  other  places  of 
worship,  particularly  on  First-day  evenings. 
One  or  two  spoke  of  the  Sabbath  School  en- 
gagements of  many  of  our  young  men,  as 
operating  adversely  to  their  attendance  of  a 
second  meeting  on  First-day  after  the  manner 
of  Friends. 

Sixth-day,  Fifth  month  22d. — The  Yearly 
Meeting  re-assembled  at  4  p.  m.  Early  in  the 
sitting,  S.  Bowly  adverted  to  the  large  amount 
of  liberty  which  existed  in  that  assembly.  He 
thought,  however,  there  might  be  some  danger 
of  its  abuse.  After  the  changes  which  had 
latterly  been  made  in  the  arrangements  of  our 
discipline,  he  felt  that  we  needed  a  time  of  rest, 
and  he  deprecated  anything  like  a  continuous 
agitation  for  change,  or  a  constant  tone  of  com- 
plaint. In  comparing  our  own  arrangements 
with  those  of  other  societies,  we  should  look  at 
each  system  as  a  whole,  and  not  take  a  small, 
and  perhaps,  the  best  part  of  another  system 
as  an  evidence  of  its  superiority  to  our  own. 
Judging  the  latter  by  its  effects  on  individuals, 
who  fully  and  faithfully  carried  out  their  prin- 
ciples, he  believed  that  no  other  was  equal  to 
it.  S.  Maw  remarked  on  small  meetings,  the 
holding  of  which,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  had 
occasionally  been  omitted,  being  reported  to  this 
Meeting.  He  thought  it  unnecessary  that  such 
cases  should  be  noticed  beyond  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.  G.  Bottomley,  referring  to  small 
meetings,  and  particularly  to  the  one  which  he 
attended,  when  from  thirty  to  forty  children 
usually  met,  and  for  a  long  time  in  silence, 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  every  individual, 
however  limited  his  talents  or  means,  consider- 
ing whether  anything  was  required  of  him  in 
the  Lord's  service.  Even  of  one  of  the  brute 
creation  it  had  been  once  said,  "  The  Lord  hath 
need  of  him."  J.  S.  Fry  could  unite  in  the 
views  expressed  by  S.  Bowly.  He  had  been 
rather  disappointed  at  hearing  some  of  the  ob- 
servations made  by  his  young  Friends  yesterday. 
He  believed  there  was  ample  scope  for  Chris- 
tian service  in  our  Society,  and  he  appealed  to 
the  young  to  give  themselves  lovingly  to  it. 
Something  had  been  said  about  our  meetings 
not  being  lively  and  attractive  to  earnest- 
minded  young  Friends.  These  Bhould,  how- 
ever, recollect  that  the  remedy  was  to  some 
extent  in  their  own  power.  Why  should  they 
not  endeavor  to  make  them  so  ?  A  meeting 
was  not  a  mere  abstraction,  but  made  up  of  in- 
dividuals, and  if  the  serious  and  earnest  with- 
drew their  attendance,  they  not  merely  placed 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improvement,  but 
even  rendered  it  impossible,  fie  did  not  regard 
the  attendance  by  some  of  our  First-day  School 
teachers  of  other  places  of  worship  as  a  feature 
altogether  unfavorable,  but  he  believed  that 


most  of  those  who  were  in  this  practice  would 
do  better  by  assembling  with  Friends.  After 
contrasting  our  own  with  other  religious  sys- 
tems, he  invited  all  his  young  Friends  to  a  con- 
sistent Christian  walk — he  meant  in  the  great 
fundamental  truths  of  religion — and  to  an  earn- 
est endeavor  after  vital  godliness.         *  * 

Seventh-day,  Fifth  month  23fZ. — In  an  inter- 
esting report  on  the  Negro  and  Aborigines 
Fund,  it  was  proposed  that  its  name  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  denote  its  main  object,  that 
of.  Negro  Education,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  with  which 
it  was  sometimes  confused.  An  appeal  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  latter  by  several  Friends, 
H.  Pease  observing  on  the  great  amount  of 
good  it  had  effected  considering  its  very  lim- 
ited funds.  R,  Alsop  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  colored  Friend,  Joseph  Richardson,  now 
at  Sibford  School,  where  he  has  been  during 
the  past  year  with  a  view  to  educational  im- 
provement. J.  R.  had  escaped  from  slavery, 
and  had  subsequently  become  a  member  of  a 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Canada.  He 
has  a  warm  desire  to  proceed  to  Africa,  and 
labor  for  the  good  of  his  colored  brethren  there. 
It  was  recommended  that  R.  Alsop  should  call 
a  few  Friends  together  during  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, to  deliberate  on  the  best  course  to  pursue 
in  regard  to  J.  R.'s  future  proceedings.    *  * 

Seventh-day  Afternoon. — The  adjourned 
General  Meeting  for  Ackworth  School  met  at 
3  o'clock,  and  the  School  Conference  at  4.  C. 
L.  Braithwaite  and  S.  Thompson,  the  clerk  and 
assistant  clerk  of  the  General  Meeting,  were 
requested  to  act  as  such  for  the  Conference. 
An  elaborate  and  very  interesting  report  was 
read  from  the  small  committee  appointed  last 
year  to  consider  the  arrangements  of  the  Con- 
ference. It  gave  a  condensed  account  of  the 
state  of  the  twelve  public  schools  under  the 
care  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  school  at  York. 
Remarks  followed  on  various  points  suggested 
by  the  survey  thus  taken,  and  in  conclusion  a 
belief  was  expressed  that  the  general  condition 
of  our  schools  "  affords  ample  occasion  for  en- 
couragement and  gratification."  An  analysis 
of  the  expenses,  &c,  at  each  school  was  append- 
ed to  the  report,  but  not  read.  A  recommen- 
dation by  the  Conference  as  to  the  printing  of 
the  Report  was  afterwards  modified  into  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  which  sub- 
sequently received  its  sanction,  that  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  should  cause  such  parts  of  it 
as  seemed  suitable  for  general  circulation  to 
appear,  together  with  the  usual  School  Reports, 
in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. Some  little  hesitation  followed  the  reading 
of  the  report  as  to  the  course  which  any  sub- 
sequent discussions -should!  take;  but  an  inter- 
change of  sentiment  was  soon  established  on 
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topics  which  had  been  more  or  less  brought  into 
notice  in  that  document.  Amongst  these  may 
be  named — the  smaller  number  of  girls  than  of 
boys  at  our  public  schools — the  large  amount  of 
money  and  labor  expended  on  our  boarding 
schools  for  those  connected  with  our  Society 
but  not  members,  as  compared  with  the  visible 
results — the  age  to  which  it  is  advantageous 
for  our  youths  to  remain  at  school — the  ratio 
of  demand  and  supply  in  regard  to  teachers 
showing  a  continued  excess  in  the  former — the 
great  benefit  which  had  resulted  from  the 
Flounder's  Institute — and  the  advantages  ari- 
sing from  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  Natural 
History  and  science  in  schools,  as  supplying 
material  for  pleasant  and  useful  recreation. 
The  question  of  whether  the  education  of  boys 
and  girls  might  be  best  carried  on  under  the 
same  roof  or  in  different  establishments,  was 
started  towards  the  close  of  the  sitting,  but  time 
did  not  allow  of  its  discussion,  though  as  re- 
gards day-schools  on  the  British  system,  a 
Friend  gave  it  as  his  experience,  that  the  plan 
of  teaching  both  sexes  together  was  vastly  more 
efficient  than  the  separate  system.  The  want 
of  an  institution  in  which  boys  intended  for 
teachers  might  receive  additional  education  and 
training  before  entering  on  their  functions,  and 
preliminary  to  a  course  at  the  Flounder's  Insti- 
tute, was  hinted  at;  as  was  also  the  propriety  of 
the  different  committees  uniting  to  secure  the 
periodical  examination  of  their  schools  by  a 
qualified  inspector.  From  a  statistical  paper 
read  by  W.  Thistlewaite,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  in  1842 — 

562  children  in  the  4  public  schools  for  members,  and 
218      "       in  the  4  for  other  children. 

In  1862,  the  corresponding  numbers  were 
493  and  236.  The  average  cost  of  each  child 
in  the  4  schools  for  Friends'  children  was — 

In  1842   £20   16  10 

In  1862   27   10  0 

the  difference  being  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
advance  in  salaries.  The  general  increase  in 
in  these  began  about  1846,  they  having  remain- 
ed much  the  same  from  1810  up  to  that  year. 

In  1810  the  cost  of  each  child  under  that  head,  was  £2  8  0 
In  1860   "  "  «  "  7  10  10 

****** 

Second-day,  Fifth  month  25th. — The  report 
on  the  fund  for  aiding  the  Colored  Refugees  in 
North  America  stated  that  £2,200  had  been 
received  for  the  purpose,  up  to  the  date  of  the 
report.  A  portion  had  been  forwarded  to  Ame- 
rica, and  £1,000  had  been  placed  at  interest 
until  it  should  be  needed.  A  further  account 
of  the  distribution  would,  it  was  said,  be  ready 
in  a  few  days.  An  address  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  his  marriage,  which  it  was  proposed 
should  be  presented  as  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, was  next  read;  and  being  approved  and 
signed,  was  left  for  presentation.  A  communi- 
cation was  then  read  from  Tasmania  respecting 


a  Friend  who  had  once  resided  there  but  was 
now  in  New  Zealand.    On  going  to  the  latter 
island  about  six  years  ago,  Thomas  Mason  ac-  11 
quired  some  land  from  the  Government  and  8I 
proceeded  to  build  on  it.  It  afterwards  appear-  J 
ed  that  the  Government  Surveyor  had  been  iL 
mistaken  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  land.  The  \ 
chief  to  whom  it  belonged  waited  till  the  build-  11 
ings  were  finished,  and  then  laid  claim  to  it—  K 
T.  M.  was,  however,  allowed  to  retain  posses-  » 
sion  on  condition  of  paying  rent.    When  the  d 
chief  died,  another,  who  had  been  expelled  by  k 
the  former,  claimed  the  land,  and  made  a  de-  . 
mand  on  T.M.  of  £300  for  rent,affcerwards  seizing  r 
2,000  sheep  in  default  of  payment.  The  natives 
offered  to  retake  the  sheep  by  force,  but  T.  M.  " 
would  not  suffer  this,  and  proceeded  to  remove 
his  erections  to  other  land  which  he  owned. —  = 
The  chief,  finding  what  was  intended,  seized  i 
another  thousand  sheep,  refusing  to  give  them  | 
up  unless  his  own  men  were  employed  as  j  c 
shearers,  and  a  large  bonus  given  to  himself,  e 
A  church  missionary  kindly  volunteered  to  in-  id 
tercede  with  the  chief,  but  did  not  succeed.—-  ft 
T.  M.,  while  declining  to  comply  with  the  un- 
just demand  made  on  him,  firmly  refused  to  use  \  a 
any  violent  measures  to  regain  his  property.  I  * 
After  some  months  the  chief  relented,  and  of- 
fered to  return  the  sheep,  and  T.  M.  eventually 
regained  the  whole,  except  about  350  which  I 
could  not  be  found.    All  the  chiefs  are  friend-  | 
ly  with  him,  and  it  is  now  acknowledged,  even 
by  those  who  once  thought  his  conduct  absurd, 
that  he  adopted  the  wisest  course.   John  Ford  I 
remarked  that  T.  M.  first  went  to  New  Zealand  \ 
when  a  very  young  man, and  atone  time,  when 
the  Maoris  were  menacing  the  English,  he  was  ; 
exposed  to  great  danger,  the  natives  having 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  place  brands  in  the 
thatch  of  his  buildings.    T.  M.  offered  no  fur- 
ther resistance  than  quietly  taking  out  the 
brands  and  flinging  them  into  the  river.  The 
Maoris  did  not  renew  their  attack,  but  T.  M. 
removed  for  a  while  to  Tasmania,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  had 
since  prospered.    J.  F.  thought  that  the  recol- 
lection of  this  deliverance  doubtless  had  the 
effect  of  confirming  him  in  his  more  recent  re- 
fusal to  repel  violence  by  violence.  Several 
other  Friends  expressed  their  satisfaction  at 
this  adherence  to  principle;  and  J.  Grubb 
spoke  of  the  care  which  should  be  exercised 
not  to  violate  any  tender  feeling,  even  in  cases 
where  it  might  seem  there  was  only  one  course 
open  to  us. 


THE  WANT  OF  RESTRAINING  CHILDREN. 

Truly  my  life  has  been  often  burdened  through 
the  want  of  restraining  servants  and  children  of 
that  liberty  they  run  into.  Some  among  you 
lead  up  your  children  in  such  a  rude,  heady 
way,  that  when  they  grow  up  they  do  not  care 
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for  you.  *  *  *  In  many  things  they  are  worse 
than  many  of  the  world's — more  loose,  stubborn, 
and  disobedient,  so  that  when  they  come  to  be 
apprentices  they  run  quite  out  into  the  world. 
Therefore,  consider  these  things  in  all  your 
families,  and  remember  the  time  of  your  former 
profession,  when  you  exercised  the  reason  of 
men,  so  as  to  bring  your  children  and  servants 
to  an  outward  profession ;  now,  on  being  come  to 
a  possession  of  life,  take  heed  lest  you  lose  the 
the  right  reason,  wisdom,  understanding,  and 
knowledge. —  George  Fox's  Epistles. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  18,  1863. 


It  may  be  well  for  us  to  remind  our  subscri- 
bers that  the  new  Post  Office  law  went  into 
effect  on  the  1st  of  Seventh  month.  From  that 
date  the  postage  on  this  paper  will  be  twenty 
cents  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  in  advance 
at  the  office  of  delivery,  a  small  reduction  on 
the  previous  rates. 


Married,  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of 
Macpherson  Saunders,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  George  Parker  to 
Rebecca  P.  Sleeper. 


Died,  at  Darby,  Penn.,  7th  mo.  11th,  1863,  Sam- 
uel F.  Longstreth,  only  son  of  M.  Fisher  and  Mary 
T.  Longstreth,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  11th  in  si,  in  her  84th  year,  Sarah 

Noble,  widow  of  Samuel  Noble,  and  for  many  years 
a  member  and  elder  of  Green  street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

 ,  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  at  Westfield,  Preble 

county,  Ohio,  on  the  22d  of  6th  mo.,  1863,  Jemina 
Sharp,  wife  of  Haines  Sharp,  and  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Jemina  Borton,  aged  60  years,  7  months  and 
26  days.  This  dear  departed  Friend  so  suddenly 
taken  from  works  to  rewards,  was  a  devoted  wife 
and  mother,  and  an  exemplary  advocate  and  pat- 
tern of  the  cause  of  truth.  She  attended  meeting 
the  day  previous  to  her  decease. 


SPIRITUAL  ENJOYMENT. 

In  our  pursuit  of  the  things  of  this  world,  we 
usually  prevent  enjoyment  by  expectation ;  we 
anticipate  our  own  happiness,  and  eat  out  the 
heart  and  sweetness  of  worldly  pleasures,  by 
delightful  forethoughts  of  them,  so  that,  when 
we  come  to  possess  them,  they  do  not  answer 
the  expectation  nor  satisfy  the  desires  which 
were  raised  about  them,  and  they  vanish  into 
nothing.  But  the  things  which  are  above  are 
so  great,  so  solid,  so  durable,  so  glorious,  that  we 
cannot  raise  our  thoughts  to' an  equal  height  with 
them ;  we  cannot  enlarge  our  desires  beyond  a 


possibility  of  satisfaction.  Our  hearts  are  great- 
er than  the  world  :  but  God  is  greater  than  our 
hearts  ;  and  satisfaction  which  he  hath  laid  up 
for  us,  is,  like  himself,  incomprehensibly  great 
and  glorious.  Let  the  thoughts  of  this  raise  us 
above  this  world,  and  inspire  us  with  greater 
thoughts  and  designs,  than  the  care  and  con- 
cernments of  this  present  life —  Tillotson. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  "  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer" of  the  27th  ult.,  calling  Friends  to  a 
careful  examination  of  their  true  position  and 
course  of  action,  with  reference  to  the  present 
national  military  requisition,  which  demands  the 
payment  of  $300  in  lieu  of  personal  services  of 
every  man  who  shall  be  drafted  and  shall  be 
unwilling  to  render  such.  Whether  our  friends 
to  whom  this  may  apply,  can  consistently  avail 
themselves  of  this  purchased  exemption  from 
military  service,  or  not,  is  certainly  a  very  im- 
portant question,  and  one  which  many  may 
shortly  be  called  upon  to  decide  for  themselves 
practically.  I  have  read  this  article  carefully, 
and  I  believe  it  to  have  been  dictated  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  inquiry,  and  being  actuated, 
as  I  trust,  by  the  same  spirit,  I  venture  t©  pre- 
sent some  objections  to  the  arguments  therein 
offered. 

First,  it  is  argued  that  while  a  faithful  peace- 
maker cannot  take  up  carnal  weapons  to  destroy 
his  fellow  man,  he  may  pay  a  sum  of  money  as 
an  equivalent  for  such  personal  service  refused, 
because,  substantially,  his  money  being  merely 
the  representative  of  property,  and  all  property 
belonging  to  the  Government,  he  merely  holding 
it  in  trust,  he  can  pay  on  demand  of  its  right- 
ful owner  any  sum  he  may  hold  without  any 
moral  accountability  resting  upon  him  as  to  the 
purpose  the  authorities  may  see  fit  to  put  it  to. 
Now,  while  it  must  be  granted  that  in  most 
cases  the  law  of  the  land  determines  correctly 
the  right  to  property,  still  I  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  subordinate  to  the  moral 
law.  There  are  many  cases*  where  the  law  of 
the  land  gives  to  an  individual  property  which 
the  higher  law  of  morality  will  not  permit  him 
to  hold;  and  in  many  other  cases  it  takes  from 
him  that  which,  by  every  principle  of  equity 
known  to  men,  he  is  entitled  to.  If  this  be  true, 
then  there  is  a  higher  law  upon  which  the  right 
to  any  possession  must  primarily  rest;  and  the 
government  will  be  sound  or  corrupt,  strong 
or  weak,  as  it  does,  or  does  not,  recognize  this 
truth,  and  provide  accordingly.  Then  may  we 
not  safely  conclude  that  the  authority  of  Gov- 
ernment ceases,  in  any  requisition  it  may  make 
of  individuals,  when  it  infringes  upon  the  re- 
quirements of  the  moral  law  made  known  to 
them  through  the  voice  of  conscience.  This 
doctrine  was  taught  by  the  great  Examplar  of 
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our  Christian  faith,  both  by  word  and  deed,  and 
adhered  to  by  his  immediate  followers. — 
"Whether,  said  they  to  the  rulers,  it  be 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you 
more  than  unto  God  judge  ye,"  and  they  went 
on  teaching  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  setting  the 
command  of  the  rulers  at  nought.  I  have.said 
this  much  to  show  that  the  law  of  the  land  de- 
termining the  right  to  property,  -  but  being 
itself  subordinate  to  the  moral  law,  property 
must  be  held  in  subordination  to  the  moral 
law. 

Therefore  I  am  bound  by  duty  to  pay  every 
tax  laid  .upon  me  by  the  Government,  for  the 
promotion  of  that  interest  which  does  not  vio- 
late my  sense  of  right ;  and  further  than  that, 
the  authority  of  Government  having  ceased,  the 
property  is  my  own,  and  I  am  held  accountable 
by  the  moral  law  for  its  distribution.  It  is  an 
instrument  of  power  just  as  certainly  as  is  my 
right  arm,  and  I  am  here  called  upon  to  yield 
it  to  be  used  in  the  destruction  of  human  life. 
The  $300  is  demanded  to  pay  my  neighbor  to 
do  the  work  which  I  as  a  Christian  cannot  do. 

But  it  is  urged  that  Christ  paid  tribute  to 
Caesar.    This  I  grant,  but  I  cannot  believe  he 
would  have  paid  it  for  the  special  purpose  of 
perpetrating  any  great  crime.    Bad  as  was  the 
government  of  Caesar,  our  Saviour  recognized 
the  necessity,  and  the  Divine  authority  of  gov- 
ernment, and  was  no  doubt  convinced  that  cor- 
rupt as  that  government  was,  it  was  vastly 
better  than  none,  and  justifying  the  civil  au- 
thorities in  the  discharge  of  all  their  proper 
functions,  was  not  disposed  to  withhold  his 
support  by  the  non-payment  of  his  just  tax. 
Here  it  is  urged  that  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and 
the  things  that  are  God's;  rendering  each  unto 
their  respective  masters.    This  I  readily  grant, 
but  I  cannot  draw  the  line  where  my  friend 
does.    Inasmuch  as  my  property  belongs  to  the 
Government,  it  is  because  this  power  enables  me 
to  hold  it  secure  against  invasion.    So  it  pro- 
tects my  body  frqm  the  lawless  assaults  of  my 
neighbors,  so  that  this  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
likewise  the  property  of  and  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Government ;  and  could  sub- 
stitutes not  be  employed  for  $300,  the  body  of 
the  individual  would  be  required.  Suppose 
then  I  should  go  farther,  and  say  that  if  the 
Government  demands  my  muscular  energies,  I 
must  render  them,  and  the  responsibility  must 
rest  upon  it.    I  think  I  have  shown  that  in  a 
limited  sense  only,  my  property  belongs  to  the 
Government,  and  when  I  am  asked  by  that 
authority  to  render  substantial  aid  to  the  work 
of  death,  I  am  bound  by  every  obligation  of 
morality  and  religion  to  withhold  that  aid.  For 
myself,  no  duty  could  be  clearer,  my  voluntary 
act  even  in  the  giving  of  my  means,  is  a  thing 
of  God's,  and  not  to  be  given  to  Caesar.  With 


many  passages  of  the  essay,  which  this  is  in-  I 
tended  to  examine,  I  can  fully  agree.    Here  is  i 
one:    "And  so  whilst  we  justly  deny  to  Gov-  i 
ernment  the  right  to  control  the  conscience,  we  I 
concede  to  it  a  measure  of  the  control  of  prop- 
erty which  we  call  ours,  though  it  is  so  in  a  ] 
sense  which  has  many  limitations,  /concede 
to  it  a  measure  of  the  control  of  property,  and 
that  measure  is  full  when  it  goes  as  far  as  the 
conscience  of  the  individual  whose  property  is 
controlled  will  allow  him  voluntarily  to  yield  i 
to," 

Again,  and  lastly,  says  the  essayist,  "  it  is  i 
also  argued,  that  paying  money  in  lieu  of  per- 
sonal military  service  is  an  admission  that  such 
service  is  due." 

I  think  it  is,  and  has  always  been  considered 
as  such. 

But,  says  our  Friend,  we  do  not  reason  thus 
in  our  ordinary  business  transactions;  "  demands 
which  we  hold  to  be  unjust  are  often  paid  to  j 
avoid  litigation,  without  any  suspicion  that  our 
so  doing  is  an  admission  of  the  justice  of  the  ; 
claim." 

I  would  ask,  must  not  a  distinction  be  made  | 
between  mere  difference  of  opinion  and  doubt-  j  | 
ful  disputations,  where  no  great  moral  question  \ 
is  involved,  and  where  it  may  be,  in  many  cases  | 
that  perfect  justice  can  scarcely  be  arrived  at;  | 
and  that  other  very  different  class  of  dealings,  j 
in  which  the  payment  of  a  shilling  is  as  com-  , 
plete  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  as  would  be  that 
of  a  thousand  Californias,  had  we  such  wealth 
to  offer  ?    Did  any  one  ever  think  that  the  vol-  ; 
untary  payment  of  a  militia  tax  was  anything  j 
short  of  practical  acknowledgment  that  the  j 
tax  was  due  ?  The  buyer  and  the  seller  are  alike  | 
implicated,  in  any  traffic  in  which  they  may  , 
engage.    What  would  we  think  of  the  moral 
rectitude  of  that  man,  who  would  pay  for  the  ^ 
support  of  crime,  merely  to  avoid  -litigation?  | 
But  in  conclusion  we  are  told  that,  "  Should  j 
any  fear  that  they  would  be  misconstrued,  it 
would  be  easy  for  them  to  deny  the  inference/' 
Ay !  in  one  sense  I  fear  too  easy ;  in  another  I 
fear  not  easy  to  successfully  deny  it.    Can  we 
make  the  world  believe,  would  its  credulity, 
taking  our  past  into  account,  be  justified  in  be-  , 
lieving  in  our  sincerity?    Does  not  this  noble  , 
and  much  neglected  testimony,  which,  in  times  , 
past  cost  the  agonies  of  holy  martyrdom,  de-  , 
mand  of  us  something  more  than  mere  lip  \ 
advocacy?  And  can  it  be  possible,  that  we  alone  , 
of  all  the  people  of  this  nation  ;  we  whose  hands  , 
have  not  been  too  clean  of  the  sin  which  has  j 
brought  upon  us  this  awful  visitation  ;  we  who  { 
have  not  always  been  faithful  to  our  highest  , 
light,  are  to  walk  dry-shod  over  this  horrid  , 
gulf  of  blood  and  misery,  to  hear  the  groanings  , 
of  dying  fathers,  brothers  and  sons  beneath,  on  , 
a  safe  and  easy  bridge  of  silver  ?    I  cannot  for  ] 
one  moment  believe  that  we  are  such  special 
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favorites  of  Providence,  that  we  shall  not  be 
required  to  hear  a  heavier  burden  than  this  for 
truth's  sake.  I  cannot  think  that  we  can  buy 
our  salvation  with  thirty  small  pieces  of  gold. 
This  is  a  perilous  moment ;  we  need  to  prepare 
for  danger.  The  invader  not  only  of  our  State, 
but  also  of  our  soul's  peace,  may  shortly  assail 
us,  and  we  need  to  be  drilling  ourselves  now  to 
the  firm  and  steady  step  of  faith.  Let  us  gird 
on  that  kC  armor  which  is  not  carnal,  but  mighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds, 
and  bringing  into  cativity  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ."  H.  S.  K. 

Uniortville,  Chester  county,  7 mo.  6,  1863. 


From  the  North  British  Review. 
VEGETABLE  EPIDEMICS. 
(Continued  from  page  285.) 

In  following  out  the  division  above  proposed, 
we  have  first  to  deal  with  those  diseases  which 
are  excited  primarily  by  the  growth  of  the 
Uredines.  This  peculiar  group  of  fungi  have 
been  called  Hypodermii,  because  they  originate 
beneath  the  cuticle  of  plants.  Upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  species  are  enumerated  as  be- 
longing to  it,  divided  into  three  genera,  whose 
botanical  characters  are  very  fluctuating  and 
indefinite,  presenting  singularly  few  variations 
or  departures  from  the  family  type.  Their  ap- 
pearance and  mode  of  growth  are  so  anomalous, 
that  their  title  to  the  name  of  plants  has  more 
than  once  been  disputed ;  minute  and  insigni- 
ficant as  some  would  deem  them,  they  have 
furnished  matter  for  volumes  as  large  and  con- 
troversies as  hot  as  any  of  the  entities  which 
so  long  divided  the  rival  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  One  writer,  M.  Unger,  whose  work  is 
placed  first  on  the  list  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  attempts  to  prove  that  these  so-called 
fungi  are  mere  cutaneous  diseases  of  plants, 
arising  from  a  derangement  of  the  respiratory 
functions,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  skin  dis- 
eases of  animals,  as  they  appear  chiefly  on  rank 
luxuriant  plants.  The  intercellular  spaces  be- 
neath the  epidermis,  according  to  this  author, 
are  gorged  with  the  super-abundant  juices 
which  coagulate,  and  resolve  themselves,  by 
expansion  and  exposure  to  the  air,  into  com- 
pact homogeneous  masses  of  very  minute  pow- 
dery particles ;  the  so-called  fungi  being  thus 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  organization  of  the 
superfluous  sap.  This,  like  all  other  kindred 
doctrines  so  pertinaciously  advanced  by  the 
advocates  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  genera- 
tion, and  so  plausible  at  first  sight,  is  found,  on 
more  minute  and  accurate  examination,  to  be 
entirely  without  foundation.  Every  proof  of 
analogy  is  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  The  ab- 
normal appearances  are  caused  by  true  parasi- 
tic plants.    They  have  a  separate  individual 


existence,  entirely  independent,  so  far  as  any 
organic  tie  is  concerned,  of  the  matrix  on  which 
they  are  produced  5  they  have  different  stages 
of  development,  a  distinct  and  peculiar  organi- 
zation, organs  of  reproduction  extremely  simple 
in  structure,  but  perfectly  adapted  for  their 
purpose,  and  true  seeds  or  germs  by  which 
they  may  be  propagated.  Though  among  the 
lowest  forms  of  vegetation,  entirely  composed 
of  cellular  tissue,  and  having  no  parts  corres- 
ponding to  the  roots,  leaves,  and  stems  of 
flowering  plants,  we  have  only  to  place  them 
under  the  microscope  to  discover  that  they  are 
as  perfect  in  their  own  order  as  plants  higher 
in  the  scale.  The  whole  group  may  be  de- 
scribed in  general  terms  as  a  series  of  pustules 
or  patches,  breaking  out  on  various  parts  of 
living  plants  immediately  underneath  the  skin, 
which  is  ruptured,  and  rises  around  them  in 
ragged,  puffy  blisters.  These  patches  are  of 
different  sizes,  from  a  minute,  almost  invisible 
speck,  to  a  large  uniform  eruption  covering  the 
whole  plant  affected,  and  of  different  colors, 
though  black,  brown,  and  orange-red  are  the 
most  frequent.  To  the  naked  eye  they  appear 
simply  as  collections  of  powdery  matter,  as  if 
the  plants  on  which  they  are  produced  were 
dusted  over  with  soot  or  ochre.  When  ex- 
amined by  an  ordinary  microscope,  each  of  the 
grains  of  powder  of  which  the  mass  is  com- 
posed is  found  to  be  a  round  hollow  ball,  or 
pod-shaped  case  divided  into  compartments,  and 
containing  in  its  interior  a  number  of  smaller 
spherules,  which  are  the  seeds.  The  pod- 
shaped  cases  are  connected  with  the  surface  on 
which  they  are  developed  by  means  of  short 
foot-stalks  set  on  end  and  closely  compacted, 
somewhat  like  the  pile  of  velvet  j  while  the 
raised  cases  are  united  to  each  other  by  means 
of  silvery  threads  or  filaments,  extremely  at- 
tenuated, which  wind  in  and  out  among  them, 
and  are  called  the  spawn  or  mycelium,  being 
all  that  these  curious  plants  possess  in  lieu  of 
root,  stem,  and  leaves.  The  whole  vegetative 
system  is  represented  in  them  by  these  gossa- 
mer threads,  which  are  quite  invisible,  except 
to  a  very  powerful  microscope  ;  and  the  whole 
reproductive  system  by  these  little  cases,  which 
appear  to  the  naked  eye  mere  grains  of  red  or 
black  dust.  One  has  a  feeling  of  wonder  akin 
to  awe  in  gazing  on  these  primitive  organisms. 
Life  in  them  is  reduced  to  the  simplest  ex- 
pression, but  not,  therefore,  rendered  more  in- 
telligible to  our  comprehension )  on  the  con- 
trary, the  nearer  in  such  humble  plants  we  are 
brought  to  its  source,  the  more  mysterious  and 
perplexing  does  it  become.  We  may  reach  its 
ultimate  forms,  but  its  essence  eludes  our 
search.  We  may  dissect  these  forms  under  our 
microscopes,  and  analyze  them  by  chemical 
tests,  until  we  see  almost  the  last  atom  into 
which  the  subtle  principle  has  retired ;  but  the 
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minutest  particle  is  an  impenetrable  shrine,  an 
impregnable  citadel,  which  baffles  our  utmost 
efforts  to  break  into  and  reveal  to  the  light  of 
day.  Life  is,  indeed,  "  the  perennial  standing 
miracle  of  the  universe,"  forever  wonderful, 
forever  fresh,  the  enigma  which  the  Sphinx  of 
time  is  forever  proposing  without  hope  of  a 
solution, — the  mysterious  Nile,  which  flows  on 
its  long,  solitary  way  beneath  the  gay  sunshine 
and  the  solemn  stars,  cheering  and  enlivening 
the  desert  of  this  world,  its  sources  lying  far 
above  us  at  an  invisible  remoteness,  and  its 
outlet  carrying  us  into  the  shadowy  regions  of 
the  silent  Unknown ! 

The  Uredines,  whose  ideal  forms  we  have 
thus  briefly  sketched,  are  the  fungi  which 
cause  the  epidemics  of  our  cereal  crops,  and 
are,  therefore,  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant. Attention  has  been  directed  to  these 
epidemics  ever  since  the  origin  of  systematic 
agriculture  ;  their  remarkable  character,  and 
the  devastations  which  they  produce,  could  not 
fail  to  force  them  upon  the  notice  of  the  far- 
mer. But  it  is  only,  comparatively  speaking, 
of  late  years  ,that  their  true  nature  has  been 
understood.  For  ages  they  were  invested  with 
a  superstitious  mystery.  They  were  attributed 
to  unfavorable  combinations  of  the  planets,  to 
comets  and  lunar  influences,  and  other  equally 
grotesque  and  recondite  causes,  before  which 
skill  and  industry  were  helpless.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  mischief 
produced  by  them  among  the  grain  crops  was 
so  serious  and  wide-spread,  that  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  the  great  naturalist,  resolved  to  insti- 
tute careful  investigations  into  their  true 
character  and  habits,  with  the  view  of  devising 
means  for  their  prevention.  The  task  was  en- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  M.  Baver,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  botanists  of  that  period,  who 
examined  the  diseased  wheat  microscopically, 
and  published  the  results  of  his  researches  in 
a  most  interesting  volume,  illustrated  by  skilful 
and  most  accurate  drawings  of  the  different 
microscopical  parts  of  structure ;  thus  placing 
the  vegetable  nature  of  these  appearances  be- 
yond dispute.  The  original  work,  still  in  MS., 
we  believe,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ; 
but  a  popular  abstract  of  it  was  published  in 
the  Penny  Magazine  for  1833.  Since  then, 
innumerable  pamphlets  and  articles  have  ap- 
peared independently  and  in  agricultural  and 
scientific  journals  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
containing  the  observations  of  theoretical  bota- 
nists, and  the  experiments  and  suggestions  of 
practical  agriculturists.  The  list  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  literature  of  the  subject 
has  already  reached,  and  the  interest  and  im- 
portance that  have  been  attached  to  it  by 
thoughtful  men. 

The  Uredines  are  not  Gonfined  to  any  one 


species  of  grain,  but  range  over  the  whole  ce- 
real group  ;  one  or  two  forms  are  found  on  all 
the  cerealia  indiscriminately,  while  other  forms 
are  restricted  to  the  species  on  which  they  are 
produced,  their  appearance  and  mode  of  growth 
being  the  same  in  all  circumstances.  Wheat  is 
infested  with  several  uredos,  corn  and  barley 
with  two  or  three  kinds.  A  peculiar  species 
of  uslilago  affects  maize  or  Indian  corn  ;  while 
the  rice  of  the  East  is  often  seriously  injured 
by  another  species.  In  every  country  some 
form-or  other  prevails  on  the  grain  peculiar  to 
it,  so  that  the  range  of  these  blights  is  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  cereals  they  infest.  From  the 
dreary  wastes  of  Lapland,  where  in  the  dim 
glimmering  sunlight  of  the  short  hyperborean 
summer  a  stunted  and  scanty  crop  of  corn  or 
rye  is  reared,  to  the  sweltering  rice-fields  that 
shimmer  under  the  glowing  skies  of  India,  the 
range  of  these  ubiquitous  fungi  extends. 
They  are  also  found  at  all  altitudes  where  the 
cereals  are  capable  of  growing, — on  the  misera- 
ble crops  which  the  Indian  raises  in  the  lofty 
mountain  valleys  of  the  Andes,  amid  the  icy 
rigor  of  an  almost  arctic  climate,  as  well  as  on 
the  level  acres  of  golden  grain  which  the 
balmy  summer  breeze  ripples  in  light  and 
shade  along  the  sea-shore,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  gladdening  spectacles  which  this 
world  can  afford.  There  are  no  such  restric- 
tions confining  these  within  well-defined  geo- 
graphical regions  as  operate  in  the  case  of 
other  fungi.  They  have  the  power  of  indefi- 
nite extension  and  localization.  Their  ex- 
tremely simple  structure  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  most  varied  circu  mstances, 
and  to  almost  any  range  of  temperature  j  so 
that  the  cereal  blights  have  a  far  wider  geogra- 
phical distribution  than  the  epidemics  affecting 
animals,  which  can  only  spread  within  certain 
limits,  the  heat  of  the  tropics  offering  an  ef- 
fective barrier  to  typhus,  and  the  cold  of  a 
temperate  climate  putting  an  effectual  restraint 
upon  yellow  fever.  Nor  do  these  fungi  re- 
strict their  ravages  to  any  one  particular  part 
of  the  corn  plants,  nor  to  any  one  stage  of 
growth.  Early  in  spring  they  are  found  on  the 
young  blades,  later  in  the  season  they  effect 
the  glumes  and  paleae  of  the  ear.  They  attack 
the  straw,  the  leaves,  and  chaff,  the  flower  and 
the  grain  ;  and  in  all  these  situations  they  are 
more  or  less  destructive,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  season  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  developed.  When  they  ap- 
pear on  the  straw,  they  close  up  the  stomata  or 
breathing  pores,  which  serve  for  the  gaseous 
and  vaporous  exhalations  of  the  corn,  and  thus 
impart  to  it  a  sickly  appearance.  When  oc- 
curring on  the  grain,  they  alter  its  substance 
altogether  )  the  sap  which  should  have  pro- 
duced the  nutritious  milky  kernels  being  ap- 
propriated by  the  parasite,  and  converted  in  its 
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tissues  into  dust  and  ashes,  masses  of  black  and 
poisonous  decay. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  cereal  epi- 
demics, it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
various  kinds  of  Uredines  somewhat  in  detail. 
Beginning  with  the  straw,  which  is  first  affected, 
we  find  growing  on  it  a  species  called  Puccinia 
graminis,  familiar  to  every  one  under  the 
popular  name  of  mildew.  This  blight  is  ex- 
ceedingly common,  though  more  prevalent  on 
late  varieties  of  grain  than  on  early,  and  on 
light  soils  than  on  heavy  ones.  It  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  number  of  dark-colored  patches, 
with  sometimes  a  slightly  orange-colored  tinge, 
originating  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  stem, 
which  splits  around  them  and  raises  them  to 
the  surface.  These  dark,  musty  spots  are 
found,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  to 
consist  of  a  dense  aggregation  of  club-shaped 
bodies,  their  thicker  end  being  divided  into 
two  chambers,  each  filled  with  minute  spores  or 
seed-vessels,  and  their  lower  end  tapering  into 
a  fine  stalk  connecting  them  with  the  stem  of 
the  corn.  When  this  disease  is  very  prevalent 
and  extensive,  it  proves  remarkably  injurious, 
destroying  the  hope  of  the  harvest  in  the  very 
bud  as  it  were.  The  juices  of  the  corn  are  in- 
tercepted; the  stimulating  effects  of  light  and 
air  are  prevented,  and  the  grain  in  consequence 
becomes  shrivelled  and  defective,  yielding  at 
the  same  time  a  superabundant  quantity  of  in- 
ferior bran.  We  find  it  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  category  with 
the  pestilence,  as  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
scourges  inflicted  by  God  upon  a  rebellious 
people :  "  I  have  visited  you  with  blasting  and 
mildew,  yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  Me, 
saith  the  Lord."  In  our  own  country  it  used 
to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  scarcity.  In  the  year 
1694,  nearly  all  the  corn  grown  in  Scotland 
became  mildewed,  and  a  famine  followed,  whose 
effects  were  so  dreadful  as  to  earn  for  that  sea- 
son the  ominous  distinction  of  the  "  Black 
Year."  From  that  period  till  1701,  the  coun- 
try appeared  as  if  lying  under  a  curse  from  the 
same  cause,  the  crops  retarded  in  their  growth 
and  prevented  from  ripening,  not  being  ready 
for  the  harvest  till  November  and  December, 
even  in  the  most  favorable  localities.  A  pesti- 
lence, consequent  upon  this  terrible  visitation, 
depopulated  whole  villages  and  districts,  defy- 
ing the  utmost  power  of  medicine.  Hugh 
Miller,  in  his  "  Legends  of  Cromarty,"  refers 
1  to  its  devastations  in  the  north,  where  the  ruins 
of  the  houses  of  its  victims  may  still  be  seen  in 
many  places.  Thanks  to  an  improved  system 
of  agriculture,  it  is  now,  however,  robbed  of  its 
formidable  power,  and  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits  of  harm,  being  considered  one  of 
the  minor  pests  of  the  farm.  It  is  not  confined 
to  grain  exclusively  ;  all  the  cultivated  grasses 
are  more  or  less  subject  to  it )  and  this  circum- 


stance renders  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  can 
ever  be  extirpated.  It  is  a  common  error  to 
say,  that  corn  and  hay  that  have  been  stacked 
in  warm  damp  weather,  without  being  suffi- 
ciently dried,  are  mildewed  when  they  take 
heat  and  become  matted  together  by  white 
fleecy  cobwebs.  The  dust  which  flies  about  in 
clouds  when  the  masses  are  lifted  up  and 
shaken,  are  the  seeds  of  a  fungus,  but  not  those 
of  the  true  mildew-fungus,  the  puccinia  grami- 
nis. They  belong  to  a  species  of  mould  some- 
what similar  to  what  grows  on  preserves,  old 
shoes,  or  stale  crusts  of  bread,  decaying  or  fruit 
in  damp,  ill-ventilated  places. 

(To  be  continued.) 


IN  WAR  TIME. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

[Read  before  the  Alumni  of  the  Friends'  Yearly  Meeting 
School,  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  15th 
of  Sixth  month,  1863.] 

Once  more,  dear  friends,  you  meet  beneath 

A  clouded  sky : 
Not  yet  the  sword  has  found  its  sheath, 
And,  on  the  sweet  spring  airs,  the  breath 

Of  war  floats  by. 

Yet  trouble  springs  not  from  the  ground, 

Nor  pain  from  chance  ; 
Th'  Eternal  order  circles  round, 
And  wave  and  storm  find  mete  and  bound 

In  Providence. 

Full  long  our  feet  the  flowery  ways 

Of  peace  have  trod, 
Content  with  creed  and  garb  and  phrase  : 
A  harder  path  in  earlier  days 

Led  up  to  God. 

Too  cheaply  truths,  once  purchased  dear, 

Are  made  our  own ; 
Too  long  the  world  has  smiled  to  hear 
Our  boast  of  full  corn  in  the  ear 

By  others  sown  ; 

To  see  us  stir  the  martyr  fires 

Of  long  ago ; 
And  wrap  our  satisfied  desires 
In  the  singed  mantles  that  our  sires 

Have  dropped  below. 

But  now  the  cross  our  worthies  bore 

On  us  is  laid. 
Profession's  quiet  sleep  is  o'er, 
And  in  the  scale  of  truth  once  more 

Our  faith  is  weighed. 

The  cry  of  innocent  blood  at  last 

Is  calling  down 
An  answer  in  the  whirlwind-blast, 
The  thunder  and  the  shadow  cast 

From  Heaven's  dark  frown. 

The  land  is  red  with  judgments.  Who 

Stands  guiltless  forth  ? 
Have  we  been  faithful  as  we  knew, 
To  God  and  to  our  brother  true, 

To  Heaven  and  Earth  ? 

How  faint  through  din  of  merchandise 

And  count  of  gain, 
Has  seemed  to  us  the  captives'  cries  I 
How  far  away  the  tears  and  sighs 

Of  souls  in  pain  1 
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This  day  the  fearful  reckoning  comes 

To  each  and  all  ; 
"We  hear  amidst  our  peaceful  homes 
The  summons  of  the  conscript  drums, 

The  bugle's  call. 

Our  path  is  plain:  the  war  net  draws 

Round  us  in  vain, 
While,  faithful  to  the  Higher  Cause, 
We  keep  our  fealty  to  the  laws 

Through  patient  pain. 
The  levelled  gun,  the  battle  brand 

We  may  not  take  ; 
But,  calmly  loyal,  we  can  stand 
And  suffer  with  our  suffering  land 

For  conscience'  sake. 
Why  ask  for  ease  where  all  is  pain? 

Shall  we  alone 
Be  left  to  add  our  gain  to  gain, 
"When  over  Armageddon's  plain 

The  trump  is  blown  ? 
To  suffer  well  is  well  to  serve ; 

Safe  in  our  Lord 
The  rigid  lines  of  law  shall  curve 
To  spare  us  ;  from  our  heads  shall  swerve 

Its  smiting  sword. 
And  light  is  mingled  with  the  gloom, 

And  joy  with  grief ; 
Divinest  compensations  come, 
Through  thorns  of  judgment  mercies  bloom 

In  sweet  relief. 
Thanks  for  our  privilege  to  bless, 

By  word  and  deed, 
The  widow  in  her  keen  distress, 
The  childless  and  the  fatherless, 

The  hearts  that  bleed  ! 
For  fields  of  duty,  opening  wide, 

Where  all  our  powers 
Are  tasked  the  eager  steps  to  guide 
Of  millions  on  a  path  untried  : 

The  slave  is  ours  ! 
Ours  by  traditions  dear  and  old 

Which  make  the  race 
Our  wards  to  cherish  and  uphold, 
And  cast  their  freedom  in  the  mold 

Of  Christian  grace. 
And  we  may  tread  the  sick-bed  floors 

Where  strong  men  pine, 
And,  down  the  groaning  corridors, 
Pour  freely  from  our  liberal  stores 

The  oil  and  wine. 

Who  murmurs  that  in  these  dark  days 

His  lot  is  cast? 
God's  hand  within  the  shadow  lays 
The  stones  whereon  His  gates  of  praise 

Shall  rise  at  last. 
Turn  and  o'erturn,  O  outstretched  Hand  ? 

Nor  stint,  nor  stay ; 
The  years  have  never  dropped  their  sand 
On  mortal  issue  vast  and  grand 

As  ours  to-day. 
Already,  on  the  sable  ground 

Of  man's  despair, 
Is  freedom's  glorious  picture  found, 
With  all  its  dusky  hands  unbound 

Upraised  in  prayer. 
Oh,  small  shall  seem  all  sacrifice 

And  pain  and  loss, 
When  God  shall  wipe  the  weeping  eyea, 
For  suffering  give  the  victor's  prize, 

The  crown  for  cross  ! 

— Independent. 
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Mean  of  week  75. 
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Rain  during  the  week  27-8  inches. 
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Homer  Eachus. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OP  THE  WEATHER,  &C 
SIXTH  MONTH. 

1862. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,   1! 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Cloudy,  without  storms,.., 

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,.., 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS 
AC. 


Mean  temperature  of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month, 

Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  four  current 
weeks  in  each  year, 


15  days. 
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69.14.  deg.  68.67  deg 
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Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
this  month  for  the  past  seventy-four 
years,  

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1828  and  1831  

Lowest         do.        do.  1816. 


91. 
55.  " 
4.25  in. 


961 


71.50  deg. 
64.  " 


The  above  shows  a  great  uniformity  in  the  nvm- 
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ber  of  rainy,  cloudy,  and  clear  days  for  the  two 
years,  without,  however,  the  excess  of  rain  which 
occurred  last  year.  The  mean  temperatures  also 
vary  but  little  in  the  comparison. 

Phila.,  Seventh  month,  1863.  J.  M.  E. 

From  Good  Words, 
ABOUT  VOLCANOS  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 
BY  SIR  JOHN  HERSCHBL. 
(Continued  from  page  287.) 

Now  where,  following  out  this  idea,  should 
we  naturally  expect  such  cracks  and  outbreaks 
to  happen  ?  Why,  of  course,  along  those  lines 
where  the  relief  of  pressure  on  the  land  side  is 
the  greatest,  and  also  its  increase  on  the  sea- 
side ;  that  is  to  say,  along  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sea- coasts,  where  the  destruction  of 
the  land  is  going  on  with  most  activity.  Well, 
now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of 
volcanos,  that  there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  an 
active  volcano  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea-coast.  All  the  great  volcanic  chain  of 
the  Andes  is  close  to  the  western  coast  line  of 
America.  Etna  is  close  to  the  sea,  so  is  Vesu- 
vius; Teneriffe  is  very  near  the  African  coast; 
Mount  Erebus  is  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Ant- 
arctic Continent.  Out  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  volcanos  which  are  known  to  have 
been  in  actual  eruption  over  the  whole  earth 
within  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  I  re- 
member only  a  single  instance  of  one  more  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  even  that  is  on  the  edge  of  the  Caspian, 
the  largest  of  all  the  inland  seas — I  mean  Mount 
Demawend,  in  Persia. 

Suppose  from  this,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
a  crack  to  take  place  in  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth.  Don't  imagine  that  the  melted  mattef 
below  will  simply  ooze  up  quietly,  as  water 
does  from  under  an  ice-crack.  No  such  thing. 
There  is  an  element  in  the  case  we  have  not 
considered ;  steam  and  condensed  gases.  We 
all  know  what  happens  when  a  crack  takes 
place  in  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler,  with  what 
violence  the  contents  escape,  and  what  havoc 
bakes  place.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  among 
bhe  minerals  of  the  subterranean  world,  there 
is  water  in  abundance,  and  sulphur,  and  many 
)ther  vaporizable  substances,  all  kept  subdued 
ind  repressed  by  the  enormous  pressure.  Let 
;his  pressure  be  relieved,  and  forth  they  rush, 
ihd  the  nearer  thay  approach  the  surface  the 
nore  they  expand,  and  the  greater  is  the  ex- 
plosive force  they  acquire,  till  at  length,  after 
nore  and  fewer  preparatory  shocks,  each  accom- 
panied with  progressive  weakening  of  the  over- 
lying strata,  the  surface  finally  breaks  up,  and 
forth  rushes  the  imprisoned  power,  with  all  the 
iwful  violence  of  a  volcanic  eruption. 

Certainly  a  volcano  does  seem  to  be  a  very 
iad  neighbor ;  and  yet  it  does  afford  a  compen- 
.  iation  in  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  vol- 


canic soil,  and  the  fertilizing  quality  of  the 
ashes  thrown  out.  The  flanks  of  Somma  (the 
exterior  crater  of  Vesuvius)  are  covered  with 
vineyards  producing  wonderful  wine,  and  who- 
ever has  visited  Naples  will  not  fail  to  be  aston- 
ished at  the  productiveness  of  the  volcanized 
territory  as  contrasted  with  the  barrenness  of 
the  limestone  rocks  bordering  on  it.  There 
you  will  see  the  amazing  sight  (as  an  English 
farmer  would  call  it)  of  a  triple  crop  growing 
at  once  on  the  same  soil ;  a  vineyard,  an  orchard, 
and  a  cornfield  all  in  one.  A  magnificent  wheat 
crop,  five  or  six  feet  high,  overhung  with  clus- 
tering grapevines  swinging  from  one  apple  or 
pear  tree  to  another  in  the  most  luxurious  fes- 
toons !  When  I  visited  Somma,  to  see  the 
country  where  the  celebrated  wine,  the  Lacryma 
Christi,  is  grown,  it  was  the  festival  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Arco ;  her  church  was  crowded  to 
suffocation  with  a  hot  and  dusty  assemblage  of 
the  peasantry.  The  fine  impalpable  volcanic 
dust  was  everywhere;  in  your  eyes,  in  your 
mouth,  begriming  every  pore ;  and  there  I  saw 
what  I  shall  never  forget.  J ammed  among  the 
crowd,  I  felt  something  jostling  my  legs ;  look- 
ing down,  and  the  crowd  making  way,  I  beheld 
a  line  of  worshippers  crawling  on  their  hands 
and  knees  from  the  door  of  the  church  to  the 
altar,  licking  the  dusty  pavement  all  the  way 
with  their  tongues,  positively  applied  to  the 
ground,  and  no  mistake.  No  trifling  dose  of 
Lacryma  would  be  required  to  wash  down  what 
they  must  have  swallowed  on  that  journey,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  administered  pretty 
copiously  after  the  penance  was  over. 

Now  I  come  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
an  earthquake  is  propagated  from  place  to  place ; 
how  it  travels,  in  short.  It  runs  along  the 
earth  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  same  mechanical  laws  as  a  wave  along 
the  sea,  or  rather  as  the  waves  of  sound  run 
along  the  air,  but  quicker.  The  earthquake 
which  destroyed  Lisbon  ran  out  from  thence, 
as  from  a  centre,  in  all  directions,  at  a  rate 
averaging  about  twenty  miles  per  minute,  as 
far  as  could  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of 
the  times  of  its  occurrence  at  different  places ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  must  have  been 
retarded  by  having  to  traverse  all  sorts  of 
ground,  for  a  blow  or  shock  of  any  description 
is  conveyed  through  the  substance  on  which  it 
is  delivered  with  the  rapidity  of  sound  in  that 
substance.  Perhaps  it  may  be  new  to  many  to 
be  told  that  sound  is  conveyed  by  water,  by 
stone,  by  iron,  and  indeed  by  everything,  and 
at  a  different  rate  for  each.  In  air  it  travels  at 
the  rate  of  about  1,140  feet  per  second,  or 
about  twelve  miles  in  a  minute.  In  water  much 
faster — more  than  four  times  as  fast  (4,700 
feet.)  In  iron  ten  times  as  fast — (11 ,400  feet,) 
or  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  a 
minute,  so  that  a  blow  delivered  endways  at 
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one  end  of  an  iron  rod  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  long,  would  only  reach  the  other  after 
the  lapse  of  a  minute,  and  a  pull  at  one  end  of 
an  iron  wire  of  that  length  would  require  a 
minute  before  it  would  be  felt  at  the  other. 
But  the  substance  of  the  earth  through  which 
the  shock  is  conveyed  is  not  only  far  less  elas 
tic  than  iron,  but  it  does  not  form  a  coherent, 
connected  body;  it  is  full  of  interruptions, 
cracks,  loose  materials,  and  all  these  tend  to 
deaden  and  retard  the  shock,  and  putting  to- 
gether all  the  accounts  of  all  the  earthquakes 
that  have  been  exactly  observed,  their  rate  of 
travel  may  be  taken  to  vary  from  as  low  as 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  a  minute  to  seventy  or 
eighty;  but  perhaps  the  low  velocities  arise 
from  oblique  waves. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
INTEMPERANCE  IN  THINKING. 

There  are  other  and  subtler  forms  of  intemper- 
ance. There  is  intemperance  in  thiDking  as  well  as 
in  drinking  or  in  eating,  an  intemperance  which 
civilization  tends,  in  some  respects,  to  increase, 
and  which  assumes  not  unfrequently  the  aspect 
of  a  virtue  rather  than  of  a  vice.  It  is  not  the 
sensual  and  the  grovelling,  it  is  rather  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  aspiring,  that  most  readily  fall  into 
this  form  of  intemperance.  The  reason  is  pat 
ent  on  as  light  consideration.  Labor  of  the 
limbs  and  muscles  betrays  its  effects  by  obvious 
exhaustion  ;  but  mental  labor  seems  so  unlike 
what  is  called  bodily  labor  that  its  bodily  in- 
strument— the  brain — is  forgotten,  even  if  the 
connection  is  not,  as  it  too  often  is,  unknown. 

The  thinker,  the  writer,  the  speaker,  are  ig- 
norant or  forgetful  that  the  brain  with  which 
they  work  is  subject,  and  in  still  higher  degree, 
to  the  same  law  of  frequent  alternation  of  ex- 
ercise and  repose  as  the  rest  of  the  bodily  or- 
gans. Its  very  patient  endurance  is  abused, 
its  gentle  warnings  are  unheeded,  and  too  often, 
irreparable  injury  is  sustained  before  even  its 
beginning  is  suspected.  All  professions — the 
bar,  the  pulpit,  the  press ;  science  and  literature, 
politics  and  commerce,  have  each  its  long  list  of 
victims  to  an  unenlightened  ardor,  to  an  im- 
petuous zeal,  not  the  less  to  be  deplored  because 
its  objects  are  in  themselves  commonly  innocent, 
or  even  praiseworthy.  In  our  very  universities 
and  schools,  before  the  race  of  life  is  well  begun, 
the  seeds  of  early  decay  and  of  premature  debil- 
ity are  too  often  sown,  and  in  those  very  youths 
whose  lives  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  their  race. 

Such  cases  we  must  all  ofus  have  seen.  But, 
alas  !  their  example  is  too  often  held  up  for  im- 
itation rather  than  warning ;  and  the  "  myste- 
rious decrees  of  Providence  "  are  too  frequent- 
ly invoked  to  explain  what  is  but  too  easily  ex- 
plicable. It  has  been  well  said,  that  if  we  could 
with  impunity  violate  the  divinely-appointed 
conditions  of  our  being,  there  indeed  would  be 


a  mystery.  Perfect  health  and  long  life  in  one 
student,  who  adds  the  night  unto  the  day,  and 
habitually  disregards  the  claims  of  that  part  of 
his  nature  which,  because  it  is  the  lower,  is  not 
the  less,  but  all  the  more  indispensable,  would 
truly  be  a  greater  mystery,  and  even  miracle, 
than  the  early  death  of  a  thousand  such.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  wished  that  the  lives  of  men 
like  Kirke  White,  and  of  others  nearer  our  own 
time  that  I  could  name,  were  re-written,  and 
made  to  yield  a  new,  wholesome,  and  much- 
needed  lesson. — Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson  ,  "  Zee- 
tures  on  the  Conditions  of  Health  and  Wealth" 

An  educated  man  ought  to  know  three  things  : 
First,  where  he  is — that  is  to  say,  what  sort 
of  a  world  he  has  got  into  ;  how  large  it  is  ;  what 
kind  of  creatures  live  in  it,  and  how ;  what  it  is 
made  of,  and  what  may  be  made  of  it.  Second- 
ly, where  he  is  going — that  is  to  say,  what  chan- 
ces or  reports  there  are  of  any  other  world  be- 
sides this;  what  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  that 
other  world.  Thirdly,  what  he  had  best  do  un- 
der thes^  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  what 
kind  of  faculties  he  possesses ;  what  are  the  pres- 
ent state  and  wants  of  mankind ;  what  is  his 
place  in  society ;  and  what  are  the  readiest  means 
in  his  power  of  attaining  happiness  and  diffusing 
it.  The  man  who  knows  these  things,  and  who 
has  his  will  so  subdued  in  the  learning  of  them, 
that  he  is  ready  to  do  what  he  knows  he  ought, 
is  an  educated  man ;  and  the  man  who  knows 
them  not,  is  uneducated,  though  he  could  talk 
all  the  tongues  of  Babel. — Ruskin. 

Poetry.— There  are  so  many  tender  and 
holy  emotions  flying  about  in  our  inward  world, 
which,  like  angels,  can  never  assume  the  body 
or  an  outward  act;  so  many  rich  and  lovely 
flowers  spring  up  which  bear  no  seed,  that  it  is 
a  happiness  poetry  was  invented,  which  re- 
ceives into  its  limbus  all  these  incorporeal  spir- 
its, and  the  perfume  of  all  these  flowers. — Jean 
Paul. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  little  export  demand 
for  Flour,  and  only  a  few  hundred  barrels  sold  for 
the  supply  of  the  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $5  62  a 
5  75  per  barrel  for  superfine,  $600  a  6  12  for 
extra,  $6  12  a  7  50  for  extra  family,  and  $7  00  up  to 
$8  00  for  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal 
are  quoted  at  $4  75  for  the  former,  and  $4  for  the 
latter.    A  lot  of  Brandy  wine  sold  at  $4  25. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  small,  and  the 
demand  is  light.  Prime  Pennsylvania  red  afloat 
sold  at  $1  45  a  1  46,  and  good  white  at  $1  55  a 
1  60.  Rye  is  steady  at  $1  04.  '  Corn  is  scarce,  and 
prime  yellow  is  worth  87  cents.  Oats  are  firmer  ; 
sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  75  a  77^06^3.  Prices  of 
Barley  and  Malt  are  nominal. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  ranges  from  $5  50  to  $5  75 
per  64  lbs.,  Timothy  from  $2  to  $2  25,  and  Flaxseed 
from  $2  37J  to  $2  50  per  bushel. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
(Continued  from  page  291.) 

Hence  we  went  to  Haverfordwest  and  so 
through  all  the  meetings  in  that  county,  till  we 
eame  to  Pontcnison  again,  and  had  a  meeting 
there,  where  there  came  many  Friends,  both 
Welch  and  English,  so  that  the  house  could 
not  contain  us,  and  we  had  the  meeting  out  of 
doors  in  the  street,  and  I  declared  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  them/both  in  Welch  and  English. 

As  we  came  to  Pembrokeshire,  we  went  to  a 
Baptist's  house,  and  the  woman  of  the  house 
being  loving  and  tender,  promised  we  should 
have  a  meeting  among  the  Baptists  there.  We 
also  appointed  a  meeting  at  Newcastle  in  Car- 
marthenshire ;   Peregrine    Musgrave,  James 


Lewis,  and  several  other  Friends  accompanied 
us  to  the  meeting  at  Newcastle.  The  Magis- 
trates of  the  town  were  very  civil,  and  several 
of  them  came  to  the  meeting.  The  weight  and 
service  of  the  meeting  lay  chiefly  upon  me; 
for  though  our  Friend  T.  Ellis,  was  reckoned  a 
deacon  and  an  eminent  preacher  among  the 
Independents,  yet  his  mouth  was  but  very  lit- 
tle opened  as  yet  by  way  of  testimony  among 
Friends.  He  was  an  understanding  man  in  the 
j  things  of  God,  and  was  not  hasty  to  offer  his 
erJ  offering,  till  he  found  a  very  weighty  concern 
ofD  on  him.  As  I  was  declaring  to  the  people  in 
the  Welch  language,  I  stood  opposite  to  a  great 
window  that  opened  to  the  street,  and  there 
was  an  evil-minded  man  in  the  street  that  had 


a  long  fowling-piece,  who  put  the  mouth  of  it 
through  the  window  and  swore,  "  That  if  I 
would  speak  another  word,  I  was  a  dead  man/' 
But  blessed  be  G-od,  I  was  kept  in  that  which 
was  above  the  fear  of  man,  and  the  Lord  kept 
me  in  dominion  over  all.  There  were  two 
women  sitting  in  the  window,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  gun  came  between  them  both;  oneof 
them  seeing  the  gun,  turned  her  back  upon  it, 
and  said  in  Welch,  when  the  man  threatened 
as  before,  "  I  will  die  myself  first."  And  there 
was  one  in  the  meeting  went  to  this  man  and 
took  the  gun  away  from  him,  and  that  wicked 
man  came  into  the  meeting,  and  was  pretty 
quiet  there.  The  Lord's  good  presence  was 
with  us,  a  good  meeting  we  had,  and  I  may 
say,  "  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  are  as 
Mount  Sion,  that  cannot  be  removed."  And 
as  it  was  said  of  old,  "  As  the  hills  were  round 
about  Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  round  about 
his  people,  to  be  a  present  help  to  them  in 
every  needful  time." 

Here  Pembrokeshire  Friends  and  we  parted, 
and  it  being  somewhat  late,  the  meeting  having 
held  long,  we  travelled  all  night  over  some 
doleful  hills,  intending  to  be  at  the  Baptist 
meeting  next  day,  which  we  had  appointed,  as 
before  mentioned.  It  was  by  computation 
about  24  miles.  In  this  time  we  had  little  re- 
freshment for  ourselves  or  horses ;  but  when 
we  came  there,  we  had  no  meeting.  The 
woman  of  the  house  said,  "  That  the  Magis- 
trates had  heard  of  it,  and  charged  them,  we 
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should  have  no  meeting  there.  So  the  slavish 
fear  of  man  came  over  ,them.  The  woman 
seemed  to  be  sorrowful,  and  would  have  given 
us  some  victuals;  but  I  told  her,  we  did  not 
travel  so  hard,  to  come  there  for  her  meat  and 
drink,  but  in  the  love  of  God,  for  the  good  of 
their  souls. 

So,  here  my  friend  and  companion  Thomas 
Ellis  and  I  parted ;  he  went  homewards,  and  I 
went  that  night  to  William  ap  Pugh's  house,  a 
poor  Friend  who  had  a  considerable  company 
of  small  children.  I  lay  on  a  little  straw  upon 
a  hurdle  of  rods.  When  the  morning  appeared, 
I  took  a  bit  of  a  cake  and  a  cup  of  clean  water, 
and  William  ap  Pugh  and  I  took  our  journey 
towards  Radnorshire,  which  was  about  20  miles, 
mostly  over  great  hills ;  and  when  I  came 
there,  I  staid  a  little  while  among  Friends. 
Afterwards,  I  hastened  home  to  my  family,  and 
when  I  was  come  there,  Margaret  Bowen 
brought  my  little  girl  to  me,  and  said,  "  Here 
is  a  child  the  Lord  hath  given  thee  )'S  she  had 
been  sick  near  unto  death.  When  I  was 
under  my  exercise  in  Pembrokeshire,  one  told 
me,  my  child  was  dead,  and  my  wife  not  like 
to  recover  ;  which  was  a  matter  of  sorrow 
to  me ;  and  I  turned  a  little  aside  from 
Friends,  and  the  Lord  satisfied  me,  that  neither 
my  wife  nor  child  were  dead.  When  I  came 
home,  they  told  me,  my  child  had  been  as  it 
were  raised  from  death  to  life.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  that  restored  her,  and  preserved  my 
family,  and  we  were  comforted  in  the  Lord. 

After  this  journey,  I  staid  a  considerable 
time  at  home  with  my  family  and  Friends.  Our 
meetings  were  pretty  much  supplied  with 
travelling  Friends,  especially  from  the  north  of 
England ;  and  though  we  were  prisoners,  yet 
we  had  our  liberty  to  go  to  meetings  abroad. 
We  had,  a  considerable  large  meeting  at  Clod- 
diecochion,  (the  place  of  my  abode)  near 
Welch  Pool;  there  was  at  our  meeting,  John 
ap  John  and  James  Adamson,  a  North-country 
Friend  ;  but  the  Magistrates  of  Pool,  (it  being 
in  the  limits  of  their  corporation)  came  and 
broke  up  our  meeting,  and  took  us  prisoners; 
we  old  prisoners  went  to  the  county-prison,  and 
the  rest  to  the  corporation-prison.  I  took  my 
Friend  John  ap  John  by  the  hand,  and  told 
him,  he  must  come  to  prison  with  me ;  so 
several  of  us  went  together,  and  when  the 
hurry  was  over  with  them,  they  let  us,  who 
were  old  prisoners,  go  to  prison  alone.  Then  I 
discharged  our  Friend  John  ap  John,  and  told 
him  he  should  be  my  prisoner  no  longer.  He 
staid  a  little  while  with  us,  and  went  home- 
wards. The  jailer  was  friendly  to  us,  and 
after  a  while,  I  went  to  the  Magistrates,  and 
got  them  all  released  that  night,  except  James 
Adamson.  The  Magistrates  of  the  county 
gave  strict  charge,  that  if  any  North-country 
Quakers  came  that  way,  they  should  be  secured; 


and  I  had  a  great  care  upon  me,  to  get  them 
discharged  as  soon  as  might  be ;  for  I  knew 
there  was  a  great  concern  upon  them,  to  visit 
the  churches  of  Christ,  wheresoever  G-od  sent 
them.  So  when  I  saw  a  convenient  time,  I 
went  to  the  Sergeant  of  the  town,  and  asked 
him,  by  what  authority  he  kept  my  friend 
there  a  prisoner  ?  and  whether  he  had  a  com- 
mitment upon  him ;  and  he  told  me,  No.  Then 
I  desired  him  to  let  him  come  with  me,  and  I 
would  answer  for  him ;  so  the  Friend  came  to 
my  house,  and  Friends  and  I  concluded  to- 
gether to  let  him  go  to  Shrewsbury,  which 
was  about  12  miles  from  Welch- Pool;  and  I 
desired  him  to  stay  there  till  he  should  hear 
from  me. 

The  Assizes  being  there  a  few  days  after, 
the  chief  Magistrate  of  Pool  went,  and  I  went 
also.  And  as- my  friend  James  Adamson  and 
I  were  walking  under  the  hall  at  Shrewsbury, 
we  met  the  Magistrate  of  Welch-Pool,  to  whom 
James  was  a  prisoner.  He  seemed  a  little 
angry,  because  I  sent  the  prisoner  away,  and 
asked  me,  "  How  I  could  answer  it  V  For, 
said  he,  "  We  sent  to  the  Lord  Herbert,  of 
Cherbury,  for  a  commitment  upon  him.  I 
told  him,  they  had  kept  him  too  long  without 
a  commitment,  which  they  could  not  legally 
answer.  Now  he  knew  not  that  the  prisoner  was 
with  me,  so  I  asked  him,  after  some  discourse, 
what  he  would  give  me  for  a  sight  of  the 
prisoner  ?  He  considered  and  asked  me, 
"  Whether  the  man  that  was  with  me,  was  not 
his  prisoner  V  I  told  him  ,  he  was,  (for  I 
knew  that  he  was  then  out  of  his  liberty,)  so 
he  said  to  the  Friend,  "  Your  friend  hath 
done  you  and  me  a  kindness;  and  I  see,  if 
there  had  been  occasion,  you  would  have  come 
again  ;  so  he  parted  very  friendly  with  us. 

In  these  times,  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  was  tendered  to  most  Friends  that 
came  into  the  county,  if  they  were  taken,  and 
such  were  committed  to  prison  for  not  taking 
it,  till  the  next  Assizes,  and  then  premunired; 
and  then  little  hopes  of  their  being  released 
from  their  imprisonment ;  and  it  came  to  be  a 
saying,  that  when  any  Quakers  were  taken 
prisoners  in  Montgomeryshire,  there  would  be 
no  end  of  their  imprisonment. 

About  the  year  1669,  my  ancient  well- 
beloved  and  dear  companion,  J ohn  ap  J ohn.  and 
I  took  our  journey  for  South- Wales,  to  visit  our 
Friends  and  brethren  in  those  parts.  We  went 
first  into  Radnorshire,  where  we  had  several 
good  meetings.  We  gave  timely  notice  before 
hand,  where  we  appointed  the  meetings,  and 
several  Friends  and  other  people  came  from 
Herefordshire  to  meet  us  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  county  of  Radnor,  where  we  had  a  sweet 
living  meeting,  and  the  power  of  the  Lord 
tendered  the  hearts  of  many.  We  declared  the 
word  of  the  Lord  both  in  Welch  and  English. 
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My  friend  John  ap  John  was  very  sound  and 
intelligible  in  the  Welch  language.  He  de- 
served the  right-hand  of  fellowship,  for  he  was 
my  elder,  and  the  first  Friend  that  I  heard  de- 
clare in  a  meeting  in  the  English  tongue;  and 
though  he  was  not  perfect  in  that  language,  yet 
he  had  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  to  such  who 
were  spiritual.  When  that  meeting  was  ervded 
in  Radnorshire,  we  both  withdrew  a  little  aside 
from  Friends,  being  bowed  before  the  Lord,  in 
a  sense  of  his  goodness  amongst  us.  After  a 
little  while,  I  turned  my  face  towards  the 
Friends,  and  saw  a  man  coming  towards  me 
with  much  brokenness  and  tears  ;  and  when 
he  came  to  me,  he  took  me  in  his  arms  and 
held  me  there.  I  was  very  tender  of  him, 
though  I  knew  him  not.  He  asked  me, 
"  whether  I  did  not  know  him  ?"  I  told  him, 
I  did  not;  though  I  said,  I  could  remember 
something  of  him.  He  said,  "  He  had  cause 
to  remember  me."  When  I  looked  upon  him 
again,  I  asked  him,  whether  he  was  not  Roger 
Prichard  ?  He  said,  "He  was  the  man  that 
had  gone  astray."  And  I  was  glad,  yea  very 
glad,  that  the  lost  sheep  was  found,  and  that  he 
came  to  know  the  true  Shepherd  and  his  voice 
in  himself,  and  he  followed  him,  and  went  not 
astray  again,  as  he  did  before.  He  accom- 
panied us  to  several  meetings  in  that  county, 
and  in  Monmouthshire.  As  we  were  parting 
with  him,  John  ap  John  told  him,  he  had  come 
far  out  of  his  way  with  us.  He  answered, 
"  We  put  him  in  his  right  way  again,  and  he 
hoped  he  should  keep  in  it." 

We  went  through  Monmouthshire  and  Gla- 
morganshire, visiting  Friends.  We  had  a  good 
meeting  at  Scilly,  and  at  Swanzey  in  Glamor- 
ganshire; where  we  met  with  some  French 
Brittains.  We  could  understand  something  of 
their  language.  We  found  they  were  passionate 
among  themselves. 

From  thence  we  passed  to  Carmarthenshire. 
We  had  a  meeting  at  Cardiff,  and  lodged  at 
John  Mayo's;  his  wife  Elizabeth  was  as  a  nur- 
sing mother  to  Friends  in  the  beginning.  At 
Cardiff,  John  ap  John  suffered  great  persecu- 
tion, and  in  other  parts  of  that  country,  before 
I  was  convinced;  I  suppose  he  might  be  prisoner 
there  in  1653  or  J654. 

We  went  thence  towards  Pembrokeshire, 
where  we  had  several  good  meetings,  and  the 
Lord  was  with  us.  Then  we  came  homewards; 
and  before  we  parted  with  Roger  Prichard,  we 
appointed  a  meeting  at  his  house,  which  was  in 
Almeley-Wooton.  The  Lord  helped  us  on  in 
our  journey,  and  we  came  there  according  to 
the  time  appointed,  and  a  large,  sweet,  com- 
fortable meeting  we  had ;  I  know  not  that  any 
meeting  had  been  there  before.  I  appointed 
another  meeting  to  be  there ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  after  my  return  home,  I  went  accordingly. 
The  concern  of  that  part  of  the  country  in 


Herefordshire  was  much  upon  me,  and  I  was 
often  there ;  and  when  the  people  of  that  vil- 
lage saw  me  come,  they  would  say  to  one 
another,  "  Come  let  us  go  to  Mr.  Prichard's, 
for  we  shall  have  prayers  there  to  night ;"  and 
the  house  hath  been  soon  near  full  of  people. 
A  comfortable  time  we  used  to  have  together, 
and  many  were  gathered  to  the  Lord  in  those 
parts.  As  for  Roger' Prichard,  the  Lord  blessed 
him  in  his  basket  and  in  his  store,  and  his 
heart  and  house  was  open  to  Friends,  and  he 
built  a  fine  meeting-house  at  his  own  charge, 
and  also  gave  a  burying  place,  and  settled  both 
upon  Friends  for  that  service,  and  lived  and 
died  in  love  and  favor  with  God,  and  in  unity 
with  his  brethren.  "  Say  to  the  righteous,  it 
shall  go  well  with  them." 

(To  be  continued.) 


DIVINE  LOVE. 

What  is  love  ?  What  shall  I  say  of  it,  or 
how  shall  I  in  words  express  its  nature  ?  It  is 
the  sweetness  of  life.  It  is  the  sweet,  tender, 
melting  nature  of  God,  flowing  up  through  his 
seed  of  life  into  the  creature ;  and,  of  all  things, 
making  the  creature  most  like  unto  himself,  both 
in  nature  and  operation.  It  fulfils  the  law.  It 
fulfils  the  gospel.  It  wraps  up  all  in  one,  and 
brings  forth  all  in  the  oneness.  It  excludes  all 
evil  out  of  the  heart;  it  perfects  all  good  in  the 
heart.  A  touch  of  love  doth  this  in  a  measure ; 
perfect  love  doth  this  in  fulness.  But  how  can 
I  proceed  to  speak  of  it !  0  !  that  the  souls  of 
all  that  fear  and  wait  on  the  Lord  might  feel  its 
nature  fully ;  and  then  would  they  not  fail  of  its 
sweet  overcoming  operations,  both  towards  one 
another  and  towards  enemies.  The  great  heal- 
ing, the  great  conquest,  the  great  salvation  is 
reserved  for  the  full  manifestation  of  the  love  of 
God.  His  judgments,  his  cuttings,  his  hewings, 
by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  are  but  to  prepare 
for,  but  not  to  do,  the  great  work  of  raising  up 
the  sweet  building  of  his  life ;  which  is  to  be 
done  in  love,  and  in  peace,  and  by  the  power 
thereof.  And  this  my  soul  waits  and  cries  after, 
even  the  full  springing  up  of  eternal  love  in  my 
heart,  and  the  swallowing  of  me  wholly  into 
it,  and  the  bringing  of  my  soul  wholly  forth  in 
it,  that  the  life  of  God,  in  its  own  perfect  sweet- 
ness, may  freely  run  forth  in  this  vessel ;  and 
not  be  at  all  tinctured  by  the  vessel,  but  per- 
fectly tincture  and  change  the  vessel  into  its 
own  nature;  and  then  shall  no  fault  be  found 
in  my  soul  before  the  Lord ;  but  the  spotless 
life  be  fully  enjoyed  by  me,  and  become  a  per- 
fectly pleasant  sacrifice  to  my  God. 

O  how  sweet  is  love !  how  pleasant  is  its  na- 
ture !  how  takingly  doth  it  behave  itself,  in  every 
condition,  upon  every  occasion,  to  $very  person, 
and  about  everything.  How  tenderly,  how 
readily,  doth  it  help  and  serve  the  meanest ;  how 
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patiently,  how  meekly  doth  it  bear  all  things, 
either  from  God  or  man ;  however  unexpectedly 
soever  they  come,  or  how  hard  soever  they 
seem !  How  doth  it  believe !  How  doth  it 
hope  !  How  doth  it  excuse,  how  doth  it  cover 
even  that  which  seemeth  not  to  be  excusable, 
and  not  fit  to  be  covered  !  How  kind  is  it  even 
in  its  interpretations  and  charges  concerning 
miscarriages  !  It  never  overcharge^  it  never 
grates  upon  the  spirit  of  him  whom  it  repre 
hends.  It  never  hardens;  it  never  provokes; 
but  carrieth  a  meltingness  and  power  of  convic 
tion  with  it.  This  is  the  nature  of  God.  This, 
in  the  vessels  capacitated  to  receive  and  bring 
it  forth  in  its  glory,  the  power  of  enmity  is  not 
able  to  stand  against,  but  falls  before,  and  is 
overcome  by. — I.  Penington. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Twelfth  mo.  5,  1795. — One  can  scarcely  help 
sometimes  making  serious  reflections  on  the 
awful  state  of  public  affairs  at  the  present  period. 
Every  future  prospect  seems  more  than  commonly 
precarious,  and  the  calamities  impending  over 
us  are  frequently  the  subject  of  conversation. 

How  soon  the  ravages  of  war  may  be  at  our 
door  appears  very  uncertain;  and  the  havoc  it 
has  already  made  of  our  fellow-subjects,  must 
give  rise  to  painful  sensations  in  every  feeling 
mind.  Can  we  do  anything  to  avert  the  pres- 
ent, or  ward  off  approaching  evils?  If  not,  the 
more  still  and  quiet  we  keep  ourselves  during 
the  present  fermentation,  the  better;  endeavor- 
ing to  rely  solely  on  that  Power  which  can  pre- 
serve us  through  all  difficulties,  and  support  the 
mind  in  calmness  and  resignation,  though  a 
reverse  of  fortune  should  be  bur  lot. 

u  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee."*  This,  if  we 
turn  over  the  leaves  of  our  past  lives,  we  shall 
acknowledge  "to  have  been  in  measure  expe- 
rienced; and  the  more  our  faith  is  increased, 
the  more  disposition  we  shall  feel  to  be  resign- 
ed to  all  terrestrial  things;  and  having  food  and 
rainment,  therewith  to  be  content. 

30<A,  1th  mo. — "When  I  consider  thy  heav- 
ens, the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of 
man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ?"f  This  was  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist,  and  when  we  behold 
the  wonderful  works  of  God  in  the  creation, 
and  consider  how  immense  must  be  that  power, 
which  sustains  and  governs  the  universe,  we 
are  ready  to  conclude  ourselves  very  insignifi- 
cant in  his  sight.  But,  if  He,  in  his  wisdom  and 
goodness,  has  seen  meet  to  create  us,  we  may 
rest  in  faith,  that  he  will  not  think  us  beneath 
his  care ;  and  when  we  consider  the  union  of 

*  Isaiah  xxvL  3.      f  Psalm  viii.  3.  . 


the  soul  and  body,  and  our  alliance  with  the 
spiritual  world,  we  are  certainly  not  the  least 
wonderful  part  of  the  visible  creation.  We 
are  perhaps  made  but  "a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,"  and  with  regard  to  our  dominion 
oyer  all  other  creatures  of  this  earth,  "crowned 
with  glory  and  honor."  There  seems  then  no 
room  for  despondency,  but  relying  with  faith 
on  Him  who  formed  us,  we  should  endeavor  to 
cultivate  that  spiritual  union,  which  will  exalt 
us  to  a  better  state.  Thus  filling  up,  as  we 
ought,  our  appointed  station  in  this  life,  to  the 
praise  of  Him  who  created  us,  we  may  look 
forward  with  hope  to  a  more  glorious  and  dura- 
ble habitation,  when  all  things  elementary  shall 
vanish  from  our  sight. — Margaret  Woods. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


I  think  we  are  too  ready  with  complaint 

In  this  fair  world  of  God's.    Had  we  no  hope 

Indeed  beyond  the  zenith  and  the  scope 

Of  yon  gray  blank  of  sky,  we  might  be  fain 

To  muse  upon  eternity's  constraint 

Round  our  aspirant  souls.    But  since  the  scope 

Must  widen  early,  is  it  well  to  droop 

For  a  few  days  consumed  in  loss,  and  faint? 

0  pusillanimous  heart,  be  comforted  ; 

And  like  a  cheerful  traveller,  take  the  road, 

Singing  beside  the  hedge.    What  if  the  bread 

Be  bitter  in  thine  inn,  and  thou  unshod 

To  meet  the  flints  ?    At  least  it  may  be  said, 

"  Because  the  way  is  short,  I  thank  thee,  God  !" 

E.  B.  Browning. 


COPY  OF  A  LETTER  TO  FRIENDS  OF  EXETER 
MONTHLY  MEETING,  IN  BERKS  COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dear  Friends, — I  believe  it  my  duty  to  give 
you  a  short  account  of  the  reason  of  my  long 
stay  from  my  family  and  friends,  and  why  I 
did  not  return  with  my  companion,  and  the  rea- 
son my  companion  left  me,  as  also  to  give  you 
to  understand  that  I  am  afflicted  but  not  for- 
saken. 

When  we  came  to  a  meeting  in  Pee-Dee,  the 
South  part  of  North  Carolina,  a  large  Ameri- 
can army  passed  by  us  into  South  Carolina,  and 
encamped  in  the  road  to  a  little  meeting  not  far 
from  Camden.  I  thought  I  saw  clearly  that  it 
was  best  for  us  to  follow  them ;  and  when  we 
overtook  them,  we  gave  ourselves  up  as  prison- 
ers unto  the  captain  of  the  provost  guard ;  the 
officers  gathered  about  us,  our  horses  were  taken 
from  us,  our  saddles  and  saddle-bags  we  had 
with  us  in  our  confinement;  our  papers  were 
soon  demanded  and  read  over,  and  we  were 
closely  examined.  Some  of  our  papers  were  sent 
to  the  Head  General.  They  gave  us  to  expect 
we  should  soon  have  a  pass  to  go  home  if  we 
would  promise  to  go,  but  I  could  not  make  such 
a  promise,  being  bound  in  spirit  to  do  my  en- 
deavor to  visit  Friends  in  South  Carolina,  if 
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not  in  Georgia.    In  the  time  of  our  confine- 
ment we  had  the  company  of  several  officers 
one  at  a  time;  they  behaved  civil,  but  were  full  of 
talk  and  foolish  imaginations  concerning  us, 
(let  me  never  forget  my  Master's  kindness  in  a 
time  of  need.)  I  had  talk  enough  for  them  all, 
which  they  could  not  gainsay  or  condemn.  At 
length  they  concluded,  yea,  one  of  them  told 
me  that  I  was  a  '  crafty  fellow,  chosen  by  our 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Pennsylvania,  to  survey  the 
Southern  States  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
country,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  or  words  to  that  effect.    We  were 
often  pressed  to  promise  to  go  home,  which  I 
as  often  punctually  denied  giving  them  such 
reasons  for  it  which  they  could  not  answer. 
We   gave  ^  ourselves  up  to  the   captain  on 
Sixth-day  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  First-day 
morning  following,  about  an  hour  or  two  before 
day,  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the  camp ;  the 
ofiicers  riding  to  and  fro  ordering  the  soldiers 
to  make  haste  and  parade  ready  to  march. 
When  our  captain  had  got  his  men  in  order, 
with  many  prisoners,  he  honored  us  so  much  as 
to  rank  us  next  to  him,  and  so  he  marched  on 
with  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand  and  we  fol- 
lowing; we  marched  near  twenty  miles  and 
then  encamped.    When  we  first  set  out  I  was 
thoughtful  how  we  should  get  along,  for  sever- 
al reasons,  if  they  marched  far;  first,"that  we  had 
eaten  sparingly  the  day  before,  and  then  had 
but  little  more  than  one  biscuit  and  a  little 
piece  of  meat  between  us  both,  and  had  our 
bags  and  great-coats  to  carry;  and  what  made  it 
seem  more  trying,  the  sand  was  deep  and  sla- 
vish, and  my  boots  stiff  and  heavy.  The 
thoughts  of  these  things  for  some  time  seemed 
grievous.    I  began  to  inquire  for  my  Master, 
and  when  I  had  found  him  I  conversed  with 
him  as  though  he  was  present,  and  told  him  as 
though  he  knew  it  not,  that  I  had  left  my  dear 
wife  and  all  that  I  had  that  was  near  and  dear 
to  me,  for  the  love  I  had  for  him,  and  did  en- 
treat that  he  would  not  leave  me  now  in  a  time 
of  trial,  and  he  was  pleased  to  hear  me  and 
with  an  encouraging  language,  conveyed  to  my 
understanding  as  with  these  words:  "fear  not, 
my  servant,  I  will  be  with  thee."    The  praise 
of  all  be  given  to  him,  for  he  is  worthy;  he 
did  fulfil  his  promise  to  my  admiration.  We 
marched  fast,  and  I  eat  but  a  little  more  than 
half  a  biscuit  that  day,  and  yet  could  not  per- 
ceive myself  hungry  nor  weary.    I  found  free- 
dom to  be  cheerful  in  conversation  with  the 
captain  and  his  men;  the  ofiicers,  passing  and 
repassing,  generally  took  notice  of  us,  some  of 
them  asked  how  we  were;  1  answered  with  as 
much  cheerfulness  as  I  could.    We  were  now 
1 1  encamped  in  the  wilderness,  under  guard,  but 
j.   had  liberty  to  walk  out  one  at  a  time.    I  went 
if   out  that  afternoon  from  tent  to  tent,  amongst 
;  ihe  officers,  making  known  to  them  our  circum-  J 


stances,  where  we  desired  to  go  and  what  our 
business  was.  One  of  them  promised  to  let  us 
go  in  the  morning.  I  returned  to  my  compan- 
ion, lay  down  by  him  but  could  not  sleep,  al- 
though I  had  not  slept  much  for  several  nights ; 
remarkable  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  should  be 
well  and  hearty  and  lively,  without  much  food 
or  sleep.  My  dear  Friends,  search  for  the  reason. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  Lord's  doings  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  my  view.  The  next  morning  I 
went  to  seek  the  officer  who  had  promised  to 
give  us  our  liberty,  and  after  some  time  found 
him  and  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise;  he 
seemed  to  quibble  and  put  it  off.  I  thought  he 
intended  to  weary  me  out,  that  I  would  promise 
to  go  home.  I  went  to  the  head  officer  and 
made  my  complaint,  and  he  in  a  friendly  way 
told  me  that  we  should  soon  be  released.  Soon 
after,  that  officer  who  had  promised  us  a  permit, 
called  me  to  his  tent  and  wrote  a  pass  for  us, 
and  when  he  had  read  it  to  me,  my  spirit  was 
raised  with  zeal  for  my  Master's  honor,  and  so 
I  assumed  the  place  of  an  officer,  and  told  him 
that  I  was  not  to  fear  or  be  frightened  by  men 
in  my  Master's  cause ;  must  we  indeed  go  right 
home  without  a  guard,  nay  send  a  guard  with 
us  for  the  safety  of  thy  country;  yes,  we  have 
concluded  to  go  homeward  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  to  a  settlement  of  Friends, 
about  New  Garden,  and  when  we- have  visited 
them,  if  I  find  my  mind  easy  to  return  home 
to  my  wife  and  children  I  shall  be  glad,  but  if 
I  find  my  Master  hath  any  more  service  for  me 
in  this  part  of  the  country  I  desire  to  be  ena-  • 
bled  to  return  to  South  Carolina,  if  not  to 
Georgia,  visiting  my  friends,  and  if  I  should 
return  through  this  army,  when  thee  sees  me 
ride  on,  then  remember  what  I  tell  the  now. 

Officer. — "If  you  return  here  again,  you  may 
expect  severity." 

Answer. — "I  do  not  fear  what  your  army  can 
do  to  me,  for  I  know  that  you  can  have  no  power 
over  this  body,  except  you  receive  it  from  above 
for  some  good  end." 

He  then  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  perhaps 
saw  he  the  tears  began  to  run  down  my  face ;  he 
gave  me  his  hand,  wished  me  a  good  journey, 
got  on  his  horse  and  rode  off;  our  horses  were 
given  to  us,  we  parted  with  our  captain  as  with 
a  friend,  and  with  raised  voice,  bid  his  men 
farewell,  and  wished  them  a  better  way  of 
living,  which  they  returned  with  gladness  for 
our  release.  We  had  about  sixty  miles  to  a 
Friend's  house,  at  Pee-Dee,  from  whence  we 
came.  I  thought  our  being  amongst  them  was 
no  disgrace  to  our  Society.  0  how  good  it  is  for 
us  to  live  near  the  truth ;  walking  in  the  light, 
we  should  be  at  no  loss  to  know  what  to  do  nor 
where  to  go,  nor  how  to  behave  ourselves  be- 
fore men,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the 
safety  and  peace  of  our  souls.  I  have  been 
much  preserved  in  such  a  state  since  I  left  you. 
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I  am  unworthy  of  such  great  kindness.  The 
thoughts  of  the  many  days,  weeks  and  months 
which  I  have  spent  in  time  past,  in  the  unne- 
cessary cares  of  this  world,  doth  at  times,  grieve 
me  ;  that  and  the  sense  Ihave  of  the  state  of  the 
churches  is  the  greatest  affliction  which  I  meet 
with.  I  find  hard  work  amongst  Friends  in 
these  southern  provinces,  but  have  been  helped 
by  my  kind  Master  to  proclaim  his  great  name, 
although  in  a  clumsy  and  uncustomary  way ;  I 
generally  feel  relief  to  my  burdened,  troubled 
soul.  I  am,  in  a  few  days,  intending  to  set  out 
for  South  Carolina  again,  not  knowing  what 
may  befal  me  there;  my  great  concern  is  that  I 
might  be  profitable  to  my  Master.  I  cannot  see 
the  end  of  my  journey,  nor  the  road  home,  so 
clearly  as  usual;  it  may  be  you  may  see  my  face 
no  more,  and  if  it  be  so,  I  entreat  you,  in  that 
love  which  I  feel  for  you,  that  you  show  kind- 
ness to  my  dear  wife,  and  watch  over  my  chil- 
dren for  good. 

The  reason  of  my  beloved  companion  leav- 
ing me,  I  first  proposed  it  to  his  consideration, 
for  your  sakes,  lest  you  might  be  uneasy,  and 
after  considering  and  looking  at  it,  found  free- 
dom so  to  do.  It  is  no  small  cross  for  me  to 
part  with  him ;  we  have  travelled  together  in 
love,  as  brethren  in  tribulation. 

My  love  to  you  all,  friends  and  neighbors. 

Abel  Thomas 

New  Garden,  South  Carolina, 
4th  month  Qth,  1781. 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  held  at  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  by  ad 
journments  from  the  fifteenth  of  the  Sixth 
month,  to  the  eighteenth  of  the  same,  inclu 
sive,  1863,  which  we  have  just  received. 

At  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
at  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  by  adjournments  from 
the  15th  of  the  Sixth  month  to  the  18th  of  the 
same,  inclusive,  1863. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  our  several 
Quarterly  and  Half  Yearly  Meetings ;  and  on 
calling  the  Representatives  therein  named,  they 
were  all  present,  but  one  from  Canada,  and  two 
from  Pelham. 

Minutes  of  unity  for  Friends  in  attendance 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  were  introduced 
and  read,  as  follows  : 

One  for  David  H.  Barnes,  and  Naomi  his 
wife,  Ministers,  from  Purchase  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, held  13th  of  5th  month  last. 

One  for  Solomon  Haviland,  and  Hannah  his 
wife,  elders  and  companions  of  David  H.  and 
Naomi  Barnes,  from  the  same  Meeting,  and 
bearing  the  same  date. 

The  following  were  subsequently  introduced 
from  the  Women's  Meeting,  and  read,  namely 


One  for  Rebecca  Price,  a  Minister,  from 
Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Maryland,  held 
the  2d  of  the  present  month. 

One  for  Elizabeth  S.  Dixon,  an  elder  and 
companion  of  Rebecca  Price,  from  the  same 
Meeting,  and  bearing  the  same  date. 

One  for  Elizabeth  Lawton,  a  Minister,  from 
Troy  Monthly  Meeting,  held  the  10th  of  the 
present  month. 

Epistles  have  been  received,  and  read,  from 
all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  corres- 
pond. The  evidence  conveyed  in  them,  of  the 
care  and  concern  of  our  distant  brethren  to 
maintain  our  Christian  testimonies,  and,  amid 
this  time  of  great  calamity,  to  seek  for  strength, 
consolation,  and  preservation,  by  gathering  to 
the  one  great  and  alone  Fountain  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,  has  tended  to  our  edification  and 
encouragement.  To  essay  answers  thereto,  as 
way  may  open,  a  Committee  was  appointed. 

The  Representatives  are  requested  to  stop, 
at  the  rise  of  this  sitting,  to  consider  of,  and 
propose,  at  our  next  sitting,  the  name  of  a 
Friend  for  Clerk,  and  one  for  Assistant  Clerk. 
Then  adjourned  to  the  eleventh  hour  to- 
)rrow  morning. 

Third  of  the  week,  and  IQth  of  the  month. 

About  the  time  adjourned  to,  Friends  as^ 
sembled. 

Joseph  Thorn,  on  behalf  of  the  Representa- 
tives, reported  they  had  conferred  together,  and 
were  united  in  proposing  John  J.  Cornell  for 
Clerk,  and  Jesse  Weeks  for  Assistant  Clerk. 
Their  names  being  separately  considered,  were 
satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  and  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  those  services  for  one  year. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  state  of  society,  as  exhibited  in  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries  as  they  came  from  our 
Quarterly  and  Half  Yearly  Meetings.  Sum- 
maries were  adopted,  and  directed  to  be.  re- 
corded, as  descriptive  of  our  present  state. 

"  While  thus  considering  the  state  of  society, 
much  exercise  was  felt,  and  many  living  testi- 
monies were  borne,  both  to  the  beauty  and 
correctness  of  our  principles,  and  to  the  effect 
a  living  up  to  them  would  have  upon  not  only 
our  own  society,  but  the  world  at  large. 

We  were  feelingly  reminded  that  were  we  all 
concerned  to  live  up  to,  and  carry  out  those 
testimonies;  such  would  be  their  cementing  in- 
fluence, so  strongly  would  they  bind  U3  to- 
gether, that  all  our  meetings  would  be  better 
attended,  and  that  we  would  seldom  suffer  any 
temporal  concerns  to  prevent  us  from  meeting 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  for  we  would  so 
much  desire  to  enjoy  that  blessed  communion, 
that  we  would  long  for  meeting  day  to  come. 

Parents  were  exhorted  to  seriously  consider 
the  influence  they  were  exerting  over  the  minds 
of  their  children  in  this  direction,  and  to  ex- 
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amine  closely  how  far  they  are  lessening  the 
advancement  of  these  testimonies  in  their  tender 
minds,  by  leaving  them  at  home  engaged  in  the 
labor  of  the  field  or  the  shop,  while  they  are 
assembled  to  ofl'er  worship  to  an  Almighty 
God. 

When  we  are  gathered  for  this  solemn  pur- 
pose, and  we  have  come  bringing,  or  have  en- 
deavored to  bring,  our  families  with  us,  and  we 
can  feel  that  we  are  prepared  by  a  siogle  pur- 
pose of  heart  to  offer  that  worship  which  is  ac- 
ceptable unto  Him,  which  is  but  simply  a  full 
surrender  of  our  own  wills,  and  an  unreserved 
obedience  to  His  requisitions  j  while  the  mind 
is  covered  with  the  hallowed  influence  which 
always  results  from  such  a  state  of  experience, 
there  will  be  no  room  for  anything  like  hatred, 
because,  as  God  is  love,  so  those  who  are  unre- 
servedly led  by  Him  will  ever  be  likened  unto 
Him,  and,  did  each  member  of  the  body  in  their 
several  localities  come  thus  prepared  to  offer 
worship  as  they  were  led^by  the  one  Spirit,  they 
would  feel  this  badge  of  discipleship  to  preserve 
them  in  unity  one  with  another  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  Without  being  thus  imbued  with  this 
divine  principle,  and  thus  knowing  of  being 
bound  and  cemented  together,  the  society  can- 
not prosper,  nor  availingly  bear  its  noble  testi- 
monies to  the  world.  But  it  was  clearly  shown 
that,  as  this  principle  thus  pervades  the  mind, 
and  flows  out  in  every  action,  our  members 
would  be  preserved  from  everything  like  con- 
tention and  strife,  and  would  be  kept  from 
mingling  with  the  commotions  and  agitations 
of  the  political  world,  because  being  centered 
and  grounded  in  this  one  great  all-preserving, 
all-powerful,  principle  of  Divine  love,  they 
could  not  move  in  the  advancement  of  our  tes- 
timonies, except  as  led  by  it. 

The  youth  were  exhorted  to  remember 
whence  the  many  blessings  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  have  come,  and  as  their  minds  re- 
cognize in  their  author  a  God  of  love,  of  justice, 
and  mercy,  to  become  willing  to  devote  the 
morning  of  their  day  to  His  service,  and  thus 
save  themselves  many  hours  of  sorrow  and 
suffering. 

It  was  also  shown,  that  as  this  principle  held 
the  reins  of  government  over  the  mind,  its 
circumscribing  influence  would  lead  into  a 
plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel. 
We  would  not  then  be  ashamed  to  bear  our 
testimony  in  these  particulars,  using  the  same 
simple  language  to  one  another  that  we  use  in 
addressing  our  Heavenly  Father,  avoiding  all 
vain  compliments,  and  clothing  these  bodies 
with  such  apparel  as  we  find  conduces  to  com- 
fort, utility,  and  decency,  thus  avoiding  the 
baneful  effects  of  having  the  mind  occupied 
with  the  foolish  and  varying  fashions  of  the 
world.  Those  in  the  younger  walks  of  life, 
whose  minds  are  more  easily  captivated  by  the 


fashions,  and  to  whom  the  cross  to  use  the  plain 
language  of  "  thee"  and  "  thou,"  to  a  single 
person,  appears  to  be  great,  while  the  most  of 
their  associates  conform  to  the  customs  of  the 
mass,  were  encouraged  when  they  felt  these 
requisitions  to  gather  close  to  the  Divine  illu- 
minating principle,  and  they  would  find  its  pre- 
serving power  could  support  them  in  every 
season  of  trial  and  conflict,  and  enable  them  to 
take  up  the  cross  in  every  particular,  and  thus 
abilitate  them  to  go  on  their  way  rejoicing  to- 
wards the  possession  of  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  which  rests  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  mind  which  by  this  unreserved  obe- 
dience has  realized  the  government  to  be  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
the  mind  which  following  after  the  runnings 
of  the  unregenerate  will  has  indulged  in  feel- 
ings of  enmity  and  retaliation,  envy  and  hatred, 
and  we  were  exhorted  to  choose  the  former  as 
being  alone  calculated  to  happify  us  while  in 
this  state  of  being,  and  prepare  us  for  a  blissful 
eternity. 

We  were  shown,  and  the  young  in  particular 
were  reminded,  that  it  was  only  as  our  minds 
were  imbued  with  this  spirit  of  love,  that  we 
would  be  prepared  to  faithfully  bear  our  testi- 
mony against  war  in  this  day  of  commotion  in 
the  land;  and  while  the  billows  of  suffering  are 
rolling  towards  our  shores  in  this  hour  when  all 
seems  dark  to  the  human  vision.  The  mind 
that  is  thus  established  has  an  anchor  of  hope 
and  faith  which  preserves  it  in  a  calm  depend- 
ance  on  the  all-powerful,  all-preserving  arm  of 
the  most  high  God. 

We  were  feelingly  reminded  that  the  princi- 
ples we  profess  lead  us  to  exercise  towards  those 
who  through  weakness  or  unwatchfulness  have 
deviated  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  a  spirit  of 
restoring  love ;  and  those  who  are  active  in  the 
concerns  of  society  were  cautioned,  that  no  other 
feeling  be  manifested  by  them  towards  such, 
neither  by  word,  look,  or  action  ;  that  we  neither 
by  our  speech  or  deportment  say  to  them, 
"  stand  thou  here/I  am  more  holy  than  thou/' 
but  that  in  all  our  intercourse  with  them,  all 
shall  tend  to  bear  the  language,  "  Come,  my 
brother,  return  to  the  bosom  of  thy  friends, 
forsake  the  evil  of  thy  way  in  humility,  seek 
to  know  a  reconciliation  with  thy  God — and 
thus  will  thou  again  enter  into  the  unity  of 
spirit  with  thy  brethren  which  shall  unite  you 
in  the  bond  of  peace."  • 

To-morrow  being  the  day  usually  set  apart 
for  public  divine  worship,  the  meeting  ad- 
journs to  the  eleventh  hour  on  Fifth-day 
morning. 

Eighteenth  of  the  month  and  fifth  of  the  week. 

Near  the  time  adjourned  to  Friends  con- 
vened. 
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The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
were  now  introduced  and  read,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  committee  were  satisfactory  to 
this  meeting,  and  the  proposition  in  relation  to 
holding  their  regular  sessions  only  in  the  4th 
and  6th  months,  was  united  with,  and  the  wo- 
men's meeting  concurring,  the  Clerk  is  directed 
to  forward  the  information  to  that  meeting. 

The  Committee  to  essay  answers  to  the  Epis- 
tles received  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  made 
the  following  report,  viz  : 

We,  the  Committee  to  essay  answers  to  the 
epistles  received  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  correspond,  report  that  nearly  all  of 
our  number  have  met  and  conferred  together, 
and  are  united  in  adopting  the  minute  of  exer- 
cises as  prepared  by  the  Clerk,  with  a  few  ad- 
ditional paragraphs,  as  an  essay  of  an  epistle 
to  each  of  those  Yearly  Meetings. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

John  Searing. 

Sixth  month  17th,  1863. 

The  report  being  united  with  and  the  essay 
produced  satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  the  Clerk 
is  directed  to  transcribe,  sign  and  forward  a  copy 
to  each  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  correspond- 
ence with  us. 

The  business  of  the  Meeting  being  con- 
cluded, and  having  in  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  the  Master  of  all  rightly  gathered  assem- 
blages, been  favored  to  feel  that  he  has  been 
in  our  midst,  enabling  us  to  transact  the 
concerns  which  have  claimed  our  attention  in 
much  Christian  condescension  and  brotherly 
love,  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  favor,  and  with  the  hope  that 
we  may  by  obedience  continue  to  be  partici- 
pants of  the  favor  when  in  our  little  meetings, 
at  our  firesides,  or  while  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  lawful  avocations  of  this  life,  the  meet- 
ing adjourns  to  meet  at  Pickering,  the  usual 
time  next  year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine 
will.  John  J.  Cornell,  Clerk. 


GRASS. 

Ruskin,  in  his  last  volume  of  Modern 
Painters,  remarks,  upon  the  grasses  as  follows : 

"  Observe,  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
grass,  which  adapt  it  especially  for  the  service 
of  man,  are  its  apparent  humility  and  cheerful- 
ness. Its  humility  in  that  it  seems  created 
only  for  lowest  service — appointed  to  be  trod 
on  and  fed  upon.  Its  cheerfulness,  in  that  it 
seems  to  exult  under  all  kinds  of  violence  and 
suffering.  You  roll  it,  and  it  is  stronger  the 
.next  day ;  you  mow  it,  and  it  multiplies  its 
shoots  as  if  it  were  grateful;  you  tread  upon  it, 
and  it  only  sends  up  richer  perfume.  Spring 
comes,  and  it  rejoices  wrth  all  the  earth — glow- 
ing with  a  variegated  flame  of  flowers,  waving 
in  soft  depth  of  fruitful  strength.  Winter 


comes,  and  though  it  will  not  mock  its  fellow 
plants  by  growing  then,  it  will  not  pine  and 
mourn,  and  turn  colorless  and  leafless  as  they. 
It  is  always  green,  and  is  only  the  brighter  and 
gayer  for  the  hoar  frost." 
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PHILADELPHIA;  SEVENTH  MONTH  25,  1863. 


Died,  at  Washington,  Duchess  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  5th  of  7th  mo.,  Abraham  Sutton,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  long  and  severe  illnes3. 

 ,  on  the  20th  of  6th  mo.,  1863,  Rebecca  R. 

Preston,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Preston, 
a  member  of  Nottingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
"While  nature  was  blossoming  she  was  fading. 
Though  much  missed  by  a  large  circle  of  her  con- 
nections and  acquaintances,  their  loss  is  her  eternal 
gain.  _ 

THE  PLAIN  OP  ESDRAELON. 

There  are  two  classes  of  plains  in  Palestine, 
those  on  the  sea-board,  as  the  plains  of  Phil- 
istia,  Sharon,  and  Phoenicia;  and  secondly,  those 
of  the  interior,  as  the  plains  of  Raphaim,  Jeri- 
cho, Mukhna,  Esdraelon,  the  Buka/athe  Merj, 
on  which  Damascus  stands,  and  Zebdany,  the 
heart  of  the  Antilebanons.  They  differ  from 
each  other. chiefly  in  location,  the  former  being 
maritime,  and  consequently  affected  by  the  ac- 
tion and  influences  of  the  sea,  and  the  latter 
being  inland,  subject  to  the  influences  of  the 
lofty  mountains  which  encompass  them.  Both 
are  equally  beautiful,  fertile,  and  historically 
important,  though  at  present,  those  upon  the 
coast  are  less  cultivated  and  less  inhabited,  the 
wild  Bedouins  seeming  to  dread  the  sea,  and 
preferring  to  pitch  their  black  camelot  tents  and 
build  their  mud  villages  in  the  interior.  The 
neglect  of  the  cultivation  of  these  vast  garden- 
plains  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
race  who  now  inhabit  Palestine.  Perhaps,  not 
a  proof  of  degeneracy,  for  the  Turk  in  Syria  has 
never  been  otherwise  than  what  he  now  is — in- 
dolent as  he  is  overbearing,  the  enemy  of  all  im- 
provement, and  the  destroyer  of  whatever  is 
elegant  in  architecture,  useful  in  the  arts,  and 
beneficial  in  good  government.  The  proverbial 
richness  of  the  soil  of  Palestine,  is  evinced  in  the 
abundance  of  grain  annually  raised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  least  possible  labor.  Without  ever 
receiving,  the  land  is  ever  giving.  Ploughing  in 
this  country  is  merely  scratching,  resembling 
our  dragging,  and  the  application  of  mineral  and 
other  kinds  .of  manures  is  a  thing  unknown. 
One  often  heartily  desires  to  see  an  American 
farmer  inhabiting  these  noble  plains,  with  his 
enlightened  views  on  agriculture,  and  with  his 
improved  implements  of  husbandry.  What 
golden  harvests,  in  more  senses  than  one,  would 
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repay  his  toil,  and  he  would  realize  the  pro- 
hetic  blessing  pronounced  on  Asher : — "  His 
read  shall  be  fat,  and  he  shall  yield  royal 
dainties." 

The  custom  of  living  in  villages  is  fatal  to  the 
thorough  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  any  country.    You  may  travel  for  miles  on 
the  richest  portions  of  this  land  and  not  see  a 
house.    We  remember  going  from  Etham  to 
Hebron,  through  a  fertile  region,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  without  passing  a  single  dwelling, 
though  occasionally  we  saw  a  little  village 
perched  upon,  a  mountain-ridge.    You  never 
meet  with  the  clean  and  comfortable  farm-house 
here,  that  you  so  continually  see  in  riding 
through  the  agricultural  districts  of  America. 
Here  the  people  live  in  villages;  and  there  is  a 
matter-of-fact  meaning  in  the  Saviour's  words : 
— "  A  sower  went  forth  to  sow."    If  we  except 
i  its  Eastern  branches,  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
j  habited  dwelling  on  the  whole  plain  of  Esdrae- 
ilon,  and  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  its  soil  is 
!  cultivated.     Occasionally  we  have   seen  the 
I  black  tents  of  the  nomadic  Bedouin,  who,  des- 
ipoiler-like,  feeds  his  flocks  till  the  crop  is  ex- 
hausted, and  then  removes  to  another  piece  of 
rich  pasturage,  or,  mounted  on  his  fleet  steed, 
scours  the  plain  in  search  of  plunder.  But 
whether  considered  as  to  the  extent  of  its  area, 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  or  the  political  and  religious  importance 
of  its  history,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  the 
first  of  inland  plains.    Originally  it  was  the 
possession  of  Issachar,  "  Who  saw  that  rest  was 
good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant  ;"  and 
rather  than  to  leave  it,  "he  bowed  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  with  tribute." 
In  form  it  is  not  unlike  an  irregular  triangle  ; 
its  base  extending  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
from  Jeneen  to  the  mountains  below  Nazareth; 
one  side  measuring  about  twelve  miles  long, 
formed  by  the  hills  of  Galilee ;  and  the  other, 
sighteen  miles  in  length,  running  along  the  foot 
}f  the  Samaria  range.  It  is  slightly  undulating, 
ind  well  watered  by  the  Kishon  and  its  tribu- 
tes.   Covered  with  verdure  and  fields  of 
*rain,  it  presents  a  picturesque  appearance 
viewed  from  any  point.    The  mountains  that 
lurround  it  combine  all  that  is  grand  and  beauti- 
ful in  mountain  scenery,  and  in  turn  have 
>een  the  scene  of  important  events.  Significant 
n  the  history  of  this  plain  are  its  battles ;  it  has 
>een  the  battle-field  of  nations.    It  was  a  me- 
morable day  when  we  traversed  this  plain,  re- 
falling  the  clamor  of  war  and  the  din  of  mor- 
al strife,  and  in  fancy  beholding  the  onset,  the 
etreat,  and  fierce  pursuit  of  mighty  armies. 
Vnd  equally  grateful  were  we  that  those  scenes 
>f  death  are  past ;  that  now  flowers  bloom  and 
larvests  ripen  where  belligerent  hosts  fought; 
nd  most  devoutly  did  we  pray  that  the  peace- 
ill  victories  of  the  Cross  may  soon  succeed  \ 


those  of  the  sword. — J.  P.  Newman  in  The 
Methodist. 


From  the  North  British  Review. 

VEGETABLE  EPIDEMICS. 
(Continued  from  page  301.) 

The  leaf  and  chaff  of  the  cereals  are  subject 
to  a  disease  called  rust,  red-rag,  or  red-robin 
(Uredo  rubigo),  from  the  rusty-red  or  yellow- 
ish patches  which  it  forms.  It  is  so  exceed- 
ingly common,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a 
cornfield  entirely  free  from  it.  It  occurs  at  all 
stages  of  growth  of  the  plant  affected,  appearing 
on  the  leaves  in  spring  sometimes  in  such  im- 
mense quantities  that  the  fields  look  quite  yel- 
low with  it,  and  later  in  the  season  attacking 
the  glumes  and  palese  of  the  ear  after  the  grain 
is  formed.  Though  formidable  looking,  red- 
rust  is  in  reality  the  least  alarming  of  the 
cereal  blights.  When  developed  early,  and  re- 
stricted to  the  leaves  and  stem,  the  arrival  of  a 
few  bright  sunshiny  days,  by  drying  up  the 
moisture  in  which  it  luxuriates,  soon  dissipates 
the  evil,  and  restores  the  sickly  and  drooping 
plants  to  their  former  vigor.  If,  however,  it 
should  occur  at  later  stages  of  growth,  and  in- 
fest the  essential  parts  of  the  ear,  it  is  more  in- 
jurious, especially  if  cold  wet  weather,  with 
little  sunshine  or  wind,  should  prevail  at  the 
time.  Strange  to  say,  it  seems  to  be  more 
virulent  and  dreaded  on  the  Continent  than  it 
is  with  us,  although  we  should  imagine  the  fine 
sunny  skies  of  the  south  to  be  more  unfavorable 
to  its  growth  than  our  damp  and  variable  cli- 
mate. The  late  lamented  Professor  Henslow, 
who  devoted  great  attention  to  the  various 
blights  of  the  wheat,  and  whose  observations 
and  experiments  are  therefore  entitled  to  the 
utmost  confidence,  published,  in  the  journal  of 
the  English  Agricultural  Society  for  1841,  an 
able  paper,  in  which  he  asserts  that  the  diseases 
called  rust  and  mildew,  though  popularly  dis- 
tinct, are  in  reality  specifically  identical.  He 
discovered  several  intermediate  forms  linking 
them  together,  and  proving  their  common 
origin  ;  the  two  chambered  club-shaped  bodies, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  one, 
occurring  in  several  well-marked  transition 
forms  in  the  other.  He  supposes  the  rust  to 
be  an  earlier  stage  of  growth  of  the  mildew ; 
while  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  more  ma- 
ture form  may  be  only  an  imperfect  or  early 
condition  of  fungi,  more  complicated,  and 
higher  in  the  scale.  The  fact  that  they  can 
multiply  themselves  indefinitely  in  an  embry- 
onic state,  does  not  militate  against  such  a  view, 
as  ferns  and  others  of  the  higher  cryptogamia 
can  propagate  themselves  in  their  earliest  stages. 
A  careful  study  of  flowerless  plants  teaches  us 
that  many  species  have  a  tendency  to  simulate 
the  principal  distinctive  characters  of  others 
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allied  to  them.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  hypodermian  fungi.  Botanists 
have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this 
special  department,  and  a  number  of  elaborate 
monographs  have  appeared  upon  the  subject. 
But  as  yet  little  has  been  done  towards  a  satis- 
factory establishment  of  true  and  well-defined 
species.  Very  great  difficulties  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  a  desirable  end.  The  organisms 
themselves  are  so  very  minute  and  obscure  ;  a 
slightly  different  form  occurs  on  almost  every 
herbaceous  plant ;  considerable  changes  of  ap- 
pearance and  structure  take  place  at  the  various 
stages  of  growth  ;  and  the  groups  that  are  most 
marked  and  peculiar  are  found  actually  to  be 
closely  united  by  the  constant  occurrence  of  in- 
termediate forms.  Some  authors,  regarding  the 
task  of  arranging  such  a  multitude  of  cognate 
forms  under  something  deserving  the  name  of 
species,  as  hopeless,  have  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  the  simple  and  easy  expedient  of  re- 
garding every  form  as  a  species,  and  classifying 
individuals  according  to  the  names  of  the 
plants  on  which  they  are  found,  at  least  as- 
signing a  distinct  species  to  each  natural  order. 
Wer  have  had  too  much  of  this  loose  and  em- 
pirical mode  of  systematization  of  late.  The 
temptation  to  travel  along  such  a  royal  road  in 
the  study  of  the  more  difficult  branches  of 
botany,  has  been  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  a 
large  number.  The  consequence  has  been  a 
vast  accession  to  our  already  overloaded  cata- 
logues of  species,  not  of  divine,  but  of  human 
creation.  Stay-at-home  botanists,  precluded 
from  the  discovery  of  new  plants,  and  having 
exhausted  the  comparatively  narrow  and  cir- 
cumscribed field  of  British  botany,  could  only 
find  a  sphere  for  their  ingenuity  in  dividing 
and  subdividing  already  existing  species  into 
varieties  and  subvarieties,  from  the  commence- 
ment nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
arranging  and  re-arranging  them  into  new 
genera  and  orders,  and  furnishing  them  with 
new  names,  until  systematic  botany  has  become 
a  formidable  and  repulsive  hedge  of  thorns, 
through  which  few  care  to  penetrate  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides  beyond.  Against 
this  absurd  system  of  reining  and  hair-splitting, 
there  has  arisen  of  late  years  a  strong  and 
healthy  reaction.  Darwin  has  pushed  it  to  an 
unjustifiable  length,  and  drawn  down  upon 
himself,  in  consequence,  the  just  censure  of 
men  of  science  as  well  as  doctors  of  divinity ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  startling  conclusions  which 
he  draws  from  his  very  modest  premises,  we 
are  satisfied  that  he  has  done  great  and  lasting 
service  to  the  cause  of  science,  by  restraining 
within  reasonable  bounds  the  propensity  to 
multiply  and  complicate  species,  which  was 
fast  becoming  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

Every  farmer  is  acquainted  with  Smut,  which 
is  the  most  frequent  form  of  blight  in  this 


country,  and  is  found  more  or  less  in  every 
field  of  corn,  to  which  grain  it  principally  con- 
fines itself.  It  is  caused  by  the  fungus  called 
Uredo  segetum,  which  attacks  the  flower,  whose 
innermost  parts  it  renders  abortive,  swelling 
the  pedicels,  or  little  stalks  to  which  the  florets 
are  attached,  far  beyond  their  natural  size. 
The  whole  of  this  fleshy  mass  is  consumed  by 
the  growth  of  the  parasite,  which  appears  be- 
tween the  chaffy  scales  in  the  form  of  a  black, 
sootlike  powder.  This  musty  mass  is  invested 
with  a. thin,  glistening  skin,  which  is  finally 
ruptured,  allowing  the  dusty  particles  to  be 
dispersed  by  the  winds.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  the  ears  affected  with  this  disease  are  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Any  one  who  sees  them 
must  be  convinced  of  this ;  and  yet  there  are 
not  wanting  persons,  even  in  these  enlightened 
times,  who  regard  the  appearance  of  a  few 
such  diseased  ears  among  their  cornfields  with 
complacency,  imagining  that  somehow  or  other 
they  are  harbingers  of  a  good  crop.  There 
have  been  frequent  coincidences  of  this  kind, 
no  doubt ;  but  the  connection  between  the  two 
circumstances  is  as  remote  as  between  the  oft- 
quoted  Tenterden  steeple  and  Goodwin  sands. 
The  fungus  appears  early  in  the  season,  from 
the  moment  that  the  ear  of  corn  emerges  from 
its  hose  or  sheath.  In  some  seasons  immense 
quantities  of  it  may  be  seen  in"  cornfields  in 
June,  almost  every  second  stalk  being  covered 
with  the  ominous  black  head  instead  of  the 
usual  green  ear.  It  ripens  and  scatters  its 
seed  long  before  the  grain  reaches  maturity; 
and  by  the  time  of  harvest,  not  a  trace  of  its 
existence  remains  to  remind  the  farmer  of  the 
ravages  it  has  produced.  This  disappearance 
of  the  fungus  when  the  crop  is  reaped,  es- 
pecially if  the  harvest  be  good,  is  probably  the 
true  reason  why  the  farmer  is  prepossessed  in 
its  favor.  Were  he  better  acquainted  with  its 
nature  and  habits,  he  would  look  upon  each 
black  head  of  corn  with  dread,  as  the  advanced 
guard,  the  avant-coureurs  of  an  immense  army 
of  destroyers,  lying  in  ambush  in  the  air  and  in 
the  soil,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every 
favorable  opportunity  to  dash  his  hopes  to  the 
ground. 

A  still  more  formidable  and  repulsive  spe- 
cies of  fungus  occurs  very  frequently  on  the 
grains  of  wheat.  Its  botanical  name  is  Uredo 
foetida,  so  called  from  its  most  disgusting  odor, 
somewhat  resembling  that  emitted  by  putrid 
fish,  and  so  powerful  that  it  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished in  passing  through  a  field  where  it 
prevails.  To  farmers  it  is  too  well  known 
under  the  common  names  of  bunt,  smut-balls, 
or  pepper-brand.  It  is  exclusively  restricted  to 
the  grain  of  wheat,  which  it  attacks  in  its  ear- 
liest formation,  a  fortnight  or  more  before  the 
ear  emerges  from  the  sheath.  In  such  a  place, 
its  germs  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the 
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atmosphere,  as  the  surrounding  tissues  are  her- 
metically sealed.    There  is  no  other  way  of  ac- 
counting for  its  presence  than  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  its  seed  enters  the  spongioses  of  the 
roots   of  the  wheat  when  young,  circulates 
in  the  plant,  and  is  propelled  through  the  tis- 
sues by  the  ascending  sap  until  it  fiods  a  suita- 
ble place  for  vegetating  in  the  interior  of  the 
grain.    When  it  attacks  the  young  ovum,  all 
fecundation  is  destroyed  by  it,  the  parts  of 
fructification  are  obliterated,  with  the  exception 
of  the  stigmata,  which  remain  unaltered  to 
the  last;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  total 
degeneration  of  its  interior  substance,  the  grain 
continues  to  swell  and  to  retain  its  original 
shape.    The  infected  grains  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  sound  ones  by  their  being 
generally  larger,  and  of  a  darker  green  or  brown 
color,  and  also  by  their  floating  on  the  surface 
of  water  if  immersed,  while  the  sound  ones 
sink  to  the  bottom.    They  rarely  burst  of  their 
own  accord ;  but  if  opened,  they  are  found  to 
be  filled  completely^  not  with  flour,  but  with 
a  dark- colored,  fetid,  dustlike  charcoal.  When 
the  wheat  is  thrashed,  many  of  the  seeds  are 
dispersed  in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  im- 
palpable powder,  which  adheres  tenaciously  to 
the  sound  grains  by  means  of  an  oily  or  greasy 
matter  contained  in  them.    Bunted  wheat  has 
been  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis  to  con- 
tain an  acrid  oil,  putrid  gluten,  charcoal,  phos- 
phoric acid,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  mag- 
nesia, but  no  traces  of  starch,  the  essential  in- 
gredient in  human  food.    When  the  black 
powder  is  accidentally  mixed  with  the  flour,  it 
gives  it  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  taste,  and 
is  probably  injurious  to  health,  though  this  has 
not  been  clearly  determined. 

On  wet,  stiff,  clayey  soils,  imperfectly  drained, 
and  adjoining  marshes  and  open  ditches,  an 
extraordinary  disease,  called  ergot,  occurs  on 
wheat  and  rye,  which  has  been  attributed  to 
various  causes.  *  It  is  an  abortion  of , the  grain, 
in  which  the  enlarged  and  diseased  ovary  pro- 
trudes in  a  curved  form  resembling  a  eock's- 
fcpur;  hence  its  name.  It  is  black  on  the  out- 
side, of  a  spongy  texture  inter^illy,  and  con- 
tains so  large  a  proportion  of  oily  inflammable 
matter,  that  it  will  burn  like  an  almond  when 
lighted  at  a  candle.  This  curious  excrescence 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  hybernating 
vegetative  system  or  spawn  of  a  fungus,  which 
induces  a  diseased  condition  in  the  ovarian 
cells  of  the  rye,  and  afterwards  develops  in 
favorable  circumstances  an  elegant  little  club- 
shaped  sphaeria,.  called  Cordyliceps  purpurea. 
In  certain  places  it  is  extremely  common  on 
rye,  and  it  is  more  so  than  has  been  suspected 
on  wheat.  It  also  occurs  on  many  grasses ;  in- 
deed, it  is  almost  impossible  to  examine  a  field 
or  meadow  in  the  east  or  west  of  England 
without  speedily  finding  specimens.    Ergot  of 


grasses  and  ergot  of  cyperaceas,  however,  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  species  as  ergot  of  rye,  ac- 
cording to  Tulasne.    As  a  powerful  medicine, 
when  employed  in  small  doses  in  certain  cases, 
it  is  an  article  Jgf  commercial  importance,  and 
is  of  great  ]»Wce ;  but  when  mixed  with  grain 
as  food,  and  taken  in  large  quantities,  it  is  a 
narcotic  poison,  producing  effects  upon  the  ani- 
mal frame  truly  dreadful.    Professor  Henslow, 
by  way  of  experiment,  gave  it  to  various  do- 
mestic animals,  mixed  with  their  food,  when  it 
was  invariably  found  to  produce  sickness,  gan- 
grene, and  imflammatory  action  so  intense,  that 
the  flesh  of  the  extremities  actually  sloughed 
away.    It  is  not,  therefore,  unlikely  to  have 
been  the  unsuspected  source  of  several  strange 
morbid  disorders  which  have  prevailed  from 
time  to  time  among  the  poor  in  those  places 
where  rye  is  the  staple  grain,  and  which  have 
proved  so  perplexing  to  the  physician.  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  published  a  series  of  remarkable 
extracts  from  the  parish  register  of  Wattisham, 
in  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1762,  recording  the 
sufferings  of  several  persons  from  an  unusual 
kind  of  mortification  of  the  limbs,  which  was 
produced,  in  all  likelihood,  by  the   use  of 
spurred  rye  as  food.    In  some  districts  in 
France,  gangrenous  epidemics,  accompanied  by 
the  most  dreadful  symptoms,  used  to  be  very 
prevalent  in  certain  seasons ;  but  owing  to  the 
pains  taken  to  prevent  ergot  being  sent  to  the 
mill  and  ground  up  with  the  flour,  they  are 
now  almost  unknown.    Sheep  and  cattle  al- 
lowed to  browse  in  meadows  where  ergot  exists, 
not  unfrequently  slip  their  young  and  become 
violently  ill ;  and  pigs,  running  about  certain 
lanes  and  hedgerows  where  the  fungus  often 
lurks  in  the  shaded  grasses,  become  diseased. 
Some  places  are  so  notorious  for  the  casualties 
of  this  kind  connected  with  them,  whose  cause 
is  not  suspected,  that  owners  of  animals  are 
afraid  to  allow  them  to  be  at  large.    The  neces- 
sity of  carefully  picking  it  out  wherever  it  is 
perceived  in  samples  of  wheat  cannot  be  too 
strongly  or  frequently  impressed  upon  the  far- 
mer ;  and  wherever  gangrenous  diseases  or 
uterine  derangements  prevail,  search  should  be 
made  for  it  in  the  neighborhood,  with  a  view 
to   prevention.     This  curious  disease,  upon 
which  more  has  been  written  by  medical  and 
botanical  authors  than  upon  almost  any  other 
vegetable  production,  affords  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  examples  within  the  whole  range 
of  physiology,  of  a  natural  chemical  transmu- 
tation ;  the  nutritious  grain  being  metamor- 
phosed, by  the  agency  of  a  fungus,  into  a  hard, 
horny  substance,  endowed  with  properties  the 
very  reverse  of  its  original  wholesomeness,  and 
ministering  suffering  and  death  instead  of  life 
and  strength  to  those  who  partake  of  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
HAPPY  OLD  AGE. 

I  feel  that  age  has  overtaken 

My  steps  on  life's  descending 
But  time  has  left  no  lingering 

No  shadow  of  an  evil  day ; 
And  you,  my  children,  gather  neat 

To  smooth  and  solace  my  decline, 
And  I  have  hope  that  your  career 

Will  be  as  blest  as  mine. 

Not  all  exempt  has  been  my  sky 

From  threatening  storm  and  lowering  cloud, 
But  sunbursts  shed  from  source  on  high 

Have  cheered  my  spirit  when  it  bowed. 
Not  all  without  the  shard  and  thorn 

Has  been  my  path  from  first  to  last  , 
But  springs  and  flowers,  of  Mercy  born, 

Have  soothed  me  as  I  passed. 

And  now  my  mind,  all  clear  and  cool — 

As  I  serenely  talk  or  muse — 
Is  tranquil  as  yon  glassy  pool, 

Reflecting  Autumn's  sunset  hues. 
Time  has  not  dulled  my  moral  sense, 

Nor  has  it  dimmed  my  mental  sight; 
No  passions  weaken  my  defense, 

No  doubts  and  cares  affright. 

But  Retrospection,  even  yet, 

Will  lead  me  through  past  trodden  ways, 
And  I  remember — why  forget?— 

The  magic  of  my  early  days  ; 
All  nature  so  divinely  wrought, 

The  unraveled  mystery  of  things, 
Awoke  me  to  exalted  thought", 

And  lent  my  spirit  wings. 

And  I  remember  how  I  grew 

Up  to  the  sunny  noon  <jf  youth, 
From  youth  to  manhood,  till  I  khew 

That  love  was  near  akin  to  truth. 
My  trials,  bravely  overcome  ; 

My  triumphs,  not  of  purpose  vain — 
All  these,  with  vague  but  pleasant  hum, 

Still  murmur  through  my  brain. 

My  children,  offspring  of  a  tree 

Whose  top  is  hoary  with  decay, 
Whose  trunk  is  shaken  as  may  be 

Before  it  falls  and  fades  away — 
Receive  what  faithful  men  unfold, 

Revere  what  truthful  men  proclaim, 
And  before  Heaven  and  man  uphold 

The  honor  of  my  name.. 

For  me,  I  have  no  mortal  fear, 

No  tremblings  as  I  hurry  down  ; 
My  way  is  clear,  the  end  is  near, 

The  goal,  the  glory,  and  the  crown. 
Then  shed  no  bitter  tears  for  me, 

As  ye  consign  me  to  the  dust  ; 
Rather  rejoice  that  I  shall  be 

With  G-od,  my  strength  and  trust. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  MEANING  OP  WORDS. 

How  many  words  men  have  dragged  down- 
ward with  themselves,  and  made  partakers,  more 
or  less,  of  their  own  fall !  Having  originally 
an  honorable  significance,  they  have  yet,  with 
the  deterioration  of  those  that  used  them,  or 
about  whom  they  were  used,  deteriorated  or  de- 
generated too.    "What  a  multitude  of  words, 


originally  harmless,  have  assumed  a  harmful 
meaning  as  their  secondary  lease;  how.  many 
worthy  have  acquired  an  unworthy !  Thus 
"  knave f* meant  once  only  no  more  than  lad, 
(nor  does  it  now,  in  German,  mean  more;)  a 
"  villain"  was  no  more  than  peasant;  a"  boor" 
was  only  a  farmer ;  a  "  varlet w  was  but  a  serving- 
man  ;  a  u  menial  "one  of  the  many  or  household; 
a  "churl,"  but  a  strong  fellow;  a  "minion"  a 
favorite.  Sylvester  says,  "  Man  is  God's  dear- 
est minion. "  "  Time-server  "  was  used  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  as  often  for  one  in  an  honorable, 
as  in  a  dishonorable  sense,  "  serving  the  time !" 
— "  Conceits"  once  had  nothing  conceited  in 
them  ;  "  officious  "  had  reference  to  offices  of 
kindness  and  not  of  busy  meddling  ;  "  moody  " 
was  that  which  pertained  to  a  man's  mood,  with- 
out any  gloom  or  sullenness  implied.  "  Demure  " 
(des  mceurs — of  good  manner)  conveyed  no  hint, 
as  now,  of  an  over-doing  of  the  outward  demon- 
strations of  modesty.  In  "crafty"  and  "cun- 
ning," there  was  nothing  of  crooked  wisdom  im- 
plied, but  only  knowledge  and  skill ;  "  craft,  " 
indeed,  still  retains,  very  often,  its  more  hon- 
orable use — a  man's  craft  being  his  skill,  and 
then  the  trade  in  which  he  is  skilled. 


THE  ANCIENT    GLORY  OF    THE  NEGRO  RACE. 

A  small  tract  with  the  above  title,  published 
in  1825,  in  the  1st  number  of  the  African 
Repository,  has  been  handed  us,  from  which  we 
make  some  extracts. — Eds. 

To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
early  history  of  mankind,  it  must  afford  a  curious 
commentary  upon  the  mutability  of  human  af- 
fairs, to  hear  the  strange  conjectures  which  are 
sometimes  indulged  about  the  origin  of  the 
Negro  race.  In  defiance  of  all  our  records  of 
antiquity,  both  sacred-  and  profane — they  are 
contemptuously  spoken  of  as  an  inferior  race. 

Those  who  talk  in  this  way,  do  not  recollect, 
or  perhaps  do  not  know  that  the  people  whom 
they  traduce,  were  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  (that  is  ten  times  as  long  as  this  govern- 
ment has  been  in  existence,)  the  most  enlight- 
ened on  the  globe. 

They  were  called  Ethiopians,  from  two  Greek 
words  denoting  the  color  of  their  skin;  and 
the  spirit  of  adventure  by  which  they  were 
distinguished,  together  with  the  superiority 
which  they  every  where  manifested  over  the 
nations  among  whom  they  dwelt,  rendered  this 
name  illustrious  throughout  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa. 

The  father  of  this  distinguished,  although 
now  despised  and  persecuted  race,  was  Cush, 
the  grandson  of  Noah.  He  was  himself  an 
Ethiopian;  and  was  so  called  by  the  Alexan- 
drine Chronicle,  Josephus,  Bryant,  and  other 
writers  of  equally  high  repute.    The  nation 
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whom  the  LXX  called  "Ethiopians"  are  in  the 
Hebrew  denominated  "  Cush"  or  "  Cushites" 
and  this  is  the  name  by  which  they  were  known, 
wherever  the  Greek  language  was  not  spoken. 
Where  Jeremiah  says,  "Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin  V  the  word  in  the  original,  is 
I  Cushite." 

The  Cushites  furnished  the  first  great  man 
snown  to  history,  and  the  first  government,  and 
ihe  first  regular  police  which  history  records.* 
The  first  great  city  was  built  by  them.  They 
jurrounded  it  with  walls,  which  were,  accord- 
ng  to  Rollin,  "  in  thickness  87  feet,  in  height 
550  feet,  and  in  compass  480  furlongs,  which 
nakes  sixty  miles!"    This  stupendous  work 
hey  shortly  afterwards  eclipsed  by  another,  of 
vhich  Diodorus  says,  "  Never  did  any  city  come 
ip  to  the  greatness  and  magnificence  of  this." 
Diod.  Lib.  2,  p.  90,  98.)     All  those  mounds 
nd  causeways,  (says  a  modern  writer  of  abili- 
y,)  the  high  roads  and  stately  structures  which 
lave  been  attributed  to  Semiramis  of  Babylo- 
tia,  are  the  works  of  this  people."    Thus  at  a 
ime  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  in  a  state 
f  barbarism,  the  Ethiopian  family  were  exhib- 
ting  prodigies  of  human  genius,  at  which  man- 
ind  have  not  yet  ceased  to  wonder — and  which 
hey  have  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  being 
ble  to  transcend. 

They  were  first  located  in  a  beautiful  region, 
etween  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which, 
iking  its  name  from  them,  was  called  "the 
yuntry  of  the  Cushdim  '"  by  the  western  na- 
ions  Chaldea)  and  in  Scripture,  the  land  of 
Viinar.  Here  it  was  that  the  splendid  achiev- 
lents  which  have  just  been  noticed  were  per- 
iormed.  In  after  times,  led  on  by  men  who  are 
ignalized  in  history  under  the  name  of  "Roy- 
(1  Shepherds,"  they  subjugated  the  whole  of 
Fpper  Egypt,  which  they  held  in  bondage  for 
jiore  than  three  hundred  years.  They  found 
lat  country  in  a  state  of  barbarism; — they  left 
1  the  mother  of  science,  and  the  mistress  of 
lie  world  !  They  colonized  lower  Egypt,  which 
Mp  before  scarcely  habitable.  By  the  most 
!|;upendous  efforts  which  human  genius  ever 
Imceived,  or  human  enterprise  accomplished, 
i  ley  drained  a  large  lake  or  rather  ocean,  and 
inverted  a  territory,  which  others  had  aban 
ijoned  to  hopeless  sterility,  into  one  that  is  cele 
grated  to  this  day,  by  tavellers  and  poets,  as  the 
!j  irden  spot  of  the  earth.  And  the  same  daring 
|i)irit,  which,  in  defiance  of  God's  authority 
J  uilt  a  city  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Ba 
Isl;  as  if  in  mere  mockery  of  men,  threw  up 
I  jrramids,  obelisks,  and  mausolea,  which  even 
I  )w  baffle  conjecture;  and  if  they  were  not  still 
i\  anding,  and  open  to  the  curious  of  all  nations 
I  ight  stagger  the  faith  of  the  most  credu- 
1  us. 


*  Genesis  x.  8 — 11. 


The  Cushites  also  planted  a  colony  in  the 
country  which  lies  immediately  to  the  south  of 
Egypt,  since  denominated  Ethiopia  proper.* 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast  region 
from  which  our  slaves  are  brought,  was  first 
settled  by  this  hardy  and  adventurous  popula- 
tion. Of  this  there  are  many  proofs, — 1st, 
The  striking  accordance  of  complexion,  lan- 
guage, manners,  customs,  &c,  by  which  (with 
light  shades  of  variety,)  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  and  west  are  assimilated  to  those  whom 
we  know  to  be  of  Ethiopian  extraction. — 2d, 
The  whole  southern  peninsula  of  Africa  was 
once  called  Ethiopia. — 3d,  Bruce  gives  us  to 
understand,  that  there  is  a  tradition  handed 
down  from  time  immemorial  in  that  country, 
that  Cush  was  their  father,  and  that  he  actual- 
ly dwelt  among  them. — 4th,  It  is  expressly  re- 
lated by  historians  that  the  Cushites  "  traversed 
a  great  part  of  Africa" — (see  Rees'  "Cush.") 
5th,  and  lastly,  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
country,  renders  it  almost  a  matter  of  demon- 
stration. Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine a  map  of  Africa,  may  see  at  once  that 
the  natives  bordering  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  by 
a  boundless  and  impassable  wilderness."  "  On 
the  west  of  Egypt,"  (says  our  distinguished 
countryman,  Dr.  Griffin,)  "  stretching  away  to 
the  south,  is  the  immense  Lybian  Desert;  west 
of  that  commences  the  great  desert  of  Sahara, 
which  extends  across  the  continent  to  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  cutting  off  the  whole  country  of 
Phut  (Barbary,)  from' the  body  of  Africa,  by 
an  ocean  of  sand  800  miles  in  breadth.  Thus 
the  only  highway  to  the  south,  was  blocked  up 
by  the  Cushites,  who  themselves  had  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  spreading  into  all  the  regions 
now  occupied  by  the  Negro  Race." 

But  their  enterprise  did  not  exhaust  itself  in 
the  prodigies  which  they  performed  in  Africa. 
"They  bore  sway  over  almost  all  Asia;"  and 
travelled  even  to  the  borders  of  Japan.  Negro 
settlements  are,  at  present  scattered  throughout 
the  mountains  of  that  country.  Even  two  con- 
tinents could  not  afford  field  enough  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  energies.  It  is  supposed  by 
some,  that  the  whole  Scythian  race  sprang  from 
that  section  of  Arabia,  which  they  once  inhab- 
ited. Be  that  as  it  may,  they  wandered  over  all 
Europe;  and  a  settlement  long  existed  on  the 
western  coast  of  Spain,  which  was  called  from 
them  Iberian  Ethiopia. 

"This  people,"  says  a  distinguished  writer, 
"  were  renowned  for  their  wisdom."  "  Wherever 
they  went  they  were  in  every  respect  superior 


v. 


*  See  on  this  subject,  Bibliotheca,  of  Ravanelles, 
under  "Cush," — Brown,  under  "Cush,"  supple- 
ments to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  p.  27.  Charleston  edi- 
tion— Rollin,  vol.  1,  p.  146.  Strabo's  Geography,  p. 
27,  24— Josephns,  Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  B.  1.  ch.  6, 
sec.  2. 
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to  the  natives."  It  does  really  appear  as  if  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  were  under  the  heav- 
iest obligations  to  them.  '  They  gave  to  Africa, 
and  through  her  to  Europe  and  America,  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians;  and  it  is  thought 
that  they  scattered  over  Asia  the  arts  of  weav- 
ing, dyeing,  and  the  management  of  silk  and 
cotton,  and  the  culture  of  the  vine. 

They  introduced  that  form  of  idolatry  which 
has  been  denominated  Hero-worship,  and  made 
themselves  the  gods.  Their  achievements  have 
been  shadowed  forth  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
early  ages.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are  the 
Giants  that  invaded  heaven,  on  the  plains  of 
Babylonia, — the  Magicians  of  Egypt,  the  Astro- 
logers of  Chaldea,  the  Magi  of  the  East,  the  Ti- 
tans of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  Cyclops  of  Sicily, 
and  the  fabulous  Heroes  of  the  world  :  invin- 
cible in  war,  and  yet  pre-eminent  in  all  the  arts 
of  peace ;  distinguished  above  other  men  for 
learning,  enterprise  and  valor — at  once  the  ty- 
rants and  instructors  of  mankind ! 

The  Egyptians  borrowed  from  them  their  arts 
andHsciences,  and  even  their  religion — out  of 
the  wide  elements  of  which,  the  classic  mythol- 
ogy of  Greece  was  afterwards  constructed.  Be- 
neath the  influence  of  this  elegant  superstition, 
the  imagination  was  kept  constantly  awake.  It 
breathed  life  into  all  the  forms  of  material  na- 
ture— the  wilderness  became  populous  with  in- 
visible inhabitants — every  grove  had  its  presi- 
ding Genius;  every  city  its  guardian  Deity;  a 
Dryad  inhabited  every  venerable  oak ;  and  some 
beautiful  Naiad  bathed  herself  in  every  foun- 
tain. Doubtless  it  was  to  this  dream  of  fanci- 
ful devotion,  that  the  Grecian  bards  were  in- 
debted for  much  of  their  poetic  inspiration. 

For  their  philosophy,  the  Greeks  were  more 
unequivocally  indebted  to  the  Egyptians.  Plato 
and  Pythagoras  studied  in  the  schools  of  Heli- 
opolis.  But  even  the  Egyptians,  who  through 
other  nations  have  shed  down  upon  us  of  a 
modern  age,  the  mellowed  glories  of  antiquity, 
shine  only  with  a  borrowed  illumination.  It 
vms  the  light  of  this  ancient  people  ! 

"  Hence  (says  Bryant,)  arose  the  tradition 
that  the  Babylonians  not  only  conquered  Egypt, 
but  that  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  came 
originally  from  Chaldea ;  and  the  like  account 
from  the  Egyptians,  that  people  from  their  coun- 
try had  conquered  Babylon,  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Chaldeans  was  derived  from  them." 

If  any  should  hesitate  to  adopt  the  account 
which  has  been  given  of  the  Cushites  or  Ethi- 
opians, and  thence  take  occasion  to  controvert 
the  idea  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Ne- 
gro race,  he  might  be  told  that  the  Egyptians 
themselves  were  Negroes.  A  single  quotation 
from  Herodotus.  "the  father  of  history,"  will 
be  sufficient  for  this  point. — u  For  my  part 
(says  he,)  I  believe  the  Cholchi  to  be  a  colony 


of  Egyptians,  because  like  them,  they  hav 
black  skins  and  frizzled  hair."* 


From  Good  Words, 
ABOUT  VOLCANOS  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 
BY  SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL. 


(Concluded  from  page  304.) 

The  wa'y,  then,  that  we  may  conceive  a: 
earthquake  to  travel,  is  this — I  shall  take  th 
case  which  is  most  common,  when  the  motio 
of  the  ground  to  and  fro  is  horizontal.  Hoi 
far  each  particular  spot  on  the  surface  of  th 
ground  is  actually  pushed  from  its  place  ther 
is  no  way  of  ascertaining,  since  all  the  surround 
ing  objects  receive  the  same  impulse  almost  a 
the  same  instant  of  time,  but  there  are  man 
indications  that  it  is  often  several  yards.  I 
the  earthquake  of  Cutch,  which  I  have  men 
tioned,  trees  were  seen  to  flog  the  ground  wit] 
their  branches,  which  proves  that  their  stem; 
must  have  been  jerked  suddenly  away  forsom 
considerable  distance  and  as  suddenly  pushe 
back ;  and  the  same  conclusion  follows  fron 
the  sudden  rise  of  the  water  of  lakes  on  thi 
side  where  the  shock  reaches  them,  and  its  fal  f 
on  the  opposite  side — the  bed  of  the  lake  ha; 
been  jerked  away  for  a  certain  distance  fron 
under  the  water  and  pulled  back. 

Now  suppose  a  row  of  sixty  persons,  standing 
a  mile  apart  from  each  other,  in  a  straight  lin 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  shock  travels,  a 
a  rate,  we  will  suppose,  of  sixty  miles  per  min 
ute,  and  let  the  ground  below  the  first  get 
sudden  and  violent  shove,  carrying  it  a  yard  ii 
the  direction  of  the  next.    Since  this  shod 
will  not  reach  the  next  till  after  the  lapse  0] 
one  second  of  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  spac  w 
between  the  two  will  be  shortened  by  a  yard 
and  tKe  ground — that  is  to  say,  not  the  mer< 
loose  soil  on  the  surface,  but  the  whole  mass  o 
solid  rock  below,  down  to  an  unknown  depth- 
compressed,  or  driven  into  a  smaller  space.  I' 
is  this  compression  that  carries  the  shock  for 
wards.    The  elastic  force  of  the  rocky  matter 
like  a  coiled  spring,  acts  both  ways ;  it  driven 
back  the  first  man  to  his  old  place,  and  shovex  ^ 
the  second  a  yard  nearer  to  the  third,  and  8«J 
on.    Instead  of  men,  place  a  row  of  tall  buildf^ 
ings,  or  columns,  and  they  will  tumble  down  ii1 
succession,  the  base  flying  forwards,  and  leav1 
ing  the  tops  behind  to  drop  on  the  soil  on  thii  *f 
side  from  which  the  shock  came.    This  is  jus 
what  was  seen  to  happen  in  Messina  in  tW'b 
great  Calabrian  earthquake.    As  the  shock  nasi  N 
along  the  ground,  the  houses  of  the  Faro  wen! 

seen  to  topple  down  in  succession,  beginning  a'^ 
.  :  .fig, 


*  It  is  simple  justice  to  remember,  in  this  connei-i^ 
ion,  that  the  first  intimation  that  we  find  in  ancien,  ^ 
history,  of  great  learning  among  any  people,  refen 
to  this  nation.    It  is  where  Moses  is  said  to  b 
"  skilled  in  ail  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptian*." 
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^one  end  and  running  on  to  the  other,  as  if  a 
succession  of  mines  had  been  sprung.  In  the 
earthquake  in  Cutch,  a  sentinal  standing  at  one 
end  of  a  long,  straight  line  of  wall,  saw  the  wall 
bow  forward  and  recover  itself,  not  all  at  once, 
but  with  a  swell  like  a  wave  running  all  along 
it  with  rapidity.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that 
the  earthquake  wave  must  have  had  its  front 
oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  wall  (just  as  an 
obliquely-held  ruler  runs  along  the  edge  of  a 
Jpage  of  paper,  while  it  advances,  like  a  wave  of 
Sodibhe  sea,  perpendicularly  to  its  own  length.) 

In  reference  to  extinct  volcanos,  I  may  just 
^  mention  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  some 
3f  the  finest  specimens  in  Europe  may  do  so  by 
ajtnaking  a  couple  of  days'  railway  travel  to  Cler- 
*mont,  in  the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome 
IDin  France.    There  he  will  find  a  magnificent 
series  of  volcanic  cones,  fields  of  ashes,  streams 
rigpf  lavas,  and  basaltic  terraces  or  platforms, 
Jproving  the  volcanic  action  to  have  been  con- 
tinued for  countless  ages  before  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth  was  formed;  and  all  so 
jlearthat  he  who  runs  may  read  their  lessons. 
There  can  be  seen  a  configuration  of  surface 
jfa|]juite  resembling  what  telescopes  show  in  the 
ynost  volcanic  districts  of  the  moon.    Let  not 
!rorhe  reader  be  startled  ;* half  the  moon's  surface 
s  covered  with  craters  of  extinct  volcanos. 

Many  of  the  lavas  of  Auvergne  and  the  Puy 
Jle  Dome  are  basaltic;  that  is,  consisting  of 
ai;olumns  placed  close  together;  and  some  of  the 
jnu.jones  are  quite  complete,  and  covered  with 
oose  ashes  and  cinders,  just  as  Vesuvius  is  at 
;his  hour. 

In  the  study  of  these  vast  and  awful  phe- 
nomena we  are  brought  in  contact  with  those 
r3Cf  mmense  and  rude  powers  of  nature  which 
jr(j,;eem  to  convey  to  the  imagination  the  impress 
)f  brute  force  and  lawless  violence;  but  it  is 
iiot  so.    Such  an  idea  is  not  more  derogatory 
^  io  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  that  prevails 
jl  throughout  all  the  scheme  of  creation  than  it 
sin  itself  erroneous.    In  their  wildest  parox- 


ivp 


ttef  jsms  the  rage  of  the  volcano  and  the  earth 
J,7e||uake  is  subject  to  great  and  immutable  laws; 
-hey  feel  the  bridle  arid  obey  it 


The  volcano 

j  yellows  forth  its  pent-up  overplus  of  energy,, 
JJjU  ind  sinks  into  long  and  tranquil  repose.  The 
jj  earthquake  rolls  away,  and  industry,  that  balm 
jeay  fhich  nature  knows  how  to  shed  over  every 
jjy  yound,  effaces  its  traces,  and  festoons  its  ruins 
a,  [Sith  flowers.  There  is  mighty  and  rough  work 
^  o  be  accomplished,  and  it  cannot  be  done  by 
entle  means.    It  seems,  no  doubt,  terrible, 


t  iwful,  perhaps  harsh,  that  twenty  or  thirty 
j  housand  lives  should  be  swept  away  in  a  mo- 
eat  by  a  sudden  and  unforseen  calamity ;  but 
e  must  remember  that  sooner  or  later  every 
of  those  lives  must  be  called  for,  and  it  is 
no  means  the  most  sudden  end  that  is  the 
ost  afflictive.    It  is  well,  too,  that  we  should 


contemplate  occasionally,  if  it  were  only  to 
teach  us  humility  and  submission,  the4 immense 
energies  which  are  everywhere  at  work  in 
maintaining  the  system  of  nature  we  see  going 
on  so  smoothly  and  tranquilly  around  us,  and 
of  which  these  furious  outbreaks,  after  all,  are 
but  minute,  and  for  the  moment  unbalanced 
surpluses  in  the  great  account.  The  energy 
requisite  to  overthrow  a  mountain  is  as  a  drop 
in  the  ocean  compared  with  that  which  holds 
it  in  its  place,  and  makes  it  a  mountain. 
Chemistry  tells  us  that  the  forces  constantly  in 
action  to  maintain  four  grains  of  zinc  in  its 
habitual  state,  when  only  partially  and  spa- 
ringly let  loose  in  the  form  of  electricity,  would 
supply  the  lightning  of  a  considerable  thunder- 
storm. And  we  learn  from  optical  science  that 
in  even  the  smallest  element  of  every  material 
body,  nay  even  in  what  we  call  empty  space, 
there  are  forces  in  perpetual  action  to  which 
even  such  energies  sink  into  insignificance. 
Yet,  amid  all  this,  nature  holds  her  even  course ; 
the  flowers  blossom;  animals  enjoy  their  brief 
span  of  existence;  and  man  has  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  contemplate  and  adore,  secure 
of  the  watchful  care  which  provides  for  his 
well  being  at  every  instant  that  he  is  permitted 
to  remain  on  earth. 


DURATION  OF  LIFE. 

The  average  duration  of  life  of  man  in  civ- 
ilized society  is  about  thirty-three  and  a  third 
years.  This  is  called  a  generation,  making  three 
in  a  century.  But  there  are  certain  localities 
and  certain  communities  of  people  where  this 
average  is  considerably  extended.  The  moun- 
taineer lives  longer  than  the  lowlander;  the 
farmer  than  the  artisan;  the  traveller  than  the 
sedentary;  the  temperate  than  the  self-indulged ; 
the  just  than  the  dishonest.  "  The  wicked 
shall  not  live  out  half  his  days,"  is  the  announce- 
ment of  Divinity.  The  philosophy  of  this  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  moral  character  has 
a  strong  power  over  the  physical :  a  power  much 
more  controlling  than  is  generally  imagined. 
The  true  man  conducts  himself  in  the  light  of 
Bible  precepts;  is  "temperate  in  all  things;" 
is."  slow  to  anger;"  and  on  his  grave  is  written  : 
"  He  went  about  doing  good."  In  these  three 
things  are  the  great  elements  of  human  health  : 
the  restraint  of  the  appetites ;  the  control  of 
the  passions;  and' that  highest  type  of  physical 
exercise,  "  going  about  doing  good."  It  is  said 
of  the  eminent  Quaker  philanthropist,  Joseph 
Grurney,  that  the  labor  and  pains  he  took  to  go 
and  see  personally  the  objects  of  his  contem- 
plated charities,  so  that  none  of  them  should  be 
unworthily  bestowed,  was  of  itself  almost  the 
labor  of  one  man,  and  he  attended  to  his  im- 
mense banking  business  besides ;  in  fact,  he  did 
too  much,  and  died  at  sixty.    The  average 
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length  of  human  life  of  all  countries,  at  this 
age  of  the  world,  is  about  twenty-eight  years. 
One  quarter  of  all  who  die  do  not  reach  the 
age  of  seven ;  one  half  die  before  reaching  sev- 
enteen and  yet  the  average  of  life  of"  Friends," 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1860,  was  near- 
ly fifty-six  years,  just  double  the  average  life  of 
other  peoples.  Surely  this  is  a  strong  induce- 
ment for  all  to  practice  for  themselves,  and  to 
inculcate  it  upon  their  children  day  by  day, 
that  simplicity  of  habit,  that  quietness  of  de- 
meanor, that  restraint  of  temper,  that  control 
of  the  appetites  and  propensities,  and  that  or- 
derly, systematic,  and  even  mode  of  life,  which 
"  Friends'/'  discipline  inculcates,  and  which  are 
demonstrably  the  means  of  so  largely  increas- 
ing the  average  of  human  existence. 

Reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  the  animal 
creation,  mankind  should  live  nearly  an  hundred 
years ;  that  law  seeming  to  be,  that  life  should 
be  five  times  the  length  of  the  period  of  growth ; 
at  least,  the  general  observation  is,  the  longer 
persons  are  growing,  the  longer  they  live ;  other 
things  being  equal.    Naturalists  say, 

A  dog  grows  for  2  years,  and  lives  8 
An  ox       "        4    "  "  16 

Ahorse    "        5    "  "  25 

A  camel    "        8    "  "  40 

Man  "  20  «  should  live  100 
But  the  sad  fact  is,  that  only  one  man  for  every 
thousand  reaches  one  hundred  years.  Still  it  is 
encouraging  to  know,  that  the  science*  of  life, 
as  revealed  by  the  investigations  of  the  physi- 
ologist and  the  teachings  of  educated  medical 
men,  is  steadily  extending  the  period  of  human 
existence.  The  distinguished  historian-  Macaulay 
states,  that  in  1685  one  person  in  twenty  died 
each  year;  in  1850,  out  of  forty  persons,  only 
one  died.  Dupin  says,  that  from  1776  to  1843 
the  duration  of  life  in  France  increased  fifty-two 
days  annually,  for  1781  tTie  mortality  was  one 
in  twenty-nine  ;  in  1853,  one  in  forty.  The 
rich  men  in  France  live  forty-two  years  on  an 
average ;  the  poor,  only  thirty.  Those  who  are 
"well  to  do  in  the  world"  live  about  eleven 
years  longer  than  those  who  have  to  work  from 
day  to  day  for  a  living.  Remunerative  labor 
and  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  life  among  the  masses,  with  temperance  and 
thrift,  are  the  great  means  of  adding  to  human 
health  and  life  ;  but  the  more  important  ingre- 
dient, happiness,  is  only  to  be  found  in  daily 
loving,  obeying,  and  serving  Him  "  who  giveth 
us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy." — Hall's  Journal 
of  Health. 

PLANTS — THE  POWER  OP  PRODUCTION. 

The  rapid  powers  of  production  in  plants, 
from  a  single  specimen,  is  set  forth  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  as  follows  : — "  Suppose  the  habi- 
table part  of  the  globe  to  be  fifty-one  millions 


of  square  miles,  and  the  climate  and  soil  equ 
over  that  space,  it  may  be  entirely  covered  I 
nine  years  from  the  product  of  a  single  plai 
bearing  fifty  seeds,  each  plant  requiring  oi 
square  foot  of  soil  for  support."  It  is  hard! 
conceivable,  that  the  whole  stated  availafr 
surface  of  the  earth  could  be  stocked  in  abox 
nine  years  from  a  single  plant,  yet  the  figurt 
demonstrate  such  a  possibility. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Cloudy. 
Cloudy  &  Rain 
Clear. 

Clear  &  Cloudy 
Cloudy  &  Rain 
Clear,  ev'g  gust 
Clear. 


Mean  of  the  week  74-63. 

Same  time  last  year  7 7  4. 

Rain  during  the  week  1*875  inches. 

Same  time  last  year  noon. 

Erratum. — A  typographical  error  made  me  k 
say,  last  week,  that  27*8  inches  of  rain  fell, 
which  should  have  been  "  2  and  7-8  inches." 

Homer  Eachus 
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Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  little  export  demand 
for  Flour,  and  only  a  few  hundred  barrels  sold  for 
the  supply  of  the  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $5  50  &'f 
6  00  per  barrel  for  superfine,  $6  12  a  6  25  for* 
extra,  $6  12  a  6  50  for  extra  family,  and  $7  00  up  to 
$8  00  for  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal 
are  quoted  at  $4  50  for  the  former,  and  $4  for  the 
latter.    A  lot  of  Brandywine  sold  at  $4  25. 

Geain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  small,  and  the 
prices  are  lower.  Prime  Pennsylvania  red  afloat 
sold  at  $1  40  a  1  42,  and  good  white  at  $1  43  a 
1  45.  Rye  is  steady  at  $1  04.  Corn  is  dull,  and 
prime  yellow  is  worth  86  cents.  Oats  are  firm; 
sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  78  cents.  Prices  of 
Barley  and  Malt  are  nominal. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  ranges  from  $5  50  to  $5  75 
per  64  lbs.,  Timothy  from  $2  25  to  $2  75,  and  Flax- 
seed from  $2  37£  to  $2  50  per  bushel. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
(Continued  from  page  307.) 


qi 


About  this  time  I  was  pretty  much  at  home, 
.rid  the  enemy  and  adversary  of  the  growth  and 
>rosperity  of  truth  in  these  parts,  stirred  up  an 
nformer  against  us,  one  John  David,  alias  Pugh, 
weaver,  a  tenant  to  the  jailer.    We  had  our 
leeting  in  an  upper  room  in  the  prison,  and 
Jie  said  informer  dwelt  below.    Once,  as  he 
'as  coming  by  my  barns  where  my  cattle  were, 
e  said  to  some  of  my  neighbors,  "these  cattle 
re  all  mine."    They  asked  him,  "  how  they 
fere  his  V    He  said,  "  Richard  Davies  hath 
reached  three  times  this  day,  and  that  by  the 
;  ws -there  is  6G£.  on  the  preacher  for  the  same." 
_     y  this  it  was  noised  abroad  in  the  town,  that 
was  like  to  be  undone.    My  neighbors  seem- 
jj  I  to  be  concerned,  and  one  of  the  aldermen, 
to  relation  of  mine,  came  chidingly  to  me,  and 
ked  me,  "  Whether  I  had  a  mind  to  ruin  my 
fe  and  family  ?  Could  I  not  leave  my  preach- 
£  when  I  knew  the  laws  were  so  severe 
f  ainst  us  ?"    I  told  him  I  could  not,  when 
e  Lord  required  it  of  me.    I  desired  him  to 
the  informer  alone,  and  let  him  take  his 
He  said  he  would  not.    But,  said  he,v 
will  tell  thee  what  I  will  do ;  I  will  take  him 
ng  with  me  to  Severn-side,  and  whet  my 
ife  very  sharp,  and  I  will  cut  off  one  of  the 
ue's  ears  j  and  if  ever  he  informs  against 
>e  again,  I  will  cut  off  the  other."    I  earn- 
ly  desired  him  to  let  him  alone;  but  he 
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and  his  neighbors  were  so  enraged  against  him, 
that  I  was  afraid  they  would  have  done  him 
some  mischief. 

This  informer  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  and  the 
neighbors  took  their  workaway  from  him,  so  that 
his  children  went  soon  after  a  begging,  many  of 
the  town  telling  them,  their  father  had  got  a 
new  rich  trade  in  hand,  and  that  they  need  not 
give  them  anything.  So  the  poor  children  suf- 
fered very  much ;  but  my  wife  did  not  with- 
hold her  hand  of  charity  from  them. 

One  time  I  had  my  boots  on  ready  to  go  out; 
the  jailer,  this  informer's  landlord,  seeing  him 
come  up  the  street  towards  my  house,  I  being 
in  the  street,  he  said  to  the  informer,  "  Mr.  In- 
former, you  see  Richard  Davies  is  going  out  to 
preach  somewhere  to-day,  I  advise  you  to  look 
diligently  after  your  business,  and  find  him  out. 
If  you  will  not  inform  against  him,  I  will  in- 
form against  you.  You  have  got  a  good  trade 
in  hand,  and  if  you  do  this  great  service  for  the 
king,  you  must  needs  have  either  Dolobran,  or 
Coedcowrid  for  your  pains."  (The  one  was  the 
mansion-house,  and  the  other  the  jointer-house 
that  belonged  to  my  friend  Charles  Lloyd,  and 
his  ancestors.)  Thus  the  jailer  jeered  him,  and 
the  poor  informer  travelled  a  great  part  of  that 
day,  from  one  Friend's  house  to  another,  to  see 
for  me,  till  he  came  to  Dolobran,  where  we  were 
met  upon  the  ehurch  affairs.  As  we  were 
coming  from  the  meeting,  I  met  him  at  the 
door,  and  discoursed  a  little  with  him.  He 
told  us,  that  he  was  going  for  a  warrant  against 
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us  to  Edward  Lord  Herbert.  I  felt  the  power 
of  God  was  over  him,  and  the  truth  reigned 
among  us.  He  went  to  the  said  lord,  and  de- 
sired a  warrant  against  the  Quakers.  Lord 
Herbert  asked  him,  "What  did  the  Quakers 
do?"  He  said,  "  they  preached."  He  queried 
of  him,  "  Where  did  they  preach  V*  He  told 
him,  "  They  preached  at  his  house,  which  was 
their  prison."  Lord  Herbert  answered,  "  Let 
'  them  preach  there  as  long  as  they  will,  what 
have  I  to  say  to  them  ?"  But  the  informer  told 
him  they  met  at  Cloddiecochion.  He  asked 
him,  "  whether  those  there  were  not  prisoners  ?" 
He  answered, they  were.  Then  said  Lord  Herbert, 
What  do  they  do  at  Cloddiecochion  ?  Do  they 
preach  there?"  He  said,  "No,  their  way  was 
to  sit  down,  and  to  look  one  upon  another."  He 
answered,  "  Thou  art  but  a  fool;  the  Quakers 
are  a  loving  people ;  they  went  to  visit  their 
children,  and  to  eat  bread  and  cheese  with 
them." 

So  Lord  Herbert  took  his  cane,  and  went 
from  him  with  his  gentleman  to  walk  in  his 
park.  The  informer  followed  them,  and  spoke 
again  to  him,  and  said,  "  Will  you  be  pleased 
to  grant  me  a  warrant  against  the  Quakers?" 
He  asked  him,  "  Who  sent  him  there  for  a  war- 
rant?" He  said,  "Dr.  Davies."  (This  was 
the  Priest  of  Welch-Pool,  a  quiet  man,  and  no 
persecutor.  Lord  Herbert  asked  him  again, 
whether  he  had  a  letter  from  him.  The  informer 
said,  "No,  he  thought  his  word  might  be  sufficient 
to  get  a  warrant  against  the  Quakers."  Upon 
this,  Lord  Herbert  with  indignation  (it  is 
thought)  would  have  spoiled  him,  had  not  his 
gentleman  interposed.  He  said  to  him,  "Is  it 
not  sufficient  to  put  my  peaceable  neighbors  in 
prison  ?  must  I  give  a  warrant  to  make  such  a 
rogue  as  this  is  rich,  by  ruining  them  and  their 
families?"  So  the  informer  returned  home; 
and  as  I  was  going  by  his  house,  he  desired  me 
to  walk  in,  for  he  had  something  to  say  to  me. 
I  went  in  with  him,  and  he  said  to  me,  "I  am 
sorry  I  did  you  so  much  wrong,  for  I  intended 
much  evil  against  you.  I  was  put  on  to  be  an 
informer,  which  proved  to  be  mine  and  my 
children's  ruin;  for  my  neighbors  took  their 
work  from  me,  and  when  my  children  went  to 
» their  doors,  they  would  scarce  give  them  any 
thing  to  relieve  them.  And  now  1  desire  you 
to  pray  Cod  to  forgive  me;  and  I  pray  you  to 
forgive  me  also;  for  I  think  most  of  our  bishops 
are  Papists,  and  there  is  no  trust  to  be  put  in 
them."  I  desired  him  to  have  a  care  what  he 
said,  and  not^ay  the  fault  there;  for  it  was  the 
enemy,  the  adversary,  the  devil,  that  begot  that 
covetous  mind  in  him  against  his  peaceable 
neighbors.  I  desired  the  Lord  to  forgive  him ; 
and  as  for  me  and  my  friends,  we  would  for- 
give him;  and  I  desired  him  to  go  his  way,  and 
to  do  so  no  more.  So  he  never  informed  against 
us  afterwards. 


Thus  the  Lord  helped  and  preserved  us 
through  great  hardships  and  difficulties.  There 
was  nothing  taken  from  us  at  this  time,  upon 
this  informer's  account. 

About  the  year  1675,  we  heard  there  was  a 
severe  persecution  by  informers  in  Merioneth- 
shire, especially  in  Penllyn  near  Bala;  in 
which  time  our  meetings  did  increase  there, 
and  many  people  came  to  them.  A  concern 
lay  upon  my  friend  Charles  Lloyd  and  me  to 
visit  those  meetings,  where  we  had  a  meeting  on 
the  First-day  of  the  week  at  Cadwalader  Thom- 
as's called  Wern-fawr.  There  was  abundance 
of  people,  more  than  the  house  could  hold. 
Two  informers  came  in,  and  staid  all  the  meet- 
ing-time; and  after  Charles  Lloyd  and  I  had 
cleared  ourselves  by  way  of  testimony,  the  peo- 
ple's understandings  were  very  much  opened  in 
the  things  of  Cod,  and  the  way  to  his  king- 
dom, in  the  Welch  language,  in  which  I  con- 
cluded the  meeting,  the  Lord  owning  of  us 
with  his  great  power  and  presence,  to  our  great 
comfort,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  auditory. 
The  two  informers  kneeled  upon  their  knees 
with  us,  while  I  was  at  prayer,  and  one  of  them 
'(called  Robert  Evans)  did  exceedingly  tremble; 
and  when  I  had  concluded  the  meeting,  the 
said  R.  Evans  took  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  stood  before  us  with  much  trembling  and 
shaking,  and  could  say  nothing  to  us,  but  "a 
warrant,  a  warrant,  a  warrant."  Friends  stood 
quiet  in  the  possession  of  that  life  and  power 
that  Cod  had  blessed  them  withal  that  day,  and 
we  said  nothing  to  him,  nor  he  to  us,  which 
was  almost  an  amazement  to  the  spectators;  for 
he  was  a  spiteful,  envious  man,  that  had  done 
much  spoil  upon  Friends  in  those  parts.  At 
last  I  asked  him,  what  he  had  there  !  He  told 
me,  he  had  a  warrant.    I  desired  him  to  let  us 


see  it.  He  was  not  willing  we  should  see  it; 
but  said,  if  we  did  come  a  little  farther  on  out 
way,  we  should  see  it.  We  told  Friends,  we  were |4e: 
not  bound  to  follow  him,  and  desired  Friends  H 
to  depart  to  their  own  habitations.  But  ourp 
loving  tender-hearted  Friends  would  not  partPri 
with  us.  Charles  Lloyd  and  I  had  a  great  mind pc 
to  see  what  the  tenor  of  his  warrant  was,  andp 
who  the  justices  were  that  did  sign  it.  So  wefel 
went  along  with  him  to  the  house,  where  heft 
said  we  should  see  it.  But  the  man  of  thel  " 
house  not  being  within,  he  was  still  loth  thatfrie 
we  should  see  it.  We  told  him  he  should  Pe 
have  it  safe  again,  and  at  last,  he  let  us  see  ihhk 
And  we  saw  that  Colonel  Price  of  Rhiwlas,  and  H 
Colonel  Salisbury  of  Rug,  had  granted  it.  Weplf 
went  that  night  to  J ohn  Thomas's  of  Llathegwn, 
and  were  concerned  to  go  and  visit  these  justi* 
ces.  In  the  first  place  we  went  to  see  whether  | 
we  could  speak  with  Price  of  Rhiwlas  to  lay  the  B 
sufferings  of  Friends,  that  were  his  neighbors  ;oo 
and  tenants,  before  him,  for  many  of  them  >w 
were  his  tenants;  but  we  could  not  see  him,  tiei 
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though  we  heard  he  was  at  home.  Thence  we 
went  to  Rug,  where  this  Colonel  Salisbury 
lived;  and  we  inquired,  before  we  came  to  the 
house,  whether  he  was  at  home.  Some  told  us 
he  was.  But  when  we  came  there,  they  per- 
ceived we  were  those  people  called  Quakers,  by 
our  habit  and  language,  and  he  being  conscious 
to  himself  what  he  had  done,  and  what  spoil 
was  made  upon  Friends'  goods,  would  not  admit 
us  to  speak  with  him.  We  desired  one  of  his 
servants  to  acquaint  him,  that  we  had  come  a 
great  way  to  visit  our  suffering  Friends  in  that 
county ;  and  my  friend  Charles  Lloyd  bid  him 
tell  him  who  he  was;  for  it  seems  he  was 
his  relation,  and  an  old  school-fellow.  From 
thence  we  went  to  John  ap  John's,  near  Wrex- 
ham in  Denbighshire,  and  visited  Friends 
there;  and  then  came  home  to  our  families, 
where  we  found  all  things  well ;  and  the  Lord 
was  with  us  in  our  journey. 

Some  time  after  this,  it  lay  upon  me  to  go  and 
visit  Friends  in  London.    I  went  to  see  the 
Lord  Powis  and  his  lady,  (who  dwelt  then  at 
London,)  they  were  my  particular  friends ;  and 
acquainted  them  with  the  sufferings  of  our 
Friends  in  Merionethshire  by  informers  upon 
the  late  Act.    They  asked  me,  which  way  they 
might  be  helpful  to  Friends  !    I  told  them,  if 
they  would  be  pleased  to  get  a  few  lines  from 
their  brother  the  Duke  of  Beauford,  then  Lord- 
President  of  Wales,  to  Colonel  Price  of  Rhiwlas, 
I  did  not  question  but  that  would  moderate  them 
very  much  :  for  the  said  Colonel  was  not  in  the 
main  a  prosecutor,  but  was  put  on  by  some 
peevish  clergymen,  (so  called.)    In  a  little 
time  they  got  his  letter  for  me,  with  his  own 
seal  thereon,  but  not  sealed  up;  the  tenor  of  it 
jj  was  thus  :  "  Sir,  I  have  stopped  the  complaint 
of  the  Majesty's  subjects,  called  Quakers,  from 
Scorning  before  the  Council-board,  concerning 
rtllthe  severe  prosecution  of  the  penal  laws  against 
J  them."    So  when  I  had  this  letter,  I  made 
J  what  haste  I  could  down  into  the  country,  and 
J^ave  it  to  a  friend  and  relation  of  Colonel 
J  Price's,  who  delivered  it  into  his  own  hand.  It 
jiad  good  effect;  Ihe  Lord  was  pleased  thereby 
J  o  stop  the  rage  and  ruin  that  was  intended 
Jjigainst  Friends  in  that  county.    The  justices 
•:l;>f  the  peace  called  the#informer  to  an  account 
J|br  what  he  had  done  to,  and  taken  from 
Jpriends,  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  account. 
Jj-he  moderate  justices  followed  him  so  close,  in 
,  j|>ehalf  of  the  king,  that  he  was  near  ruined  and 
Jindone  thereby.    So  it  pleased  God,  that  him- 
flfelf  fell  into  the  snare  and  evil  that  he  intend- 
d  against  his  neighbors. 

(To  be  continued.) 


He  that  does  good  to  another  man,  does  also 
ood  to  himself;  not  only  in  the  consequence, 
ut  in  the  very  act  of  doing  it;  for  the  con- 
iience  of  well-doing  is  ample  reward. — Seneca. 


From  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
which  closed  Tenth  month  30^A,  1862. 

Boar  Friends: — It  is  with  feelings  of  re- 
newed thankfulness,  that  we  are  again  assem- 
bled to  worship  the  Author  of  all  our  sure  mer- 
cies, and  to  seek  the  sanctifying  influence  of 
His  Holy  Spirit,  while  engaged  in  considering 
the  condition  of  our  Religious  Society. 

The  reading  of  the  epistles,  from  the  several 
Yearly  Meetings,  with  which  we  correspond, 
has  brought  us  into  near  unity  with  our  distant 
brethren,  and  has  afforded  to  our  minds  con- 
firming evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
church ;  for,  all  who  are  taught  of  the  Lord, 
are  actuated  by  one  spirit,  even  that  which 
ascribes  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  breathes 
peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men. 

The  sorrowful  condition  of  our  beloved 
country,  so  feelingly  alluded  to  in  those  epis- 
tles, has  tended  much  to  solemnize  the  meet- 
ing, and  to  humble  us  under  the  consideration 
of  our  many  delinquencies  as  a  nation,  and  as 
individuals.  Lively  testimonies  have  been 
borne  in  this  meeting,  not  only  against  the 
horrors  of  war,  but  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  that 
grace  which  emanates  from  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
and  which  will  save  to  the  uttermost,  all  who 
place  their  trust  in  Him. 

It  was  clearly  shown,  that  however  ardently 
we  may  feel  attached  to  our  excellent  govern- 
ment, its  preservation,  or  that  of  any  civil  in- 
stitution, is  of  small  importance,  wheir  compared 
with  the  sublime  principles  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls. 
The  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  can  only 
promote  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom,  by 
obedience  to  His  Spirit,  and  keeping  His  com- 
mandments. "  Without  me,"  he  says,  "  ye  can 
do  nothing."  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross  daily, 
and  follow  me."  These  are  still  the  unchange- 
able terms  of  discipleship  ;  for  we  cannot  serve 
two  masters— we  are  either  conformed  to  this 
world,  or  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our 
minds. 

They  who  have  experienced  the  mercy  and 
forgiveness  of  God,  will  be  enabled  by  His 
grace,  to  forgive  others;  and  continuing  under 
this  holy  influence,  they  will  be  endued  with 
patience  and  confidence  in  Him,  who  "  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whom- 
soever he  will."  He  sees  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  time;  for  one  day  with  the  Lord, 
is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day. 

Information  has  been  received  at  this  meet- 
ing, that  many  of  our  members,  who  reside  in 
Virginia,  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  sub- 
jected to  great  trials,  by  reason  of  the  civil  war, 
which  is  now  desolating  that  portion  of  our 
country.    Some  of  them  have  been  arrested  by 
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the  military  authorities  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  held  as  prisoners  for  a  time.  Among  these, 
our  beloved  friend,  Job  Throckmorton,  was  one 
whose  sufferings  excited  general  sympathy. 
While  on  his  way  to  attend  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing at  Hopewell,  he  was  arrested  by  the  soldiery, 
and,  with  many  other  prisoners,  who  had  not 
been  bearing  arms,  he  was  subjected  to  fatiguing 
marches,  and  great  privations,  which  resulted 
in  his  death.  His  pure  and  blameless  life  was 
such,  that  we  have  no  doubt  he  laid  down  his 
head  in  peace,  andehas  entered  into  eternal  rest. 

Our  religious  meetings  in  that  section  of 
country,  have  generally  been  maintained, 
though  most  of  our  meeting  houses,  have  at 
times,  been  occupied  for  military  purposes.  At 
Hopewell  and  Winchester,  our  members  have 
been  subjected  to  peculiar  privations  and  trials, 
by  reason  of  the  large  contending  armies  that 
have  alternately  occupied  and  despoiled  that 
region ;  but  the  meetings  of  Friends,  have 
seldom  been  omitted,  though  often  held  in  pri- 
vate houses. 

At  Woodlawn,  a  branch  of  Alexandria 
Monthly  Meeting,  the  meeting-house  was, 
during  the  whole  of  last  winter,  occupied  by 
the  Federal  troops.  The  mid-week  meetings  of 
Friends,  were  then  held  in  a  private  house ; 
but  on  First-days,  they  assembled  in  the  meet- 
ing house  with  the  soldiers,  who  carefully  pre- 
pared the  house,  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
meetings  should  be  kept  up,  and  were  evidently 
much  interested  in  them. 

At  Waterford,  a  part  of  the  meeting  house, 
was,  for  many  months,  occupied  by  the  Southern 
soldiers,  while  another  part  was  reserved  for 
the  meetings  of  Friends.  The  officers,  and 
some  of  the  soldiers,  usually  attended,  behaved 
with  decorum,  and  at  times  expressed  their 
cordial  appreciation  of  those  seasons  of  deep 
solemnity,  and  religious  exercises.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  Gospel  of  Peace  and 
Love,  at  some  favored  seasons,  was  felt  to  flow, 
like  a  refreshing  stream  in  a  desert  land. 

The  evidences  thus  afforded  of  the  power  of 
Divine  truth,  and  the  consolations  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  should  incite  us  to  increased  diligence 
that  we  may,  through  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
and  unreserved  obedience,  fill  up  the  measure  of 
our  duties,  and  obtain  the  rich  reward  of  Divine 
approbation. 

While  engaged  in  examining  the  condition  of 
our  religious  body,  an  earnest  desire  has  been 
felt,  that  we  may  live  up  to  our  professed  prin- 
ciples, and  faithfully  maintain  our  religious 
testimonies. 

The  advices  contained  in  our  excellent  Book 
of  Discipline,  in  regard  to  the  frequent  and 
careful  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have 
claimed  our  attention.  These  precious  writings 
have  been  compared  to  a  chart,  which  assists 
the  mariner  to  find  his  way  across  the  pathless 


ocean,  and  makes  known  to  him  the  rocks  and 
shoals,  and  hidden  reefs,  that  may  endanger 
his  safety.  We  may  feel  confidence  in  this 
chart,  because  it  has,  for  many  generations, 
aided  the  wise  and  good  to  reach  their  destined 
port;  but  without  the  heavenly  guide — the 
compass  in  our  hearts — the  most  excellent  chart 
would  be  unavailing. 

A  renewed  and  deep  concern  was  felt,  that 
in  the  administration  of  our  discipline,  Monthly 
Meetings  and  their  officers,  may  diligently  and 
humbly  seek  for  Divine  direction  and  aid,  and 
to  be  clothed  with  the  spirit  of  charity  and  re- 
storing love,  in  their  proceedings  towards  those 
who  deviate  from  our  order;  remembering  that 
it  is  the  healthful  condition  of  the  heart,  and 
the  eternal  interests  of  the  soul,  which  are  the 
great  objects  of  labor  and  care,  by  a  religious 
organization  over  its  constituent  members. 
Also,  while  we  feel  this  tender  care  and  con- 
cern that  the  discipline  may  be  administered  in 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  nature  of 
which,  is  to  produce  peace  on  earth,  and  good 
will  towards  all  men,  and  to  seek  the  restora- 
|  tion  and  true  welfare  of  any  who  may  unhap- 
:  pily  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  it  is  most 
.  affectionately  and  earnestly  urged  upon  all  our 
members,  that  they  exercise  continual  vigilance,- 
particularly  in  this  time  of  unusual  temptation 
;  and  trial,  to  give  no  cause  of  uneasiness  or  com- 


plaint, but  to  be  good  examples  of  uprightness 
and  integrity,  and  to  observe  a  most  scrupulous 
watchfulness,  to  avoid  every  infraction  of  the 
clear  provisions  of  our  discipline.  By  this 
means,  and  this  alone,  can  Friends,  as  an  or- 
ganized body,  remain  a  harmonious,  consistent, 
and  united  people. 

Even  in  a  case  where  a  member  might  not 
clearly  see  the  propriety  of  some  provision  of 
our  discipline,  the  observance  of  it  would  still 
be  but  a  small  sacrifice,  in  return  for  the  many  |L 
rights  and  privileges  he  enjoys  from  his  mem-  L 
bership.  The  exemption  from  taking  oaths,  to 
those  who  regard  this  as  against  the  command 
of  our  Divine  Master ;  the  having  of  a  place, 
as  of  right,  at  which  to  assemble,  with  others, 
for  Divine  worship,  and  to  bury  his  dead ;  in 
case  of  his  removal  to  another  neighborhood, 
his  immediate  admission  to  equal  privileges 
with  the  resident  memoers  at  any  meeting  to 
which  he  takes  a  certificate ;  the  home  which 
he  has  in  any  Friend's  family,  wherever  his  lot 
may  be  cast;  and,  in  case  he  should  unhappily 
be  overtaken  with  helplessness  and  poverty,  the 
security  he  possesses  of  all  needed  assistance, 
and  affectionate  care,  as  well  as  the  education 
of  his  children,  by  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  are  rights  and  privileges  for  which  the 
sacrifice  of  a  little  convenience,  and  individual 
opinion,  where  no  principle  is  involved,  may 
well  and  justly  be  made  to  the  religious  organi- 
zation which  confers  them. 
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This  meeting  has  been  much  larger  than  we 
had  reason  to  expect,  and  during  its  several 
sittings,  we  have  been  favored  with  the  solem- 
nizing influence  of  Divine  love,  for  which  we 
ascribe  praise  and  thanks  to  the  Great  Shepherd 
of  Israel. 

With  the  salutation  of  love,  we  remain  your 
friends. 

Signed,  by  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting, 

Benjamin  Hallowell,  Clerk. 


COMMUNION  WITH  GOD. 

When  one  that  holds  communion  with  the  skies 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  these  pure  waters  rise, 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things, 
'Tis  e'en  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings ; 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circle  wide, 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied; 
So  when  a  ship,  well  freighted  with  the  stores 
The  sun  matures  on  India's  spicy  shores, 
Has  dropped  her  anchor,  and  her  canvas  furled 
In  some  safe  haven  of  our  western  world, 
'Twere  vain  inquiry  to  what  port  she  went ; 
The  gale  informs  us,  laden  with  the  scent. 

Cowper. 

CHRIST  THE  ROOT  OF  ALL  TRUE  RELIGION. 

I 

BY  ISAAC  PENINGTON. 

All  true  religion  hath  a  true  root;  and  that 
religion,  profession,  worship,  faith,  hope,  peace, 
assurance,  &c,  which  groweth  not  from  the  true 
root,  is  not  true. 

Now,  this  root  is  near,  and  must  be  felt'near, 
bearing  the  branch,  and  causing  it  to  bring 
forth  fruit.    It  is  not  enough  to  hear  of  Christ, 
Dr  read  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  the  thing, — to 
feel  him  my  root,  my  life,  my  foundation,  and 
ny  soul  ingrafted  into  him,  by  Him  who  hath 
X)wer  to  ingraft.    To  feel  repentance  given  me 
)y  him,  faith  given  me  by  him.  .The  Father 
•eveaied  and  made  known  to  me  by  him,  by  the 
)ure  shinings  of  his  light  -in  my  heart;  God, 
yho  caused  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
causing  it  to  shine  there ;  so  that,  in  and 
hrough  him,  I  come  to  know,  not  the  Son  him- 
elf  only,  but  the  Father  also; — and  then,  to 
ome  out  of  the  darkness,  out  of  the  sin,  out  of 
he  pollutions  of  the  spirit  of  this  world,  into 
ae  pure,  holy  fellowship  of  the  living,  by  his 
ly  guidance  and  conduct;  and  so,  to  feel  all 
y  prayers,  all  my  comforts,  all  my  willingness, 
1  my  ability  to  do  and  suffer  for  God  and  the 
stimony  of  his  truth,  to  arise  from  this  holy, 
re  root  of  life,  which  gives  daily  strength 
inst  sin  and  death,  to  all  who  wait  in  true 
mility,  and  pure  subjection  of  soul  and  spirit, 
Don  him: — here,  is  unspeakable  comfort  and 
tisfaction  given  by  Him  to  the  soul,  which 
1  the  reasonings  of  men,  with  all  the  devices 
'  Satan,  cannot  damp.    For  He  who  gave  it, 
eserves  and  maintains  it,  over  all  the  strength 
at  can  assault  it. 


Oh  friend  I  beseech  thee,  mind  this.  Come, 
Oh  come  to  the  true  root!  Come  to  Christ  in- 
deed !  Rest  not  in  an  outward  knowledge ; 
but  come  to  the  inward  life,  the  hidden  life, 
and  receive  life  from  him,  who  is  the  life,  and 
then  abide  in  and  live  to  God  in  the  life  of  his 
Son.  For  death  and  destruction,  corruption 
and  vanity,  may  talk  of  the  fame  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  wisdom  of  God;  but  they  cannot 
know  nor  find  out  the  place  where  this  wisdom 
is  revealed ;  they  cannot  come  as  the  true,  pure 
fear,  which  God  puts  into  the  hearts  of  his ; 
this  is  the  beginning  of  the  true  wisdom, 
which  cleanses  darkness  and  impurity  out  of 
the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  For 
light  expelleth  darkness,  life  expelleth  death ; 
purity  expelleth  impurity;  Christ,  where  he  is 
received,  findeth  and  casts  out  the  strong  man, 
taking  possession  of  the  heart.  And  if  any 
man  be  truly  and  really  in  Christ,  he  comes  to 
witness  a  new  creation,  even  the  passing  away 
of  old  things,  and  all  things  becoming  new. 

2$th  of  1st  mo.  1670. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MILITARY  REQUISITIONS. 

The  discipline  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting 
reads  thus  : — "  Should  members  of  our  society 
be  so  unmindful  of  our  Christian  testimony 
against  war,  as  to  bear  arms  ...  or  pay 
a  fine,  penalty,  or  tax  in  lieu  of  military  ser- 
vice. .  .  .  advice  shouid  be  speedily 
given,  .  .  .  and  unless  they  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  they  are  to  be 
disowned."  This  article  .of  discipline  is  so  ex- 
plicit, both  in  its  requirements  and  its  penalty, 
that  it  is  incapable  of  misinterpretation.  The 
discipline  of  all  other  Yearly  Meetings  is  doubt- 
less of  a  similar  import. 

Our  correspondent,  N.  R.,  in  his  article 
upon  the  subject,  in  No.  16  of  the  Intelligencer, 
does  not  intimate  a  desire  that  our  several 
Yearly  Meetings  should  consider  the  subject 
with  a  view  of  altering  the  discipline,  but  rather 
proposes  and  discusses  the  question  whether 
we  should  not  disregard  the  discipline.  As  a 
proposition  for  an  alteration  of  the  discipline, 
it  is  not  exceptionable  as  far  as  I  can  discover  ; 
but  if  its  tendency  is  to  encourage  "  Friends  " 
to  pay  a  tax  or  penalty  in  lieu  of  military  ser- 
vice, while  the  discipline  remains  as  it  is,  it 
would  appear  that  the  subject  has  not  received 
from  our  correspondent  that  mature  considera- 
tion its  importance  requires. 

According  to  the  discipline  it  is  a  disownable 
offence  to  pay  a  fine  or  tax  in  lieu  of  personal 
military  service  ;  but  it  is  not  an  offence  to  pay  a 
tax  for  ordinary  governmental  purposes  :  and, 
although  discussions  may  enlighten  public  sen- 
timent, preparatory  to  an  alteration  of  the  dis- 
cipline, still  it  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  that 
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our  discipline  is  our  rule,  and  for  its  violation  1 
we  are  amenable. 

I  hope  "  Friends  "  will  not  feel  alarmed  on 
account  of  the  penalty  for  refusing,  upon  re- 
ligious scruples,  to  enter  the  army.  The  law  as 
it  stands  is  apparently  rigid,  but  I  suppose  no 
intelligent  person,  upon  due  consideration, 
could  believe  that  a  Friend  refusing  from  con- 
scientious scruples  to  enter  the  army  would  be 
subjected  to  the  rigorous  penalty  to  which  de- 
serters are  by  law  liable. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  Friend  arrested 
and  tried  by  a  court  martial  for  non-compli- 
ance with  the  law.  Do  we  believe  he  would 
be  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  that 
our  enlightened  and  humane  chief  magistrate 
would  confirm  the  sentence  ?  It  is  hardly  a 
supposable  case.  Among  the  thousands,  and 
perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of  deserters  from  the 
Union  army,  not  one  instance  of  execution  has 
occurred  that  I  know  of,  unless  where  treason 
has  been  added  to  desertion,  or  where  it  has 
been  attended  with  some  other  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances. 

No  Christian  government  that  I  have  any 
knowledge  of,  however  despotic  and  unenlight- 
ened, has  ever  ventured  to  deprive  its  citizens 
of  life,  because  of  a  refusal  upon  religious 
scruples  to  enter  the  army.  In  France,  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  in  earlier  times,  and  more 
recently  in  Prussia,  there  have  been  considerable 
communities  of  non-fighting  Christians,  who, 
though  they  were  more  or  less  subjected  to 
personal  durance,  and  spoliation  of  property, 
have  never  suffered  capitally.  We  are,  there- 
fore, warranted  in  the  belief,  that  the  enlight- 
ened government  under  which  we  live,  will 
never  proceed  to  an  extremity  which  would 
have  no  parallel  among  any  professing  Chris- 
tian governments  that  ever  existed. 

But  if  Friends  who  have  the  pecuniary  means 
should  agree  to  pay  the  three  hundred  dollars 
tax,  and  thereby  purchase  their  exemption  from 
the  penalty,  there  still  presents  the  question, 
what  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  relief  of 
Friends  in  limited  circumstances,  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  the  three  hundred  dollars  required. 
The  suggestions  of  our  correspondent  point  to 
no  method  for  the  relief  of  this  class.  He  pro- 
poses a  plan  to  relieve  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  a  price  for  their  exemption,  but  leaves 
Friends  of  incompetent  means  to  go  into  the 
army  or  to  prison. 

There  is  still  another  consideration.  The 
head  of  the  war  department  has  intimated  that 
by  the  law,  it  is  optional  with  him,  either  to 
receive  the  three  hundred  dollars  as  an  alter- 
native, or  require  the  drafted  person  himself  to 
furnish  the  substitute ;  and  that  he  will  or  may 
insist  upon  the  latter.  In  that  event  a  willing- 
ness to  pay  the  three  hundred  dollars  will  fail 
to  obtain  the  exemption  sought  for. 


If  I  rightly  understand  the  argument  of  our 
correspondent,  the  supposed  necessity  for  a  de- 
parture from  our  previous  practice  is  based 
upon  the  probability,  that,  during  the  pres- 
ent national  emergencj',  we  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  greater  personal  suffering,  if  we  faith- 
fully bear  this  testimony,  than  we  have  hereto- 
fore experienced.  The  fifth  paragraph  in  his 
article,  I  think,  evidences  that  the  supposed 
necessity  for  disregarding  the  discipline  is 
founded  upon  the  proposition  above  stated.  As 
the  views  of  our  friend  N.  R.,  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  stated  argumentatively,  let  us  examine 
them  paragraphically. 

The  seventh  paragraph  in  his  article  says, 
"  The  thing  demanded  and  the  non-payment  for 
which  we  are  to  suffer  is  money."  This  proposi- 
tion, so  far  as  society  is  concerned,  is  incor- 
rectly stated.  As  respects  the  question  under 
consideration,  that  which  the  government  de- 
mands is  not  merely  money  ;  but  it  is  a  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  our  religious  rights,  or  the 
payment  in  money  of  what  the  government 
considers  an  equivalent.  Friends,  from  the 
origin  of  our  society,  have  uniformly  refused 
to  purchase  of  human  governments,  the  pri- 
vilege of  obeying  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
revealed  will  of  their  Creator :  they  have  re- 
fused to  do  so  either  by  concessions,  com- 
promises, or  pecuniary  payments,  and  by  faith- 
fully pursuing  this  course,  we  have  been 
pioneers  in  the  path  of  civil,  political  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  The  most  eminent  historian  of 
our  day,  Bancroft,  has  awarded  to  us  this  dis- 
tinctive character.  The  present  attempt,  after 
the  lapse  of  above  two  hundred  years,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  recorded  effort/to  induce  society 
to  pursue  an  opposite  course. 

The  same  paragraph  seventh,  says,  tl  The  re- 
lationship which  subsists  between  government 
and  property,  may  be  deduced  from  a  remark- 
able passage  in  the  history  of  Jesus ;  as  related 
in  xxii.  of  Matthew."  I  am  unable  to  discover 
in  this  passage  (eighth  paragraph)  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  adjust  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  government  and  pro- 
perty. It  was  probably  the  smallest  considera- 
tion that  ever  engaged  his  attention.  His  re- 
ply to  the  Jews,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  thd 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's/'  appears  to  have  had  no  allusion 
to  the  relationship  between  government  and 
money.  The  Jews  propounded  to  him  a  ques- 
tion, intending  to  ensare  him.  The  adroitness 
with  which  he  extricated  himself  from  the 
dilemma  into  which  they  supposed  they  had 
placed  him  was  the  reason  why  they  were 
"  amazed. "  Jesus  did  not  in  that  instance  de- 
cide that  it  was  or  was  not  right  to  pay  tribute 
to  Caesar  ;  nor  did  he  decide  that  the  coin  in 
question  was  or  was  not  the  property  of  Caesar. 
If  by  that  reply  Jesus  decided  that  all  the  coin 
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in  the  vast  Roman  empire  which  bore  the  image 
of  Caesar  was  his  property,  then  Caesar  must 
have  been  a  very  wealthy  potentate. 

But  the  reply  settled  no  question  or  relation- 
ship; but  was  an  intentional  evasion  of  a  sinis- 
ter question,  which  the  Jews  had  no  right  to 
propound.  The  reply  was  so  skilfully  worded, 
that  neither  his  accusing  brethren,  nor  the 
officers  of  the  Roman  government,  could  take 
offence ;  and  which  as  before  stated  was  the 
reason  why  the  Jews  were  amazed  at  it.  The 
precept  contained  in  the  reply  is  what  Friends 
have  always  acted  upon  ;  not  only  in  giving  to 
government  that  which  it  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand, but  also  in  withholding  from  govern- 
ment the  exercise  of  a  prerogative  which  per- 
tains to  God  alone. 

Moreover,  the  question  between  Jesus  and 
the  Jews  has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject 
now  under  consideration.  The  Jews  did  not 
ask  Jesus  if  it  were  right  to  pay  a  commutation 
tax  in  lieu  of  personal  military  service  ;  but 
whether  it  were  right  to  pay  an  ordinary  gov- 
ernmental tax.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
Octavius  Caesar  was  then  engaged  in  war,  or 
had  been  during  a  long  time  previous ;  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  his  reign  was  a  long  and  rather 
a  pacific  one. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  inquire  of  our 
friend  N.  R.,  by  what  authority  he  places 
Caesar  as  the  representative  "  for  the  (our) 
government  and  for  all  governments,"  as  stated 
in  his  eighth  paragraph.  The  whole  context 
disallows  the  inference,  that  because  Jesus  di- 
rected that  to  Caesar  should  be  given  what 
rightly  belonged  to  him ;  that,  therefore  Caesar 
had  a  right  to  demand  exemption  money  as  an 
equivalent  for  non-compliance  with  military  re- 
quisitions. I  do  not  perceive  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  the  precept  of  Jesus,  and 
the  paraphrase  of  our  friend.  *  1 

In  his  tenth  paragraph  N.  R.  inquires,  M  Is 
there  a  valid  difference  between  paying  govern- 
ment taxes  in  time  of  war,  and  paying  a  tax  in 
lieu  of  entering  the  army?"  I  answer,  the  dis- 
cipline says  there  is  a  distinction ;  and  the  most 
eminent  and  devout  members  of  society  have 
practised  in  accordance  with  this  alleged  dis- 
tinction from  the  earliest  period  of  which  I 
have  cognizance.  We  may  look  in  -vain  among 
the  records  of  our  society  for  an  instance  of 
sanctioning  the  payment  to  government  of  a 
commutation  tax,  in  lieu  of  personal  military 
service.  Friends  have  uniformly  regarded  the 
payment  of  an  exemption  tax  as  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment that  government  has  a  right  to 
coerce  the  conscience  j  and  they  have  there- 
fore refused  to  perform  any  act  which  might 
be  construed  as  favoring  that  doctrine. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  would 
again  invite  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the 
hapless  condition  of  Friends,  whose  restricted 


pecuniary  means  would  prevent  their  paying 
the  exemption  tax,  as  one  of  the  evidences  that 
the  innovation  proposed  by  our  friend  would, 
if  adopted,  operate  disasterously  upon  the 
general  welfare  of  society.  If  we,  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  had  been  disciplined  in  the 
school  of  rigorous  governmental  inflictions,  as 
our  early  predecessors  were,  we  should  proba- 
bly have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
for  this  testimony  than  many  of  us  now  are. 

In  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  it  is  stated 
that  "  Jesus  wrought  a  miracle  to  enable  Peter 
to  pay  a  tax  to  a  military  government  f  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  tax  paid  by  Peter 
for  himself  and  Jesus  went  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  war;  or  that  the  Roman  nation 
at  that  time  was  at  war;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
authority  for  Friends  to  pay  a  tax  which  is 
known  to  be  levied  for  the  express  purpose  of 
prosecuting  a  war.  This,  however,  is  a  subject 
distinct  from  the  one  directly  under  consider- 
ation. 

In  reviewing  the  authorities  adduced  by  our 
friend,  I  am  unable  to  find  one,  that  has  suffi- 
cient application  to  the  question  under  consid- 
eration to  give  any  weight  to  his  view  of  the 
subject.  The  language  of  Jesus  as  quoted 
by  him,  appears  to  me  to  have  no  allusion  to 
the  question,  whether  it  is  right  or  expedient 
to  pay  a  tax  in  lieu  of  personal  military  service. 
And  as  the  authoritative  parts  of  his  argument 
are  mostly  founded  upon  those  precepts  of 
Jesus  ;  and  as  those  precepts  are  shown  to  have 
no  adequate  application  to  the  question  at  issue, 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  his  reasonings,  based 
*pon  that  misinterpreted  authority,  must  be 
invalid.  Gideon  Frost. 

MatinacocJc,  Long  Island,  7th  mo.,  1863. 

CONTROVERSY. 

Many  contentions  arise  out  of  sheer  misun- 
derstanding. Disputants  often  become  meta- 
physical according  to  the  explanation  given  by 
the  Scotchman,  who  said  : 

"  Why,  ye  see,  metaphysics  is  when  twa  men 
are  talking  thegither,  and  the  'ane  of  them  dinna 
ken  what  he  is  talking  aboot,  and  the  ither  canna 
understand  him." 

Drs.  Chalmers  and  Stuart  must  have*  beeu 
"  wee  bit n  metaphysical  that  day  they  got  into 
a  controversy  about  the  nature  of  faith.  Chal- 
mers, compelled  at  last  to  leave  his  friend, 
said : 

"  I  have  time  to  say  no  more  ;  but  you  will 
find  my  views  fully  and  well  put  in  a  recent 
tract,  called  Difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing." 

<£  Why,"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Dr.  Stuart, 
"  that  is  my  own  tract !  I  published  it  myself!" 
— S.  Colley. 


Christian  Contention. — God  grant  that 
we  may  contend  with  other  churches  as  the  vine 
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with  the  olive,  which  of  us  shall  bear  the  best 
fruit;  but  not  as  the  brier  with  the  thistle, 
which  of  us  shall  be  the  most  unprofitable. — 

Lord  Bacon. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  1,  1863. 


Died,  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  on  Fifth-day 
morning,  6th  month  11th,  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
Amelia,  wife  of  John  D.  Wright,  aged  64  years.  In 
the  sudden  removal  of  this  beloved  Friend,  we  have 
been  forcibly  reminded  of  the  frail  tenure  of  life ; 
and  the  uncertainty  of  human  expectations.  She 
had  risen  early  on  the  morning  of  her  disease,  ap- 
parently in  usual  health  ;  when,  as  it  were,  "in  a 
moment,"  she  was  smitten  by  the  hand  of  the  Des- 
troyer, and  with  only  time  to  breathe  a  short  prayer 
for  mercy  and  acceptance,  she  was  called  to  her 
final  account.  But,  the  pale  messenger,  though  he 
came  unawares,  we  believe,  found  her  watching,  with 
her  lamp  "  trimmed  and  burning."  Hers  had  been 
a  life  of  constant  and  quiet  dedication  to  her  Mas- 
ter's service,  and  she  could  render  her  account  with 
joy,  as  a  faithful  steward  of  the  manifold  gifts,  with 
which  He  had  entrusted  her.  She  was  of  a  cheer- 
ful and  social  temperament,  and  truly  gladdened  the 
domestic  circle ;  being  careful  never  to  wound 
another,  either  in  word  or  deed,  and  ever  ready  to 
sympathize  with  the  afflicted,  to  rejoice  with  those 
who  rejoiced,  and  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
needy.  She  made  little  profession,  but  all  who  knew 
her  felt  that  there  radiated  from  her  an  elevating 
and  purifying  influence.  She  was  remarkable  for 
her  consistency  in  the  maintenance  of  our  religious 
testimonies,  and  her  faithful  example  has,  we  believe, 
been  a  strength  to  many,  who  were  ready  to  let  fall 
the  a  Ark  of  Testimony."  Her  ministrations  of  love 
will  be  widely  missed  in  her  meeting  and  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  we,  who  welcomed  her  in  her  occasional 
visits  to  this  city  (New  York,)  grieve  that  we  shall 
see  her  no  more.  Her  funeral  was  attended  at 
Poughkeepsie,  on  First-day,  6th  month  14th,  by  a 
large  concourse  of  Friends  ;  and  on  the  following 
day,  at  Flushing,  where  she  was  interred.  On  both 
occasions,  testimony  was  borne  to  her  excellence, 
and  to  her  steadfast  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Truth. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

It  has  been  the  concern  of  this  meeting, 
from  the  relation  given  of  Truth's  spreading  in 
foreign  countries,  that  Friends  who  are  of 
ability,  and  have  the  prosperity  of  truth  at 
heart,  would,  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  take  care,  as  suitable  opportunities 
and  occasion  may  offer,  to  let  them  be  instructed 
in  some  modern  tongues,  as  French,  High  and 
Low  Dutch,. Danish,  &c,  that  so  when  they  are 
grown  up,  they  may  reap  the  benefit  thereof ; 
and,  as  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  dispose  and 
incline  them,  may  be  of  service  to  the  Church. 
— London  Written  Epistle,  1737. 


The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  before  honor  is  humility. — Bible. 


THE  LILAC  BUDS. 

A  branch  of  lilac  has  stretched  out  as  far  as 
the  window  pane,  near  which  I  often  sit  and 
write,  and  I  like  to  watch  it.  It  seems  to  say 
many  things,  and  among  others  it  reminds  me 
how  long  buds  are  buds.  It  was  the  twelfth  of 
October  that  I  first  noticed  the  new  buds  push- 
ing out  under  the  foot  of  the  old  leaves,  which 
fluttered  over  them  to  a  green  old  age,  until  the 
November  winds  swept  them  to  the  ground. 
They  were  then  left  alone  on  the  bare  branches 
to  take  life  as  it  came  in  the  dark  days  of  De- 
cember, January  frost  and  cold,  February  ice  and 
thaw,  and  terrible  shakings  from  the  March 
winds.  I  noticed  them  in  the  first  nipping  frost ; 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  it.  In  the  warm 
sunshine  of  January  they  wanted  to  come  out 
but  a  north-east  storm  held  them  back.  In 
the  February  thaw  they  began  to  look  big ;  a 
frozen  rain  kept  them  in  place.  April  showers 
have  come ;  they  show  signs  of  maturing  pow- 
ers. But  they  will  not  be  fairly  out,  doing  their 
work  and  playing  their  part  in  this  great  world 
of  ours,  till  May;  and  Jthat  makes  eight 
months  of  bud-life  to  four  months  of  leaf-life. 

It  certainly  shows  what  God  thinks  of  bud- 
life — that  it  is  an  important  part  of  life,  and  he 
does  not  wish  to  hasten  it.  He  lets  the  little 
things  gradually  get  accustomed  to  the  ways  of 
living  in  this  world,  slowly  and  therefore  sure- 
ly gaining  strength  and  health,  vitalizing  and 
hardening  their  little  energies  by  degrees,  never 
pushing  them  forward,  often  holding  them  back, 
until  the  right  time  arrives,  when  they  come 
forth  properly  qualified  for  their  position  on  the 
tree,  waving  their  banners  throughout  the  beau- 
tiful summer-time  without  weariness  and  with- 
out rest. 

If  buds  must  be  buds  just  so  long  in  order  to 
make  fit  leaves  and  flowers  and  fruit,  so  our 
tender  buds,  the  children,  in  order  to  make 
strong  men  and  women,  ought  to  stay  children 
just  so  long,  and  not  "come  out"  before  their 
proper  time.  There  is  no  advantage  in  trying 
to  be  men  and  women  too  soon.  It  spoils  them 
for  being  true  men  and  women  at  all.  We 
should  not  push  the  children  into  studies, 
duties,  feelings,  or  enjoyments  beyond  their 
years.  They  must  grow  to  them.  That  is 
God's  way. 

Sometimes  I  see  the  boys  trying  to  ape  men. 
When  they  do,  it  is  generally  the  weakest  or 
wickedest  side  of  a  man,  as  smoking,  for  in- 
stance, or  swearing,  because  they  cannot  do  or 
be  what  properly  belongs  to  man.  Buds  cannot 
be  buds  and  leaves  at  the  same  time. 

When  I  see  little  girls  losing  the  simplicity 
of  childhood  in  their  looks  and  words,  dressed 
like  young  ladies,  going  to  evening  parties,  sit- 
ting up  late  at  nights,  eating  rich  cake  and  con- 
fectionary, it  makes  me  think  of  the  lilac  buds 
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in  a  January  thaw,  swelling  and  trying  to  come 
out  before  their  time  ;  and  I  feel  sorry  if  there 
be  no  firm  hand  to  keep  them  back.  Their 
Mays  and  Junes  will  come  full  soon.  Yet  they 
are  not  likely  to  come  at  all,  if  forced  to  come. 
The  buds  may  be  winter  killed. 

Let  parents  and  us  all  remember,  then,  that 
God  likes  the  children  to  stay  buds — to  be  chil- 
dren as  long  as  they  are  children,  and  good 
ones  too. —  Child's  Paper. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  SLEEP  OF  PLANTS. 


Every  body  knows  that  flowers  open  in  the 
morning  and  close  in  the  evening.  Their  pe- 
tals, in  fact,  close  up  in  the  same  folds,  and  re- 
turn to  the  same  position  which  they  originally 
occupied  in  the  bud.  This  phenomenon  was 
called  by  Linnaeus  the  Somnus  plantarum,  or 
sleep  of  plants.  The  investigations  of  botanists 
since  the  time  of  Linnaeus  have  brought  to 
light  several  interesting  physical  truths  explana- 
tory of  this  vegetable  sleep. 

According  to  Carl  Fritsch,  the  duration  of 
this  plant-sleep,  which  is  the  same  condition 
)f  rest  as  that  of  animal-sleep,  varies  in 
lifferent  species  from  ten  to  eighteen  hours ; 
ts  average  duration  is  about  fourteen  hours. 

Some  flowers  require  a  greater  amount  of  light 
md  heat  than  others  to  enable  them  to  open, 
lence  the  hours  of  the  day  are  to  some  extent 
ndicated  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  certain 
lowers,  so  that  Linnaeus  was  enabled  to  con- 
tract what  he  fancifully  called  a  "horologiurn 
orae,"  or  flower-clock.    Thus,  Common  Morn- 
ag  Glory  (Convolvulus  purpureus),  opens  at 
awn  i .  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  a  little  after  ten 
clock  i '  the  Ice  Plant,  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
toon.  _  On  the  contrary,  the  Goat's-beard,  which 
pens  its  flowers  at  sunrise,  closes  them  at  mid- 
ay,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  called  "Go-to-bed- 
b-noon  j"  the  Four  o'Clock  opens  about  that 
me  in  the  afternoon  j   the  flowers  of  the 
vening  Primrose  and  of  the  Thorn  Apple 
)en  at  sunset;  and  those  of  the  night  flower- 
g  Cereus,  when  it  is  dark. 
Aquatic  flowers  open  and  close  with  the 
eatest   regularity.      The   white  water-lily 
>ses  its  flowers  at  sunset,  and  sinks  below  the 
to  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  is 
oyed  up  by  the  expansion  of  its  petals,  and 
•;ain  floats  on  the  surface  as  before.  The 
ictoria  regia  expands  for  the  first  time  about 
i  o'clock  in  the  evening',  and  closes  in  a  few 
<urs;  it  then  opens  again  at  six  the  next 
jrning,  remains  so  till  the  afternoon,  when  it 
>ses  and  sinks  below  the  water. 
Some  flowers,  such  as  the  gentian  and  cro- 
s,  after  they  have  closed,  may  be  made  to 
en  by  exposure  to  strong  artificial  light ;  but 


on  others,  such  as  the  convolvulus,  it  has  no 
effect  whatever. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  opening  and  closing 
of  flowers  is  not  a  momentary  movement,  but  a 
slow  and  continuous  process,  which  is  continu- 
ally varying  in  intensity  during  the  different 
hours  of  the  day.  The  complete  expansion 
seldom  exceeds  an  hour  in  duration — most  fre- 
quently not  so  long  j  the  petals  then  begin  to 
close,  at  first  slowly,  but  afterward  more  rapidly, 
as  they  become  more  folded  together,  and  in  this 
closed  condition  the  flower  continues  until  the 
time  of  opening  again  returns. 

Most  flowers  open  during  the  first  hour 
after  sunrise,  and  close  in  the  afternoon. 
Mid-day  is  therefore  the  culminating  point  of 
floral  awakening,  and  midnight  of  floral  sleep- 
ing. 

Even  the  ordinary  green  leaves  of  vegetative 
organs  are  affected  by  sleep  as  well  as  the  or- 
gans of  reproduction.  This  is  particularly 
visible  in  those  plants  which  possess  compound 
leaves,  and  which  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminosse,  or  the  Pea  tribe.  Thus  the  com- 
pound leaves  of  the  American  Senna  ( Cassia 
Marilandica)  and  the  locust-tree  droop  at 
sunset,  and  continue  in  that  state  through  the 
night,  but  with  approach  of  morning  they  again 
elevate  themselves  to  their  usual  position.  In 
the  sensitive-plant,  the  leaflets  fold  together, 
and  the  leaf-stalk  supporting  them  sinks  down  • 
as  soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail.  The 
change  of  position  in  the  leaves  of  these  plants 
is  so  well  marked,  that  they  present,  with  their 
drooping  foliage,  a  totally  different  aspect  in  the 
evening  to  what  they  do  in  the  morning.  A 
little  girl,  who  had  observed  the  phenomenon  of 
sleep  in  a  locust  tree  that  grew  before  her  nur- 
sery-window, upon  being  required  to  go  to  bed 
a  little  earlier  than  usual,  replied  with  much 
acuteness  :  "  0  mother  !  it  is  not  yet  time  to  go 
to  bed ;  the  locust-tree  has  not  yet  begun  to  say 
its  prayers. " 

There  can  be  doubt  but  that  temperature  ex- 
ercises the  highest  influence  in  the  production 
of  these  diurnal  changes.  The  higher  the 
degree  of  heat  which  is  necessary  to  the  germi- 
nation of  a  plant  and  its  subsequent  growth,  so 
much  the  higher  is  the  warmth  required  to 
awaken  its  flowers  and  cause  them  to  expand. 
If  this  temperature  is  not  reached  during  the 
day,  the  flowers  will  not  open,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  compositae  whose  florets  close  in 
cloudy  weather.  Hence  it  is  also  a  law  of  na- 
ture that  the  flowers  which  are  the  first  to  open 
in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth  does  not  receive  much 
heat  from  hiiUj  belong  to  plants  which  will  ger- 
minate at  low  temperatures.  Consequently, 
when  the  daily  temperature  ascends  above  a 
certain  point,  these  flowers  close  themselves. 

So  long  as  the  corolla  is  open,  and  the  flowers 
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awake,  it  proves  that  the  plant  is  active ;  but 
this  vegetable  activity  is  the  result  of  the 
amount  of  heat  and  light  received  from  the  sun, 
and  that  is  always  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
angular  elevation  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon. 
This  is  proved  by  the  slumbering  of  flowers  in 
polar  countries,  even  when  the  sun  never  sets 
below  the  horizon,  but  approaches  its  margin  at 
midnight  without  sinking  below  its  surface ;  the 
flowers  thus  continuously  illuminated  go  to 
sleep,  and  open  at  certain  hours  with  as  much 
regularity  as  during  the  temporary  absence  and 
appearance  of  the  sun  in  lower  latitudes.  Man 
has  invented  instruments  to  guide  him  back  to 
more  southern  lands  when  he  wanders  to  polar 
countries,  but  nature  has  anticipated  all  his 
care ;  for  the  slumbering  flowers  around  him 
tell  him  that  it  is  night,  that  the  sun  is  in  the 
north,  and  rapidly  approaching  his  lowest  point 
above  the  horizon.  This  wonderful  midnight 
sun  has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  polar  vegeta- 
tion. Although  the  foliage  of  ligneous  plants, 
such  as  shrubs  and  trees,  which  here  sink  down 
to  the  condition  of  dwarfs,  is  tough  and  coria- 
ceous, and  of  a  dark  and  somber  green,  gloomy 
as  the  long  night  of  the  polar  world,  yet  in  the 
steady  light  which  comes  from  the  sun  as  he 
circulates  above  the  horizon  for  weeks,  that 
somber  green  tint  of  the  foliage  is  beautifully 
softened  in  the  grasses  and  other  herbaceous 
plants.  But  far  higher  and  purer  are  the  colors. 
The  trientalis  and  anemone,  which  in  temperate 
climates  produce  which  flowers,  steep  them- 
selves in  the  beams  of  the  midnight  sun  of  the 
deepest  red.  They  continue  open  when  the 
rest  of  the  polar  flowers  are  closed.  Thus, 
within  the  arctic  circle,  as  in  the  other  regions 
of  the  earth,  there  is  the  same  law  of  periodi- 
city in  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  flowers, 
even  under  continuous  sunlight,  proving  to  a 
certainty  that  these  movements  .follow  the  ever- 
varying  angular  elevation  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon,  and  consequently  are  wholly  the  result 
of  the  variability  of  the  heat  and  light  derived 
from  him  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

But  how  do  the  sun's  light  and  heat  produce 
these  mechanical  movements  of  the  petals  and 
leaves  of  plants  ?  It  may  be  thus  explained. 
All  living  tissues  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
elasticity  and  tensibility,  and  are  capable  of 
being  expanded  and  becoming  turgid  and  dis- 
tended when  filled  with  the  moisture  and  gases. 
Thus,  drooping  flowers  placed  in  water  speedily 
recover  themselves,  their  leaves  assuming  their 
natural  position,  for  the  water  ascends  by  capil- 
lary attraction  in  their  stem,  and  diffuses  itself 
in  the  fibrous  and  cellular  tissues  of  the  plants, 
which  are  again  distended  with  the  fluid. 
Now,  the  heat  and  the  light  of  the  sun  during 
the  day  must  greatly  favor  the  evaporation 
from  the  leaves,  and  this  will  cause  the  sap  to 
rise  with  greater  energy;  so  also,  under  the 


same  influences,  the  decomposition  of  the  car" 
bonic  acid,  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  "its 
assimilation,  with  the  other  nutritive  processes, 
must  go  on  more  rapidly;  because  we  know 
that  when  the  sun  is  absent,  plants  cease  to  give 
out  oxygen  ;  that  their  leaf-green  or  chlorophyl 
ceases  to  form,  for  plants  grown  in  the  dark  be 
come  etiolated  or  deprived  of  color,  and  their 
resins,  volatile  oils,  and  other  organic  products 
disappear.  The  slumbering  of  flowers  is  there 
fore  very  analogous  to  the  sleep  of  animals. 
Their  life-processes  are  still  going  on,  but  with 
le%s  activity.  Their  whole  system  is  relaxed 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
strike  the  foliage,  the  chemistry  of  nature  is 
again  resumed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  leaf, 
each  foliole  recommences  its  allotted  task  in  the 
labor  of  plant-construction,  and  the  growth  of 
the  vegetation  within  the  enlightened  portion 
of  our  planet  steadily  progresses.  The  sap  as 
cends  to  the  leaves  with  its  wonted  vigor,  and 
the  tissues  of  the  plant  being  again  filled  with 
fluid  and  gases,  the  plants  themselves  naturally 
strive  to  take  their  greatest  amount  of  rigidity 
and  elasticity,  their  flowers  open,  their  drooping 
leaves  elevate  themselves,  and  they  recover  all 
their  vital  energies. 

But  how  is  the  fact  to  be  understood,  that 
some  flowers  open  at  sunset;  and  others  when 
his  last  rays  have  disappeared,  or  in  the  night- 
time ?  At  first,  this  appears  to  contradict  the 
principles  already  laid  down.  But  it  is  easily 
explained.  It  is  probable  that  heat  is  the  chief 
agent  in  causing  these  movements  of  flowers 
whether  by  day  or  by  night,  and  that  the  light 
only  influences  them  in  so  far  as  it  contains 
calorific  rays.  On  this  principle,  the  opening 
of  some  flowers  at  sunset  whilst  others  are 
closing,  is  very  readily  understood.  Chemical 
changes  connected  with  nutrition  and  reproduc- 
tion in  plants,  can  only  take  place  when  they 
are  surrounded  by  the  conditions  of  heat  and 
light  necessary  to  produce  them,  and  these  con- 
ditions in  some  plants  only  exist  at  sunset. 
Hence  such  plants  are  awake  and  active  at  this 
time.  And  the  same  observation  applies  to 
night-flowers ;  these  only  experience  the  proper 
amount  of  warmth  at  night,  and  therefore  open 
themselves  and  are  the  most  energetic  at  this 
period  ;  but  as  soon  as  morning  comes,  the  con 
ditions  again  change,  the  vital  energies  of  these 
plants  relax,  and  they  fold  themselves  once  mor 
to  their  daily  slumbers.  j 


PAID  NEGRO  LABOR. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  t( 
Gen.  Rosecrans,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  new 
system  of  lab.,r,  which  deserves  attention  : 

"  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  Monday,  June  1,  1863. 

My  plan  for  changing  slave  to  hired  labor  is 
working  admirably.    We  are  hiring  the  black 
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people  to  their  own  masters.  We  say  to  the 
servant  that  he  is  to  have  $8  per  month,  and 
and  is  to  be  faithful  and  good,  and  work  hard 

We  say  to  him  in  the  presence  of  his  former 
owner,  that  if  his  employer  does  not  pay  him  at 
the  end  of  the  month  in  good  money,  then  he  is 
to  return.  We  make  written  contracts,  in  which 
the  slave  is  only  known  as  a  hired  man. 

u  The  Fairview  estate  has  upon  it  160  slaves 
The  estate  is  four  miles  from  here.  The  trus 
tees  and  overseers  came  to  me  to  go  there  and 
compel  the  black  people  to  work.  I  told  them 
I  should  do  so,  but  should  make  it  a  charge  up 
on  the  estate  to  pay  them  for  their  labor.  They 
at  once  agreed  to  it.  I  went  down  and  told  the 
black  men  they  should  have  $8  per  month,  and 
the  woman  $5.  I  would  stop  the  pay  of  any  lazy 
or  disobedient  servant,  and  would  punish  him 
beside.  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the" change  in 
these  people.  The  overseer  is  compelled  to  re 
port  to  me  each  week,  and  he  says  there  has  nev 
er  been  any  thing  like  it.  They  never  had  so 
much  work  done,  nor  half  as  well  done,  before. 

Paine,  Brigadier-General." 
Anti- Slavery  Standard. 


A  BLISTER  IN  THE  PALM  A  REMEDY  FOR 
DISEASE. 

We  proclaim  another  mode  of  treating  dis 
ease — a  treatment  that  casts  homoeopathy,  hy 
dropathy,  steam  doctoring,  the  movement  cure, 
and  the  science  of  therapeutics  itself  entirely 
into  the  shade.  It  is  well  known  that  all  these 
systems,  though  they  make  a  loud  noise  in  the 
world,  really  accomplish  very  little ;  nearly  all 
patients  who  recover  under  the  treatment  of 
physicians  of  any  school,  would  have  recovered 
without  the  aid  of  the  physician,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  indeed  that  fatal  diseases  are  diverted 
from  their  course  by  putting  drugs  into  the 
stomach.  But  our  system  is  effectual ;  it  will 
cure  many  of  the  worst  diseases  to  which  man- 
kind are  subject,  and  it  will  prevent  many.  It 
ii  as  simple  as  it  is  powerful ;  it  is  nothing  moie 
than  raising  a  blister  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  blister  must  not  be  raised  by  cantharides 
or  other  poisonous  irritants,  but  must  be  pro- 
duced by  friction,  accompanied  with  an  alter- 
nate contraction  and  extension  of  the  muscles. 
If  the  operation  acts  as  a  sudorific,  inducing  a 
sensible  perspiration  between  the  clavicles  and 
above  the  eyebrows,  it  is  all  the  more  efficacious. 
Almost  any  solid  substance  may  be  employed 
for  administering  the  friction,  though  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the  best  substance  for  the 
purpose  is  the  handle  of  some  tool,  such  as  a 
hammer,  saw  or  plane  ;  the  very  best  of  all 
being  the  handle  of  a  plow  or  hoe. 

This  treatment  produces  the  good  effects  of 
all  the  articles  in  the  whole  materia  medica,  and 


with  more  power  and  certainty  than  they.  For 
instance,  it  is  a  more  powerful  opiate  than 
opium,  and,  while  the  sleep  induced  by  narcot- 
ics is  succeeded  by  nausea  and  debility,  that  re- 
sulting from  this  treatment  is  wholly  refreshing 
and  invigorating,  and  is  followed  by  a  peculiar- 
ly healthful  and  buoyant  exhilaration. 

As  a  tonic  it  is  more  beneficial  than  bark  or 
iron,  not  only  strengthening  the  muscles,  but 
actually  enlarging  their  volume. 

To  give  appetite,  it  is  better  than  any  dinner 
pill.  If  the  epicure  who  sits  down  to  his  table 
with  indifference,  and  forces  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  his  dainty  viands  into  his  stomach,  where 
they  give  him  great  distress,  will  adopt  this 
treatment,  he  will  come  to  the  table  with  a 
keen  desire  that  will  give  a  relish  to  the  plain- 
est food  j  and  digestion  waits  upon  an  appetite 
thus  produced. 

It  is  a  better  remedy  for  incipient  consump- 
tion than  cod-liver  oil,  and  is  a  sovereign  cure 
for  dyspepsia,  jaundice,  liver  complaint,  and  a 
long  train  of  chronic  diseases. 

It  will  not  only  remove  bodily  ills,  but  is  the 
best  of  all  medicines  for  a  mind  diseased.  If  a 
man  who  is  suffering  from  hypochondriasis,  who 
feels  that  the  burdens  of  life  are  greater  than 
he  can  bear,  and  who  sees  the  clouds  of  despair 
settling  over  his  future,  will  take  hold  of  a 
shovel  handle  and  raise  a  blister  in  the  palm  c*f 
his  hand,  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  the 
troubles  that  have  oppressed  him  are  brushed 
away,  and  the  future  before  him  is  brightened. 
New  beauties  will  come  upon  the  face  of  na- 
ture, and  new  joys  and  hopes  will  spring  up  in 
his  heart.    This  is  the  true  elixir  of  life. 

While  other  modes  of  treatment  are  expen- 
sive, this  not  only  costs  absolutely  nothing,  but 
it  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  patient.  It  re- 
moves not  only  sickness  and  despondency,  but 
poverty  also. 

Though  this  system  is  the  best  of  any  for 
the  cure  of  complaints,  its  great  superiority  is 
as  a  prophylactic.  If  properly  administered  to 
a  healthy  subject,  it  wiH  prevent  all  disease. 
The  next  neighbor  to  the  writer  of  this  died 
at  94,  of  old  age.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
in  conversation  with  him,  we  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  consulted  a  physician.  He  replied 
that  he  never  had. 

"  Were  you  ever  sick  "  "  No."  Ct  Not  a  day  ?" 
"No."  "Not  an  hour?"  "No."  "Were 
you  never  sick  in  your  life  ?"    "  No." 

This  man  knew  nothing  of  physiology ;  he 
had  never  practiced  any  system  of  dieting ;  but 
every  day,  for  more  than  eighty  years,  except- 
ing Sundays,  through  the  whole  day  from  be- 
fore sunrise  till  after  sunset,  he  had  applied 
friction  to  the  palms  of  his  hands. — Scientific 
American. 
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THE  STREET  OP  BY-AND-BY. 

By  the  street  of  "  By-and-by,"  one  arrives  at  tbe  house  of 
"  Sever."— OtD  Saving. 

Oh,  shun  the  spot,  my  youthful  friends,  I  urge  you  to 
beware ; 

Beguiling  is  the  pleasant  way,  and  softly  breathes 
the  air ; 

But  none  have  ever  passed  to  scenes,  ennobling,  great 
and  high, 

Who  once  began  to  linger  in  the  street  of  By-and- 

by. 

How  varied  are  the  images  arising  to  my  sight, 

Of  those  who  wished  to  shun  the  wrong,  who  loved 

and  prized  the  right ; 
Yet  from  the  silken  bonds  of  sloth,  they  vainly  strove 

to  fly, 

Which  held  them  gently  prisoned  in  the  street  of  By- 
and-by. 

A  youth  aspired  to  climb  the  height  of  Learning's 
lofty  hill  ; 

What  dimmed  his  bright  intelligence — what  quelled 
his  earnest  will? 

Why  did  the  object  of  his  quest  still  mock  his  wist- 
ful eye? 

Too  long,  alas  !  he  tarried  in  the  street  of  By-and- 
by. 

"My  projects  thrive,"  the  merchant  said;  "when 

doubled  in  my  store, 
How  freely  shall  my  ready  gold,  be  showered  among 

the  poor  !" 

Vast  grew  his  wealth,  yet  strove  he  not  the  mourn- 
_     er's  eye  to  dry  ; 

He  never  journeyed  onward  from  the  street  of  By- 
and-by. 

"  Forgive  thy  erring  brother,  he  has  wept  and  suf- 
fered long," 

I  said  to  one  who  answered, — "he  hath  done  me 

grievous  wrong  ; 
Yet  will  I  seek  my  brother,  and  forgive  him,  ere  I 

die;" 

Alas !  Death  shortly  found  him  in  the  street  of  By- 
and-by  ! 

The  wearied  worldling  muses  upon  lost  and  wasted 
days, 

Resolved  to  turn  hereafter  from  the  error  of  his 
ways ; 

To  lift  his  grovelling  thoughts  from  earth,  and  fix 
them  on  the  sky ; 

Why  does  he  linger  fondly  in  the  street  of  By-and- 
by? 

Then  shun  the  spot,  my  youthful  friends,  work  on 
while  yet  you  may  ; 

Let  not  old  age  o'ertake  you,  as  you  slothfully  de- 
lay I  "  . 

Lest  you  should  gaze  around  you,  and  discover  with 
a  sigh, 

That  you've  reached  the  house  of  "Never,"  by  the 
street  of  "  By-and-by." — Mrs.  Abdy. 

  *»  /  

THE  WELCOME  BACK. 

Sweet  is  the  hour  that  brings  us  home, 
*   Where  all  will  spring  to  meet  us  ; 
Where  hands  are  striving,  as  we  come, 

To  be  the  first  to  greet  us. 
When  the  world  hath  spent  its  frowns  and  wrath, 

And  care  has  been  sorely  pressing, 
'Tis  sweet  to  turn  from  our  roving  path, 

And  find  a  fireside  blessing. 


Oh  !  joyfully  dear  is  the  homeward  track. 
If  we  are  but  sure  of  a  welcome  back. 

What  do  we  reck  on  a  dreary  way, 

Though  lonely  and  benighted, 
If  we  know  there  are  lips  to  chide  our  stay, 

And  eyes  that  will  beam  love-lighted? 
What  is  the  worth  of  your  diamond  ray, 

To  the  glance  that  flashes  pleasure, 
When  the  words  that  welcome  back  betray 

We  form  a  heart's  chief  treasure  ? 
Oh  !  joyfully  dear  is  our  homeward  track, 
If  we  are  but  sure  of  a  welcome  back. 

Eliza  Cook. 

Prom  the  North  British  Review. 
VEGETABLE  EPIDEMICS. 
(Continued  from  page  315.) 

Such  are  what  may  be  called  the  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  grain  crops  of  Britain,  produced 
by  different  species  of  Uredo,  appearing  every 
season  in  our  fields,  and  accompanying  corn  and 
wheat  all  over  the  world  to  the  virgin  soils  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  America,  though 
seldom  spreading  to  any  great  extent  or  in- 
flicting serious  damage  at  the  present  day.  We 
have  now  to  deal  with  a  different  class  of  fungi, 
the  Mucedines,  connected  with  the  disease  of 
our  green  crops,  and  generally  requiring  cer- 
tain conditions  of  degeneracy  or  decay  before 
they  make  their  appearance.  They  belong  to 
different  genera  and  species,  but  may  be  char- 
acterized in  general  terms  as  consisting  of 
miniature  webs  formed  of  a  series  of  white 
silky  threads  radiating  from  a  common  centre, 
the  original  germ,  and  gradually  enlarging  in 
the  same  concentric  manner,  throwing  up  from 
various  parts  of  their  surface  little  jointed 
stalks  covered  with  dustlike  seed.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  epidemics  connected  with  these 
fungi  is  the  potato  disease,  so  familiar  to  every 
one.  This  root,  superior  to  all  other  "esculents 
in  quality  and  productiveness,  was  for  many 
years  considered  to  be  the  most  certain  of  all 
crops,  and  regarded  as  the  palladium  against 
those  frightful  famines  which  in  former  times 
so  often  devastated  the  land.  To  plant  and  to 
secure  a  crop  was  long  an  invariable  cause  and 
consequence.  The  tubers  would  bear  almost 
any  amount  of  rough  treatment,  and  could 
adapt  themselves  readily  to  almost  any  soil  or 
mode  of  cultivation ;  as  an  old  writer  observes, 
"  they  were  more  tenacious  of  life  even  than 
conch  grass."  Although  certain  diseases,  as 
curl,  ulceration  of  the  roots,  etc.,  are  known  to 
have  attacked  some  varieties  in  former  times, 
yet  these  having  been  local  and  partial,  never 
excited  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  general  crop. 
But  all  at  once,  in  the  years  1845  and  1846,  it 
was  attacked  with  an  epidemic,  which  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  crop  wherever  it  was  cultivated, 
in  every  description  of  soil  and  in  every  kind 
of  -situation,  and  produced  in   those  places 
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where  it  formed  the  staple  food  of  the  people, 
all  the  horrors  of  famine.  ; 

An  attack  on  a  c\op  so  sudden  and  so  uni- 
versal, is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  cul- 
tivated plants.    It  came  like  one  of  those  terri- 
ble hurricanes  which  occasionally  sweep  over 
tropical  regions,  carrying  death  and  destruction 
in  their  train,  breaking  up  in  many  districts 
the  social  and  agricultural  systems  that  pre- 
vailed, and  producing  evils  that  have  not  yet 
entirely  subsided.    Nor  was  this  disease  a  tem- 
porary scourge.  It  has  returned  every  year  gioce 
with  more  or  less  fatality,  so  that  the  potato 
has  become  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and 
precarious  of  all  our  crops.    The  cause  of  this 
epidemic  is  still  very  much  involved  in  mys- 
tery, for  many  of  the  phenomena  accompanying 
it  were  very  anomalous,  if  not  contradictory. 
A  thousand  explanations,  more  or  less  plausible, 
have  been  offered  by  all  sorts  of  individuals, 
[scientific  and  practical;  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
the  waters,  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
have  by  turns  been  blamed;  and  the  subject 
has  been  so  frequently  discussed  in  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  social  circles,  that  it  has  become 
thoroughly  hackneyed.    The  theory,  however, 
most  generally  adopted  among  the  best  authori- 
ses at  present  is,  that  an  improper  system  of 
cultivation  carried  on  for  many  generations  has 
gradually  induced  changes  in  the  cells  of  the 
slant,  rendering  it  peculiarly  liable  to  disease, 
vhile  a  parasitic  fungus  is  present,  accelerating 
;he  morbid  action,  and  causing  it  to  assume  a 
)eculiar  form.    That  a  predisposition  to  disease 
xisted  in  the  potato  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
;pidemic,  is  pretty  generally  admitted.  We 
lave  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  plant  has 
vrogressively  deteriorated  and  become  weakened 
n  constitution  ever  since  its  introduction  to 
his  country.    In  proof  of  this  we  need  only 
ippeal  to  the  experience  and  observation  of 
ivery  farmer  for  the  last  fifty  years.  During 
his  period,  the  partial  failure  of  sets  when 
lanted,  the  increased  tendency  of  the  tubers  to 
ilecay  in  the  pits,  the  exceeding  rarity  of  blos- 
ms  and  fruit,  aud  the  much  smaller  yield  of 
e  crop,  are  all  indisputable  evidences  of  the 
egenerate  condition  of  the  plant ;  the  same 
mptoms  having  been  observed  in  every  coun- 
ty where  it  is  cultivated,  under  every  variety 
conditions  and   circumstances,  from  the 
rctic  zone  to  the  tropics,  and  from  the  sea- 
ore  to  the  mountain  plateau.    This  inherent 
eakness  is  the  accumulative  result  of  several 
verse  influences  operating  through  successive 
enerations.    One  cause  is  especially  notorious, 
t  is  a  law  of  nature  that  no  plant  can  be  pro- 
agated  indefinitely  by  any  other  agency  than 
lat  of  seed.    Plants  can  be  reproduced  to  an 
icalculable  extent  by  cuttings ;  but  ultimately 
re  power  to  reproduce  in  this  manner  becomes 
xhausted.    The   perennial  plant  puts  forth 


phyton  after  photon,  but  the  seed  is  necessary 
to  its  perpetuation.  "  Numerous  lower  animals 
are  also  reproduced  to  a  vast  extent  by  segmen- 
tation or  allied  processes,  but  ultimately  a  re- 
currence to  sexual  admixture  becomes  necessary 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species."  Now,  the 
tubers  of  the  potato  are  merely  underground 
stems,  wisely  provided  by  nature  as  a  supple- 
mentary mode  of  reproduction  to  ensure  the 
propagation  of  the  plant,  if  unfavorable  circum- 
stances should  prevent  the  development  of  the 
ordinary  blossoms  and  apples.  This  mode  will 
prove  effective  for  a  time,  and  it  is  one  which, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  will  bear  any 
kind  of  rough  treatment ;  but  recourse  must  be 
had  in  the  end  to  the  more  natural  and  primary 
method,  to  save  the  plant  from  degenerating 
and  becoming  extinct.  We  have  been  trying, 
on  the  contrary  (as  it  has  been  well  put  by  one 
author  on  the  subject),  with  a  marvellous  per- 
versity, to  make  individual  varieties  cultivated 
in  this  abnormal  manner  live  forever,  while  na- 
ture intended  them  to  live  only  for  a  time,  and 
then  from  parents  feeble  and  old  we  have  vainly 
expected  offspring  hardy  and  strong.  By  these 
malpractices  we  have  gradually  reduced  the 
constitution  of  successive  generations  and  varie- 
ties of  the  potato,  and  at  the  same  time  gradu- 
ally increased  the  activity  and  power  of  those 
morbific  agencies  provided  by  nature  for  ridding 
the  earth  of  feeble  and  degenerate  organisms, 
and  admonishing  and  punishing  those  who  vio- 
late her  immutable  laws. 

The  parasitic  fungus,  attending  and  accelera- 
ting the  epidemic  of  1845  and  1846,  is  the 
Botrytis  infestans,  consisting  of  a  number  of  in- 
terwoven cottony  threads  or  filaments,  producing 
upright  branched  stalks  bearing  the  seeds  in 
oval  cases.  It  first  attacks  the  leaves,  entering 
by  the  stomata  or  breathing  pores,  and  covering 
them  with  brown  blotches,  as  if  they  had  been 
burnt  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid, 
and  running  its  course  in  a  few  hours ;  so  that 
the  period  for  examination  of  the  leaves  is  often 
passed  over.  It  speedily  spreads  from  the 
leaves  to  the  tubers,  penetrating  them  with  its 
spawn,  and  completely  destroying  them.  The 
decay  of  the  tubers,  however,  is  often  caused, 
not  by  the  presence  of  the  parasite  in  them,  but ' 
by  its  action  on  the  leaves  preventing  the  elab- 
oration of  sap,  and  obstructing  the  admission  of 
air  and  transpired  fluids,  until  by  this  means 
the  stem  is  overcharged  with  moisture  and  ulti- 
mately rots ;  thus  depriving  the  half-ripe  tubers 
of  the  necessary  nutriment.  The  potato-botrytis 
belongs  to  a  large  genus  of  very  destructive 
fungi,  affecting  most  of  our  vegetables  and 
fruits ;  but  as  a  species  it  is  a  comparatively 
recent  introduction.  Facts  derived  from  nu- 
merous sources  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
did  not  exist  in  this  country  previous  to  the 
autumn  of  1844.    All  the  naturalists  who  ex- 
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amined  it  then  declared  it  tqgJbe  quite  new  to 
them.  It  is  considered  by  the  most  eminent 
botanists  to  be  of  American  origin,  peculiar  to 
the  potato,  and  accompanying  it  wherever  it 
grows  wild  in  its  native  country,  as  the  smut 
accompanies  the  corn  in  this.  From  South 
America  it  was  first  brought  to  St.  Helena  by 
the  north-east  trade  winds,  which  bring  from 
the  same  continent  those  singular  red  dust 
clouds,  which  the  microscope  of  Ehrenberg 
found  to  be  composed  of  vegetable  organisms, 
and  which  have  served  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  as  tallies  upon  the  viewless  winds,  in- 
dicating with  the  utmost  certainty  the  course  of 
their  currents,  however  complex. 

St.  Helena  lies  in  the  same  latitude  with 
Peru,  and  is  nearer  the  native  habitat  of  the 
potato  than  any  other  country  in  which  the 
disease  has  been  subsequently  experienced.  In 
this  land,  finding  the  condition  of  moisture  and 
temperature  favorable  to  its  development,  it  in- 
creased with  amazing  rapidity,  loading  the  air 
with  myriads  of  its  impalpable  seeds.  Thence 
it  seems  to  have  been  carried  by  the  winds  to 
Madeira  and  North  America ;  and  so  has  pro- 
gressed from  country  to  country,  gaining  new 
accessions  of  strength  and  numbers  from  every 
field,  speedily  making  it^  dread  presence  known 
wherever  it  .alighted.  It  reached  England  in 
the  autumn  of  1844,  and  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  confined  exclusively  to  the  south-western 
districts.  From  Kent  it  travelled  west  and 
north,  halting  midway  in  the  south  of  Scotland  \ 
so  that  the  crops  in  the  Highlands  were  that 
year  free  from  the  pest.  The  whole  of  Ireland 
was  devastated,  and  the  fearful  consequences  of 
the  visit  of  the  epidemic  to  that  unhappy 
country  are  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all : 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  poverty,  dying  of  starvation  in  their 
houses  and  by  the  waysides  ;  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  compelled  to  emigrate,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  simple  necessaries  of  life. 
In  1846,  it  proceeded  throughout  the  north  of 
Scotland,  where  its  effects  in  certain  districts 
were  scarcely  less  disastrous ;  thence  on  to"  the 
Shetland  and  Faroe  Islands,  and  to  northern 
latitudes,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  potato  in  that  direction  extended.  On 
the  Continent,  it  has  been  observed  to  progress 
in  a  similar  manner;  its  geographical  limits,  as 
well  as  its  intensity,  becoming  more  extended 
and  marked  with  each  succeeding  year.  It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  trace  the  distribution 
of  the  epidemic  from  its  original  source  in  the 
mountains  of  South  America,  to  the  various 
European  countries  over  whieh  it  passed,  as  it 
affords  a  clear  and  convincing  proof  of  its  vege- 
table nature ;  this  distribution,  as  we  have 
seen,  being  gradual  and  progressive,  not  ca- 
pricious and  accidental,  but  spreading  from 
place  to  place  in  obedience  to  certain  well- 


known  laws  of  climate,  proximity,  and  currents 
of  air — exactly  in*  the  manner  in  which  we 
should  have  anticipated*  Why  the  fungus 
should  have  been  introduced  in  1845  and  not 
in  previous  years,  and  why  it  should  then  all  at 
once  have  acquired  such  fearful  power,  we  can- 
not positively  tell, — no  more  than  we  can  tell 
why  the  memorable  plague  of  London,  or  those 
deadly  pestilences  which  swept  over  Europe, 
decimating  the  inhabitants,  should  have  sprung 
up  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  they  did. 
All  the  circumstantial  predisposing  causes  are 
unknown ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the 
potato  in  1845 — deteriorated  for  generations,* 
as  we  have  seen  it  to  be — had  passed  thai  limit 
of  endurance  which  sooner  or  later  will  occur 
in  the  constitution  of  every  plant  cultivated  in 
the  same  abnormal  manner,  so  that  it  possessed 
no  strength  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  fungi 
which  came  in  such  immense  numbers,  armed 
with  such  formidable  powers  of  destruction, 
and  peculiarly  favored  by  the  great  excess  of 
moisture,  sudden  variations  of  temperature,  and 
great  electrical  vicissitudes  which  then  pre- 
vailed. All  the  oldest  varieties,  worn  out  and 
enfeebled,  perish  at  once,  and  they  are  now  ex- 
tirpated,— a  red  Irish  potato,  once  the  sole 
variety  cultivated,  being  now  one  of  the  greatest 
rarities;  while  the  newer  kinds  raised  from 
seed  have  been  able  to  struggle  on  ever  since, 
offering  some  show  of  resistance  to  the  enemy, 
though  every  year  threatening  to  succumb  and 
leave  us  altogether  without  this  valuable  article 
of  food,  unless  we  arrest  the  calamity  by  a 
timely  Tearing  of  new  plants  from  seed,  obtained, 
.not  from  any  varieties  existing  in  this  country 
— which  would  infallibly  inherit  their  parents! 
weakness  of  constitution  and  predisposition  to  I 
disease — but  fresh  from  the  genuinely  wild  po-  ; 
tato  on  the  South  American  hills.  This  is  the 
only  effectual  and  lasting  cure.  It  is  to  be  I 
feared,  however, — as  such  a  method  will  neces- 
sarily involve  considerable  sacrifices,  and  the 
exercise  of  patience  for  some  years,  till  the  wild 
potato  has,  reached  a  remunerative  size,  and  ac-  j 
quired  a  palatable  taste, — that  it  will  not  be  I 
generally  adopted,  at  least,  until  matters  are 
much  worse  than  they  are  at  present. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TIMBER  of  KANSAS. 

Few  people  who  have  not  lived  in  a  prairie 
country,  have  any  conception  of  the  growth  of 
timber  in  Kansas.  This  growth,  during  the 
four  years  since  the  settlement  of  Kansas,  has 
entirely  changed  the  appearance  of  the  country 
in  some  localities.  Timber  flourishes  and  grows 
upon  our  prairies  as  well  as  in  any  country, 
provided  the  fire  is  kept  out.  It  is  these  an- 
nual fires  which  have  swept  over  the  country, 
year  after  year,  burning  the  young  growth,  and 
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causing  the  scarcity  of  timber,  which  was  ap- 
prehended to  he  a  serious  drawback  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country.  But  since  Kansas  has 
become  populated,  the  fires  in  a  measure  have 
been  prevented  from  entering  the  young  timber; 
and  now,  where  a  few  years  ago  the  bald  prai- 
rie was  conspicuous  for  its  barrenness,  many 
groves  of  young  and  vigorous  timber  change 
the  character  of  the  scene. 

Among  our  many  varieties  of  timber,  we 
have  those  best  adapted  to  the  wants  and  com- 
forts of  man.  The  walnut,  every  variety  of 
oak,  hickory,  pecan,  coffee  bean,  elm,  wild 
cherry,  locust,  linn  and  cotton  wood,  all  grow 
to  giant  size,  and  afford  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety, and  an  inexhaustible  supply. 

The  walnut  is  the  best  timber  we  have  ;  not 
only  because  of  its  large  and  general  growth, 
but  also  because  it  will  well  supply  the  place  of 
every  other  variety. 

It  is  an  excellent  building  timber,  good  fire 
wood,  and,  owing  to  its  susceptibility  of  a  fine 
j  polish,  makes  the  best  furniture.  The  oak 
i  ranks  next.  We  have  as  many  as  seven  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  same  species,  all  of  them 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer.  All 
!  of  the  other  varieties  of  timber  are  useful  for 
particular  purposes. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Clear,  ev'g  rain 
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Mean  of  the  week  78. 

Same  time  last  year  73. 

Rain  during  the  week  $  inch. 

Same  time  last  year  £  inch,  on  the  24th. 

We  were  last  year  at  this  time  in  the  middle 
9f  a  dry  spell,  which  lasted  until  the  12th  of 
9th  month. 

An  error  occurred  in  the  last  number,  in 
printing  "  noon  "  for  none  in  the  rain  statement. 

Homer  Eacbus. 


COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Touching  upon  the  yearnings  that  all  men, 
who  are  city  bred,  feel  at  some  time  or  other  to 
settle  down  among  trees  and  green  fields,  an  au- 
thor intimates  his  belief  that  a  great  portion  of 
those  who  possess  cultivated  minds  entertain  "a 
vague  and  undefined  sense  that  the  country  is 
the  scene  where  human  life  attains  its  happiest 
development  j"  that  they  cherish  a  hope,  though 
perhaps  a  faint  one,  that  they  may  yet  possess 
a  country  home  where  they  may  pass  their  last 
years  tranquitty,  far  from  the  tumult  of  cities, 
and  that  this  hope  is  founded  upon  "  the  in- 
stinctive desire  there  is  in  human  nature  to 
possess  some  portion  of  the  earth's  surface/" 
"  You  look  with  indescribable  interest  at  an 
acre  of  ground  which  is  your  own.  There  is 
something  remarkable  about  your  own  trees. 
You  have  a  sense  of  property  in  the  sunset  over 
your  own  hills.  And  there  is  a  perpetual  pleas- 
ure in  the  sight  of  a  fair  landscape  seen  from 
your  own  door/' 

We  will  not  follow  him  through  his  comments 
"  on  the  immense  variety  of  dwellings  which 
are  comprised  within  the  general  name  of  the 
country  home,  the  lordly  mansions  and  manor 
houses,  and  villas,"  but  propose  to  turn  at  once 
to  what  he  says  of  rustic  adornments  and  the 
decoration  of  the  Country  Home. 

"  In  these  days,"  says  the  writer,  "  when 
happily  the  social  and  sanitary  elevation  of  the 
masses  is  beginning  to  attract  something  of  the 
attention  it  deserves,  I  trust  that  reformers  will 
not  forget  the  powerful  influence  of  the  garden 
and  a  taste  for  gardening  concerns  in  elevating 
and  purifying  the  workingman's  mind,  and  add- 
ing interest  and  beauty  to  the  workingman's 
.home."  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  what  he  him- 
self has  done. 

"I  am,"  he  commences,  "the  possessor  of 
twelve  acres  of  mother  earth,  and  I  know  well 
what  pleasure  and  interest  are  to  be  found  in 
the  little  affairs  of  that  limited  tract.  My  study 
window  looks  out  into  a  corner  of  the  garden ; 
a  blank  wall  faces  it  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
feet.  When  I  came  here  I  found  that  corner 
sowed  with  potatoes,  and  that  wall  a  dead  ex- 
panse of  stone  and  mortar.  But  I  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  my  narrow  view,  and  so  con- 
trive that  it  should  look  cheerful  at  every  sea- 
son. And  now  the  corner  is  a  little  square  of 
as  soft  and  well  shaven  green  turf  as  can  be 
seen ;  through  which  snow  drops  and  crocuses 
peep  in  early  spring;  its  surface  is  broken  by 
two  clumps  of  evergreens,  laurels,  hollies,  ce- 
dars and  yews,  which  look  warm  and  pleasant 
all  the  winter  time  ;  and  over  one  clump  rises  a 
standard  rose  of  over  ten  feet  in  height,  which, 
as  I  look  from  my  window,  shows  like  a  crim- 
son cloud  in  summer.  The  blank  icall  is  no 
more,  but  beautiful  with  climbing  roses,  honey- 
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suckles,  fuschias  and  variegated  ivy.  What  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  me,  the  making  of  this  little 
improvement;  and  what  a  pleasure  it  is  still, 
every  time  I  look  at  it !"  But  he  adds  very 
justly  that  the  man  who  would  enjoy  life  in  a 
country  house  must  have  an  earnest  occupation, 
besides  the  making  and  delighting  in  his  home 
and  the  sweet  scenes  that  surround  it.  *  *  * 
¥  But  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  to  the  man  who 
has  a  busy  occupation  to  fill  up  his  busy  hours, 
there  is  no  purer  or  more  happy  recreation  than 
may  be  found  in  the  cares  and  interests  of  a 
country  home." — Rural  Register. 


WE  SLEEP  TOO  LITTLE. 

On  this  subject,  Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson  says : 
"As  a  habit  and  fashion  with  our  people,  we 
sleep  too  little.  It  is  admitted  by  all  those  who 
are  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  from  day  to  day, 
not  only  do  not  get  sufficient  sleep,  but  they  do 
not  get  sufficient  rest.    By  the  preponderance 
of  the  nervous  over  the  vital  temperament,  they 
need  all  the  recuperating  benefits  which  sleep 
can  offer  during  each  night  as  it  passes.  A  far 
better  rule  would  be  to  get  at  least  eight  hours' 
sleep,  and,  including  sleep,  ten  hours  of  incum- 
bent rest.    It  is  a  sad  mistake  that  some  make, 
who  suppose  themselves  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  in  affirming  that  persons  of  a  high- 
ly-wrought, nervous  temperament,   need — as 
compared  with  those  of  a  more  lymphatic  or 
stolid  organization — less  sleep.    The  truth  is 
that  where  power  is  expended  with  great  rapid- 
ity, by  a  constitutional  law,  it  is  regathered 
slowly;  the  reaction,  after  a  while,  demanding 
much  more  time  for  the  gathering  up  of  new 
force,  than  the  direct  effort  demands  in  expend 
ing  that  force.    Thus,  a  man  of  the  nervous 
temperament,  after  he  has  established  a  habit  of 
overdoing,  recovers  from  the  effect  of  such 
over-action  much  more  slowly  than  a  man  of 
different  temperament  would,  if  the  balance 
between  his  power  to  do  and  his  power  to  rest 
is  destroyed.    As  between  the  nervous  and  the 
lymphatic  temperaments,  therefore,  where  ex- 
cess of  work  is  demanded,  it  will  always  be 
seen  that,  at  the  elose  of  the  day's  labor, 
whether  it  has  been  of  muscle  or  thought,  the 
man  of  nervous  temperament,  who  is  tired, 
finds  it  difficult  to  fall  asleep,  sleeps  perturbed- 
ly,  wakes  up  excitedly,  and  is  more  apt  than 
otherwise  to  resort  to  stimulants  to  place  him- 
self in   condition'  for   pleasurable  activity. 
While  the  man  of  lymphatic  temperament, 
.when  tired,  falls  asleep,  sleeps  soundly  and  un^ 
interruptedly,  and  wakes  up  in  the  morning  a 
new  man.    The  facts  are  against  the  theory 
that  nervous  temperaments  recuperate  quickly 
from  the  fatigues  to  which  their  possessors  are 
subjected.    Three-fourths  of  our  drunkards  are 


from  the  ranks  of  the  men  of  nervous  tempera- 
ments. Almost  all  opium-eaters  in  our  country 
— and  their  name  is  legion — are  persons  of  the 
nervous,  or  ,  nervous-sanguine  temperaments. 
Almost  all  the  men  in  the  country  who  become 
the  victims  of  narcotic  drug-medication,  are  of 
the  nervous  or  nervous-sanguine  tempera- 
ments." 

Dr.  Cornell,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  corroborative  of  the  above  as  an 
explanation  of  the  frequency  of  insanity.  He 


"  The  most  frequent  and  immediate  cause  of 
insanity,  and  one  of  the  most  important  to 
guard  against,  is  the  want  of  sleep.  Indeed,  so 
rarely  do  we  see  a  recent  case  of  insanity  that 
is  not  preceded  by  want  of  sleep,  that  it  is  re- 
garded as  almost  a  sure  precursor  of  mental  de- 
rangement. Notwithstanding  strong  heredita- 
ry predisposition,  if  they  sleep  well  they  will 
not  become  insane.  No  advice  is  so  good, 
therefore,  to  those  who  have  recovered  from  an 
attack,  or  to  those  who  are  in  delicate  health, 
as  that  of  securing,  by  all  means,  sound,  regu- 
lar and  refreshing  sleep." 

"And,"  says  Dr.  Spicer,  "there  is  no  fact 
more  clearly  established  in  the  physiology  of 
man  than  this,  that  the  brain  expends  its  ener- 
gies and  itself  during  the  hours  of  wakeful- 
ness, and  that  these  are  recuperated  during 
sleep;  if  the  recuperation  does  not  equal  the 
expenditure,  the  brain  withers — this  is  insan- 
ity. Thus  it  is  that,  in  earjg  English  history, 
persons  who  were  condemned  to  death  by  being 
prevented  from  sleeping,  always  died  raving 
maniacs ;  thus  it  is  also,  that  those  who  starve 
to  death  become  insane ;  the  brain  is  not  nour- 
ished, and  they  cannot  sleep." — Country  Gen- 
tleman. 


True  Goodness  is  like  the  glowworm  in  this, 
that  it  shines  most  when  no  eyes,  except  those 
of  heaven,  are  upon  it. — Anon. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  little  export  demand 
for  Flour,  and  only  a  few  hundred  barrels  sold  for 
the  supply  of  the  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $5  35  a 
5  50  per  barrel  for  superfine,  $5  50  a  6  00  for 
extra,  $6  12  a  6  50  for  extra  family,  and  $7  00  up  to 
$57  50  for  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal 
are  quoted  at  $4  50  a  4  62  for  the  former,  and  $4  for 
the  latter.  The  last  sale  of  Brandywine  sold  at  $4  25. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  small,  and  the 
prices  are  lower.  Prime  Pennsylvania  red  afloat 
sold  at  $1  30  a  1  33,  and  good  white  at  $1  38  a 
1  45.  Rye  is  steady  at  $1  03.  Corn  is  dull,  and 
prime]  yellow  is  worth  80  cents.  Oats  are  firm  ; 
sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  76  cents.  Prices  of 
Barley  and  Malt  are  nominal.  A  sale  of  the  latter 
was  reported  at  $1  75. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  ranges  from  $5  50  to  $5  75 
per  64  lbs.,  Timothy  from  $2  25  to  $2  50,  and  Flax- 
seed from  $2  37J  to  $2  50  per  bushel. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
(Continued  from  page  323.) 

Some  time  afterwards,  one  Price,  priest  of 
ilanvawr  in  Merionethshire,  was  severe  against 
riends  for  tithes,  and  some  Friends  came 
e  own  to  me  to  Welch-Pool,  with  an  account 
lereof.    I  considered  his  proceeding  upon  a 
uo  minus  from  the  exchequer,  and  caused  an 
j;torney  to  appear  for  the  Friends,  and  he,  in 
few  terms,  brought  me  a  writ  of  charges 
gainst  the  priest.    When  I  had  it,  I  was  in  a 
j:eat  straight  what  to  do  with  it,  for  I  knew  if 
ie  priest  was  taken  upon  it,  it  would  exaspe- 
,te  him  against  Friends.    I  sent  for  some  of 
iese  Friends  to  be  at  our  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
jolobran,  which  they  belonged  to.  I  told  them 
i  hat  my  judgment  was  in  the  matter,  and 
:  Itat  though  there  was  a  writ  of  costs  obtained 
!  I  ainst  the  priest,  yet  it  was  not  expedient  to 
,  l.ve  it  executed.    I  told  them,  I  thought  it 

I  jbuld  be  more  convenient  for  them,  to  take 
t  |e  writ,  show  it  to  the  deputy  sheriff,  and  tell 
•  !  tnthe  whole  case;  but  to  take  care  that  the  writ 
8  \  ould  not  be  left  with  him ;  which  was  well 

I I  proved  of,  and  the  Friends  did  accordingly, 
j  |  d  kept  the  writ.  The  deputy  sheriff  knew 
;  pat  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  Friends, 
:  i  d  was  ready  to  do  what  he  could  for  them. 

li  he  blazed  it  abroad,  that  the  Quakers  had 
Jjb  a  writ  against  the  priest;  and  the  poor 
j  est  was  afraid  of  coming  to  the  steeple  house 
i  several  days,  to  perform  his  service,  till  he 


employed  somebody  to  come  to  Friends  to  make 
an  end  of  the  matter;  and  I  never  heard  that 
he  troubled  Friends  again  for  tithe,  while  he 
was  there. 

About  that  time  that  I  was  at  London  to 
visit  Friends,  there  sprung  up  a  new  informer, 
whose  name  was  David  Maurice,  he  lived  at  a 
place  called  Pen-y-bont  in  Denbighshire,  and 
was  newly  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  of  Montgomery.  He  that  recommended 
him,  informed  that  he  was  a  sober  man,  and 
not  given  to  persecution ;  but  soon  after  he  had 
his  commission,  he  appeared  to  be  a  great  per- 
secutor, not  only  of  our  Friends,  but  of  other 
dissenters  also. 

The  said  David  Maurice,  (upon  the  7th  day 
of  the  First  month,  called  March,  167 f.)  came 
into  a  meeting  at  Cloddiecochion  with  about  14 
or  15  persons,  most  of  them  armed,  where  a 
small  number  of  our  Friends  were  waiting  in 
silence  upon  the  Lord.  He  requesting  us  to  de- 
part; our  friend  Jhomas  Lloyd  requested  of 
him  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time  before  our  be- 
ing dispersed,  which  he  readily  granted,  and  he 
and  his  followers  sat  amongst  us.  Thomas 
Lloyd  uttered  a  few  words,  by  way  of  defining 
true  religion,  and  what  the  true  worship  was; 
all  which,  David  Maurice  approved  of  as  sound, 
and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England;  yet  notwithstanding,  he  fined  T. 
Lloyd  20?.  for  preaching,  though  he  was  no 
magistrate  of  the  corporation,  and  he  fined  the 
house  201.  and  5s.  a  piece  for  the  hearers. 
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And  on  the  16th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1675,  he 
caused  to  be  driven  from  Thomas  Lloyd,  four 
cows  and  a  mare,  all  worth  about  16£,  by  two 
of  his  servants,  one  of  them  being  his  clerk, 
and  the  other  his  tenant,  and  no  officer  of  the 
corporation,  nor  of  the  parish,  nor  of  that  allot- 
ment of  the  hundred,  in  place  with  them. 
These  were  lurking  near  the  ground  about  two 
hours  before  day,  and  drove  away  the  cattle  be- 
fore sun-rise,  and  they  were  brought  out  of  the 
county  into  his  own  domains. 

The  same  day  about  the  dawning  thereof,  the 
said  drivers,  by  a  warrant  from  the  said  David 
Maurice,  rudely  broke  through  a  neighbor's 
fields,  to  the  ground  of  Thomas  Lewis  of  Clod- 
diecochion, and  drove  from  him  six  cows,  two 
oxen  and. two  heifers;  alleging  for  his  offence, 
that  the  said  T.  Lewis  suffered  a  meeting  to  be 
at  his  house,  though  the  said  David  Maurice 
was  at  that  meeting  himself,  and  not  only  al- 
lowed of  the  time,  but  approved  what  was 
spoken  there.  • 

About  the  same  time,  Charles  Lloyd  of  Dolo- 
bran  had  ten  young  beasts  taken  from  him,  by 
John  Jones  o£  Golynog,  an  attorney -at- law, 
who  was  that  year  an  overseer  of  the  poor  in 
the  parish  of  Myvod,  together  with  the  petty 
constable,  &c,  upon  a  warrant  from  the  said 
David  Maurice,  the  only  informer  and  busy 
justice  upon  this  mercenary  act  in  our  borders, 
for  preaching  at  Cloddiecochion,  within  the 
liberties  of  Welch-Pool,  the  14th  of  the  First 
month,  167 1,  though  the  said  Charles  Lloyd 
was  not  at  that  place  that  day,  nor  many  days 
before  or  after  at  any  meeting.  David  Jones 
of  Branyarth,  for  being  a  hearer  at  the  said 
meeting  at  Cloddiecochion,  had  a  brass  pan,  for 
his  own  proper  fines,  taken  from  him,  and 
one  cow  for  the  pretended  inability  of  others 
convicted,  upon  a  warrant  from  the  said^David 
Maurice  of  Pen-y-bont.  IJut  nothing  was 
taken  from  me,  though  my  family  was  at  the 
meeting,  and  I  lived  within  the  limits  of  the 
corporation. 

I  being  at  this  time  in  London,  and  my  ser- 
vice there  pretty  much  in  the  time  of  the  said 
persecution,  my  dear  friend  Charles  Lloyd  sent 
me  up  a  full  and  large  account  of  the  sufferings 
of  Friends  there,  by  this  wicked  informer  Da- 
vid Maurice ;  and  when  I  had  read  and  consid- 
ered them,  I  was  under  a  great  consideration, 
what  way  to  take  to  prevent  the  farther  intend- 
ed mischief  of  this  man ;  and  I  laid  their  inno- 
cent and  faithful  sufferings  in  secret  before  the 
great  God  of  heaven,  who  hath  the  hearts  of 
all  men  in  his  hand,  and  may  order  them  as 
eeemeth  good  to  him. 

After  this,  when  the  time  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  was  come,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  told 
the  court,  M  he  had  received  no  new  commis- 
sions i"  which  being  read,  and  this  D.  Maurioe 


being  then  present,  and  finding  himself  lef 
out,  fell  into  a  great  rage  and  passion. 

In  a  little  time,  the  said  D.  Maurice  went  t< 
London,  and  was  put  into  commission  again 
but  being  made  high  sheriff  of  the  county  thi 
year,  he  could  not  act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  | 
so  he  fell  into  a  great  rage,  for  that  the  sai< 
office  was  like  to  be  chargeable  to  him.  S- 
that  year  we  had  peace  and  quietness;  ant 
when  his  sheriff-ship  was  over,  he  was  comin| 
through  a  brook  called  Lynlleth,  near  his  owi 
house  at  Pen-y-bont,  and  it  was  supposed  hi 
horse  threw  him,  and  he  was  carried  down  into 
the  river  Tannat  a  considerable  way,  and  ther< 
miserably  perished.  Thus  the  Lord  helped  u 
through  all  our  afflictions  and  troubles  :  and  w< 
see,  "  That  they  that  trust  in  the  I^ord  shal 
not  be  confounded,  but  are  as  Mount  Sion,  tha 
cannot  be  removed ;  and  as  the  hills  be  aroun< 
about  Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  around  abou 
his  people ;  blessed  and  praised  be  his  hol^ 
name  for  ever  and  ever  evermore,  saith  nr 
soul." 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1674,  I  went  tt 
visit  my  ancient  dear  friend  George  Fox,  wh 
was  a  prisoner  in  Worcester.  I  passed  througl 
Herefordshire,  and  had  some  meetings  there, 
staid  with  my  friend  George  Fox  for  some  time 
He  told  me  how  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  tha 
he  was  indicted  for  refusing  the  oath  of  alle 
giance  j  that  he  had  been  twice  removed  by  ai 
habeas  corpus  to  London;  that  he  had  his  tria 
there,  and  no  error  being  found  in  bis  indict 
ment,  he  was  returned  back  again  to  his  prisoi 
at  Worcester.  As  he  was  opening  his  case  tt 
me,  I  thought  there  might  be  sufficient  errors 
found  in  his  indictment  to  get  him  discharged 
I  told  him  of  a  counsellor,  Thomas  Corbet,  \ 
friend  of  mine,  then  in  London,  who  was  ver 
excellent  in  finding  out  errors ;  so  after  somil 
consideration,  he  sent  next  post  for  an  habeai 
corpus,  which  came  down  in  a  little  time,  anc 


the  sheriff  was  served  with  it ;  so  we  set  for 
ward,  G.  Fox  went  in  the  coach  with  the  sher 
iff  and  clerk  of  the  peace  of  Worcester,  and  ] 
rode  on  my  horse  along  with  the  coach,  and  no 
other  friend  with  us. 

We  came  to  London  the  8th  of  the  Twelfth  if 
month,  and  when  we  came  there,  several  id 
Friends  much  admired  that  he  should  be  re^  if! 
moved  up  again;  for  he  was  something  private!  Co» 
in  the  matter.  He  desired  the  Friends,  whcj  lis 
had  the  management  of  the  business  before,  to  ^ 
let  me  have  a  copy  of  the  record,  which  was  u 
pretty  difficult  to  be  had;  for  several  thought1  |f 
it  was  to  little  or  no  purpose  :  but  G.  Fox  wa« 
not  satisfied  till  I  had  it.  I  had  acquaint 
counsellor  Corbet  of  the  whole  case,  as  far  as 
could  understand  it,  before  I  could  see  a  coj 
of  the  record;  and  about  the  tenth  hour  in  tl 
night,  William  Mead  came  with  me  to  coi 
sellor  Corbet  with  it.    When  he  had  read 
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he  said,  there  were  several  important  errors  in 
it  ;  which  put  W.  Mead  to  a  consideration 
how  that  could  be  :  and  he  desired  the  counsel- 
lor to  show  him  one  error.  The  counsellor 
ty  showed  him  several%errors.  W.  Mead  seemed 
to  wonder,  that  such  great  errors  could  not 
have  been  found  out  by  other  counsel. 

The  next  morning  being  the  11th  of  the  12th 


month,  we  went  to  court,  where  some  other 


counsellors  moved  first  on  G.  Fox's  behalf,  and 
they  were  pretty  close  upon  some  things,  but 
they  knew  not  of  any  errors  in  the  indictment. 
All  this  while  counsellor  Corbet  was  silent. 
a4  Counsellor  Walcott  was  against  G.  Fox  (and 
^fearing  lest  they  should  find  some  errors  in  the 
w  indictment,)  he  moved,  that  the  oath  should  be 
^  tendered. again  to  Gr.  Fox.    Upon  which,  coun- 
sellor Corbet  stood  up  and  moved,  M  That  there 
u^  was  no  imprisonment  in  case  of  premunire." 
unit;  Whereupon  the  Chief  Justice  Hale  said,  "  Mr. 
io!j  Corbet,  you  should  have  come  sooner,  at  the 
W beginning  of  the  term  with  that  plea."  He  an- 
swered, "  We  could  not  get  a  copy  of  the  return 
M  and  of  the  indictment."    The  Judge  replied, 
nq  "  You  should  have  told  us,  and  we  would  have 
^  forced  them  to  have  made  a  return  sooner." 
re.l  Then*  said  Judge  Wild,  "  Mr.  Corbet,  you  go 
upon  general  terms;  and  if  it  be  so  as  you 
tk  say,  we  have  committed  many  errors  in  the  Old 
M  Baily,  and  in  other  courts."    Corbet  was  posi- 
tive, "That  bylaw  they  could  not  imprison 
toil  upon  a  premunire."    The  Judge  said,  "  There 
lict  is  summons  in  the  statute."    "  Yes,"  said  Cor- 
isonbet,  "but  summons  is  not  imprisonment;  for 
(summons  is  in  order  to  a  trial."    "  Well,"  said 
wnphe  Judge,  "  we  must  have  time  to  look  in  our 
books,  and  consult  the  statutes."    So  the  hear- 
t,  ling  was  put  off"  till  next  day.    As  we  were  go- 
verjing  out  of  Westminster  Hall,  some  Friends 
sol  were  much  troubled,  that  the  Welch  counsel- 
ed! lor  should  start  such  a  plea,  contrary  to  the 
an  opinion  of  the  Judges,  and  all  the  counsellors ; 
foi  and  some  of  them  said,  they  thought  G.  Fox 
het  would  have  been  discharged,  if  the  counsellor 
had  not  put  in  that  plea.    But  honest  plain 
Gr.  Fox,  said,  he  had  a  fine  trial,  and  was  cheer- 
ful in  his  spirit.    I  desired  Friends  to  have  a 
!ftl  little  patience,  for  I  thought  the  Welch  coun- 
rerft-ellor  would  stand  upon  his  own  legs.    So  I 
rent  to  the  Hall  again,  and  staid  for  counsellor 
.wlporbet  till  the  court  was  up;  and  when  I  found 
ifl  laim,  I  told  him,  he  had  started  that  which 
e,l  many  thought  he  could  not  make  good ;  and  if 
hi  I  jo,  it  would  be  a  reflection  upon  me,  and  the 
igiWelch  counsellor,  as  they  called  him;    He  de- 
tKiired  me  to  bring  him  that  evening  another 
Jppy  of  the  record,  besides  what  he  had.  So  I 
aJ;ot  one,  and  went  with  it  to  him;  and  he  writ 
■M  n  the  margin  something  in  French,  and  gave 
t.i  t  me  again,  and  desired  me  to  go  with  it  to 
iill  Thomas  Rudyard,  who  was  an  attorney  in  Lon- 
jljion  for  Gr.  Fox,  and  desire  him  to  deliver  it 


that  night  to  Judge  Hale,  and  he  would  take 
the  other  himself  to  Judge  Wild ;  and  then  he 
thought  there  would  be  little  discourse  of  that 
matter  more.  And  so  it  happened.  For,  the 
next  day  they  chose  rather  to  let  that  plea  fall, 
and  begin  with  the  errors  of  the  indictment ; 
and  when  they  came  to  be  opened,  they  were 
so  many  and  so  gross,  that  the  Judges  were  all  of 
opinion,  the  indictment  was  quashed  and  void, 
and  that  Gr.  Fox  ought  to  have  his  liberty.  Up- 
on which,  proclamation  was  made,  "  That  if 
any  had  any  thing  to  say  against  George  Fox, 
let  them  come  forth  and  they  shall  be  heard, 
otherwise  he  is  discharged."  And  so  he  was 
set  at  liberty. 

Counsellor  Corbet,  who  plead  this  cause,  got 
great  fame  by  it ;  for  many  of  the  lawyers  told 
him,  he  had  brought  that  to  light  which  had 
not  been  known  before,  as  to  the  *  not  impris- 
oning upon  a  premunire."  And  after  the  trial, 
a  Judge  said  to  him,  "You  have  attained  a 
great  deal  of  honor  by  pleading  George  Fox's 
cause  so  in  court." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  UNSEEN. 


When  you  walk  out  of  an  evening,  in  that 
season,  which  our  language  beautifully  names 
the  Fall,  and  behold  the  leaves  drooping  withered 
from  the  trees,  and  the  forest  tinted  with  the 
hues  of  decay,  and  the  herbage  wilting  back 
into  the  earth,  you  have  before  you  the  fate  of 
all  things  seen.  They  exist  but  for  a  brief 
period,  and  then  wither  away.  But  is  the  vital 
principle  which  once  sustained  them  also  per- 
ished? It  has  only  withdrawn  its  supplies. 
When  the  spring  returns,  it  will  again  send 
forth  a  new  outgrowth  of  foliage,  and  again 
clothe  the  fields  with  verdure.  But  that  vital 
principle,  which  is  the  worker  in  all  these 
changes,  is  one  of  the  things  which  are  unseen. 
You  behold  the  foliage  which  perishes  year 
by  year ;  but  that  vital  principle  of  vegetation, 
which  has  been  at  work  unceasingly  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  you  never  saw. 
It  is  around  you  and  beneath  your  foot,  where- 
soever you  tread  the  fielcls  of  summer  or  of 
winter ;  it  is  the  agency  whereby  the  earth  is 
clothed  in  beauty ;  but  it  is  invisible.  In  all 
that  we  admire  in  the  seasons,  it  is  the  unseen 
which  is  substantial,  being  the  real,  the  abid- 
ing ;  that  which  is  seen  is  only  the  transient 
form. 

Among  ourselves  it  is  not  the  mortal  frame 
we  value  most.  ,  The  body  is  estimated  only  as 
it  subserves  the  purposes  of  the  soul,  and  when 
it  is  separated  therefrom  we  hide  it  away  in  the 
earth.  What  we  love  and  value  in  one  another 
is  the  spiritual  and  moral  being.  That  is  it 
which  gives  his  highest  value  to  the  man. 
But  that  you  never  saw.    The  friend  that  sits 
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by  your  side,  in  respect  to  all  that  you  love 
and  honor,  is  an  invisible  being.  You  never 
saw  with  the  bodily  eye  that  kind  and  intelli- 
gent spirit  which  you  love.  You  see  only  the 
signs  of  his  existing  features  and  the  motions 
of  the  body.  In  man  himself,  that  which  is 
unseen  is  all  that  gives  value  to  that  which  is 
seen. 

Your  own  soul  stands  to  you  in  the  same  re- 
lation. You  are  invisible  to  yourself.  That  in 
you  which  you  see  not,  and  cannot  see,  controls 
that  part  of  you  which  you  do  see.  The  visible 
part  of  a  man's  own  self  is  the  servant  of  that 
part  of  him  which  is  invisible. 

Nay,  the  very  earth  on  which  we  tread,  with 
all  the  system  of  worlds  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
the  creature  of  unseen  laws,  and  moves  at  their 
command.  The  eye  of  the  astronomer  can  look 
out  upon  moving  worlds;  but  that  which  is 
greater  than  all  worlds,  which  moulded  them 
into  shape,  which  makes  them  what  they  are, 
and  sends  them  on  their  way  through  the 
heavens,  he  cannot  see.  It  is  with  the  eye  and 
the  labor  of  his  mind  that  he  has  to  get  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  realities  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  thereby  alone  can  he  make  certain 
to  himself  the  knowledge  of  what  he  sees.  And 
that  unseen  he  knows  to  be  the  very  life  and 
energy  of  what  is  seen.  The  earth  may  break 
into  pieces,  the  universe  may  crumble  away, 
but  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  workings 
of  that  same  unseen  power,  which  abideth  for- 
ever. 

To  see  is  to  believe,  but  to  believe  nothing 
except  what  one  can  see  is  not  so  sensible  as 
most  people  think.  All  the  greatest  and  most 
valuable  things  that  we  know  of  are  unseen. 
And  is  it  strange  that  the  Author  of  them  all 
should  be  above  our  sight,  and  that  the  highest 
blessings  of  his  grace  should  be  submitted  only 
to  the  grasp  of  faith  ?  It  is  no  good  reason 
for  rejecting  the  offers  of  the  gospel  that  they 
are  presented  to  the  discernment  of  the  spirit. 

Are  not  Christians  liable  to  an  error  of  this 
kind  ?  and  are  not  many  hours  of  doubt,  of 
clouded  hope  and  wavering  faith,  due  to  an  un- 
der current  of  unbelief,  springing  from  that 
debasement  of  our  nature  which  leads  us,  most 
unreasonably,  to  confine  belief  to  the  limits  of 
our  senses  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
often,  when  we  pray  for  faith,  the  real  craving 
of  the  spirit  is  for  sight  ? 

We  need  daily  to  detain  our  thoughts  and  to 
practise  our  hearts  ^in  meditation  upon  the 
value  of  those  things  proposed  to  faith  in  the 
promises  of  the  gospel.  Thus  shall  we  find  our 
inward  man  renewed  and  strengthened  day  by 
day,  while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,  but  at  those  which  are  unseen ;  for  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal. — Sunday 
School  Times. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
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It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  slightest  surprise, 
that  the  subject  of  the  war  and  its  taxes,  is  en- 
listing so  many  pens  as  is  now  manifest  in  the 
columns  of  this  paper,  for  it  is  one  of  the  very 
deepest  interest,  not  only  to  the  follower  of  the' 
peaceful  Messiah's  kingdom,  but  likewise  to 
the  whole  nation  at  large ;  and  one  in  which 
the  Society  of  Friends  is  called  upon  to  bear 
a  testimony  different  from  any  other  they  ever 
bore  before  the  world,  for  whilst  it  becomes 
their  duty  to  be  clearly  understood  that  they 
are  the  disciples  of  Him  who  declared  His 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  and  consequently 
his  followers  could  not  fight ;  yet,  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  they  are  in  this  world  subjected  to 
its  laws,  its  government  and  policy,  and  are 
loudly  called  upon  to  manifest  their  loyalty  to 
that  form  of  government  under  which  they 
have  been  more  happy  and  enjoyed  more 
liberty  of  conscience  than  they  could  have  done 
under  any  other  form  existing  on  earth ;  and 
that  form  of  government  is  now  threatened  to 
be  overthrown  by  an  immense  mob,  embracing 
one- third,  perhaps,  of  its  subjects  to  the  South, 
whilst  their  friends  and  sympathizers  are  stir- 
ring up  riot  and  rebellion  in  our  midst;  thereby 
giving  such  aid  and  comfort  as  will  lengthen 
and  strengthen  the  bloody  struggle  ;  exhibiting 
a  spectacle  unequalled  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
of  a  people  engaged  in  overthrowing  a  form  of 
government  they  themselves  created,  under 
which  all  their  rights  were  protected,  and  whose 
administration  they  had  an  equal  voice  in  con- 
trolling, and  this  that  they  might  have  the  un- 
trammelled liberty  to  enslave,  and  tread  under 
foot  the  right  of  a  fellow  being,  already  de- 
graded to  beastial  service;  placing  the  princi- 
pal executive  of  the  nation  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  executive  of  the  laws  of  a  State, 
county,  or  township,  who  having  a  writ  placed 
in  his  hands,  finds  himself  powerless  to  execute 
the  laws  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  an 
armed  mob,  so  that  it  is  certainly  self-evident1 
$o  every  sane,  reasoning,  rational  mind,  that-  ^ 
there  presents  to  this  government,  founded  on  iijsj; 
the  common  principle  of  human  policy  and; 
human  laws,  but  the  two  expedients,  the  one  j  %p 
to  acknowledge  itself  powerless  to  execute  its'  ^ / 
laws  and  submit  to  the  rebellion,  the  other  to  k-  . 
struggle  on  in  its  bloody  work  to  enforce  them.  ^ 
Therefore,  the  peaceful  advocates  of  the  Mes-  $V 
siah's  kingdom  should  connect  the  wisdom  of  ^ 
the  serpent  with  the  harmless  disposition  of  I  ^ 
the  dove,  which  would  tend  to  convince  the  ^ 
world  that  they  have  no  disposition  to  prolong 
the  bloody  struggle  by  attempting  to  obstruct  the 
evolutions  of  the  wheels  of  that  government, 
which  their  Divine  Lord  and  Lawgiver  taught 
them  to  submit  to,  in  commanding  them  to  be 
subject  to  the  powers  that  be ;  and  thus  like 
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him  submit  to  things  as  they  are,  instead  of 
getting  into  the  very  same  spirit  of  war  in 
order  to  force  them  into  what  they  should  be  j 
which  would  most  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
the  true  government  of  the  Messiah,  (which 
must  become  the  government  of  the  world  be- 
fore there  is  any  stability  or  security  in  any 
form  of  government)  which  cannot  violate  any 
Divine  law,  and  consequently  no  more  permit 
one  brother  to  slay  another  than  it  will  one  to 
enslave  his  fellow ;  and  that  testimony  which 
will  most  effectually  do  this,  is  the  best  one  to 
be  borne.  Timely  remembering  that  it  is  not 
the  action  of  men  that  are  sinful,  or  that  are 
righteous  and  exemplary,  but  the  principle 
from  whence  they  proceed,  consequently  dif- 
ferent individuals  will  be,  perhaps,  righteously 
concerned  to  different  courses  according  to  the 
weight  of  circumstances  by  which  they  may  be 
surrounded,  viewing  these  things  from  dif- 
ferent points, — for  whilst  a  truly  concerned 
Scott  and  cotemporaries  in  a  bloody  struggle 
through  which  this  nation  once  passed  "felt 
themselves  at  no  liberty  to  touch,  taste,  or  han- 
dle any  of  these  blood-stained  accompaniments, 
yet  the  difference  in  the  now  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, miglit  be  such  as  to  make  other 


out  vain  man's  embruing  his  hands  in  his  fel- 
low's blood ;  although  it  might  have  been  through 
a  great  deal  of  tribulation,  suffering,  and  per- 
haps martyrdom  on  the  part  of  the  faithful ;  as 
such  has  frequently  been  the  test  by  which  the 
truly  devoted  have  been  tried,  in  the  removal 
of  a  very  great  evil  and  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  a  lasting  good.  And  it  is  only 
man,  intelligent  man,  the  noblest  work  of 
God,  who  through  his  free  agency  has  and  ex- 
ercises the  prerogative  to  trample  under  foot 
the  Divine  law,  the  result  of  which  is  that  his 
plans,  contrivances  and  governments  are  fre- 
quently and  constantly  becoming  Babels  of  con- 
fusion in  which  they  cannot  understand  each 
other's  language.  As  nothing  can  or  even  will 
stand  which  is  at  variance  with  the  Divine 
mind.  For  in  accordance  with  this  law,  the 
whole  planetary  world  moves,  on  in  its  regular 
rounds  without  any  jar  or  ever  coming  in  con- 
tact with  each  other;  the  beasts  roam  over  the 
plain  in  happy  contentment  without  any  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  their  being;  whilst  in  the 
same  state  of  correct  order,  the  fowls  wing 
their  flight  through  the  air  by  which  we  are 
surrounded;  whilst  from  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty  deep  the  silver  scaled  fish  leap  up  in 


form  of  testimony  more  convincing,  but  of  I  dumb  subscription  to,  and  acknowledgement  of 


which  the  writer  could  not  be  a  competent 
judge,  being  himself  too  much  of  a  wanderer 
amongst  the  tombs,  yet  could  always  safely  give 
Fox's  counsel,  "mind  the  light,"  and  add 
thereunto  "  correct  reason  will  never  seriously 
host  conflict  with  Divine  revelation ;"  and  reason 
teaches  that  a  man's  horses  and  cattle,  houses 
and  lands,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment liable  to  be  seized,  and  out  of  which  this 
military  fine  would  be  made  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  operations  of  government,  would  be  just 
as  effective  in  carrying  on  the  war,  and  just  as 
much  his  property  as  his  gold  or  silver  or  bank 
notes  would  be,  and  no  true  follower  of  the 
cute  Lamb  could  consistently  smuggle  or  conceal  his 
f  ai  property  from  the  agents  of  the  government ; 
lent  consequently  in  the  effect  produced  the  result 
dial  would  be  the  same,  only  the  difference  in  the 
1  oj  individual's  conscience  in  submitting  thereunto ; 
anl  as  the  writer  well  remembers  in  youth  refusing 
odi  to  pay  a  military  requisition,  that  the  collector, 
eit  out  of  what  he  professed  to  be  a  humane  chari- 
er ft  stable  feeling,  stepped  to  an  unlocked  cash 
len  !  drawer  and  took  therefrom  the  amount  required, 
to  as  he  said  that  course  would  be  the  least  trouble 
d  &  and  distress  of  any  other. 

d  o  And  oh !  that  none  may  be  influenced  by 
tif  no  higher  motives  than  a  mere  compromise 
los|  with  worldly  policy.  For  the  Lord  of  all  the 
M  earth  will  do  right,  and  govern  the  world  of 
mankind  aright,  whenever  man  is  prepared  to 
Mjf submit  to  that  government,  and  would  have 
» iff  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  and  let  the 
oppressed  go  free  in  his  own  good  time,  with- 


the  same  Divine  law,  whilst  far  in  the  wilderness 
where  human  eye  never  saw,  nor  the  savage 
foot  never  trod,  there  the  blooming  forest  smiles, 
and  the  blushing  rose  opens  its  leaves  to  the 
morning  sun  in  meek  obedience  to  this  same 
power,  which  regards,  upholds,  connects  and 
equals  all ;  but  none  of  which  would  be  sus- 
tained for  a  moment  in  these  pleasant  relations, 
had  they  like  man  the  power  and  will  to  run 
at  variance  with,  >and  thwart  the  purposes  of 
the  Divine  mind,  and  man  like  them  will  be 
restored  to  the  Divine  harmony,  whenever 
ready  to  as  faithfully  yield  obedience  to  this 
same  law.  C  0.  N. 


CHILDHOOD. 


How  artless  is  childhood,  even  in  its  arts  ! 
How  transparent,  how  easily  seen  through ! 
When  wisely  dealt  with,  children  shed  the 
purest  tears  of  penitence  that  are  ever  shed  on 
earth.  And  how  full  of  trust  is  early  child- 
hood !  The  child  lives  and  moves,  and  has  its 
being  in  eternity.  It  knows  nothing  of  the 
beginning  of  life,  or  of  its  ending.  Over  it  im- 
mortality broods,  like  the  day. 

But  above  ajf,  how  absolute, 


an< 


pr 


omismsr. 


and 


uncom- 

god-like  is  a  child's  sense  of 
right !  He  recognizes  no  limitation  to  the  law 
of  duty.  He  knows  not  policy  until  he  learns 
it  from  the  evil  practices  of  the  world.  Repeat 
to  a  child  the  immortal  lessons  of  peace  and 
love  which  Christ  uttered,  and  he  instantly 
recognizes  the  very  commandments  of  God;  and 
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asks,  "  Why  do  men  ill-treat  one  another  ?" 
With  a  terrible  fidelity  of  application  he  turns 
your  instructions  directly  upon  you,  and  de- 
mands, since  such  is  God's  law,  why  do  you  do 
thus  and  so  ? — Anon. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  cannot  unite  with  C.  M.  in  his  regret  that 
the  communication  of  N.  R.,  6th  mo.  27th, 
should  have  appeared  in  your  paper,  but  think 
there  should  be  great  freedom  in  discussing  this 
question,  as  well  as  all  other  questions  of  inter- 
est to  society.  I  have  been  interested  in  reading 
both  the  communications  referred  to,  as  I  was 
also  with  the  one  from  W.  G.,  7th  mo.  11th.,  but 
none  of  them  touch  upon  the  questions  that 
I  am  unsettled  upon  in  my  own  mind  under  the 
present  circumstances.  Can  civil  society  exist 
without  the  use  of  force;  could  our  Govern- 
ment have  properly  done  otherwise  than  to 
repel  force  by  force  in  the  present  existing  state 
of  society ;  could  aught  else  be  done  with  the 
men  who  burned  our  houses  and  property  and 
murdered  our  peaceable  and  inoffensive  citizens 
by  the  light  of  noon-day  on  the  18th  of  the 
present  month,  except  to  use  the  military  power 
against  them  ?  It  may  be  for  the  want  of  faith 
but  I  confess  I  have  seen  no  other  way.  Assu- 
ming this  necessity  of  force'  as  admitted,  how 
far  have  we  a  right  as  citizens  to  decline 
to  bear  our  portion  of  this  burden  ?  I  am 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  arguments  used  by 
Friends  in  support  of  this  testimony  to  peace, 
and  I  do  not  now  remember  any  that  are  more 
potent  than  those  used  by  Isaac  Parry  in  his 
controversy  with  the  lawyer  at  Harrisburg,  vol. 
15,  Friends-'  Intelligencer,  page  741;  but  do 
they  answer  us  in  our  present  circumstances? 

New  York,  1th  mo.  27th,  1863.  C. 


THE  INSTINCT  OF  APPETITE. 

Chemical  analysis  and  physiological  research 
have  established,  beyond  dispute,  that  every  ar- 
ticle of  food  and  drink  is  composed  of  elements 
differing  in  quantity  or  quality.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  various  parts  of  the  human  frame 
are  different  in  their  composition,  as  the  bone, 
the  flesh,  the  nerve,  the  tendon,  &c.  But  there 
is  no  element  in  the  human  body  which  is  not 
found  in  some  article  of  food  or  drink.  A  cer- 
tain normal  proportion  of  these  elements,  prop- 
erly distributed,  constitutes  jtfgorous  health, 
and  forms  a  perfect  body.  If*«ne  of  these  ele- 
ments be  in  excess,  certain  forms  of  disease 
manifest  themselves ;  if  there  is  not  enough, 
some  other  malady  affects  the  frame.  When 
the  blood  contains  less  than  its  healthful  amount 
of  iron,  it  is  poor,  watery  and  comparatively 
colorless;  the  muscles  are  flabby,  the  face  pale, 
the  eyes  sunken,  the  whole  body  weak,  the 


mind  listless  and  sad.  If  the  bones  have  not 
enough  lime,  they  have  no  strength,  are  easily 
bent,  and  the  patient  is  rickety;  if  there  is  too 
much  lime,  then  the  bones  are  brittle,  and  are 
broken  by  the  slightest  fall  or  unusual  strain. 
The  highest  skill  of  the  physician  in  these  ca- 
ses consists  in  determining  the  excess  or  deficit 
of  any  element,  and  in  supplying  such  food  or 
drug  as  will  meet  the  case ;  when  the  medical 
attendant  cannot  determine  what  is  wanting  nor 
furnish  the  supply,  nature  is  often  loud  enough 
in  her  calls,  through  the  tastes  or  appetites,  to 
indicate  very  clearly  what  item  of  food  or  drink 
contains  the  needed  elements ;  this  is  the  "  In- 
stinct of  Appetite."  Chemistry  is  unable  to 
say  of  but  one  article  of  human  food,  that  it 
contains  all  the  constituents  necessary  to  supply 
the  human  body  with  every  element  requisite 
for  its  welfare,  and  that  is  pure  milk,  as  supplied 
by  the  mother  of  the  new  being ;  but  after  the 
first  years  of  life,  the  body  demands  new  ele- 
ments, in  order  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  duties 
which  increasing  age  imposes ;  hence,  nature 
dries  up  this  spring,  as  being  no  longer  adequate, 
and  compels  the  search  for  other  kinds  of  suste- 
nance, showing  that  milk  is  a  proper  sole  food 
for  the  young  ones  ;  and  healtny  grown  persons 
who  live  upon  it  mainly  will  always  become  in- 
valids. 

All  kinds  of  life,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
have  within  them  a  principle  of  preservation,  as 
well  as  of  perpetuity  ;  were  that  not  the  case,  all 
that  breathes  or  grows  would  die  ;  this  principle 
or  quality  is  common  to  man  and  beast,  and  all 
that  springs  from  root  or  seed ;  it  is  named  u  In- 
stinct." It  is  instinct  which  calls,  by  thirst, 
for  water,  when  there  is  not  fluid  enough  in  the 
system.  It  is  instinct  which  calls  for  food,  by 
hunger,  when  a  man  is  weak  and  needs  renova- 
tion. It  is  curious  and  practically  valuable  as 
a  means  for  the  removal  of  disease,  to  notice 
the  working  of  this  instinct,  for  it  seems  to  be 
almost  possessed  with  a  discriminating  intelli- 
gence ;  certain  it  is,  that  standard  medical  pub- 
lications give  well  authenticated  facts,  showing, 
that  following  the  cravings  of  the  appetite,  the 
animal  instinct  has  accomplished  far  more  than 
the  physician's  skill  was  able  to  do ;  has  saved 
life  in  multitudes  of  cases,  when  science  had 
done  its  best,  but  in  vain. 

About  three  years  ago,  the  little  daughter  of 
a  farmer  on  the  Hudson  river  had  a  fall,  which 
induced  a  long,  painful  and  dangerous  illness, 
ending  in  blindness ;  medication  availed  nothing. 
By  accident,  a  switch  containing  maple  buds 
was  placed  in  her  hands,  when  she  began  to  eat 
them,  and  called  earnestly  for  more,  and  contin- 
ued to  eat  them  with  avidity,  improving  mean- 
while in  her  general  health  for  some  fifteen'days 
or  more,  when  this  particular  relish  left  her, 
and  she  calledxfor  candy,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  buds,  ate  nothing  else  for  two  weeks,  when 
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this  also  was  dropped,  a  more  natural  taste  re- 
turning with  returning  eyesight  and  usual 
health.  This  was  instinct  calling  for  those  ar- 
ticles of  food  which  contained  the  elements  the 
want  of  which  lay  between  disease  and  re- 
covery. 

A  gentleman  aged  thirty-six,  seemed  to  be  in 
the  last  stages  of  consumptive  disease,  when  he 
was  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  desire  for 
common  table  salt ;  he  spread  it  in  thick  layers 
over  his  meat  and  over  his  bread  and  butter ; 
he  carried  it  in  his  vest  pocket,  which  was  daily 
emptied  by  eating  a  pinch  at  a  time.  He  re- 
gained his  health,  and  remained  well  for  years 
afterwards. 

There  are  many  persons  who  can  record,  from 
their  own  personal  experience,  the  beginning  of 
a  return  to  health,  from  gratifying  some  insati- 
ate desire.  The  celebrated  Professor  Charles 
Caldwell  was  fond  of  relating  in  his  lectures, 
that  a  young  lady,  abandoned  to  die,  called  for 
some  pound-cake,  which  "science  "  would  have 
pronounced  a  deadly  dose ;  but  as  her  case  was 
considered  hopeless,  she  was  gratified,  and  recov- 
ered, living  in  good  health  afterwards.  But  in 
some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  to  follow  the  cravings 
is  to  aggravate  the  disease.  In  low  fevers,  ty- 
phoid, yielding  to  the  cravings  is  certain  death. 

To  know  when  and  how  to  follow  the  instinct 
of  appetite,  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  nature,  is 
of  inestimable  value.  There  is  a  rule  which  is 
always  safe,  and  will  save  life  in  multitudes  of 
cases,  where  the  most  skilfully  "  exhibited  " 
drugs  have  been  entirely  unavailing.  Partake 
at  first  of  what  nature  seems  to  crave,  in  very 
small  quantities;  if  no  uncomfortable  feeling 
follows,  gradually  increase  the  amount,  until  no 
more  is  called  for.  These  suggestions  and  facts 
find  confirmation  in  the  large  experience  of  that 
now  beautiful  and  revered  name,  Florence 
Nightingale,  whose  memory  will  go  down  with 
blessing  and  honor  side  by  side  with  that  of 
John  Howard.  She  says  :  "  I  have  seen,  not 
by  ones  or  tens,  but  by  hundreds,  cases  where 
the  stomach  not.  only  craves,  but  digests  things 
which  have  never  been  laid  down  in  any  dieta- 
ry for  the  sick,  especially  for  the  sick  whose 
diseases  were  produced  by  bad  food.  Fruit, 
pickles,  jams,  gingerbread,  fat  of  ham,  of  bacon, 
suet,  cheese,  butter-milk,  &c.,were  administer- 
ed freely,  with  happy  results,  simply  because 
the  sick  craved  thein." — Scientific  American. 


SKIN  AND  LEATHER  BOTTLES. 

The  use  of  skin  bottles  prevails  still  very  ex- 
tensively in  all  parts  of  western  Asia  j  though 
earthen  bottles  are  also  common,  and  were  so  in 
ancient  times,  as  we  know  both  from  Scripture 
and  from  explorations  in  Egypt  and  at  Nineveh. 
I  did  not  happen  to  notice  them  at  Alexandria, 
where  I  entered  on  my  oriental  wanderings; 


but  at  Cairo  I  saw  them  at  almost  every  turn  in 
the  streets,  and  on  the  backs  of  the  water-carri- 
ers between  that  city  and  Bulak,  its  port  on  the 
Nile.  After  that  I  met  with  them  constantly, 
wherever  I  travelled,  both  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
They  are  made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  especial- 
ly of  the  goat,  and  in  various  forms.  They  are 
more  commonly  made  so  as  to  retain  the  figure 
of  the  animal  from  which  the  skin  is-  taken. 
The  process  is  said  to  be  this  :  they  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  goat,  kid,  or  sheep,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  then  strip  oft  the  skin  whole  from  the 
body,  without  cutting  it,  except  at  the  extrem- 
ities. The  neck  constitutes  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  ;  and,  as  the  only  places  that  need  to  be 
sewed  up  are  where  the  feet  were  cut  off,  the 
skin,  when  distended  with  water,  has  precisely 
the  appearance  or  form  of  the  animal  to  which 
it  belonged.  That  bottles  of  this  shape  have 
been  used  in  the  eastern  countries  from  the 
earliest  antiquity,  that  they  were  common  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  Pharaohs,  I  had 
an  interesting  proof  in  one  of  the  tombs  near 
the  Grhizeh  pyramids.  Among  the  figures  on 
the  walls  I  saw  a  goat-shaped  bottle,  as  exactly 
like  those  now  seen  in  Cairo,  as  if  it  had  been 
painted  from  one  of  them  by  a  modern  artist. 
It  was  not  a  "  bottle,"  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
but  "  water  skin,"  according  to  the  Hebrew, 
which  Abraham  took  and  placed  on  the  shoulder 
of  Hagar,  when  he  sent  her  forth  into  the  des- 
ert. (Genesis  21 :  14.) 

Bottles  are  also  made  of  leather,  dressed  for 
the  purpose,  and  are  of  various  sizes,  from  the 
pouch  containing  two  or  three  quarts,  which  the 
traveller  may  sling  over  his  shoulder,  to  the  ox- 
hide in  which  caravans  preserve  their  supplies 
of  water  on  long  journeys,  when  they  meet  with 
brooks  or  cisterns  only  at  distant  intervals.  In 
the  course  of  time  such  vessels  become  rigid  and 
brittle ;  and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of  putting 
new  wine  into  new  bottles,  besause  it  is  only 
while  they  are  fresh  and  flexible  that  they  can 
withstand  the  pressure  of  fermentation  ;  on  the 
contrary,  old  wine,  which  is  past  that  process, 
may  be  put  with  safety  into  old  bottles. 

When  these  bottles,  from  long- continued  use, 
become  rent  or  break  away,  they  are  sewed  up, 
or  have  patches  put  on  them  ;  and,  as  the  result 
of  such  repairs,  they  often  present  an  exceed- 
ingly ragged  and  piebald  appearance.  With 
this  fact  before  us,  we  can  understand  the  ruse 
de  guerre  to  which  the  Glibeonites  resorted  when 
they  attempted  to  impose  themselves  on  Joshua 
as  strangers  from  a  distant  country.  "  They 
did  wcrk  wilily,  and  went  and  made  as  if  they 
had  been  ambassadors,  and  took  old  sacks  upon 
their  asses,  and  wine-bottles  (properly  skins), 
old  and  rent,  bound  up  ;  and  old  shoes  and  clout- 
ed upon  their  feet,  and  old  garments  upon  them, 
and  all  the  bread  of  their  provision  was  dry  and 
mouldy;  they  went  to  Joshua •  at Gilgal "  (but  a 
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few  miles,  in  fact,  from  their  own  homes), "  and 
said  unto  him  and  the  men  of  Israel,  We  be 
come  from  a  far  country  ;  now,  therefore,  make 
ye  a  league  with  us."  (Joshua  ix.  4-6.) — Il- 
lustrations of  Scripture. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  8,  1863. 


The  Philadelphia  Educational  Executive 
Committee  of  Friends  will  meet  on  6th  day 
morning,  8th  mo.  14th,  at  11  o'clock,  at  Race 
Street  Meeting  House.  Full  attendance  is  de- 
sirable, as  business  of  importance  may  come 
before  it. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


Married,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  on  Fifth-day  the  23d  of  7th  mo.,  in  Chatham, 
Columbia  Co.,  New  York,  Edwin  Blackburn,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  J.  and 
Judith  Powell,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  9th  of  7th  mo.,  at  his  residence  in 
Loudoun  Co.,  Virginia,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age, 
John  Smith,  an  Elder  of  Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. In  the  removal  of  this  truly  estimable  Friend, 
the  meeting  to  which  he  belonged  has  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  exemplary  members.  During  a 
protracted  illness,  attended  at  times  with  much  suf- 
fering, he  often  expressed  his  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  arm  of  Divine  Power,  and  his  gratitude  for 
all  the  mercies  he  had  experienced  ;  thus  affording 
evidence  that  his  Heavenly  Father,  whom  he  had 
served  while  in  health,  was  nigh  him  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  to  sustain  and  comfort  him  with  the  assur- 
ance of  eternal  life. 

 ,  on  7th  mo.  19th  last,  Laura  Owens,  in  her 

2d  year,  daughter  of  David  and  Lucretia  Conard, 
members  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the    19th  of  Seventh   month,  1863, 

Anna  Lupton,  wife  of  Eichard  Lupton,  aged 
59  years  2  months  and  12  days.  In  recording  the 
death  of  this  dear  friend,  we  feel  that  a  tribute  is 
due  from  us  who  have  intimately  known  of  her  care- 
ful stepping  in  the  thorny  path  she  had  to  tread, 
believing  her  to  be  an  example  of  meek  endurance 
and  great  resignation  to  her  Heavenly  Father's  will. 
The  memory  of  such  is  blessed.  May  the  canopy  of 
Divine  love  that  was  round  about  her  during  her  last 
illness,  (which  was  long  and  painful)  sustaining  and 
comforting  her,  enable  us  who  are  left  a  little  longer 
to  work  out  our  salvation  by  obedience  to  the  Divine 
commands,  sealed  by  the  evidence  of  unerring  truth 
upon  our  spirits,  witnessing  the  promise  verified  to 
her  by  experience,  that  to  the  trusting  soul,  "  Thou 
art  health  in  sickness,  strength  in  weakness,  and  a 
present  helper  in  every  needful  time." 

 ,  on  the  2d  of  5th  mo.,  1 863,  at  her  residence, 

at  Pipe  Creek,  Hannah  Moore,  in  the  96th  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting  and  Particular  Meeting,  and  filled  the  sta- 
tion of  Elder  for  about  forty  years.  She  retained 
her  faculties  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  close  of 
life,  and  gave  repeated  evidence  of  her  readiness 


and  willingness  for  the  change.  She  entertained  no 
unkind  feelings  towards  any  of  the  human  family, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her. 


MORAL  EFFECT  OF  BEAUTY. 

It  has  been  said  by  Schiller,  in  his  letters  on 
^Esthetic  Culture,  that  the  sense  of  beauty 
never  furthered  the  performance  of  a  single 
duty.  And  though  this  falsity  is  not  wholly 
and  in  terms  admitted,  yet  it  seems  to  be  partly 
and  practically  so  in  much  of  the  doing  and 
teaching  even  of  holy  men,  who,  in  the  recom- 
mending of  the  love  of  God  to  us,  refer  but 
seldom  to  those  things  in  which  it  is  most 
abundantly  and  immediately  shown ;  though 
they  insist  much  on  his  giving  of  bread,  and 
raiment,  and  health,  (which  he  gives  to  all  in- 
ferior creatures,)  they  require  us  not  to  thank 
him  for  that  glory  of  his  works  which  he  has 
permitted  us  alone  to  perceive ;  they  tell  us 
often  to  meditate  in  the  closet,  but  they  send 
us  not,  like  Isaac,  into  the  fields  at  even ;  they 
dwell  on  the  duty  of  self-denial,  but  they  ex- 
hibit not  the  duty  of  delight.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  the  real  sources  of  this  bluntness  in  the 
feelings  toward  the  splendor  of  the  grass  and 
glory  of  the  flower,  are  less  to  be  found  in  ardor 
of  occupation,  in  seriousness  of  compassion,  or 
heavenliness  of  desire,  than  in  the  turning  of 
the  eye  at  intervals  of  rest  too  selfishly  within ; 
the  want  of  power  to  shake  off  the  anxieties  of 
actual  and  near  interest,  and  to  leave  results  in 
God's  hands;  the  scorn  of  all  that  does  not 
seem  immediately  apt  for  our  purposes,  or  open 
to  our  understanding,  and,  perhaps,  something 
of  pride,  which  desires  rather  to  investigate 
than  to  feel.  I  believe  that  the  root  of  almost 
every  schism  and  heresy  from  which  the  Chris- 
tian church  has  ever  suffered,  has  been  the  ef- 
fort of  men  to  earn,  rather  than  to  receive,  their 
salvation ;  and  that  the  reason  that  preaching 
is  so  commonly  ineffectual  is,  that  it  calls  on 
men  oftener  to  work  for  God,  than  to  behold 
God  working  for  them.  If  for  every  rebuke 
that  we  utter  of  men's  vices,  we  put  forth  a 
claim  upon  their  hearts ;  if  for  every  assertion 
of  God's  demands  from  them,  we  could  substi- 
tute a  display  of  his  kindness  to  them ;  if,  in 
fine,  instead  of  assuming  the  being  of  an  awful 
Deity,  which  men,  though  they  cannot  deny, 
are  always  unwilling,  sometimes  unable,  to  con- 
ceive, we  were  to  show  them  a  near,  visible, 
inevitable,  but  all-beneficent  Deity,  whose 
presence  makes  the  earth  itself  a  heaven,  I 
think  there  would  be  fewer  deaf  children  sit- 
ting in  the  market-place. — Ruskin. 


Appreciation. — You  may  fail  to  shine,  in 
the  opinion  of  others,  both  in  your  conversa- 
tion and  actions,  from  being  superior,  as  well 
as  inferior,  to  them. — Lord  Greville. 
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OUR  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP  DOGS. 

They  are  noble  fellows,  the  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  sheep  dogs ;  the  mountaineers,  lov- 
ing their  home,  which  is  shelfed  up  on  the  hill- 
side or  else  fitted  into  the  snuggest  angle  of  the 
glen,  with  all  the  sentiment  of  a  Swiss  cow-herd, 
and  yet  ever  active,  upon  the  still  higher  princi- 
ple of  loyalty  to  their  master's  service.  Where- 
ever  master  goes,  dog  goes  with  unquestioning 
confidence  :  he  would  go  by  his  side  to  the 
Antarctic  pole  if  his  master  set  his  face  that 
way;  though  the  faithful  heart  would  sink  within 
him  when  he  had  left  the  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  great  plumy  tail  would  begin  to 
droop  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  an  emigrant 
from  the  land  of  the  black-nosed  sheep.  What- 
ever master  does  is  right;  for  the  sheep-dog 
holds  the  true  old  Jacobite  doctrine  that  "  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong/'  and  he  maintains  his 
veneration  for  his  sometimes  very  wayward  lord 
under  the  most  testing  circumstances. 

But  sometimes  our  mountain  sheep-dog  rises 
into  a  hero.  William  Burns  knows  what  service 
he  is  capable  of  rendering  in  lifeand-death 
danger.  ^  William  Burns  belongs  to  that  little 
fellowship  of  householders  who  dwell  in  the 
deep  hollow  of  Wastdale  Head — the  "Den  of 
W astdale,"  as  Wordsworth  called  it,  when  he 
saw  how  it  was  built  in  by  mountain  walls,  and 
sternly  guarded  by  giant  battlements,  buttress, 
rampart,  and  ravelin.  The  dwellers  in  the  eight 
homes  of  Wastdale  Head  are  not  savage  folk  : 
primitive  they  may  be,  yet  they  are  pleasant  and 
courteous  in  their  own  plain  way.  The  eight 
households  have  their  eight  pews  in  the  small 
kirk  of  the  vale ;  and  the  "  round  schoolmaster" 
has  the  best  seat  by  the  peat  fire.  William 
Burns  is  a  sheep  farmer,  and  he  owns  seven 
hundred  little  ragged  sheep,whose  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  blacklegs  all  scour  the  mountain's 
sides,  scramble  up  the  crags  like  chamois,  and 
then  wheel  round,  for  the  black  faces  to  deter- 
mine what  may  be  the  immediate  mission  of 
Boy  and  Glen,  the  two  noble  sheep-dogs  who 
are  charging  up  the  fall. 

William  was  minded  to  sell  some  of  the  seven 
hundred  one  day  in  October  last;  and  Boy,Glen, 
and  master  were  all  breathless  with  the  excite- 
ment of  collecting  the  flock  from  their  wild  pas- 
tures, sorting  and  selecting,  drafting  off  the 
doomed  ones  that  were  sentenced  to  banishment, 
and  contravening  their  desperate  determination 
to  rejoin  their  fellows.  The  severed  members 
of  a  flock  make  a  dead  point  of  running  together 
again,  like  separated  globules  of  quicksilver, 
which  are  always  ready  to  flow  back  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  original  mass.  The  sheep,  on 
this  occasion,  seemed  convinced  that  the  officious 
dogs  must  have  made  a  mistake ;  it  could  never 
be  intended  to  separate  them  from  the  rest  of 
society,  and  to  drive  them  off  to  a  new  destiny. 


Every  mountain  path  that  led  away  into  free- 
dom was  pertinaciously  tried  ;  while  the  plaints 
of  the  sheep,  and  the  hoarse  remonstrances  of  the 
dogs,  were  prodigious;  for  that  mysterious  thing, 
instinct, which  ho  psychologist  can  define,  was  in 
full  exercise  on  either  part.  At  last  the  battle 
of  intelligence  was  fairly  fought  out,  and  the 
poor  silly  sheep  were  of  course  the  losing  party. 
Wastdale  was  at  length  left  to  the  mystic  dance 
of  lights  and  shadows  over  the  purple  heights, 
to  the  glancing  trip  of  the  silver-shod  sunbeams 
across  the  blue  of  the  lake,  to  the  solemn  bind- 
ings and  loosings  of  cloud-fillets  across  the  grey 
foreheads  of  Scawfeli  and  Yewbarrow,  and  to  the 
solitary  minstrelsy  of  the  streams.  Strands,  the 
small  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  Wastwater,  was  also 
left  behind ;  the  many-hued  Screes  ceased  to 
wail  back  the  lamentations  of  the  travellers,  and 
to  startle  up  to  the  louder  expostulations  of  the 
dogs ;  and  the  procession  moved  away,  no  matter 
whither :  Boy  and  Glen  knew,  but  the  writer 
does  not.  The  sale  was  effected ;  (at  the  fair 
next  day,  no  doubt,  now  we  think  of  it)  ;  £35, 
as  the  satisfactory  proceeds,  were  tied  up  in 
the  old  leather  bag  and  stowed  away  in  a  safe 
pocket,  and  the  master  shepherd  and  his  two 
subordinates  were  on  their  homeward  way. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  Strands,  it  was 
late  and  growing  dark.  The  date  was  the  15th 
of  October — a  good  way  on  in  the  golden  month; 
and  all  the  wonderful  lightings  up  of  the  coppice- 
wood,  all  the  reds  and  golds  and  bronzes,  failed 
to  illuminate  the  glooms  of  the  path.  The  dogs 
were  tired ;  so  was  William  Burns  himself.  Ha ! 
Those  two  ill-looking  men  again.  Why,  he 
saw  them  yesterday  in  the  fair,  hanging  about 
the  pens,  and  entering  with  benevolent  interest 
into  the  progress  of  every  bargain.  Where  can 
they  be  going  at  this  time  of  night  ?  No  tour- 
ists they.  Boy  and  t  Glen  come  closer  up  to 
master's  side — now  one  on  either  hand — now  one 
before,  the  other  behind.  The  men  are  not  in 
sight  now. 

"  Come,  my  lads/'  says  William  to  his  dogs, 
as  they  plod  past  Wastdale  Hall.  Presently, 
Boy,  who  was  in  advance,  stopped  abruptly  and 
gave  a  short  growl.  There  are  actually  the  two 
men  again,  standing  by  the  wood-bordered  road- 
side. In  an  instant  one  of  them  springs  upon 
William  Burns,  grapples  with  him,  and  throws 
him  heavily  to  the  ground.  The  second  man  is 
also  on  him  in  a  moment.  Now,  Boy,  is  the 
time  to  prove  thy  intrepid  loyalty  !  The  fine 
fellow  springs  upon  the  second  robber — robber  ? 
nay,  murderer ;  who  knows  which  ?  and  a  loud 
scream  testifies  that  he  has  a  pretty  firm  grip. 
Glen,  too,  shows  himself  fully  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  actually  takes  his  stand  across 
his  prostrate  master's  face.  The  highwaymen 
were  not  prepared  for  such  gallantry  in  a  couple 
of  sober  sheep-dogs.  The  odds  were  other  than 
they  had  calculated  on.    It  was  to  have  been 
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two  sturdy  ruffians  against  one  simple,  tired 
shepherd, with  a  heavy  bag  of  gold  in  his  pocket, 
and  they  found  themselves  involved  in  a  life-arid 
death  conflict  with  two  magnificent  mountaineers 
with  very  sharp  teeth,  who  would  die  on  the 
spot  sooner  than  master  should  be  harmed.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  works  upon  the  terri- 
fied robbers,  and  away  they  scamper  down  the 
road,  over  the  wall  and  off  into  the  unknown 
darkness,  with  Boy  close  at  their  heels.  "  But 
no,  that  will  never  do,"  thinks  William  Burns, 
recovering  from  the  struggle  and  the  fall :  "  I 
had  better  have  my  brave  fellows  beside  me  the 
rest  of  the  way  home  p  and  Boy  is  recalled  from 
hot  pursuit. 

There  was  something  to  talk  about  that  night 
in  the  eight  homes  of  Wastdale  Head ;  ay,  and 
something  to  be  thankful  for.  It  was  of  God's 
goodness  that  the  grateful  shepherd  crossed  his 
threshold  in  peace,  stepping  out  of.  danger  and 
thick  darkness  into  home  comfort  and  hearth- 
light,  with  his  bag  of  honest  wealth  safe  in  his 
pocket  under  his  plaid,  and  with  his  two  brave 
friends  trying  to  get  a  lick  at  his  hands.  It 
was  of  God's  mercy,  William  Burns;  and  mind 
not  to  satisfy  thyself  with  merely  telling  the 
good  wife  to  make  a  "  terrible  big "  dish  of 
oatmeal  porridge  for  thy  panting  deliverers ) 
but  prove  thy  deeper  gratitude  to  God  thy 
Saviour,  by  the  lasting  thankfulness  of  thy  heart 
and  of  thy  life. 

When  snow  covers  the  buried  land  with  its 
broad  winding-sheet,  masking  the  features  of  the 
country  by  filling  up  hollows,  raising  mounds, 
and  building  walls  where  commonly  none  exist, 
the  mountain  sheep-dogs  are  of  inappreciable 
value  to  the  shepherd.  Some  time  ago  there  was 
a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  month  of  March. 
A  sheep-farmer  who  dwells  on  a  high  moorland, 
and  owns  six  hundred  sheep,  had  plunged  out 
into  the  deep  snows  and  plodded  wearily  over 
the  fell,  to  count  heads  and  see  that  they  were 
all  extant.  Of  course  the  two  dogs  went  to 
help.  Ten,  twenty,  one  hundred,  two  hundred, 
five  hundred  and  eighty  :  there  ought  to  be  six 
hundred.  Twenty  were  missing.  The  master's 
hand  is  stretched  out  on  this  side,  and  Lassie 
makes  a  laborious  sweep,  wading  and  plunging 
as  best  she  may  through  deep  snow-drifts.  No, 
none  there ;  and,  looking  wistfully  in  her  mas- 
ter's face,  she  communicates  her  failure.  The 
hand  is  stretched  out  in  that  direction,  and 
Bramble  obeys  the  semaphore  signal  with  the 
same  disheartening  result.  So  they  went  on 
for  hours,  until  both  master  and  dogs  were  per- 
fectly exhausted.  At  last  the  former  whistled  a 
recall.  "  Coom,  lads,  I  can't  stand  no  more  of 
this,  anyhow;"  and  he  leaves  the  twenty  missing 
sheep  to  their  forlorn  fate.  But  Bramble  will 
not  go  home  ;  he  even  refuses  to  obey  his  mas- 
ter's call — a  most  rare  act  of  disobedience,  and 
only  to  be  justified  by  very  exceptional  circum- 


stances. Greatly  spent,  the  master  had  reached 
his  home  and  had  settled  in  beside  his  warm 
hearth,  bemoaning  the  loss  of  those  few  poor 
sheep  in  the  wilderness  of  snows.  After  some 
time  there  was  a  scratching  heard  at  the  door. 
It  was  banked  up  with  snow ;  and  when  it  was 
opened  by  the  wife,  an  eddying  cloud  of  dancing 
snow-flakes  whirled  into  the  room.  Bramble 
rushed  up  to  his  master,  fawned  upon  him  and 
then  ran  to  the  door,  entreating  him,  by  his  fine 
pleading  face  and  eloquent  gestures,  to  follow. 
No  ;  master  would  rather  lose  those  twenty 
sheep  than  his  own  life.  But  Bramble  insists : 
he  seizes  master  by  the  leg  of  the  trousers  and 
drags,  fairly  drags  him,  towards  the  door.  And 
so  the  shepherd  yields  the  point,  unwillingly  goes 
forth  into  the  wild  waste  again,  and,  attended 
by  Lassie,  follows  his  eager  pioneer  for  three 
weary  miles  over  the  fell.  At  length  Bramble 
stops  short  and  begins  to  dig  furiously ;  Lassie 
falls  to  work  with  sympathetic  zeal ;  master  digs 
with  all  his  might  also  ;  and  there,  many  feet 
deep  down  in  a  snow-drift,  they  came  upon  the 
twenty  sheep,  all  huddled  together  in  a  sort  of 
crystal  cavern,  which  had  been  hollowed  around 
them  by  the  warmth  of  their  panting  bodies. 

In  the  drover  days,  when  the  sheep  and  cattle 
tramped  wearily  day  after  day  to  London,  in  or- 
der to  be  eaten  when  they  got  there,  instead  of 
travelling  in  their  open  carriages,  as  they  do 
now,  upon  the  great  iron  roads  of  the  land,  the 
dog  was  often  summarily  dismissed  as  soon  as  he 
had  escorted  his  charge  safe  to  their  doom. 
Master  went  home  on  the  top  of  the  coach ;  but 
Laddie  must  find  his  way  back  alone  and  on 
foot.  And  how  about  his  rations,  by  the  way  ? 
Ah  !  that  was  all  an  understood  thing.  Laddie, 
alas  !  knew  every  public-house  on  the  road, 
knew  perfectly  well  where  master  baited  and 
lodged,  and  was  himself  perfectly  well  known 
in  the  accustomed  haunts.  "  Oh,  here's  the 
drover's  dog  come  back :  very  well,  give  him 
his  feed  i"  and  the  expected  bowl  of  porridge, 
sometimes  varied  by  the  luxury  of  a  bone,  was 
forthwith  supplied.  A  short  siesta  followed  j 
and  then,  stretching  his  tired  limbs,  Laddie  was 
off  again  on  tramp  for  his  distant  home. 

These  are  specimen  cases,  representing  a  mass 
of  facts.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  them ;  easy 
to  tell  of  the  nutting  party  in  the  beautiful 
woods  of  Eggerslack,  and  how  one  of  the  elder- 
ly ladies  lost  her  pocket,  (the  string  being 
treacherous,)  and  all  the  interesting  variety  of 
assorted  goods,  which  travelled  about  in  that 
mysterious  old-fashioned  omnibus,  disappeared 
with  it :  how,  in  great  consternation,  the  lady 
appealed  to  a  countryman  whom  she  encountered, 
and  he  asked  for  something  personal  to  herself 
for  his  fine  Colly  to  smell  at :  that  she  drew  off 
her  glove,  which  was  held  with  great  solemnity 
to  the  dog's  nose  :  that,  pointing  to  the  ground, 
master  then  said  to  Colly,  "  Go — seek  :"  that 
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•*  Colly,  with  a  look  of  eager  intelligence,  forth- 
11  with  darted  off  in  the  direction  which  the  lady 
r  had  taken  as  she  threaded  the  tangled  coppice, 
e  where  honeysuckles,  brambles,  and  eglantines 
r'  laced  themselves  in  and  out  amongst  the  screens 
13  of  hazel,  weaving  bowers  over  the  grey  rocks, 
S  and  making  cool  green  sun-shade  for  the  pensive 
le  hare-bells  :  how  that,  after  a  long  time,  Colly 
«  came  back  with  the  great  pouch  in  his  mouth, 
ie  right  end  up,  and  not  a  single  article  missing 
r'  from  the  miscellaneous  collection.  Colly's  self- 
J  importance  on  this  occasion  was  prodigious ;  for 
i:  to  serve  a  lady  in  so  delicate  a  trust  as  this,  was 
j  a  very  different  thing  from  hunting  up  a  vagrant 
d  sheep  from  the  wild  fells ;  and  for  one  white 
J  day  in  his  life,  the  old  tawny  sheep-dog  was  a 
«  courtier.  Poor  fellow  !  he  had  to  come  down 
»  to  real  life  again,  with  all  its  common  duties; 
|fi  but  for  the  time  his  head  was  almost  turned. 
le  I  Then  there  was  old  Ring — so  called  because 
?  she  had  a  white  collar  around  his  neck,  while  all 

the  rest  of  his  person  was  funereal  black.  One 
ie  night  Ring  insisted  upon  sleeping  within  doors, 
of  and  took  up  his  station  in  the  farm  kitchen, 
id  Some  time  past  midnight  an  appealing  cry  was 

heard  :  it  was  a  human  voice  ;  and,  striking  a 
le  light  and  taking  his  shepherd  staff,  master  went 
*  down-stairs.  There  was  great  black  Ring  stand- ' 
of  ing  upright,  with  hind  feet  on  the  floor  and  fore 
to  feet  on  the  window  sill,  holding  by  the  neck  a 
ie  powerful  house-breaker,  who  was  half  inside, 
ie  half  outside  the  window.    The  shepherd  staff 

0.  soon  came  into  collision  with  the  burglar;  Ring 
Jj  gave  up  his  death-grip  ;  and  the  intruder  disap- 
>n  peared  in  the  darkness.  ; 
?  I  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  from  the  formidable 
e,  'character  of  two  of  these  stories,  that  "  high- 
lj  waymen  and  robbers  stout"  are  frequent  visitors 
d  to  our  beautiful  lake-land.    They  are  not  sup- 

0  posed  to  have  much  taste  for  the  picturesque, 
u  and  they  rarely  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the 
2  calm  dwellers  in  the  mountain  regions.  These 

1,  circumstances  have  been  mentioned  in  order  to 
ujprove  that  instinct,  that  wonderful  gift  of  the 
; |  kind  Creator  to  his  otherwise  helpless  creatures, 
si  does  not  simply  run  in  one  appointed  groove, 
<jbut  is  capable  of  a  fine  adaptation  to  very  novel 
3|  circumstances.  No  experience  gained  upon  the 
it  snowy  fells  of  winter,  or  on  the  purple  heights 
iliof  summer,  amongst  the  woolly-folk,  their  espe- 
■Ijcial  charge,  could  have  qualified  Boy,  and  Glen, 
r  ;  and  Ring  to  rise  suddenly  into  heroes.  They 

1  had  never  been  informed  of  the  social  fact  that 
t|a  foot-pad  is  an  evil  thing,  and  that  a  man  be- 
I  J  comes  a  burglar,  if  he  break  open  a  wooden 
J  shutter  at  dead  of  night.  These  are  compli- 
Hcated  ideas,  springing  out  of  an  artificial  condi- 
tion of  society,  and  not  by  any  means  things 
||  which  obtain  in  the  primitive  life  amidst  the 
I  tufts  of  thymy  herbage,  and  broad  sweeps  of 
I  purple  heather,  and  the  tiny  forest  of  waving 
I  Perns.    God,  who  gave  the  gift  of  instinct,  can 


adapt  it  to  new  services,  and  employ  it  by  his 
overruling  providence  for  the  aid  and  the  de- 
liverance of  man. — Leisure  Hour. 


HOUSES  ON  THE  CITY  WALLS. 

In  Acts  ix.  24,  25,  we  read  that  the  Jews  at 
Damascus  sought  to  kill  Paul,  and  "  watched 
the  gates  day  and  night  "  for  that  purpose ;  but 
"  the  disciples  took  him  by  night  and  let  him 
down  through  the  wall  in  a  basket."  But  in 
2  Corinthians  xi.  33,  the  apostle  says,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  same  escape,  that "  he  was  let  down 
in  a  basket  through  a  window  through  the  wall." 
Now,  how  do  these  different  expressions  stand 
related  to  each  other  ?  The  common  view  is 
that  the  house  where  Paul  was  secreted  was 
built  on  the  wall  of  the  city,  with  a  window 
projecting  over  it ;  and  hence  it  could  be  said, 
according  to  Luke's  narrative  in  the  Acts,  that 
Paul  was  "  let  down  through  the  wall,"  without 
any  reference  to  the  house  ;  or,  as  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  was  "let  down 
through  a  window  through  the  wall."  The 
house  of  Rahab,  who  concealed  the  Hebrew  spies, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  such  a  situation, 
and  to  have  had  such  a  window.  "  Then  she 
let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  window ; 
for  her  house  was  upon  the  town-wall,  and  she 
dwelt  upon  the  wall."  (Joshua  ii.  15.)  •  See, 
also,  the  account  of  David's  escape,  in  1  Samuel 
xix.  12.  I  saw  houses  built  on  the  walls,  with 
overhanging  windows,  in  several  of  the  eastern 
cities. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  of  one  of  the 
American  missionaries  at  Sidon  what  he  thought 
of  the  point  in  question.  We  were  standing  at 
the  time  in  the  balcony  of  a  window  of  the 
house  which  he  occupied  in  that  city  He  in- 
clined to  assent  to  the  common  view,  and  added  : 
"We  have  here  before  us  an  example  of  just 
such  an  arrangement.  This  house  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  city  wall,  and  the  floor  where  we 
stand  is  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall ;  so  that  a 
person  descending  from  this  window  would 
alight  on  the  ground  outside  of  the  city. 

Possibly  another  explanation  may  be  the  cor- 
rect one.  A  few  steps  to  the  left  of  Bab-is- 
Shurkeh,  the  gate  on  the  east  side  of  Damascus, 
I  observed  two  or  three  windows  in  the  exter- 
nal face  of  the  wall,  opening  into  houses  on  the 
inside  of  the  city.  If  Saul  was  let  down  through 
such  a  window  (which  belongs  equally  to  the 
house  and  the  wall),  it  would  be  still  more  ex- 
act to  interchange  the  two  expressions ;  that  is, 
we  could  say,  as  in  the  Acts,  that  he  escaped 
u  through  the  wall,"  or  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  that  he  escaped  "  through  a  win- 
dow through  the  wall." 

As  I  stood  with  a  friend,  who  resided  at  Da- 
mascus, looking  at  the  windows  referred  to  above, 
a  couple  of  men  came  to  the  top  of  the  wall  with 
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a  round,  shallow  basket,  full  of  rubbish,  which 
they  emptied  over  the  wall.  "  Such  a  basket/' 
said  my  friend,  "  the  people  use  here  for  almost 
every  sort  of  thing.  If  they  are  digging  a  well, 
and  wish  to  send  a  man  down  into  it,  they  put 
him  in  such  a  basket ;  and  that  those  who  aid- 
ed Paul's  escape  should  have  used  a  basket  for 
the  purpose,  was  entirely  natural  according  to 
the  present  customs  of  the  country.  Judging 
from  what  is  done  now,  it  is  the  only  sort  of 
vehicle  of  which  men  would  be  apt  to  think  un- 
der such  circumstances."  Pilgrims  are  admit- 
ted into  the  monastery  at  Mount  Sinai  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  A  rope  with  a  basket  attached  to 
it,  is  let  down  from  a  window  or  door,  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  ground.  Those  who  are  to 
ascend,  seat  themselves,  one  after  another,  in 
this  basket,  and  are  thus  drawn  up  by  means  of 
a  pully  or  windlass  turned  by  those  in  the  con- 
vent.— Eackett. 


POWER  AND  GENTLENESS, 

OR  THE  CATARACT  AND  THE  STREAMLET. 

Noble  the  mountain  stream 
Bursting  in  grandeur  from  its  vantage-ground  ; 

Glory  is  in  its  gleam 
Of  brightness— thunder  in  its  deafening  sound  ! 

Mark  how  its  foamy  spray, 
Tinged  by  the  sunbeams  with  reflected  dyes, 

Mimics  the  bow  of  day 
Arching  in  majesty  the  vaulted  skies  ; 

Thence  in  a  summer  shower, 
Steeping  the  rocks  around— 0  tell  me,  where 

Could  majesty  and  power 
Be  clothed  in  forms  more  beautifully  fair  ? 
_     Yet  lovelier  in  my  view, 
The  streamlet  flowing  silently  serene  • 

Traced  by  the  brighter  hue,  ' 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives,  itself  unseen  ! 

It  flows  through  flowery  meads, 
Gladdening  the  herds  which  on  its  margin  browse ; 

Its  quiet  beauty  feeds 
The  alders  that  o'ershade  it  with  their  boughs. 

Gently  it  murmurs  by 
The  village  church-yard  :  its  low  plaintive  tone, 

A  dirge-like  melody, 
For  worth  and  beauty  modest  as  its  own; 

More  gaily  now  it  sweeps 
By  the  small  school-house  in  the  sunshine  bright, 

And  o'er  the  pebbles  leaps 
Like  happy  hearts  by  holiday  made  light. 

May  not  its  course  express 
In  characters  which  they  who  run  may  read, 

The  charms  of  gentleness, 
Were  but  its  still,  small  voice  allowed  to  plead  ? 

What  are  the  trophies  gained 
By  power,  alone,  with  all  its  noise  and  strife, 

To  that  meek  wreath  unstained, 
Won  by  the  charities -that  gladden  life  ? 

Niagara's  stream  might  fail, 
And  human  happiness  be  undisturbed : 

But  Egypt  would  turn  pale, 
Were  her  still  Nile's  o'erflowing  bounty  curbed. 


FAITH. 
BY  WILLIAM  H.  BURLEIGH. 

Still  will  we  trust,  though  earth  seem  dark  and  dreary , 

And  the  heart  faint  beneath  His  chastening  rod 
Though  rough  and  steep  our  pathway,  worn  and 
weary, 

Still  will  we  trust  in  God  ! 

Our  eyes  see  dimly  till  by  Faith  anointed, 

And  our  blind  choosing  brings  us  grief  and  pain  ; 
Through  Him  alone  who  hath  our  way  appointed, 
We  find  our  peace  again. 

Choose  for  us,  God  ! — nor  let  our  weak  preferring 

Cheat  our  poor  souls  of  good  Thou  hast  designed  ; 
Choose  for  us,  God  ! — Thy  wisdom  is  unerring, 
And  we  are  fools  and  blind. 

So,  from  our  sky  the  Night  shall  furl  her  shadows, 
And  Day  pour  gladness  through  his  golden  gates  ; 
Our  rough  path  lead  to  flower-enameled  meadows 
Where  Joy  our  coming  waits. 

Let  us  press  on,  in  patient  self-denial, 

Accept  the  hardship,  shrink  not  from  the  loss — 
Our  guerdon  lies  beyond  the  hour  of  trial, 

Our  Crown,  beyond  the  Cross. 


"  YOU  WILL  THINK  OF  IT  WHEN  THEY  ARE 
DEAD." 

The  omission  of  kind  and  comforting  words, 
you  will  think  of ;  the  neglect  of  little  acts  of 
tender  love,  such  as  would  be  real  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  what  they  have  suffered  and 
done  for  you  in  your  helplessness,  and  have 
always  done  for  you — thoughts  of  these  things 
will  enter  into  your  hearts  like  so  many  fine- 
pointed  darts.  Especially  will  these  be  felt 
when  you  come  to  be  parents,  and  live  over  for 
your  children  what  your  parents  have  lived 
through  for  you. 

I  knew  a  young  woman  whose  father  died 
when  she  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  She, 
with  the  rest  of  the  children,  was  considered 
obedient  and  respectful  to  their  father.  The 
father  himself  said,  when  dying,  in  speaking  to 
a  friend  concerning  his  children,  "  I  have  good 
children ;  never  one  of  fhem  gave  me  a  disre- 
spectful word."  But  after  all  this,  I  have 
known  that  daughter  to  say,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  having  omitted  to  speak  some  sweet, 
consoling  words,  which  she  might  have  spoken 
to  her  father,  and  of  omitting  to  do  some  un- 
asked and  unexpected  acts  of  gentle,  care-taking 
love,  which  she  might  have  done,  had  caused 
her  more  painful  sensations  than  she  could  ex- 
press. "  I  remember,"  she  said,  H  one  instance, 
which  had  been  brought  to  my  mind  by  some 
little  act  of  my  child  towards  me,  so  that  the 
music  of  my  soul  was  hushed,  and  my  spirit  for 
a  season,  was  clothed  in  mourning.  I  wished 
my  father  back  again,  long  enough,  at  least,  for 
me  to  act  my  part  toward  him  over  again,  and 
let  him  see  what  was  in  my  heart  to  do  for  his 
comfort.  The  instance  was  simply  this : — I 
was  ironing;  my  father  was  in  the  room,  in 
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feeble  health,  from  which  he  suffered  for  years 
before  his  death.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  not 
set  the  iron  upon  my  clothes  in  a  gentler  man- 
ner, as  the  jarring  disturbed  his  head.  I  im- 
mediately made  a  change  according  to  his  re- 
quest, but  not  half  so  much  as  I  might  have 
made,  had  I  realized  how  agreeable  a  gentler 
action  would  have  been  to  him.  When  I  was 
nearly  done,  I  noticed  by  the  turning  of  his 
eyes  toward  the  table,  that  the  noise  yet  hurt 
him.  I  never  forgot  that  anxious  look  of  suf- 
fering ;  and  since  I  have  had  feeble  health,  and 
have  felt  many  harassing  jars  which  my  little 
thoughtless  children  have  made,  I  have  many  a 
time  sighed  out,  '  Oh,  the  thoughtlessness  of 
adult  children  ! — what  sorrow  it  makes  for  them 
in  after  years  !'  " — Friends* Review. 
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Mean  of  the  week  79-5. 
Same  time  last  year  80-0. 
Mean  of  the  past  month  76*35. 
Same  time  last  year  76*10. 
Rain  during  the  week  H  inches. 
Rain  during  the  past  month  6-375  inches. 
Same  time  last  year  3-000  inches,  2-125  in. 
of  which  fell  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  the  month, 
after  which  time  a  drought  commenced  and 
'a  !  lasted  until  the  12th  of  the  9th  month. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  the  past  7th 
s*    month,  43  inches. 

Same  time  last  year  31-625  inches. 
And  the  whole  quantity  for  the  past  two 
«  I  years,  1861—47-21  j  and  1862—4  inches,  leav- 
51  J  ing  but  5  inches  for  the  balance  of  the  year, 
]    according  to  the  analogy. 

Homer  Eachus. 


Beauty. — Beauty,  unaccompanied  by  virtue, 
is  as  a  flower  without  perfume.-i'Vom  the  French. 


from  the  North  British  Review. 
VEGETABLE  EPIDEMICS. 
(Continued  from  page  334.) 

We  have  said  that  the  genus  Botrytis,  to 
which  the  potato  parasite  belongs,  contains 
several  species  which  are  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive in  this  country.  They  are  the  most  com- 
mon and  abundant  of  all  fungi.  For  ages  they 
have  met  the  eye  in  innumerable  fields  and  gar- 
dens. Onions,  cabbages,  turnips,  beet-root, 
peas,  gourds,  spinach,  almost  all  the  green  crops 
we  raise,  often  suffer  severely  froiA  this  blight. 
In  seasons  favorable  for  their  development,  they 
spread  like  wildfire  and  destroy  everything  be- 
fore them.  Various  species  of  Erysiphe  prove 
very  destructive  to  fruit  and  forest  trees,  cloth- 
ing their  leaves  with  a  flocculent  cottony  tissue. 
The  peach  is  frequently  hopelessly  injured  by 
this  cause.  Other  kinds  of  fungi  grow  on  the 
roots  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  producing  prema- 
ture decay. 

One  fungus,  Rhytisma  acerinum,  must  be 
most  careless  and  unobservant 
on  the  maple  tree,  causing 
those  black  unsightly  blotches  with  which  the 
leaves  are  covered.    It  is  the  most  abundant 
and  pertinacious  of  all  fungi,  confining  itself 
entirely  to  the  maple,  and  attacking  every  tree 
and  every  leaf  with  the  utmost  impartiality. 
Vegetable  epidemics  in  the  shape  of  black  mil- 
dews, caused  by  species  of  antennaria  and  allied 
genera,  are  now  and  then  fearfully  fatal  to  the 
coffee  plantations  of  Ceylon,  the  orange  groves 
of  St.  Michael,  the  olive  woods  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  the  mulberry  trees  of  Syria  and 
China.    The  leaves  of  these  different  trees — 
upon  the  produce  of  which,  the  welfare  and  in- 
dustry of  whole  provinces  depend — are  clothed 
literally  with  sackcloth  and  ashes.    Myriads  of 
dark-colored,  felt-like  patches,  sprinkled  with 
dust,  close  up  the-  breathing  pores,  prevent  the 
free  admission  of  air  and  the  stimulating  effect 
of  direct  sunlight,  and  thus  dwarf  and  destroy 
the  trees,  causing  annually  the  loss  of  many 
thousand  pounds.  A  peculiar  species  of  oidium 
renders  the  cultivation  of  the  hop  exceedingly 
precarious.     It  luxuriates  on  the  leaves  and 
shoots  of  the  vine,  favored  by  the  dampness 
and  stagnation  of  the  air,  caused  by  the  close 
overshadowing  poles,  and  by  the  peculiar  mode 
in  which  the  hop  is  propagated,  viz.,  by  division 
of  the  roots  and  branches,  having  a  tendency 
to  weaken  its  constitution.    It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, as  showing  either  the  capriciousness  of 
fungi,  or  the  differences  actually  existing  in 
the  nature  and  habits  of  species  closely  allied, 
that,  while  the  potato  was  universally  destroyed 
in  Kent  in  1844,  the  hop  garden  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  exposed  to  the  same  atmos- 
pheric influences,  were  never  so  flourishing  and 
remunerative.    On  the  Continent,  a  very  re- 
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markable  fungoid  epidemic  occasionally  occurs, 
caused  by  a  kind  of  mould,  called  Lanosa  ni- 
valis, from  its  singular  habitat,  and  the  woolly, 
flocculent  appearance  which  it  presents.  It  is 
developed  beneath  the  snow  on  grass  and  corn- 
blades,  appearing  in  white  patches  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter,  tinging  the  snow  with  a  red- 
dish hue,  arising  from  the  seeds  of  the  fungus, 
which  are  of  this  color.  Wherever  it  has  run 
its  course,  it  leaves  a  completely  gray  and 
withered  plot  behind.  "  When  snows  have 
come  on  without  previous  frosts,  it  has  been 
known  to  destroy  whole  crops,  particularly  of 
barley  and  rye.  In  places  where  it  prevails  ex- 
tensively, the  farmers  plow  up  the  frozen  sur- 
face, so  complete  and  hopeless  is  the  mischief 
effected  on  the  young  plants.  Happily  for  us, 
it  has  not  yet  reached  Britain ;  but  that  it  will 
not,  no  one  can  predict,  for  all  fungal  diseases 
are  very  alarming,  and  all  past  experience  of 
them  warns  us  that  they  may  appear  when  least 
expected,  especially  in  a  climate  where  the 
seasons  vary  so  much  as  they  do  in  ours." 

Shortly  after  the  potato  disease  broke  out  in 
this  country,  the  alarm  excited  by  it  was  paral- 
leled in  the  vine-growing  countries  of  Europe, 
by  the  sudden  spread  of  an  equally  destructive 
plague  affecting  the  grape.  The  fungus, 
Oidium  Tuckeri,  concerned  in  this  epidemic, 
made  its  first  appearance,  or  rather  was  first  ob- 
served, in  the  hothouses  of  Mr.  Slater,  of  Mar- 
gate, by  his  very  intelligent  gardener,  Edward 
Tucker,  after  whom,  in  consequence,  it  received 
its  specific  name.  It  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
viously unknown  to  botanists.  Its  origin  is 
very  obscure.  It  is  not  a  new  creation,  but 
probably  a  modification  of  an  old  and  familiar 
fungus,  some  member  of  the  vast  group  of  the 
mucedines  or  mould  family,  whose  forms  are  so 
protean  and  so  closely  allied,  that  we  might  be- 
lieve in  their  transmutation,  without  being  ac- 
cused of  Darwinian  leanings.  This  new  form 
found  peculiar  conditions  at  the  time  favorable 
for  its  development,  which  never  occurred  at 
any  previous  period.  We  know  not  whether 
the  germs  of  the  fungus  spread  from  those  pro- 
duced in  the  hothouses  of  Margate,  or  whether 
similar  conditions  elsewhere  existing  originated 
it  without  any  connection  existing  between  the 
places ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  an  immense  pro- 
fusion of  the  same  fungus  appeared  almost  sim- 
ultaneously throughout  the  vineries  in  this 
country.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  seeds  borne 
across  the  Channel  by  winds  reached  France, 
where  for  a  time  their  ravages  were  limited  to 
the  forcing-houses  and  trellised  vines  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  other  private  establishments  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris.  But  in  1851  it  unhap- 
pily reached  the  open  vineyards  in  the  south 
and  south-east  of  France,  where  it  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  crops,  rendering  them 
unfit  for  food,  and  wine  manufactured  from  the 


partially  decayed  grapes  undrinkable.  It 
speedily  spread  from  province  to  province  with 
increased  virulence,  ravaging  the  vineyards 
formerly  spared.  The  snow-clad  Pyrenees  of- 
fered no  effectual  barrier  to  its  progress,  but 
with  resistless  speed  it  forced  its  way  into  the 
finest  provinces  of  Spain,  where  so  deplorably 
were  the  vineyards  blighted  by  it,  that  in  many 
places  they  were  abandoned  in  despair.  It 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  to  Algeria,  extended 
its  flight  to  the  terraced  vine-clad  slopes  of 
Lebanon,  ruined  the  currants  of  the  Greek 
Islands  and  the  raisins  of  Malaga,  and  des- 
troyed so  utterly  the  far-famed  vintage  of 
Madeira,  that  this  wine  is  numbered  among 
the  things  that  were.  Everywhere  the  ravages 
of  this  pest  were  regarded  as  a  national  calamity. 
Thousands  of  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment; vineyards  were  silent  and  forsaken 
that  formerly  resounded  with  the  merry  laugh 
and  the  cheerful  song ;  bare  poles  were  seen  on 
the  sunny  hill-sides,  or  else  covered  with  un- 
sightly masses  of  decaying  foliage,  where  for- 
merly the  fragrant  vine  wreathed  its  graceful 
verdure,  and  offered  its  tempting  and  beautiful 
clusters  of  fruit.  The  simple  and  scanty  meal 
of  the  workman  was  deprived  of  what  used  to 
give  it  relish  ,j  and  the  distress  in  many  places 
was  awful.  After  raging  for  a  number  of  years 
with  similar  if  not  increased  violence,  it  sub- 
sided, like  the  potato  disease,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,—-whether  owing  to  the  remedies  applied 
proving  successful,  or  the  conditions  for  its  de- 
velopment proving  unfavorable,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Some  places  now  enjoy  complete  im- 
munity from  it;  and  in  other  places  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine,  formerly  abandoned,  is  re- 
sumed with  vigor  and  with  every  prospect  of 
success.  A  large  percentage  of  the  crop  is, 
however,  season  after  season,  still  lost  from  this 
cause ;  and  probably  the  disease  is  now  so  com- 
pletely established,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  its 
speedy  disappearance. 

The  fungus  which  causes  the  vine  epidemic 
is  very  minute,  covering  the  affected  grape  like 
a  white  cobweb.  From  its  radiating  filaments 
several  jointed  stocks  rise  vertically  like  the 
pile  of  velvet,  the  upper  joints  swelling,  assu- 
ming an  egg-shape,  and  giving  birth  to  the  le- 
productive  spores.  It  makes  its  appearance 
first  as  a  minute  speck  on  the  grape  when 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  speedily  enlarges 
and  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  berry,  in- 
vesting it  with  a  network  of  interlacing  fibres, 
exhausting  its  superficial  juices,  and  crushing 
it  within  its  embrace.  So  richly  is  it  furnished 
with  the  means  of  propagation,  that  a  succession 
of  seeds  is  developed  by  the  same  filament,  and 
three  or  four  ripen  and  are  dispersed  at  the 
same  moment ;  while,  so  loosely  are  they  at- 
tached to  their  receptacles,  that  the  smallest 
breath  of  air  or  the  least  brush  of  an  insect'* 
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wing  carries  them  off  to  other  grapes,  to  infect 
these  with  a  similar  blight. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 
SEVENTH  MONTH. 

1862. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,., 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac 
ceptation  of  the  term,  


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS 
AC. 


Mean  temperature   of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital, 
Highest  do.  during  month 
Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  , 

Deaths  during  the  month 
counting  four  current 
weeks  in  each  year, 


12  days. 
1  " 
7  " 

11  " 


31 


1862. 


1863. 


20  days. 
1  " 


31 


1863. 


deg. 


75.25 
93.50 
57.  " 
2.46  in. 


1376 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
this  month  for  the  past  seventy-four 
years,  ,  

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1793  and  1838  

Lowest         do.       do.  1816. 


77-07  deg. 
90-50  M 
64-  " 
6.  in. 


1408 


75.58  deg. 

81.  " 
68.  " 


In  reference  to  the  clear  days,  as  chronicled 
above,  probably  fewer  are  recognized  as  such 
than  would  have  been  by  many  observers,  and 
so  the  reverse  with  days  on  which  rain  has 
fallen,  very  slight  sprinkles  being  recorded  as 
rain ;  yet  the  writer  believes  the  account  to  be 
correct. 

And  as  to  the  quantity  of  rain,  he  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  valuable  record  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  the  kindness  of  the  Superinten 
dent  of  the  Medical  Department,  for  the  follow- 
ing information.  Since  1825  there  have  been 
but  two  years  in  which  the  amount  of  rain  for 
the  Seventh  month  has  exceeded  that  which 
has  fallen  this  year.  The  following  exhibit  will 
speak  for  itself: 

Amount  Rain 
in  7  th  month. 

1853.    6.296  inch. 
1855.    6.410  " 
1863.    6.009  « 


inches  have  already  fallen,  so  that  it  would 
seem  likely  either,  that  a  dry  spell  should  su- 
pervene, or  that  by  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  the  quantity  will  far  exceed  any  preced- 
ing year.  It  is  believed  that  rain  has  fallen 
upon  a  greater  number  of  days  during  the 
month  under  review  for  this  year,  than  any  cor- 
responding one  for  about  forty  years  (and  prob- 
ably for  a  longer  period.)  In  1853  the  whole 
amount  of  rain  in  the  same  month  fell  on  nine 
is-,  in  1855  upon  Jive  days  only,  whilst,  this 
year  rain  has  fallen  (according  to  our  account 
above,)  on  twenty-one  days  out  of  the  thirty-one. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Eighth  mo.  3d,  1863. 


Amount  throngh 
the  whole  year. 

54.545  inch. 
44.096  " 


Mean  tempera 
ture  of  the  year. 

75.50  deg, 
78.50  « 


77.09 


In  most  years,  the  amount  has  not  exceeded 
varying  from  a  quarter,  to  a  third  of  this ) — 
in  1841 — 55.50  inches  fell  during  the  entire 
year,  but  only  31,16  inches  had  fallen  before 
Eighth-month,  first.    "Whereas  this  year  37.06 


QUININE. 

Alexander  the  Great  died  of  the  common  re- 
mittent fever  at  Babylon,  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  carried  off  by  ague.  A  few  doses  of  qui- 
nine would  doubtless  have  saved  their  lives,  and 
might  have  materially  influenced  the  course  of 
history.  But  when  the  great  Macedonian  ex- 
pired, the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  produced  by  the  Cinchona  trees  were 
unknown  outside  their  native  forests,  and  when 
our  Lord  Protector  had  breathed  his  last  they 
were  just  beginning  to  be  known  in  London. 
Since  then  the  value  of  quinine  has  been  gen- 
erally appreciated,  and  who  shall  say  how  many 
valuable  lives  are  daily  saved  by  its  administra- 
tion? In  low,  marshy  situations  where  ague 
prevails,  and  in  the  tropics,  it  has  become  in- 
dispensable. All  the  pluck,  enterprise,  and 
devotion  of  modern  explorers  would,  in  many 
instances,  have  been  completely  neutralized  by 
deadly  climates,  if  it  had  not  been  for  abund- 
ant supplies  of  this  medicine ;  and,  aided  by 
the  same  silent  agent,  Europeans  have  been  able 
to  plant  happy  homes  in  districts  which,  with- 
out this  powerful  aid,  would  have  been  simply 
their  burial  places. 

About  4,200,000  pounds  Peruvian  bark  are 
imported  annually  into  England  alone,  and  the 
yearly  demand  for  this  drug  made  upon  the 
South-American  Cinchona  forests,  including 
those  of  New-Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia,  is  probably  not  below  3,000,000  lbs. 
Even  if  this  quantity  were  collected  with  due 
regard  for  the  lives  of  the  trees  producing  it — 
which  is  not  the  case — the  drain  would  be  enor- 
mous ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  Cin- 
chonas do  not  form  entire  forests  by  themselves, 
but  grow  isolated  amongst  other  trees — that  the 
most  reckless  system  has  been  and  is  pursued 
in  gathering  their  product,  and  that  this  per- 
nicious system  has  been  followed  for  several 
centuries,  we  cannot  wonder  that  whole  regions 
formerly  abounding  in  bark  are  now  stripped  of 
it.    The  present  high  prices  for  bark  have  in- 
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duced  the  natives  to  search  the  remotest  parts. 
Wilds  never  before  trodden  by  civilized  man 
have  been  visited;  and  many  a  poor  cascarillero 
or  bark-collector,  losing  his  way,  has  laid  down 
his  life  in  search  of  that  medicine  which  was 
to  save  the  lives  of  others. 

Such,  however,  is  the  recklessness  pursued 
in  collecting  bark,  and  the  never-ceasing  and 
daily  increasing  demand  for  it,  that  even  the 
remotest  quinine-yielding  forest  will  be  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  most  valuable  kinds  become  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  Moas  of  New  Zealand  or  the  Dodo 
of  Mauritius.  How  great  will  be  the  distress 
when  the  supply  at  length  fails — when  the  poor, 
fever-stricken  patients  have  to  sigh  in  vain  for 
the  sovereign  remedy,  and  the  physicians  una- 
ble to  find  a  suitable  substitute  !  Even  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  dominion  over  South  Ame- 
rica, men  like  Joseph  de  Jussieu,  the  Ulloas, 
Ruiz,  Ravon,  and  Humboldt  urged  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  the  Government  taking  the 
Cinchona  forests  under  its  protection;  but 
nothing  was  done  when  the  revolution  deprived 
the  Crown  of  Castile  and  Leon  of  its  finest 
jewels.  The  Republican  Governments  were 
too  reckless  and  too  weak  to  enforce  any  laws 
by  which  forests  of  not  only  national  but  cos- 
mopolitan importance  might  be  protected. 
Meanwhile  the  danger  of  seeing  them  exhaust- 
ed has  approached  our  very  door  in  some  our 
colonies. 

Quinine  is  now  equal  in  value  to  gold.  Ere 
long  it  will  be  so  high  in  price  that  only  the 
wealthy  will  be  able  to  buy  it ;  and  large  ar- 
mies will  have  to  go  without  it,  when,  at  the 
present  time,  no  less  than  £40,000  are  spent 
annually  to  supply  British  India  alone.  Mr. 
Spruce  justly  said,  that  whatever  plant  is  need- 
ful to  man  mu^t  ultimately  be  cultivated  by 
him.  Nature  may  yield  for  a  long  series  of 
years  unfailing  crops ;  but  unless  aided  by  ar- 
tificial means  they  will  ultimately  fail.  Con- 
vinced of  this  truism,  the  cultivation  of  Cin- 
chona trees  in  Europe,  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  was  advocated  by  German,  Dutch,  and 
English  men  of  science  years  ago  5  but  for  a 
long  time  their  memoirs  and  writings  were  ig- 
nored by  .  men  in  office,  until  at  last,  in  1852, 
the  Dutch  Government  led  the  way  in  introdu- 
cing the  bark-trees  into  Java.  Unfortunately, 
the  Dutch  got  hold  of  quite  a  worthless  species, 
{Cinchona  Pahudiuna,)  and  did  not  succeed  in 
propagating  the  better  kinds ;  and  as  the  whole 
cultivation  was  necessary  as  an  experiment, 
they  met  with  many  disappointments  and  in- 
curred great  expenses.  Nevertheless,  the  par- 
tial success  was  so  encouraging,  and  the  urgen- 
•  cy  of  the  case  so  great,  that  in  1859  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  charged  Mr.  Clem- 
ents R.  Markham  with  superintending  the  in- 
troduction of  quinine-yielding  trees  into  our 
Indian  possessions.  Messrs.  Spruce  andPrichett, 


the  agents  Mr.  Markham  employed  in  othei! 
districts,  and  presents  of  living  plants  from  the 
Dutch  Government,  have  enabled  the  author  toi 
establish  flourishing  plantations  in  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills,  Darjeeling,  and  Ceylon ;  and  in  all) 
human  probability,  we  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  a  goodly  supply  of  quinine  and  cin-l 
chonine  at  the  very  time  when  the  South 
American  forests  are  approaching  exhaustion. 
— Anthenceum. 


"FORBIDDEN  FRUIT." 

M.  Noel,  a  French  agriculturist,  speaking  of 
the  introduction  of  the  potato  into  France, 
says,  "This  vegetable  was  viewed  by  the  peo-| 
pie  with  extreme  disfavor  when  first  intoduced, 
and  many  expedients  were  adopted  to  induce 
them  to  use  it,  but  without  success.  In  vain, 
did  Louis  XVI.  wear  its  flower  in  his  button- 
hole, and  in  vain  were  samples  of.  the  tuber 
distributed  among  the  farmers;  they  gave  them 
to  their  pigs,  but  would  not  use  them  them- 
selves. At  last,  Parmentier,  the  chemist,  who 
well  knew  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  pota- 
to, and  was  most  anxious  to  see  it  in  general 
use,  hit  upon  the  following  ingenious  plan.  He 
planted  a  good  breadth  of  potatoes  at  Sablons, 
close  to  Paris,  and  paid  great  attention  to  their 
cultivation.  When  the  roots  were  nearly  ripe, 
he  put  notices  around  the  field  that  all  persons 
who  stole  away  any  of  the  potatoes  would  be 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 
No  sooner  were  the  new  roots  thus  forbidden,  as  it 
were,  by  authority,  than  all  persons  seemed 
eager  to  eat  them,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  whole 
crop  was  stolen,  and  without  a  doubt  eaten. 
The  new  vegetable  having  been  found  to  be 
excellent  food,  was  soon  after  cultivated  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  kingdom. 
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Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  little  export  demand 
for  Flour,  and  only  a  few  hundred  barrels  sold  for 
the  supply  of  the  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $5  31  a 
5  50  per  barrel  for  superfine,  $5  62  a  6  00  for 
extra,  $6  25  a  6  50  for  extra  family,  and  $7  00  up  to 
$7  50  for  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal 
are  quoted  at  $4  50  for  the  former,  and  $4  for 
the  latter.  The  last  sale  of  Brandywine  was  at  $4  25. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  small,  and  the 
prices  are  firmer.  Prime  Pennsylvania  old  and  new 
red  sold  at  $1  30  a  1  35,  and  good  white  at  $1  42. 
Rye  is  steady  at  95  cents  for  new,  and  $1  05  for  old. 
Corn  is  dull,  and  prime  yellow  is  worth  78  cts. 
for  old,  and  74  cents  for  mixed  Western.  Oats  are 
dull  at  70  cts.  for  old,  and  65  for  new.  Prices  of 
Barley  and  Malt  are  nominal.  The  latter  ranges 
from  $1  60  a  $1  70. 

Seeds. — There  is  little  or  nothing  doing  in  Clover- 
seed.  Timothy  is  selling  at  from  $2  25  to  $2  75, 
and  Flaxseed  from  $2  25  to  $2  50  per  bushel. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 

(Continued  from  page  339.) 

As  we  were  coming  out  of  the  Court,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  some  of  London,  and 
to  blame  them  for  their  unbelief ;  because  they 
could  not  believe  that  any  good  could  come 
from  that  plea.  I  was  then  of  a  mind,  and  still 
am,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  it,  more 
than  the  wit  and  cunning  of  man ;  for  that 
trial  put  an  end  to  all  the  premunires  in 
the  matter.  Our  friends  in  this  county  of 
Montgomery,  were  most  of  us  under  a  sen- 
tence of  premunire  for  many  years.  Our 
friend  Charles  Lloyd  was  not  suffered  to  see  his 
own  house  for  several  years,  although  it  was 
but  about  five  miles  from  Welch-Pool,  where  he 
was  kept  prisoner.  And  as  for  myself,  I  had 
the  name  of  being  a  prisoner  on  the  same  ac- 
count for  about  seven  years,  but  was  not  kept 
close  prisoner  in  all  that  time,  but  had  my  free- 
dom and  liberty  to  be  at  London,  and  in  other 
places  of  the  nation,  as  my  service  was,  and  as 
the  Lord  made  way  for  me.  In  this  time,  I 
visited  Friends  pretty  much  in  their  suffer- 
ings. » 

So,  good  is  the  Lord,  and  good  is  his  word, 
and  worthy  is  he  to  be  praised  by  all  that  know 
him,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever. 

1677.  Some  years  after  this  trial  of  Gr.  Fox, 
counsellor  Walcott,  who  was  a  counsellor  against 
him,  was  made  Judge  of  three  counties  in 
North  Wales,  viz  :  Merionethshire,  Carnarvan- 
shire,  and  Anglesey.    He  began  his  circuit  in 
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Bala  in  Merionethshire.  He  caused  several 
Friends  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  tender- 
ed them  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  suprema- 
cy. He  did  not  intend  to  proceed  against  them 
by  premunire,  but  said,  "The  refusal  of  those 
oaths  was  high  treason,  and  he  would  proceed 
against  them  upon  that  statute  for  their  lives 
the  next  assizes  jf?  threatening  that  the  men 
should  be  hanged,  and  the  women  burned.  He 
was  a  wicked,  hard-hearted  man,  and  intended 
much  mischief  to  Friends,  if  the  Lord  had  not 
prevented  him.  So  Friends  of  that  county  ac- 
quainted us  here  of  the  whole  proceedings  in 
that  affair.  It  being  the  time  that  the  Parlia- 
ment was  sitting,  Friends  concluded,  that  our 
friend  Tho.  Lloyd  should  go  up  to  London  im- 
mediately, and  we  desired  him  to  advise  with 
counsellor  Corbet  what  to  do  in  the  matter,  who 
was  then  in  London.  When  counsellor  Corbet 
heard  of  the  business,  he  was  much  concerned, 
for  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  this  Wal- 
cott, and  said  :  "By  that  way  they  might  try 
us  all,  if  Popery  came  up  again ;  for  they 
have/'  said  he,  u  the  writ  Be  Ilseretico  Com- 
burendo  in  force,  which  was  executed  in  Queen 
Mary's  days  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  which 
was  not  repealed  to  this  day.  So  counsellor 
Corbet  and  Thomas  Lloyd  went  to  the  Parliament 
house,  and  acquainted  several  Parliament  men 
of  it,  and  that  sessions  it  was  repealed ;  and 
Judge  Walcott  was  spoken  to  in  London,  and 
our  friends  were  no  farther  prosecuted,  but  had 
their  liberty ;  and  blessed  be  the  Lord.  Friends 
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had  great  peace  and  quietness  in  that  county 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  In  a  few. 
years  Judge  Walcott  died,  so  there  was  an  end 
of  that  persecutor. 

In  the  year  1677,  our  friend  John  Burnyeat 
came  to  give  us  a  visit  in  Wales,  and  had  a  meet- 
ing at  Machynlleth  in  Montgomeryshire,  where 
appeared  an  informer,  Oliver  Maurice  of  Drain 
Llwydion  in  Merionethshire,  and  caused  a  dis- 
turbance, and  went  afterwards  to  William  Pugh 
of  Mathafern  near  Machynlleth,  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  this  county)  he  was  one  of  them 
that  had  his  commission  when  D.  Maurice 
was  turned  out,  as  before  related,)  who  grant- 
ed him  a  warrant;  and  himself,  together 
with  his  bailiff  and  a  constable,  meeting  John 
Burnyeat  and  Thomas  Ellis  upon  the  road,  stop- 
ped them  and  seized  their  horses  with  their 
saddles  and  bridles,  so  that  they  were  constrain- 
ed to  travel  on  foot.  J.  Burnyeat's  mare  died 
within  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  seizure,  and 
Tho.  Ellis's  horse  died  in  the  informer's  hands 
in  a  half  year's  time  ;  in  which  time  also  a  dis- 
temper infected  most  of  his  cattle,  whereby  he 
suffered  very  great  loss.  The  said  Justice  like- 
wise fined  several  other  Friends  at  the  same 
time,  though  they  lived  in  another  county. 
Thomas  Ellis  dispatched  a  messenger  to  me  at 
Welch-Pool,  being  about  22  miles.  The  next 
day  the  Lord  Powis  being  at  home  at  his  Cas- 
tle of  Powis,  I  went  to  him  and  acquainted  him 
thereof;  and  when. he  heard  it,  he  was  very 
sorry.  I  desired  of  him,  that  he  would  grant 
me  that  favor,  to  make  use  of  his  name,  that 
he  heard  such  and  such  things  concerning  the 
beforesaid  Justice.  Not  only  so,  said  he,  but 
let  Mr.  Edmund  Lloyd,  (this  was  a  neighbor- 
ing Justice,  and  no  persecutor,)  write  to  him 
and  tell  him,  that  I  am  angry  with  him  for 
such  proceedings.  So  I  went  to  my  friend, 
that  other  Justice, jmd  got  him  to  write  a  few 
lines  to  the  said  W.  Pugh.  So  he  wrote  ef- 
fectually to  him,  and  I  sent  it  away  by  night; 
by  which  means  the  rest  of  the  fines  were  stop- 
ped. But  John  Burnyeat's  mare  was  dead,  as 
before  related. 

Some  time  after,  there  was  in  this  county  of 
Montgomery,  one  Hughes  a  Priest,  in  the  par- 
iah of  Hirnant,  where  lived  a  Friend,  an  hon- 
est man,  whose  name  was  John  Rhydderch, 
who  could  not  pay  tithes  for  conscience  sake. 
This  Priest  brought  several  actions  against  him 
out  of  the  county  court  for  tithe  ;  the  sheriff's 
bailiffs  drove  away  several  of  his  cattle,  for 
judgment  had  out  of  the  county  court.  Our 
friend  being  well  acquainted  with  the  deputy 
sheriff,  acquainted  him  of  the  errors  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  county  court ;  and  the  sher- 
iff ordered  the  bailiff's  to  return  the  Friend  his 
cattle  again.  So  the  Priest  was  in  a  great  fret 
that  he  lost  all  that  charge.  After  that,  he 
ordered  the  Friend  to  be  sued  at  Ludlow  court, 


which  was  for  the  Marches  of  Wales.  This  j 
court  was  a  great  yoke  and  bondage  to  Friends 
in  this  dominion;  for  all  answers  were  to  be 
given  upon  oath  in  that  court,  which  Friends 
could  not  do  for  conscience  sake.  This  Priest 
followed  the  Friend  with  one  contempt  after 
another,  till  it  came  to  a  writ  of  rebellion.  We 
let  him  go  on  as  far  as  he  could  go,  till  the 
Friend  was  ready  to  be  taken;  our  attorney 
gave  us  an  account  of  it,  and  I  desired  the 
Friend  to  go  to  a  Friend's  House  in  Shrop- 
shire, which  was  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
court,  and  stay  there  till  he  should  hear  from 
me.  I  sent  to  London  to  John  Lloyd,  brother 
to  Charles  Lloyd  of  Dolobran,  who  belonged  to 
the  Chancery  Oflice,  .and  he  sent  me  down  a 
prohibition,  and  I  sent  to  serve  the  Priest  and 
his  attorney  with  it.  The  Priest  fell  into  a 
very  great  rage,  and  his  attorney  came  to  him 
for  seven  pounds  charge  that  he  laid  out  for 
him,  but  the  Prie3t  would  not  pay  him  J  so  the 
attorney  sued  him,  and  got  judgment  against 
him,  so  that  the  poor  Priest  could  not  go  to 
perform  his  wonted  service  for  some  time. 
Soon  after  which  the  Priest  died,  and  I  know 
not  whether  the  attorney  had  one  penny  of  his 
money;  and  that  Friend  was  never  troubled 
after  on  account  of  that  suit. 

Our  friend  Charles  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran,  was 
sued  for  tithe  at  the  great  assizes  held  for 
this  •county  of  Montgomery,  by  the  Earl  of 
Castlemain,  impropriator,  and  Randal  Davies, 
Vicar  of  Myvod,  the  parish  that  our  friend 
Charles  Lloyd  lived  in;  we  were  satisfied  it 
was  a  court  of  record,  and  they  might  sue  for 
treble  damage  for  not  paying  tithe ;  so  we  con- 
cluded to  go  with  a  copy  of  their  declaration 
to  counsellor  Corbet,  who  lived  then  at  Welch- 
Pool,  and  when  he  read  it,  he  said  he  would 
demur  to  it.  I  asked  him,  whether  he  could 
demur  in  the  case  of  tithe?  He  said  he  would 
maintain  a  demurrer  to  that  declaration.  So 
when  the  court  sat,  he  acquainted  the  Judge, 
that  he  would  demur  to  that  declaration.  The 
Judge  said,  "Demur  in  case  of  tithe!"  "Yes, 
in  this  case,"  said  he.  The  Judge  asked  him, 
whether  he  would  demur  special  or  general  ? 
Corbet,  said,  "When  we  join  in  demurrer  you 
may  know."  So  they  joined  in  demurrer;  and 
when  it  came  to  be  argued,  he  showed  his  cause 
of  demurrer.  So  the  Judge  and  the  court 
were  convinced  of  the  error,  and  they  paid  the 
cost  and  mended  the  declaration,  and  the  next 
assizes  they  obtained  judgment  ujion  Nihil 
dicit.  So  Charles  Lloyd's  cattle  were  driven 
for  treble  damage ;  but  the  Priest  was  so  per- 
plexed, and  put  to  charge  and  trouble,  that  I 
do  not  know  he  ever  sued  any  Friend  for  tithe 
again. 

After  this,  I  went  to  London  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  continued  there  some  time,  in  and 
about  the  city,  and  so  came  leisurely  down 
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through  several  meetings,  visiting  Friends.  A 
while  I  came  home,  Thomas  Ellis  and  James 
Halliday  came  to  our  town;  I  told  James,  it 
was  well  done  of  him  to  give  us  a  visit  in  these 
parts  of  Wales.  They  said,  they  came  to  visit 
us  against  their  wills.  I  asked  them  whether 
they  were  prisoners.  They  said  they  were. 
And  soon  after  came  other  Friends  with  them. 
I  took  them  along  with  me  to  my  house  to  re- 
fresh themselves.  They  told  me  James  Halli- 
day came  from  London  to  South  Wales,  intend- 
ing to  take  shipping  there  for  Ireland,  to  be  at 
the  Half-year's  Meeting  ;  but  the  wind  proving 
contrary,  he  was  necessitated  to  come  for  North 
Wales  to  Holy-head,  and  having  a  meeting  in 
this  county  near  Llanidlos,  they  were  taken 
prisoners  and  fined  by  Evan  Glyn,  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  sent  here.  I  was  very  much 
concerned  for  James  Halliday,  that  he  should 
be  stopped  in  these  parts,  and  hindered  of  his 
service.  So  next  morning  about  two  of  the 
clock,  I  took  horse  and  went  to  this  justice's 
father-in-law,  Justice  Devereaux,and  found  him 
at  a  village  three  miles  from  Welch-Pool.  He 
asked  me,  "  What  was  the  matter  ?"  I  told 
him,  "  That  his  son-in-law  Glyn  had  committed 
some  of  our  friends  to  prison  to  Welch-Pool, 
and  fined  them  also;"  and  I  told  him,  "I 
thought  by  the  law,  that  no  man  was  to  suffer 
twice  for  the  same  supposed  transgression."  He 
gave  his  son-in-law  hard  language,  and  desired 
me  to  see  some  way  to  get  them  off.  I  went  to 
a  neighboring  justice,  and  got  James  Halliday  a 
discharge,  and  brought  it  with  me  that  morning; 
so  we  hastened  him  away  with  a  guide  towards 
Holy-head,  and  I  was  informed,  he  had  a  good 
and  quick  passage,  and  got  in  time  to  the  Half- 
year's  Meeting  in  Ireland,  as  he  intended. 

For  Thomas  Ellis  and  the  rest  of  the  Friends, 
the  jailer  took  our  words  that  they  should  be 
forthcoming  at  the  next  Quarter  Sessions,  at 
which  time  Charles  Lloyd  and  myself  attended 
the  court,  and  went  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
and  desired  him  to  call  our  friends  first,  which 
he  did.  The  Friends  being  all  at  the  bar,  no 
prosecutor  appearing  against  them,  (Justice 
Glyn  being  not  then  come  to  town,)  they  were 
soon  discharged,  without  demanding  any  fees; 
and  after  Friends  had  refreshed  themselves  in 
town,  they  went  homewards,  some  of  them  to- 
wards Radnorshire,  and  those  that  went  to- 
wards Llanidlos,  met  Justice  Glyn,  who  had 
committed  them,  going  towards,  the  Quarter 
Sessions.  He  spoke  to  them,  and  they  told 
him  they  were  discharged.  He  seemed  not  to 
be  sorry  for  it,  for  he  was  not  a  persecutor  in 
the  bottom,  but  was  put  on  by  a  peevish,  proud, 
informing  priest,  and  I  know  not  that  ever  he 
did  the  like  again. 

I  went  to  London  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1681.  Persecution  was  very  severe  upon 
Friends  in  the  city,  and  elsewhere  in  those  parts; 


at  which  meeting  it  lay  upon  my  mind,  to  move 
for  a  Yearly  Meeting  in  Wales,  and  after  some 
consideration  about  it,  it  was  left  to  Friends  in, 
Wales  to  appoint  their  first  Yearly  Meeting,  as 
in  the  wisdom  of  God  they  should  see  meet,  at 
their  Half-year's  Meeting  held  at  Swanzey,  the 
28th  of  the  7th  month.  An  account  of  which, 
my  friend  Thomas  Ellis  sent  me  to  London,  as 
followeth : . 

"  Dear  Friend  R.  Davies, — In  the  love  of 
God  is  my  remembrance  of  thee  at  this  time,  with 
many  others  of  the  like-minded,  in  and  about 
the  city,  and  especially  those  who  from  the  be- 
ginning have  been  and  still  are  most  exercised 
under  the  glorious  weight  of  the  care  and  con- 
cerns of  the  church  of  Christ ;  the  remem- 
brance of  whom  hath  divers  times,  and  espe- 
cially of  late,  as  at  this  present,  wrought  both 
eyes  to  tears,  and  hearts  to  tenderness.  Al- 
though I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of 
seeing  thee  here,  at  this  Half-year's  Meeting; 
yet  thy  letter  to  John  ap  John,  coming  so  sea- 
sonably, did  so  answer  for  thee,  that  it  was  both 
joy  and  refreshment  to  many  of  us.  We  had 
a  full  meeting  of  Friends  from  most  parts  of 
Wrales ;  many  having  come  upon  the  account  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  concluded  to  be 
at  Haverfordwest,  the  second  day  of  the  week, 
called  Easter-week,  for  the  following  year. 
Here  were  E.  Edwards,  John  ap  John,  W. 
Players,  Francis  Lea,  Philip  Leonard,  and 
Richard  Walter,  who  had  testimonies,  and 
many  other  Friends  besides  from  remote  parts, 
all  zealous  for  the  Yearly  Meeting.  We  had 
meetings  here  the  three  last  days. 

*  Thy  Friend  and  Brother, 

"  Thomas  Ellis. 

"  Swanzey,  the  28th  of  the!  th  mo.,  1681." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  DECEITFUL  BROOK. 

On  the  second  of  April  I  crossed  a  stone 
bridge  over  the  bed  of  a  stream  to  the  righf  of 
the  village  of  Kulonieh,  an  hour  and  a  half 
north-west  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  then  entirely 
destitute  of  water.  Prokesch,  a  German  trav- 
eller, who  passed  here  a  few  weeks  later  in  the 
season,  speaks  of  it  as  a  rushing  stream  when 
he  saw  it.  Otto  von  Richter,  who  was  here  in 
August,  though  he  mentions  the  place  under  a 
wrong  name,  says  that  it  contained  then  a  little 
water.  Salzbachcr,  who  saw  the  brook  near 
the  end  of  June,  says  that  it  was  entirely  dry. 
Richardson,  an  English  traveller,  speaks  of  it 
on  the  fifteenth  of  April  as  "  a  small  brook, 
trickling  down  '  through  the  valley."  The 
stream  is  evidently  a  very  uncertain  one.  It 
varies  not  only  in  winter  and  summer,  but  at 
the  same  season  in  different  years.  It  may  be 
taken,  however,  as  a  fair  example  of  what  ie 
true  of  Eastern  brooks  in  general.    They  flow 
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with  water  during  the  rainy  season ;  but,  after 
that,  are  liable  to  be  soon  dried  up,  or  if  they 
contain  water,  contain  it  only  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  to  their  situation  and 
the  severity  of  the  heat  of  particular  years. 
Hence,  the  traveller  in  quest  of  water  must 
often  be  disappointed  when  he  comes  to  such 
streams.  He  may  find  them  entirely  dry ;  or, 
he  may  find  the  water  gone  at  the  place  where 
he  approaches  them,  though  it  may  still  linger 
in  other  places  which  elude  his  observation  ;  he 
may  perceive  from  the  moisture  of  the  ground, 
that  the  last  drops  have  just  disappeared,  and 
that  he  has  arrived  but  a  few  hours  too  late  for 
the  attainment  of  his  object. 

The  chances  of  obtaining  water  in  the  desert 
are  equally  precarious.  The  winter  torrents 
there,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
sand  absorbs  them,  are  still  more  transient.  The 
spring,  which  supplied  a  well  yesterday,  may 
fail  to-day ;  or  the  drifting  sand  may  choke  it 
up,  and  obliterate  every  trace  of  it.  On  the 
ninth  day  of  my  journey,  after  leaving  Cairo, 
we  heard  of  a  well  at  some  distance  from  the 
regular  course,  and,  as  the  animals,  (except  the 
camels,)  needed  to  be  watered,  we  turned  aside 
to  visit  the  place.  W e  travelled  for  some  miles 
over  immense  sand  heaps  and  under  a  burning 
sun,  with  the  thermometer  at  ninety  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  It  was  our  lot  to  be  disappointed. 
We  found  the  well,  indeed,  but  without  a  drop 
of  water  in  it  that  could  be  reached  by  us.  The 
wind  had  blown  the  sand  into  it,  and  buried  it 
up  to  such  a  depth,  that  all  hope  of  relief  from 
that  source  was  cut  off. 

This  liability  of  a  person  in  the  East  to  be 
deceived  in  his  expectation  of  finding  water  is 
the  subject  of  repeated  allusion  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  Job  vi.  15,  sq.,  it  furnishes  an  ex- 
pressive image  for  representing  the  fickleness 
and  treachery  of  false-hearted  friends. 

u  My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  like  a  brook, 
As  the  channel  of  brooks  which  pass  away; 
Which  are  turbid  by  reason  of  the  ice, 
In  which  is  hidden  the  melted  snow. 
As  soon  as  the  waters  flow  off  they  are  gone; 
When  the  heat  comes,  they  vanish  from  their  place. 
The  caravans  on  their  way  turn  aside  ; 
They  go  up  into  the  desert  and  perish. 
The  caravans  of  Tema  search  anxiously, 
The  wayfarers  of  Sheba  look  to  them  with  hope. 
They  are  ashamed  because  they  trusted  in  them; 
They  come  to  them  and^are  confounded." 

Our  English  version  of  the  above  passage 
fails  to  bring  out  the  image  distinctly.  The 
foregoing  translation,  which  I  have  brought 
nearer  to  the  original  may  be  made  clearer, 
perhaps,  by  a  word  of  explanation.  The  idea 
is,  that  in  spring  the  streams  are  full;  they 
rush  along,  swollen  from  the  effect  of  the  melt- 
ing snow  and  ice.  Summer  comes,  and  they 
can  no  longer  be  trusted.  Those  journeying  in 
the  region  of  such  streams  fainting  with  thirst, 


travel  many  a  weary  step  out  of  their  way  in 
pursuit  of  them,  in  the  hope  that  water  may 
still  be  found  in  them.  They  arrive  at  the 
place,  but  only  to  be  disappointed.  The  de- 
ceitful brook  has  fled.  The  sufferers  were  in 
the  last  extremity — it  was  their  only  hope,  and 
they  die. 

Tema  is  a  region  in  the  north  of  the  Arabian 
Desert;  Sheba  a  region  of  Arabia  Felix.  "Cara- 
vans," says  Umbreit,  "  from  these  particular 
places  are  mentioned  to  give  life  and  individu- 
ality to  the  picture."  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Arabia,  because  it  is  in  that  country  especially 
that  travellers  are  liable  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water. 

Another  passage  where  we  meet  with  the 
same  comparison  is  that  in  Jeremiah  xv.  18. 
The  prophet's  sky  had  long  been  darkened  with 
trouble  and  sorrow ;  but  the  deliverer,  for 
whose   interposition   he  waited,  delayed  to 


come  :- 


Why  is  my  affliction  perpetual, 

And  my  wound  incurable  ? 

It  will  not  be  healed. 

Thou  art  to  me  as  a  lying  brook, 

As  waters  which  are  not  enduring." 

— Hackett. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ANCIENT  EPISTLE. 

Mendon,  7th  mo.  9th,  1863. 
Esteemed  Friends, — I  recently  met  with  the 
enclosed  epistle,  and  thinking  it  might  interest 
the  readers  of  your  paper,  I  have  copied  it  for 
that  purpose.  While  I  do  not  see  the  propriety 
of  the  course  adopted  by  them,  yet  believing 
they  were  honest  and  sincere  in  thus  bearing 
their  testimony  against  what  appeared  to  them 
to  be  superfluity;  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  of 
this  generation,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine how  careful  they  were  in  that  early  day 
to  guard  against  innovation.  And  how  plainly 
and  tenderly  they  dealt  with,  what  appeared  to 
them  to  be  wrong. 

Affectionately  your  friend, 

John  J.  Cornell. 

From  Women  Friends,  at  ye  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Bur~ 

lingtown,  y*  2lst  of  ye  Uh.mo.,  1126.  . 
To  the  Women  Friends  at  the  several  Quarterly  and 

Monthly  Meetings  belonging  to  the  same  Meeting. 

Dear  and  well-beloved  sisters, — A  weighty 
concern  coming  upon  many  faithful  Friends  at 
this  meeting,  in  relation  to  divers  undue  liber- 
ties that  are  too  frequently  taken  by  some  that 
walk  amongst  us,  and  are  accounted  of  us,  we 
are  willing  in  y«  pure  love  of  truth  which  hath 
mercifully  visited  our  souls,  tenderly  to  caution 
and  advise  our  Friends  against  these  things, 
which  we  think  inconsistent  with  our  ancient 
Christian  testimony  of  plainness  of  apparel, 
and  some  of  which  we  think  proper  to  particu- 
larize : 

As  first,  that  immodest  fashion  of  hooped 
petticpats  or  the  imitation  of  them,  either  by 
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something  put  into  their  petticoats  to  make 
them  set  full,  or  wearing  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, or  any  other  imitation  whatsoever,  which 
we  take  to  be  but  a  branch  springing  from  the 
same  corrupt  root  of  pride. 

And  also  that  none  of  our  Friends  accustom 
themselves  to  wear  their  gowns  with  super- 
fluous folds  behind,  but  plain  and  decent,  nor 
to  go  without  aprons,  nor  to  wear  superfluous 
gathers  or  plaits  in  their  capps  or  pinners,  nor 
to  wear  their  heads  drest  high  behind,  neither 
to  cut  or  lay  their  hair  on  the  forehead  or  tem- 
ples. And  that  Friends  are  careful  to  avoid 
wearing  of  striped  shoes,  or  red  or  white 
heeled  shoes,  or  clogs,  or  shoes  trimmed  with 
gaudy  colors;  likewise  that  all  Friends  are 
careful  to  avoid  all  superfluity  of  furniture  in 
their  houses,  and  as  much  as  may  be  to  re- 
frain from  using  gaudy  flowered  or  striped 
calicoes  and  stuffs.  And  also  that  no  Friends 
use  that  irreverent  practice  of  taking  snuff  or 
handing  snuff  boxes  one  to  another  in  meetings. 
Also  that  Friends  avoid  ye  unnecessary  use  of 
fans  in  meeting,  lest  it  divert  ye  mind  from 
the  more  inward  and  spiritual  exercise  which 
all  ought  to  be  concerned  in. 

And  also  that  Friends  do  not  accustom  them- 
selves to  go  with  bare  neck  or  bare  breasts. 
There  is  also  a  tender  concern  upon  our  minds, 
to  recommend  to  all  Friends  ye  constant  use  of 
ye  plain  language,  it  being  a  branch  of  our 
ancient  Christian  testimony  for  which  many  of 
our  worthy  elders  underwent  deep  sufferings  in 
their  day,  as  they  likewise  did  because  they 
could  not  give  the  common  salutations  by  bow- 
ing and  cringing  of  the  body,  which  we 
earnestly  desire  Friends  may  be  careful  to 
avoid.  And  we  further  tenderly  advise  and 
exhort,  that  all  Friends  be  careful  to  maintain 
love  and  unity,  to  watch  against  whisperings, 
and  evil  surmisings  one  against  another,  and  to 
keep  in  humility,  that  nothing  be  done  through 
strife  or  vain -glory.  And  that  those  who  are 
concerned  to  take  an  oversight  over  the  flock, 
do  it  not  as  lords  over  God's 
servants  to  the  churches. 

Dear  sisters,  these  things  we  solidly  recom- 
mend to  your  care  and  notice,  in  a  degree  of 
that  Divine  love  which  hath  graciously  mani- 
fested itself  for  ye  redemption  of  a  remnant 
from  ye  vain  conversations,  customs  and  fash- 
ions that  are  in  the  world,  that  we  might  be 
unto  ye  Lord  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people 
shewing  forth  ye  praises  of  Him  who  hath 
called  us  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous 
light,  that  we  may  all  walk  as  children  of  the 
light  and  of  the  day,  isye  earnest  desire  of  our 
souls.  We  conclude  with  ye  salutation  of  un- 
feigned love,  your  friends  and  sisters. 

Signed  on  behalf,  and  by  order  of  the  said 
meeting.  Hannah  Hill. 


heritage,  but  as 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  felt  some  surprise  when  I  learned  you  had 
sent  my  remarks  to  the  printer,  as  I  did  not  pen 
them  with  a  view  of  publication,  but  simply  to 
express  my  views  and  feelings  to  the  editors. 
They  are,  however,  my  views  unchanged.  I 
would  rather  they  had  not  been  designated  as 
a  "  reply/'  and  "For  the  Friends'  Intelligencer," 
as  though  they  were  intended  for  both.  I  would 
rather  they  had  been  given  simply  as  the 
writer's  views  and  feelings  communicated  to  the 
editors.  I  want  to  avoid  controversy,  and 
wish  to  keep  clear  of  doubtful  disputations; 
these  have  had  and  still  have  a  discouraging  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  young  people,  and  tend 
to  scatter  and  divide.  On  again  reading  the 
article,  as  you  suggested,  it  has  not  changed  my 
first  impression ;  it  still  appears  to  me  to  throw 
doubt  upon  an  established  testimony  of  our 
Society,  that  of  refusing  to  give  an  equivalent 
for  a  military  demand.  It  is  true  that  N.  R. 
admits  that  "  the  testimony  against  war  is  one 
of  those  first  principles,  &c.,,;  but  he  calls  in 
question  what  the  Yearly  Meeting  has  decided 
as  constituting  that  testimony,  or  as  being  em- 
braced in  it,  as  held  by  Friends,  that  of  paying 
any  fine,  tax,  or  pen  alty  in  lieu  of  personal  service. 

The    Government  now  demands  personal 
military  service,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  something; 
what  is  it?  if  a  fine,  tax,  or  penalty  for  non- 
compliance, is  not  the  matter  settled  by  our 
discipline  for  all  who  acknowledge  themselves 
amenable  to  it  ?  N.  R.  says,  "  The  conclusion 
therefore  seems  inevitably  to  be,  render  there- 
fore unto  Government  this  thing  which  is 
proven  to  be  his."    Friends  have  maintained 
the  ground  that  personal  service  was  not  due 
the  Government  when  it  came  in  conflict  with 
conscientious  convictions,  or  the  law  of  God  to 
them,  and  what  is  given  in  lieu  thereof  is  in 
place  of  or  substituted  for  that  which  is  re- 
quired, whether  in  money  or   by  procuring 
another  individual.  Government  now  says,  give 
us  a  person  in  your  place  and  we  will  release 
you  from  this  call,  or  give  us  an  equivalent  in 
money   (with   which  we  can  procure  one,) 
either  one  or  the  other  is  as  a  substitute,  as 
far  as  I  can  see.    I  think  that  this  is  the  view 
that  has  been  taken  by  Friends,  and  the  ground 
upon  which  they  adopted  and  have  maintained 
their  discipline  as  therein  explained,  and  this, 
it  seems  to  me  the  editors  admit  to  be  a  dis- 
puted point.    As  well  may  individual  members 
go  into  discussions  and  doubts  on  any  of  the 
other  testimonies  that  Friends  believe  have 
been  given  them  to  bear  to  the  world ;  the 
taking  of  an  oath  ;  a  free  gospel  ministry  j  the 
holding  of  slaves,  &c,  the  truth  of  these  might 
be  questioned  by  some  members,  and  to  admit 
they  were  disputed  points,  and  to  go  into  the 
doubting  and  disputing  of  them  [among  aur- 
selves,^  I  believe  would  tend  to  weaken  and 
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scatter.  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  wisdom  of  Infinite  Goodness  in  dispensing 
His  law  or  will  to  the  children  of  men.  He 
gave  special  laws  and  testimonies  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  through  instruments  adapted  to 
their  condition ;  as  they  observed  these,  they 
were  blessed  ;  when  unfaithful  and  self-willed, 
His  immediate  protecting  care  was  withdrawn 
and  confusion  followed.  So  I  believe  he  has 
committed  a  work  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  given  them  testimonies  to  hold  up  before 
the  people,  and  to  be  borne  in  their  midst,  and 
laws  to  govern  them ;  these  have  been  adopted 
from  time  to  time  in  their  collective  capacity 
for  their  government  and  preservation,  and 
while  they  continue  to  be  their  laws  and  testi- 
monies, it  is  essential  for  their  preservation  as 
a  people  that  they  be  observed,  their  members 
taught  and  educated  in  them,  and  under  the 
Divine  influence  they  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  hedge,  and  a  preservation  around 
all  those  who  observe  them.  They  are  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced  as  a  schoolmaster  to 
lead  to  the  truth.  I  hope  we  shall  guard 
against  that  condition  of  mind  in  which  we 
cannot' understand  each  others'  language. 

I  wish  to  be  understood  as  having  reference 
to  what  we  hold,  and  Society  has  adopted  as 
truth,  when  I  speak  of  discussing  and  doubting 
of  them,  among  ourselves  as  tending  to  scatter. 
Subjects  proposed  for  our  moral  and  intellec- 
tual improvement,  &c,  may  very  properly  be 
reasoned  about  and  discussed,  but  what 
we,  as  a  religious  body  professing  to  be  led  and 
guided  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  Truth,  have 
received  under  or  through  its  influence,  as  we 
profess  to  believe,  I  view  differently.  When 
the  Apostle  met  with  a  people,  no  doubt  a  seek- 
ing people,  who  said  they  did  not  know  there 
was  any  Holy  Ghost  (or  Spirit,)  he  did  not  go 
into  a  doubtful  disputation  with  them,  as  though 
his  own  mind  was  not  satisfied  on  the  subject, 
but  could  declare  of  its  power  from  his  own 
knowledge  and  experience,  verifying  its  reality. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  age  and  experience, 
especially  among  a  people  professing  to  be  led 
and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  should  be 
careful  to  lay  nothing  before  the  young  and 
inexperienced  (in  reference  to  religious  truth) 
but  what  they  know  to  be  truth.  This  I  think 
is  the  example  we  have  set  us  in  our  perfect 
pattern,  the  blessed  Jesus,  whose  disciples  we 
profess  to  be,  and  whose  precepts  and  holy  life 
we  desire  to  follow,  who  spake  not  unadvisedly 
with  his  lips.  He  taught  the  people  simple, 
plain  truth,  that  which  he  knew  was  true, 
.  which  he  had  received  of  his  Father ;  he  ob- 
tained it,  not  through  discussion  and  reasoning, 
but  through  obedience  to  the  will  of  His  Heav- 
enly Father  these  things  were  opened  to  His 
understanding,  and  he  taught  or  preached  them 
to  the  people,  not  as  questions  doubtful  to  His 


mind,  but  knowing  them  to  be  true.  And  should 
not  those  professing  to  be  His  disciples  call  the 
attention  of  others  to  that  only  which  has  been 
made  clear  to  them,  and  adapted  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  given  or  offered  ? 

W.  G. 

7th  mo.,  1863. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AMONG  THE  CATSKILLS. 

In  a  sweet  cottage  home  among  the  Catskili 
mountains,  it  was  our  privilege,  for  a  short 
time,  to  find  pause  from  the  restless  turbulence 
of  these  too  troublous  times.  Not  that  the 
cloud  that  has  so  long  o'ershadowed  the  plain 
does  not  also  rest  upon  the  mountains,  but  when 
removed  from  the  machinations  of  man,  and 
more  immediately  surrounded  by  the  visible 
evidences  of  that  Presence  "  which  by  his 
strength  setteth  fast  the  mountains;  being 
girded  with  power,  which  stjlleth  the  noise  of 
the  seas,  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  the  tu- 
mult of  the  people/'  our  confidence  is  renewed, 
and  we  realize  that,  li  it  is  better  to  trust  in  the 
Lord,  than  to  put  confidence  in  man." 

Summer  rested  upon  the  landscape,  and  all 
nature  brightened  under  its  influence.  Over 
every  hill  and  valley  and  wayside  was  spread 
the  rich  carpet  of  green,  which  so  refreshes 
the  sight.  The  trees  bent  under  their  burden 
of  mature  foliage;  the  flowers  opened  their 
soft  petals  to  the  sun;  the  wheat  swayed 
playfully  in  the  breeze,  and  the  corn,  waved  its 
silken  head  in  graceful  vibrations  to  the  mighty 
sweep  of  that  power  which  "  cometh  we  know 
not  whence,  and  goeth  we  know  not  whither." 
Amid  the  contemplation  of  scenes  so  calculated 
to  inspire  feelings  of  gratitude  and  veneration, 
should  not  the  heart  grow  more  loving  and 
tender?  more  forgiving  of  the  wrong,  more 
patient  of  the  erring  ?  more  helpful  to  the 
weak,  and  more  ready  to  mourn  with  those  who 
mourn,  and  to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice? 
Who  can  tell  what  mighty  impulses  are 
awakened  by  a  gentle  word  or  a  loving  smile, 
or  what  desires  for  good  may  be  quickened  by 
little  acts  of  sympathy  and  kindness. 

Around  this  "Hillside"  home  stretches  the 
Catskili  range,  entirely  bounding  the  southern 
horizon,  and  extending  upon  the  east  and  on 
the  west,  and  an  eye  chiefly  accustomed  to  rest 
upon  a  level  country,  looks  with  wonder 
and  delight  upon  its  rising  and  falling  outlines. 
As  we  look  from  mountain  to  mountain,  we 
note  alternate  ridges,  woodlands  and  clearings, 
giving  interest  and  variety  to  the  landscape.* 
Many  of  the  mountains  give  evidence  of  man's 
enterprize  and  industry  almost  to  the  summit. 

*  It  is  not  unusual  to  number  four  or  five  distinct 
gradations  from  the  plain  to  the  horizon. 
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Beyond  the  lower  ridge  appear  the  house  and 
the  cultivated  fields  of  the  nearer  farmer,  with 
the  pastures  dotted  apparently  with  white 
stones,  but  which  on  closer  inspection  prove  to 
be  the  sheepflock — 'then -a  second  ridge  suc- 
ceeded in  like  manner  by  the  little  hamlet 
marking  a  human  habitation — then  another 
ridge  followed  by  a  clearing,  until  the  most  re- 
mote fades  into  blue  and  cloudy  indistinct- 
ness. 

The  advent  and  departure  of  "  the  glorious 
orb  of  day  "  in  these  mountain  regions  is  grand 
and  instructive.  The  most  prominent  objects 
were  the  first  to  be  gilded  by  his  beams,  and 
the  last  to  reflect  them.  As  he  came  "  re- 
joicing in  the  east,"  the  clouds  of  fogs  and  smoke 
which  had  rested  during  the  night  upon  the 
dwellers  in  the  lowly  plain,  gradually  ascended 
into  a  higher  and  purer  region,  and  as  peak 
after  peak  was  bathed  in  golden  sunshine,  the 
matin  chant  went  up  from  every  hill  and  mount 
and  vale,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on 
earth  peace  and  good  will  to  men."  As  we 
looked  upon  the  gorgeous  panorama  daily  un- 
folded to  our  view  we  felt  that,  "  as  the 
heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his 
mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him,"  and  that 

"  Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  nought 

should  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings." 

The  numerous  waterfalls  and  ravines  are 
also  constant  objects  of  interest.  The  fre- 
quent rains  increased  the  mountain  streams  to 
rapid  torrents,  and  as  they  came  madly  dashing 
down*  over  the  rocky  stairs  forming  numberless 
cascades,  leaping,  plunging,  foaming,  and  filling 
the  ear  with  the  sound  of  mighty  waters,  we 
wCre  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration.  Some- 
times we  would  scramble  up  the  steep  ascent 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  to  increase  the 
effect  by  viewing  it  in  every  possible  phase, 
and  then,  when  the  force  of  the  water  had 
somewhat  abated,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, we  would  step  cautiously  from  rock  to 
rock  up  the  slippery  ravine. 
.  One  day  our  kind  host  took  us  in  his  capa- 
cious and  well-filled  wagon,  to  view  the  pros- 
pect from  a  neighboring  hill.  On  each  side  of 
the  ascent  were  wild  raspberries  just  ready  to 
be  plucked,  and  currant  bushes  with  their 
bright  red  bunches  hanging  in  tempting  clus- 
ters, wild  gooseberries  in  full  bearing,  and  the 
bird-cherry  tree  with  its  brilliant  berries 
rich  contrast  with  its  dark  green  leaves,  veach 
seeming  to  extend  the  invitation  to  partake  and 
be  refreshed. 

Though  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  o'er 
us,  yet  we  perceived  the  cloud  gathering  on  the 
distant  mountain,  and  presently,  could  but 
dimly  discern  High  Peak  through  his  watery 
mantle.    Near  the  summit  we  paused  to  enjoy 


the  extensive  and  magnificent  prospect,  and 
found  at  that  elevation  that  an  intelligent  and 
interesting  family  had  made  a  local  habitation, 
and  were  living  comfortably  where  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  could  be  obtained  only  by 
transporting  them  up  that  steep  pathway. 
They  gave  us  a  courteous  greeting,  and  kindly 
offered  us  shelter  from  the  coming  storm,  but 
having  provided  against  such  a  contingency, 
we  braved  the  shower,  and  were  amply  repaid 
by  the  sight  of  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  rain- 
bow, one  end  of  which  extended  far  below 
the  horizon,  and  rested  for  some  distance  on 
the  fields  of  grain. 

But  we  turn  from  these  scenes  so  calculated 
to  fill  the  mind  with  lofty  thoughts,  and  to 
"  impress  with  quietness  and  beauty,"  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  little  meeting  house  in 
the  "hollow,"  where  semi-weekly  we  presented 
ourselves,  hoping  for  the  blessing.  It  was  no 
pretentious  building,  but  a  neat,  recently  white- 
washed frame  house  of  simple  structure  upon  a 
bright  green  sward,  hallowed  by  the  graves  of 
several  generations. 

In  that  sweet  solitude 

"  The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  went 
In  the  full  strength  of  years — matron  and  maid, 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  grey  headed  man," 
Had  "  lain  them  down  to  their  last  sleep." 

No  fence  nor  Dther  enclosure  separated  the 
living  from  the  dead.  Within,  were  those  who 
still  struggled  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
that  which  is  to  come;  without,  the  quiet  of  the, 
silent  grave,  where  rest  those  who  have  ceased 
to  combat  with  the  ills  of  time.  In  this  iso- 
lated spot  a  little  band  regularly  meet  for  social 
worship,  trusting  to  realize  the  promise  "  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name  there  am 
I  in  the  midst."  As  we  sat  with  them  in 
solemn  silence,  the  feeling  was  sweet  and 
peaceful;  our  minds  were  covered  with  a  holy 
calm,  and  our  hearts  so  united  in  spiritual  fel- 
lowship that  we  could  acknowledge  it  was  good 
for  us  to  be  there.  H. 

Phila.,  Sth  mo.  3d,  1863. 


A  man  is  is  not  idle  because  he  is  absorbed 
in  thought.  There  is  a  visible  labor,  and  there 
is  an  invisible  labor. 

To  meditate  is  to  labor ;  to  think  is  to  act. 

Folded  arms  work,  closed  hands  perform,  a 
gaze  fixed  on  heaven  is  a  toil. 

Thales  remained  motionless  for  four  years. 
He  founded  Philosophy. —  Victor  Hugo. 


BEAUTY  IN  THE  NEAR. 

Every  eye  can  see  the  beauty  in  the  remote  ; 
but  there  is  beauty  in  the  near,  an  interest,  at 
least,  which  every  eye  cannot  see.  Each  of  the 
thousand  little  plants  that  spring  up  at  our  feet 
has  an  interest  and  beauty  to  the  botanist ;  the 
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mineralogist  would  find  something  to  engage 
him  in  every  little  stone.  And  it  is  thus  with 
the  poetry  of  life  \  all  have  a  sense  of  it  m  the 
remote  and  distant, — hut  it  is  only  the  men 
who  stand  high  in  the  art,  its  men  of  profound 
science,  that  can  discover  it  in  the  near.  The 
mediocre  poet  shares  but  the  commoner  gift, 
and  so  he  seeks  his  themes  in  ages  or  countries 
removed  from  his  own ;  whilst  the  man  of  no- 
bler powers,  knowing  that  all  nature  is  instinct 
with  poetry,  seeks  and  finds  it  in  the  men  and 
scenes  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. — Huyh 
Miller. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  15,  1863. 

The  two  articles  in  our  last  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  H  military  requisitions "  were  placed 
there  during  the  absence  of  the  Editors  from 
the  city,  and  without  their  supervision. 

We  have  received  other  communications  on 
the  subject,  but  as  they  contain  nothing  but 
what  has  already  appeared,  and  are  obscure  in 
style,  we  withhold  them. 

The  daily  press  has  so  abounded  with  the 
details  of  the  late  riot  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  though  avowedly  in  resistance  to  the 
il  Draft,"  had  for  its  object  principally  the  poor 
colored  people  and  their  known  friends,  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  repetition  to  occupy  our 
limited  space  with  them. 

While  the  Christian  philanthropist  mourns  at 
the  occurrence  of  such  deeds  of  lawless  violence 
against  a  people  who  have  only  been  found 
"  guilty  of  a  skin  not  colored  like  our  own,"  he 
yet  finds  consolation  in  the  belief  that  the  laws 
which  govern  human  thought  and  feeling  are 
as  immutable  as  those  which  uphold  the  plane- 
tary system, — that  cruelty  and  injustice  towards 
an  innocent  and  unoffending  class,  ever  react 
sooner  or  later  in  favor  of  that  class,  by  arousing 
public  sympathy  and:  leading  to  a  recognition  of 
their  rights.  The  kindness  and  humanity 
shown  by  very  many  to  these  sufferers  during 
their  season  of  peril,  are  bright  spots  in  a  very 
dark  picture;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  in 
,  which  these  sufferings  have  been  borne,  and 
their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  kindness  and 
succor  extended  to  them,  we  copy  from  the 
A.  S.  Standard,  a  communication  from  one  of 
their  ministers : 


THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  THEIR  FRIENDS. 

At  the  request  of  many  of  the  colored  citizens 
of  New  York,  and  from  a  grateful  sense  of  my 
own  duty,  I  adopt  this  method  to  thank  our 
friends  and  benefactors  for  their  kindness  to  our 
people  during  the  bloody  riots  in  this  city. 

We  shall  remember  most  gratefully  that  por- 
tion of  the  city  press  which  counselled  the  ob- 
servance of  law  and  order,  and  the  exercise  of 
justice  and  humanity  toward  us,  and  which  has 
fearlessly  defended  the  rights  of  a  weak  and  de- 
fenceless people. 

We  pray  for  God's  blessing  upon  our  noble 
and  heroic  policemen  and  citizen  soldiers,  who, 
at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives  saved  many  of 
us  from  being  murdered. 

I  am  especially  deputed  to  return  most  grate- 
ful thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  several  police 
stations,  who  received  and  unhesitatingly  pro- 
tected all  who  sought  their  protection  :  and  also 
to  the  officers  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  Arsenal ; 
and  to  the  excellent  physicians  who  promptly 
rendered  medical  and  surgical  assistance  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  city  to  those  who  were  sick, 
wounded,  and  dying. 

We  most  heartily  thank  the  very  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  sheltered  our  wives 
and  little  children,  and  gave  them  food  and 
clothing,  when  they  had  been  robbed  of  all  they 
possessed.  To  two  instances  of  this  kind  I  shall 
ever  be  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives 
of  my  wife,  daughter,  and  another  female  mem- 
ber of  my  family,  and  also  for  my  own. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  mentioning,  with 
gratitude,  the  two  generous  young  Irishmen 
who  defended  the  children  of  the  Orphan 
Asylum  from  being  killed  by  infuriated  men, 
women  and  children,  who  drove  them  from  their 
home  and  pursued  them  with  insults  and  curses. 

We  would  also  gratefully  remember  those 
ministers  of  religion,  of  every  denomination, 
who  have  declared  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
sin  and  guilt  of  those  who  have  plundered  us  of 
our  property  and  stained  their  hands  with  our 
blood. 

We  wish  our  persecutors  no  harm.  They 
have  hated,  bruised  and  slain  us  without  cause. 
May  God  forgive  them.  God  lives  and  is  just, 
and  into  His  hands  we  commit  our  cause. 

Henry  Highland  Garnet. 


Died,  of  cholera  infantum,  on  the  20th  and  21st  of 
the  7th  mo.,  1863,  aged  7  weeks,  the  twin  sons  of 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Moore,  of  Maple  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Huntington  county,  Ind. 


A  faith  is  a  necessity  to  man.  Woe  to  him 
who  believes  nothing. 

 — .  ■«»»  

Inquiry  is  human,  blind  obedience  brutal- 
Truth  never  loses  by  the  one,  but  often  suffers 
by  the  other. — Perm. 
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POOR  BOYS. 

BY  STEPHEN  H.  TYNO. 

J  These  are  a  class  who  fight  their  own  way 
through  life,  and  in  some  shape  attain  a  meas- 
ure of  material  success.  To  direct  their  ener- 
gies aright — to  rescue  them  from  the  influence 
if  surroundiug  evils — to  place  them  in  rela- 

!  ;ions  which  may  purify  and  refine,  as  well  as 

I  jlevate  them,  and  thus  enable  them  to  become 
'  lot  merely  successful  men,  but  useful  and  re- 
!*  ?pectable  citizens,  is  one  of  the  most  important 

ind  most  remunerative  undertakings  of  the 
e  present  day.  Much  is  done  for  them  in  our 
j  nty  in  various  shapes  of  benevolent  operation, 

II  md  many  of  the  most  faithful  and  zealous  of 
mr  citizens  are  earnestly  at  work  in  the  differ- 
ent schemes  which  have  been  put  in  operation. 

e  .  can  never  feel  indifferent  to  any  such  effort, 
!'  -nd  rejoice  to  witness,  and,  if  I  can,  in  every 
0  ray  to  encourage  the  earnest  labors  of  all  who 
5  lave  in  any  way  entered  into  this  field  of  tme 
J  ieneficence,  both  to  the  individual  boys  and  to 
>•  he  community  from  which  they  are  taken,  and 
:i  o  which  in  some  new  aspect  of  good  influence 

hey  are  returned. 
J    I  made  a  visit  last  week  to  one  of  these  en- 
s  erprises,  which  interested  me  very  much.  I 
d  efer  to  the  Farm  School  in  Westchester  co., 
{  nder  tne  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pease.    There  is 
"    farm  there  of  sixty-four  acres,  originally 
*  urchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  Five  Points 
»•  louse  of  Industry,  in  the  hope  of  making  it, 
l  connection  with  that  important  institution,  a 
leans  of  advanced  education  and  support  for 
»  ae  boys  in  subsequent  life.  After  a  few  years' 
a  xperiment  it  proved  a  burden  too  heavy  for 
Ji  lem  to  carry  in  connection  with  their  other 
it  xtending  work,  and  a  committee  of  gentle- 
s' ien,  mostly  residing  in  Westchester  county, 
ifi  3sumed  the  care  of  it,  and  have  since  co-ope- 
i,  ited  with  Mr.  Pease  in  its  management.  The 
is  ttempt  to  work  it  by  the  boys  in  common  farm- 
M  ig,  or  as  a  dairy,  proved  insufficient — and 
ir  ley  have  for  the  two  or  three  years  past  re- 
lived it  into  a  fruit  farm  for  the  city  market, 
ij  a  this  experiment  they  are  manifestly  succeed- 
3.  ig.    They  have  drained  the  swamps,  and  ex- 
t,  ivated  the  rocks,  which  covered  a  large  por- 
on  of  the  whole  surface,  and  have  given 
ready  a  perfect  garden  aspect  to  a  large  por- 
on  of  the  farm.  Large  fields  are  covered  with 
rawberries  of  the  largest  size,  from  which  the 
,f  ,iys  have  gathered  as  many  as  five  hundred 
i.  |uarts  in  a  day  for  market,  all  of  which  have 
i»und  an  easy  and  ready  sale.    Other  fields  of 
lackberries  and  of  currants  are  also  growing, 
rchards  of  pears  and  cherries  have  been  started 
j  id  are  in  thrifty  growth.  And  the  whole  pros- 
set  is  that  of  a  highly  refining  and  beautiful 
|  Jp-iculture,  the  product  and  the  reward  of  the 
3  I  »il  of  these  deserted  but  now  earnest  and  ad- 
Uncing  boys. 


A  view  of  the  farm  indicates  the  most  effec- 
tive and  complete  agriculture,  in  the  prospects 
of  which  every  encouragement  is  presented 
which  can  be  asked.  After  a  thorough  survey 
of  these  fields  of  verdure  and  beauty,  I  had  an 
opportunity  also  to  see  the  boys  to  whose  labor 
the  soil  has  rendered  such  hopeful  returns. 
There  are  but  25  now  there,  where  near  a  hun- 
dred might  be  advantageously  employed,  owing 
to  the  alleged  want  of  means  for  their  support. 
They  were  mustered  to  meet  us,  a  fine,  hardy- 
looking  set  of  fellows  from  12  years  old  to  16 
perhaps.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  their  brisk 
and  lively  air — their  sun-brown  aspect — their 
tidy  dress — and  to  speak  to  them  a  few  words 
of  cheering  encouragement  and  approbation. 
They  listened  with  gratitude,  and  their  whole 
appearance  and  demeanor  was  gratifying  and 
hopeful.  The  influences  which  surround  them 
are  all  adapted  to  improve  and  elevate  them. 
They  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, to  be  valuable  workmen  for  farmers,  in  a 
year's  education,  and  are  thus  brought  at  once 
into  circumstances  in  which  they  may  support 
themselves  and  rise  to  respectability  and  wealth. 

From  the  North  British  Review. 
VEGETABLE  EPIDEMICS. 
(Concluded  from  page  351.) 

We  may  remark  here  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
that  fungi  have  a  special  and  inordinate  pre- 
dilection for  the  produce  of  the  vine  in  all  the 
stages  of  its  history  and  manufacture.  One 
species,  as  we  have  seen,  luxuriates  on  the 
grape ;  another  is  concerned  in  the  process  of 
fermentation,  which  consists  in  the  development 
of  the  seeds  of  the  yeast,  and  the  consequent 
resolution  of  the  grape  juice  into  an  alcoholic 
product;  a  third  frequents,  like  a  Bacchic 
gnome  or  convivial  Guy  Fawkes,  the  vaults 
where  wine  is  stored  up,  forming  a  most  re- 
markable and  picturesque  feature  in  that  vast 
temple  of  Silenus — the  London  Docks — hang- 
ing down  in  immense  festoons  from  the  roof  of 
the  crypt,  swaying  and  wavering  with  the  least 
motion  of  the  air,  like  dingy  cobwebs.  This 
strange  and  softly  comfortable  form  of  vegeta- 
ble stalactite  grows  in  no  other  vaults  than 
those  devoted  to  wine.  Private  cellars  are  not 
unfrequently  drained  dry  by  a  host  of  thirsty 
vegetable  topers  in  the  shape  of  huge  fleshy 
fungi,  developed  by  the  moist,  dark  atmosphere 
of  the  place,  and  the  rich  pabulum  of  saccharine 
food  which  they  find  there.  The  bottle  of  port 
brought  up  to  table,  whose  venerable  appear- 
ance the  host  eyes  affectionately,  and  the  guest 
with  eager  expectation,  sometimes  affords  a 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
hopes.  A  cunning  fungus  has  been  before- 
hand with  them;  and  like  the  famous  rat, 
whose  inventive  powers  were  quickened  by  ne- 
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cessity,  which  drew  up  the  liquid  contained  in 
a  bottle  by  dipping  its  tail  into  it,  the  vegeta- 
ble, equally  sagacious,  develops  itself  first  on 
the  cork,  and.  having  penetrated,  it  with  its 
spawn,  senVls  down  long  rootlike  appendages 
into  the  liquor,  exhausting  it  of  its  rich  aroma, 
and  rendering  it  a  mere  caput  mortuum.  Nor 
is  the  wine  left  unmolested,  even  when  it  has 
been  drawn  into  the  decanter ;  a  meddling  fun- 
gus still  follows  it,  and  renders  it  sometimes 
xnothery,  the  cloudy  filamentous  dregs  left  at 
the  bottom  indicating  its  presence.  In  short, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  this  fungoid  vegetation 
perseveringly  accompanies  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
in  all  its  changes  and  transitions  from  the  Ger- 
man hills  to  the  British  dining-room ;  and  like 
an  ill-odored  excisemen,  levies  a  tax  upon  it 
for  the  benefit  of  its  own  constitution.  In  this 
respect,  these  bibulous  fungi  may  be  regarded 
as  practical  executors  of  the  Maine  Liquor 
Law,  and  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  effi- 
cient allies  of  teetotalism  in  that  species  of 
crusading  or  guerilla  warfare  in  which  it  is  so 
actively  and  praise  worthily  engaged  against  one 
of  the  greatest  social  evils  of  the  day ! 

After  this  detailed  description  of  the  specific 
fungi  connected  with  the  •  more  remarkable 
kinds  of  vegetable  epidemics,  a  few  words  re- 
garding their  mode  of  dispersion  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  It  is  a  well-known  physiological 
axiom,  that  the  simpler  and  smaller  an  organ- 
ism, the  more  bountifully  is  it  furnished  with 
the  means  of  propagating  itself.  Exposed  to 
numerous  contingencies,  to  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, to  excessive  drought,  alternated 
by  excessive  moisture,  failure  of  reproduc- 
tion by  one  method  must  be  compensated 
by  the  development  of  another,  which  shall 
answer  the  purpose  in  view  even  in  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances.  Accordingly, 
plants  of  the  class  we  are  reviewing  are  pro- 
vided with  two,  three,  and  in  some  cases  even 
with  four  modifications  of  reproductive  power, 
all  equally  effectual,  though  not  all  developed 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  They  may  multiply 
themselves  by  means  of  the  spawn  or  mycelium, 
by  self-division  or  lamination,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  species  of  germination  or  budding, 
or  they  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  their 
equivalents,  produced  in  special  receptacles. 
Every  cell  or  tissue  may  contain  its  germs,  and 
each  germ  spring  up  into  new  forms  equally 
fitted  for  propagation  in  the  space  of  a  few 
hours ;  nay,  some  may  pass  through  the  course 
of  their  existence  in  a  few  minutes,  and  give 
birth  to  thousands  even  while  under  the  field 
of  the  microscope.  In  truth,  the  common  pro- 
ductive bodies  called  spores  or  seeds  do  not  di- 
rectly propagate  the  fungus.  .They  germinate, 
however,  at  definite  points,  and  after  a  time 
produce  threads  or  filaments  which  throw  out 
secondary  and  even  tertiary  spores,  which  are 


the  true  organs  of  reproduction,  and  whos 
minute  size  and  greater  profusion  render  ther 
more  serviceable  in  the  economy  of  the  plan 
The  number  of  germs  or  other  reproductiv 
bodies  which  parasitic  fungi  produce  is  inca^ 
culable,  almost  infinite.     It  has  been  ascei 
tained  that"  one  grain  of  the  black  matter  whic 
fills  up  the  ear  of  corn  in  smut  contains  upward 
of  four  millions  of  spores  or  seed-vessels,  whic 
are  again  filled  with  sporules  or  seeds  so  ir 
finitesimally  minute  and  impalpable,  that  n 
definite  forms  can  be  distinguished  by  th 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  When 
seed-vessel  is  ruptured,  they  are  seen  to  escapj 
in  the  form  of  an  airy  cloud,  filmy  as  the  mos| 
delicate  gossamer  ;  and  on  a  fine  summer  day 
a  keen-sighted   observer   may  behold  thei 
rising  from  diseased  heads  of  growing  grai 
into  the  air  by  evaporation,  like  an  ethere; 
smoke,  dispersing  in  innumerable  ways,  by  tb 
attraction  of  the  sun,  by  insects,  by  currents  1 
wind,  by  electricity,  or  by  adhesion.    One  aci 
of  mildewed  wheat  will  produce  seeds  sufficier 
to  innoculate  the  whole  of  the  wheat  of  th 
United  Kingdom.    The  atmosphere  is  freigh'te 
to  an  inconceivable  extent  with  such  germs 
quick  with  life  and  ready  to  alight  and  sprin 
up,  so  that  the  pores  of  our  vegetables  ca 
scarcely  ever  perform  their  functions  of  inhaL 
tion  without  taking  in  one  or  more  of  thes 
seeds,  which  can  penetrate  through  the  fine; 
apertures.    We  have  found  a  few  a.t  the  poii 
of  every  grain  of  wheat  we  examined  with  tl 
microscope,  taken  from  the  finest  and  eleane: 
samples.    There  they  remain  dormant  and  coi 
cealed,  till  suitable  conditions  call  them  fort  It 
to  life  and  energy.    So  tenacious  are  they  <  i 
vitality,  that  neither  summer's  heat  nor  winter  * 
frost  can  destroy  them ;  and  they  are  capab  k 
of  germinating  after  the  longest  periods  of  h}|  k 
bernation.    Furnished  with  such  powers  <j  n 
endurance  and  dispersion  as  these,  it  is  a  fb  j  k 
tunate  circumstance  that  they  require  peculU  m 
atmospheric  and  other    conditions  for  thej  tat 
growth;  and  when  these  are  absent,  they  wi|  i» 
not  develop  themselves  or  spread,  otherwise  tl  |  t| 
whole  world  would  be  speedily  overrun  wit  is: 
them,  and  the  "  fig-tree  would  not  blossom,  an  ii» 
there  would  be  no  fruit  in  the  vines,  the  labi  ^ 
of  the  olive  would  fail,  and  the  fields  wou.  | 
yield  no  meat."  It 
The  most  important  question  connected  wit  ft 
this  subject  which  suggests  itself  to  the  agi  (ft 
cultural  mind,  is,  what  remedies  may  be  suf  4 
cessfully  applied  to  check  the  ravages  of  the;  i 
destructive  diseases  ?   Sometimes  they  are  pr 
vented  from  spreading  by  the  operation  >j 
natural  causes,  we  devoutly  believe,  under  tl  In 
gracious  control  of  the  Great  Author  of  natur  wk 
who  ever  mingles  mercy  with  judgment.    Aft  §jr 
a  long  continuation  of  ungeniai  weather,  und 
the  baneful  influence  of  which  these  destru 
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4tive  fungi  spring  up  and  carry  on  their  blight- 
_  work,  suddenly  there  come  a  few  days  clear, 
yrarm  sunshine,  and  immediately  the  health- 
play  of  nature's  energies  is  restored, 
ill  morbid  agencies  shrink  like  the  shades 
of  night  before  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the 
ace  of  the  earth  is  clothed  once  more  with 
smiling  verdure.  The  diseases  that  appeared 
;o  suddenly  and  mysteriously,  depart  in  the 
mkame  manner,  and  leave  apparently  no  traces 
their  presence  behind.  Sometimes,  however, 
hese  fungi  are  allowed  to  inflict  incalculable 
lamage,  and  man  is  left  to  himself  to  find  out 
best  he  may  how  to  confine  their  ravages 
vithin  the  smallest  possible  compass.  For 
ges,  ignorance  gave  them  all  sorts  of  grotesque 
esignations,  without  the  remotest  conception 
f  their  true  character  and  properties.  The 
ntidotes  employed  in  such  circumstances  were 
necessarily  conjectural;  and  even  when  the 
>roper  remedies  were  applied,  the  reason  of 
heir  beneficial  influence  was  unknown.  In 
nany  parts  of  our  rural  districts,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  advancement  of  agriculture,  and 
he  application  to  it  of  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
nnsf:nce,  a  lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  re- 
these  diseases  still  prevails.  The 
rops  are  smutted;  the  hay  is  mildewed;  and 
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is  an  end  of  the  matter.   It  is  enough  for 
farmers  to  know  that  the  plants  are  mouldy, 
cannot  be  helped.    Of  course,  an  intelli- 
ent  systematic  course  of  remedies  must  be 
ased  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Desauses  of  the  various  diseases,  the  structure  and 
eculiarities  of  the  parasites  concerned  in  them. 

may  be  that  we  have  not  yet  attained  to  a 
ufficient  knowledge  of  these  fundamental  facts, 
otwithstanding  our  extensive  experiments  and 
Observations;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  reme- 
ies  proposed,  and  in  many  places  carried  out, 
re  exceedingly  varied  in  their  nature  and  ef- 
scts,  being  as  often  unsuccessful  as  .the  re- 
erse.     In  all  cases,  however,  the  peculiar 
theiabits  of  fungi  suggest  to  the  farmer  the 
wiiecessity  of  properly  cleaning  his  seed,  washing 
)  in  an  alkaline  ley  so  as  to  remove  the  oily 
erms  of  parasites  adhering  to  the  grains  ;  thor- 
aghly  draining  and  triturating  the  soil,  so  as  to 
jxfcpose  it  most  effectually  to  the  beneficial  ef- 
icts  of  sunshine  and  rain;  opening  up  con- 
ned enclosures,  where  the  air  is  apt  to  stag- 
ate  and  the  shade  to  become  too  dense,  to  free 
entilation  and  light;   sowing  and  planting 
irly  varieties,  so  that  they  may  arrive  at  ma- 
dies  irity  before  the  autumnal  fogs  extensively 
joirevail,  and  the  avoidance  of  manuring  imme- 
diately before  setting  the  seed.    These  pre- 
options will,  in  most  cases,  very  perceptibly 
.minish  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of 
irasitic  fungi.    Improved  domestic  habits  in 
Jii'Wn  and  rural  populations  are  well  known  to 
H  ire  had  a  powerful  effect  in  extirpating  or 


checking  the  epidemics  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed in  this  country ;  and  in  the  same  way,  a 
better  system  of  cultivation  will  arrest  the 
plagues  which  affect  our  cornfields. 

There  is  one  moral  lesson,  among  many 
others,  strongly  suggested  by  the  consideration 
of  vegetable  epidemics.  They  remind  us.  by 
the  ravages  which  they  are  permitted  to  inflict, 
at  once  of  the  dangers  and  risks  to  which  our 
crops  are  exposed ;  and  by  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  these  ravages  are  usually  confined, 
of  the  stability  of  the  covenant-promise,  that 
seed-time  and  harvest  should  never  cease,  so 
that  thus  our  hopes  are  mingled  with  fears,  and 
even  in  the  matter  of  Our  daily  bread  we  |must 
walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  They  show 
us,  as  has  been  elsewhere  said,  "  how  precarious 
is  the  independence  of  the  most  independent. 
As  we  approach  the  season  of  harvest,  we  are 
within  a  month  or  two  of  absolute  starvation. 
Were  the  rust,  or  the  mildew,  or  the  smut  to 
blight  our  fields ;  were  each  seed  of  the  many 
millions  which  each  of  these  parasites  dissemi- 
nates, to  germinate  and  become  fertile  on  the 
grains  on  which  it  alighted,  the  scourge  would 
be  more  terrible  than  the  bloodiest  and  most 
devastating  war ;  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
nobleman  and  the  beggar,  the  queen  and  her 
subjects,  would  alike  be  swept  into  a  common 
ruin.  Not  all  the  vast  revenues  and  re- 
sources of  England  would  avail  to  avert  the 
terrible  consequences.  All  the  other  riches  in 
the  world,  failing  the  riches  of  our  golden  har- 
vest-fields, were  as  worthless  as  the  false  notes 
of  the  forger.  But  the  covenant-promise  made 
to  Noah,  sealed  with  the  bright  signet  ring  of 
heaven,  the  '  bow  in  the  clouds,'  endures  from 
age  to  age  and  from  season  to  season,  in  all  its 
integrity,  even  in  the  most  unpropitious  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  that  kind  and  watchful 
Providence  which  supplies  the  large  family  of 
mankind  with  its  daily  bread,  arrests  the  de- 
velopment and  dispersion  of  the  vegetable 
flights,  and  leaves  us,  even  in  the  worst  sea- 
sons, a  reasonable  supply  of  the  staff  of  life, 
thus  presenting  a  sublime  fact  upon  which 
faith,  which  is  better  than  independence,  can 
rest  in  peace." 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  SLIGHTS. 

There  are  some  people  always  looking  out  for 
slights.  They  cannot  pay  a  visit,  they  cannot 
receive  a  friend,  they  cannot  carry  on  the  daily 
intercourse  of  the  family  without  suspecting 
some  offence  is  designed.  They  are  as  touchy 
as  hair-triggers.  Their  amour  propre,  like  a 
porcupine,  is  ever  ready  to  erect  its  quills.  If 
they  meet  an  acquaintance  in  the  streets,  who 
happens  to  be  pre-occupied  with  business,  they 
attribute  his  abstraction  to  some  motive  person- 
al to  themselves,  and  take  umbrage  according- 
ly.   They  lay  on  others  the  fault  of  their  own 
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irritability.  A  fit  of  indignation  makes  them 
see  impertinence  in  every  body  they  come  in 
contact  with.  Innocent  persons,  who  never 
dreamed  of  giving  offence,  are  astonished  to 
find  some  unfortunate  word,  or  some  momenta- 
ry taciturnity,  has  been  mistaken  for  an  insult. 

To  say  the  least,  the  habit  is  unfortunate.  It 
is  far  wiser  to  take  the  more  charitable  view  of 
our  fellow-beings,  and  not  suppose  a  slight  in- 
tended, unless  the  neglect  is  open  and  direct. 
After  all,  too,  life  takes  its  hue,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, from  the  color  of  our  own  minds.  If  we 
are  frank  and  generous,  the  world  treats  us 
kindly.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  suspicious, 
men  learn  to  be  cold  and  cautious  to  us.  Let 
a  person  get  the  reputation  of  being  touchy,  and 
every  body  is  under  more  or  less  restraint,  in 
his  or  her  presence;  and  in  this  way  the  chan- 
ces of  an  imaginary  offence  are  vastly  increas- 
ed. Your  people  who  fire  up  easily  lose  a  deal 
of  happiness.  Their  jaundiced  tempers  destroy 
their  own  comfort,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
friends.  They  have  forever  some  fancied  slight 
to  brood  over.  The  sunny,  serene  contentment 
of  less  selfish  dispositions  never  visits  them. 
— Presbyterian  Banner. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TO  THE  SOUL  ON  RETIRING  TO  REST. 

The  night  has  come  o'er  us  and  we  are  alone 
With  our  God — and  to  him  will  we  pray 

For  the  power  of  vision  "both  clear  and  sincere 
To  review  all  the  acts  of  the  day. 

And  thou  art  not  happy — there's  something  within 
Which  tells  thee  that  all  is  not  right, 

And  it  tells  how  unsteady — unfaithful  thou'st  been 
To  duty — to  conscience — to  light. 

Hast  thou  given  thy  ear  to  the  words  of  the  vain — 
Or  the  jester  who  bringeth  thee  nought; 

While  thou  let  the  swift  moments  fly  uselessly  by 
Nor  garnered  the  treasures  they  brought? 

Hast  thou  not  been  unkind  to  the  erring  to-day — 

Hast  thou  not  been  too  ready  to  see 
The  evil  another  perchance  may  have  done, — 

Or  the  wrong  he  intended  for  thee? 

Hast  thou  wounded  the  heart  of  the  wayward  or 
frail — 

A  heart  that  can  feel  like  thy  own, 
Or  worse,  hast  thou  dared  to  deal  death  to  his  fame 
By  a  slanderous  gesture  or  tone  ? 

If  thou  hast  thus  erred — thou  deservest  the  rod, 
'Twill  teach  thee  perhaps  to  be  wise, 

For  know  that  the  Father  who  judges  aright, 
If  he  love  thee — will  surely  chastise. 

If  thy  brother  refuses  to  bow  to  the  cross, 

Or  if  he  has  fallen  behind, 
It  is  he — it  is  he  that  must  suffer  the  loss, 

Then  be  thou  more  gentle  and  kind. 

Rejoice  and  be  faithful  when  thou  hast  the  light, 
But  remember  whence  cometh  the  day, 

And  pity  the  wanderer  that  strays  from  the  right, 
Yea — hasten  him  back  if  thou  may. 


And  seek  not  to  know  if  thy  fellow  hath  faults 
But  watch  every  thought  of  thy  own, 

Be  humble — be  pure — be  with  charity  clothed 
Ere  thou  venturest  near  to  the  Throne. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  well  oh  !  my  soul — thou  art  thus  overcome 
With  thy  weigbt  of  afflictions  and  fear, 

But  hope  and  have  faith  in  the  God  of  thy  strengj 
For  perhaps  thy  deliverance  is  near. 

There  is  many  a  summer's  day  darkened  with  clou 
Clouds  heavy  and  threat'ning  a  storm, 

But  nature  depends  on  the  rain  that  descends 
For  its  life  and  its  beautiful  form. 

And  when  sorrow  comes  near  with  his  scourges  i 
raised, 

Thou  would  shrink  from  his  stroke  if  thou  coulc 
Yet  how  dost  thou  know  but  the  threat'ning  blo"v 
May  be  sent  for  the  spirit's  best  good ! 

Then  meet  it  my  soul — and  submit  to  the  Hand 

That  will  ever  direct  thee  aright, 
'Till  He  banish  each  tear — 'till  he  calm  every  feai 

'Till  He  cast  o'er  thy  pathway  His  light. 

A.  H.  B.  G 

Farmington.  t 


FADELESS  IS  A  LOVING  HEART. 

Sunny  eyes  may  lose  their  brightness  ; 
Nimble  feet  forget  their  lightness  ; 
Pearly  teeth  may  know  decay  ; 
Raven  tresses  turn  to  gray  ; 
Cheeks  be  pale  and  eyes  be  dim, 
Faint  the  voice  and  weak  the  limb  ; 
But  though  youth  and  strength  depart, 
Fadeless  is  a  loving  heart. 

Like  the  little  mountain  flower, 
Peeping  forth  in  wintry  hour, 
When  the  Summer's  breath  is  fled, 
And  the  gaudier  flowerets  dead  ; 
So  when  outward  charms  are  gone, 
Brighter  still  doth  blossom  on, 
Despite  of  Time's  destroying  dart, 
The  gentle,  kindly,  loving  heart. 

Wealth  and  talents  will  avail 
Whfcn  on  life's  rough  sea  we  sail ; 
Yet  the  wealth  may  melt  like  snow, 
And  the  wit  no  longer  glow  ; 
But  more  smooth  we'll  fiad  the  sea, 
And  our  course  the  fairer  be, 
If  our  pilot,  when  we  start, 
Be  a  kindly,  loving  heart. 

Ye  in  worldly  wisdom  old, — 
Ye  who  bow  the  knee  to  gold, — 
Doth  this  earth  as  lovely  seem, 
As  it  did  in  life's  young  dream, 
Ere  the  world  had  crusted  o'er 
Feelings  good  and  pure  before — 
Ere  ye  sold  in  Mammon's  mart 
The  best  yearnings  of  the  heart  ? 

Grant  me,  Heaven,  my  earnest  prayer — 
Whether  life  of  ease  or  care 
Be  the  one  to  me  assigned, 
That  each  coming  year  may  find 
Loving  thoughts  and  gentle  words 
Twined  within  my  bosom's  chords, 
And  that  age  may  but  impart 
Riper  freshness  to  my  heart! 
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THE  AVEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Mean  of  the  week  83.63. 
Same  time  last  year  84.10. 
Maximum  of  the  week  94. 
Same  time  last  year  94. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  heat  of 
te  week  last  year  exceeds  this  by  *38  hun- 
-edths  of  a  degree.    The  warmest  day  being 
ie  9th  last  year,  and  this  year  the  3d,  as  the 
>ove  table  shows. 

Homer  Eachus. 
Erratum. — In  the  weather  for  last  week, 
h  line  from  bottom,  for  "  4  inches,"  read  48 
ches. 

9th  and  10  lines,  for  "  7th  month,"  read  7 
onths.  H.  E. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
LIFE  ON  THE  RIVER  AMAZON. 
RECORDS  OF  A  NATURALIST. 

A  few  years  ago  the  project  of  founding  an 
merican  colony  on  the  River  Amazon  attract- 
l  much  attention.     There  was  an  Amazon 
earn  Navigation  Company  ;  a  grant  was  asked 
r,  and  we  believe  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
Brazil,  of  special  privileges ;  and  for  a  while 
e  New  York  journals  familiarized  the  public 
th  the  richness  of  that  unexplored  wilderness, 
lere  india-rubber  trees  exude  their  water-proof 
im,  and  where  snakes  and  alligators,  and  huge 
iders,  as  well  as  equally  disagreeable  four- 
3tod  beasts  of  prey,  dispute  possession  with 
e  enterprising  explorer  and  pioneer. 
The  Amazon  fever  died  out  in  time ;  it  may 
revived  in  some  readers  by  the  interesting 
»rk  of  an  English  naturalist,  Henry  Walter 
ites,  just  published  in  London  under  the  title 
u  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazon  :  A 
jcord   of  Adventures,  Habits  of  Animals, 
etches  of  Brazilian  and  Indian  Life,  and  As- 


pects of  Nature  under  the   Equator,  during 
Eleven  Years  of  Travel." 

Here  are  Mr.  Bates's  impressions  of  a  Bra- 
zilian forest,  such  as  that  mighty  one  near  Para, 
which,  when  he  first  entered  it,  extended  in 
unbroken  solitude  for  three  hundred  miles 
southward  and  eastward  of  the  city.  When  he 
left  the  country,  however,  its  solitude  was  be- 
ing broken  in  upon  by  a  road  which  was  in  pro- 
gress to  connect  Para  with  Maranham. 

M  We  often  read  in  books  of  travels  of  the 
silence  and  gloom  of  the  Brazilian  forests. 
They  are  realities,  and  the  impression  deepens 
on  a  longer  acquaintance.  The  few  sounds  of 
birds  are  of  that  pensive  or  mysterious  charac- 
ter which  intensifies  the  feeling  of  solitude 
rather  than  imparts  a  sense  of  life  and  cheer- 
fulness. Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  the  still- 
ness, a  sudden  yell  or  scream  will  startle  one  ; 
this  comes  from  some  defenceless  fruit-eating 
animal,  which  is  pounced  upon  by  a  tiger-cat 
or  stealthy  boa-constrictor.  Morning  and  even- 
ing the  howling  monkeys  make  a  most  fearful 
and  harrowing  noise,  under  which  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  up  one's  buoyancy  of  spirit.  The  feel- 
ing of  inhospitable  wilderness  which  the  forest 
is  calculated  to  inspire  is  increased  tenfold  un- 
der this  fearful  uproar.  Often,  even  in  the  still 
hours  of  midday,  a  sudden  crash  will  be  heard 
resounding  afar  through  the  wilderness,  as  some 
great  bough  or  entire  tree  falls  to  the  ground. 
There  are,  besides  many  sounds  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for.  I  found  the  natives  gener- 
ally as  much  at  a  loss  in  this  respect  as  myself. 
Sometimes  a  sound  is  heard  like  the  clang  of  an 
iron  bar  against  a  hard,  hollow  tree,  or  a  pierc- 
ing cry  rends  the  air ;  these  are  not  repeated, 
and  the  succeeding  silence  tends  to  heighten  the 
unpleasant  impression  which  they  make  on  the 
mind.  With  the  natives  it  is  always  the  Curu- 
pira,  the  wild  man  or  spirit  of  the  forest,  which 
produces  all  noises  they  are  unable  to  explain. 
Myths  are  the  rude  theories  which  mankind,  in 
the  infancy  of  knowledge,  invent  to  explain  nat- 
ural phenomena.  The  Curupira  is  a  mysterious 
being,  whose  attributes  are  uncertain,  for  they 
vary  according  to  locality.  Sometimes  he  is  de- 
scribed as  a  kind  of  orang-otang,  being  covered 
with  long,  shaggy  hair,  and  living  in  trees.  At 
others  he  is  said  to  have  cloven  feet,  and  a  bright 
red  face.  He  has  a  wife  and  children,  and  some- 
times comes  down  to  the  rocas  to  steal  the  man- 
dieca." 

A  BIRD -CATCHING  SPIDER. 

At  Cameta,  the  capital  of  the  most  thickly 
populated  part  of  the  Province  of  Para,  Mr. 
Bates  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  habits  of 
a  gigantic  bird-catching  spider,  of  the  genua 
Mygale.  \ 

"  The  species  was  M.  avicularia,  or  one  very 
closely  allied  to  it ;  the  individual  was  nearly 
two  inches  in  length  of  body,  but  the  legs  ex- 
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panded  seven  inches,  and  the  entire  body  and 
legs  were  covered  with  coarse  gray  and  reddish 
hairs.  I  was  attracted  by  a  movement  of  the 
monster  on  a  tree  trunk ;  it  was  close  beneath  a 
deep  crevice  in  the  tree,  across  which  was 
stretched  a  dense  white  web.  The  lower  part 
of  the  web  was  broken,  and  two  small  birds, 
finches,  were  entangled  in  the  pieces  ;  they  were 
about  the  size  of  the  English  siskin,  and  I  judged 
the  two  to  be  male  and  female.  One  of  them 
was  quite  dead,  the  other  lay  under  the  body  of 
the  spider  not  quite  dead,  and  was  smeared  with 
the  filthy  liquor  or  saliva  exuded  by  the  mon- 
ster. 

u  I  drove  away  the  spider  and  took  the  birds, 
but  the  second  one  soon  died.  The  fact  of  spe- 
cies of  Mygale,  sallying  forth  at  night,  mount- 
ing trees  and  sucking  the  eggs  and  young  of  hum- 
ming-birds, has  been  recorded  long  ago  by 
Madame  Merian  and  Palisot  de  Beauvois ;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  any  confirmation  it  has  come 
to  be  discredited.  From  the  way  the  fact  has 
been  related  it  would  appear  that  it  had  been 
merely  derived  from  the  report  of  natives,  and 
had  not  been  witnessed  by  the  narrators.  Count 
Langsdorff,  in  his  '  Expedition  into  the  Interior 
of  Brazil,'  states  that  he  totally  disbelieved  the 
story.  I  found  the  circumstance  to  be  quite  a 
novelty  to  the  residents  hereabout. 

"  The  My  gales  are  quite  common  insects ; 
some  species  make  their  cells  under  stones, 
others  form  artistical  tunnels  in  the  earth,  and 
some  build  their  dens  in  the  thatch  of  houses. 
The  natives  call  them  Aranhas  carangueijeiras, 
or  crab-spiders.  The  hairs  with  which  they 
are  clothed  come  off  when  touched,  and  cause 
a  peculiar  and  almost  maddening  irritation. 
The  first  specimen  that  I  killed  and  prepared 
was  handled  incautiously,  and  I  suffered  terri- 
bly for  three  days  afterwards.  I  think  this 
is  not  owing  to  any  poisonous  quality  residing 
in  the  hairs,  but  to  their  being  short  and  hard, 
and  thus  getting  into  the  fine  creases  of  the 
skin.  Some  Mygales  are  of  immense  size. 
One  day  I  saw  the  children  belonging  to  an  In- 
dian family  who  collected  for  me,  with  one  of 
these  monsters  secured  by  a  cord  round  its 
waist,  by  which  they  were  leading  it  about  the 
house  as  they  would  a  dog.  " 

A  SHAM  HUMMING-BIRD. 

Like  Mexico,  tjie  Amazon  region  abounds 
with  humming  birds  ]  but,  what  is  more  curious, 
it  has  also  butterflies  so  like  some  species  of  hum- 
ming-birds as  to  be  mistaken  for  them. 

"  Several  times  I  shot  by  mistake  a  humming- 
bird hawk-moth  instead  of  a  bird.  This  moth 
(Macroglossa  Titan)  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
humming-birds  generally  are,  but  its  manner  of 
flight,  and  the  way  it  poises  itself  before  a  flow- 
er whilst  probing  it  with  its  proboscis,  are  pre- 
cisely like  the  same  actions  of  humming-birds. 


It  was  only  after  many  days'  experience  tr 
learnt  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  whe  pf* 
the  wing.  This  resemblance  has  attracted  th 
tice  of  the  natives,  all  of  whom,  even  educ;fc< 
whites,  firmly  believe  that  one  is  transmufcti 
into  the  other.  They  have  observed  the  mk 
morphosis  of  caterpillars  into  butterflies,  U 
think  it  not  at  all  more  wonderful  that  a  wv$ 
should  change  into  a  humming-bird. 

"  The  resemblance  between  this  hawk-m|Jf 
and  a  humming-bird  is  certainly  very  curie 
and  strikes  one  even  when  both  are  exami 
in  tbehand.  Holding  them  sideways,  the  shM 
of  the  head  and  position  of  the  eyes  in  the  ml1 
are  seen  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  blj 
the  extended  proboscis  representing  the  1<e" 
beak.    At  the  tip  of  the  moth's  body  thercEr 
a  brush  of  long  hair  scales  resembling  feath<|{ 
which,  being  expanded,  looks  very  much  Yilr 
bird's  tail.  But,  of  course,  all  these  points  of 
semblance  are  merely  superficial.    The  negrfl 
and  Indians  tried  to  convince  me  that  the  tl 
were  of  the  same  species.    '  Look  at  their  feaP 
ers/  they  said ;  '  their  eyes  are  the  same,  imp 
so  are*  their  tails/    This  belief  is  so  deeiK 
rooted  that  it  was  useless  to  reason  with  thl 
on  the  subject." 

Of  snakes  there  is  no  lack  in  these  great  trcj 
cal  forests.    One  of  these,  the  Dryophis  fulgi\ 
of  a  pale  green  color,  exactly  resembles  a  crei 
ing  plant :  it  is  six  feet  in  length,  and  the  f  WL 
part  of  the  head  is  prolonged  into  a  slend'  " 
pointed  beak.  Another  kind,  still  more  atte: 
ated,  the  diameter  of  the  body  being  little  m 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  is  the  Dryophis  acw 
nata.    It  is  of  a  light  brown  hue,  with  int 
tinct  shades  variegated  with  obscurer  markin 
and  looks  like  a  bit  of  whipcord.  One  indiv 
ual  of  this  species,  caught  by  Mr.  Bates,  ha 
protuberance  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  whi 
was  accounted  for  when  the  snake  was  open< 
by  the  presence  of  a  half-digested  lizard,  mu 
more  bulky  than  the  snake  itself.    There  ; 
also  arboreal  and  water  snakes,  but  the  m 
beautiful  kind  that  infests  the  woods  is  the  j 
ral  snake,  a  lovely  object  when  seen  coiled 
on  a  dark  soil,  with  its  bands  of  black  and  i 
million,  separated  by  clear  white  rings. 


MODE  OF  TRAVEL. 

For  the  information  of  travellers  who  care 
visit  this  region,  we  extract  Mr.  Bates's  aecoi 
of  life  on  a  cuberta,  or  trading  vessel : 

"  We  soon  fell  into  a  regular  mode  of  life 
board  our  little  ark.  Penna  would  not  tra* 
by  night ;  indeed,  our  small  crew,  wearied  by  t 
day's  labor,  required  rest,  and  we  very  rar< 
had  wind  in  the  night.  We  used  to  moor  t 
vessel  to  a  tree,  giving  out  plenty  of  cable, 
as  to  sleep  at  a  distance  from  the  banks  and  fr 
of  mosquitoes,  which,  although  swarming  in  t  ^ 
forest,  rarely  came  many  yards  out  into  the  riv 
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b  this  season  of  the  year.   The  strong  cur- 
aeipnt  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards  from 
le  coast  steadied  the  cuberta  head  to  stream, 
ad  kept  us  from  drifting  ashore. 
"  We  all  slept  in  the  open  air,  as  the  heat  of 
le  cabins  was  stifling  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ight.  Penna,  Senhora  Katita  and  I  slung  our 
ammocks  in  triangle  in  between  the  mainmast 
id  two  stout  poles  fixed  in  the  raised  deck. 
.  sheet  was  the  only  covered  required,  be- 
des  our  regular  clothing;  for  the  decrease  of 
mperature  at  night  on  the  Amazon  is  never  so 
reat  as  to  be  felt  otherwise  than  as  a  delightful 
>olness  after  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  after- 
>on.    We  used  to  rise  when  the  first  gleam  of 
iwn  showed  itself  above  the  long  dark  line  of 
rest.    Our  clothes  and  hammocks  were  then 
.dmerally  soaked  with  dew,  but  this  was  not 
It  to  be  an  inconvenience.    The  Indian  Ma- 
f!f  >el  used  to  revive  himself  by  a  plunge  in  the 
mmt$  under  the  bows  of  the  vessel.    It  is  the 
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ibit  of  all  Indians,  male  and  female,  to  bathe 
pj'gg  rly  in  the  morning;  they  do  it  sometimes  for 
irmth's  sake,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
L  ing  often .  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
e  air. 

Penna  and  I  lolled  in  our  hammocks,  whilst 
atita  prapared  the  indispensable  cup  of  strong 
ffee,  which  she  did  with  wonderful  celerity, 
Hioking  meanwhile  her  early  morning  pipe  of 
mcco.    Liberal  owners  of  river  craft  allow  a 
p  of  coffee  sweetened  with  molasses,  or  a  ra- 
in of  cashaca,  to  each  man  of  their  crews  ; 
nna  gave  them  coffee.    When  all  were  serv- 
,  the  day's  work  began.    There  was  seldom 
y  wind  at  this  early  hour ;  so  if  there  was  a 
nanso  along  the  shore  the  men  rowed,  if  not; 
r  Ittbre  was  no  way  of  progressing  but  by  espia. 
ll3J1T  lere  generally  sprung  a  light  wind  as  the  day 
lJ)  vanced,  and  then  we  took  down  our  hammocks, 
,B1(istedall  sail,  and  bowled  away  merrily.  Penna 
maerally  preferred  to  cook  the  dinner  ashore 
m  ten  there  was  little  or  no  wind. 
erea»  About  midday  on  these  calm  days  we  used 
J    look  out  for  a  nice  shady  nook  in  the  forest, 
e  cth  cleared  space  sufficient  to  make  a  fire  up- 
y] .  I  then  had  an  hour's  hunting  in  the  neigh- 
"•n'ring  wilderness,  and  was  always  rewarded  by 
discovery  of  some  new  species.  During  the 
ater  part  of  our  voyage,  however,  we  stop- 
1  at  the  house  of  some  settler,  and  made  our 
i  in  the  port.    Just  before  dinner  it  was  our 
*;'lbit  to  take  a  bath  in  the  river,  and  then,  ac- 
'ding  to  the  universal  custom  on  the  Amazon, 
ere  it  seems  to  be  suitable  on  account  of  the 
]J  A  fish  diet,  we  each  took  a  half  a  tea-cup 
1  J*l  of  neat  cashaca,  the  *  abre  '  or  £  opening, ' 
it  called,  and  set  to  on  our  mess  of  stewed 
arucu,  beans  and  bacon.    Once  or  twice  a 
ik  we  had  fowls  and  rice  ;  at  supper,  after 
iset,  we  often  had  fresh  fish  caught  by  our 
n  in  the  evening. 
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"  The  mornings  were  cool  and  pleasant  until 
towards  midday ;  but  in  the  afternoons  the  heat 
became  almost  intolerable,  especially  in  gleamy, 
squally  weather,  such  as  generally  prevailed. 
We  then  crouched  in  the  shade  of  the  sails,  or 
went  down  into  the  cabin,  choosing  to  be 
half  stifled  rather  than  expose  ourselves  on  deck 
to  the  sickening  heat  of  the  sun.  We  general- 
ly ceased  travelling  about  nine  o'clock,  fixing 
upon  <to  safe  spot  wherein  to  secure  the  vessel 
for  the  night.  The  cool  evening  hours  were 
delicious  ;  flocks  of  whistling  ducks  (Anna  au- 
tumnalia),  parrots  and  hoarsely-screaming  ma- 
caws, pair  by  pair,  flew  over  from  their  feeding 
to  their  resting  places,  as  the  glowing  sun  plung- 
ed abruptly  beneath  the  horizon.  The  brief  even- 
ing chorus  of  animals  then  begun,  the  chief  per- 
formers being  the  howling  monkeys,  whose 
frightful,  unearthly  roar  deepened  the  feeling  of 
solitude  which  crept  on  as  darkness  closed 
around  us.  Soon  after  the  fireflies  in  great  di- 
versity of  species  came  forth  and  flitted  about  the 
trees.  As  night  advanced,  all  became  silent  in 
the  forest,  save  the  occasional  hooting  of  tree- 
frogs,  or  the  monotonous  chirping  of  wood-crick- 
ets and  grasshoppers." 

THE  MONKEYS  OP  THE  AMAZON. 

Mr.  Bates  has  a  special  chapter  on  monkeys, 
as  well  as  frequent  mention  of  these  animals 
throughout  the  book.  The  most  singular  of  the 
Simian  family  in  Brazil  are  the  scarlet-faced 
monkeys,  called  by  the  Indians  Uakari,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  white  and  red- 
haired.  Mr.  Bates  first  met  with  the  white- 
haired  variety  under  the  following  circumstan- 
ces : 

"  Early  one  sunny  morning,  in  the  year  1855, 
I  saw  in  the  streets  of  Ega  a  number  of  Indians 
carrying  on  their  shoulders  down  to  the  port,  to 
be  embarked  on  the  Upper  Amazon's  steamer, 
a  large  cage  made  of  strong  lianas,  some  twelve 
feet  in  length  and  five  in  height,  containing  a 
dozen  monkeys  of  the  most  grotesque  appear- 
ance. Their  bodies  (about  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  exclusive  of  limbs)  were  clothed  from 
neck  to  tail  with  very  long,  straight  and  shining 
whitish  hair ;  their  heads  were  nearly  bald,  ow- 
ing to  the  very  short  crop  of  thin  grey  hairs,  and 
their  faces  glowed  with  the  most  vivid  scarlet 
hue.  As  a  finish  to  their  striking  physiognomy, 
they  had  bushy  whiskers  of  a  sandy  color,  meet- 
ing under  the  chin,  and  reddish  yellow  eyes. 
They  sat  gravely  and  silently  in  a  group,  and 
altogether  presented  a  strange  spectacle." 

Another  interesting  creature  is  the  owl-faced 
night  ape.  These  monkeys  are  not  only  owl- 
faced,  but  their  habits  are  those  of  the  moping 
bird. 

"  They  sleep  all  day  long  in  hollow  trees,  and 
come  forth  to  prey  on  insects,  and  eat  fruits  only 
in  the  uight.    They  are  of  small  size,  the  body 
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being  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  tail  fourteen 
inches,  and  are  clothed  with  soft  gray  and  brown 
fur,  similar  in  subtance  to  that  of  the  rabbit. 
Their  physiognomy  reminds  one  of  an  owl,  or 
tiger  cat.  Their  face  is  round  and  encircled  by 
a  ruff  of  whitish  fur ;  the  muzzle  is  not  at  all 
prominent;  the  mouth  and  chin  are  small;  the 
ears  are  very  short,  scarcely  appearing  above  the 
hair  of  the  head ;  and  the  eyes  are  large  and  yel- 
lowish in  color,  imparting  the  staring  expression 
of  nocturnal  animals  of  prey.  The  forehead  is 
whitish,  and  decorated  with  three  black  stripes, 
which  in  one  of  the  species  continue  to  the 
crown,  and  in  the  other  meet  on  the  top  of  the 
forehead. 

"  These  monkeys,  although  sleeping  by  day, 
are  aroused  by  the  least  noise,  so  that,  when  a 
person  passes  by  a  tree  in  which  a  number  of 
them  are  concealed,  he  is  startled  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  group  of  little  striped  faces  crowd- 
ing a  hole  in  a  trunk.  " 

This  approach  to  an  owl  is  as  much,  we  should 
think,  as  any  monkey  would  like  to  accomplish. 
Mr.  Bates  had  one  of  the  Nyctipitheci  for  a  pet, 
which  was  captured  after  the  usual  manner. 
This  pet-  was  kept  in  a  box  containing  a  broad- 
mouthed  glass  j  ar ,  into  which  it  would  dive,  head 
foremost,  when  any  one  entered  the  room,  turn- 
ing round  inside,  and  thrusting  forth  its  inquisi- 
tive face  an  instant  afterward  to  stare  at  the  in- 
truder. The  Nyctipithecus,  when  tamed,  ren- 
ders one  very  essential  service  to  its  owner — it 
clears  the  house  of  bats  as  well  as  of  insect  ver- 
min. 

The  most  diminutive  of  the  Brazilian  monkeys 
is  the  "  Hapale  pygniaeus/'  only  seven  inches 
long  in  the  body,  with  its  little  face  adorned 
with  long  brown  whiskers,  which  are  naturally 
brushed  back  over  the  ears.  The  general  color 
of  the  animal  is  brownish-tawny,  but  the  tail  is 
elegantly  barred  with  black. 

Mr.  Bates  closes  his  account  by  stating  that 
the  total  number  of  species  of  monkeys  which 
he  found  inhabiting  the  margins  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Amazon  was  thirty- eight,  belonging 
to  twelve  different  genera,  forming  two  distinct 
families. 


THE  HUMMING  BIRD. 

In  their  disposition  they  are  unlike  birds, 
and  approach  more  nearly  to  insects.  Many  of  the 
species  fearlessly  approach  almost  within  reach  of 
the  hand ;  and  if  they  enter  an  open  window, 
as  curiosity  may  lead  them  to  do,  they  may  be 
chased  and  battled  with  round  the  apartment 
until  they  fall  exhausted,  and  if  then  taken  up 
by  the  hand,  they  almost  immediately  feed  upon 
any  sweet,  or  pump  up  any  fluid  that  may  be 
offered  them,  without  betraying  either  fear  or 
resentment  at  their  previous  treatment.  Tro- 
chUus  colubris,  captured  for  me  by  some  friends 


at  Washington  (Baron  Osten  Sacken,  Mr.  (1 
Russell  and  his  brother  Mr.  Arthur  Russ*, 
immediately  afterwards  partook  of  some  i 
charine  food  that  was  presented  to  it,  am  I 
two  hours  it  pumped  the  fluid  out  of  a  lil! 
bottle  whenever  I  offered  it ;  and  in  this  \ 
it  lived  with  me,  a  constant  companion, 
several  days,  travelling  in  a  little  thin  ga| 
bag  distended  by  a  slender  piece  of  whalebc 
and  suspended  to  a  button  of  my  coat.  It 
only  necessary  for  me  take  the  little  bottle  fi 
my  pocket  to  induce  it  to  thrust  its  spiny 
through  the  gauze,  protrude  its  lengthe 
tongue  down  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  pu 
up  the  fluid  until  it  was  satiated ;  it  would  t' 
retire  to  the  bottom  of  its  little  home,  preei 
wing  and  tail  feathers,  and  seem  quite  cont< 
The  specimens  I  brought  alive  to  this  coue 
were  as  docile  and  fearless  as  a  great  moth 
any  other  insect  would  be  under  similar  tr 
ment.    The  little  cage  in  which  they  lived 
twelve  inches  long,  by  seven  inches  wide,  I 
eight  inches  high.    In  this  was  placed  a  din 
utive  branch  of  a  tree,  and  suspended  to 
side  a  glass  phial  which  I  daily  supplied  w 
saccharine  matter  in  the  form  of  sugar  or  ho 
and  water,  with  the  addition  of  the  yolk  of 
unboiled  egg.    Upon  this  food  they  appea 
to  thrive  and  be  happy  during  the  voyage  al 
the  seaboard  of  America  and  across  the  At! 
tic,  until  they  arrived  within  the  influene 
the  climate  of  Europe.    Off  the  western  \ 
of  Ireland  symptoms  of  drooping  unmistat 
bly  exhibited  themselves ;  but,  although  t: 
never  fully  rallied,  I  succeeded  in  bringing 
of  them  alive  to  London,  where  it  died  on 
second  day  after  its  arrival  at  my  house. — 
troduction  to  the  Trochilidce. 


There  may  be  a  wantonness  in  search,  as  i 
as  stupidity  in  trusting.  It  is  great  wise 
equally  to  avoid  the  extremes. — Penn. 
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Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  little  demand 
Flour,  small  sales  of  good  Ohio  extra  family  at 
a  $6  85  per  barrel.  The  sales  to  retailers  and 
kers,  at  $5  3*1%  a  5  6l£  for  common  and  extra  brai 
and  $7  00  to  $7  50  for  fancy  lots— according, 
quality.  -Rye  Flour  is  steady  at  $4  45  a  $5  00 
bbl.,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  00,  but  without  sales. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  small,  I 
there  is  very  little  demand.  Sales  of  1,200  bus) 
fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  Red  at  $2  35  a  $) 
for  fair  to  prime  old  Penna.  Red.  New  ranges  fi 
$1  30  to  $1  32,  as  to  quality.  Rye  is  scarce  at  $] 
to  $1  05.  White  may  be  quoted  at  $1  45  to  $1 
Corn  is  in  fair  request ;  sales  of  prime  yellow  at 
cents,  and  Western  mixed  at  74  a  75  cents.  ( 
are  dull ;  70  a  72  for  old,  and  60  a  61  for  new. 

Seeds. — In  Cloverseed,  there  is  nothing  doi 
Timothy  raDges  from  $2  25  to  $3  00,  per  bn«! 
New  Flaxseed  sells  at  $2  35. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 

(Continued  from  page  355.) 

About  the  year  1680  or  1681  came  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Lloyd,  late  of  Martin's  in  London,  to  be 
Bishop  of  this  Diocess,  called  St.  Asaph.  Per- 
secution was  very  sharp  and  severe  in  several 
places  about  this  time,  upon  account  of  excom- 
munication, and  the  statute  of  £20  a  month. 
But  this  new  Bishop  thought  to  take  a  more 
mild  way  to  work  by  summoning  all  sorts  of 
Dissenters  to  discourse  with  him,  and  to  seek 
to  persuade  them  to  turn  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Among  the  rest,  wben  he  came  to 
Welch-Fool  in  his  visitation,  he  sent  for  us. 
Charles  Lloyd,  Thomas  Lloyd  and  myself 
sought  to  speak  with  him,  but  I  was  that  day 
bound  for  London,  so  could  not,  but  my  friends 
staid  till  they  had  an  opportunity  with  him; 
and  my  friend  Charles  Lloyd  gave  me  an  ac- 
count afterwards,  of  what  passed  between  them, 
which  was  to  this  effect : 

That  the  Bishop  was  much  displeased  that  I 
was  absent,  and  when  he  was  told  of  my  urgent 
occasion  to  go,  and  my  stay  on  purpose  some 
time  to  see  him,  he  said  his  business  was  great- 
er, whatever  my  business  was.  That  day  they 
discoursed  with  him,  his  chaplains,  and  other 
clergy,  so  called,  from  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon till  two  in  the  morning.  Afterwards  they 
discoursed  with  him  two  days  at  Llanvilling. 
The  first  day,  from  about  two  in  the  afternoon 
till  night,  and  the  next  day,  from  about  ten  in 
the  morning  till  an  hour  in  the  night,  publicly 


in  the  town-hall.  The  first  day  at  Pool,  our 
friends  Charles  Lloyd  and  Thoraes  Lloyd  gave 
their  reasons  of  separation.  In  none  of  the 
three  days  would  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy 
defend  their  own  principles  or  refute  ours ;  but 
only  held  the  three  days  on  the  general  princi- 
ples of  Christendom  and  the  Apostles'  exam- 
ples of  water-baptism,  and  once  a  small  touch 
at  the  bread  and  wine.  Thomas  Lloyd  held 
the  last  day  our  reasons  why  we  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England ;  which  were  : 

1.  Because  their  worship  was  not  a 
worship. 

2.  Because  their  ministry  was  no 
ministry. 

3.  Because  their  ordinances  were  no 
ordinances. 

But  they  would  not  join  with  him  to 
any  of  them,  though  often  solicited  thereunto. 
Friends  being  sufferers  must  submit  to  all  dis- 
advantages ;  for  they  had  not  any  notice  before- 
hand of  what  matters  they  should  argue,  till 
they  came  to  the  place  of  dispute,  and  the  last 
day  they  forced  Thomas  Lloyd  to  about  twenty- 
eight  syllogisms,  all  written  down,  as  they  dis- 
puted, to  be  answered  extempore;  and  the 
Bishop  said  he  did  not  expect  so  much  could 
be  said  by  any  on  that  subject,  on  so  little 
warning.  And  he  said  that  he  expected  not  to 
find  so  much  civility  from  the  Quakers;  he 
highly  commended  Thomas  Lloyd,  and  our' 
friends  came  off  with  them  very  well.  They 
had  also  much  discourse  with  the  Chancellor, 
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and  one  Henry  Dodwell,  and  with  the  Dean  of 
Bangor,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford,  very 
learned  men,  who  were  also  at  the  said  dispute, 
with  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  Diocess,  with 
some  justices  of  the  peace,  deputy  lieutenants 
of  the  county,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people 
in  the  town-hall  aforesaid  in  Llanvilling.  Sev- 
eral of  the  clergy,  with  whom  I  afterwards  dis- 
coursed, seemed  not  well  satisfied  with  that 
dispute ;  for  they  said  they  thought  the  valid- 
ity of  water-baptism  was  much  weakened 
thereby;  and  several  noted  men  that  were 
present  said  they  thought  there  could  not  be 
so  much  said  against  water-baptism  as  had  been 
said  there.  It  was  agreed  by  consent  of  all 
parties  concerned  that  the  dispute  should  not 
be  printed. 

I  staid  a  pretty  while  in  London ;  and  when 
the  Lord  made  way  for  me,  I  took  my  leave  of 
the  city  Friends,  letting  them  understand  that 
I  was  preparing  homewards,  intending  for  my 
prison,  upon  the  writ  De  Excommunicato  Ca- 
piendo that  was  out  against  me  and  our  friends, 
and  other  Dissenters  in  this  Diocess,  called  St. 
Asaph.  A  little  time  before  I  came  out  of  the 
city,  there  came  two  or  three  grave  citizens,  (I 
suppose  of  the  Independent  Congregation)  and 
told  me  they  were  come  to  let  me  know  that 
there  was  a  writ  De  Excommunicato  Capiendo 
out  against  me,  and  there  was  one  of  their 
friends  already  in  prison  on  the  same  writ  in 
our  county,  and  if  I  would  contribute  with 
them,  they  said,  they  knew  how  to  make  it 
void.  I  told  them  I  knew  that  there  was  a 
writ  out  against  me,  and  I  did  also  know  there 
was  a  friend  of  theirs,  one  Richard  Trollus,  in 
prison  in  Welch-Pool,  on  that  writ.  I  told 
them  I  thought  they  might  make  the  writ  void, 
but  I  would  contribute  nothing  towards  it;  for 
I  told  them  I  would  hasten  home  as  soon  as  I 
could,  and  go  to  prison  if  required.  They  said 
they  were  satisfied  I  had  other  reasons  why  I 
would  not  make  the  writ  void,  and  desired  me 
to  be  free  with  them,  and  tell  them  my  reasons. 
I  told  them  I  thought  they  might  make  that 
writ  void  with  a  great  deal  of  charges,  "  but," 
said  I,  "  how  will  you  prevent  the  Bishop  from 
coming  on  again  with  another  writ  which  you 
cannot  make  void  ?  If  there  be  any  error  in 
their  proceedings  in  this,  no  doubt  but  the 
Bishop  and  Chancellor  will  mend  it  in  the 
next.  And  whether  do  you  think  it  is  better 
for  me  to  go  to  prison  on  a  false  writ,  or  on  a 
writ  that  you  can  find  no  error  in  ?"  I  said, 
a  if  I  go  to  prison  on  this  erroneous  writ,  and 
the  Sheriff  or  jailor  gives  me  my  liberty,  the 
Bishop  or  the  Chancellor  cannot  justly  sue 
them."  These  men  went  away  well  satisfied 
with  the  reasons  I  gave  them,  and  I  know  of 
no  money  they  spent  to  make  the  writ  void. 

I  acquainted  my  friend  William  Penn,  and 
some  other  Friends,  that  I  intended  to  give 


Bishop  Lloyd  a  visit  before  I  went  to  prison,  if 
the  Lord  pleased  to  make  way  for  me.  So  my 
friend  William  Penn,  the  morning  before  I 
came  out  of  the  city,  sent  me  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Hide  to  the  Bishop,  with  his  coat-of-arms 
on  it,  unsealed.  I  took  my  journey,  and  the 
Lord  brought  me  safe  home,  to  the  comfort  of 
my  family  and  friends,  who  were  afraid  I  had 
been  detained  from  coming  home. 

The  next  morning  I  set  out  to  see  the  Bishop 
without  interruption,  though  the  Sheriff,  George 
Mercer,  was  very  envious  to  Friends,  yet  I  es- 
caped his  hands  at  this  time.  I  went  to  my 
friend  Thomas  Wynne's,  who  lived  in  Caerwys, 
in  Flintshire,  not  far  from  the  Bishop's  palace, 
and  he  went  with  me.  When  we  came  there, 
the  Bishop's  secretary  came  to  the  gate.  I 
asked  him  whether  the  Bishop  was  within.  He 
said  he  was ;  and  asked  me  who  would  speak 
with  him.  I  told  him  that  Richard  Davies 
would  speak  with  him.  "What !"  said  he,  "of 
Welch-Pool?"  "Yes,"  said  I.  "What!" 
said  the  secretary,  "  my  Lord  Bishop  — 
"  Bishop  as  it  signifies  an  overseer,"  said  I,  "  I 
am ;  but  Lord  Bishop  I  deny."  So  the  Bishop 
sent  for  us  in,  and  there  were  several  clergy- 
men with  him,  among  the  rest  the  Dean  of 
Bangor,  before  mentioned.  The  Bishop  seemed 
to  be  dissatisfied  that  I  was  not  with  them  at 
the  dispute  at  Llanvilling.  We  went  soon  to 
dispute  about  water-baptism ;  I  told  them  there 
was  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  and  one  Baptism; 
and  that  baptism  was  necessary  to  salvation  ; 
and  that  water-baptism,  which  was  John's  bap- 
tism, was  to  continue  and  remain  but  for  a  sea- 
son. So  this,  and  such-like  discourse,  held  us 
till  it  was  late  that  night ;  and  then  I  went  to 
my  friend's  house,  with  an  order  to  be  there 
again  in  the  morning.  I  came  in  the  morning, 
and  we  disputed  upon  the  same  subject.  I 
said,  if  one  should  grant  what  they  desired, 
viz.,  that  water-baptism  was  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, which  I  would  not,  where  should  they 
have  an  administrator,  seeing  Paul  says,  express- 
ly, he  was  not  sent  to  baptize,  but  to  preach 
the  gospel ;  and  thanked  God  that  he  baptized 
none,  except  such  and  such  Ml.  Cor.  i.  14,  17. 
And  Peter,  who  baptized  many,  came  so  to  see 
the  invalidity  of  water-baptism,  that  he  said, 
"  By  baptism  we  are  saved,  not  the  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,"  (outward  water 
could  do  no  farther)  "but  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  towards  God,  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ"-1.  Pet.  iii.  21.  They  went  from 
this  to  their  ordination.  I  put  them  to  prove 
who  sent  them  to  baptize.  The  Dean  told  me 
such  a  one  ordained  him ;  and  so  named  from 
one  to  another.  I  told  him  I  thought  I  should 
send  him  to  Rome  for  their  succession  and  or- 
dination. They  said  yes,  the  ordination  might 
be  good,  though  it  came  from  Rome.  He 
brought  a  comparison ;  as,  suppose  a  malefac- 
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tor  was  condemned  to  die,  and  a  reprieve  was 
obtained,  and  it  came  down  by  the  hangmau's 
hand,  and  though  it  came  so,  yet,  said  he,  the 
pardon  was  good.  "  Then,"  said  I,  "  your  or- 
dination comes  not  by  the  spirit  and  power  of 
God."  This  return  made  them  somewhat  un- 
easy; and  the  time  being  pretty  far  spent,  I 
was  willing  to  be  discharged,  having  been  there 
part  of  three  days. 

I  told  the  Bishop  of  good  old  David,  who 
said — Psl.  xxvi.  6.—-"  I  will  wash  my  hands  in 
innoceney,  then  will  I  compass  thy  altar,  0 
God;  that  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  I 
may  publish  and  tell  of  all  thy  wondrous 
works."  Then  I  said  to  the  Bishop,  "  thou 
canst  not  say  thou  wilt  wash  thy  hands  in  in- 
nocency,  nor  compass  the  altar  of  God,  while 
thy  writs  remain  against  so  many  innocent  peo- 
ple, willing  to  sulfer  till  death,  for  the  testi- 
mony of  their  consciences  towards  God.  And 
I  said,  •"  Bishop  Lloyd,  if  I  go  to  prison  upon  this 
account,  I  shall  have  more  peace  there  than 
thou  shalt  have  in  thy  palace."  I  also  said, 
"suppose  another  prince  should  arise  that 
would  impose  something  upon  thee  that  thou 
couldst  not  do  for  conscience  sake — what 
wouldst  thou  do  ?"  He  said,  "  Then  I  will  go 
to  Pennsylvania,  also;"  (for  at  that  time  many 
Friends  were  about  going  there.)  Then  it 
came  clearly  to  me,  and  I  said  to  the  Bishop, 
"  Though  thy  head  be  gray,  yet  thou  mayest 
live  to  see  liberty  of  conscience  in  England;" 
though,  as  to  outward  appearance,  it  seemed  to 
be  very  far  from  it  at  that  time. 

The  Bishop  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  said 
he  would  write  to  the  Chancellor  for  my  liber- 
ty ;  but  I  told  him  I  was  not  satisfied  for  my- 
self to  be  at  liberty  and  my  friends  in  prison. 
So  he  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  writ.  When  he  had  done,  he 
read  the  letter  to  me,  and  I  owned  his  kindness 
to  us  all  therein.  Then  I  took  Lord  Hide's 
letter  out  of  my  pocket,  and  gave  it  him. 
When  he  saw  the  superscription,  and  knew 
from  whence  it  was,  he  asked  me  how  I  came 
by  it.  I  told  him,  "  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
London,  intending  for  prison,  a  friend  of  mine 
brought  me  that  letter  the  same  morning  that 
I  left  the  city."  When  he  had  read  it,  he 
said  he  hoped  I  was  satisfied  that  he  had 
granted  me  the  contents  of  that  letter.  I  told 
him  I  was  so,  and  I  hoped  he  would  have  his 
reward  for  his  well-doing. 

Then  I  was  dismissed,  had  leave  to  come 
home,  and  brought  a  letter  to  John  Edwards, 
Chancellor,  a  peevish  man  against  Friends, 
who  lived  at  Llanymynech,  about  eight  miles 
from  Welch-Pool.  When  he  received  the  let- 
ter, he  did  according  to  the  Bishop's  order, 
and  those  Friends  in  the  Diocess,  that  were 
concerned  therein,  were  not  molested  nor  trou- 
bled on  ihat  account  any  more ;  and  the  Friends 


that  were  in  prison  before  were  discharged. 
We  have  great  cause  to  bless  and  praise  the 
Lord,  for  all  his  mercies,  kindnesses,  and  de- 
liverances to  us ;  for  hitherto  he  hath  been  our 
Ebenezer ;  that  is,  the  Lord  hath  helped  us. 
1.  Sam.  vii.  12. 

(To  be  continued.) 


We  have  been  furnished  with  some  extracts 
from  a  private  letter,  written  by  a  young  man 
who  has  been  drafted  under  the  late  enrol- 
ment. We  trust  they  may  prove  strengthening 
to  those  similarly  circumstanced. 

The  letter  was  penned  in  reply  to  afriend  who 
had  written  words  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment.— Eds. 

Thy  quick  eye  it  seems  has  caught  the 
type  that  makes  me  a  conscript.  Willingly, 
yes  gladly,  would  I  have  this  "  cup  pass  from 
me ;"  not  that  I  fear  for  one  moment  the  re- 
sults ;  not  that  I  am  in  any  way  wavering  as  to 
my  duty;  not  that  I  am  unsettled  or  troubled, 
but  for  two  decided  reasons.  The  one — an 
aversion  to  a  publicity  that  may  grow  out  of 
my  taking  the  firm  stand  that  I  feel  is  required ; 
the  other  a  poignant  regret  that  any  such  stand 
should  throw  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  our 
government,  or  tend  to  further  complications 
in  this  already  dreadfully  complicated  struggle. 

Full  of  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  right, 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  our  govern- 
ment under  the  war  power,  and  as  the  world  goes, 
is  honest  in  its  determination  to  sustain  itself, 
and  that  the  South  is  sadly  in  error;  still  my 
obligations  to  my  Father  in  heaven,  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  and  the  love  I  bear  my 
country  and  countrymen,  wherever  found,  or 
however  misguided,  leave  me  no  room  for  hesi- 
tation as  to  duty,  and  I  am  therefore  constrained 
to  decline  complying  with  any  of  the  three  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  I  cannot  comply  with  the 
first,  viz :  to  take  up  arms  and  enter  the  army, 
because  I  have  ever  held  throughout  my  life 
that  all  wars  and  fightings  are  wrong.  I  can- 
not comply  with  the  second  provision,  viz :  to 
furnish  a  substitute,  because  I  hold  it  wrong  to 
ask  a  brother  to  do  for  us  that  which  we  will 
not  do  for  ourselves.  Were  I  to  do  so,  I 
should  feel  I  was  accessory  to  the  crime  of  "  re- 
turning evil  for  evil" — of  murder,  or  of  an 
intent  to  kill.  I  cannot  comply  with  the  third 
provision,  viz :  buy  an  exemption — for  to  pay 
$300,  or  even  the  hundredth  part  of  it,  as  a 
commutation  fee,  would  be  bartering  my  con- 
science, a  gift  from  heaven,  of  so  much  worth 
that  money  can  not  buy  it — it  would  be  pur- 
chasing an  "  indulgence"  for  the  right  of  en- 
joying a  divine  principle.  It  would  be  giviag 
the  means  to  others  to  purchase  flesh  and  blood 
to  take  my  place.    No!  the  "filthy  lucre" 
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proposition  on  the  score  of  principle,  is  hypoc- 
risy of  the  worst  kind.  But  with  what  pro- 
vision of  the  law  can  I  comply  ?  Why  surely 
with  the  fourth.  I  can  deliver  myself  into  the 
hands  of  the  Provost  Marshal,  making  no  re- 
sistance to  the  action  of  the  government,  or  to 
the  "  powers  that  be,"  as  controlling  the  flesh, 
and  say  to  them,  that  I  cannot  do  a  wrong  act, 
even  for  my  country,  but  will  pray  for  strength 
and  patiently  bear  any  penalties  they  may  feel 
I  deserve,  or  submit  to  any  sacrifices,  (except- 
ing only  the  sacrifice  of  a  Christ-like  principle, 
which  I  value  more  than  life  itself,)  which  they 
feel  right  to  demand  of  me,  for  the  good  of 
my  country  or  the  cause  of  humanity.  To  be 
treated  as  a  deserter,  is  humiliating  in  the  ex- 
treme— but  I  shall  trust  to  the  light  of  the  19th 
century  and  the-  charity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  discriminate,  and  if  we  are  to  suffer  for 
upholding  principles  that  are  proclaimed  by  the 
highest  authority,  let  us  bear  it  meekly  and 
still  trust  that  the  "  blood  of  martyrs  will  be 
the  seed  of  the  church."  Surely  we  have  had 
suffering  enough,  long  since,  to  build  the  great 
church — but  it  is  not  yet,  and  we  must  toil  on. 
Why,  my  dear  friend,  I  feel  that  I  was  a  con- 
script on  my  natal  day,  33  years  ago,  but  it  was 
in  the  service  of  a  Higher  Power.  We  are  all 
conscripts  in  His  army,  and  as  we  cannot  serve 
two  masters,  is  he  not  most  loyal  who  serves 
the  first  and  greatest  and  purest  ?  Surely  we 
cannot  go  astray  if  we  do  our  whole  duty  upon 
the  field  in  which  He  places  us,  and  it  would 
be  unworthy  to  neglect  that  cause  which  was 
first  put  upon  us  for  one  that  grows  out  of  the 
passions  of  wicked  men. 

Should  our  people  here  at  the  North  become 
so  debased  by  war,  so  enraged  by  blood  and  so 
callous  by  suffering  and  uncertainty  that  they 
will  show  no  respect  for  conscience,  but  boldly 
declare  that  those  who  seek  to  be  excused  from 
sharing  the  ills  of  war  are  no  better  than  any 
other  persons,  and  must  suffer  confiscation, 
banishment,  imprisonment  or  death,  let  us  say 
with  pity  and  with  love,  "  Father  forgive  them, 
for^they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Our  great  national  troubles  are  not  termina- 
ted, but  must  increase,  until  we  all  become 
fully  in  earnest,  and  do  our  whole  duty,  espe- 
cially to  that  race  that  is  still  in  bonds.  Oh  ! 
how  I  desire  this  step  to  be  taken  that  there 
will  exist  no  act  of  national  disgrace  which 
disfranchises  them,  or  deepens  the  badge-stamp 
of  inequality  because  of  color. 


Providence. — He  who  ruleth  the  raging  of 
the  sea,  knows  also  how  to  check  the  designs 
of  the  ungodly  — I  submit  myself  with  rever- 
ence to  his  holy  will.  O  Abner,  I  fear  my  God, 
and  I  fear  none  but  him. — Racine. 


COTTON  SPINNING  IN  RUSSIA. 

Every  Russian  peasant,  male  and  female, 
wears  cotton  clothes.  The  men  wear  printed 
shirts,  and  trowsers,  and  the  women  are 
dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  printed  cotton  also. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Russia  contains 
something  like  33,000,000  of  serfs,  besides 
other  classes  amounting  to  20,000,000,  all  using 
this  article  more  or  less,  one  can  estimate  the 
demand  for  cotton  goods.  But  a  calculation  is 
not  to  be  made  from  data  afforded  by  free  and 
more  prosperous  countries.  The  peasantry  are 
poor,  the  cotton  prints  are  dear.  Hence  there 
is  not  a  tithe  of  the  right  amount  of  consump- 
tion. Still  the  cotton  trade  in  Russia  is  a  large 
trade,  and  it  is  supplied  chiefly  by  native  labor, 
in  mills  containing  machinery  made  in  Oldham 
and  Manchester,  and  superintended  by  English- 
men from  the  same  neighboring  towns.  There 
may  be  five  or  six  million  of  spindles  at  work 
spinning  this  cotton.  Together  with  the  weav- 
ing and  printing  the  same,  that  forms  indeed  a 
large  item,  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  among  the 
manufacturing  processes  of  Russia,  and  em- 
ploys a  capital  of  thirty  million  sterling.  The 
largest  mills  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Petersburg,  one  of  these  having  some  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  spindles,  and  a  few 
others  are  of  seventy  thousand  and  sixty  thou- 
sand, but  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the 
Moscow  district,  and  scattered  about  the  land 
in  that  direction.  The  number  of  spindles 
there  may  not  be  so  great  in  any  individual 
mill  as  in  some  of  the  large  St.  Petersburg  es- 
tablishments, but  the  mills  are  more  numerous, 
some  of  them  nearly  as  large,  and  all  of  them 
are  of  respectable  dimensions,  even  according 
to  an  English  estimate. — All  the  Year  Round 


THE  OIL  REMEDY  AGAINST  FLIES. 

We  suggested  recently  the  application  of 
sweet  oil  to  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  horses,  to 
keep  off  the  greenhead  and  other  flies  which 
tease  these  animals  so  distressingly,  and  deprive 
them  of  the  power  to  perform  their  labor. 
Some  of  the  agricultural  papers  are  noticing 
the  remedy,  and  some  are  giving  their  expe- 
rience of  its  efficacy.  The  New  Haven  Courier 
says : — 

"  The  annoyance  of  these  summer  pests  to 
animals  can  be  greatly  mitigated  by  the  use  of 
a  mixture  of  one- third  kerosene  oil,  and  two- 
thirds  lard  oil,  applied  to  the  legs  of  horses, 
oxen,  or  cows,  with,  a  feather  or  brush,  or,  what 
is  better,  but  more  objectionable  to  the  applier, 
with  the  hand,  rubbing  it  well  in.  A  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood  used  it  last  summer  on  his 
oxen,  having  it  applied  twice  a  day  on  their 
going  out  to  work — morning  and  noon.  His 
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cattle  gained  in  flesh  during  fly-time.  I  have 
used  it  on  horses  and  two  cows.  Its  benefit  is 
immediately  observable.  A  horse  uneasy,  fret- 
ting, and  stamping,  becomes,  after  the  applica- 
tion, at  once  quiet.  Those  who  sympathize 
with  the  noble  animals  in  the  constant  teazing 
endured  by  them  from  these  pests,  will  be  glad 
to  use  any  harmless  remedy  which  will  spare 
incessant  work,  when  not  called  to  labor  in  har- 
ness. Horses  will  keep  better  on  a  less  supply 
of  food,  for  the  repose  thus  obtained.  Cows 
will  give  better  and  more  milk,  from  the  rest 
that  they  will  get  from  the  use  of  this  mixture. 
While  on  the  subject  of  relief  to  animals,  allow 
me  to  suggest  to  oxen  and  cow  owners,  the  use 
of  a  covering  of  crash,  or  bagging,  or  canvass, 
during  the  fly-season.  I  consider  that  I  am  well 
repaid  for  the  trifling  expense  of  a  cover  on 
cows.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  use  of 
covers  for  cows  and  oxen  is  almost  universal."  ' 
Oil  rubbed  upon  the  face  and  hands  will  keep 
away  mosquitoes.  It  may  be  rendered  more 
agreeable  by  having  it  perfumed.  Many  per- 
sons find  mosquito  bites  poisonous,  ending  in 
painful  sores.  These  should  not  mind  the  feel- 
ing and  smell  of  oil  upon  their  skin,  if,  by  this 
means,  they  should  find  themselves  entirely 
protected  from  the  attacks  of  the  mosquitoes. 


THE  WHITE  STONE. 

uTo  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  a  white  stone." 

It  is  generally  thought  by  commentators  that 
this  refers  to  an  ancient  judicial  custom  of  drop- 
ping a  black  stone  into  an  urn  when  it  is  inten- 
ded to  condemn,  and  a  white  stone  when  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  acquitted  ;  but  this  is  an  act  so 
distinct  from  that  described,  "  I  will  give  thee 
a  white  stone,"  that  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  those  who  think  it  refers  to  a  custom  of  a 
very  different  kind,  and  not  unknown  to  the  clas- 
sical reader — according  with  beautiful  propriety 
to  the  case  before  us.  In  primitive  times,  when 
travelling  was  rendered  difficult  from  want  of 
places  of  public  entertainment,  hospitality  was 
exercised  by  private  individuals  to  a  very  great 
extent — of  which,  indeed,  we  find  frequent  tra- 
ces in  all  history,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Persons  who  partook  of  this 
hospitality,  and  those  who  practised  it,  frequent- 
ly contracted  habits  of  friendship  and  regard  for 
each  other ;  and  it  became  a  well-established 
custom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  provide 
their  guests  with  some  particular  mark,  which 
was  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  insured 
hospitality  and  kind  treatment  wherever  it  was 
presented.  This  mark  was  usually  a  small  stone, 
or  pebble,  cut  in  half,  and  upon  the  halves  of 
which  the  host  and  the  guest  mutually  inscribed 
their  names,  and  then  interchanged  them  with 
each  other.    The  production  of  this  tessera  was 


quite  sufficient  to  insure  friendship  for  them- 
selves or  descendants,  whenever  they  travelled 
again  in  the  same  direction  \  while  it  is  evident 
that  these  stones  required  to  be  privately  kept 
and  the  names  written  upon  them  carefully 
concealed,  lest  others  should  obtain  the  privi- 
leges instead  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  were 
intended. 

How  natural,  then,  the  allusion  to  this  cus- 
tom in  the  words  of  the  text,  u  I  will  give  him 
to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna  !"  and  having  made 
him  partaker  of  my  hospitality,  having  reconized 
him  as  my  guest,  my  friend,  "  I  will  present  him 
with  the  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new 
name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving 
he  who  receiveth  it."  I  will  give  him  a  pledge 
of  my  friendship,  sacred  and  inviolable,  known 
only  to  himself. — H.  Blunt. 

 •  «•»  ■  

HOME  SERMON — PURE  CONVERSATION. 

At  home,  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to 
use  pure  and  appropriate  "language.  Home  is 
not  only  the  proper  place  for  pure  and  refined 
language,  but  it  is  the  place  to  learn  that  lan- 
guage which  we  use  abroad. 

Home  is  the  place  where  we  form  many,  if 
not  most,  of  our'  habits,  both  of  action  and 
speech.  These  habits  we  carry  into  the  world. 
The  vulgarities  which  we  use  at  home  we  shall 
use  abroad.  The  coarse  sayings,  the  low  jests, 
the  vulgar  phrases,  the  grammatical  blunders, 
all  the  verbal  improprieties  which  go  to  form  a 
part  of  our  home  conversation,  will  enter  into 
our  conversation  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
If  we  permit  cant  sayings  and  clownish  vulgar- 
isms to  stain  our  tongues  at  home,  we  shall  be 
sure  to  have  them  blistered  with  these  same 
idle,  worse  than  idle,  things,  in  places  where 
we  shall  be  mortified  to  hear  them  fall  from 
our  own  lips.  What  is  required  is,  a  child-like 
simplicity  of  speech,  united  with  a  purity  of 
word  and  diction  which  cannot  offend  the  ears 
of  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  literary  refinement. 
We  would  not  recommend  any  stiffness  of  speech, 
or  a  long  round  set  of  phrases  which  come  and 
go  like  the  tide;  or  that  soft,  silly,  simpering 
affectedness  which  is  so  strangely  precise  that 
each  word  must  be  pinched  out,  by  rule,  between 
the  tongue  and  the  lips.  These  are  forms  of 
vulgarity  as  truly  detestable  as  any  other. 
We  would  have  language  come  from  the  tongue 
as  easily  and  as  purely  as  a  song  from  the  throat 
of  a  bird ;  and  have  such  language  always  cho- 
sen as  shall  dress  in  the  most  beooming  manner 
the  idea. to  be  delivered.  To  secure  this  most 
desirable  end,  language  must  be  our  study — 
our  practical,  every-day  study.  We  should  learn 
by  perpetual  practice,  to  clothe  our  common 
ideas  in  a  simple  easy  dress,  a  purely  chaste  ex- 
pression, and  invest  them  with  a  gracefulness  of 
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manner  and  an  elegance  of  action  which  is  pro- 
per for  all  places. 

Some  people  fall  into  one  kind  of  an  error, 
and  other  people  into  other  sorts  of  error,  when 
they  begin  talking.  Among  these  we  may  'no- 
tice the  introduction  of  inappropriate  topics. 
Forgetting  that  words  cut  sharper  than  knives, 
they,  in  the  utmost  simplicity,  utter  sentiments 
and  express  opinions  which  lacerate  the  feelings 
of  those  who  hear  them.  There  may  be  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  occupation,  the  ap- 
pearance, the  personal  or  family  history  of  an- 
other which,  recklessly  to  touch,  is  to  open  up  a 
source  of  pain  and  disquietude. 

Some  people  exaggerate  in  their  conversation, 
and  this  is  as  annoying  as  it  is  pernicious.  Ev- 
erything they  see  or  hear  is  swollen  to  gigan- 
tic proportions.  "  All  their  geese  are  swans," 
till  you  see  the  birds.  Perhaps  from  an  indefi- 
nite consciousness  of  inability  to  engage  atten- 
tion by  their  dearth  of  interesting  realities,  they 
work  up  the  commonest  materials  into  the  most 
showy  romances,  stirring  up  the  smallest  homce- 
pathic  sediment  of  truth  into  coloring  matter 
enough  for  hogsheads  of  the  adulterated  article. 
This  is  a  species  of  moral  petty  larceny,  as  dis- 
reputable to  the  delinquent  as  it  is  detrimental 
to  society. — R.  1.  Teacher. 


LOVE  AND  FEAR. 

Two  great  and  principal  passions  are  evi- 
dently appointed  by  the  Deity  to  rule  the  life 
Of  man ;  namely,  the  love  of  God.  and  the  fear 
of  Sin,  and  of  its  companion — Death.  How 
many  motives  we  have  for  Love,  how  much 
there  is  in  the  universe  to  kindle  our  admira- 
tion and  to  claim  our  gratitude,  there  are 
happily  multitudes  among  us  who  both  feel  and 
teach.  But  it  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently 
considered  how  evident,  throughout  the  system 
of  creation,  is  the  purpose  of  God  that  we 
should  often  be  affected  by  Fear;  not  the  sud- 
den, selfish,  and  contemptible  fear  of  immediate 
danger,  but  the  fear  which  arises  out  of  the 
contemplation  of  great  powers  in  destructive 
operation,  and  generally  from  the  perception 
of  the  presence  of  death.  Nothing  appears  to 
me  more  remarkable  than  the  array  of  scenic 
magnificence  by  which  the  imagination  is  ap- 
palled, in  myriads  of  instances,  when  the  actual 
danger  is  comparatively  sinall ;  so  that  the  ut- 
most possible  impression  of  awe  shall  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  all,  though  direct 
suffering  is  inflicted  upon  but  few.  Consider, 
for  instance,  the  moral  effect  of  a  single  thun- 
*der-storm.  Perhaps  two  or  three  persons  may 
be  struck  dead  within  a  space  of  a  hundred 
square  miles;  and  their  deaths,  unaccompanied 
by  the  scenery  of  the  storm,  would  produce 
little  more  than  a  momentary  sadness  in  the 
busy  hearts  of  living  men.    But  the  prepara- 


tion for  the  judgment,  by  all  that  mighty  gath- 
ering of  the  clouds  ;  by  the  questioning  of  the 
forest  leaves,  in  their  terrified  stillness,  which 
way  the  winds  shall  go  forth ;  by  the  mur- 
muring to  each  other,  deep  in  the  distance,  of 
the  destroying  angels  before  they  draw  forth 
their  swords  of  fire ;  by  the  march  of  the  fu- 
nereal darkness  in  the  midst  of  noonday,  and 
the  rattling  of  the  dome  of  heaven  beneath  the 
chariot-wheels  of  death  ; — on  how  many  minds 
do  not  these  produce  an  impression  almost  as 
great  as  the  actual  witnessing  of  the  fatal  issue ; 
and  how  strangely  are  the  expressions  of  the 
threatening  elements  fitted  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  human  soul !  The  lurid  color,  the  long, 
irregular,  convulsive  sound,  the  ghastly  shapes 
of  flaming  and  heaving  clouds,  are  all  as  true 
and  faithful  in  their  appeal  to  our  instinct  of 
danger,  as  the  moaning  or  wailing  of  the  hu- 
man voice  itself  is  to  our  instinct  of  pity.  ^  It 
is  not  a  reasonable,  calculating  terror  which 
they  awake  in  us,  it  is  no  matter  that  we  county 
distance  by  seconds,  and  measure  probability* 
by  averages.  That  shadow  of  the  thunder- 
cloud will  still  do  its  work  upon  our  hearts,  and 
we  shall  watch  its  passing  away  as  if  we  stood 
upon  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah. — Buskin. 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Some  people  object  to  insuring  life  on  a  mis- 
taken "apprehension.  Perhaps  the  term  mis- 
leads them.  They  look  upon  life  insurance  as 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  company  to 
guarantee  that  a  man  shall  not  die,  or  at  least 
that  he  shall  live  a  certain  length  y  of  time. 
They  have  an  idea  that  insuring  a  life  means 
insuring  that  a  man  shall  live.  They  might 
object  to  fire  insurance  on  the  same  grounds. 
Insuring  against  fire  is  not  guaranteeing  that  a 
house  shall  not  be  burned.  It  is  merely  a  pro- 
mise to  pay  the  owner  a  certain  sum  in  case  the 
house  is  burned.  So  a  life  insurance  is  merely 
a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  a  man's  sur- 
vivors when  he  does  die.  So  far  from  under- 
taking to  guarantee  that  he  shall  not  die,  the 
basis  of  the  whole  transaction  is  the  assumption 
that  he  will  die.  If,  instead  of  "Life  Insur- 
ance," the  business  had  been  termed  "Sur- 
vivorship," or  "Widows'  and  Orphans'  Aid 
Society,"  which  really  express  its  true  cha- 
racter, the  objection  would  never  have  been 
felt.  "  . 

The  object  in  a  life  insurance  is  substantially 
the  same  as  in  a  saving  fund.  A  man  lays  by 
a  certain  sum  every  year,  and  deposits  it  with  a 
company  for  investment,'  that  it  may  grow  and 
become  in  time  a  fund  for  the  support  of  his 
wife  and  children.  The  difference  between 
laying  up  his  spare  earnings  in  a  saying  fund, 
and  investing  them  in  life  insurance  is  this :  In 
the  former  case  he  must  live  a  long  while,  before 
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he  can  accumulate  the  sum  desired  for  his 
family.  In  the  latter  case,  he  secures  the  sum 
at  once,  whether  he  lives  one  year  or  fifty  years. 
If  a  man  deposit  $50  a  year  in  a  savings  insti- 
tution, he  may  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  or 
so  accumulate  a  sum  of  $2,000.  But  what 
guarantee  has  he  that  he  will  live  thirty  years  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  invests  his  savings 
in  a  life  insurance,  the  risk  of  his  dying  pre- 
maturely is  assumed  by  the  company.  If,  for 
instance,  he  wants  to  secure  the  sum  of  $2,000 
to  his  family,  and  will  pay  the  necessary  annual 
premium,  which  to  a  man  25  years  old  is  only 
$34,  he  will  have  gained  his  end,  even  if  he 
were  to  die  the  next  year. 

Life  insurance  fosters  habits  of  economy  and 
forethought.  The  general  expression  of  those 
who  have  their  lives  insured  for  one,  two,  or 
three  thousand  dollars  is,  "  I  should  have  spent 
my  premium  money  in  some  other  way  that 
would  have  done  me  no  good,  perhaps ;  I  do  not 
feel  it  at  all,  and  am  just  as  well  off  without  it 
as  I  should  be  if  I  had  never  had  it." 

Life  insurance,  as  a  mode  of  providing  for 
one's  family,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  clergymen, 
teachers,  clerks,  and  others  living  on  a  stipu- 
lated salary.— S.  3.  Times. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SPRINGS  AND  RIVERS. 
BY  J.  S.  SMITH,  M.  D. 

In  the  thirteenth  number  of  the  present  vol- 
ume of  the  Intelligencer,  there  appeared  an 
essay  by  James  B.  Tibbits,  extracted  from  the 
Scientific  American,  on  the  sources  of  springs 
and  rivers,  in  which  the  position  is  taken  that 
the  supply  of  water  given  to  the  earth  by  rain, 
is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  large  quantity 
flowing  in  our  streams  and  rivers,  consequently 
we  must  look  to  other  sources.  The  theory  is 
then  advanced,  by  supposing  that  the  centrifu- 
gal force  given  to  water  in  deep  channels  of  the 
earth,  by  the  earth's  rotary  motion,  aided  by 
capillary  attraction,  is  sufficient  to  carry  it  to 
mountain  heights  and  elevated  plains,  from 
which  it  again  flows  to  the  ocean. 

It  often  happens  that  men,  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances, jump  to  hasty  conclusions,  and  this 
I  think  has  been  the  case  here.  Nor  do  I 
wonder  at  it ;  I,  myself,  have  been  deceived  in 
this  same  particular,  and  have  thought  it  almost 
impossible  that  the  quantity  of  water  from  cer- 
tain springs,  which  I  had  good  reason  to  believe 
drained  but  a  limited  extent  of  land,  could  re- 
ceive a  sufficient  supply  from  the  clouds.  But 
careful  observation,  aided  by  experiment  and 
calculation,  can  settle  the  matter  satisfactorily, 
as  I  will  endeavor  to  show. 

Near  where  I  live,  there  is  a  mill  stream  fed 
by  springs,  which  run  but  a  short  distance, 
thus  giving  but  little  chance  for  evaporation. 


The  land  enclosed  in  its  water  shed,  and  there- 
fore drained  by  it,  by  a  careful  estimate,  may 
be  set  down  at  one  and  three-quarter  square 
miles,  which  reduced  gives  a  superficial  content 
of  48,787,200  square  feet,  but  as  great  accuracy 
is  not  attainable  in  the  case,  or  necessary,  we 
will  assume  for  convenience,  the  round  number 
of  forty-nine  millions.  Now  the  fall  of  water 
in  this  section  of  the  United  States,  averages 
about  forty-two  inches,  or  three  and  a  half  feet 
annually.  With  a  further  assumption  of  this 
as  the  quantity,  we  have,  then,  in  round  num- 
bers, 171  millions  five  hundred  thousand  cubic 
feet,  for  the  quantity  of  water  yearly  falling  on 
the  above  mentioned  tract  of  land.  Or,  it  may 
be  expressed  and  better  understood,  by  suppo- 
sing a  lake  one  and  three-quarter  miles  long  by 
one  in  breadth,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  deep. 
Extending  our  arithmetic  further,  we  find  it 
would  require  the  water  to  flow  through  a 
trough  a  foot  wide  and  the  same'in  depth,  a 
whole  year,  with  a  velocity  of  five  and  a  half 
feet  per  second,  or  about  equal  to  the  brisk  walk 
of  a  man,  to  drain  this  lake.  It  will  then  be 
obvious  that  this  would  be  the  equalized  volume 
of  water  flowing  from  the  above  mentioned  tract 
of  land,  if  there  was  no  evaporation  from  it. 
Now,  the  stream  in  no  way  equals  the  above 
experimental  volume  of  flowing  water,  and  I 
have  ascertained,  that  so  far  as  sectional  meas- 
urement and  experiment  may  enable  me  to  ap- 
proximate the  truth,  after  making  full  allowance 
for  occasional  freshets,  it  does  not  vent  half  the 
water  that  falls  by  rain  upon  the  land,  thus 
leaving  the  surplus  to  be  dissipated  by  evapora- 
tion, or  possibly  a  portion  by  subterranean  chan- 
nels, which,  however,  I  think  is  hardly  likely. 
This  stream,  taking  into  consideration  the  ex- 
tent of  land  it  drains,  is  one  of  the  fullest  in  the 
vicinity;  hence  the  inference  is  not  only  clear, 
but  the  fact  seems  evidently  established,  if  the 
foregoing  can  be  relied  on,  that  the  quantity  of 
water  from  the  clouds  falling  in  rain  to  the 
earth  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  springs  and 
streams  made  up  from  them,  to  even  the  mighty 
rivers  that  flow  through  the  land. 

The  other  source  of  supply  from  the  assumed 
deficiency  afforded  by  rain,  viz  :  the  water 
carried  to  elevated  plains  and  mountain  heights 
by  centrifugal  force,  aided  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, cannot  exist.  There  is  no  reason  in  sup- 
posing that  water  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
gravitation,  the  same  as  other  bodies,  or  that 
Centrifugal  force  acts  differently  on  it  from  other 
substances ;  and  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose movable  bodies  could  be  carried  from  its 
surface  by  the  exertion  of  this  force,  it  would 
be  equally  so  to  imagine  water  to  be  forced 
through  ascending  channels  to  mountain  eleva- 
tions. Capillary  attraction  undoubtedly  exists 
in  all  spongy,  fibrous,  or  pulverized  substances; 
and  as  much  of  the  earth's  surface  is  made  up 
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of  such  material,  water  diffuses  itself  in  it  in 
every  direction,  upwards  and  downwards,  how- 
ever, with  equal  facility,  but  never  existing  be- 
yond a  certain  condition  of  saturation.  Again, 
as  water  flows  on  the  surface  from  uplands  to 
its  great  reservoir,  the  ocean,  earth's  recesses 
should  witness  a  compensating  backward  move- 
ment, and  as  this  would  necessarily  be  salt,  the 
springs  would  be  impregnated  with  it.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  has  ever  been  observed,  therefore  it 
cannot  be. 

The  subject  of  clouds*  formation  in  the  at- 
mosphere, dissolving  into  rain  to  be  diffused 
through  the  earth's  surface,  from  which  springs 
flow  to  form  streams  of  running  water,  is  cer- 
tainly an  interesting  one.  And  when  I  think 
of  the  vast  volume  of  water  yearly  precipitated 
to  the  earth,  so  far  from  thinking  the  supply  in- 
sufficient, I  almost  wonder  our  Delaware  or  Sus- 
quehanna is  not  a  Mississippi,  the  Mississippi 
an  Amazon,  and  the  Amazon  itself  a  gulf  stream. 

"  Joseph,"  said  an  intelligent  friend  of  mine 
to  his  brother-in-law,  after  a  shower  of  rain, 
"  my  rain  guage  indicates  a  fall  of  half  an  inch, 
it  is  not  much,  but  will  be  of  some  benefit." 
Joseph,  with  his  pencil,  made  a  calculation. 
"  George,  notwithstanding  the  shower  has  been 
but  a  moderate  one,  yet  by  it  there  has  been 
poured  out  on  thy  farm  of  one  hundred  acres, 
nearly  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  hogsheads 
of  water,  of  one  hundred  gallons  each." 
George  stared,  but  was  soon  convinced  of  its 
correctness. 

Horsham,  Pa. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  22,  1863. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Managers  of  Friends  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, who  are  members  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  desire  to  hold  a  conference  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  Boarding  school,  at  the 
time  of  their  next  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  is 
to  be  held  at  Gunpowder.  It  is  proposed  to. 
hold  the  conference  on  the  afternoon  of  First- 
day,  13th  of  Ninth  month,  1863,  at  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.  The  attendance  of  Friends  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject,  from  our  different 
Yearly  Meetings,  is  respectfully  solicited. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
13th  of  7th  mo.,  after  a  protracted  illness,  which  he 
bore  with  patience  and  fortitude,  Joseph  Kent,  an 
elder  of  Penn's  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  69 
years  and  13  days. 


THE  HOME. 

We  have  more  than  once  told  our  readers 
that  the  more  they  can  strengthen  the  senti- 
ment of  local  attachment,  the  more  they  can 
throw  genial  influences  around  the  Home,  the 
more  they  can  build  up  at  the  domestic  hearth 
a  reverence  for  family  ties  and  social  amenities, 
the  more  solid  will  be  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  Republic  is  built.  It  is  a  lesson  to 
be  taken  to  heart  in  these  disjointed  times.  In 
fostering'  a  love  for  the  Home,  we  are  fostering 
a  love  for  the  country  which  makes  Home  pleas- 
ant. In  giving  to  the  Home  all  those  natural 
attractions  which  render  it  beautiful  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  inhabit  it,  we  suppress  that  morbid 
feeling  of  restlessness  which  is  so  notable  a 
characteristic  of  the  American  people.  A  cheer- 
less Home  is  no  home  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word ;  whilst  a  Home  that  is  imbued  with 
the  sentiment  of  domesticity  will  be  quitted  with 
regret  and  returned  to  with  rejoicing.  Such  a 
Home  is  a  safeguard  against  those  temptations 
which  so  frequently  beset  the  pathway  of  youth 
— it  is  a  check  against  the  ruling  tendency  to 
seek  companionship  out  of  the  family  circle — at 
the  tavern  and  the  store,  and  at  places  where 
people  but  too  often  meet  to  discuss  politics  and 
drink  whisky.  It  is  to  the  women  of  the  house- 
hold that  we  appeal  to  institute  this  necessary 
reform  in  our  habits  and  customs.  It  is  to  the 
men  of  the  household  that  we  appeal  to  assist 
the  women  in  carrying  out  a  design  so  admira- 
ble. It  is  upon  the  native  good  sense  of  both 
men  and  women  that  we  rely  for  commencing 
the  good  work  speedily.  We  hold  that  a  pleas- 
ant dwelling  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  we  all 
know  that  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever," 
for  the  beautiful  has  its  origin  in  whatever  is 
good,  and  it  satisfies  that  craving  of  the  inner 
sense  which-seeks  gratification  in  some  form  or 
other  and  will  not  be  content  without  it.  The 
influence  of  the  Home  upon  the  members  of  the 
household  has  been  the  theme  of  moralists  of 
all  ages — a  neat  house  implies  a  neat  family — 
a  neat  family  implies  a  well  ordered  and  well 
governed  family,  and  these  together  imply.obe- 
dience  to  parents,  consideration  for  one  another, 
and  that  regard  for  social  proprieties  which 
springs  from  self  respect.  It  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  pleasant  associations  knit  people  of  kin- 
dred blood  more  closely  together,  that  they  are 
thus  brought  to  experience  how  excellent  a 
thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity,  and  actuated  by  such  feelings  and  con- 
trolled by  such  surroundings,  those  who  are  so 
circumstanced  can  never  fail  to  prove  good 
citizens,  good  neighbors,  firm  friends  and  true 
patriots. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  we  exagge- 
rate the  influence  of  a  Home  that  is  made  de- 
lightful by  the  system  and  order  that  prevail 
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within,  and  by  the  taste  and  neatness  for  which 
it  is  distinguished  without.  This  is  not  so.  A 
child's  character  is  moulded  by  its  surround- 
ings— if  those  are  such  as  to  win  him  to  obedi- 
ence and  love,  his  future  life  will  be  colored  by 
his  earlier  teaching.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  home  is  cheerless  and  slatternly,  and  offers 
but  few  comforts  and  many  annoyances,  he  will 
look  forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when  he  will  be 
at  liberty  to  leaVe  it  forever,  and  seek  other  scenes 
and  other  companions,  perhaps  after  a  long 
3truggle  to  do  well,  perhaps  to  fall  immediately 
into  evil  courses — who  knows  ?  We  say  then 
to  our  friends,  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  that 
mviron  us — cultivate  the  home — adorn  it  neat- 
ly within — adorn  it  tastefully  without.  Plant 
3ut  your  little  shrubbery  of  evergreens — lay  off 
four  walks  whenever  a  spare  day  is  to  be  had — 
:rail  vines  and  roses  to  the  porches — grow 
lowers  in  spaces  cut  out  of  the  turf  of  the 
ands,  and  in  borders  along  the  sides  of  the 
3orch — embower  it  in  deciduous  trees  at  the 
proper  season — economize  in  every  way  the 
labor  of  the  household — put  shutters  and  in- 
side blinds  to  the  windows — paper  the  interior 
val)3  of  cheerful  colors.  Let  the  furniture  be 
)lain  but  solid — the  floors  be  matted  or  carpet- 
id,  and  then  draw  the  family  around  the  sub- 
stantial board,  treat  every  member  of  it  kindly, 
iccept  your  lot  in  life  with  a  reverential  spirit, 
md  thank  Grod  for  a  happy  Home. — Rural  Re- 
gister. 


HELP  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

'  Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn." 

Milton. 

I  could  not  get  these  words  out  of  my  head, 
iter  a  little  experience  of  mine  during  the  week 
»efore  the  Christmas  of  1858.  I  was  taking 
eave  of  a  friend  upon  whom  I  had  called  to 
xrange  various  matters  pertaining  to  the  festivi- 
ies  of  the  season,  and  we  were  parting  with  a 
augh  and  a  shake  of  the  hand  at  the  hall  door, 
irhen  our  mirth  was  broken  by  some  one  coming 
p  the  steps  from  the  street.  It  was  a  porter 
rith  a  basket  of  goods.  He  held  the  railing 
nd  groped  his  way  upward  with  uncertain 
teps. 

"  Is  this  No.  10  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,  my  man,"  replied  my  friend.  "What 
o  you  want  ?" 

M  I  have  brought  some  goods  for  a  Mrs.  — /' 

"Quite  right.  Take  them  in ;  and  if  you 
nock,  a  servant  will  attend  to  you." 

My  friend  was  turning  again  to  speak  another 
ist  word  to  me,  when  the  porter  said  : 

"  I  beg  pour  pardon,  sir;  but  is  the  door 
pen  ?  I  am  blind,  sir." 

"Blind !"  And  we  both  looked  at  the  man 
rith  sad  amazement,  and  then  we  both  laid  a 
land  on  his  basket  at  once. 


"  Here  !  let  us  take  your  load  into  the  hall 
for  you." 

"  Thank  ye,  gentlemen ;  I'm  much  obliged 
to  you." 

He  followed  us,  without  stumbling  over  the 
step  or  the  door-mat.  Then,  feeling  about  with 
both  hands  in  his  basket,  he  took  out  a  large 
brown  paper  parcel,  and  holding  it  towards 
where  he  supposed  we  stood,  he  said  :  "  Perhaps 
one  of  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  see  if  that  is 
right  for  this  house." 

I  took  it  and  read  the  direction.  "  Yes,  that 
is  right." 

"  Is  there  anything  to  pay  V*  asked  my  friend . 

"  I  believe  not,  sir.  But  the  lady  will  know 
if  the  articles  are  all  right,  according  to  order." 

A  maid,  coming  down  stairs  at  the  moment, 
was  sent  at  once  with  the  parcel  to  her  mistress  ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she  brought  word  that  it 
was  all  right.  During  that  time  we  talked  with 
the  porter,  and  learned  that  he  belonged  to  an 
establishment  for  giving  work  to  the  blind.  He 
and  several  other  blind  porters  carried  goods 
about  London,  without  any  gaide,  and  always 
found  the  necessary  help  willingly  afforded  by 
the  passers-by.  We  had  neither  of  us  ever 
heard  of  this  establishment,  though  we  both 
knew  various  schools  and  hospitals  for  the  blind 
in  London  and  other  large  towns.  There  was 
something  in  the  quiet  business-like  energy  of 
this  tired  porter — especially  in  his  apparent  un- 
consciousness that  he  was  enduring  more  than 
other  laborers — which  attracted  my  deepest  and 
most  respectful  sympathy.  He  had  walked 
with  a  tolerably  heavy  load  from  St.  Pancras 
Church  to  Kensington,  and  had  still  further  to 
go  in  that  muddy,  rainy  night.  It  was  now 
quite  dark ;  but  to  him  the  darkness  and  the 
light  were  both  alike. 

While  Mr.  was  talking  to  him,  I  watched 

his  intelligent  but  very  grave  face,  and  noted, 
the  decent  poverty  of  his  dress.  "  Is  he  mar- 
ried ?"  I  thought.  "  Has  he  a  family  ?  Are 
there  many  such  as  he,  who  go  on  cheerfully 
taking  their  part  in  the  worid's  work,  when 
their  most  helpful  and  delightful  sense  is 
gone  V* 

While  my  friend  was  ordering  some  refresh- 
ment for  him,  I  asked  the  man  to  give  me  the 
address  and  name  of  his  establishment,  saying 
that,  if  it  were  not  against  the  rules,  I  should 
visit  it  the  next  day.  He  assured  me  that  the 
superintendant  would  be  happy  to  give  all  the 
information  in  his  power  t©  any  person  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  matter.  The  Association  for 
Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
has  its  workshop  and  repository  for  the  sale  of 
goods  at  No.  127,  Euston  Road,  near  St.  Pancras 
Church.  Wishing  my  friend  once  more  "  good 
evening,"  I  took  leave  of  the  poor  porter,  and 
went  my  way,  pondering  as  I  crossed  the  slip- 
pery mud-clogged  streets,  amid  the  rushing  of 
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cabs  and  omnibuses,  on  the  inscrutable  ways  of 
God.  We  might  not  understand  why  he  visits 
his  creatures  with  afflictions —with  blindness,  for 
instance ;  but  still,  we  could  distinctly  see  the 
gentle  guidance  of  his  hand,  leading  the  blind 
man  in  safety  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare, 
and  causing  his  appeal  for  help  or  direction  to 
a  stranger  to  set  flowing  the  fountain  of  love  and 
pity  which  is  in  every  human  heart.  The  strang- 
er is  grateful  to  the  blind  man  who  relies  on  his 
brotherly  sympathy,  and  renders  assistance  with 
tenderness  and  respect.  This  was  the  testimony 
of  my  friend  the  porter. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  repository  in  the 
New  Road.  It  is  on  the  south  side,  a  little  east 
of  St.  Pan  eras  Church — an  humble,  unpretend- 
ing-looking shop,  with  a  good  supply  of  brushes, 
mats,  brooms,  baskets,  etc.,  exposed  in  the  win- 
dow and  about  the  door  for  sale.  The  only  re- 
markable thing  outside  the  shop  is  an  oil  pic- 
ture, which  covers  the  middle  of  the  window. 
It  represents  several  blind  people,  making  brush- 
es and  mats  and  baskets.  This  told  me  at  once 
that  I  had  come  to  the  right  place.  I  entered 
the  shop.  It  was  very  small.  A  respectable 
looking  woman  was  behind  the  counter.  I  ex- 
plained that  I  wished  to  make  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Association. 
She  said  :  "  My  husband  is  the  superintendent, 
sir ;  I  will  call  him.  He  will  be  happy  to  an- 
swer you.    Will  you  walk  this  way,  sir  V 

She  led  me  into  a  narrow  inconvenient  place, 
made  to  look  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  as 
much  like  a  sitting-room  as  circumstances  would 
allow.  There  was  a  fire  in  it,  a  table  for  writ- 
ing, a  small  sofa,  and  a  cottage-piano.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  various  articles  for  sale,  the 
shop  being  too  small  to  contain  them.  Here  I 
sat  down,  while  the  superintendent's  wife  went 
to  fetch  him.  The  upper  part  of  a  door  by 
which  she  went  out  was  glass.  Through  it  I  saw 
into  the  next  apartment.  It  was  a  rough  sort 
of  workshop,  in  which  men  were  busily  engaged 
making  brushes.  I  did  not  at  first  comprehend 
the  fact  that  these  men  were  all  blind.  But 
after  watching  the  man  nearest  to  the  door  for  a 
short  time,  I  perceived  a  peculiar  caution  and 
uncertainty  in  the  method  of  handling  his  tools 
and  materials,  in  putting  down  one  thing  on  the 
bench  before  him  and  taking  up  another,  which 
convinced  me  he  was  working  without  sight. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  superintendent  came 
through  the  doorway  with  his  wife.  She 
returned  to  her  place  in  the  shop,  and  he 
addressed  me.  He  is  quite  blind.  His  manner 
struck  me  as  remarkable,  and  so  did  his  face. 
He  is  respectful,  business-like,  and  self-pos- 
sessed ;  with  a  quiet  distinctness  of  voice  and  a 
readiness  and  ableness  of  reply  which  are  rare. 
His  face  bears  the  marks  of  mental  and  physical 
suffering,  and  of  common  practical  intelligence. 
He  has  no  pretension  in  his  appearance  and 


behaviour  to  be  above  the  condition  of  a  we  |  I 
informed,  intelligent  workman.  Yet,  by  I  ft. 
energy  and  skill,  and  business  faculty,  (we  ha1  0 
since  heard,)  he  has  been  the  chief  means  1  ■ 
establishing  the  business  1  saw ;  he  conducts  \i 
entirely,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  ft 
the  Association.  The  Association  has  not  loi  m 
been  established. 

At  the  last  census  there  were  nearly  30, 0(  Pi- 
blind  people  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  thes  it. 
by  far  the  greater  number  have  not  the  mea  |fi 
of  living  except  through  their  own  labor.  C01  Jb 
paratively  few  of  these  know  any  trade  1  pi 
which  they  could  live;  and  of  these  few,  n  u 
many  are  able  to  procure  work  enough.  Tl  ^ 
rest  must  be  paupers  or  beggars.  Three  gre  ji 
disadvantages  which  the  blind  labor  under  'ft 
their  exertions  to  support  themselves  are  thes>  fa 
1st,  not  many  have  an  opportunity  of  learning 
trade;  2d,  the  trades  taught  are  necessari,  p 
few;  3d,  those  who  have  learned  a  trade  rare  |n 
obtain  constant  employment,  or  a  market  f  |i 
their  manufactures.  L 

In  May,  1854,  a  blind  young  lady,  (her  nan  y-, 
is  no  secret;  it  is  printed  with  due  acknowled  S, 
ment  in  the  reports,)  Miss  Gilbert,  daughter  lt 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  set  on  foot  an  unde 
taking  to  insure  regular  employment  to  blir 
working  men.  This  was  the  beginning  of  tl  fa 
present  Association.  We  now  quote  from  tl  ;,j 
report,  dated  December  1st,  1858  : — 

"This  was  gradually  extended  ;  and  in  Jai  fflj 
uary,  1857,  an  association  was  formed  under  tl  r 
above  title,  which  at  present  affords  employmei  |i 
in  various  ways,  to  fifty-five  blind  men  ar  ^ 
women,  of  whom  twenty  are  supplied  with  re; 
ular  work  at  their  own  homes,  at  sums  varyir 
from  twelve  shillings  to  one  and  six  pence 
week.    Twenty  are  instructed  and  employe  Jf;, 
at  the  Society's  Repository ;  and  fifteen  are  0  jj 
casionally  employed  at  their  homes,  or  are  se]  f_ 
ing  goods  for  the  Association.    Particular  a  \> 
tention  is  paid  to  the  instruction  of  those  wh  i,; 
on  account  of  age,  are  ineligible  for  admissio 
to  other  institutions ;  and  a  boarding-house  hi  r 
been  commenced  for  those  who  are  anxious  I  ^ 
find  a  home.    The  mental  and  religious  welfai  v\ 
of  the  blind  is  also  sought.    A  free  circulatin  te 
library  has  been  established,  from  which  book  fe] 
printed  in  relief,  are  lent  to  sixty  blind  person-  |, 
and  instruction  is  given  in  reading  and  othf  ^ 
branches  of  education.    To  secure  the  contini)  ^ 
ance  of  the  Association,  and  with  the  hope  <  g, 
its  becoming,  by  God's  blessing,  gradually  ei,  L 
larged,  and  to  a  great  extent  a  self-supportin  ^ 
national  institution,  the  committee,  includin  i5 
the  original  promoter  of  the  undertaking,  eari 
estly  solicit  the  support  of  all  who  acknowledg 
its  claims  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public."  ^ 

The  institution  is  carried  on  in  a  very  eC'j(v 
nomical  way,  as  far  as  I  could  observe.  Tl  !t 
persons  employed  in  the  house,  who  have  sigh  ^ 
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Tj' e  the  shopkeeper,  who  is  the  wife  of  the 
iperintendent,  a  secretary  or  clerk,  and,  if  we 
member  rightly,  a  man  who  helps  in  the  shop 
3DS|id  carries  out  goods.    The  superintendent  is 
tt(*  e  chief  worker,  both  with  head  and  hands. 
lIJei  e  teaches  various  sorts  of  work,  and  manages 
[H  the  workers.    I  was  told  (he  did  not  tell 
e)  that  during  the  past  autumn  he  travelled 
•  u    ^>ar^s      himself,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
'*)w  to  make  some  kinds  of  articles  in  which 
Q*ie  French  far  excel  us.    He  acquired  the  art, 
f0IIid  brought  away  materials  and  the  peculiar 
aie  b  ols  necessary  in  the  manufacture,  and  he  is 
ff<  D()W  setting  his  pupils  to  work.    He  gives  his 
^fiole  time,  heart,  and  brain  to  this  institution, 
>?re  id  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  succeed 
far.    No  money  is  wasted.    He  wishes  to 


to 


^rsuade  the  committee  to  do  without  the 
nual  dinner,  and  send  the  subscribers  letters 
n  cplaining  how  much  good  will  be  done  with 
™Jie  money  instead.    This  may  be  "  penny  wise 
;JWid  pound  foolish,"  perhaps,  in  a  land  of  public 
nners  and  post-prandial  benevolence ;  but  it 
j  tows  carefulness  not  to  fritter  away  the  funds. 
™|  Subscriptions  are,  of  course,  desirable  ;  but 
aterf  ,r  more  desirable  to  this  institution  are  cus- 
^  mers.    They  could  supply  many  more  goods 
tan  they  have  now  a  demand  for.  Upwards 
°f 1  ?  seventy  applicants  are  now  on  their  books, 
jm  til,  whom  they  cannot  give  work.    The  Associa- 
te has  a  blind  traveller,  who  walks  about 
tt^!ondon  and  the  suburbs,  calling  for  orders. 
1     i  various  provincial  towns  there  are  agents  of 
ijmei  ie  Association.    They  are  trying  hard  to  in- 
^aB  'ease  their  business.    Every  new  customer 
lives  a  new  chance  of  work  to  those  who  want 
"J11.-"    The   boarding-house  mentioned  in  the 
wee  ;port  takes  in  men  at  nine  shillings  a  week, 
ploy*  'id  women  at  seven. 

««■  The  lib  rary  in  this  house  deserves  especial 
re  M  ention.  The  librarian  is  a  young  blind  woman, 
iira  i  ho  teaches  music  in  the  establishment,  and  is, 
?wk  believe,  an  organist,  or  anxious  to  get  a  situ- 
m  :ion  as  organist.  The  books  in  relief,  printed 
;ek  >r  the  blind,  are  very  expensive.  The  Asso- 
on? I  ation  has  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  books 
elfe  t  this  library.  Here  are  some  on  all  the  sys- 
hd  ms  of  printing  and  reading  which  have  been 
H  uvented.  I  believe  there  are  about  half-a-dozen 
rso!  (liferent  systems.  There  are  no  less  than  fifty 
oth  *odes  of  writing.  Writing  materials  are  kept  in 
atii  ►ie  library,  and  given  to  those  who  can  use  them, 
pe  1  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  heard  of 
j  (|ie  growing  prosperity  of  the  Association.  On 
turday,  May  14th,  a  meeting  was  held  in  St. 

es'  Hall,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  London 
jsided,  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the 
ims  of  this  Association  to  the  benevolent 
re  of  the  public.  The  Bishops  of  Oxford  and 
hichester  addressed  the  meeting.  The  meet- 
lg  was  crowded,  and  will  probably  lead  to  most 
3neficial  results. — Leisure  Hour.  , 


WHENCE  DOES  THE  SEA  DERIVE  ITS  SALTS  ? 

The  question  as  to  whence  the  salts  of  the 
sea  were  originally  derived,  of  course  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  philosophers.  I  once 
thought  with  Darwin  and  those  other  philoso- 
phers who  hold  that  the  sea  derived  its  salts 
!  originally  from  the  washings  of  the  rains  and 
I  rivers.  I  now  question  that  opinion ;  for,  in 
|  the  course  of  researches  connected  with  the 
"  Wind  and  Current  Charts,"  I  have  found 
evidence,  from  the  sea  and  in  the  Bible,  which 
seems  to  cast  doubt  upon  it.  The  account  given 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  that  con- 
tained in  the  hieroglyphics  traced  by  the  hand 
of  nature  on  the  geological  column  as  to  the 
order  of  creation,  are  marvellously  accordant. 
The  Christian  man  of  science  regards  them 
both  as  true ;  and  he  never  overlooks  the  fact 
that,  while  they  differ  in  the  mode  and  manner 
as  well  as  in  the  things  they  teach,  yet  they 
never  conflict ;  and  they  contain  no  evidence 
going  to  show  that  the  sea  was  ever  fresh  ,  on 
the  contrary,  they  both  afford  circumstantial 
evidence  sufficient  for  the  belief  that  the  sea 
was  salt  as  far  back  as  the  morning  of  creation, 
or  at  least  as  the  evening  and  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  dry  land  appeared.  That  the  rains 
and  the  rivers  do  dissolve  salts  of  various  kinds 
from  the  rocks  and  the  soil,  and  empty  them  in- 
to the  sea,  there  is  no  doubt.  These  salts  cannot 
be  evaporated,  we  know;  and  we  also  know 
that  many  of  the  lakes,  as  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
receive  rivers  and  have  no  outlet,  are  salt. 
Hence  the  inference  by  some  philosophers  thafe 
these  inland  water-basins  received  their  salt 
wholly  from  the  washings  of  the  soil )  and  con- 
sequently the  conjecture  arose  that  the  great 
sea  derived  its  salts  from  the  same  source,  and 
by  the  same  process.  But,  and  per  contra, 
though  these  solid  ingredients  cannot  be  taken 
out  of  the  sea  by  evaporation,  they  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  other  processes.  We  know  that  the 
insects  of  the  sea  do  take  out  a  portion  of  them, 
and  that  the  salt  ponds  and  arms  which,  from 
time  to  time  in  the  geological  calendar,  have 
been  separated  from  the  sea,  afford  an  escape 
by  which  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in 
its  waters — the  most  abundant  of  its  solid  in- 
gredients— is  regulated.  The  insects  of  the 
sea  cannot  build  their  structures  of  this  salt, 
for  it  would  dissolve  again,  and  as  fast  as  they 
could  separate  it.  But  here  the  ever  ready  at- 
mosphere comes  into  play,  and  assists  the  in- 
sects in  regulating  the  salts.  It  cannot  take 
them  up  from  the  sea,  it  is  true,  but  it  can  take 
the  sea  away  from  them  ;  for  it  pumps  up  the 
water  from  these  pools  that  have  been  barred 
off,  transfers  it  to  the  clouds,  and  they  deliver 
it  back  to  the  sea  as  fresh  water,  leaving  the 
salts  it  contained  in  a  solid  state  behind.  These 
are  operations  that  have  been  going  on  for  ages 
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proof  that  they  are  still  going  on  is  continually 
before  our  eyes  ;  for  the  "  hard  water  n  of  our 
fountains,  the  marl  banks  of  the  valleys,  the  salt 
beds  of  the  plains,  Albion's  chalky  cliffs,  on  the 
coral  islands  of  the  sea,  are  monuments  in  attesta- 
tion. These  masses  of  solid  matter  have  been 
secreted  from  the  sea  waters ;  they  express  the 
ability  of  these  creatures  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  salts  in  the  sea.  There  is  no  proof,  nor  is 
there  any  reason  for  the  belief,  that  the  sea  is 
growing  Salter  or  fresher.  Hence  we  infer  that 
the  operations  of  addition  and  extraction  are  re- 
ciprocal and  equal  j  that  the  effect  of  rains  and 
rivers  in  washing  down  is  compensated  by  the 
processes  of  evaporation  and  secretion  in  taking 
out.  If  the  sea  derived  its  salts  originally  from 
the  rivers,  the  geological  records  of  the  past 
would  show  that  river  beds  were  scored  out  in 
the  crust  of,  our  planet  before  the  sea  had  de- 
posited any  of  its  fossil  shells  and  infusorial  re- 
mains upon  it.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the 
Darwin  theory,  we  must  also  admit  that  there 
was  a  period  when  the  sea  was  without  salt,  and 
consequent^,  without  shells  or  animals,  either 
of  the  silicious  or  calcareous  kind.  If  ever 
there  were  such  a  time,  it  must  have  been  when 
the  rivers  were  collecting  and  pouring  in  the 
salts  which  now  make  the  brine  of  the  ocean. 
But  while  the  palseontological  records  of  the 
earth,  on  one  hand,  afford  no  evidence  of  any 
such  fresh  water  period,  the  Mosaic  account  is 
far  from  being  negative  with  its  testimony  on 
the  other.  According  to  it,  we  infer  that  the 
sea  was  salt  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  fifth  day, 
for  it  was  on  the  fifth  day  of  creation  that  the 
waters  were  commanded  to  il  bring  forth  abund- 
antly the  moving  creature  that  hath  life."  It 
is  in  obedience  to  that  command  that  the  sea 
now  teems  with  organism  ;  and  it  is  marvellous 
how  abundantly  the  obedient  waters  do  bring 
forth,  and  how  wonderful  for  variety  as  well  as 
multitude  their  progeny  is.  All  who  pause  to 
look  are  astonished  to  see  how  the  prolific  ocean 
teems  and  swarms  with  life.  The  moving  crea- 
tures in  the  sea  constitute  in  their  myriads  of 
multitudes  one  of  the  11  wonders  of  the  deep." — 
The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its 
Meteorology,  by  M.  F.  Maury ,  LL.D.j  U.JS.N. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE/ 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  substances,  after 
having  been  exposed  to  heat,  and  even  under 
other  circumstances,  become  visible  in  the  dark 
like  phosphorus,  whence  the  name  of  phospho- 
rescence given  to  the  phenomenon.  Recent  in- 
vestigations instituted  by  Baron  Von  Reichen- 
bach  tend  to  prove  that  phosphorescence  is  a 
usual  consequence  of  all  molecular  action,  and 
not  merely  the  result  of  combustion  or  oxidation. 
Mr.  Phipson  proved  this  last  point  some  time 
ago,  when  he  showed  that  dead  fishes  shine  in 


the  dark  even  under  water,  and  in  the  abscicl:" 
of  oxygen.    According  to  Yon  Reichenlgj 
there  is  phosphorescence  during  the  fermeja  h 
tion  or  putrefaction,  crystallisation,  evaporatb 
condensation  of  vapors,  the  production  of  soul  , 
and  the  fusion  of  ice  ;  a  considerable  glow  is© 
marked  when  a  galvanic  pile  is  in  activity 
block  of  ice  in  fusion,  or  a  solution  of  sulpbi 
of  soda  in  the  act  of  crystallising  is  observed! 
the  dark.    The  human  body  itself  is  stated  L. 
by  our  author  not  to  be  devoid  of  phospho]!^ 
cence,  and  to  emit  a  yellow  glow  in  a  stately 
health,  while  a  diseased  state  of  the  body  is  I 
vealed  by  a  reddish  glow,  an  observation  whi|lK: 
if  correct,  might  be  of  some  use  in  diagno,^ 
But  to  perceive  these  phenomena,  the  eye  m^ 
have  been  previously  rendered  sensitive  by  1 1 
mainingsome  hours  in  perfect  darkness,  and  e\|  |» 
then  all  eyes  are  not  equally  impressionable  3 1  lJ 
if  several  persons  unite  in  performing  the  J  1 
periment  together,  there  will  always  be  a  0  1! 
tain  number  who  are  able  to  see  the  phenon* 
non.    The  well-known  minuteness  with  whii 
Baron  Reichenbach  generally  conducts  his  t 
servations  induces  us   to  suppose  that  he  I 
taken  into  account  the  liability  of  our  organ; 
vision  to  become  illusive  when  strained  for  cj 
perimental  purposes.    The  eyes,  when  kept  lo 
in  the  dark,  gradually  collect  all  the  feeble  ra 
of  light  from  which  even  the  densest  obscuri 
is  not  entirely  free,  and  objects  thus  becor. 
faintly  visible,  their  outlines  being  general 
fringed,  an  appearance  which,  we  think,  dc 
not  strictly  come  within  the  meaning  of  phc 
phcrescence. — English  paper. 


SONG  FOR  THINKERS. 
BY  CHARLES  SWAIN.  ' 

Take  the  spade  of  Perseverance, 

Dig  the  field  of  progress  wide  ; 
Every  rotten  root  of  faction 

Hurry  out  and  cast  aside  ; 
Every  stubborn  weed  of  Error, 

Every  seed  that  hurts  the  soil, 
Trees,  whose  very  growth  is  terror — 

Dig  them  out  whate'er  the  toil. 

Give  the  stream  of  education 

Broader  channel,  bolder  force; 
Hurl  the  stones  of  Persecution 

Out  where'er  they  block  its  course  ; 
Seek  for  strength  in  self-exertion  ; 

Work,  and  still  have  faith  to  wait ; 
Close  the  crooked  gate  to  fortune  ; 

Make  the  road  to  honor  straight  1 

Men  are  agents  for  the  future  ; 

As  they  work,  so  ages  win 
Either  harvests  of  advancement, 

Or  the  products  of  their  sin  ; 
Follow  out  true  cultivation  ; 

Widen  Education's  plan  ; 
From  the  Majesty  of  Nature 

Teach  the  Majesty  of  Man  I 
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Take  the  Spade  of  Perseverance, 

Dig  the  field  of  Progress  widej 
Every  bar  to  true  instruction 

Carry  out  and  cast  aside  : 
Feed  the  plant  whose  Fruit  is  Wisdom  ; 

Cleanse  from  crime  the  common  Sod  j 
So  that  from  the  Throne  of  Heaven 

It  may  bear  the  glance  of  God. 


UNSEEN. 
BY  CHARLES  G.  AMES. 


How  do  the  rivulets  find  their  way? 
How  do  the  flowers  know  the  day, 
Ind  open  their  cups  to  catch  the  ray? 

rhi({  see  the  germ  to  the  sunlight  reach, 
nojAnd  the  nestlings' know  the  old  bird's  speech 
[do  not  see  who  is  there  to  teach. 

Dfl 

i)J  [  see  the  hare  from  the  danger  hide, 
ley  And  the  stars  through  the  trackless  spaces  ride  ; 
,|[  do  not  see  that  they  have  a  guide. 

ieeFfe  is  eyes  for  all  who  is  eyes  for  the  mole ; 
a  Ct All  motion  goes  to  the  rightful  goal  | 
oomPh  God  1  I  can  trust  for  the  human  soul. 

whj 

'8»|  CHEER  UP. 

S  Never  go  gloomily,  man  with  a  mind  ! 
?aD !    Hope  is  a  better  companion  than  fear  ; 
0J6  Providence,  ever  benignant  and  kind, 

t  lor 
II 
uri 


From  the  Reader. 

A  NATION  OP  PIGMIES. 

Adventures  and  Researches  among  the  Andaman 
.  Islanders.    By  Frederic  J.  Mouat,  M.  D. 

In  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  very  high- 
road of  commerce,  is  a  group  of  islands  thickly 
covered  with  impenetrable  jungle,  and  swarm- 
ing with  leeches  in  the  rainy,  and  ticks  in  the 
dry  season.    Except  a  species  of  pig,  until  re- 
cently unknown  to  science,  there  are  no  wild 
animals  that  offer  any  molestation  to  man ;  but 
to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  the  human  in*- 
habitants  are  amongst  the  most  savage  and  hos- 
tile that  voyagers  have  ever  encountered.  They 
may  truly  be  termed  a  nation  of  pigmies,  be- 
ing on  an  average  only  four  feet  five  inches 
high,  and  weighing  from  seventy  to  seventy- 
five  pounds,  but  they  are  well  proportioned,  and 
display  an  agility  and  nimbleness  truly  wonder- 
ful. Their  skin  is  dark,  though  not  black  as  that 
of  the  negro,  and  their  faces  decidedly  ugly. 
They  go  entirely  naked,  shave  off  the  hair  of 
their  head  with  pieces  of  bamboo  or  broken 
bottle,  and  further  increase  their  unsightly  ap- 
pearance by  daubing  themselves  all  over  with 
a  mixture  of  red  ochre  and  oil,  or  covering 
their  persons  towards  nightfall  with  a  thick 
coating  of  soft  mud,  to  serve  as  a  protection 
against  the  mosquitoes,  with  which,  in  addition  to 
the  leeches  and  ticks,  they  seem  to  be  torment- 
ed the  whole  year  round.    They  are  excellent 
swimmers,  taking  to  the  water  almost  before 
they  can  walk ;  and  they  rely  upon  the  sea  for 
the  principal  supply  of  their  food — turtles,  oys- . 
ters,  and  fish.    They  do  not  cultivate  anything, 
and  avail  themselves  merely  of  such  herbs, 
roots,  and  fruit  as  are  growing  wild  in  their 
islands.    Their  houses  are  of  the  most  primi- 
tive description,  consisting  of  a  few  sticks  put  in 
the  ground  and  covered  with  the  gigantic  leaves 
of  fan-palms — their  migratory  habits  not  being 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  good  houses  or 
decent-sized  villages.    But  they  devote  much 
patience  and  time  to  the  building  of  canoes. 
As  they  have  not  iron  tools,  the  felling  of  a 
large  forest  tree  with  stone  implements,  scoop- 
ing out  the  trunk  and  attaching  to  it  an  out- 
rigger to  prevent  the  canoe  from  capsizing 
when  at  sea,  is  an  extremely  slow  and  tedious 
process.    Their  bows  and  arrows,  in  the  hand- 
ling of  which  they  are  very  expert,  have  to  be 
manufactured  by  the  same  rude  implements. 
They  do  not  manufacture  any  ropes  or  cloth  as 
do  most  barbarous  tribes  living  among  fibre- 
yielding  plants,  their  bow-strings,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parish  informs  us,  being  the  aerial  roots  of  epi- 
phytical orchids. 

The  Andaman  Islands  have  been  known  for 
more  than  one  thousand  years;  but  so  hostile 
Pursuits. — I  take  it  to  be  a  principal  rule  are  their  diminutive  inhabitants  that  it  is  not 
'life,  not  to  be  too  much  addicted  to  any  one  I  safe  to  land  on  their  inhospitable  shores,  ex- 
ting. —  Terence.  cept  with  a  well-armed  escort.    The  sight  of 


Gives  with  a  smile  what  you  take  with  a  tear. 
All  will  be  right; 
Look  to  the  light, — 
Morning  is  ever  the  daughter  of  night, 
All  that  was  black,  will  be  all  that  is  bright. 

j0jMany  a  foe  is  a  friend  in  disguise  ; 
Many  a  sorrow  a  blessing  most  true, 
Helping  the  heart  to  be  happy  and  wise, 
With  love  ever  precious  and  joys  ever  new. 
Stand  in  the  van, 
Strive  like  a  man  ! 
This  is  the  bravest  and  cleverest  plan, 
Trusting  in  God,  while  you  do  what  you  can. 

Tupper. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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strangers  puts  them  into  a  perfect  fury,  and 
they  generally  receive  visitors  with  gestures  of 
unmistakeable  dislike,  and  copious  showers  of 
well-aimed  and  barbed  arrows.  Towards  the 
end  of  last  century  the  Indian  government  es- 
tablished a  convict  settlement  in  this  group ; 
but  the  mortality  amongst  the  prisoners  and 
their  keepers  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives 
were  so  great  that  the  settlement  had  to  be 
given  up.  During  the  late  Indian  mutiny, 
Lord  Canning  thought  it  desirable  to  revive  the 
scheme,  and  despatched  an  expedition,  under 
Dr.  Mouat,  to  explore  the  islands  once  more, 
and  endeavor  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause 
of  the  alarming  mortality  that  had  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  first  convict  colony.  This 
task  was  ably  accomplished,  and  Old  Harbor 
recommended  as  the  most  suitable  place  for  a 
settlement — the  laying-dry  of  extensive  swamps, 
by  shutting  out  the  tide,  being  recommended 
as  the  best  remedy  for  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate. 

From  the  natives  Dr.  Mouat's  party  met  with 
the  usual  reception,  and  in  several  instances  it 
became  necessary  to  return  their  shower  of  spears 
and  arrows  by  a  discharge  of  fire-arms.  At- 
tempts to  reconcile  them  by  such  trinkets  and 
presents  as  are  generally  acceptable  to  savages 
proved  ineffectual.  Even  when  the  presents 
had  been  deposited  on  the  beach,  and  every 
white  man  returned  to  the  boats,  the  Andaman 
islanders  could  scarcely  muster  suflicient  confi- 
dence to  pick  them  up.  It  was  most  ludicrous  to 
see  some  bold  native  advance,  with  cautious 
step,  and,  like  a  fowl,  first  picking  up  one  thing, 
then  giving  furtive  glances  all  round,  and  hasti- 
ly picking  up  another,  until  the  whole  had 
been  gathered  up,  and  the  courageous  man 
was  able  to  take  to  his  heels.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  islanders  have  occasionally 
been  kidnapped ;  and  that  may  partly  account 
for  their  extreme  hostility  and  timidity;  but 
they  could  have  been  captured  only  by  strata- 
gem, as  no  European  nor  Asiatic  could  com- 
pete with  them  in  swiftness  of  foot.  Their 
running  over  the  entangled  roots  of  mangrove 
swamps,  with  which  their  coasts  abound,  is  de- 
scribed as  an  extraordinary  feat. 

The  popular  belief  is  that  they  are  canni- 
bals ;  but  Dr.  Mouat  did  not  succeed  in  collect- 
ing any  evidence  in  confirmation.  Nor,  indeed, 
did  he  and  his  party  add  much  positive  know- 
ledge to  the  few  data  we  possess  for  establishing 
their  relationship  and  position  in  the  great  hu- 
man family.  We  know,  as  yet,  nothing  definite 
of  their  inner  life,  and  it  is  absolutely  prema- 
ture to  speculate  on  the  slender  materials  at 
hand.  The  few  ascertained  facts  about  their 
customs  and  manners,  their  hostility  to  stran- 
gers, their  absolute  state  of  nudity,  their  fond- 
ness of  covering  their  bodies  with  mud  and 
a  mixture  of  red  earth  and  oil,  their  canoes 


and  peculiarly   constructed   outrigger,  tl 
teetotalism,  their  eagerness  to  possess  thi 
selves  of  the  skull  and  bones  of  dece^ 
friends,  their  disuse  of  idols — all  these  ag 
better  with  what  is  known  of  some  of  the 
puan  races  than  with  what  we  know  of  I 
other  people.    Dr.  Mouat  evidently  knew 
little  of  the  dark  skinned  races  we  have  ci 
pared  the  Andaman  Islanders  with,  and  d 
not  dwell  sufficiently  on  the  striking  coincid 
ces,  not  to  call  them  more,  we  have  poin 
out.  Not  all  Papuans  are  men  of  large  prof 
tions;  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands  they 
quite  below  the  middle  stature.    Nor  have 
of  them  frizzled  hair.    Indeed,  it  is  now  ^ 
known  that  many  tribes  give  their  hair  a  fi- 
led appearance  by  the  application  of  lime. 

After  Dr.  Mouat  had  completed  his  sun 
he  at  once  returned  to  Calcutta,  much  to  1 
annoyance  of  his  companions,  who  were  m 
anxious  to  collect  further  information  about  i 
singular    islanders    they    found  themsel 
amongst.    This  was  the  only  time,  Dr.  Mot 
says,  that  the  good  understanding  between  h 
and  his  companions  was  momentarily  disturb< 
Just  suflicient  had  been  collected  to  excite 
interest  in  the  subject — no  more  ;  and  an  ad> 
tional  couple  of  months  would  have  materia 
enhanced  the  value  of  previous  and  hasty  c 
servations.    Fortunately,  the  expedition  C£ 
tured  a  native  boy,  who  was  taken  to  Calcut 
and  supplied  many  links  in  the  scanty  ethi 
logical  information  collected.     The  boy, 
whom  the  sailors  gave  the  generic  name 
Jack,  became  the  lion  of  the  Calcutta  seasc 
and  brought  great  crowds  around  Dr.  Moua 
house  eager  to  have  a  look  at  the  monster — i 
such  the  popular  belief  pictured  him.  I 
have  some  peace  it  was  found  expedient 
dread  up  a  lay  figure,  somewhat  coming  up 
the  popular  conception  of  an  Andaman  Islan 
er,  and  place  it  at  another  house  from  that  tl 
pigmy  inhabited.    Civilization,  however,  di 
not  agree  with  poor  Jack.    He  was  taken  s 
riously  ill,  and,  though  his  life  was  saved, 
was  considered  necessary  to  send  him  back 
his  native  isles.    To  guard  against  his  beii 
mistaken  for  a  foreigner  and  shot  by  his  ow 
countrymen,  he  resumed  his  Adamite  costum 
tied  his  clothes  in  a  bundle,  and,  as  lor i 
as  the  ship  that  took  him  home  was  iri  sigh* 
it  was  observed  that  none  of  his  countr- 
men   ventured   near  him;   he  was  silent]] 
standing  on  the  beach,  watching  with  ev 
dent  emotion  the  departure  of  those,  ,wW 
after  capturing  him,  had  showered  upon  hii: 
nothing  but  kindness. 

Dr.  Mouat's  book  will  probably  induce  otl 
ers  to  take  up  the  interesting  subject  where  h 
has  left  it.  The  chief  merit  of  the  volume  i 
that  it  has  drawn  general  attention  to  one  c 
the  most  remarkable  races  on  earth;  and  it  i 
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I  ritten  with  such  ease  and  in  such  a  pleasing 
yle  that  it  will  doubtless  secure  for  itself  a 
ide  circulation. 


OBSCURE  SOURCES  OP  DISEASES. 


BY  DR.  JAMES  E.  NICHOLS. 


An  article  under  the  above  heading,  appears 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Its 
ithor  is  one  of  our  best  practical  chemists,  and 
tgh  authority  on  such  a  subject.  So  important 
id  weighty  are  the  facts  and  suggestions  of  the 
•tide  that  we  think  it  the  kindest  deed  we  can 
jrform  for  our  readers  to  make  the  following 
ctract :  — 

jj  There  are  many  instances  of  disease  brought 

>  the  notice  of  physicians  which  are  exceeding- 
perplexing  in  their  character,  and  the  sources 

'  which  are'imperfeetly  understood.    I  am  led 

>  believe  that  a  considerable  number  arise  from 
ime  disturbance  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
sellings  or  their  surroundings,  and  that  how- 

jjj  rer  improbable  this  may  seem  from  a  supern- 
al or  even  careful  examination  of  suspected 
remises,  a  still  more  thorough  and  extended 
>arch  will  often  result  in  the  discovery  of  some 
2jent  or  agents  capable  of  producing  disease. 
The  chemical  and  physical  condition  of  water 
ljaed  for  culinary  purposes  has  much  to  do  with 
0  galth,  and  is  perhaps  the  oftenest  overlooked 
h  the  physician  in  searching  for  the  cause  of 
^  ckness.    We' must  not  suppose  that  water  is 
lly  hurtful  when  impregnated  with  the  salts  of 
fad  or  other  metals;   there  are  different 
>urces  of  contamination,  which  produce  the 
iost  serious  disturbance  upon  the  system. 
™af  ome  of  these  are  very  obscure  and  difficult  of 
election.  The  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  not 

>  be  relied  upon  in  examinations,  as  it  often 
appens  that  water  entirely  unfit  for  use  is  de- 
aid  of  all  physical  appearances  calculated  to 
waken  suspicion.  It  is  clear,  inodorous,  pala- 
ible,  and  there  is  no  apparent  source  from 
hence  impurity  may  rise. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  writer  was  con- 
ilted  by  a  gentlemen  residing  in  Roxbury,  re- 
acting the  water  used  in  his  family.    It  was 
el  Jten  into  the  dwelling  through  a  tin  pipe  from 
""  well  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  appeared 
be  perfectly  pure  and  healthful.  Analysis 
losed  no  salts  of  lead  or  copper,  as  indeed 
e  could  be  expected  from  the  unusual  pre- 
utions  taken  to  prevent  contact  of  the  water 
ith  these  metals.    Abundant  evidence  was 
owever  afforded  that,  through  some  avenue, 
rganic  matters  in  unusual  quantities  were  find- 
^  lg  access  to  the  water.    Careful  examination 
f  the  premises  disclosed  the  fact  that  an  out- 
ouse  on  the  grounds  of  a  neighbor  was  so  sit- 
e'  ated  as  to  act  as  a  receptacle  for  house  drain- 
36  ig<?,  and  from  thence  by  subterranean  passages 
i£ J  le  liquids  flowed  into  the  well.    Some  cases 


it' 


of  illness,  of  long  standing  in  the  family,  disap- 
peared upon  abandoning  the  use  of  the  water. 

A  few  months  since  a  specimen  of  water  was 
brought  to  me  for  chemical  examination,  by  a 
gentleman  of  Charlestown,  who  stated  that  his 
wife  was  afflicted  with  protracted  illness  of  a 
somewhat  unusual  character.  It  was  found  to  be 
largely  impregnated  with  potash  and  the  salts 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  debris,  and  the  opinion  expressed  that 
some  connection  existed  between  the  well  and 
the  waste  fluids  of  the  dwelling.  This  seemed 
improbable,  as  all  these  were  securely  carried 
away  in  a  brick  cemented  drain,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  the  water  supply.  The  use  of  the 
spade,  however,  revealed  a  break  in  the  drain  at 
a  point  favorable  for  an  inflowing  into  the  well, 
and  hence  the  source  of  the  contamination. 
Rapid  convalescence  followed  on  the  part  of  the 
sick  wife  upon  obtaining  water  from  another 
source. —  Christian  Recorder. 


THE  TALLOW-TREE  IN  ALGERIA. 

This  remarkable  tree,  a  native  of  China,  and 
called  by  botanists  Croton  sebiferum  or  Stil- 
lingia  sebi/era,  has  now  been  successfully  ac- 
climatized in  Algeria,  through  the  exertions  of 
the  French  Government.  Its  cultivation  on  a 
large  scale  would  be  extremely  advantageous  to 
the  poorer  classes,  since  it  would  diminish  the 
cost  of  candles.  A  tree  ten  years  old  yields 
from  one  to  two  kilogrammes  of  tallow ;  fifteen 
years  later  it  will  yield  from  three  to  four.  It 
requires  no  care  or  watering.  It  may  be  planted 
on  the  roadside ;  its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the 
aspen ;  its  bark  is  white  and  smooth  ;  its  seeds, 
of  an  almost  hemispherical  form,  are  covered 
with  a  waxy  substance.  In  the  Island  of  Chu- 
san  large  quantities  of  oil  and  tallow  are  ex- 
tracted from  its  fruit,  which  is  gathered  in 
November  or  December,  when  the  tree  has  lost 
all  its  leaves.  The  twigs  bearing  the  fruit  are 
cut  down  and  carried  to  a  farmhouse,  where  the 
seed  is  stripped  off,  and  put  into  a  wooden  cy- 
lindrical box,  open  at  one  end,  and  pierced  with 
holes  at  the  opposite  one.  The  box  is  then  sus- 
pended in  a  cylindrical  kettle  containing  water, 
and  the  diameter  of  which  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  box.  The  water  is  then  made 
to  boil,  and  the  steam,  penetrating  into  the  box, 
softens  the  seeds,  and  facilitates  the  separation 
of  the  tallow.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  exposure  to  steam,  the  seeds  are  poured 
into  a  stone  mortar,  where  they  are  stirred  about 
until  all  the  tallow  has  been  separated  in  a 
semi- liquid  state.  It  is  afterwards  poured  into 
a  cylinder  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  through 
which  it  is  driven  by  the  action  of  a  press.  It 
comes  out  perfectly  white,  free  from  all  husks 
and  impurities,  and  soon  becomes  solid.  The 
vessel  which  receives  it  has  been  previously 
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moistened  and  powdered  with  a  red  earth,  to 
prevent  the  cohesion  of  the  tallow.  In  hot 
weather  the  candles  made  with  the  latter  are 
apt  to  become  soft,  and  even  liquid.  To  guard 
against  this  inconvenience  they  are  dipped  into 
wax.  The  seeds  that  have  undergone  the 
operation  above  described  are  pounded,  and  oil 
is  extracted  from  them  by  pressure. — Paris 
Galignani. 


ITEMS. 

Nebraska  contains  some  of  the  richest  salt  fields 
in  the  "world.  In  Saline  and  Lancaster  counties, 
fifty  miles  from  the  Missouri  river,  are  about  20,000 
acres,  in  three  several  basins,  covered  with  a  thick 
crust  of  salt. 

About  one  thousand  persons,  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  and  others,  not  Episcopalians,  together  with 
their  minister,  who  is  said  to  be  a  Baptist,  have  re- 
cently proceeded  to  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  colony.  They  have  purchased  60,000 
acres  of  land,  and  $12,000  have  been  set  apart  by 
the  Superintending  Committee  for  the  making  of 
roads,  which  the  colonists  will  find  in  readiness  on 
their  arrival. 

The  medical  men  of  Paris  recommend  the  follow- 
ing easy  way  of  administering  castor  oil  to  children  : 
The  quantity  of  oil  prescribed  is  poured  into  a  small 
earthen  pan  over  a  moderate  fire,  an  egg  broken 
into  it  and  stirred  up  so  as  to  form  something  like 
what  cooks  call  buttered  eggs  ;  when  it  is  done,  a 
little  salt  or  sugar,  or  a  few  drops  of  orange  water  or 
gome  currant  jelly,  should  be  added  ;  the  sick  child 
will  eat  it  eagerly,  and  never  discover  the  fraud. 

The  Agricultural  Bureau  is  preparing  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provision  made  by  Congress  for  experi- 
ments in  cottonizing  flax  and  hemp.  The  sum  ap- 
propriated is  only  $20,000,  but  samples  of  cotton- 
ized  flax  and  hemp,  and  of  cloth  made  from  such 
material,  have  been  produced,  and  have  given  much 
encouragement  to  the  prosecution  of  farther  experi- 
ments. 

Mr.  Stone,  principal  assistant  at  the  Greenwich 
Observatory,  has  been  making  a  series  of  calcula- 
tions on  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun,  deduced 
from  observations  made  at  Greenwich  on  the  planet 
Mars  at  his  recent  opposition,  compared  with  simi- 
lar observations  made  in  Australia.  The  result  is, 
that  the  sun  is  found  to  be  three  millions  of  miles 
nearer  to  the  earth  than  previous  calculations  have 
made  it. — The  Methodist, 

The  Flax  Crop  of  the  United  States  this  year  will 
be  larger  than  ever  raised  in  the  United  States,  and 
inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  best  mode  of  disposing 
of  it.  One  of  our  exchanges  advises  the  farmers, 
after  threshing  out  the  seed,  to  stack  the  straw  care- 
fully, protect  the  stacks  with  boards  or  good  thatch, 
and  await  the  coming  of  customers,  who  will  appear 
between  this  and  the  close  of  the  year.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  straw  be  kept  dry,  otherwise  it  will 
rot,  and  the  fibre  be  destroyed'.  From  present  ap- 
pearances there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  de- 
mand for  every  ton  of  flax  raised  ;  and  farmers  will 
do  well  to  preserve  all  their  straw  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  preparation  of  fibre  had  better  be  left  for 
those  who  make  that  their  special  business. 

The  Crops.— To  the  Editor  of  the  Press.— Sm:  The 
reports  from  the  country  concerning  the  crops  are 
unfavorable  and  varied.    Drought  and  long-contin- 


ued rains  in  different  parts  have  silenced  the  e  W 
berent  feelings  manifested  during  the  month  of  Ml. 
The  wheat  crop  is  generally  secured  about  the  4tljf 
July,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  vi 
weather  it  is  yet  remaining  in  the  field,  materia  f 
damaged.  Should  the  unfavorable  weather  contiri 
another  week,  a  great  deal  of  grain  will  be  wor  L 
less.  No  greater  loss  could  befal  our  country.  Eel1 
sheaf  of  grain  represents  hours  spent  in  ploughi  J, 
seeding,  and  cultivating.  Every  waving  stalk  h k 
rod  of  power.  It  bears  the  elements  without  wh  i 
commerce  must  stand  still. 

K 

Marietta,  Pa.,  July  18,  1863. 

A  New  and  Rare  Animal,  the  little  harvest  moil 
mus  minuius,  was  caught  by  a  cat,  the  other  day,U 
Byfield,  Mass.    It  was  first  discovered  and  brou^H 
to  notice  a  few  years  ago  by  White,  the  English  nU 
uralist,  who  found  a  nest,  built  like  a  bird's  nest,U 
a  bush,  which  had  eight  young  ones  in  it.  It  is  V(|1 
rare  in  Europe,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  spe 
men  having  been  before  found  in  this  country.  Ill 
an  inch  and  a  half  long  exclusive  of  the  tail,  a 
weighs  an  eighth  of  an  ounce,  being  the  least  qua 
ruped  in  the  world.    Its  color  is  brown  on  the  ba| 
and  sides,  and  white  on  the  belly  and  inside  of  t 
legs.    The  head  is  very  small,  with  short  ears  a: 
large  prominent  eyes.    The  feet  are  proportion 
like  those  of  the  kangaroo,  the  hind  ones  being  t 
longest  and  strongest,   and  possessing  five  toe 
while  the  fore  ones  have  but  four.    Its  nest  is  ma 
of  grass,  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  being  complete 
closed  on  every  side.    When  the  mother  wishes  I 
perform  maternal  duty  she  tears  open  a  place  to  g 
access  to  the  young  hopefuls,  closing  it  up  aga 
when  her  important  mission  is  ended. — Newburypt 
Herald. 

Remedy  against  Moths. — One  ounce  of  gum  cai 
phor,  and  one  ounce  of  powdered  red  pepper,  masc 
rated  in  eight  ounces  of  strong  alcohol  for  sever; 
days,  then  strained.  With  this  tincture  the  furs 
cloths  are  sprinkled  over,  and  then  rolled  up 
sheets.  This  remedy  is  used  in 1  Russia  under  tl 
name  of  the  Chinese  Tincture  for  Moths. 


They  may  first  judge  themselves,  that  pr 
sume  to  censure  others ;  and  such  will  not  I 
apt  to  over-shoot  the  mark. — Fenti. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  little  very  demand  fo 
Flour,  small  sales  of  good  Ohio  extra  family  at  $5  i 
a  $6  50  per  barrel.  The  sales  to  retailers  and  bt 
kers,  at  $5  25  a  $5  50  for  common  and  extra  brand 
and  $7  00  to  $7  50  for  fancy  lots— according  1i 
quality.  Rye  Flour  is  steady  at  $4  50  a  $5  00  p< 
bbl.,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  00,  but  without  sales. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  small,  an 
there  is  very  little  demand.  Sales  of  2,000  bushe  ■ 
fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  Red  at  $1  35  a  $1  3 
for  fair  to  prime  old  Penna.  Red.  New  ranges  froi 
$1  20  to  $1  35,  as  to  quality.  Rye  is  scarce  at  $1  0 
to  $1  05  for  old,  and  92  a  94  for  new.  Corn  is  ij 
fair  request ;  sales  of  prime  yellow  at  80  cents,  an  j 
Western  mixed  at  77a  78  cents.  Oats  are  dull;  7 
a  71  for  old,  and  53  a  55  for  new. 

Seeds. — In  Cloverseed,  there  is  nothing  doing! 
Timothy  ranges  from  $2  25  to  $2  75,  per  bush* 
New  Flaxseed  sells  at  $2  25. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 


(Continued  from  page  371.) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1682,  my  dear 
m\  friend  Charles  Lloyd  and  I  went  to  visit  Friends 
in  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  &c.,and  came 
through  their  meeting  to  London,  before  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  I  acquainted  my  friends 
George  Whitehead  and  W.  Penn,  that  I  in- 
tended to  go  to  Lord  Hide,  to  acknowledge  his 
kindness  for  his  letter,  on  my  behalf,  to  Bishop 
Lloyd.  George  Whitehead  said,  there  was 
some  service  to  be  done  for  our  suffering  friends 
in  Bristol,  and  it  was  thought  convenient,  that 
three  of  the  city,  and  three  of  the  country, 
should  go  with  the  said  sufferings,  and  desire 
the  kindness  of  Lord  Hide  to  present  them  to 
the  king.  The  three  Friends  for  the  country 
were  Charles  Lloyd,  Thomas  Wynn,  and  myself; 
for  the  city,  George  Whitehead,  Alexander 
Parker,  and  one  more.  Our  friend  G.  White- 
head told  me,  that  our  countryman  Sir  Lionel 
Jenkin,  Secretary  of  State,  was  so  cross  and 
ill-humored,  that  when  the  king  was  inclined 
to  moderation  and  tenderness  to  suffering 
$lf  Friends  he  often  stopped  and  hindered  the  relief 
intended  them.  When  we  went  to  Whitehall, 
we  waited  a  long  time  before  we  could  speak 
with  them,  they  being  upon  a  committee  a  con- 
siderable time ;  but  we  had  sent  in  by  the  door- 
keeper, to  acquaint  Lord  Hide,  that  we  were 
there ;  and  in  time  they  sent  for  us  in.  The 
bnihf  secretary  looked  grim  upon  us.  I  went  to 
Lord  Hide,  and  acknowledged  his  kindness,  for 
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his  letter  on  my  behalf  to  the  bishop.  He  told 
me,  that  I  should  tell  the  bishop,  there  would 
be  liberty jof  conscience  in  England.  I  told 
him,  I  did  say  so ;  and  did  believe  it  would  be 
so  in  God's  time.  Secretary  Jenkins  spoke  in 
a  scornful  manner,  and  asked  me,  what  was 
Welch  for  a  Quaker  ?  I  answered  him,  Crynwr, 
Crynwyr ;  it  being  the  singular  and  plural 
number.  But  the  secretary  said,  we  have  no 
Welch  for  it,  for  there  were  no  Quakers  in  the 
Romans'  days.  My  friend  Charles  Lloyd  an- 
swered, if  thou  didst  ask  my  friend  the  question 
aright,  he  hath  answered  thee  right;  for  there 
is  English,  Welch,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
for  a  Quaker.  So  the  secretary  said,  Sir,  I 
understand  Welch  pretty  well,  and  English, 
and  Latin,  and  Greek ;  but  if  you  go  to  your 
Hebrew,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  you.  I  left 
my  friend  0.  Lloyd  to  engage  with  his  peevish 
countryman,  and  presented  Lord  Hide  with  a 
long  list  of  the  names  of  men,  women  and 
children,  in  their  several  prisons  at  Bristol.  I 
desired  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  present  their 
sufferings  to  the  king,  which  he  said  he  would ; 
and  our  friend  George  Whitehead  spoke  farther 
to  him.  Then  I  turned  to  the  secretary,  who 
directed  his  words  to  me,  and  spoke  to  him 
thus  in  Welch  : 

"  Mae  yn  ddrwg  gennif,  fod  vn  o  Hiliogaeth  yr 
hen  Frittaniaid;  yrrhai  ydderbyniodd  y  Gref- 
ydd  Griftianogol  yn  gyntaf  yn  Loeger;  yn 
erbyn  yr  rhai  fydd  gwedi  derbyn  y  wir  Griftani- 
ogol  Grefydd  yr  awr  hon."  The  English  is  thus : 
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"I  am  sorry  that  one  of  the  stock  of  the 
ancient  Britains,  who  first  received  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  England,  should  be  against  those 
who  have  received  the  true  Christian  faith  in 
this  day/' 

He  replied,  he  was  not  against  our  Friends ; 
but,  he  said,  our  Friends  gave  their  votes  for 
the  election  of  Parliament-men  that  were 
against  the  king's  interest.  I  told  him  it  was 
our  birth-right,  as  we  were  free-holders  and 
burgesses,  to  elect  men  qualified  to  serve  both 
the  king  and  country ;  but  how  they  were 
corrupted,  when  they  came  within  these  walls, 
I  knew  not.  The  secretary  would  have  engaged 
farther  with  me  in  a  dispute  about  religion.  I 
told  him,  he  was  an  ancient  man,  and  that  they 
had  been  a  long  time  there  upon  their  business, 
and  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  dismiss  us  then, 
and  appoint  what  time  we  should  some  morning 
wait  upon  him,  we  would,  if  he  pleased,  spend 
an  hour  or  two  with  him  in  discourse  about 
religion.  Upon  which  he  took  off  his  hat,  and 
thanked  me  kindly  for  my  civility ;  but  we 
heard  no  more  of  him  about  the  dispute.  Upon 
the  whole,  our  friend  G.  Whitehead  told  me, 
he  was  more  moderate  to  Friends  afterwards, 
than  he  had  been  before.  The  number  of 
prisoners,  in  the  list  delivered  to  Lord  Hide, 
to  be  presented  to  the  king,  amounted  to,  in 
both  prisons,  one  hundred  thirty  and  nine ;  of 
which  there  were  eighteen  aged  women  from 
sixty  and  upwards,  and  eight  children.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  list  it  was  said,  Blessed  are  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

I  had  my  several  exercises  this  year,  1682,  in 
London,  both  from  false  brethren,  and  otherwise. 
Once  I  was  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  meeting,  and 
there  were  in  the  gallery  several  troublesome 
people,  and  none  of  our  ministering  brethren  in 
true  unity  with  us,  but  George  Whitehead  and 
William  Gibson.  The  gallery  being  pretty 
full,  one  of  them  seemed  to  strive  to  keep  me 
out,  and  our  friend  G.  Whitehead  and  W.  Gibson 
perceiving  it,  made  way  for  me  to  come  up  to 
them  ;  another  of  them  had  been  speaking  long 
in  the  meeting,  and  had  made  many  weary 
of  him.  I  was  under  great  concern  in  my 
spirit  for  the  honor  and  exaltation  of  the  name 
of  the  Lord  and  his  truth,  and  the  ease  of  many 
that  were  under  weights  and  burthens ;  yet, 
for  quietness  sake,  I  silently  bore  the  weight 
and  exercise  that  was  upon  me,  till  he  had  done. 
Then  my  mouth  was  opened  in  the  name  and 
power  of  God,  who  had  compassion  on  his 
afflicted  seed,  and  caused  the  light  and  life  of 
his  countenance  to  overshadow  the  meeting,  to 
the  comfort  and  great  satisfaction  of  the 
faithful. 

I  was  made  to  detect  the  false  doctrine,  which 
one  of  them  had  declared  to  the  people,  viz. 
That  the  children  of  God  are  destroyed  for 
want  of  knowledge.    I  told  the  people,  that  the 


children  of  God  in  these  days,  were  the  child- 1 
ren  of  the  new  covenant ;  and  the  covenant  that 
he  makes  with  them  is,  that  they  shall  know 
him,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest ;  and  the 
true  knowledge  of  God  to  his  people  in  these 
days,  is  life  eternal,  John  xvii.  3.  Though 
Israel  of  old  were  destroyed  for  want  of  know- 
ledge, because  they  forgot  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  that  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  inso- 
much that  the  Lord  complained  of  them,  and 
said,  il  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass 
his  master's  crib,  but  my  people  know  not  me," 
Isai.  i.  3,  and  elsewhere  it  is  said,  "  They  have 
forgotten  me  days  without  number.  These 
were  those  apostates,  that  the  Lord  complained, 
Jer.  ii.  13,  had  committed  two  evils ;  they  had 
forsaken  him,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and 
hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that 
could  hold  no  water.  These  were  such  as  the 
apostle  said,  "  When  they  knew  God,  they 
glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thank- 
ful; but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations, 
and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened  :  for  this 
cause,  God  gave  them  up  unto  vile  affections, 
and  a  reprobate  inind,"  Rom.  i.  21.  And  the 
apostates  in  our  days,  (said  I)  have  forgot  the 
God  that  first  made  them  acquainted  in  measure 
with  him ;  so  having  lost  the  sense  of  his  good- 
ness, have  separated  themselves  from  the  love 
and  unity  of  the  brethren ;  but  the  children  of 
God,  who  are  faithful  to  the  measure  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  themselves,  know  it  to  be  their 
teacher  and  leader  into  all  truth.  These  are  not 
destroyed  for  want  of  knowledge,  though  the 
world  knows  him  not.  There  are  apostates  in 
our  age,  who  have  lost  the  true  knowledge  of 
him  ;  but  the  saints  in  light  have  and  remain 
in  the  true  knowledge  of  him,  being  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  re- 
ceive, because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  know- 
eth him ;  "  But  ye  know  him  for  he  dwelleth 
with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you,"  John  xiv.  17. 

When  I  had  thus  eased  my  spirit  a  concern 
came  upon  our  friend  and  brother,  George 
Whitehead,  and  he  sweetly  concluded  the  meet- 
ing in  prayer. 

After  this  I  was  pretty  well  cleared  of  the 
city,  and  was  willing  to  draw  homewards. 
Next  First-day  I  came  to  Jordan's  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  we  had  a  blessed  meeting  ; 
then  I  had  one  at  Chesham  ;  from  thence  I 
went  to  Robert  Jones's  near  Tring.  Thence  I 
went  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Weston-Tur- 
field  not  far  from  Aylesbury,  where  it  opened 
in  me,  to  advise  Friends  to  keep  to  those  rules 
and  methods  agreed  on  among  us,  in  our  men's 
and  women's  meetings.  As  I  was  declaring, 
came  in  an  opposite  party;  however,  I  went  on. 
and  shewed  them  how  it  was  agreed  among  the 
apostles,  to  send  chosen  men,  endued  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  set  up  good  order  and  method 
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among  them.  I  delivered  unto  them,  that  it 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us  also, 
to  set  up  our  men's  and  women's  meetings, 
that  the  care  and  concern  of  the  church  of 
Christ  might  be  upon  holy,  self-denying  men 
and  women,  who  might  take  care  of  the  father- 
less and  widows  in  their  afflictions,  and  keep 
themselves  unspotted  from  the  world ;  which 
the  apostle  James  says,  is  "  Pure  religion,  and 
undefiled  before  God,"  James  i.  27.  And  that 
the  care  of  all,  both  poor,  strangers,  and  pris- 
oners in  affliction,  might  be  carefully  and  tend- 
erly looked  after,  and  supplied  according  to 
their  necessities;  and  that  the  ministers  of 
Christ  in  this  day,  might  take  the  counsel  of  j 
the  apostle,  who  said,  Acts  xx.  28,  i(  Take  heed 
therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock, 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood." 

When  I  had  ended  what  I  had  to  say  from 
the  Lord  among  Friends,  one  of  the  party  stood 
up  and  spoke  something  by  way  of  reflection, 
upon  what  I  then  delivered.  When  he  had 
done,  our  friend  Thomas  Ellwood  proposed  to 
the  meeting,  that  all  should  sit  down,  and  wait 
to  feel  the  power  of  God  among  us,  and  let  that 
decide,  whether  I  did  speak  in  the  name  and 
power  of  God  among  them  this  day  ?  to  which 
the  meeting  agreed,  and  all  were  silent.  After 
which  several  Friends,  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Lord,  gave  tenderly  their  testimony,  that 
what  was  delivered  that  day,  was  in  the  name 
and  power  of  God,  and  that  his  presence  was 
with  us;  as  honest  Robert  Jones,  and  Richard 
Baker,  who  loved  the  Lord  and  his  blessed 
truth  with  all  their  hearts,  and  several  others 
present  in  that  meeting.  There  stood  up  a 
young  man  that  I  knew  not,  whose  heart  was 
affected  and  much  broken  in  spirit,  and  said  on 
this  wise,  u  There  is  a  man  come  thi3  day  among 
us,  I  know  not  from  whence  he  came,  nor 
where  he  goes ;  but  this  I  am  satisfied,  the 
Lord  sent  him  here,  and  his  power  and  presence 
is  with  him,  and  his  testimony  for  the  God  of 
truth."  I  enquired  afterwards,  who  that  young 
man  was  ?  they  said,  he  was  one  John  Thorn- 
ton. Upon  this  one  of  the  party  broke  in  violent- 
ly and  disorderly  against  what  had  been  agreed 
upon  among  us  before  the  meeting  had  fully 
cleared  themselves,  and  finished  their  testimo- 
nies: but  it  proved  greatly  to  his  dishonor  and 
disgrace,  so  that  he  was  made  manifest  to  those 
that  adhered  to  him.  The  meeting  held  from 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  till  (as  they  thought) 
ten  or  eleven  at  night.  But  blessed  be  the 
Lord,  that  doth  not  leave  his  people  without  a 
witness  to  himself;  and  he  is  the  preserver 
and  defender  of  all  his  people  that  wait  upon 
him.  They  that  trust  in  him  are  as  Mount 
Sion,  that  cannot  be  removed. 

After  this,  I  made  what  haste  I  could  home, 


taking  meetings  in  my  way;  at  Banbury,  and 
the  country  about,  and  part  of  Worcestershire. 
So,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  I  came  safe  home  to 
my  wife  and  friends,  where  I  found  all  things 
well ;  blessed  be  his  name  for  ever. 

In  the  year  1683  I  went  again  to  London  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  staid  there  some  time, 
after  most  of  the  country  Friends  were  gone 
out  of  the  city.  I  was  engaged  one  First-day 
for  Westminister  meeting,  and  there  was  no 
ministering  Friend  present  but  myself.  Several 
weighty  matters  opened  in  me  at  that  meeting  ; 

the  church  of  Christ,  what  it 


as, 


,  concerning 
was,  and  on  what 


it  was  built  ?  I  said,  some 
be  of  the  judgment,  that  the  church  of  Christ 
is  built  upon  Peter;  and  I  opened  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  people  something  of  what  is 
written  in  the  16th  chapter  of  Matthew,  I 
shewed  them,  that  which  revealed  unto  Peter, 
that  Christ  was  the  son  of  God,  was  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  spirit  of  God  in  Peter ;  for  it  is 
said,  Mat.  xi.  27,  <£  No  man  knoweth  the  son 
but  the  father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
father,  save  the  son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the 
son  will  reveal  him."  God  revealed  unto  Peter, 
That  Christ  was  the  son  of  God;  and  he  is  the 
only  rock  that  his  church  is  built  upon,  the 
rock  of  ages,  the  foundation  of  many  genera- 
tions, that  the  gates  of  hell  never  prevailed 
against.  But  the  gates  of  hell  prevailed  against 
Peter,  when  he  denied  his  Lord  and  master 
in  the  time  of  his  sufferings ;  and  therefore  he 
was  not  like  to  be  the  rock  which  Christ  built 
his  church  on.  It  is  said,  1  Cor.  x.  4,  "  For 
they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them  ;  and  that  rock  was  Christ.  So  Christ  is 
the  rock,  the  sure  foundation  that  his  church  is 
built  upon.  Peter  saith,  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  6,  &c. 
u  Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spir- 
itual house,  and  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God,  by  Jesus 
Christ."  And  in  verse  8,  he  acknowledged 
Christ  to  be  the  rock.  Paul  saith,  1  Tim.  iii. 
15,  "  That  the  house  of  God,  the  church  of 
the  living  God,  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth."  This,  said  I,  may  inform  the  blind  and 
ignorant  of  this  age,  that  lime  and  stone,  and 
temples  that  are  made  with  hands,  are  not  (as 
they  say)  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  house 
of  God ;  for  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands,  as  saith  the  Prophet;  Isai.  lxvi.  1, 
and  the  martyr  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  48,  49. 
Thus  I  was  concerned  to  declare  the  truth  in 
that  meeting,  with  much  more  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. After  meeting,  I  went  with  some  Friends 
towards  the  city ;  and  as  we  were  going  along 
the  Strand,  the  Queen  was  coming  from  her 
chapel,  and  some  of  her  life-guard  were  very 
rude,  and  with  the  staves  they  had  in  their 
hands,  they  did  knock  and  beat  Friends  that 
had  their  hats  on,  all  along  as  they  came.  I 
received  a  blow  upon  my  head,  so  that  it  swelled. 
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and  was  sore  a  considerable  time.  But,  blessed 
be  the  Lord,  in  all  our  exercises  and  afflic- 
tions, his  life,  power  and  presence  bore  us  up 
in  the  midst  of  them  all ;  praises  be  to  his  pure 
and  holy  name  for  ever. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MOUNT  ZION. 

"  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  North, 
the  city  of  the  Great  King.  God  is  known  in 
her  palaces  for  a  refuge."    Psalm  48  :  2,  3. 

The  description  given  by  "  H.,"  in  the  In- 
telligencer No.  23,  of  Mountain  Scenery  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  brought  to  mind,  a  range,  of 
higher  elevation  still,  called  in  Scripture,  "  The 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house,  established  upon 
the  top  of  the  mountains  and  exalted  above  the 
hills."  Not  a  few,  only  of  the  privileged  folk, 
were  to  be  admitted  into  this  house,  to  associ- 
ate with  its  inmates  and  partake  of  its  accom- 
modations, but,  "  Nations  should  flow  unto  it." 
And  though  it  is  step  by  step,  that  the  ter- 
minus is  reached,  and  the  traveller  may  some- 
times be  beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers, 
yet,  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  discoveries 
made  in  the  ascent  are  so  attractive  that  we 
seem  to  rise  as  by  an  invisible  power  over  and 
above  them  all  and  when  the  feet  seem  ready 
to  fail  because  of  many  hindrances,  the  Great 
Proprietor  sends  help  from  his  sanctuary  and 
strength  from  his  Zion.  This  help  comes  when 
most  needed.  Something  like  an  oaken  balus- 
trade^ revealed,  whereon  we  may  lay  hold,  and 
by  it  steady  ourselves  in  times  of  danger.  The 
bow  of  promise,  too,  spans  every  gulf  and  ra- 
vine and  shines  through  the  clouds,  an  emblem 
of  the  glory  of  the  Great  Invisible,  shewing 
us  that  His  Mercies  are  new  every  morning, 
and  that  his  compassion  fails  not." 

It  is  well  for  us  to  lay  fast  hold  of  all  that 
will  aid  us  in  gaining  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain, and  entering  this  house,  where  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Wise  Householder  is  sure, — pro- 
visions ample  and  suited  to  every  state  and 
condition.  None  who  keep  their  places  in  it, 
ever  complain,  for  what  is  freely  furnished, 
satisfies,  and  the  joys  of  this  home  never  cloy. 
"  And  in  it  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a 
shadow  in  the  day-time  from  the  heat,  and  for 
a  place  of  refuge,  and  for  a  covert  from  storms 
and  from  rain." 

Come,  then,  my  brother — come  my  sister, 
"  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  He  will 
teach  us  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His  paths." 
These  will  become  unto  us  ways  of  pleasantness 
and  paths  of  peace. 

Let  us  not  sit  down  by  the  muddy  waters  of 
Babylon  with  our  harps  hung  on  the  willows, 


weeping  and  lamenting  over  the  days  of  Zion's 
prosperity  and  her  supposed  faded  glory,  but 
arise,  "  walk  about  Zion  and  go  round  about 
her :  tell  the  towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her 
bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces ;  that  ye  may 
tell  it  to  the  generation  following.  For  this 
God  is  our  God,  forever  and  ever ;  He  will  be 
our  guide  even  unto  death."  S.  H. 


on  workmen's  hall. 

Extracts  from  a  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
Friends'  Temperance  Union,  on  the  27th  of  Fifth 
Month,  1863  ;  by  W.  C.  Westlake.  of  Southamp- 
ton. 

The  importance  of  providing  means  for  the 
innocent  recreation  of  the  working  classes,  is 
now  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  seems 
hardly  needful  to  plead  the  cause  before  an 
audience  such  as  this. 

In  every  town  in  which  working  men  exist, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  large  proportion  of 
young  men  and  bachelors  who  have  no  home 
or  fireside  of  their  own,  and  who  are,  therefore, 
dependent  on  others  for  places  where  they  can 
while  away  the  evening  after  their  work  is  over. 
These  men  usually  rent  one  bed-room  or  very 
often  half  a  bedroom  only.    It  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  they  will  go  and  sit  alone  in  these 
dull  and  often  miserable  apartments  ;  and  the 
family  under  whose  roof  they  are  lodging,  com- 
posed, perhaps,  of  a  man  and  wife,  with  half-a- 
dozen  children  of  the  noisiest  ages  and  sizes, 
are  not  always  the  most  desirable  companions 
for  a  tired  and  crusty  bachelor,  even  in  the 
middle  walks  of  life.    When  to  this  fact  we  add, 
that  the  sitting-room  is  small  and  close,  and 
there  is  no  "  nursery  "  to  banish  the  children 
to,  the  excuse  for  working-men  who  are  lodgers, 
to  spend  their  evenings  out,  seems  too  reasona- 
ble to  argue  against.    Again,  amongst  all  clas- 
ses of  men  there  exists  a  strong  disposition  to 
congregate  in  masses  ;  (isolated  men  are  the  ex-  ' 
ception,  and  with  those  few  solitaries  who  love  1 
solitude,  we  need  not  interfere)  ;  lastly,  the  I 
mind  of  a  laboring  man,  though  often  unable  to  c 
think  much,  and  too  careless  to  study  or  read,  1 
is  especially  open  and  anxious  to  receive  the  ^ 
thoughts  and  viva  voce  information  of  his  21 
equals. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  have,  there-  j 15 
fore,  a  mass  of  men  with  comfortless  home  rooms,  ^ 
love  of  conversation  and  society,  and  desire  for  ^ 
information  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  meet  these 
natural  cravings;  we  have  had  also  public  places  ^ 
opened  in  every  part  of  every  town  in  the  ^ 
land,  well  furnished  with  plenty  of  talkers,  I  "J 
plenty  of  warmth  and  light,  and  alas !  also, 
plenty  of  drink  too;  and  the  right  to  participate 
in  this  social  conversation,  good  company,  gas- 
light, and  firing,  is  purchasable  only  by  each  ' 
man  generously  spending  something  for  the  * 
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good  of  the  generous  land  lord  who  supplies  all 
these  comforts  gratis  ! 

The  object,  then,  of  the  Workmen's  Halls 
which  I  am  here  to  advocate  to-day,  is,  whilst 
recognizing  the  lawful  and  reasonable  longings 
of  working-men,  to  cut  off  from  them  the  ne- 
cessary participation  in  that  which  is  both  imhw- 
ful  and  unreasonable ;  and  to  provide  halls  or 
rooms  wherein  they  may,  by  a  small  weekly  sub- 
scription, become  in  fact  their  own  landlords 
and  masters;  supply  themselves"with  good  fires 
and  good  light,  and  enjoy  better  conversation, 
bigger  companies,  and  better  fellowship  at  a 
less  cost  than  "  mine  host's  ¥  nominally  cheap, 
but  practically  enormously  dear,  entertain- 
ment. 

For  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  work- 
men's halls  or  clubs,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  the  scheme  professes  to  provide  suitable 
club  and  news  rooms  where  working  men  may 
resort  of  an  evening  without  being  exposed  to 
temptation.  Intoxicating  drinks  are  excluded  ; 
tea,  coffee,  &c,  are  provided  to  members  at  a 
low  charge.  We  have  a  central  committee  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  each  club  room  is 
conducted  by  an  executive  committee  of  work- 
ing-men elected  by  themselves  every  six  months. 
A  variety  of  books,  newspapers,  and  games  are 
admitted ;  we  have  also  class-rooms  and  a  place 
where  they  can  quietly  write  letters  to  their 
friends.  Every  member  is  expected  to  be  "  his 
own  policeman,"  help  to  protect  the  property  of 
the  club,  and  see  that  the  rules  against  gambling, 
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bad  language.  &c,  are  strictly  observed.  A 
public  meeting  of  laboring  men,  and  an  appeal 
to  their  common  sense,  is  the  best  mode  of  start- 
ing, and  a  bold  trust  in  their  good  feeling  and 
powers  of  self-government,  is  the  best  way  of 
carrying  on  the  work. 

For  those,  whose  recreation  is  the  evening 
tap-room,  and  whose  temptation  and  pleasure 
is,  as  they  often  assert,  "  not  so  much  the  drink, 
but  the  company  of  our  own  fellows  we  meet 
there,"  I  know  of  no  better  plan  than  to  take 
them  as  we  find  them,  and  without  needlessly 
opposing  their  instinctive  feelings,  or  drilling 
them  into  ours,  endeavor  to  beat  the  public- 
house  with  its  own  weapons  minus  the  drink ; 
and  by  providing  games,  newspapers,  a  library,  a 
news-room,  and  a  talking  and  smoking  room, 
induce  them  to  take  one  step  in  advance  and 
abandon  another  man's  taproom  for  their  own 
hall. 

As  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  on 
the  desirability  of  introducing  games  and  smok- 
ing, it  may  be  best  at  once  to  state,  that  we 
consider  both  of  these  things  to  be  essential,  if 
we  purpose  reaching  the,very  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  classes.  It  has  been  said,  "Why  en- 
couragement to  smoke  ?  We  reply,  we  do  not 
encourage  it  more  than  the  clubs  in  Pall  Mall 
do.    We  allow  men  to  do  as  they  please, —  if  we 


nip  off  at  once  the  old  comforts,  or  enjoyments, 
or  fancies,  of  those  to  whom  we  offer  new  bene- 
fits, it  makes  it  merely  a  balance  of  advautages, 
and  they  prefer  clinging  to  the  old;  but  if  we 
superadd  our  benefits  to  all  they  already  possess 
elsewhere,  men  will  readily  see  it  to  their  inter- 
est to  accept  our  additions  to  their  former  com- 
forts and  pleasure.  We  consider  we  no  more 
encourage  smoking,  than  we  encourage  dirty 
clothes  and  tucked-up  shirt  sleeves  as  u  even- 
ing dress,"  by  inviting  them,  as  we  do,  to  come 
into  our  halls  in  that  costume.  In  practice  the 
smoking  is  not  very  much,  for  when  men  who 
can  read  but  poorly  are  perusing  small  print  and 
holding  a  newspaper  with  both  hands,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  short  pipe  in  the  mouth,  and  im- 
mediately under  the  nose,  is  a  painful  smoke- 
producing  neighbor  to  weak  eyes.  A  like  re- 
mark applies  to  those  who  are  playing  dominoes, 
draughts,  or  puzzles,  and  the  principal  srnoke- 
ingis  therefore  by  the  lookers-on,  and  those  lis- 
tening to  the  conversation;  whilst  with  many  of 
the  latter,  the  right  to  smoke  seems  more  valued 
than  the  act  of  so  doing. 

Again,  as  to  games — it  is  said  that  although 
we  entirely  forbid  gambling,  we  may  teach 
young  men  to  play  dominoes,  or  bagatelle,  and 
then  they  may  go  elsewhere  and  play  for  money 
or  beer.  We  have  not  traced  such  instances — 
those  who  want  to  play  for  money,  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  learning  the  game  at  the  first  public- 
house  they  go  to,  and  as  one  of  our  working- 
men  pointedly  said  : —  He  noticed  nearly  every- 
body who  came  to  the  hall  to  play  games,  "  seem- 
ed so  perfect  at  it  like  !  Now  where  could  they 
have  learned  it,  except  at  the  public  ?"  I  have 
also  observed  that  without  the  stimulus  of  bet- 
ting, men  really  enjoy  games  more,  and  more- 
over, the  losers  always  preserve  their  good  hu- 
mor; and  I  incline  to  think  that  by  separating 
tobacco  from  beer,  and  bagatelle  from  betting, 
our  members  find  these  two  divorces  add  very 
much  to  their  comfort.  Just  as  a  man  is  oblig- 
ed to  drink  and  treat  others  in  a  public-house, 
to  preserve  his  position,  so  in  those  places  is  he 
obliged  to  play  for  money  to  prove  his  courage 
and  skill.  We  therefore  freely  introduce  such 
games  as  we  would  permit  in  our  own  homes, 
e.  g*,  chess,  draughts,  dominoes,  bagatelle,  mari- 
ners, spillicans,  travelling  mates,  puzzles,  fox 
and  geese,  &c,  &c. 

We  hope  experimentally  to  prove  to  working- 
men  that  their  mixing  up  beer  and  betting  with 
their  games  and  amusements,  is  a  great  mistake  ; 
that  they  have  been  deceived  in  the  source  of 
their  pleasure  ;  that  all  the  sweets  they  possess 
are  what  we  retain,  and  all  the  bitterness  and 
quarrelling  arose  from  that  which  we  discard. 
They  also  find  that  social  talk  and  beer  need 
not  run  together,  and  that  instead  of  increasing 
good-fellowship,  this  union  makes  good  fellows 
quarrelsome  and  disagreeable.    Having  so  long 
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nourished  the  delusion,  they  are  surprised  to  see 
that  the  landlord's  additions  are  do  improve- 
ments, but  just  the  contrary.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  occupation,  pass-time,  is  what  idle 
men  seek  after,  and  not  only  those  who  play, 
but  the  dozen  or  twenty  who  sometimes  look  on, 
are  all  to  some  extent  interestingly  occupied ; 
and  in  the  least  favorable  light  we  may  say,  that 
they  are  kept  out  of  harm's  way  !  Before  pass- 
ing from  this  subject,  I  would  just  observe,  that 
the  desire  for  games  has  lessened.  I  believe 
it  has  to  some  extent  been  superseded  by  read- 
ing, and  it  may  be  that  one  of  our  results 
will  be  more  reading  and  less  games. 

Concerning  the  class  of  men  we  get,  I  may 
say  that,  on  analysing  the  first  700  who  enroll- 
ed, we  found  one-fourth,  or  172  of  them,  to  con- 
sist of  laborers,  hawkers,  porters,  &c;  109  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  masons,  &c;  103  boiler- 
makers,  and  smiths;  61  shoemakers,  curriers, 
&c. ;  54  seamen  and  engineers;  99  painters, 
mechanics,  &c. ;  26  tailors ;  and  the  remainder 
shopmen,  agents,  &c.  This  record  shows  that 
we  have  really  reached  the  class  we  intended, 
and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  fraternity  of  laboring 
men. 

The  principal  objection  raised  to  the  system 
has  been,  that  we  may  take  men  from  their 
wives  and  homes ;  but  this  is  an  assertion 
which  meets  no  echo  from  the  wives  themselves. 
Some  men  have,  indeed,  declined  to  join  us  be- 
cause they  like  being  at  home.  I  rejoice  in 
such  cases ;  and  also  that  some  others  have  de- 
serted us,  as  I  believe,  because  they  have  learn- 
ed (through  our  instrumentality)  to  become 
more  rational  beings,  and  therefore  now  go 
home  instead.  I  am  satisfied  we  fill  a  vast  many 
more  homes  than  we  strip.  The  wives  know 
that,  if  with  us,  their  husbands  are  out  of  harm's 
way ;  and  since  men  need  society,  and  as  one 
of  them  said,  "  cannot  always  be  dandling  the 
baby,"  it  is  a  comfort  to  them  to  get  out  for  an 
hour  now  and  then— what  with  washing  and 
drying  and  crying,  in  a  tiny  apartment,  a  man's 
room  is  felt  to  be  sometimes  better  than  his 
company. 

In  order  to  increase  their  domestic  pleasures 
together ,  we  have  weekly  readings,  recitations, 
and  singing,  to  which  members  are  especially 
invited  to  bring  their  wives  and  children  free, 
that  they  may  unitedly  enjoy  an  evening  of 
recreation  and  instruction. 

As  to  cost,  the  first  expenses  need  be  very 
trifling  in  small  places.  A  couple  of  rooms,  or 
even  one,  well-warmed  and  lighted ;  two  or 
three  deal  tables  and  trestles  at  12s.  apiece ; 
half-a-dozen  forms  at  7s.  each ;  20s.  for  games, 
and  a  like  sum  for  crockery-ware,  &c,  is  about 
all  that  is  really  necessary  for  a  start.  An  old 
beer-shop  forms  a  good  hall,  especially  if  it  had 
a  concert  or  club-room  attached  to  it.  It  pos- 
sesses two  advantages,  1st.  It  shuts  up  an  old 
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nuisance;  and  2ndly.  Men  will  goto  it  the  morel 
readily  as  to  an  old  haunt. 

The  working  expenses  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  circumstances — half-a-crown  a  week  will  dc 
wonders  in  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  gas 
and  firing  need  not  be  heavy  items ;  whilst  the 
profit  on  refreshments  sold,  pays  for  the  cost  of 
superintendence. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  Christian  efforts,  don't 
let  us  despise  the  work  because  it  is  low  or  little 
And  oh  !  in  th*e  great  and  final  day  may  the  re- 
alization of  that  wondrous,  that  incomprehensi- 
bly wondrous  sentence  be  ours — "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye 
did  it  unto  me." — (London)  Friend. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OUR  TESTIMONY  TO  PEACE. 

As  the  pages  of  the  Intelligencer  are  open 
for  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Friends  paying 
a  tax  in  lieu  of  personal  military  service,  I 
would  ask  N.  R.,  what  was  probably  the  first! 
cause,  or  motive,  in  forming  governments  ?! 
Was  it  not  to  protect  our  property,  our  homes; 
our  firesides.  Did  not  men  under  the  feudal 
system  become  weary  of  their. isolation,  and  of 
defending  their  property  themselves,  as  Patri- 
archs, or  Chiefs,  and  each  one  become  willing, 
(as  their  minds  were  enlightened,)  to  make 
some  sacrifice  of  his  own  judgment,  or  even  in 
convenience,  for  the  greater  benefit  of  uniting 
with  others  in  a  form  of  government  and  laws, 
in  the  execution  of  which  the  greater  good 
would  result  to  the  greater  number  ?  Then,  is 
it  not  easy  to  see,  that  governments  were  es- 
tablished to  protect  property ;  individuals,  or 
those  protected,  being  willing  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses for  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  them. 
We  know,  that  the  "  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof/'  and,  that  the-  "cattle  on 
a  thousand  hills  are  his  — But,  He  made  man 
to  dwell  upon  it  for  a  season ; — and  we  call 
our  homes,  etc.,  our  own ;  and  for  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  them,  Friends  have  been  willing  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  civil  government,  but 
cannot  consistently  desire,  or  ask  others  to  risk 
their  lives  in  warfare  to  defend  them,  or  their 
property. 

Believing  wars  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  religion,  we,  as  a  people,  have  refused 
to  bear  arms,  or  to  pay  a  fine,  or  tax  in  lieu  of 
personal  military  service  on  the  ground  of 
duty  to  our  beneficent  Creator. 

And  this  is  the  only  basis  on  which  we  must 
stand,  if  we  continue  to  be  a  society  maintaining 
the  great  and  important  testimonies  given  us 
to  bear,  bj  Him  who  called  us  to  be  a  people ; 
— setting  an  example  of  meekness  and  quiet- 
ness of  spirit,  trusting  in  the  Most  High  as  our 
guide,  and  Rock  of  defence. 

In  the  openings  of  His  wisdom  in  the  minds  I 
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of  Friends,  our  excellent  Discipline  originated, 
and  was  established ;  and,  if  we  "  walk  by  the 
same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing  "  (as  did 
our  worthy  predecessors,)  we  shall  feel  drawn 
to  live  up  to  it,  in  the  "  unity  of  the  spirit,  and 
bond  of  peace/7 

But,  in  a  day  of  outward  prosperity,  have 
we  not  settled  down  .at  ease,  too  much  neglect- 
ing that  state  of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  en- 
joined by  Christ,  on  his  followers,  and  which 
our  own  experience  teaches  us  is  necessary  for 
our  preservation.  In  this  state,  we  may  reason 
and  philosophize,  until  we  lose  our  faith  in  the 
teachings  of  the  spirit  of  Truth,  and  in  the 
outward  law  of  our  Discipline.  But,  let  us 
come  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
day  and  the  condition  of  our  country  loudly 
call  for  it !  "  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man." 
Bring  all  our  deeds  and  motives  to  His  judg- 
ments in  our  souls,  that  we  may  be  made  sen- 
sible what  he  requires  us  to  do,  and  what  to 
leave  undone :  and,  if  we  are  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Friend,  or  Christian,  we  will  be 
obedient,  let  the  consequence  to  the  body  be 
what  it  may,  even  though  it  may  be  to  go  to 
the  gallows,  to  the  stake,  or  that  our  lives  be 
taken  as  deserters,  if  He  whose  wisdom  is  un- 
searchable, permits  us  to  be  given  up  to  the 
power  of  darkened,  ignorant  men.  Is  it  not 
evident  that  the  patient  suffering  of  martyrs  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  has  done  more  to  open  the 
eyes  of  men  in  authority,  to  see  the  inconsist- 
ency of  persecution  for  differences  of  opinion 
and  doctrines,  than  all  the  arguments  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world, 
and,  it  may  be  that  out  testimony  against  war 
may  be  revived  and  renewed  by  suffering. 
Let  us,  then,  put  our  trust  in  Jehovah  in  whom 
is.  everlasting  strength,  and  He  will  be  a 
present  helper  in  every  needful  time,  keeping 
the  mind  in  perfect  peace  that  is  stayed  on  Him. 

To.,"C.V;  enquiry,  in  the  Intelligencer  of 
8th  mo.  8th.,  "  Can  Civil  government  exist 
without  the  use  of  force  I  answer  :"  It  is  evi- 
dent our  merciful  Creator  deals  with  his 
creatures  and  adapts  his  laws  in  conformity  to 
the  state  they  are  in.  Thus  it  is,  that  if  we 
voluntarily  transgress  his  known  will,  accord- 
ing to  his  unalterable  law  we  bring  condemna- 
tion on  our  souls ;  and  if  we  continue  in 
rebellion  against  Him,  indulging  our  own  wills 
and  human  propensities  beyond  the  bounds  He 
in  his  infinite  wisdom  sets  for  us,  they  become 
strong  in  sin,  and  all  manner  of  wickedness  is 
committed.  Hence,  strife,  contention,  riots, 
murder,  and  war,  showing  a  state  of  darkness 
and  recklessness,  that  will  not  be  checked,  ex- 
cept by  putting  in  practice  that  law  formerly 
given  to  a  people,  because  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts  ; — "An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth ;"  in  other  words,  doing  that  to 


them,  they  were  doing  to  others.  The  writer 
well  remembers  the  testimony  of  an  ancient, 
conscientious  Friend,  "  while  the  people  were 
in  this  low,  degraded  state,  there  would  be 
those  who  did  not  see  it  wrong  for  them  to  deal 
with  the  murderer  according  to  his  doings." 

But  Friends  have  been  called  to  take  higher 
ground  than  this  !  and,  if  we  live  up  to  our  pro- 
fession, we  will  suffer,  but  not  contend ;  we  will 
rather  be  nailed  to  the  cross,  with  the  prayer, 
11  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  do,"  or,  with  the  martyr  Stephen,  say, 
"  Lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge. "  It  is  bet- 
ter to  die  innocent,  than  to  live  guilty  in  the 
divine  sight. 

If  we,  as  a  Society  Were  thus  given  up,  He 
who  has  all  power,  would,  in  his  own  time, 
make  a  way  for  our  deliverance,  and  we  should 
be  instruments  in  his  hand,  in  spreading  his 
peaceable  government  in  the  world.  And, 
there  is  no  other  way  to  prevent  man  from  acts 
of  cruelty,  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  than  by 
his  becoming  subject  to  him  who  said,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would  my 
servants  fight." 

If  Friends  cannot  themselves  fight,  it  is 
wholly  inconsistent  for  them  to  pay  a  fine,  or 
tax  in  lieu  of  it,  as  that  would  be  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  demand  is  just,  and  that  lib- 
erty of  conscience  is  not  our  due.  What  did 
not  our  predecessors  suffer  to  obtain  this  favor 
or  privilege — Liberty  of  Conscience  ?  Im- 
prisonments, exile,  and  death  on  the  gallows. 
Let  the  young  read  their  history,  and  pause 
and  reflect  how  they  were  clothed  with  wis- 
dom and  strength,  not  only  to  endure  suffering, 
but  to  stand  before  Potentates  of  the  earth, 
to  plead  the  cause  of  liberty  of  conscience  for 
all  men  everywhere  :  liberty  to  serve  God  in 
all  they  believed  he  required  of  them,  without 
being  subject  to  disturbance  or  penalty  by 
man,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others,  and,  as  they  labored  in  the 
ability  the  Most  High  gave  them,  they  were,  in 
due  time,  successful,  and  we  have  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  their  labors  and  sufferings.  Shall  we 
now  "  sell  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage ?  "  Shall  we  pay  our  money,  to  save  our- 
selves, our  sons,  or  our  friends,  from  going  to 
the  battle-field  to  slay,  or  to  be  slain,  and  lay 
down  our  testimony  against  this  awful  evil, 
war?  Nay,  verily;  let  us  dig  deep  through  all 
the  reasonings  of  human  wisdom,  and  set  our 
feet  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  "Christ  within,"  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God,  against  which  storms 
and  tempests  beat  in  vain.  Then,  shall  we  be 
as  a  city  set  on  a  hill  whose  light  cannot  be 
hid,  and  others  seeing  our  good  works  will  not 
only  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  but 
many  will  be  persuaded  to  come  and  sit  under 
the  "  free  teachings  of  Christ,"  and  be  guided 
by  his  wisdom; — thus,  shall  that  day  be  hast- 
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ened,  "  When  the  swords  shall  be  beaten  into 
plow-shares,  and  the  spears  into  pruning-hooks; 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  R.  H. 
L.  1.  Sth  mo.  10th,  186B. 
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 {  

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  29,  1863. 

A  Conscientious  Scruple — what  is  it? — It 
is  a  feeling  that  recognizes  Divine  Supremacy 
and  the  obligation  to  obey  Grod  rather  than 
man.  Obedience  to  this  feeling  brings  peace 
and  strength — a  disregard  of  it  causes  disquiet 
and  weakness. 

In  this  day  of  trial,  when  a  civil  war  is  de- 
vastating the  Southern  section  of  our  country} 
there  are  many  who  acknowledge  themselves 
subject  to  this  feeling  and  cannot  accede  to 
governmental  requirements,  because  they  con- 
flict with  their  highest  duty,  their  duty  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man.  In  such  cases,  it 
is  always  best  to  adhere  to  conscientious  scruples, 
let  come  what  will  come.  The  signs  of  the 
times  may  be  gloomy,  but  we  are  not  ready  to 
believe  that  in  this  country,  and  in  this  a*ge,  a 
man  will  be  led  forth  to  death  for  being  faith- 
ful to  a  sense  of  religious  obligation.  We 
desire  to  encourage  those  of  our  members  who 
feel  brought  into  a  narrow  place,  when  they 
find  their  names  among  the  conscripts.  We 
would  encourage  them  to  stand  firm  to  their 
convictions  of  right,  not  in  a  lawless  disregard 
of  the  powers  that  be,  but  in  a  spirit  of  sub- 
mission, just  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  they 
shall  be  sustained  by  the  answer  of  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  before  Grod.  The  result, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  bring  peace — that 
peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away. 

Making  a  Will. — Although  the  Discipline 
of  our  Society  has  been  extensively  published, 
and  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  we  fear  its  salu- 
tary provisions  and  advices  are  not  sufficiently 
familiar  to  a  large  class  of  our  members.  These 
provisions,  and  especially  those  which  relate  to 
xmr  conduct,  trade  and  business,  settlement  of 
our  temporal  affairs,  etc.,  are  founded  on  the 
results  of  human  experience  and  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  duties  we  owe  one  to  another. 


An  editorial  article  in  the  Public  Ledger  of 
this  city,  in  relation  to  "  Making  a  Will,"  is  so 
full  of  practical  suggestions,  that  we  have  ap- 
pended it,  together  with  two  paragraphs  from 
our  Discipline  on  the  same  subject. 

MAKING  A  WILL. 

There  are  not  a  few  persons  who  seem  to 
have  a  great  repugnance  to  making  a  will. 
They  have  property  to  leave,  but  it  seems  to 
them  like  taking  leave  of  it,  and  so  they  defer 
all  thought  of  the  manner  in  which  they  would 
wish  it  disposed  of,  were  they  gone,  at  any  rate, 
until  the  hour  of  departure  arrives.  We  knew 
of  an  old  gentleman  who  left  behind  him  some 
two  millions,  and  whose  last  days  were  clearly 
shortened  and  made  very  miserable  by  not 
having  decided,  while  in  health,  how  to  dispose 
of  his  wealth.  He  had  indeed  made  a  will  some 
years  before,  and  left  the  bulk  of  it  to  a  benevo- 
lent society.  But  something  having  occurred  to 
shake  his  faith  in  the  management  of  it,  he  cut  his 
name  out  of  the  old  will,  and  then  the  thought 
that  some  spendthrift  heirs,  his  nephews,  would 
obtain  the  whole,  made  him  unhappy.  Finally, 
and  only  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  exe- 
cuted another  will,  under  the  dictation  of  a 
man  who  contrived  to  get  his  name  as  executor, 
and  he  thus  feathered  his  own  nest,  while  the 
rest  of  the  property  was  disposed  of  but  little 
to  the  real  advantage  of  any  one. 

Many  justify  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
the  law  makes  a  more  just  and  equal  will  for  a 
man  who  dies  intestate,  than  most  men  could 
make  for  themselves.  Let  us  suppose  this  to 
be  the  case.  It  must  at  least  be  admitted  that 
every  man  knows  some  of  his  friends  who 
would  be  more  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  property  than  others.  Let 
him  at  least  select  an  executor  or  executors, 
even  if  he  wishes  the  property  divided  out  just 
as  the  law  would  divide  it,  were  he  intestate. 
Where  an  estate  is  to  be  managed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  widow  and  orphan  children,  managed 
on  the  scale  of  years  before  they  come  to  age, 
more  than  one-half  of  what  each  will  have  to 
receive  may  depend  upon  the  wise  and  good 
management  of  the  whole. 

The  qualities  of  a  good  executor  require  to 
be  so  nicely  balanced — there  needs  such  a  mix- 
ture of  ability,  honesty,  honor  and  business  ex- 
perience— that  few  men  will  number  more  than 
two  or  three  persons  in  a  pretty  large  circle  of 
acquaintances  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  du- 
ties of  an  executor.  Where  the  widow  survives, 
she  will  generally  have  the  greatest  care  for 
the  young  children,  and  should  by  all  means 
have  the  practical  management  of  affairs  so  far 
as  her  business  experience  of  the  taking  care 
of  property  may  enable  her  to  do  this.  And 
where  there  is  another  of  the  principal  heirs 
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grown,  and  he  a  man  of  tried  integrity,  the  se- 
lection of  an  executor  or  executors  can  gene- 
rally be  made  without  much  trouble.  But  this 
is  not  always  the  case. 

There  are  a  few  gentlemen  in  this  city  of 
well-known  character  and  solid  property,  whose 
great  ability  shows  itself  in  the  safe  and  judi- 
cious management  of  estates.  *  * 
The  fees  they  charge  are  as  nothing  to  what 
they  save  and  accumulate  for  the  heirs  by  their 
faithful  and  discreet  use  of  the  property  en- 
trusted to  them.  The  experiences  of  a  life  are 
thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless,  and  not  a  few  properties  grow 
imder  such  management  better  than  during  the 
life  of  the  testator.  Each  parent  should  try  to 
ind  such  a  surviving  guardian  for  his  family 
Krhile  he  is  in  health. 

But  in  addition  to  this  he  ought  to  leave  be- 
hind some  expressions  as  to  the  manner  in 
ffhich  he  wishes  his  children  educated,  so  far 
is  he  has  formed  any  purpose  and  ideas  him- 
lelf.  He  need  not  make  peremptory  injunc- 
dons,  but  only  conditional  advice.  One  son  he 
nay  think  had  better  be  sent  to  College,  an- 
ther brought  up  to  business  and  a  daughter 
prepared  to  teach,  yet  the  changes  of  disposi- 
ions  manifested  by  children  as  they  grow  up 
nay  render  it  best  that  all  such  arrangements 
hould  only  be  conditionally  made.  Children 
K  however,  thus  be  bound  together  as  one 
amily  by  a  father's  will  and  its  sacred  requests 
ar  more  than  by  the  mere  sharing  out  of  so 
auch  property.  They  will  learn  to  think  and 
•lan  and  make  sacrifices  of  personal  rights  for 
he  good  and  advantage  of  the  other  and  of 
he  whole  as  one  family,  instead  of  each  trying 
y  quarrelling  and  selfishness  to  obtain  the 
iggest  share.  A  family  all  aiming  to  aid  each 
ther  and  play  into  each  other's  hands  can 
ever  come  to  poverty.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
ffection  generated  by  a  father's  will  when  it 
roduces  this  effect,  whose  price  is  above  rubies, 
nd  a  few  parting  counsels  of  dying  affection 
idressed  to  each  child  in  a  well  drawn  will, 
lay  be  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than  all 
le  money  that  is  left. 

Advised,  "  That  Friends  carefully  inspect 
leir  affairs  once  in  the  year,  and  make  their 
lills  and  settle  their  outward  estates,  while  in 
BMt'"-^ Discip.  Phila.  Yearly  Meeting,  p.  92. 

P  Knowing  how  quickly  many  are  removed 
7  death,  it  is  weightily  recommended  that  care 
3  taken  by  each  Monthly  Meeting,  that  Friends 
ho  have  estates  to  dispose  of,  "be  advised  to 
take  their  wills  in  time  of  health,  and  strength 
judgment,  and  therein  to  direct  their  sub- 1 
anee  as  in  justice  and  wisdom  maybe  to! 
leir  satisfaction  and  peace  ;  laying  aside  all ; 
ssentment,  though  occasion  may  have  been  j 
ven,  lest  it  should  go  with  them  to  the  grave : 1 
membering  we  all  staud  in  need  of 


and  forgiveness.  Making  such  wills  in  due  time 
can  shorten  no  one's  days,  but  the  omission  or 
delay  thereof  to  a  time  of  sickness,  when  the 
mind  should  not  be  diverted  from  a  solemn 
consideration  of  the  approaching  awful  period 
of  life,  has  often  proved  very  injurious  to  many, 
and  been  the  occasion  of  creating  animosities 
in  families,  which  the  seasonable  performance 
of  this  necessary  duty  might  have  effectually 
prevented." — Ibid,  page  114. 


Died,  8th  month,  1st,  18G3,  at  Lower  Alloways 
Creek,  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  Sallie  W.  Shourds, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Shourds,  in  the  21st 
year  of  her  age.  Her  gentleness  and  amiability  had 
endeared  her  to  a  large  ciicle  of  friends,  who  cannot 
but  mourn  her  early  death.  But  those  who  loved 
her  have  the  unspeakable  consolation  of  believing 
that,  even  before  the  commencement  of  her  long  ill- 
ness, she  had  "  found  the  Master,"  and  that  His  arm 
was  stretched  forth  to  support  her  when  about  to 
cross  the  dark  river  of  death. 

 On  the  evening  of  the  1 7th  inst.,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  uncle,  Isaac  Mather,  Chelton  Hills, 
Samuel  Parry,  Jr.,  youngest  son  of  Samuel  and 
Martha  H.  Parry,  of  this  city,  ia  the  20th  year  of 
his  age. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  would  ask  C.  (see  No.  22  of  the  current 
volume)  a  few  questions,  out  of  which  he  may 
obtain  an  answer  to  his  queries. 

Did  not  the  Creator  intend  man  to  be  under 
His  exclusive  government;  and  does  he  not 
still  desire  man  so  to  be  ? 

When  the  Jews,  not  satisfied  with  a  theo- 
cratic government,  desired  a  king,  was  it  not  in 
condescension  to  their  condition  (M  hardness  of 
heart  ")  that  one  was  granted  to  them  ? 

Are  we  not  sensible  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  not  of  this  world,  but  that  the  king- 
doms of  man  are  ? 

Is  not  the  kingdom  of  Christ  one  of  entreaty, 
and  of  suffering  f 

Is  not  the  kingdom  of  this  world  a  kingdom 
of  force? 

Do  not  those  who  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  their  own  will,  feel  the  necessity  of  re- 
pelling force  by  force  ? 

Have  not  men  chosen  their  own  government  ? 
and  do  we  not  see  the  sad  consequences  in  even 
the  best  of  the  kind  ? 

Will  the  servants  of  Christ  (who  are  not  of 
this  world)  ever  be  found  fomenting  or  en- 
couraging rebellion  ? 

Ought  they  not  to  render  to  God  their  alle- 
giance ;  and  not,  in  any  emergency,  to  forsake 
their  Master  to  serve  another  ? 

And  will  they  not  at  the  same  time,  as  peace- 
able men,  render  to  Cresar  his  due,  giving  him 
all  he  asks,  either  in  compliance  or  suffering  ? 
Compliance,  if  consistent  with  their  peace,  suf- 


mercy  ;  fering,  if  required  at  their  hands  ? 
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Are  they  not  called  upon  to  forsake  all,  pro- 
perty and  even  life,  for  Christ's  sake  and  the 
gospel's,  rather  than  lose  their  own  souls,  which 
are  more  precious  than  all  ? 

Will  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ever  prevail  in 
the  earth,  while  we  aid  and  abet  the  kingdom 
of  force  f  P. 

THE  TENTS  OF  KEDAR. 

The  goats  of  the  East  are  commonly  black, 
and  a  species  of  cloth  is  made  from  their  skins, 
having  the  same  color.  This  is  the  article  com- 
monly used  by  the  Arabs  for  covering  their 
tents.  In  approaching  Bethlehem  from  the 
direction  of  the  desert,  I  passed  an  encampment 
of  this  people,  whose  tents  were  all. made  of  this 
black  cloth  ,*and  which  presented  a  striking  ap- 
pearance, especially  as  contrasted  with  the  white 
canvas  tents  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed 
hitherto,  and  which  travellers  so  generally  em- 
ploy in  that  country.  At  Tekoa,  Amos'  birth- 
place, six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem,  I  beheld  a 
similar  scene.  The  settlement  there  consisted 
of  two  separate  groups  of  tents,  one  larger  than 
the  other ;  they  were  covered  with  the  black 
cloth  before  mentioned,  supported  on  several 
poles,  and  turned  up  in  part  on  one  side,  so 
that  a  person  from  without  could  look  into  the 
interior.  The  Arab  tents  which  I  saw  on  the 
Phoenician  plain,  between  Tyre  and  Sidon 
were  covered  with  the  same  material.  In 
crossing  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  the  path 
of  the  traveller  leads  him  often  along  the  brow 
of  lofty  summits,  overlooking  deep  valleys,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  may  be  seen  the  long  black 
tents  of  migratory  shepherds. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  a  Bedouin  encampment 
that  supplies  the  comparison  in  Solomon's  Song 
(1, 5,):  "  I  am  black,  but  comely,  0  ye  daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem,  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the 
curtains  of  Solomon. "   It  is  the  just  remark  of 
a  certain  traveller  that  "  It  would  be  often  diffi 
cult  to  ascribe  the  epithet  '  comely'  to  the  tents 
of  the  orientals,  viewed  singly ;  but  as  forming 
part  of  a  prospect  they  are  a  very  beautiful  ob 
ject."    Being  pitched  often  in  the  midst  of 
verdant  meadows  watered  by  a  running  brook, 
their  appearance,  as  beheld  by  the  distant  ob 
server,  is  the  more  pleasing  from  the  contrast 
of  colors  which  strikes  the  eye.    The  pure  at 
mosphere  and  brilliant  sunshine  of  the  East,  it 
will  be  remembered.,  give  an  almost  prismatic 
effect  to  every  object. 

I  add,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  that  Ke- 
dar was  the  name  of  an  Arabian  or  Ishmaelitish 
tribe,  who,  like  nomadic  wanderers  in  general, 
appear  to  have  dwelt  in  different  places  at  dif- 
ferent times.  They  are  mentioned  repeatedly 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Psalmist,  for  in- 
stance (120,  5),  alludes  to  them  in  the  express- 
ion, M  Woe  is  me  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Kedar !"    They  seem  to  have  had  a  bad  pre- 


eminence above  others  of  their  race  as  a  quar 
relsome,  belligerent  people. — Racket. 


A  PRAIRIE. 


The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  whc 
travelled  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  this  country,  thus  describes  a  Westeri 
Prairie : 

It  is  easy  for  any  of  your  readers  to  imagine 
a  prairie — it  is  next  to  impossible  to  describt 
one.    Leave  Dwight  behind  you,  and  walk  ou 
to  the  east  till  all  sight  and  sound  of  the  little 
village  is  lost  in  the  distance,  and  then  loot 
round  you.    There  is  a  huge,  undulating  ocear 
of  long  rich  grass  and  flowers,  which  the  warm 
soft  wind  keeps  in  a  gentle  ripple.    There  is  no 
a  sound  but  the  shrill  chirping  of  millions  o 
crickets,  not  a  shrub  or  bush  to  break  the  deac 
level  of  the  distant  horizon — nothing  to  varj 
the  wide-spread  sea  of  verdure  but  its  owr 
masses  of  bright  wild  flowers,  over  which  gorgeou 
butterflies  keep  always  skimming  on  noiselesj 
wings.    This  is  the  prairie.    About  a  mile  0] 
so  a-head  is  a  slight,  but  very  perceptible,  rise 
in  the  ground,  and  you  push  on  for  this  to  gel 
a  good  look  about  you.    There  is,  of  course,  nc 
track,  and  your  way  lies  through  the  prairie 
grass,  now  little  more  than  breast  high,  but  ic 
the  spring  almost  over  your  head;  you  stride 
through  clumps  of  resin  and  compass  weeds 
through  patches  of  blue,  yellow  and  purple 
flowers,  through  thyme  and  long,  rich  grass  with 
tall,  tufted,  reedy  plants  in  the  midst,  which 
attract  your  notice  at  once.    It  is  the  rattlesnake 
weed,  always  most  plentiful  where  this  deadlj 
reptile  abounds,  and  the  root  of  which,  wit 
immense  doses  of  corn  whisky,  is  said  under 
certain  favorable  contingencies,  to  have  averted 
fatal  results  from  the  bites  of  very  small  reptile* 
of  this  class.    Where  the  snake- weed  is  plenti 
ful,  beware  and  look  out  well  for  the  snakes  too, 
You  can't  walk  far  through  the  prairie  on  a  hot 
morning  without  hearing  the  dry  sharp  hissing 
rattle  of  one  of  these  deadly  serpents,  as  with 
his  tail  so  quickly  vibrating  that  you  can  scarce- 
ly distinguish  its  end,  and  with  the  lean,  hungry 
looking  head  erect,  it  moves  sluggishly  away  in 
search  of  a  place  where  it  may  repose  and  bask 
undisturbed.    Such  dangerous  occupants  of  tj 
grass  are  common  in  the  prairies,  and  may,  wi 
prairie  wolves  and  sometimes  deer,  be  seen  with 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  houses  of  Dwight  itself. 
But  all  this  while  you  are  plodding  through  the 
grass,  turning  aside  for  one  minute  to  look  at  the 
little  prairie  crabs  which  burrow  down  theil 
holes  some  15  feet  to  the  level  of  the  wate* 
below  the  gravel,  and  into  which  they  drop  at 
once  on  the  slightest  sound  of  alarm,  or  else  you 
watch    the  coveys  of   prairie  hens  as  they 
rise  with  a  whirr  right  and  left,  and  go  skimming 
along  like  grouse  a  little  ahead  of  you.    At  last 
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you  gain  the  summit  of  a  gentle  rise,  and  can  look 
around  you  for  miles  on  miles  in  all  directions,  yet 
you  are  almost  disappointed  to  find  that  you  have 
gained  nothing  by  your  walk — that  the  same 
tremendous    extent  of  meadow-land,  clothed 
with  a  rank  luxuriance  of  grass  and  flowers, 
stretches  away  on  every  side  till  deep  green  fades 
teiJ1into  brown  in  the  distance,  and  a  line  of  black- 
ish-blue as  on  the  ocean,  far,  far  out,  marks 
where  the  horizon  meets  the  sky.    Yet  the  land 
is  not  all  level.    It  has  a  series  of  gentle  undula- 
^[tions,  of  low,  long  sloping  ridges,  as  if  an  inland 
™J  pea,  when  slowly  moving  with  a  quiet,  regular 
00"|swel!,  had  on  the  instant  been  changed  to  rich 
and  fertile  land.    The  prairie  on  which  I  write 
m  this  is  known  as  the  Grand  Prairie,  from  the 
110  'extraordinary  fertility  of  its  land — for  its  length 
is  only  60  miles  by  30.    But  in  a  south-easterly 
eJ(  'direction  from  this  spot  one  may  journey  for  nearly 
'arJ  300   miles,  and  never  once  quit  their  long, 
0,1  (shallow    ridges — never  see  anything  but  the 
e01  expanse  of  deep  green  grass,  perfumed  with 
!'es  Ithe  gum  droppings  of  the  resin  weed.  The 
601  southern  prairies  are  broken  here  and  there  by 
m  water-courses,  by  clumps  of  cotton-wood  and 
?  groves  of  locust  trees.    Occasionally,  though  at 
•  1  rare   intervals,  a  little  line  of  locust  trees, 
w  looking  like   rocks   in    the   great    ocean  of 
lM  grass  — occurs  in  the  vast  prairie  lands  of  Illi- 
tn^  nois — and  marks  where  pools  of  water  may  be 
^!  found.    These  varieties,  however,  are  but  few, 
irf>^  [and  after  a  journey  in  the  green  wilderness  a 
wj'  [tree  almost  startles  you,  as  something  out  of  place 
to  in  the  huge,  soft,  green  meadow  sea,  where  the 
3aJ  [long,  coarse,  silky-looking  grass  bears  nothing 
M',  jstronger  than  a  resin  weed  among  it,  and  where  a 
«j  breath  of  wind  ripples  its  whole  surface  into 
^  'breakers  of  verdure,  which,  even  in  the  calmest 
rt{  [days,  give  such  an  aspect  of  life  and  animation 
I  'to  those  silent  and  deserted  lands.    It  is  the 
jiwild,  the  overflowing  abundance  of  animal  and 
to  vegetable  life  which  fills  these  great  reservoirs 
)ii  of  nature,  the  knowledge  that  the  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  soil  over  which  we  travel  is  the 
(richest  and  most  luxuriant  in  the  world,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  utter  desolation  and 
'absence  of  the  trace  of  any  human  being  which 
surprises  you,  one  time  with  gratitude  that  there 
is  such  land  to  spare,  and  the  next  moment, 
with  regret  that  its  great  riches  should  be  so 
neglected  and  forlorn.    Travel  on  for  miles  and 
miles,  for  days  and  nights,  pass  from  Illinois, 
across  the  broad,  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, into  the  slave  state  of  Misouri  — journey  for 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  ofleagues,-  as  you  may  do 
lere,  yet  not  quit  for  a  single  day  these  monstrous 
grassy  wastes,  these  perpetual  land  calms,  in 
vhich  a  silence  as  great  as  that  upon  the  sea  seems 
ilways  to  remain  unbroken.     The  inexperienced 
)2rson,  however,  must  be   careful   how  he 
rentures    on  these   luxuriant  steppes  alone 
Let  him  but  lose  sight  of  his  faint  land- 


marks, and  make  one  or  two  incautious  turns, 
and  he  will  instantly  find  himself  engaged 
in  a  game  of  blindman's  buff  on  a  most  unpleas- 
ant scale,  and  must  catch  what  way  he  can  back 
again.  In  vain  you  search  for  the  track  you  have 
made  through  the  long  grass.  A  breath  of  wind 
is  sufficient  to  conceal  it  from  your  inexperienced 
eyes,  though  a  week  afterwards  an  Indian  runner 
could  follow  it  up  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it 
were  a  paved  road.  You  push  forward  in  what 
you  think  a  straight  course,  but  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  you  only  make  huge  circles  round  the  place 
from  which  you  started,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
solemn  silence  of  these  great  plains  becomes 
not  only  impressive,  but  almost  alarming,  when 
every  fresh  effort  to  strike  a  track  only  increases 
your  weariness,  and  }tou  feel  yourself  a  helpless 
prisoner  in  these  huge,  bright,  smiling  solitudes. 
Fortunately,  none  go  on  the  prairie  for  the  first 
time  without  being  shown  in  case  of  such  mis- 
haps the  groups  of  compass  weed  which  abound 
all  over  the  plains,  and  the  broad  flat  leaves 
of  which  point  due  north  and  south  with  an  ac- 
curacy as  unvarying  as  that  of  the  magnetic 
|  needle  itself.  And  thus,  with  the  aid  of  these 
;  useful  little  weeds  and  the  sun's  course,  you  may 
|  make  tracks  across  the  broadest  prairie  with  the 
most  unerring  certainty. 


"  I  THOUGHT  IT  WAS  MY  MOTHER  S  VOICE. 

A  friend  told  me  not  long  ago  a  beautiful  story 
about  kind  words.  A  good  lady,  living  in  one 
of  our  large  cities,  was  passing  a  driukiug  saloon 
|  just  as  the  keeper  was  thrusting  a  young  man 
1  out  into  the  street.  He  was  very  young  and 
very  pale,  but  his  haggard  face  and  wild  eyes 
told  that  he  was  very  far  gone  in  the  road  to 
ruin,  as  with  oaths  he  brandished  his  clenched 
fists,  threatening  to  be  revenged  upon  the  man 
who  had  so  ill-used  him.  This  poor  young  man 
was  so  excited  and  blinded  with  passion,  that 
he  did  not  see  the  lady,  who  stood  very  near  to 
him,  until  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
spoke  in  her  gentle,  loving  voice,  asking  him 
what  was  the  matter. 

At  the  first  kind  word  the  young  man  start- 
ed as  though  a  heavy  blow  had  struck  him,  and 
turned  quickly  round,  paler  than  before,  and 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  He  surveyed  the 
lady  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, he  said — 

"  I  thought  it  was  my  mother's  voice,  it  sound- 
ed so  strangely  like  it !  But  her  voice  has 
been  hushed  in  death  for  many  years." 

"  You  had  a  mother,  then/'  said  the  lady, 
"  and  she  loved  you  ?" 

With  that  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
often  comes  to  people  of  fine  nervous  tempera- 
ments, the  young  man  burst  into  tears,  sobbing 
out,  "  Oh  yes,  I  had  an  angel  mother,  and  she 
loved  her  boy  !  But  since  she  died  all  the  world 
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has  been  against  me,  and  I  am  lost!  lost  to 
good  society,  lost  to  honor,  lost  to  decency,  and 
lost  forever !" 

"  No.  not  lost  forever ;  for  Grod  is  merciful, 
and  his  pitying  love  can  reach  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners," said  the  lady,  in  her  low,  sweet  voice ; 
and  the  timely  words  swept  the  hidden  chords 
of  feeling  which  had  been  long  untouched  in 
the  young  man's  heart,  thrilling  it  with  magic 
power,  and  wakening  a  host  of  tender  emotions, 
which  had  been  buried  very  deep  beneath  the 
rubbish  of  sin  and  crime. 

More  gentia  words  the  lady  spoke,  and  when 
she  passed  on  her  way  the  young  man  followed 
her.  He  marked  the  house  where  she  entered, 
and  wrote  the  name  which  was  on  the  silver 
door-plate  in  his  little  memorandum  book.  Then 
he  walked  slowly  away,  with  a  deep,  earnest  look 
on  his  white  face,  and  deeper,  more  earnest  feel- 
ings in  his  aching  heart. 

Years  glided  by,  and  the  gentle  lady  had 
quite  forgotten  the  incident  we  have  related, 
when  one  day  a  stranger  sent  up  his  card,  and 
desired  to  speak  with  her. 

Wondering  much  who  it  could  be,  she  went 
down  to  the  parlor,  where  she  found  a  noble- 
looking,  well  dressed  man,  who  rose  deferential- 
ly to  meet  her.    Holding  out  his  hand,  he  said — 

(l  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  this  intrusion  ;  but 
I  have  come  many  miles  to  thank  you  for  the 
great  service  you  rendered  me  a  few  years  ago/' 
said  he,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

The  lady  was  puzzled,  and  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation, as  she  did  not  remember  ever  having 
seen  the  gentleman  before. 

"  I  have  changed  so  much,"  said  the  man, 
"  that  you  have  quite  forgotten  me  ;  but  though 
I  only  saw  your  face  once,  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  recognized  it  anywhere.  And  your  voice 
too,  it  is  so  like  my  mother's !" 

Those  last  words  made  the  lady  remember 
the  poor  young  man  she  had  kindly  spoken  to 
in  front  of  the  drinking-saloon  so  long  before, 
and  she  mingled  her  tears  with  those  which  were 
falling  slowly  over  the  man's  cheeks. 

After  the  first  gush  of  emotion  had  subsided, 
the  gentleman  sat  down  and  told  the  lady  how 
those  few  gentle  words  had  been  instrumental 
in  saving  him  and  making  him  what  he  then 
was. 

"  The  earnest  expression  of 1  No,  not  lost  for 
ever/  followed  me  wherever  I  went,"  said  he, 
"  and  it  always  seemed  that  it  was  the  voice  of 
my  mother  speaking  to  me  from  the  tomb.  I 
repented  of  my  many  transgressions,  and  resolv- 
ed to  live  as  Jesu3  and  my  mother  would  be 
pleased  fco  have  me  ;  and* by  the  mercy  and 
grace  of  Gr<  d  I  have  been  enabled  to  resist  temp- 
tation and  keep  my  good  resolutions." 

"  I  never  dreamed  there  was  such  power  in  a 
few  kind  words  before,"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
"  and  surely  ever  after  this  I  shall  take  more 


pains  to  speak  them  to  all  the  sad  and  sufFerin 
ones  I  meet  in  the  walks  of  life." — From  Sun 
ny  Faces. 


TRUE  FREEDOM — HOW  TO  GAIN  IT. 

BY  CHARLES  MA.CKAY. 

We  want  no  flag,  no  flaunting  flag, 

For  Liberty  to  fight ; 
We  want  no  blaze  of  murderous  guns, 

To  struggle  for  the  right. 
Our  spears  and  swords  are  printed  words  ; 

The  mind#our  battle  plain  ; 
We've  won  such  victories  before, 

And  so  we  shall  8gain. 

We  love  no  triumphs  sprung  of  force — 

They  stain  her  brightest  cause  ; 
?Tis  not  in  blood  that  Liberty 

Inscribes  her  civil  laws. 
She  writes  them  on  the  people's  hearts, 

In  language  clear  and  plain  ; 
True  thoughts  have  moved  the  world  before, 

And  so  they  shall  again. 

We  yield  to  none  in  earnest  love 

Of  Freedom's  cause  sublime  ; 
We  join  the  cry,  "  Fraternity  !" 

We  keep  the  march  of  Time. 
And  yet  we  grasp  no  pike  or  spear, 

Oar  victories  to  obtain, 
We've  won  without  their  aid  before, 

And  so  we  shall  again. 

We  want  no  aid  of  barricade 

To  show  a  front  of  wrong  ; 
We  have  a  citadel  of  truth, 

More  durable  and  strong. 
Calm  words,  great  thoughts,  unflinching  faith, 

Have  never  striven  in  vain  ; 
They've  won  our  battle  many  a  time, 

And  so  they  shall  again. 

Peace,  progress,  knowledge,  brotherhood— 

The  ignorant  may  sneer, 
The  bad  deny  ;  but  we  rely 

To  see  their  triumph  near. 
No  widow's  groan  shall  load  our  cause, 

No  blood  of  brethren  slain ;  ■  \ 
We've  won  without  such  aid  before, 

And  so  we  shall  again. 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

MIDSUMMER. 

Around  this  lovely  valley  rise 
The  purple  hill3  of  Paradise. 

Oh,  softly  on  yon  banks  of  haze 
Her  rosy  face  the  summer  lays  I 

Becalmed  aloug  the  azure  sky, 
The  argosies  of  cloudland  lie, 
Whose  shores,  with  many  a  shining  rift, 
Far  off  their  pearl-white  peaks  uplift. 

Through  all  the  long  midsummer  day 

The  meadow-sides  are  sweet  with  hay; 

I  seek  the  coolest  sheltered  seat 

Just  where  the  field  and  forest  meet, — 

Where  grow  the  pine  trees  tall  and  bland. 

The  ancient  oaks  austere  and  grand, 

And  fringy  roots  and  pebbles  fret 

The  ripples  of  the  rivulet. 

I  watch  the  mowers  as  they  go 
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Through  the  tall  grass,  a  white-sleeved  row ; 
With  even  strokes  their  scythes  they  swing, 
In  tune  their  merry  whetstones  ring; 
Behind  the  nimble  youngsters  run 
And  toss  the  thick  swaths  in  the  sun  ; 
The  cattle  graze;  while,  warm  and  still, 
Slopes  the  broad  pasture,  basks  the  hill, 
And  bright,  when  summer  breezes  break, 
The  green  wheat  crinkles  like  a  lake. 

The  butterfly  and  humble-bee 
Come  to  the  pleasant  woods  with  me ; 
Quickly  before  me  runs  the  quail, 
The  chickens  skulk  behind  the  rail, 
High  up  the  lone  wood-pigeon  sits, 
And  the  woodpecker  pecks  and  flits. 
Sweet  woodland  music  sinks  and  swells, 
The  brooklet  rings  its  tinkling  bells, 
The  swarming  insects  drone  and  hum, 
The  partridge  beats  his  throbbing  drum. 
The  squirrel  leaps  among  the  boughs, 
And  chatters  in  his  leafy  house. 
The  oriole  flashes  by  ;  and",  look  ! 
Into  the  mirror  of  the  brook,. 
Where  the  vain  blue-bird  trims  his  coat, 
Two  tiny  feathers  fall  and  float. 

As  silently,  as  tenderly, 
The  down  of  peace  descends  on  me. 
Oh,  this  is  peace  !    I  have  no  need 
Of  friend  to  talk,  of  book  to  read : 
A  dear  Companion  here  abides  ; 
Close  to  my  thrilling  heart  He  hides ; 
The  holy  silence  is  His  voice : 
I  lie  and  listen,  and  rejoice. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
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Homer  Eachus. 


DIFFERENCES  OF  OPINION. 

"  As  to  differences  of  opinion  amongst  us ; 
^hilst  professors  of  the  same  faith  differ  in 
rs  and  experience,  in  capacity  and  opportu- 
nity, in  education  and  associates,  in  faithful- 
ess  or  unfaithfulness  to  their  principles,  there 
lust  be  different  opinions  and  practices.  When 
le  believers  in  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity 
rew  numerous,  it  was  the  case  amongst  them, 
ad  in  all  societies  ever  since.  "What  we  assert 
,  that  the  one  Holy  Spirit  leads  all  that  faith- 
ally  follow  it  into  sameness  of  doctrine  and 
nity  of  love,  and  that  all  who  profess  to  be 
blowers  of  Christ,  ought  to  be  led  by  His 
pirit,  but  that  all,  either  of  our  own  society  or 


any  other,  are  so  led,  we  are  far  from  asserting 
or  believing." — J.  Phipps. 


THE  PEOPLE  AT  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

Captain  Speke  delivered  a  lecture,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  on  his  discoveries  in  Africa,  be- 
fore a  special  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
In  the  course  of  his  lecture  he  gave  some  inter- 
esting particulars  respecting  the  character  and 
customs  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had 
travelled. 

On  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  shores  of  Lake 
Nyanza  is  the  kingdom  of  Uganda,  which  is  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  nations  of  equatorial 
Africa,  being  better  cultivated  and  better  gov- 
erned than  any  other.  The  customs  of  Uganda 
are  many  of  them  most  irregular.  The  princes 
having  large  harems  of  women,  their  progeny 
is,  of  course,  most  numerous.  When  a  king 
dies,  all  his  sons  are  burned,  except  his  succes- 
sor and  two  others,  who  are  kept  in  case  of  ac- 
cident until  the  coronation,  after  which  one  is 
pensioned  off,  and  the  other  banished  to  Ungo- 
ra.  Untidiness  in  dress  is  a  capital  crime,  ex- 
cept the  offender  possesses  sufficient  riches  to 
pay  an  enormous  fine.  Ingratitude,  or  even 
neglecting  to  thank  a  person  for  a  benefit  con- 
ferred, is  punishable.  The  court  customs  are 
also  curious.  No  one  is  allowed  to  stand  before 
the  king,  and  to  touch  him  or  look  at  one  of 
his  women  is  death.  They  believe  implicitly 
in  magic  and  the  evil  eye,  and  the  kings  are 
always  attended  by  a  certain  number  of  women 
crowned  with  dead  lizards,  and  bearing  bowls 
of  plantain  wine  in  their  hands.  The  king  of 
Karagwe  is  the  most  civilized  of  all  these  native 
chiefs;  before  entering  Uganda,  Capt.  Speke 
spent  many  days  with  him.  In  manners,  civil- 
ity and  enlightenment,  he  might  be  compared 
with  many  Europeans.  He  owes  much  of  this 
to  the  influence  of  an  Indian  merchant  named 
Moussa  Mzouri,  who  helped  him  by  his  advice 
to  conquer  his  brother,  with  whom  he  was  at 
war.  Captain  Speke  was  much  entertained  with 
many  of  his  questions  as  to  what  became  of  the 
old  suns,  and  why  the  moon  made  faces  at  the 
earth.  He  also  wanted  to  know  whether  Eng- 
land, of  which  he  heard  from  the  ivory  traders, 
could  blow  up  the  whole  of  Africa  with  gun- 
powder. The  moment  the  king  heard  that  he 
was  desirous  of  going  north,  he  sent  messengers 
to  the  king  of  Uganda  to  prepare  the  way  for 
him.  The  king  was  most  anxious  to  afford  him 
every  possible  information  about  the  country. 
While  at  the  Palace,  the  king  took  him  yatch- 
ing  on  Murchison  creek  for  several  days,  and 
he  frequently  went  shooting  with  the  princes 
of  the  court,  who  when  he  had  shot  anything 
would  rush  up  to  and  shake  him  heartily  by 
the  hand — a  custom  little  known  in  that  part 
of  Africa.    Before  leaving  they  heard  from  the 
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King  Kamrasi  that  a  body  of  white  men  had 
been  seen  to  the  north,  who  had  killed  numbers 
of  the  natives  with  a  wonderful  gun.  This 
made  Captain  Speke  most  anxious  to  push  on, 
as  he  supposed  the  party  of  white  men  to  be 
that  of  Mr.  Petheriek,  who  had  appointed  to 
meet  him.  He  then  started  for  Uganda,  with 
a  numerous  retinue.  Before  leaving  KingRu- 
manika's  palace  at  Karagwe  he  had  noticed  on 
several  occasions  three  or  four  lofty  mountain 
peaks,  more  than  10,000  feet  high.  The  King 
of  Uganda  sent  an  armed  body  of  men  to  meet 
him,  who  conducted  him  through  the  kingdom. 
Everywhere  they  went  the  people  left  their 
huts,  leaving  their  provisions  behind  them. 

The  fertility  of  this  part  is  very  great  and 
the  scenery  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  most 
beautiful.  On  arriving  at  the  King  of  Ugan- 
da's capital,  Captain  Speke  found  it  necessary 
to  wrap  up  all  his  presents  in  chintz  before 
sending  them  to  the  King,  as  nothing  bare  or 
naked  could  be  looked  at  by  his  Majesty.  He 
found  the  palace  to  consist  of  hundreds  of  con- 
ical tents,  spread  over  the  spur  of  a  hill.  Thou- 
sands of  courtiers  and  attendants  were  to  be 
seen  engaged  in  every  conceivable  occupation, 
from  playing  on  musical  instruments  to  feeding 
the  royal  chickens.  On  sending  word  to  the 
King  that  he  wished  for  an  interview,  that 
monarch  sent  back  a  sharp  message  that  he  was 
to  sit  on  the  ground  and  wait  till  he  was  at  lib- 
erty. Captain  Speke,  however,  sent  back  word 
that  he  was  a  prince,  and  not  accustomed  to  sit 
on  the  ground  or  to  wait.  A  courtier  followed 
him.  prophesying  all  kinds  of  evils  from  his 
presumption.  Captain  Speke,  however,  terri- 
fied the  whole  court,  king  and  all,  into  submis- 
sion by  merely  opening  his  umbrella,  which 
they  took  to  .be  a  deadly  weapon,  killing  by 
magic.  A  chair  was  consequently  allowed  to 
Captain  Speke,  who  was  received  by  the  king, 
surrounded  by  his  court,  and  having  by  his  side 
the  women  crowned  with  dead  lizards  to  ward 
off  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye.  The  king  stared 
at  him  for  about  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  his  Majesty  said,  "  Have  you  seen  me?" 
and  retired  to  another  tent,  where  the  same 
process  of  staring  was  followed  by  a  similar  in- 
quiry. He  went  into  a  third  tent,  and  Captain 
Speke  followed.  This  time,  however,  the  mon- 
arch deigned  to  examine  Captain  Speke's  Whit- 
worth  rifle.  Captain  Speke  told  him  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  he  was  a  prince  to  make  presents 
of  everything  that  they  possessed  to  any  king 
into  whose  country  they  entered.  He  accord- 
ingly left  him  several  rifles  and  watches,  and 
a  quantity  of  gunpowder.  He  endeavored  to 
engage  his  Majesty  in  conversation  about  Peth- 
erick's  party,  and  the  possibility  of  opening 
trade  through  the  north.  It  was  a  long  time, 
however,  before  he  gained  his  confidence.  On 


leaving,  the  king  presented  him  with  numerous 
very  valuable  presents. —  The  Methodist. 


JFrom  the  London  Friend. 
CHELIFER  CANCROIDES. 

At  this  season  and  during  the  ensuing  months 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  watching  the  move 
ments  of  living  creatures,  may  often  observe 
the  common  house-fly  encumbered  by  an  appen 
dage  which,  at  first,  is  rather  hard  to  understand  |ac 
When  performing  its  aerial  evolutions  round  the 
suspended  fly  cage,  that  most  irresistible  attrac 
tion  to  the  house-fly,  an  individual  may  often  be 
observed  whose  movements  are  more  deliberately 
than  those  of  his  companions,  and  .who  has  al 
the  appearance  of  considering  these  evolution 
a  very  serious  matter  of  business,  and  by  RoAhi 
means  that  light-hearted  recreation  his  compan 
ions  regard  them.    On  watching  this  sedate  fiylal! 
more  attentively,  there  may  be  observed  a  small 
dark  object  suspended  from  its  hind  leg,  remind-  m 
ing  one  very  forcibly  of  the  car  attached  to  and 
balloon.    After  a  time  the  loaded  fly  comes  down 
to  rest  himself,  walks  over  your  table-cloth,  or|ias 
visits  your  sugar-basin :  the  house  fly  by  the  wayi  eei 
seems  always  at  home;  he  uses  perfect  freedom*  on 
with  us  and  all  our  belongings:  well,  he  drags!  m 


his  load  over  the  cloth,  over  the  sugar,  and 


wherever  he  pleases,  the  load  being  perfectly!  iel 
passive  and  apparently  perfectly  lifeless.  This 
however,  is  not  so;  the  apparent  car  of  thela 
balloon  is  a  living  animal,  far  more  highly  orga-uea 
nised  than  the  fly,  and  well  worth  examination. ijaj 
Catch  the  fly;  detach  the  appendage  and  placcilll 
it  under  a  microscope.    It  is  a  most  repulsive! k 
looking  being,  a  scorpion  without  a  tail;  its  name 
is  Ghelifer  Cancroides.    It  runs  backwards  quite 
as  well  as  forwards,  and  sideways  better  than 
either,  in  fact  I  have  often  thought  it  seemed 
to  prefer  the  crab-like  mode  of  progression;  but 
what  is  its  connection  with  the  fly?  its  home  is 
in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  bark  of  trees,jiY« 
in  old  neglected  worm-eaten  books,  and  evens 
under  stones;  and  so  stationary  are  its  habitsjd 
that  it  may  be  found  in  the  same  place  day  aftef 
day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month :  eveii 
when  it  makes  its  little  movements  backwards^ 
or  sideways,  it  makes  no  progress;  it  never  trav- 
els, it  never  sets  out  on  a  journey,  never  migrates^! 
and  it  must  die  with  its  progeny  were  it  not  fom 
an  instinctive  desire  to  attach  itself  to  the  legsio 
of  a  fly,  and  a  like  instinctive  desire  on  the  part™ 
of  the  fly  to  pry  into  those  odd  and  out-of-thei|iii 
way  nooks  and  corners  where  Chelifers  residJ 
It  waits  patiently  its  opportunity,  seizes  the 
unsuspecting  visitor  by  the  leg,  is  carried  through 
the  air  like  the  car  of  a  balloon,  and  is  landed, 
wherever  the  living  balloon  pleases  to  landt 
there  it  makes  a  new  happy  home,  and  founds  1 
colony  of  Chelifers.    It  is  asserted  that  thf 
Chelifer  sucks  the  blood  of  the  fly,  an  assertiotf 
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us "  will  neither  affirm  nor  gainsay,  as  naturalists 
lave  hitherto  made  no  satisfactory  observations 
n  this  point. — Edward  Newman. 


MARVELS  OF  THE  WHEAT-PLANT. 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  faculties  of  the 
rheat-plant  is  that  of  sending  up  a  multitude 
f  stalks  from  a  single  grain,  known  as  tillering. 

is  the  secret  of  its  great  productiveness, 
lany  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
he  limit  of  this  faculty,  and  the  results  have 
een  truly  wonderful.  An  English  gentleman 
owed  a  few  grains  of  common  red  wheat  on  the 
scond  of  June,  one  of  the  plants  from  which 
ad  tillered  so  much  by  the  eighth  of  August 
lat  he  divided  it  into  eighteen  others,  all  of 
hich  were  planted  separately.  In  a  few  weeks 
many  of  these  had  again  multiplied  their 
alks,  that  he  had  set  out  sixty-seven  altogether 
go  through  the  winter.  With  the  spring 
rowth  all  these  began  tillering,  so  that  in  March 
oa  ad  April  a  new  division  was  made,  and  the 
own  umber  of  plants  increased  to  five  hundred.  It 
as  believed  that  another  division  might  have 
een  made,  and  that  it  would  have  increased  the 
umber  to  two  thousand.  The  five  hundred 
rew  most  vigorously,  exceeding  plants  as  ordina- 
ly  cultivated.  When  harvested,  a  single  plant 
ielded  over  one  hundred  ears,  and  the  whole 
umber  of  ears  produced  was  21,109  or  more 
ian  forty  to  each  divided  plant,  and  the  grain 
easured  31  pecks,  weighing  47 1  lbs.  The 
rains  were  estimated  as  numbering  576,840. 
11  this  was  the  produet  of  a  single  grain. — Ed. 
Tag. 
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THE  GREAT  GEOLOGICAL  PROBLEM. 
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On  the  28th  of  March  a  human  jaw  was  disco 
jred  among  the  stone  implements  in  the  gravel- 
t  of  Moulin-Quignon,  near  Abbeville,  which 
ves  rise  to  a  curious  inquiry.  The  controversy 
d  long  raged  whether  the  flint  axes  and  other 
de  implements  discovered  in  these  gravel-pits 
such  large  quantities,  really  point  to  a  pre 
tallic  age  of  human  civilization  or  not — and 
e  hypothesis  strove  to  establish  that  they 
ight  have  been  churned  in  some  curious  way 
Idependently  of  human  art  out  of  a  great  geo 
finical  crisis.  The  only  point  in  favor  of  so 
Id  a  supposition  was,  that  no  human  bones  had 
er  yet  been  discovered  amongst  these  relics  of 
jnan  agency,  till  this  jaw  was  discovered  in 
rch  last.  It  was  deeply  imbedded  in  "black- 
m  flinty  gravel."  A  single  detached  molar 
oth  was  found  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
lestion  immediately  arose  whether  or  not  the 
w  had  been  placed  there  by  the  cunning  of  the 
Dtkman,  in  order  to  be  extracted.  The  evi- 
ice  against  this  hypothesis  seems  now  to  be 
iplete,  and  to  have  satisfied  even  the  English 


skeptics,  but  it  is  still  doubted  whether  the  jaw 
itself  is  really  so  ancient,  or  whether  recent  acci- 
dental disturbances  may  not  somehow  have 
placed  it  there.  The  physiology  of  the  jaw 
appears  to  be  in  favor  of  its  more  modern  origin. 
Its  peculiar  characteristics  are  all  separately 
matched  in  several  dug  out  of  an  old  London 
churchyard,  though  none  of  them  contain  all 
these  characteristics  in  combination.  It  is  not 
found  to  resemble  ancient  jaws  more  than 
modern.  When  sawn  it  gave  a  distinct  odor  of 
sawn  bone,  the  cells  were  free  from  any  incrusta- 
tion, the  enamel  was  white  and  brilliant,  and  all 
the  analysts  held  that  it  looked  like  a  recent 
jaw,  but  that  it  was  unquestionably  found  among 
the  old  stone  axes.  So,  whether  the  owner  of 
the  jaw  was  limited  in  his  cutting  powers  by 
the  very  limited  acuteness  of  which  flint  is  capa- 
ble, or  whether  some  geological  catastrophe  sub- 
merged his  jaw  in  the  stratum  of  blunt  civiliza- 
tion, is  not  yet  known,  and  those  who  hold  that 
nature  at  one  time  churned  axe-heads  for  her 
own  amusement  may  hold  so  still. — Spectator. 


RAT  ROPE-WALKING. 


On  the  evening  of  the  First-day,  Seventh 
month  JL2th,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  parlor,  I 
heard  loud  laughing  and  shouting  in  the  street, 
and  perceived  that  many  people  were  hurrying 
by.  On  enquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  com- 
motion, my  attention  was  turned  to  a  long  rope, 
stretched  from  the  roof  of  a  four  story  house,  oc- 
cupied by  Wilson,  the  silversmith,  at  the  South- 
west corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry,  into  one  of 
the  upper  windows  of  Horstman's  Factory,  at 
the  Northeast  corner.  Along  the  rope,  say  six- 
ty feet  in  length,  a  large  rat  was  deliberately 
passing,  apparently  not  a  whit  disturbed  by  the 
noise  and  commotion  from  the  crowd,  forty  feet 
below  him.  .  He  was  not  the  first  discoverer  of 
this  rope-bridge,  others  had  passed  before  him, 
and  quite  a  number  followed  after.  The  win- 
dow into  Hortsman's  braid-weaving  room,  being 
a  little  raised  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  rope, 
gave  access  to  the  rats  also.  One  of  the  gazers 
told  me  he  counted  eleven  passing,  after  his  at- 
tention had  been  drawn  to  it.  The  watchman 
of  the  factory  thinks  there  must  have  been  doz- 
ens, in  the  loom-room,  when  he  entering  in  dis- 
turbed them,  all  of  whom  made  their  way  safe- 
ly along  the  rope,  save  a  few,  which  by  the  vio- 
lent shaking  of  their  narrow  bridge,  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  street.  The  roof  of  the  house 
they  passed  from  is  covered  with  metal,  and  after 
examination,  it  would  appear  almost  certain 
that  these  rats  had  been  occupants  of  certain 
stables,  on  Cherry  above  Fifth,  who  in  search 
of  better  quarters,  had  made  their  way  to  the 
top  of  a  four  story  house  from  the  factory.  The 
first  adventurer,  probably  being  delighted  with 
the  oil  applied  to  the  looms,  had  given  the  others 
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such  a  description  of  the  good  things  at  the  end 
of  the  rope,  that  the  whole  rat  settlement 
determined  to  remove  there. — The  Friend. 

 — «5>—  

DIVAN. 

Divan  is  the  name  given  to  the  room,  or  part 
of  a  room  in  an  eastern  house  where  the  people 
sleep,  sit,  entertain  their  friends,  or  transact 
business.  The  apartment  devoted  to  this  use 
has  a  higher  and  lower  floor ;  it  being  neces- 
sary to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  an  ascent 
more  or  less  elevated.  The  lower  floor,  in  the 
better  houses,  is  paved  often  with  rich  mosaic, 
while  the  higher  part,  used  for  reclining,  is 
spread  with  a  mat  or  carpet,  and  furnished  with 
bolsters,  cushions,  ottomans  and  the  like,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  company.  In  the  poorer 
houses,  there  is  little  aside  from  the  raised 
floor  or  platform,  to  indicate  the  object  of  the 
room ;  the  furniture  consists  merely  of  a  com- 
mon mattress  or  blanket. 

I  lodged  a  night  with  my  compagnon  de 
voyage  in  an  Arab  house  at  Seleh,  on  the 
mountains  near  Samaria.  The  inmates  assigned 
to  us  a  room  with  a  divan.  The  elevated  seat 
extended  across  the  apartment,  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  blankets  designed  to  shelter  us  from 
the  cold,  but  actually  sheltering  myriads  of 
flees,  which  dealt  with  us  as  if  we  had  been 
their  first  victims  and  were  to  be  the  last.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  the  villagers,  with 
their  sheikh  or  chief  man  among  them,  came  to 
gaze  at  the  strangers ;  they  ascended  the  plat- 
form and  sat  down  cross-legged  on  the  part 
next  to  the  side  wall ;  while,  as  a  concession  to 
our  character  as  guests,  my  travelling  companion 
and  myself  sat  at  the  end  of  the  room,  held  to 
be  the  more  honorable  place.  At  Damascus,  I 
visited  the  houses  of  several  wealthy  Jews. 
The  rooms  in  them  fitted  up  with  most  splendor 
were  the  divans.  The  frescoed-  walls,  the 
carpets,  cushions,  ottomans,  and  similar  appur- 
tenances, gave  to  them  an  air  of  luxury  oriental 
and  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  In  one  instance, 
at  least,  the  seat  for  reclining  was  so  much 
higher  than  the  floor  that  it  was  necessary  to 
mount  to  it  by  three  or  four  steps. 

In  the  language  of  the  Bible,  the  terms 
couch,  bed,  canopy,  divan,  are  not  always  dis- 
tinguished clearly  from  each  other.  The  divan 
is  intended  without  doubt  in  2  Kings  1,  4, 
where  it  is  said  to  Ahaziah  :  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  thou  shalt  not  come  down  from  the  bed 
on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shall  surely  die." 
The  ascent  in  this  case,  would  refer  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  divan  above  the  floor.  The  ine- 
quality would  be  likely  to  be  greater  in  a  palace 
than  in  ordinary  houses,  because  the  arrange- 
ment was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  mark  the  dif- 
ference in  rank  between  those  waited  on,  and 
those  who  served ;  the  latter  being  required 


to  stand  on  the  lower  floor  below  their  masters 
The  divan  may  be  meant,  also,  in  2  Kings  21,2 
where  it  is  said  of  Hezekiah  that  as  he  lay  ii 
his  bed,  u  he  turned  his  face  unto  the  wall  am 
prayed  unto  the  Lord."  His  object  was  t<  * 
avoid  the  observation  of  those  present  while  h< 
prayed;  and  hence,  reclining  as  he  was  at  th< 
time  on  his  divan,  which  was  contiguous  to  th< 
wall,  he  naturally  turned  his  face  in  that  direci 
tion.  ^  The  language  of  David,  in  Psalm  132, 4 
"  I  will  not  go  up  unto  my  bed,"  may  have  thf 
same  reference. — Backett.  \  \ 


A    MIRROR  BY  WHICH  WE    MAY  EXAMINI 

ourselves. — "  I  am  tired  to  death."  So  yo| 
have  said  very  often,  are  still  alive,  and  in  verj 
good  health. 

"  I  had  not  a  wink  of  sleep  all  night."  And 
yet  your  bed-fellow  heard  you  snore  several 
times. 

"  I  would  not  do  it  for  the  world."  and  yet  * 
you  have  done  many  things  equally  bad  for  a  e 
trifle.  ~     -  . 

"  We  are  up  to  our  knees  in  mud."  You  know  1,1 
very  well  the  dirt  was  not  over  your  shoes. 


If  one  went  to  see  Windsor-castle,  or  Hamp- 
ton-court, it  would  be  strange  not  to  observe  '- 
and  remember  the  situation,  the  building,  the 
gardens,  fountains,  &c,  that  make  up  the  beau- 
ty and  pleasure  of  such  a  seat.    And  yet  few 
people  know  themselves :  no,  not  their  own!  j. 
bodies,  the  houses  of  their  minds,  the  most  cu-  t 
rious  structure  in  the  world ;  a  living,  walkingi  t 
tabernacle ;  nor  the  world  of  which  it  was  madef  i 
and  out  of  which  it  is  fed ;  which  would  be  so 
much  our  benefit,  as  well  as  our  pleasure,  to  \ 
know.    We  cannot  doubt  of*  this  when  we  are  j' 
told  that  the  "  invisible  things  of  God  are 
brought  to  light  by  the  things  that  are  seen  ."  <:  i ' 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  very  little  demand  ! 
for  FIoup.    Small  sales  of  good  Ohio  extra  family  at 

$5  50  a  $5  75  per  barrel.    The  sales  to  the  reiailerg  ' 

and  bakers  at  $5  12  a  $5  50  for  common  and  extra  P 

brands,  and  $7  00  to  $7  25  for  fancy  lots — accord-'  j  f 

ing  to  quality.    Rye  Flour  is  steady  at  $4  75  ft  r 

$5  25  per  barrel,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  00  for  Peon*  • 
sylvania,  and  $4  20  for  Brandywine. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  small,  and  / 

there  is  very  little  demand.    Sales  of  2,000  bushela  : 

at  $1  34  a  $1  36  for  fair  to  prime  old  Pennsylvania  * 

Red.     New  ranges  from  $1  15  to  $1  31.     White  j  it 

may  be  quoted  at  $1  45  a  $1  48.    Last  sales  of  y 

Rye  at  $1  05  for  old,  and  99  a  92  cents  for  new.  i  p 
Corn  is  in  fair  request ;  sales  of  prime  yellow  at  81c, 
and  Western  mixed  at  77  a  78  cents.    Oats  are  dull  ; 
70  cents  for  old,  and  55  for  new  Delaware. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  scarce,  and  worth  $5  37  a 
$5  50.  Timothy  ranges  from  $2  75  a  $3  00  per 
bushel.   New  Flaxseed  is  dull  at  $2  00  a  $2  25,  i 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
(Continued  from  page  371.) 

Before  I  came  out  of  London,  we  met  with 
more  exercises  and  troubles.  One  First-day  in 
the  morning,  I  was  not  well,  and  could  not  go 
to  the  meeting,  nor  scarcely  get  out  of  my  bed; 
but  when  the  time  of  our  afternoon-meeting 
came,  it  lay  upon  me  to  go  to  the  Bull  and 
Mouth ;  and  I  told  Job  Bolton,  with  whom  I 
lodged,  that  I  must  go  to  the  said  meeting.  He 
reasoned  with  me ;  but  I  told  him,  I  would  go 
so  far  as  I  could ,  and  he  said,  he  would  go 
with  me.  As  we  went  through  the  passage  to 
go  in,  I  heard  a  voice,  that  I  was  satisfied  was 
not  the  voice  of  a  true  shepherd ;  the  meeting 
being  already  gathered,  and  many  people  there. 
When  I  went  up  to  the  gallery,  one  was 
preaching  of  perfection,  who  said,  "be  ye  per- 
fect, as  your  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect,"  etc. 
I  staid  to  hear  him  but  a  very  little  while,  till 
I  stood  up  and  judged  him,  and  told  the  people, 
that  the  kingdom  of  .God  stood  not  in  words, 
but  in  power,  righteousness,  and  holiness. 
Then  this  man  went  in  a  rage  out  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  a  considerable  company  followed  him ; 
and  a  Friend  or  two  went  after  them  as  far  as 
Fleet  street,  to  see  where  they  were  going;  and 
one  of  the  company  saw  the  Friend,  and  desired 
him  not  to  follow  them  too  close,  lest  they  should 
do  him  a  diskindness.  We  heard  afterwards, 
there  was  a  wager  laid,  that  this  man  (  who  some 
said  was  a  Jesuit,)  would  preach  in  the  Quakers' 
meeting,  and  that  he  should  not  be  discovered ; 
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and  had  he  gone  without  reproof,  they  would 
not  say,  that  a  Jesuit  preached  in  the  Quakers 
meeting,  and  they  could  not  discern  him.  But 
it  was  reported  in  many  places  in  the  city,  that 
he  was  detected  in  the  Quakers'  meeting,  and 
he  could  not  abide  there.  We  have  cause  to 
bless  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  to  his  people, 
that  gives  them  a  discerning  spirit,  to  judge 
between  good  and  evil,  and  between  those  that 
serve  God  in  truth  and  righteousness  and  all 
deceitful  hypocrites,  who  are  to  be  judged  and 
condemned  by  the  word  of  his  power. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685,  King 
Charles  died,  and  King  James  came  to  the 
throne,  and  the  statute  of  £20  per  month,  for 
absenting  from  the  public  worship,  ( which  I 
suppose  was  made  against  the  papists  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  days)  had  been  and  was  very  much 
put  in  force  against  our  friends,  whereby  many 
of  them  were  almost  ruined ;  the  sheriffs  and 
their  bailiffs  persecuted  them  so  severely,  and 
did  make  such  a  prey  of  them,  that  some  worth 
many  hundreds,  were  made  so  destitute,  they 
scarcely  had  a  bed  to  lie  upon,  but  were  robbed 
of  all.  When  King  James  came  to  be  settled 
upon  the  throne,  our  dear  friend  G.  Whitehead, 
who  always  was  much  concerned  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  Friends  up  and  down  in  the  nation,  and 
who  did  not  spare  himself  to  visit  Kings  and 
Parliaments  and  all  others,  where  he  thought 
he  could  get  relief  for  his  suffering  brethren, 
went  to  King  James,  and  laid  the  present  con- 
dition of  suffering  Friends  before  him.  After 
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some  consideration,  the  king  told  him,  that 
what  concerned  him,  or  came  to  him  of  those 
fines,  he  very  freely  and  readily  would  remit. 
Upon  which  an  order  was  granted,  to  suspend 
the  rigor  of  their  persecutions.  But  it  seems, 
when  it  came  out,  the  Roman  Catholics  took 
advantage  of  it  to  themselves ;  which  was  some 
surprise  to  Friends,  who  had  labored  in  that 
service.  George  Whitehead  hearing  I  was  in 
the  city,  came  to  me  and  told  me  the  whole 
business ;  and  understanding  that  I  had  interest 
with  the  Earl  of  Powis,  who  was  great  with  the 
King,  he  thought  it  might  be  of  service  if  I 
would  go  along  with  him  to  the  Earl. 

Next  morning  my  friend  G.  Whitehead  and 
I  went  to  the  Earl  of  Powis's  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields.  When  he  understood  I  was  come  in.  he 
very  soon  came  to  me;  and  when  I  had  ended 
my  country  business  with  him,  I  told  him  I 
wanted  a  little  of  his  advice,  in  a  case  wherein 
our  friends  were  great  sufferers,  by  a  law  that 
was  made  against  them,  and  that  they  were 
severely  whipped  upon  their  backs,  by  the  stat- 
ute of  £20  per  month,  for  not  coming  to  hear 
that  which  is  called  divine  service.  I  told 
him,  that  a  friend  of  ours  had  waited  upon  the 
king,  and  had  told  him  the  whole  state  of 
things,  and  that  the  king  was  very  ready  to 
relieve  us  in  what  he  could,  and  that  an  order 
was  granted  to  that  purpose;  but  it  seemed,  his 
friends  had  taken  the  benefit  of  it,  and  ex- 
cluded us,  etc.  I  desired  his  advice,  whether 
we  should  proceed  farther  in  it,  or  no  ?  he  an- 
swered, by  all  means ;  for,  said  he,  I  will  tell 
you,  that  there  was  taken  from  our  friends  in 
Lancashire  £8000  upon  this  statute,  and  the 
king  and  myself  went  to  see  how  much  of  this 
money  came  into  the  exchequer.  When  we 
saw  it,  it  appeared  that  the  king  was  in  debt  to 
that  account  about  £28,  and  all  tbe  rest  gone. 
I  desired  him,  seeing  it  was  his  advice  that  we 
should  go  on,  and  not  be  discouraged,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  grant,  that  a  friend  of  mine 
might  come  in  and  speak  with  him,  who  was 
more  able  to  give  him  an  account  of  this  busi- 
ness than  myself,  and  who  had  been  with  the 
king  to  get  relief  in  this  matter ;  (  for  George 
Whitehead  staid  all  this  while  in  an  adjacent 
room)  so  he  bade  me  bring  him  up  to  him. 
When  George  came,  he  opened  the  matter  fully 
to  him.  When  he  thoroughly  understood  the 
matter,  he  soon  got  himself  ready,  called  for 
his  coach,  and  bade  me  come  to  him  at  an  ap- 
pointed time ;  and  he  brought  an  absolute  order 
from  the  king,  to  stop  all  proceedings  by 
sheriffs  and  bailiffs  upon  that  account  in  the 
nation.  In  a  short  time,  the  rage,  envy  and 
cruelty  of  such  devouring  men  were  stopt, 
and  I  know  not  that  any  have  been  troubled, 
or  suffered  since  upon  that  Statute.  Blessed 
be  God,  that  hears  the  cries  of  the  poor,  father- 
less, and  widows,  and  sends  relief  to  the  afflicted 


in  his  own  due  time.  I  must  say,  that  the  Earl 
of  Powis  and  his  Countess  were  very  ready  and 
willing  at  all  times  to  do  our  friends  any  kind- 
ness that  lay  in  their  way,  and  to  help  them 
out  of  their  troubles  and  afflictions ;  and  I  am 
apt  to  believe  they  did  it  conscientiously,  for 
there  were  many  of  our  friends  in  several  of 
their  lordships  hereaways,  and  the  Earl  never 
suffered  any  of  us  to  be  fined  for  not  appearing 
in  any  of  his  courts  upon  juries,  or  any  other 
way  or  manner. 

In  the  year  1688,  it  seemed  good  to  King 
James  to  publish  a  declaration  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  ordered  the  bishops  to  send  it 
to  their  several  diocesses,  that  it  might  be  read. 
Seven  of  them  would  not  read  it,  bishop  Lloyd 
aforesaid  was  one  of  them,  therefore  they  were 
committed  to  the  tower.  Then  I  remembered 
that  which  I  spoke  to  the  bishop  at  his  palace 
in  the  year  1681,  when  I  queried  of  him,  what 
if  another  prince  should  arise,  that  would  im- 
pose something  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  do 
for  conscience-sake  ?  And  that  year,  when  at 
London,  I  went  to  visit  him  in  his  troubles; 
and  he  said  to  me,  I  often  thought  of  your 
words,  and  I  could  wish  I  was  in  Pennsylvania 
now  myself.  He  told  me  the  reason  why  they 
could  not  read  the  declaration,  saying,  it  was 
arbitrary,  and  hot  according  to  law,  and  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  conscience  to  them ;  and  others 
were  to  have  their  liberty  by  it  besides  Protes- 
tant dissenters.  He  told  me  also,  that  they 
were  put  on  to  do  those  things  which  they  had 
done  against  dissenters ;  but  when  I  told  him 
of  it  before,  he  could  not  believe  it,  till  it  came 
thus  upon  them.  I  had  acquainted  him  for- 
merly, that  I  had  read  a  sermon  that  was 
preached,  to  prove  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  a 
false  church,  because  she  was  a  persecuting 
church ;  and  now,  said  I,  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Rome  put  you  on,  not  only  to  perse- 
cute upon  the  penal  laws  that  were  made 
against  dissenters,  but  by  those  laws  also  that 
were  made  against  Popish  recusants ;  and  by 
the  same  argument  may  we  and  they  say,  the 
church  of  England  is  a  false  church,  because  it 
is  a  persecuting  church.  The  bishop  said,  they 
did  not  consider  or  know  it  then,  as  they  did 
now.  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  and  he  kindly 
acknowledged  my  visit ;  and  after  some  time 
they  were  released. 

Afterwards  the  bishop  came  to  Welch-Pool 
in  the  assize-week,  and  in  the  evening  sent  for 
me  to  the  high  sheriff's  house;  there  being 
with  him  most  of  the  justices,  and  deputy- lieu- 
tenants of  the  country,  with  many  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  very  civil  to  me.  The  bishop  told 
them,  that  he  had  sent  for  me,  and  that  he  was 
more  beholden  to  me,  than  all  the  men  in  the 
diocess,  for  I  came  to  visit  him  in  his  troubles; 
and  he  desired  of  them  to  do  me  all  the  kind- 
ness they  could,  and  he  would  take  it  as  done 
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to  himself.  When  supper  was  over,  the  bishop 
and  the  high  sheriff  (Edward  Vaughanof 
Llaugedwin)  took  me  into  a  private  room  with 
them,  and  we  discoursed  a  little  about  the  times. 
There  was  some  report  of  the  coming  in  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  in  a  little  time  I  had  an 
account  that  the  prince  was  landed,  which  was 
great  satisfaction  to  the  bishop ;  for  he  said, 
some  prosecuted  him  very  close  for  his  life., 
And  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  made  King 
of  England,  etc.,  and  liberty  of  conscience  was 
established  by  law,  he  and  others  were  well 
satisfied  with  it. 

And  now  I  think  it  worthy  to  take  notice  of 
the  several  kindnesses,  upon  account  of  our 
suffering  friends,  I  received  from  this  bishop 
Lloyd,  in  his  several  diocesses ;  for  as  we  re- 
cord the  hard-heartedness  and  cruelty  we  have 
found  from  unmerciful  persecuting  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  how  many  they  have  made  poor, 
widows,  and  fatherless,  I  think  it  justice  and 
equity  in  us  to  record  all  the  mercy,  tenderness 
and  compassion  we  find  from  those  that  are 
conscientious  and  charitable  among  them :  for 
instance : 

Bishop  Lloyd  being  at  visitation  in  Llanvill- 
ing,  in  this  county  of  Montgomery,  four  peevish 
men,  church-wardens  of  Welch-Pool,  did  intend 
to  prosecute  my  son-in-law  Jacob  Endon,  for  not 
toward  the  repairs  of  their  worship- 
I  went  with  my  son-in-law,  and  waited 
on  the  bishop,  and  told  him  the  case.  He  very 
quickly  called  the  church-wardens  and  told 
them,  there  was  an  act  of  Parliament,  ordering 
a  more  easy  way,  and  with  less  charge,  to  re- 
cover by  distress,  than  to  drive  to  excommuni- 
cations. He  enquired  for  the  act,  which  I  gave 
him ;  and  he  turned  to  that  clause,  read  it  to 
the  wardens,  saying,  that  he  himself  drew  that 
clause  in  the  act ;  and  he  told  them,  how  they 
ought  to  go  to  the  justices  for  a  warrant;  but, 
said  he,  why  will  you  go  to  the  charge  of  a 
warrant  ?  cannot  you  go  and  take.a  pewter  dish, 
or  some  other  thing  near  the  value ;  I  warrant 
they  will  never  sue  you  for  it :  for,  said  he,  we 
must  do  unto  them,  as  we  would  be  done  unto, 
if  we  were  in  their  coadition ;  so  he  quickly 
dispatched  them.  Then  I  told  him,  I  was  come 
moreover  in  the  behalf  of  a  prisoner  on  the  same 
account,  whose  name  was  Richard  Davies  near 
Ruabon  in  Denbighshire ;  and  he  advised  me 
to  go  to  the  chancellor,  Dr.  Wynne,  whom  I 
should  find,  he  said,  a  very  fair  man ;  so  he 
called  him  to  us,  and  left  us  together;  and  then 
I  took  my  leave  of  the  bishop,  acknowledging 
his  kindness.  When  I  had  fully  discoursed 
the  chancellor  about  the  prisoner,  I  found  him 
very  fair ;  and  in  a  little  time  after,  I  heard  my 
friend  R.  Davies  was  discharged ;  and  several 
kindnesses  I  have  had  of  the  chancellor  since. 
When  the  said  wardens  came  home,  they  re- 
ported what  favor  I  had  with  the  bishop,  and 
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were  troubled  thereat ;  but  neither  myself  nor 
son-in-law  were  ever  after  troubled  about  those 
repairs  of  the  worship-house. 

Another  time  when  I  was  going  to  London, 
and  visiting  Friends  in  my  way,  I  called  at 
Timothy  Burberough's  at  Aino  on  the  hill  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  I  understood  he  was 
gone  to  prison.  I  enquired  the  cause  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  his  wife  told  me  the  priest 
of  the  parish  had  left  their  small  tithes,  and 
other  tithes,  till  he  thought  they  amounted  to 
a  considerable  value ;  and  then  he  came  and 
took  away  near  all  that  they  had,  and  sent  him 
to  Northampton  jail,  where  he  had  been  for 
some  time.  I  took  a  memorandum  of  it,  and 
when  I  went  to  London,  I  thought  of  the  afHic- 
tions  and  exercise  of  my  poor  brother.  My  old 
friend,  bishop  Lloyd,  being  then  in  London,  I 
went  to  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  and  I  must 
say,  he  was  very  ready  to  come  to  me.  After 
some  discourse,  I  laid  the  distressed  case  of  my 
friend  T.  Burberough  before  him.  He  an- 
swered, he  did  not  know  what  to  do  in  it,  the 
priest  of  Aino  was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  out 
of  his  diocess.  I  told  him,  if  he  would  be 
pleased  to  write  a  few  lines  to  the  bishop  of 
Peterborough,  ( for  it  was  in  that  diocess,)  I 
said  he  might  peradventure  write  a  few  lines 
to  the  priest  of  Aino,  to  be  more  moderate  and 
conscientious,  in  not  taking  more  than  the  value 
of  that  which  he  called  his  due,  and  casting  the 
poor  man  from  his  family  into  prison  also.  Tlae 
case  I  left  with  the  bishop,  and  he  took  care  to 
send  it  to  the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  who 
sent  to  the  priest  of  Aino ;  and  bishop  Lloyd 
sent  the  priest's  answer,  with  a  letter  from  the 
bishop  of  Peterborough  to  himself,  in  a  letter 
of  his  to  me  near  Welch-Pool ;  which  I  took 
as  a  great  kindness  and  favor  from  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TASK  COMPLETED. 

The  mother's  work  is  never  done,  unless  God 
takes  it  from  her  by  a  special  providence,  until 
her  children  are  old  enough  to  stand  and  to 
act  for  themselves  on  the  stage  of  mature  life. 
From  the  birth  of  her  oldest  to  the  maturity 
of  the  youngest,  she  must  work,  work,  work, 
watch,  watch,  watch,  by  day  and  by  night, 
week  in  and  week  out,  for  months  and  years, 
following  each  other  in  long  succession.  We 
speak  not  of  maternal  work;  of  the  labor  of 
the  hands  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  physical 
nature  ;  the  answering  of,  "  What  shall  we  eat, 
and  what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed  ?"  Money  can  accomplish 
all  this,  if  we  have  it;  and  if  not,  we  will  not 
sigh,  nor  fret,  nor  covet;  for  the  heart-work, 
the  solicitude  of  a  good  mother  for  a  virtuous 
and  honorable  character  in  her  children,  walks 
forth  with  a  bolder,  steadier  step  by  the  side  of 
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frugality  and  daily  labor,  than  it  is  apt  to  do  if 
separated  from  them. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  almost  all  the 
true  greatness,  the  noble  virtues,  the  heroism 
which  the  world  has  seen,  have  arisen  from  the 
lap  of  obscurity,  poverty,  and  toil.  But  the 
work  to  which  we  now  refer  is  that  which  every 
mother,  whether  rich  or  poor,  whatever  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  her  circum- 
stances may  be,  is  required  by  the  most  sacred 
and  rigid  obligations  to  achieve — the  assiduous 
cultivation  of  the  inner  nature,  of  that  which 
makes  the  true  man  or  woman,  that  which  shall 
live  forever  and  ever.  For  this  she  must  be 
always  at  her  post,  with  never  so  much  as  a  re- 
cess from  her  maternal  care  and  solicitude, 
toiling  on,  breaking  up  the  ground,  sowing  the 
seed,  training  the  tender  plant,  enriching  the 
soil,  watering,  nourishing,  stimulating  every 
good  and  pleasant  growth,  until  the  flowers  be- 
gin to  bloom,  and  the  fruit  to  ripen.  Then 
comes  the  heyday  of  enjoyment,  of  rest  and 
comfort  to  the  mother,  in  the  golden  Autumn 
of  her  life,  when  surrounded  by  a  group  of  af- 
fectionate, dutiful,  virtuous  and  noble  sons  and 
daughters,  she  sits  among  them  in  beautiful 
repose — her  face  radiant  in  the  glow  of  her  own 
heart's  ever-burning  love,  and  the  smile  of 
heaven  as  a  halo  of  light  about  her  head — a 
spectacle  to  be  admired  and  envied  of  all.  But 
this  season  of  comfort,  this  "Indian  Summer" 
of  maternal  life,  never,  never  comes  to  those 
who  evade  their  responsibilities,  forsake  their 
trust,  and  leave  their  work  for  others  to  do,  for 
the  sake  of  personal  ease,  sensuous  indulgence, 
or  selfish  gratification.  The  very  thing  they 
seek,  they  lose  by  a  lamentable  and  hopeless 
mistake,  verifying  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
"Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  but 
whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  the 
same  shall  save  it." — Presbyterian  Banner. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  C.'S  QUESTION.  " 

I  believe  Friends  have  never  admitted  the 
necessity  of  violence  in  order  to  maintain  civil 
society.  The  experience  of  its  members  as  in- 
dividuals, and  to  some  extent  as  communities, 
has  shown  that  a  consistent  adherence  to  its 
peaceable  principles  creates  respect  and  esteem 
in  the  minds  of  their  adversaries,  sooner  and 
with  less  suffering  than  fighting.  The  present 
war  is  adding  to  the  list  of  examples  confirming 
this  proposition.  The  use  of  force  on  one  side 
begets  violent  opposition  on  the  other,  for  action 
and  reaction  are  similar  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
material  world.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
sudden  embrace  of  peaceable*  doctrines  by  a 
government  in  the  act  of  gathering  soldiers  for 
war,  would  instantly  calm  the  angry  passions  of 
ignorant  men ;  neither  is  it  expected  that  the 
man  of  peace  will  be  on  that  account  entirely 


exempt  from  suffering.  But  I  think  many  will 
admit,  that  the  amount  of  pain  and  sorrow,  loss 
of  property  and  life  in  the  present  contest, 
yielded  by  either  side  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
passions  of  the  other,  would  have  gone  farther 
to  secure  concession  and  'submission  through 
the  mental  connexion  between  men  of  every 
kind,  than  the  exhibition  of  military  skill  and 
energy.  All  Christian  sects  have  theoretically 
held  peace  to  be  an  essential  element  of  Chris- 
tian character.  But  with  few  exceptions,  since 
Christianity  became  mixed  with  politics,  govern- 
ments and  nations  are  weak  enough  to  make 
plausible  excuses  for  fighting,  and  calling  it 
right  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 

But  individual  consciences  are  responsible 
not  to  governments,  but  to  God  alone ;  and  un- 
less his  directions  are  to  be  set  aside  for  human 
authority,  on  considerations  of  expediency,  they 
are  strictly  binding  so  far  as  ability  is  given  to 
understand  and  follow  them.  On  this  ground 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  considered  those  of 
its  members  who  believe  and  consistently  main- 
tain its  testimonies,  justified  as  citizens,  in  de- 
clining to  bear  a  kind  of  burden  they  never 
contributed  to  make  or  increase. 

Whenever  our  Society  contents  itself  with  a 
mere  formal  assent  to  truths  it  does  not  practice, 
the  chief  distinction  between  it  and  other  sects 
will  pass  away,  and  its  influence  as  a  religious 

body  will  be  lost.   

Woodbury,  8th  mo.  12th,  1863. 


RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Christian  Philosopher  is  no  anomaly,  but 
a  beautiful  expression  of  the  essential  harmony 
of  all  truth.  Knowledge  and  Piety  burn  and 
brighten  with  an  undivided  flame.  Revelatiou 
and  Science  are  continually  enterpreting  one 
another,  while  every  day  the  material  universe 
is  unfolding  a  more  spiritual  significance,  and 
indicating  its  subservience  to  a  spiritual  end. 
But,  after  all,"  in  order  to  be  religious,  it  is  not 
necessary  that,  a  man  should  be  a  philosopher,  and 
it  is  certain  that  often  he  is  a  philosopher  without 
being  religious.  Religion  and  Philosophy  may 
coalesce,  but  they  are  two  different  spheres. 
Philosophy  is  out-looking  and  speculative;  Reli- 
gion is  inner  and  vital.  In  the  scheme  of  Philoso- 
phy, Religion  is  reasoned  out  as  a  consequence,  and 
adopted  as  an  appendage  to  character.  In  the 
true  scheme,  it  is  the  central  germ  of  our  being, 
the  controlling  force  of  life.  The  religion  of 
Philosophy  consists  of  right  views  of  things,  and 
a  prudential  schooling  of  the  passions.  True 
Religion  consists  in  aright  state  of  the  affections 
and  a  renunciation  of  self.  In  one  case,  Relig- 
ion may  "play  around  the  head,  but  come  not 
near  the  heart in  the  other,  it  breaks  up  the 
great  deep  of  conscience,  and  pours  an  intense 
light  upon  the  springs  of  motive.  Philosophy 
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contains  the  idea  of  intellectual  rectitude;  Relig- 
ion, of  moral  obedience.  Philosophy  speaks  of 
virtue;  Religion,  of  holiness.  Philosophy  rests 
upon  development;  Religion  requires  regenera- 
tion. In  short  we  make  an  every-day  distinction 
I  between  the  two,  which  is  far  more  significant 
than  any  verbal  contrast.    It  is  the  one,  rather 

I  than  the  other,  that  we  apply,  in  the  profounder 
1|  experiences  of  our  moral  nature,  in  the  conscious- 
J  ness  of  sin,  and  in  the  overwhelming  calamities 

II  of  life.  The  one  pours  a  purifying,  healing,  up- 
j  lifting  power  into  the  homes  of  human  suffering, 
l  and  into  the  hearts  of  the  ignorant  and  the  poor, 
ithat  the  other  has  not  to  bestow.  Philosophy 

,  I  is  well  under  all  circumstances;  but  it  is  not 
6  jthe  most  inner  element  of  our  humanity  Relig- 
*|ion,  in  its  humility,  penitence  and  faith,  rejoices 

II I  in  a  direct  and  practical  vision,  to  which  Phil- 
Jlosophy,  with  its  encyclopaedia  and  telescope, 
;  j!  cannot  attain. —  Cliapin. 


I  JOHN  KYRLE — u  THE  MAN  OF  ROSS." 

e'i|"  But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross? 
3!  i'Rise,  honest  muse!  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross: 

Pleased  Vaga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds, 
,  ;.  And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds, 

Si  Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  ? 
i]  t'|From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow, 
« j  Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 

|Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 

iiBut  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain, 

■Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain  ? 

JjWhose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  ? 

IjjWhose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 

jjJWho  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 

W  The  Man  of  Ross,'  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
l|  I  Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread  ! 
{,  ijrhe  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread  ; 
\  pe  feeds  yon  alms-house,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 
h  iWhere  age  and  want  sit  Smiling  at  the  gate  : 

II  ijlBim  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest, 
if  |rhe  young  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

S{  lis  any  sick  ?  The  Man  of  of  Ross  relieves, 

I  {'Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes,  and  gives. 

,  Ills  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door, 

[Balked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
M  Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, 

i  And  vile  attorneys^  now  a  useless  race, 
jj  i  Thrice  happy  man  1  enabled  to  pursue 

.  JiVhat  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do  : 
'  f  Oh  say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  ? 
J    What  mines  so  swell  that  boundless  charity? 
i'  (Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 
i)  .  This  man  possessed — five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
,{  !  Blush,  grandeur,  blush  !  proud  courts,  withdraw  your 
blaze ! 

•  iTe  little  stars !  hide  your  diminished  rays. 
:  jAnd  what!  no  monument,  inscription,  stone? 
Oi    3is  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown  ? 

ii  i  iVho  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
j,    Nill  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name  : 

'    Jo  search  it  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die, 

I  Df  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history  ; 
j    Enough  that  virtue  filled  the  space  between, 
i  j  Proved  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been."— Pope. 
'  !j    John  Kyrle  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Dy- 
<  ij  mock,  in  &loustershire.    During  the  time  of 
I  I  he  Commonwealth  he  was  prosecuting  his 


studies  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  with  a  view 
to  practice  at  the  bar.  We  hear  little  about 
him  until  the  year  when  Charles  II.  did  himself 
everlasting  disgrace  by  the  execution  of  Lord 
Russell,  and  then  we  find  him  in  those  troublous 
times  sheriff  of  Herefordshire,  and  holding  the 
post  of  magistrate.  Suddenly,  without  why  or 
wherefore,  we  find  him  in  Ross,  with  five  hun- 
dred a  year  as  his  own,  to  do  what  good  he 
could  j  and  now,  following  the  lines  of  Pope,  I 
could  see  the  good  he  was  enabled  to  achieve  in 
this  place.  He  had  great  taste  in  architecture 
and  gardening ;  and  one  of  his  first  aets  was 
tastefully  to  lay  out  a  field  which  he  had  obtained 
on  lease,  for  the  recreation  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men, and  to  supply  the  town  with  fresh  health- 
ful water  by  the  erection  of  a  fountain.  Still 
having  the  enjoyment  and  health  of  his  neigh- 
bors at  heart,  he  proceeded  to  hang  with  woods 
his  own  estate,  and  under  the  trees  to  place  • 
comfortable  seats,  where  the  weary  traveller 
might  rest  and  contemplate  the  beauties  spread 
out  before  him.  In  this  work  of  beautifying 
the  neighborhood,  John  Kyrle  was  not  simply 
an  on-looker;  he  worked  himself  with  the  labor- 
ers he  employed,  and  many  an  intereting  anec- 
dote is  told  of  his  intercourse  with  the  workmen. 
He  then  gave  himself  up  to  the  improvement 
of  the  church,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 
Every  day  something  or  other  was  carried  from 
his  table  to  the  aged  poor  in  the  almshouse ; 
and  knowing  something  of  medicine,  he  pre- 
scribed and  made  up  the  medicine,  for  those  who 
were  too  destitute'  to  obtain  medical  assistance. 

He  was  exceedingly  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  young  people.  He  was  a  regular  supporter 
of  the  Blue  Coat  School,  and  at  his  death  left 
out  of  his  small  capital  the  sum  of  forty  pounds 
to  its  funds.  As  the  children  of  the  school  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  was  very  anxious  in  respect 
to  their  future,  and  endeavored  to  find  them 
situations  in  which  they  might  be  both  happy 
and  useful.  Many  a  portioned  maid,  many  an 
orphan  apprentice,  blessed  the  good  old  man 
for  the  affectionate  and  munificent  interest  he 
manifested  in  their  well-being.  As  a  peace- 
maker among  his  neighbors,  when  jealousies 
and  heart-burning  arose,  he  was  invaluable;  he 
was  a  great  foe  to  lawyers  and  law  courts,  and 
all  his  influence  went  to  make  offended  parties 
settle  their  difficulties  amongst  themselves,  to 
shake  hands  in  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  and  in 
the  resolution  to  be  better  friends  than  ever  for 
the  future.  His  house  was  always  open  for  the 
poor  and  needy.  Round  the  kitchen  fire  was 
a  large  block  of  wood  on  which  the  poor  used 
to  sit,  and,  having  been  warmed  and  fed,  would 
go  away  blessing  their  benefactor.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  told  of  his  benvolence  of  which  the 
following  is  but  a  faint  sample.  "About  a  year 
after  the  death  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1724,  when  he  had  arrived  at 
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the  great  age  of  eighty-eight,  a  tradesman  of  the 
town  came  to  his  kinsman  and  executor,  and 
said  privately  to  him,  '  Sir,  I  am  come  to  pay 
you  some  money  that  I  owed  to  the  late  Mr. 
Kyrle.'  The  executor,  asking  his  name  and 
address  and  the  amount  of  the  debt,  told  him 
that,  after  looking  over  the  old  gentleman's  ac- 
count book,  he  could  not  find  any  entry  upon 
the  subject.  '  Why,  sir/  said  the  tradesman, 
'  that  I  am  aware  of :  Mr.  Kyrle  said  to  me, 
when  he  lent  me  the  money,  that  he  did  not 
think  I  should  be  able  to  repay  it  in  his  life- 
time, and  that  it  was  very  likely  you  might 
want  it  and  press  me  for  it,  before  I  could  make 
it  up ;  and  so,'  said  he,  1  I  won't  have  any 
memorandum  of  it  beside  what  I  write  and  give 
you  with  it ;  and  do  you  pay  my  kinsman  when 
you  can  :  and  when  you  show  him  this  paper  he 
will  see  that  the  money  is  right,  and  that  he  is 
not  to  take  interest.'" 

That  the  lesson  of  the  good  man's  life  may  be 
more  practical,  we  conclude  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
comments  on  these  lines,  in  his  "Life  of  Pope." 
u  Wonders  are  willingly  told  and  willingly  heard. 
The  truth  is,  that  Kyrle  was  a  man  of  known 
integrity  and  active  benevolence,  by  whose 
solicitation  the  wealthy  were  persuaded  to  pay 
contributions  to  his  charitable  schemes;  this 
influence  he  obtained  by  an  example  of  lib- 
erality exerted  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
power,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  give  more 
than  he  had.  This  account  Mr.  Victor  received 
from  the  minister  of  the  place,  and  I  have  pre- 
served it,  that  the  praise  of  a  good  man  being 
made  more  credible,  may  be  more  solid.  Nar- 
rations of  romantic  and  impracticable  virtue  will 
*be  read  with  wonder,  but  that  which  is  unat- 
tainable is  recommended  in  vain ;  that  good 
may  be  endeavored,  it  must  be  shown  to  be 
possible." — Leisure  Hour. 


They  whom  the  world  calls  idle  are  often 
doing  the  most.  In  villages  and  bye-lanes  open 
eyes  are  always  learning.  A  garden,  a  wood, 
a  pool  of  water,  encloses  a  whole  library  of 
knowledge,  waiting  only  to  be  made  everlasting 
types,  which  nature  in  her  printing  press  never 
breaks  up.  And  surely  he  is  happy  who  is 
thus  taught ;  for  no  man  can  afford  to  be  really  un- 
employed. The  tree,  it  has  been  said,  may  lose 
its  verdure,  the  sun  need  not  count  its  rays ;  be- 
cause the  sun  will  strike  out  new  foliage,  and 
another  night  refills  the  treasury  of  the  day. 
But  the  thinking  faculty  does  not  suffer  waste. 
The  most  saving  and  thrifty  use  of  it  will  only 
make  it  suflicient  for  our  absolute  necessities. — 
R.  A,  Willmott. 


If  thou  wouldst  be  obeyed  being  a  father, 
being  a  son,  be  obedient. — Penn. 


From  the  Scientific  American. 
MARVELS  OF  MAN. 

While  the  gastric  juice  has  a  mild,  bland, 
sweetish  taste,  it  possesses  the  power  of  digest- 
ing the  hardest  food  that  can  be  swallowed.  It 
has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  fibers  of  the 
living  animal,  but  at  the  moment  of  death,  it 
begins  to  eat  them  away  with  the  power  of  the 
strongest  acid. 

There  is  dust  on  sea  and  land — in  the  valley 
and  on  the  mountain  top — there  is  dust  always 
and  everywhere.  The  atmosphere  is  full  of  it. 
It  penetrates  the  noisome  dungeon,  and  visits 
the  deepest,  darkest  caves  of  the  earth.  No 
palace  door  can  shut  it  out;  no  drawer  is  so 
secret  as  to  escape  its  presence.*  Every  breath 
of  wind  dashes  it  upon  the  open  eye  ;  which  yet 
is  not  blinded,  because  there  is  a  fountain  of 
the  blandest  fluid  in  nature  incessantly  empty- 
ing itself  under  the  eyelid,  which  spreads  itself 
over  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  at  every  wink- 
ing, and  washes  every  atom  of  dust  away.  This 
liquid,  so  well  adapted  to  the  eye  itself,  has 
some  acridity,  which,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, becomes  so  decided  as  to  be  scalding  to  the 
skin,  and  would  rot  away  the  eyelids,  were  it 
not  that  along  the  edges  of  them  there  are  lit- 
tle oil  manufactories,  which  spread  over  their 
surface  a  coating  as  impervious  to  the  liquids 
necessary  for  keeping  the  eye-balls  washed 
clean,  as  the  best  varnish  is  impervious  to 
water. 

The  breath  which  leaves  the  lungs  has  been 
so  perfectly  divested  of  its  life-giving  proper- 
ties, that  to  rebreathe  it,  unmixed  with  other 
air,  the  moment  it  escapes  from  the  mouth, 
would  cause  immediate  death  by  suffocation  j 
while,  if  it  hovered  about  us,  a  more  or  less 
destructive  influence  over  health  would  be  oc- 
casioned. But  it  is  made  of  a  nature  so  much 
lighter  than  the  common  air,  that  the  moment 
it  escapes  the  lips  and  nostrils  it  ascends  to 
higher  regions,  above  the  breathing  point,  there 
to  be  rectified,  renovated  and  sent  back  again  re- 
plete with  purity  and  life.  How  rapidly  it 
ascends  is  beautifully  exhibited  any  frosty 
morning. 

But  foul  and  deadly  as  the  expired  air  is, 
nature — wisely  economical  in  all  her  works  i 
and  ways — turns  it  to  good  account  in  the  out- 
ward passage  through  the  organs  of  voice,  and  |i 
makes  of  it  the  whisper  of  love,  the  soft  words 
of  affection,  the  tender  tones  of  human  sympa- 
thy, the  sweet  strains  of  ravishing  music,  and 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  finished  ora- 
tor. 

If  a  well-made  man  be  extended  on  the 
ground,  his  arms  at  right  angles  with  his  body, 
a  circle,  making  the  navel  the  center,  will  just 
take  in  the  head,  the  finger  ends  and  the  feet. 
A  distance  from  "  toe  to  toe  "  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  between  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
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when  the  arms  are  extended.  The  length  of 
the  body  is  just  six  times  that  of  the  foot  ; 
while  the  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  hair  on 
the  forehead  to  the  end  of  the  chin  is  one-tenth 
of  the  length  of  the  whole  stature. 

Of  the  sixty-two  primary  elements  known  in 
nature,  only  eighteen  are  found  in  the  human 
body,  and  of  these,  seven  are  metallic.  Iron  is 
found  in  the  blood ;  phosphorus  in  the  brain  ; 
limestone  in  the  bile ;  lime  in  the  bones ;  dust 
and  ashes  in  all.  Not  only  these  eighteen  hu- 
man elements,  but  the  whole  sixty-two,  of 
which  the  universe  is  made,  have  their  essen- 
tial basis  in  the  four  substances —  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen  and  carbon — representing  the 
more  familiar  names  of  fire,  water,  saltpeter  and 
charcoal.  And  such  is  man,  the  lord  of  the 
earth — a  spark  of  fire — a  drop  of  water — a  grain 
of  gunpowder — an  atom  of  charcoal ! 

But,  looking  at  him  in  another  direction, 
these  elements  shadow  forth  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  a  diviner  nature,  of  an  immortal  exist- 
ence. In  that  spark  is  the  caloric  which 
speaks  of  irrepressible  activity ;  in  that  drop  is 
the  water  which  speaks  of  purity  ;  in  that  grain 
is  the  force  by  which  he  subdues  all  things  to 
himself,  makes  the  wide  creation  the  supplier 
of  his  wants,  and  the  servitor  of  his  pleasures  ; 
while  in  that  atom  of  charcoal  there  is  a  dia- 
mond, which  speaks  at  once  of  light  and  puri- 
ty ;  of  indestructible  and  resistless  progress. 
There  is  nothing  which  outshines  it ;  it  is  purer 
than  the  dew  drop.,  "  Moth  and  rust "  corrupt 
it  not ;  nor  can  ordinary  fires  destroy  it ;  while 
it  cuts  its  way  alike  through  brass,  and  ada- 
mant, and  hardest  steel.  .  In  that  light  we  see 
an  eternal  progression  towards  omniscience ;  in 
that  purity,  the  good  of  divine  nature  ;  in  that 
indestructibility  an  immortal  existence  ;  in  that 
progress,  a  steady  ascension  towards  the  home 
and  bosom  of  God. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


THE  DRAFT. 

As  some  of  our  members  will  doubtless  be 
drafted,  I  am  willing  to  offer  the  following  re- 
marks as  suggestive  of  the  course  I  should 
probably  pursue  if  placed  in  that  position. 

When  notified  of  my  draft  and  required  to 
|  report  myself  at  a  given  place,  or  to  a  given 
officer,  I  would  punctually  comply,  so  far  as  to 
|  present  myself  to  the  officer  named,  and  state 
j  the  reason  why  I  could  not  bear  arms. 

1st.  That  it  is  not  because  of  disloyalty  to 
j  the  government,  but  in  accordance  with  the  es- 
I  tablished  and  well  known  principles  of  our  re- 
ligious society,  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
I  time. 

That  to  be  required  to  bear  arms  and  take 
j  the  life  of  our  fellow  beings,  would  be  as  much 
a  violation  of  our  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 


our  religious  principles,  as  it  would  be  to  re- 
quire Protestants  to  attend  a  Roman  Catholic 
meeting  and  hear  mass. 

2nd.  I  would  inform  the  officer  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  an  arrest  and  confine- 
ment;— that  I  should  always  be  foun<J  at  my 
usual  place  of  residence  and  business;  and  should 
adopt  no  measures  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the 
law;  and  that  whenever  ordered  into  arrest  and 
imprisonment  I  would  repair  to  the  place  desig- 
nated without  being  guarded  by  an  officer,  and 
if  required  would  give  security  for  my  appearance 
at  the  place  of  confinement  designated. 

To  young  Friends  who  are  willing  to  maintain 
our  testimony  against  war,  by  refusing  to  take 
human  life,  the  present  is  an  interesting  and 
trying  period.  They  are  placed  in  a  position 
which  entitles  them  to  the  sympathy  and  kind 
attention  of  their  elder  brethren.  These  should 
not  wait  to  be  applied  to  by  those  who  are  draft- 
ed, but  should  make  it  their  business  to  in- 
quire, seek  out,  and  visit  those  who  may  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  require  counsel  and  sym- 
pathy in  this  hour  of  their  great  extremity,  and 
when  their  pecuniary  circumstances  are  such  as 
to  render  it  necessary,  they  should  receive  as- 
surance, that  if  subjected  to  imprisonment, 
their  families  should  not  suffer  during  their  ab- 
sence. 

Members  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  are  es- 
pecially called  upon  during  the  present  occasion 
to  endeavor  to  perform  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  for  which  that  meeting  was  estab- 
lished, and  for  which  themselves  were  appointed. 
There  are  many  of  these  whose  pecuniary  con- 
cerns and  business  affairs  are  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  give  earnest  and  persevering  attention 
to  this  subject. 

The  proposition  to  offer  security  for  personal 
appearance,  although  perhaps  new,  is  neverthe- 
less strictly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
what  was  practised  by  early  Friends;  for  they 
were  always  willing  when  arrested  to  give  a 
verbal  engagement  to  present  themselves  at 
court,  or  at  prison,  at  any  designated  time :  and 
I  perceive  no  more  impropriety  in  Friends  bind- 
ing themselves  by  a  pecuniary,  than  by  a  ver- 
bal engagement. 

It  is  quite  doubtful,  however,  that  security  for 
appearance,  when  notified,  would  be  received; 
but  an  officer  disposed  to  be  lenient  might  in 
the  case  stated  exercise  his  clemency,  withouc 
perilling  his  own  safety.  At  all  events  some 
such  satisfactory  assurance  on  the  part  of  a  draft- 
ed Friend,  that  he  should  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances evade  the  penalty  of  the  law,  would 
be  a  mitigating  feature  in  his  case. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  course  I 
should  probably  have  pursued  in  my  own  case. 
If  something  more  judicious  or  appropriate  can 
be  proposed,  I  shall  not  regret  having  called 
the  attention  of  concerned  Friends  to  the  sub- 
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j  ect,  which  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  article; 
nor  do  I  desire  any  to  pursue  the  course  herein 
delineated,  unless  upon  mature  reflection  it 
should  accord  with  their  own  judgment. 

Gideon  Frost. 

Matinoceck,  Long  Island,  8th  mo.,  1863. 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  5,  1863. 

Almost  every  week,  we  receive  communica- 
tions relative  to  the  subject  of  "  Friends  and 
.  Government  requisitions."  Some  pf  these  are 
but  the  repetition  of  views  which  have  already 
appeared,  and  others  expressions  of  regret  that 
the  discussion  has  been  introduced  into  our 
paper.  We  recognize  sincere  concern  in  all 
who  have  written  on  the  subject,  while  our  own 
sentiments,  as  expressed  in  an  Editorial  in  No- 
18,  continue  unchanged.  We  still  regard  the 
views  thrown  out  by  N.  R.  as  suggestive,  and  as 
having  reference,  not  to  our  vital  testimony 
against  war,  the  validity  of  which  is  both  stated 
and  implied  throughout  the  essay,  but  to  the 
question,  whether  our  Discipline  on  the  subject 
of  Militia  Fines,  (framed  as  it  was  under  such 
different  circumstances,)  is  adapted  to  the  pres 
ent  case.  We  have  regretted  to  notice  in  some 
of  the  essays  a  want  of  "  sticking  to  the  point," 
which  point  is,  not  how  those  should  act  who 
are  conscientious  against  paying  any  tax,  fine 
or  penalty  which  goes  to  the  support  of  war, 
for  in  regard  to  this,  we  presume  all  would 
agree ;  «but  how  the  Society  should  act  toward 
those  of  its  members  who  have  not  those  scru- 
ples. Had  this  point  been  simply  considered, 
it  would  have  involved  some  very  interesting 
subjects — birthright  membership — the  duty  of 
the  Society  to  use  proper  means  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  the  youngs  a  knowledge  of  and 
love  for  its  principles, — and  some  others  equal- 
ly interesting,  which  we  hope  will  yet  claim  the 
attention  of  gifted  minds  amongst  us. 

It  seems  to  be  implied  in  some  of  the  essays, 
that  as  we  have  a  "  rule  of  Discipline  "  on  the 
subject,  the  matter  is  at  rest.  But  the  question 
•still  remains  whether  the  rule  is  applicable  to 
the  case  ?  It  is  not  likely  that  any  rule  of  our 
Discipline  was  adopted  until  after  it  had  be- 
come a  subject  of  thought  and  even  discussion; 
for  no  doubt  there  have  always  been  in  our 


Society  as  elsewhere  u  many  men  of  many  minds ; 
and  as  these  rules  are  now  binding  upon  us 
they  are  therefore  a  proper  subject  for  our  con- 
sideration. We  have  reason  .  to  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  this  matter  into  our 
paper  has  been  useful;  and  we  should  regret 
to  close  it  while  any  concerned  mind  has  light 
to  throw  upon  it.  Brevity  and  clearness,  and 
a  candid  endeavor  to  come  at  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  writer  whose  views  are  attempted  to 
be  controverted,  and  the  avoidance  of  censure, 
which  we  regret  to  say  has  sometimes  been  in- 
dulged in,  will  greatly  aid  in  producing  unity 
of  sentiment. 


Dibd,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  in  Farm- 
ington,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  4th  of  7th  mo., 
1863,  Sarah  K.  widow  of  the  late  Hugh  Pound,  in 
the  88th  year  of  her  age. 

The  deceased  was  a  member  and  elder  of  Farm- 
ington  Monthly  Meeting,  within  the  compass  of 
which  she  has  lived  nearly  60  years,  having  removed 
to  the  then  uncultivated  wilderness,  now  the  town 
of  Farmington,  in  the  year  1803.  Their  certificate 
of  removal  is  the  first  one  recorded  in  that  Monthly 
Meeting.  Ever  kind  and  affectionate,  the  deceased 
was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said,  that 
to  know  was  to  love,  and  this  sweetness  and  amia- 
bility continued  with  her  through  the  childishness 
of  age.  She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings, 
and  was  able  to  get  out  very  steadily  until  the  past 
winter,  when  her  health  became  too  feeble,  but  on 
recruiting  a  little  she  was  anxious  to  attend  them, 
and  her  last  going  out  was  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  for  Genesee,  which 
proved  too  much  for  her  enfeebled  frame,  and  from 
that  time  she  gradually  sank  away  until  the  final 
close.  Her  life  as  well  as  its  close  assure  us  that 
she  has  been  gathered  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe, 
and  is  now  enjoying  the  fruition  of  her  hopes  in  the 
mansions  of  the  blest. 

 ,  on  Fifth  Day,  the  20th  of  8th  month,  at  his 

residence,  Darby,  Delaware  county,  Penna.,  Josiah 
Bunting,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age. 

— ,  at  East  Hamburg,  8th  month,  17th,  1863, 
Samuel  Webster,  aged  71  years,  1  month  and  9 
days.  For  many  years  he  held  the  station  of  Elder 
and  Overseer,  and  was  a  diligent  attender  of  our 
religious  meetings.  Gentle  and  unobtrusive  in  his 
manners,  he  possessed  many  of  the  virtues  which 
adorn  the  Christian  character,  and  was  most  beloved 
by  those  who  knew  him  best ;  we  can  truly  say  of 
him,  that  "the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

 ,  at  her  residence,  on  Seventh-day,  the  8th 

inst.,  Ann  B.  Brown,  consort  of  the  late  David  Brown, 
in  the  72d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Chatham  Four  Corners,  Columbia  county, 

N.  Y.,  Charles  Coleman,  a  resident  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y- 


Rebellion  in  children  was  made  death  by 
God's  law,  and  in  the  people,  the  next  thing 
to  idolatry,  which  is  renouncing  God,  the  great 
parent  of  all. — Penn. 
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SUNRISE  ON  THE  MOON. 

It  is  well  known  that  gome  new  and  remark- 
ble  facts  connected  with  the  physical  con- 
titution  of  the  moon-  have  been  revealed  by 
he  telescope  within  the  last  few  years;  the 
mar  surface  has  been  measured  and  mapped 
y  several  observers,  and  its  features  laid  down 
rith  as  much  exactness  as  if  the  subject  of 
elineation  was  some  mountainous  region  of  our 
wn  planet.  The  moon's  surface  presents  a 
rondrous  scene  of  lofty  isolated  heights,  craters 
f  enormous  volcanoes,  ramparts,  and  broad  plains 
hat  look  like  the  beds  of  former  seas,  and  present 
emarkable  contrast  to  the  rugged  character  of 
hie  rest  of  the  surface.  That  what  we  look 
pon  are  really  mountaius  and  mountainous 
anges  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
tie  shadow  they  cast  have  the  exact  proportions, 
|b  to  length,  which  they  ought  to  have  from  the 
iclination  of  the  sun's  rays  to  their  position  on 
ae  moon's  surface. 

The  convex  outline  of  the  moon  as  turned 
owards  the  sun  is  always  circular,  and  nearly 
mooth ;  but  the  opposite  border  of  the  enlightened 
art,  instead  of  being  an  exact  and  sharply 
efined  ellipse,  is  always  observed  to  be  extreme- 
f  rugged,  and  indented  with  deep  recesses  and 
rominent  points.     The  mountains  near  the 
order  cast  long  black  shadows,  as  they  should 
vidently  do,  inasmuch  as  the  sun  is  rising  or 
stting  to  those  parts  of  the  moon.  But  as  the  en- 
ghtened  edge  gradually  advances  beyond  them, 
ir,  in  other  words,  as  the  sun  to  them  gains 
Ititude,  their  shadows  shorten ;  and  at  the  full 
loon,  when  all  the  light  falls  in  our  line  of 
ight,  no  shadows  are  seen.    By  micrometrical 
aeasurement  of  the  length  of  the  shadows,  the 
.eights  of  the  more  conspicuous  mountains  can 
e  calculated.  Before  the  year  1850,  the  heights 
f  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  and  ninety-five 
lunar  mountains    had  been   computed,  and 
mongst  them  occur  all  degrees  of  altitude  up  to 
liearly  twenty-three  thousand  feet — a  height  ex- 
ceeding, by  more  than  a  thousand  feet,  that  of 
jlhimborazo  in  the  Andes.    It  is  a  remarkable 
C  ircumstance  that  the  range  of  lunar  Apennines, 
1  s  they  have  been  called,  present  a  long  slope 
in  one  side,  and  precipices  on  the  other,  as  in 
||he  Himalaya  Mountains.    During  the  increase 
J  f  the  moon  its  mountains  appear  as  small 
li-oints  or  islands  of  light  beyond  the  extreme 
dge  of  the  enlightened  part,  those  parts  being 
be  summits  illuminated  by  the  sunbeams  before 
he  intermediate  plain;  but  gradually,  as  the 
I  ght  advances,  they  connect  themselves  with  it 
!*  ad  appear  as  prominences  detached  from  the 
ark  border. 

ij  The  moon,  unlike  the  earth,  has  many  isola- 
ed  mountains,  that  is  to  say,  mountains  not 
"  |  onnected  with  a  group  or  chain — the  mountain 
?  tamed  Tycho,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 


sugar-loaf,  is  an  example  of  this.  The  unifor- 
mity of  aspect  which  the  lunar  mountains  for 
the  most  part  present  is  a  singular  and  striking 
feature.  They  are  wonderfully  numerous,  espe- 
cially towards  the  southern  portion  of  the  disc, 
occupying  quite  the  larger  part  of  the  moon's 
surface,  and  are,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks, 
almost  universally  of  an  exactly  circular  or  cup- 
shaped  form,  fore-shortened,  however,  into  ellip- 
ses toward  the  limb.  The  larger  of  these  eleva- 
tions have  for  the  most  part  flat  plains  within 
from  which  a  small  steep  conical  hill  rises 
centrally.  They  offer,  indeed,  the  very  type  of 
the  true  volcanic  character,  as  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  in  a  map  of  the  vol- 
canic districts  of  the  Campi  PhlegraBi  or  the 
Puy  de  Dome,  but  with  the  remarkable  peculi- 
arity, that  the  bottom  of  the  crater  is,  in  many 
instances,  very  deeply  depressed  below  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  moon,  the  internal  depth 
being  often  twice  or  three  times  the  external 
height.  It  has  been  computed  that  profound 
cavities,  regarded  as  craters,  occupy  two-fifths 
of  the  surface  of  the  moon.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  formations  is  fifty-five  miles 
in  diameter ;  and  to  give  some  idea  of  its  mag- 
nitude, the  late  Professor  Nichol  used  to  say  that, 
could  a  visitor  approach  it,  he  would  see  rising 
before  him  a  wall  of  rock  twelve  hundred  feet 
high,  like  the  precipices  of  Schihallion  in  Perth- 
shire ;  and  on  mounting  this  height,  would  look 
down  a  declivity  or  slope  thirteen  thousand  feet, 
to  a  ledge  or  terrace,  and  below  this  would  see 
a  lower  deep  of  four  thousand  feet  more  :  a  cav- 
ity exceeding,  therefore,  the  height  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  large  enough  to  hold  that  mountain 
besides  Chimborazo  and  Teneriffe.  Again,  the 
lunar  crater,  called  Saussure,  is  ten  thousand 
feet  in  depth.  These  astounding  calculations 
are  founded  on  the  observation  of  the  sun's  light 
falling  on  the  edge,  and  illuminating  the  side  of 
these  gigantic  depths.  The  Dead  Sea,  the 
greatest  known  depression  of  the  earth,  is 
thirteen  hundred  and  forty  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Striae  or  lines  of  light,  which  appear  like 
ridges,  radiate  from  many  of  these  enormous 
craters,  and  might  be  taken  for  lava-currents, 
streaming  outwards  as  they  do  in  all  directions, 
like  rays.  The  ridges  that  stream  from  the 
mountain  called  Tycho  seem  to  be  formed  of 
matter  that  has  greater  power  of  reflecting  light 
than  the  rock  around  it ;  the  crater  named  Co- 
pernicus is  equally  distinguished  by  these  rays. 
The  ridges,  in  some  instances,  cross  like  a  wall 
both  valleys  and  elevations,  and  traverse  the 
plains  as  well  as  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  lunar 
mountains ;  from  which  fact,  and  from  the 
great  distances  they  extend,  it  would  seem  that 
they  are  not  such  lava-streams  as  have  flowed, 
for  example,  from  Etna.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  a  force  acting,  as  it  were,  centrifugally  or 
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explosively,  and  therefore  differeutly  from  the 
force  to  which  we  attribute  the  upheaval  of 
mountain-chains  upon  the  earth,  has  formed  the 
lunar  craters,  and  overspread  the  adjacent  sur- 
face with  the  ridges  or  rays  in  question. 

In  Professor  Phillips'  recent  contributions  to 
a  Report  on  the  Physical  Aspect  of  the  Moon, 
he  notices  another  class  of  phenomena — certain 
remarkable  rills  in  the  mountains  mapped  as 
Aristarchus,  Archimedes,  and  Plato.  The  last 
exhibits  a  larger  crater;  and  a  bold  rock  which 
juts  into  the  interior  has  been  seen  during  the 
morning  illumination  to  glow  in  the  sunshine 
like  molten  silver,  casting  a  well-defined  shadow 
eastward.  The  object  known  as  the  Stag's-horn 
Rill,  east  of  the  mountain  Thebit,  appears  to  be 
what  geologists  call  a  fault  or  dyke,  one  side 
being  elevated  above  the  other.  Professor 
Phillips  mentions  a  group  of  parallel  rills  about 
Campanus  and  Hippalus,  and  he  traces  a  rill 
across  and  through  the  old  crater  of  the  latter 
mountain.  All  the  rills  appear  to  be  rifts  or 
deep  fissures  resembling  crevasses  of  a  glacier  j 
they  cast  strong  shadows  from  oblique  light,  and 
even  acquire  brightness  on  one  edge  of  the  cav- 
ity. Their  breadth  appears  to  be  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  or  yards.  The  mountain  G-assendi 
is  remarkable  for  rough  terraces  and  ridges 
within  the  rings  which  form  the  crater.  In  the 
interior  area  there  are  central  elevations  of 
rocky  character,  which  are  brought  into  view  by 
the  gradual  change  in  the  direction  of  the  inci- 
dent solar  rays  as  the  lunar  day  advances.  In 
Lord  Rosse's  magnificent  reflecting  telescope, 
the  flat  bottom  of  the  crater,  called  Albategnius, 
is  seen  to  be  strewed  with  blocks  not  visible  in 
inferior  telescopes;  while  the  exterior  of  another 
volcanic  mountain  (Aristillus)  is  scored  all  over 
with  deep  gullies  radiating  towards  its  center. 

The  phenomena  to  which  we  have  now  briefly 
adverted  are  regarded  as  decisive  marks  of  vol- 
canic force,  and  the  apparent  absolute  repose  of 
the  moon's  surface  at  the  present  time,  affords 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  violent  action  of 
which  it  must  have  been  the  scene  in  bygone 
times. 

The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  that  our 
knowledge  is  limited  to  one  hemisphere  or  face 
of  the  moon,  in  consequence  of  the  period  of  its 
rotation  upon  its  axis  corresponding  with  the 
.period  of  its  revolution  round  the  earth. — Ex- 
change Paper. 


MOURNING  APPAREL. 

Dr.  Butler,  of  Trinity  Church,  Washington, 
in  a  recent  discourse,  spoke  quite  strongly 
against  the  wearing  of  mourning  apparel,  an- 
nouncing his  "  decided  objection  to  the  practice 
of  putting  on  mourning  for  the  dead.  You 
will  permit  me,"  he  said,  "  with  all  respect  to 
the  sentiments  of  others,  to  utter  my  very  long 


sand  matured  convictions  upon  it.  Its  evils 
seem  to  be  manifold.  It  looks  like  a  uniform 
organized  rebellion  against  the  providence  of 
Cod.  It  sheds  gloom  over  the  streets,  through 
the  churches,  and  in  the  house.  It  creates  an 
impression  in  the  world  of  absence  of  comfort 
and  consolation.  It  helps  to  perpetuate  sorrow, 
when  the  Christian  duty  is  to  cultivate  peace 
and  joy.  I  respect  the  sentiment  which  leads 
those  who  are  bereaved  to  put  away  gay  colors, 
and  wear  those  which  are  gloomier.  But  let  not 
the  fancied  respect  for  the  dead,  or  fear  that  one 
may  not  seem  to  mourn  enough,  lead  us  into  the 
most  mistaken  conviction  that  sorrow  is  a  duty. 
When  it  is  a  duty,  let  grace  convert  it  into  a 
peaceful  joy.  Let  it  not  lead  us  into  the  ego- 
tism of  obtruding  our  sorrow  into  the  world,  and  j 
a  wrong  against  Christianity  by  making  it  wear  I 
a  livery  of  despair,  and  a  wrong  to  the  world  by 
being  objects  of  gloominess,  when  our  present  ! 
peace  should  be  a  perpetual  testimony  to  the 
high  joys  and  the  sufficient  consolation  of  a 
Christian  faith." 


THE  USE  OP  LEAVES. 

If  the  office  of  the  leaves  of  plants  were  bet- 
ter understood,  cultivators  would  not  commit  so 
many  mistakes.  There  is  certainly  a  great  im- 
provement in  this  respect ;  yet  we  often  see  room 
for  still  more,  even  with  some  of  considerable  ex- 
perience and  skill.  What  is  known  by  many 
on  the  subject,  is  chiefly  made  up  of  a  few  iso- 
lated facts  ;  a  proper  understanding  of  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  mode  in  which  leaves  perform 
their  office,  would  make  the  whole  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, where  now  there  is  but  an  imperfect  or 
dim  comprehension  of  the  subject. 

Leaves  are  the  great  organs  of  evaporation. 
The  surface  of  a  leaf  throws  off  moisture  more 
rapidly  than  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  sur- 
face of  water  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  breathing  pores,  through  which  moisture 
passes  out  and  air  is  absorbed,  although  so  small 
as  to  require  a  good  microscope  for  seeing  them, 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  range  from  1,000 
to  170,000  on  a  square  inch  of  surface.  The 
apple  and  pear  have  25,000  to  30,000  to  the 
square  inch.  A  go  ,d  thrifty  full-grown  apple 
tree,  has  about  500,000  leaves,  and  the  breath- 
ing pores  they  all  contain  must  be  more  than  a 
thousand  million. 

The  leaves  of  weeds  carry  off  the  moisture 
from  the  earth,  and  not  only  exhaust  its  fertility 
and  crowd  and  smother  useful  plants,  but  sub- 
ject these  plants  to  the  detrimental  influences 
of  drought.  We  occasionally  see,  even  "ia 
print,"  the  recommendation  to  allow  weeds  to 
grow  about  plants  iu  a  dry  time,  in  order  to 
shade  them  from  drought.  It  would  be  as  wise 
to  throw  dry  brush  on  a  fire  to  extinguish  it. 
Novices  not  unfrequently  propose  to  let  the 
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grass  grow  about  young  trees  to  shade  the  soil 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  is  equally  pre- 
posterous. Dr.  Hales'  well  known  experiment 
should  not  be  forgotten,  where  a  tuft  of  grass  was 
placed  under  a  cold  bell-glass  in  a  dry  time,  and 
the  moisture  from  the  rapidly  exhaling  leaves 
condensed,  and  in  two  minutes  ran  in  drops 
down  the  sides  of  the  glass.  A  surface  of  mel- 
low and  moist  earth  would  have  afforded  noth- 
ing like  such  a  supply  of  water.  It  may  there- 
fore be  set  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  sur- 
face of  soil  covered  with  vegetable  growth  be- 
comes dry  most  rapidly;  next  to  this  is  a  hard, 
baked,  or  crusted  surface  j  while  a  mellow  soil, 
possessing  the  characteristics  of  a  sponge,  will 
hold  moisture  a  long  time.  This  is  the  reason 
that  underdrained  land  will  withstand  drought 
better  than  land  not  drained — it  always  keeps 
mellow. 

What  is  the  reason  that  a  fruit  tree  cannot 
be  trausplanted  when  in  full  leaf  ?  A  main  rea- 
son is  that  the  uninjured  leaves  carry  off  the 
water  of  the  tree  faster  than  the  injured  roots, 
denuded  and  checked  in  the  performance  of 
their  offices,  can  supply.  The  tree  inevitably 
withers.  In  spring  or  autumn,  when  there  are 
no  leaves,  and  nothing  but  the  bark  from  which 
to  evaporate  moisture,  the  work  may  be  safely 
performed — especially  if  the  branches  are  re- 
duced so  as  to  correspond  with  the  reduction  of 
the  root  consequent  on  removal.  The  leaves 
which  are  to  come  out  on  these  branches  should 
not  be  so  numerous  as  to  carry  off  water  faster 
than  the  lessened  and  enfeebled  roots  can  sup- 
ply properly.  Quite  young  trees,  when  partial- 
ly in  leaf,  may  be  frequently  set  out  in  a  moist 
time,  by  pruning  away  the  longest  shoots  with 
the  largest  leaves,  leaving  the  partially  dormant 
buds  to  break  and  form  a  new  supply. 

Planters,  not  understanding  the  office  of 
leaves,  often  make  a  serious  mistake  by  water- 
ing trees  too  copiously  in  spring  before  the 
leaves  appear.  The  roots  are  water-soaked  and 
injured.  The  bark  evaporates  but  slowly  at  this 
time,  and  it  is  better  to  wet  the  bark  merely  once 
a  day  or  oftener,  until,  by  expanding,  the  leaves 
produce  a  motion  to  the  sap  and  carry  off  super- 
abundant moisture.  Half  withered  trees,  new- 
ly set  out,  have  been  entirely  restored  by  thus 
watering  the  stem  and  shoots,  and  if  necessary 
preserving  the  moisture  by  a  loose  wrapping  of 
straw. 

Mistakes  are  also  made  by  giving  plants  in 
pots  as  much  water  when  but  two  or  three  leaves 
have  come  out,  as  when  the  number  has  in- 
creased to  fifty  or  a  hundred,  and  when  they  carry 
off  water  many  times  more  rapidly. 

Strawberries  transplanted  in  summer  should, 
for  the  same  reason,  have  all  the  large  leaves 
cut  off,  leaving  only  the  smaller  ones  which  are 
just  expanding. 

Nurserymen,  whose  business  requires  them 


to  cut  shoots  for  budding,  are  familiar  with  the 
necessity  of  cutting  off  immediately  all  the 
leaves,  to  prevent  the  shrivelling  of  the  bark. 

Cut  off  two  shoots  in  a  hot  day,  take  off  the 
leaves  from  one  only,  and  throw  both  down  in 
the  sun.  The  leafy  one  will  soon  wither;  the 
denuded  one  will  remain  plump  a  long  time. 

We  have  known  novices  to  leave  the  foliage 
on  with  the  mistaken  expectation  of  their  af- 
fording shade  to  the  shoots,  but  they  soon  found 
all  withered  together. 

Another  office  of  leaves  is  to  furnish  food  for 
the  growing  plant  aud  fruit.  Strip  off  the 
leaves  at  midsummer,  and  both  fruit  and  shoots 
will  immediately  stop  growing.  This  is  the 
reason  that  the  leaf-blight  has  of  late  years  prov- 
ed so  disastrous  to  the  seedling  pear  trees,  and 
was  formerly  so  much  so  to  the  plum.  We  have 
seen  all  the  leaves  drop  from  a  tree  loaded  with 
plums  half  grown,  and  before  any  of  their  flavor 
was  developed.  They  stopped  growing  at  once, 
and  although  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays, 
showed  no  indications  of  coloring  or  ripening. 

In  a  few  weeks  a  second  crop  of  leaves  came 
out,  the  plums  increased  in  growth,  and  ripened 
into  rich,  sweet  flavor.  Sometimes  gardeners 
remove  the  leaves  from  tomato  plants,  to  let  in 
the  sun  on  the  fruit ;  a  wiser  course  would  be  to 
give  all  the  sunlight  to  the  leaves.  Fruit  with- 
out leaves  will  not  redden  into  maturity ;  with 
well  grown  leaves,  and  entirelv  shaded  by  them, 
the  fruit  will  mature  perfectly.  This  rule  will 
apply  to  the  management  and  ripening  of  grapes, 
gooseberries,  and  all  other  fruits.  Summer  pru- 
ning is,  however,  useful,  by  thinning  out  super- 
abundant leaves  and  shoots,  and  allowing  the 
healthy  development  and  growth  of  those  that 
remain.  A  crowded  mass  of  half  green  foliage 
gives  small  and  half  grown  fruit,  not  because 
the  sun  cannot  reach  the  fruit,  but  because  the 
leaves  themselves  are  excluded  from  its  in- 
fluence. 

Plants  kept  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
deprived  wholly  of  leaves,  cannot  breathe,  and 
perish.  The  roots  of  Canada  thistles,  and. other 
weeds  which  spread  underground,  may  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  season  by*  preventing  the  formation 
of  leaves.  If  kept  constantly  cut  off  at  the  sur- 
face, or  smothered  with  a  thick  coating  of  straw 
or  boards,  or  by  repeated  deep  plowings,  these 
weeds  perish.  Where  a  large  portion  of  the 
leaves  are  kept  closely  cropped,  the  plant  grows 
more  imperfectly  for  it ;  this  is  the  reason  that 
the  roots  of  clover  in  closely  pastured  fields  do 
not  grow  as  large  as  in  meadows,  where  the  full 
amount  of  leaves  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  whole  plant.  A  closely  cropped  pasture 
cannot  therefore  yield  so  much  feed  as  one  where 
the  herbage  is  allowed  to  attain  a  greater  height. 
—  Country  Gentleman. 

No  man  is  so  destitute  as  the  ignorant  man. 
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JEWELS  AND  GEMS. 

Flowers  of  the  inner  Earth,  that  never  fade, 

But  bloom  unchanged  for  centuries  unseen, 
In  radiance  born  of  darkness,  and  yet  made 
To  double  daylight's  sheen  ; 

Mysterious  children  of  Earth's  hidden  deeps, 

Strangers  to  sun,  and  stars,  and  crystal  sphere — 
Some  wondrous  secret  life  within  you  sleeps, 
That  hath  no  symbol  here. 

I  see  a  quiv'ring  strife  within  you  waged, 

A  heart  of  light  convulsed  in  chained  control, 
As  though  within  the  adamant  were  caged 
A  struggling  new-born  soul. 

The  Diamond,  in  its  restless  rainbow  blaze, 

With  essence  of  th'  unquiet  Aurora  filled  ; 
The  Ruby,  in  whose  core  of  focused  raya 
The  sunset  is  distilled  ; 

The  steadfast  Emerald,  with  her  planet-light, 
Like  earth  in  summer  sunshine  all  attired  ; 
The  Sapphire,  shrine  of  truth,  keen,  pure  and  bright, 
With  Heaven's  own  light  inspired  ; 

The  Carbuncle,  in  whose  volcano-heart 

Has  Mother  Earth  instilled  the  fearful  blood 
That  cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  till  it  start 
To  judgment  in  a  flood  ; 

Pearls,  sad  as  frozen  tears  upon  a  shroud, 
And  pallid  as  the  spectre-moon  by  day  j 
The  Opal,  fraught,  like  tender  morning-cloud, 
With  shifting  tfnt  and  ray  ; 

The  golden  gleaming  Topaz,  that  hath  caught 
A  struggling  sunbeam  in  its  heart  of  rock  ; 
The  Gem,  whose  tint  from  glacier-depths 
brought, 
The  living  spring  to  mock — 

Has  each  a  life  peculiar  and  apart, 

Long  sealed  in  darkness  in  the  rock,  and  first 
Waked  when  the  chisel  on  its  blinded  heart 
Let  Heaven's  Ml  radiance  burst. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
HAPPY    OLD  AGE. 


I  feel  that  age  has  overta'en 

My  steps  on  life's  descending  way, 
But  time  has  left  no  lingering  pain. 

No  shadow  of  an  evil  day  ; 
Aad  you,  my  children,  gather  near 

To  smooth  and  solace  my  decline, 
And  I  have  hope  that  your  career 

Will  be  as  blest  as  mine. 

Not  all  exempt  has  been  my  sky 

From  threatening  storm  and  lowering  cloud, 
But  sunbursts  shed  from  source  on  high 

Have  cheered  my  spirit  when  it  bowed. 
Not  all  without  the  shard  and  thorn 

Has  been  my  path  from  first  to  last  ; 
But  springs  and  flowers  of  Mercy  born, 

Have  soothed  me  as  I  passed. 

And  now  my  mind,  all  clear  and  cool- 
As  I  serenely  talk  or  muse — 

Is  tranquil  as  yon  glassy  pool, 
Reflecting  Autumn's  sunset  hues. 

Time  has  not  dulled  my  moral  sense, 
Nor  has  it  dimmed  my  mental  sight ; 

No  passions  weaken  my  defense, 
No  doubts  and  cares  affright. 


But  Retrospection,  even  yet, 

Will  lead  me  through  past  trodden  ways, 
And  I  remember — why  forget  ? — 

The  magic  of  my  early  days  ; 
All  nature  so  divinely  wrought, 

The  unraveled  mystery  of  things, 
Awoke  me  to  exalted  thought, 

And  lent  my  spirit  wings. 

And  I  remember  how  I  grew 

Up  to  the  sunny  noon  of  youth, 
From  youth  to  manhood,  till  I  knew 

That  love  was  near  akin  to  truth. 
My  trials  bravely  overcome  ; 

My  triumphs,  not  of  purpose  vain — 
All  these,  with  vague  but  pleasant  hum, 

Still  murmur  through  my  brain. 

My  children,  offspring  of  a  tree 

Whose  top  is  hoary  with  decay, 
Whose  trunk  is  shaken  as  may  be 

Before  it  falls  and  fades  away — 
Receive  what  faithful  men  unfold, 

Revere  what  truthful  men  proclaim, 
And  before  Heaven  and  man  uphold 

The  honor  of  my  name. 

For  me,  I  have  no  mortal  fear, 

No  tremblings  as  I  hurry  down  ; 
My  way  is  clear,  the  end  is  near, 

The  goal,  the  glory,  and  the  crown. 
Then  shed  no  bitter  tears  for  me, 

As  ye  consign  me  to  the  dust  ; 
Rather  rejoice  that  I  shall  be 

With  God,  my  strength  and  trust. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Homer  Eachus. 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 
THE  USE  OP  WOODS  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD  OP 
NATURE. 

Among  the  different  plant  communities  which, 
collectively  considered,  are  called  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  the  woods  undoubtedly  take  the  first 
rank.  Trees  are  indeed  the  supreme  rulers  of 
the  plant-world.  When  grouped  together  into 
forests,  they  exercise  an  important  influence  on 
the  climate  of  countries ;  and  not  only  is  the 
life  of  the  lowly  plants  which  they  overshadow 
connected  with  their  existence  by  the  most  in- 
timate ties,  but  even  the  prosperity  and  the 
well-being  of  man  himself. 
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The  woods  show  us,  in  the  clearest  and  most  i 
direct  manner,  the  reciprocity  of  action  which 
subsists  among  the  different  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  If  the  trees  and  other 
plants  did  not  grow  together  in  communities, 
their  life  as  individuals  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  endangered.  United  together,  trees 
mutually  shelter  each  other  on  all  sides  against 
storms  and  the  drying  effect  of  the  sun's  rays. 
This  reciprocity  of  action  is  highly  interesting. 
Thus,  herbaceous  plants  and  grasses  envelop 
the  earth  with  a  protective  covering.  They 
allow  the  sunbeams  access  to  the  young  seed- 
lings, and  also  give  them  a  sufficient  amount  of 
shade,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  are  prevented  from 
drying  the  soil,  and  thus  injuring  their  young 
life.  It  is  thus  that  trees  grow  up  at  first  under 
the  shadow  of  the  smallest  members  of  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  only  to  reciprocate,  as  they  ap- 
proximate to  the  period  of  their  maturity  and 
strength,  the  favors  which  they  received  in  the 
hours  of  weakness  and  infancy.  Under  their; 
summits  the  shadowed  earth  retains  its  mois- 
ture, and  the  herbaceous  plants  and  grasses — 
these  poorer  plant-children  of  Nature — are  thus 
fed,  whose  tender  rootlets  have  not  the  ability, 
like  the  roots  of  trees,  to  draw  their  moisture 
.deeply  out  of  the  earth.  So  also,  when  show- 
jers  of  rain  fall  on  forests,  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
catch  the  drops,  break  the  force  of  their  descent, 
and  the  plants  thus  sheltered  drink  in  the 
moisture  of  the  storm,  whilst  they  escape  its 
violence.  The  moss-covering,  too,  which  forms 
on  the  ground  in  woods,  at  least  in  temperate 
climates,  continues  to  retain  the  fallen  moisture 
long  after  the  storm  has  passed  and  sun  smiles 
brighten  the  earth,  whilst  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  prevents  its  evaporation. 

It  follows  that  a  wooded  soil  is  favorable  to 
sjthe  production  of  springs ;  also,  that  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  moisture  in  the  woods,  and 
llhe  constant  evaporation  from  them,  will  pro- 
■piice  a  cooler  atmosphere,  and  therefore  a  lower 
jpegree  of  temperature,  in  a  country  where  they 
Abound.    It  is  not  difficult  to  make  this  intelli- 
gible to  the  reader.    The  ocean,  winds,  and 
<woods  may  be  regarded  as  the  several  parts  of 
1 1  grand  distillatory  apparatus.    The  sea  is  the 
|ooiler  in  which  vapor  is  raised  by  the  solar  heat, 
J  he  winds  are  the  guiding  tubes  which  carry  the 
yapor  with  them  to  the  forests,  where  a  lower 
I  emperature  prevails.   This  naturally  condenses 
|;he  vapor,  and  showers  of  rain  are  thus  distilled 
rom  the  cloud-masses  which  float  in  the  atmos- 
;  inhere  by  the  woods  beneath  them.    The  grate- 
ul  moisture  descends  on  the  thirsty  landscape, 
eplenishing  its  numerous  springs.    The  little 
streamlets  which  issue  from  them  continue  to 
■  |  low,  and  a  confluence  of  their  waters  forms 
'  >rooks  and  rivers,  the  natural  arteries  of  a 

•  iountry,  and  the  natural  means  of  intercourse 

•  md  commerce. 


The  Turks,  although  only  a  semi-civilized 
people,  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  cooling  influ- 
ence which  forests  exercise  on  the  spot  where 
they  are  located.  There  is,  at  this  day,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  a  splendid 
wood  of  the  finest  beech  and  oak,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  law,  because  it  feeds  a  spring,  the 
water  of  which  supplies  the  whole  city.  It  is 
conducted  there  by  an  aqueduct. 

When  a  country  is  deprived  of  its  forests, 
the  springs  and  rivulets  are  exhausted,*  and 
the  climate  is  rendered  warmer  and  drier. 
Hence,  where  there  is  a  temperate  zone,  and  an 
incessant  supply  of  moisture  from  the  neighbor- 
ing seas,  the  woods  are  of  far  less  consequence ; 
in  fact,  it  is  far  better  to  cut  them  down,  for 
they  make  the  climate  too  moist  and  cold,  and 
prevent  the  successful  cultivation  of  soil.  The 
present  agricultural  condition  of  Finland,  in 
Northern  Russia,  establishes  this  fact ;  for  the 
removal  of  its  woods  has  dried  up  its  swamps, 
and  forwarded  cultivation,  whilst  it  has  render- 
ed the  climate  milder  and  more  habitable.  But 
where  the  country  is  not  situated  near  seas  or 
oceans,  and  the  climate  is  continental,  then  man 
must  be  careful,  in  cutting  down  the  woods,  not 
to  transgress  the  limits  which  nature  has  pre- 
scribed. 

Where  there  are  mountains,  the  woods  must 
be  allowed  to  stand.  A  wood,  by  the  roots  of 
its  trees,  as  well  as  by  its  thick  moss  or  grass 
covering,  binds  together  the  soil  on  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  mountains,  and  thus  in  the  most  natu- 
ral and  simple  manner  strengthens  it.  If  we 
take  the  wood  away,  the  springs  are  dried  up. 
and  the  moss  or  grass  covering  disappears.  The 
power  of  the  rain,  no  longer  broken  by  millions 
of  leaves,  and  by  the  grassy  mantle,  comes  down 
in  unrestrained  violence,  and  the  loose  soil, 
torn  from  the  mountain-side,  is  carried  down 
into  the  subjacent  valleys.  Here  it  settles  as 
sand  and  mud,  which  fills  up  the  brooks  and 
rivers,  and  renders  their  waters  turbid,  so  that 
they  overflow  their  banks,  and  inundate  the 
plains.  This  sand  and  mud  is  left  on  the  grass- 
covering  of  the  plains  when  the  storm  subsides, 
and  the  waters  return  to  their  accustomed  chan- 
nels. But  every  farmer  knows  that  crops  of 
hay  raised  on  meadow  frequently  inundated  are 
worthless  as  food  for  cattle.  At  length,  in  the 
course  of  years,  these  swampy  pastures  become 
overspread  with  sand;  the  former  riches  and 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  slowly  disappear, 

*  This  is  eminently  true  of  Spain,  whose  great 
central  plateau,  as  we  observed  a  few  summers  ago 
in  travelling  over  it,  is  almost  entirely  denuded  of 
its  primeval  forests,  leaving  it  in  summer  dry,  bar- 
ren of  grass,  and  dreary.  The  springs  and  rivers 
in  summer  are  nearly  dried  up.  We  inquired  the 
reason  ;  the  answer  was  and  is,  that  the  inhabitants 
cut  down  the  trees  many  years  ago,  because  they 
said  the  woods  harbored  birds  which  destroyed  the 
grain.    Miserable  folly!  —  Ed.  Eclectic. 
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and  the  once  happy  valley  becomes  uninhabita- 
ble. But  this  is  not  all.  The  whole  landscape 
gradually  changes,  an  entirely  new  plant-cover- 
ing is  produced,  and  in  warmer  climates,  pois- 
onous gases  are  developed  from  the  swamps,  as 
in  the  Pontine  marshes  of  Italy.  It  is  thus 
that  mischief  done  to  the  woods  on  mountains  is 
a  bequest  of  destruction  to  coming  genera- 
tions. 

No  country  in  the  world  was  formerly  more 
healthy  or  more  richly  cultivated  than  Italy, 
once  the  V  Garden  of  Europe,"  now  only  an 
extensive  morass.  Where  at  one  time  the  rich- 
est life  prevailed,  gloomy  death  threatens  to  ex- 
tinguish its  fresh  torch.  He  is  aided  by  mala- 
ria, a  disease  whose  existence  is  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  unhealthy  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  in  the  stagnant  marshes  so 
abundant  in  the  country.  The  poisonous  efflu- 
vium spreads. 

Ague,  liver,  and  hypochondriacal  affections 
are  in  its  train.  Pale  and  yellow  complexions, 
with  weak  eyes,  a  swollen  abdomen,  and  a 
wearisome  gait,  the  accompaniments  of  these 
diseases,  are  every  where  to  be  seen  among  the 
poor  inhabitants,  the  greater  portion  of  whom 
are  carried  off  prematurely.  What  has  made 
this  once  prosperous,  healthy,  and  populous 
country  so  poor,  diseased,  and  deserted  1  The 
woods  have  been  removed  from  its  mountains  ! 
Look  at  the  map,  and  you  will  see  that  these 
run  through  the  center  and  north-western  por- 
tions of  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  Apennines 
are  at  present  almost  entirely  denuded  of  the 
noble  forests  which  once  flanked  and  protected 
their  sides,  and  all  travellers  agree  that  there  is 
now  no  c®untry  so  miserable  as  that  which  is 
included  in  what  is  called  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  which  lies  along  the  Apennine 
chain,  between  Genoa  and  Naples. 

Leaving  Italy  for  Germany,  the  traveller  will 
find  that  the  country  also  is  not  exempt  from 
evil  results  wherever  its  mountain-woods  have 
been  removed.  A  journey  amongst  the  forests 
of  Thuringia  and  the  Harz  Mountains  furnishes 
abundant  vouchers  of  this  fact.  Woods  are  also 
useful  along  the  sea-shore,  where  the  coast  is 
low  and  sandy,  as  their  roots  bind  together  the 
loose  sand,  and  prevent  its  being  drifted  in- 
land by  the  sea  breezes.  One  or  two  examples 
will  show  this  in  a  striking  light. 

The  sea-sand  having  overflowed  the  country 
situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gascogne,  on 
the  western  coast  of  France,  and  threatened  to 
make  it  valueless  and  uninhabitable,  Bremon- 
tier,  a  resident  of  the  province,  succeeded  in 
opposing  an  effectual  barrier  to  its  further  prog- 
ress by  planting  a  wood.  He  first  of  all  plant- 
ed the  sand-loving  bloom  (Sarothamnus  scopa- 
rius,)  and  produced  in  its  shade  young  pine- 
trees,  and  so  brought  the  overflow  of  the  sea- 
sand  to  a  stand-still. 


By  reference  to  the  map  of  Prussia,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  situated  in  Eastern  Prus- 
sia, between  latitude  54°  15v  and  54°  45N  north, 
and  longitude  19°  15'  and  20*  25r  east,  an  ex- 
tensive lagoon,  called  the  Frische  Haff  or  Fresh 
Gulf,  which  is  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  the 
Frische-Nehrung,  or  Fresh  Beach,  a  tongue  of 
land  thirty-eight  miles  in  length  by  one  in 
breadth,  the  north-east  extremity  of  which  com- 
municates with  the  Baltic  by  a  channel  half  a 
mile  across.  The  low  shores  along  this  coast 
are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the .  Gulf  of  Dant- 
zic,  and,  in  the  middle  ages,  its  dunes  or  hills 
of  blown  sand,  which  stretch  almost  from  Dant- 
zic  to  Pillau,  were  covered  with  a  thick  pine- 
forest  and  an  undergrowth  of  heath.  King 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia  wanted  money. 
One  of  his  noblemen,  wishing  to  secure  his 
favor,  promised  to  procure  it  him  without  loan 
or  tax,  if  he  would  permit  these  forests  to  be! 
removed.  The  king  not  only  allowed  the  for- 
ests in  Prussia  to  be  cleared,  which  at  that 
time  were  certainly  of  little  value,  but  he  also 
permitted  the  whole  of  the  woods  on  the  Fris- 
che-Nehrung to  be  felled,  so  far  as  they  were 
Prussian.  The  financial  operation  was  perfect- 
ly prosperous;  the  king  had  money.  But  in 
the  elementary  operations  which  followed  there- 
from, the  state  received  such  an  injury  that 
its  effects  remain  over  to  this  day.  The  sea- 
winds  can  now  sweep  unimpeded  over  the  de- 
nuded hills,  and  Frische-Haff  is  already  half 
filled  with  sand — its  depth  being  now  in  no 
place  more  than  twelve  feet — and  sedges  grow 
for  some  distance  in  its  shallowing  waters, 
threatening  to  convert  it  into  a  monstrous 
swamp ;  the  anchorage  extending  between  Eli 
bing,  the  sea,  and  Konigsburg  is  endangered,! 
and  the  fisjiing  in  the  Haff  injured.  In  vain 
have  all  possible  efforts  been  made,  through 
sand-heaps  and  pastures  of  coarse  sea  grass,  to 
cover  again  these  hills  with  matted  roots ;  the 
wind  mocks  at  every  exertion.  The  operation! 
of  the  Prussian  nobleman  brought  the  king 
200,000  thalers  or  £45,000  ;  now  the  people 
would  give  millions  if  they  had  the  woods  back  ! 
again. 

The  woods  in  their  united  might  are  truly  a 
natural  fascine  or  fortification,  which  serves  tc 
withstand  the  perpetual  encroachments  of  the 
sand-hills  on  low  and  exposed  shores  ;  growing! 
on  the  sides  of  mountains,  they  stay  the  prog-1 
ress  of  glaciers,  and  protect  the  inhabitants  oi 
the  valleys  against  the  avalanche  or  mountain 
snow-ball,  which",  as  it  rolls  down  the  mountain 
side,  gradually  accumulates  in  magnitude  and 
velocity,  until  it  encounters  a  forest  of  hardy 
mountain  pines,  which  bravely  await  its  onset, 
Though  the  foremost  trees  may  crash  and  fall 
beneath  its  ponderous  weight,  yet  they  check 
its  onward  progress  ;  and  the  united  strength  o1 ! 
its  forest  assailants  finally  shatters  it  to  pieces. 
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It  is  plain,  from  these  considerations,  that 
j.  ihere  are  other  things  which  ought  to  enter  in- 
d  »  our  calculations  before  a  wood  is  cut  down, 
jjDeside  the  mere  value  of  the  trees  as  timber. 
:|j[f  trees  are  removed  from  a  mountain-side*,  from 
j(low,  sandy,  and  exposed  shores,  or  from  an  in- 
0(  and  district  only  scantily  supplied  with  water, 
jD  here  is  no  end  to  the  mischievous  consequences 
j,  hat  will  ensue.  By  such  ignorant  work  as  this, 
•',  he  equilibrium  in  the  household  of  Nature  is 
ut  earfully  disturbed,  and  her  wise  and  beneficent 
j|  rrangements  for  our  own  good  are  complete- 
II  y  frustrated. 

if1 

From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

\t< 

^  LANDSLIPS  IN  ENGLAND. 

jj  In  certain  parts  of  our  coast,  it  seems  as 
iat  lough  a  continual  encroachment  is  made  by 
lu  le  sea  upon  the  land,  while  in  other  places  the 
ot  tnd  gains  upon  the  sea.  In  the  former  case 
Ijj  <>  is  probable  that  the  sea  only  gains  by  means 
js,  f  the  treachery  of  the  land,  or  rather  because 
J  ater  in  the  land  assists  its  kindred  ocean,  and 
eIj  etrays  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call, 
>cj  lough  falsely,  dry  land.  Where  this  betrayal 
i  jj  carried  on,  the  path  by  which  we  went  along 
J  le  edge  of  the  cliff  last  year  has  disappeared ; 
jjj!  iere  it  lies,  many  feet  below  us,  disjointed  and 
n  roken.  Along  one  part  of  the  coast  of  Nor- 
^  >lk,  the  sea  is  retiring  farther  and  farther  from 
|H  old  cliffs;  the  low- lying  land  are  more 
B(  sposed,  though  it  is  by  very  slow  degrees  that 
m  ibstantial  advantages  are  obtained.  In  other 
%  irts  of  the  same  coast  the  cliffs  are  crumbling 
offl  to  the  sea,  and  Cromer,  upon  the  north-east 
jj  l>rner,  is  only  saved  from  submersion  by  the 
e(j  indiwork  of  man.  A  curious  case  occurred 
■a  connection  with  two  parishes  near  Cromer. 
I  hey  are  small,  and  were,  held  by  one  incumbent. 
^  he  church  of  the  one  parish  was  in  ruins,  a 

ile  or  so  distant  from  the  sea ;  but  the  par- 
•J  nage-house  was  good.  Service  was  offered  in 
•  e  church  of  the  other  parish,  where  there 
I  is  no  parsonage-house  at  all.  One  of  the 
Jj  3hops  required  that  their  clergy  should  live 

the  parishes  where  the  worship  was  carried 
j  L  and  the  time  of  his  episcopate  was  marked 
h    the   number    of   new  parsonage-houses 

roughout  the  diocese.  But  in  this  case  the 
.  Jfnculty  presented  itself,  that,  little  by  little 
r  J'wly  but  surely,  the  church  was  drawing  near 
'i  doom.  Every  year  more  of  the  churchyard 
' |ak  over  the  cliff,  and  in  the  course  of  no  very 
^  lg  time,  the  church  must  surely  follow  the 
'  nb-stones  and  the  graves.  Which,  then,  was 
^  3  best  plan ;  to  anticipate  decay,  and  remove 
^  3  church,  and  repair  the  other  building,  or 
j,  build  a  parsonage-house  where  soon  there 

[iuld  be  no  church  ?  The  difficulties  in  either 
,  I  ie  were  endless. 

J|  To  the  east  of  Brighton,  the  road  is  carried 


along  the  cliff,  nearly  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  edge ;  this  is  a  new  road ;  the  old  road 
may  be  clearly  traced  on  the  hill  above  Rotting- 
dean,  leading  down  to  the  edge  of  the  perpen- 
dicular cliff.  Dr.  Buckland  was  of  opinion  that 
wherever  the  dip  of  the  laud  caused  the  land- 
springs  flow  toward  the  sea,  there  the  sea  would 
of  necessity,  encroach  ;  and,  until  the  highest 
point  is  gained,  from  which  the  land-springs 
flow  landward,  there  could  be  no  certainty  of 
freedom  from  such  slips. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  presents,  as  one  of  its 
most  pleasing  features,  the  under  cliff  and  land- 
slip on  its  southern  side ;  on  the  back  of  the 
Island,  as  it  is  generally  called.  For  a  distance 
of  six  miles,  from  Bonchurch  to  Niton,  is  a 
rough  and  rugged  tract  of  land,  varying  in 
width  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  nearly  a  mile. 
Inland  there  is  a  cliff;  seaward,  in  some  places, 
a  second  cliff ;  in  others,  a  decline  to  the  beach 
itself.  Throughout,  but  especially  near  Bon- 
church, the  rocks  lie  about  in  the  most  pictur- 
esque confusion  ;  and,  having  now  large  trees, 
and  plenty  of  underwood,  this  landslip  is  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  and  varied.  Beyond  Ventuor, 
the  surface  is  comparatively  level,  though 
throughout  the  gray  rocks,  and  the  green  turf, 
and  England's  wild  flowers  afford  most  pleasant 
scenes.  • 

Still  further  to  the  west,  we  come  to  another 
landslip,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
inasmuch  as,  occuring  in  our  own  days,  it  en- 
ables us  to  see  how  others,  like  that  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  have  been  brought  about.  On 
Christmas  Eve,  1839,  a  coast-guardsman,  near 
Lyme  Regis,  was  going  on  his  rounds,  and  sud- 
denly he  burst  in  upon  the  family  of  a  farmer, 
with  the  astounding  intelligence  that  such  a 
field  was  "gone."  "Gone  where?"  was  the 
answer,  but  that  the  man  could  not  tell.  Upon 
coming  out  to  see  what  had  happened,  it  was 
true — the  field  was  nowhere  ;  and  the  next 
morning  disclosed  a  scene  of  ruin  and  demoli- 
tion. Down  below,  at  a  depth  of  nearly  three 
hundred  feet,  was  the  orchard,  and  the  cottages, 
whose  inmates  had  been  keeping  feast  in  their 
master's  house.  Stretching  westward  for  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  was  a  perpendicular  cliff, 
separated  from  an  opposite  cliff  by  a  space  from 
two  to  three  hundred  yards  wide.  In  the  bot- 
tom, one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred 
feet  below,  were  the  fields ;  grass,  or  wheat,  or 
barley,  tilted  up  and  mingled  with  the  rocks 
and  stones  and  rubbish  which  had  come  down 
in  their  descent.  Here  a  hedge,  which  had  run 
right  across  the  fields,  was  seen  separated  by  the 
chasm  from  its  kindred  twigs,  while  below,  the 
line  of  hedge  was  hardly  broken  for  some  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  length ;  and  there, 
above  the  other  cliff,  was  the  continuation  of  it, 
standing  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Out 
to  sea  were  rocks  and  islands  of  varying  h&ight 
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and  size,  where  yesterday  the  waves  flowed  un- 


But  the  most  remarkable  thing  is,  that  the 
land  did  not  go  straight  into  the  sea,  carrying 
all  before  it.  While  the  chasm  is  as  we  have 
described  it,  it  communicates  with  the  shore  only 
at  its  extremities ;  throughout  its  course  it  is 
separated  from  the  beach  by  a  mass  of  the  solid 
earth  which  was  not  affected  by  the  ruin.  Upon 
it  the  crops  were  growing  as  they  had  been  ; 
there  is  still  the  continuance  of  the  hedge,  and 
like  an  island  remains  this  portion  of  the  land, 
separated  by  the  landslip  from  contact  with  the 
main  land.  It  seems  as  though  the  sunk  portion 
had  gone  underneath  this  mass,  or  had  displaced 
the  foundation  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  supplied 
the  place  with  its  own  rocks. 

How  many  of  the  features  which  there  dis- 
closed themselves  to  the  wondering  gaze  have 
vanished!  The  soft  material  of  the  soil  has 
yielded  to  the  action  of  wind  and  weather;  the 
rocks  and  islands  out  at  sea  have  been  washed 
away  ;  thousands  of  rabbits  burrow  every  where 
about,  and  dimb  up  precipices  where  it  would 
seem  that  only  birds  could  be  the  tenants  ;  and 
continued  crumbling  has  taken  off  the  sharpness 
of  the  edges,  which  must  have  added  to  the 
strangeness  of  the  scene.  Of  course  the  atten- 
tion of  the  savans  was  speedily  directed  to  what 
had  occurred ;  there  arose  a  strife  of  science, 
as  to  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
While  some  maintained  that  the  depression  was 
the  result  of  subsidence,  others  held  that  it  was 
a  slip — that  a  lower  stratum,  having  become 
rotten  and  slimy  from  long  continued  wet,  had 
suddenly  allowed  the  upper  soil  to  slide  down 
its  slippery  surface. 

From  Lyme-Regis  to  this  landslip,  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles,  there  are  in  miniature 
the  features  which  mark  the  undercliff  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Former  slips  have  been 
overgrown — the  exposed  rocks  have  become 
gray.  Inland  and  behind  it,  toward  Axminster, 
the  country  is  broken  and  rugged,  just  as  if  a 
similar  change  had  taken  place  ages  or  genera- 
tions ago.  Again,  to  the  west,  and  just  under 
Beer  Head,  (a  most  commanding  cliff,  from 
which  the  view  extends  from  Portland  Bill  to 
the  Start  Point,  taking  in  the  whole  of  that  bay 
which  bounds  the  south  of  Dorset  and  of  Devon,) 
there  is  a  smaller  slip,  marked  by  all  the  charac- 
ters of  those  we  have  described,  but  with  a 
greater  boldness,  as  the  limestone  is  of  a  very 
compact  nature,  and  allows  the  pinnacles  and 
towers  to  remain  reared  far  above  the  low-lying 
and  softer  rubbish. 

The  last  landslip  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count took  place  in  May,  on  the  coast  between 
Lyme-Regis  and  Charmouth.  Several  men  and 
boys  were  at  work  in  gardens  on  and  near  the 
spot,  and  one  boy  escaped  with  his  life  by  jump- 
ing over  the  cracks  as  they  opened  under  him, 


as  in  an  earthquake.    A  woman  who  was  ne; 
at  the  time  was  so  terrified  that  she  tlrrew  he 
self  flat  upon  the  ground.    Her  fright  may  m 
be  excused,  for  half-a-dozen  acres  of  land  marc 
ing  off  bodily  must  be  a  strange  sight,  and  ai 
not  altogether  devoid  of  the  terrible.    A  ma 
who  was  close  at  hand,  describes  the  noise 
having   been  "  like  a  thousand  thunders 
Scarcely  ten  minutes*before  the  slip  took  plac 
a  gentleman  who  owned  part  of  the  lost  lai 
was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  very  highe 
part  of  the  cliff,  expressing  his  admiration 
the  magnificent  view  before  him,  as,  it  beii 
clear  weather,  he  could  see  Portland  on  the  01 
hand,  and  Start  Point  on  the  other.  Within 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  ground  on  which 
stool  was  strewed  in  fragments  upon  the  beac 
at  least  one  hundred  yards  in  perpendicul 
depth  below.    The  appearance  of  this  landsl  h 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  great  slip  ne.  » 
Axmouth,  1839.    In  this  case  but  a  very 
part  of  the  detached  mass  held  together.  Near  j 
the  whole  of  the  cliff  seems  to  have  fallen  ove 
and  to  have  been  dashed  to  atoms.    It  is  diffieu 
to  estimate  correctly  the  area  of  cultivate « 
ground  lost ;  at  present,  the  cliff  is  about  eigh 
yards.    It  is  said,  however,  that  the  slip  cove 
nearly  six  acres  of  ground.    The  beach  itse 
right  down  to  low-water  mark,  (as  seen  so( 
after.)  was  a  perfect  chaos  of  blue  lias  and  mu 
The  peculiar  nature  and  direction  of  the  stra 
seem  to  render  the  neighborhood  of  Lym 
Regis  liable  to  these  great  slips.    The  sea 
rapidly  gaining  on  the  east  end  of  the  to* 
itself.    Part  of  the  churchyard  has  alreajjj 
slipped  away,  and  more  than  one  grave  has  dip 
appeared. 

In  geological  parlance,  these  landslips  beloi 
to  the  Lias  group  in  the  secondary  or  Mesozc 
series.  Near  the  Lyme-Regis  end.of  the  Devo 
shire  landslip,  the  face  of  the  cliff  has  fee* 
worked  for  the  blue  colored  clay  which  belon 
to  this  group,  and  its  deep-shaded  tints  add 
the  variety  of  hue  ;  in  fact,  that  portion  of  tl 
natural  landslip  has  received  an  increase  | 
beauty  from  the  wild  ruin  wrought  by 
labor  for  industrial  uses. 
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Flour  and  Meal. — Small  sales  of  good  ext 
family  at  $5  50  a  $6  25  per  barrel.    The  sales 
the  retailers  and  bakers  at  $4  75  a  $5  50  for  coma 
and  extra  brands,  and  $7  00  to  $7  75  for  fancy  1< 
In  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  there  is  nothing  doi: 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  small 
there  is  very  little  demand.  Sales  of  2,000  bush 
at  $1  33  a  $1  37  for  fair  to  prime  old  Pennsylvj 
Red.  New  ranges  from  $1  20  to  $1  30.  W 
may  be  quoted  at  $1  55.  New  Rye,  90  cents.  G 
is  scarce  at  82  cents  yellow,  and  Western  mixed 
79  cents.  Oats  are  dull ;  68  cents  for  old  wei, 
and  55  a  59  for  new  Delaware  weight. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  scarce,  at  $5  50.  Timot 
ranges  from  $2  75  a  $3  00  per  bushel.  New  Fla 
seed  commands  $2  25. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  RICHARD  DAVIES. 
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(Concluded  from  page  403.) 

Not  long  after  this,  I  went  to  London  again, 
and  called  at  my  friend  T.  Burberough's,  where 
[  found -him  at  home,  being  released;  he  told 
me  the  priest  had  sent  an  order  for  him  to  come 
home ;  and  that  he  came  to  reason  and  discourse 
with  him.  It  seems  he  was  not  so  unkind  as 
^  |he  had  been  formerly. 

In  the  year  1700,  there  was  a  considerable 
suffering  on  Friends  in  Worcestershire,  an  ac- 
count of  which  was  given  me  by  my  friend  Ed- 
ward Bourne  of  Worcester,  who  desired  me  to 
use  my  interest  with  Bishop  Lloyd  for  the  re- 
lief  of  John  Fowler  (and-  his  mother-in-law,  the 
^  widow  Banbury)  who  was  a  prisoner  for  tithe 
in  the  out  county  prison  in  Worcester,  and  he 
■  sent  me  their  whole  case.    When  I  understood 
it,  I  found  a  concern  upon  me  to  make  what 
haste  I  could  to  the  bishop,  who  was  then  at 
evhis  palace  at  Hartlebury,  a  few  miles  from 
le*J  Bewdley.    I  considered  also,  what  a  great  suf- 
B1J ferer  our  friend  William  Sankey  had  been  by 
Jjlone  Vernon,  a  cruel  ungodly  priest  of  the  par- 
jltsh  he  lived  in,  who  had  cast  him  into  prison, 
isiwwhen  he  had  five  or  six  small  children,  and  his 
Jl  wife  lately  dead.    He  several  times  took  from 
^1  him  more  than  treble  the  value  of  his  pretend- 
Si  ed  due  for  tithe.    From  Brewdley  I  went  to 
J  William  San  key's,  and  told  him  I  was  to  go  to 
■jj  the  bishop,  and  desired  him  to  go  with  me.  In 
m\  the  morning  we  went  together.  I  enquired  for 
'f  the  bishop's  secretary,  Francis  Evans,  who 


very  lovingly  came  to  us,  brought  us  in,  and 
said  he  would  acquaint  his  Lord  that  I  was 
there,  and  in  a  little  time  the  bishop  came  to 
us.  And  after  some  discourse,  I  told  the  bish- 
op I  was  not  only  come  to  give  him  a  visit,  but 
I  was  come  purposely  from  home,  in  behalf  of 
some  Friends  of  mine  who  suffered  for  tithe  in 
that  country ;  and  that  I  w^as  informed  there 
had  been  three  committed  to  Worcester  jail  by 
one  Kerry,  the  priest  of  Tredington,  and  that 
two  of  them  were  released,  and  the  third  re- 
mains a  prisoner.  Released,  said  he,  how  are 
they  released  ?  I  told  him  by  the  hand  of  their 
great  Creator.  It  seems  then,  said  he,  they  are 
dead;  and  the  same  man,  said  I,  doth  prosecute 
the  widow  of  one  of  them,  (viz.  William  Ban- 
bury's) and  hath  already  put  her  into  your 
court  for  that  which  her  husband  suffered  and 
died  for  j  and  we  reckon,  that  in  common  law, 
when  the  prisoner  dies  in  prison,  the  prosecu- 
tion ceases.  I  do  not  know,  said  he,  but  the 
debt  may  be  paid,  but  the  charges  are  not;  and 
I  know  not  what  to  do  with  that  man,  for  I 
hear  he  is  a  very  covetous  man,  and  I  have  no 
power  over  him,  but  once  in  three  years.  I 
was  lately  in  my  visitation  there,  and  had  I 
known  this  then,  I  might  have  done  your 
Friends  some  kindness.  I  said,  if  thou  wilt  be 
so  kind  as  to  write  a  few  lines  to  him,  and  let 
him  know  what  complaint  is  made  to  thee  of 
him,  and  how  thou  art  informed  that  two  of  the 
three  which  he  sent  to  prison  are  dead ;  I  do 
not  question,  but  it  might  stop  his  rage  and  se- 
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vere  prosecution  against  the  poor  widow,  if  not 
be  a  means  to  release  the  other  prisoner.  So 
he  bid  his  secretary  take  notice  of  it,  and  put 
him  in  mind  to  write  to  him.  Then  I  told  him 
of  the  sufferings  of  William  Sankey,  who  was 
there  present,  and  desired  him  to  give  my  friend 
leave  to  open  the  case  himself  to  him,  which  he 
did  ;  and  then  he  told  how  cruel  the  said  Ver- 
non had  been  to  him,  in  casting  him  into  jail, 
his  wife  being  dead,  and  left  five  or  six  small 
children  ;  and  he  told  him  that  he  had  taken 
from  him  goods  worth  about  121.  for  about  3  or 
Al.  demand  for  tithe ;  and  about  12  or  14?. 
worth  of  sheep,  for  the  like  demand  at  another 
time  ;  and  several  other  cruelties  he  had  done 
him  by  this  unconscionable  Vernon.  The  bish- 
op taking  it  into  consideration,  caused  his  sec- 
retary to  draw  an  order  for  him  to  come  there 
with  his  accounts,  that  was  due  to  him  from  W. 
Sankey,  and  what  he  had  taken  from  W.  San- 
key towards  that  account ;  and  he  gave  the  or- 
der to  Wjjliam  Sankey  to  deliver  to  the  priest, 
and  desired  William  to  be  there  the  day  ap- 
pointed with  the  priest.  I  was  informed,  the 
priest  went  the  day  before  to  the  bishop,  and  W. 
Sankey  went  the  day  appointed  ;  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  bishop  should  say,  there  was 
no  help  for  what  was  past,  but  he  would  take 
care  he  should  do  so  no  more  to  William  San- 
key. I  heard  since  that  time,  he  hath  taken 
it  in  kind  from  him,  with  more  moderation  than 
before  \  and  that  the  bishop  was  kind  to  W. 
Sankey  ever  since. 

John  Fowler,  one  of  the  three  before  men- 
tioned (Robert  Grrimes  and  W.  Banbury  being 
dead)  was  discharged ;  and  as  for  the  widow 
Banbury's  case,  who  was  severely  prosecuted  by 
the  priest,  intending  to  get  it  to  an  excommu- 
nication, that  was  stopped,  and  she  was  trou- 
bled no  more. 

Before  I  parted  with  the  bishop,  I  told  him. 
there  was  a  friend  of  ours,  William  Cattril,that 
kept  school  in  Worcester,  who  was  prosecuted 
very  close  by  some  for  keeping  school  without 
a  license,  and  they  did  intend  to  bring  him  un- 
der an  Excommunicato  Capiendo,  and  if  he 
was  not  pleased  to  be  kind  to  him,  they  would 
put  him  to  all  the  charge  and  trouble  they 
could.  The  bishop  bid  his  secretary  take  care 
about  it.  So  all  that  I  requested  of  the  bishop 
at  that  time  was  friendly  and  kindly  granted 
me,  and  care  was  taken  that  they  were  not 
troubled  nor  molested  on  these  accounts.  Then 
the  bishop  ordered  us  to  dine  there  that  day, 
and  we  parted  friendly  and  lovingly  with  him ; 
and  he  desired  me,  when  I  came  that  way,  not 
to  be  strange  to  him.  From  thence  I  went  to 
Worcester,  and  gave  Friends  an  account  of  my 
success  with  the  bishop.  I  staid  with  them  a 
little  while,  and  then  went  to  Bromyard,  and 
had  a  meeting  there ;  so  I  went  through  part 
of  Herefordshire  to  Lemster.    And  I  can  bless 


and  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  was  witli  1 
me  all  along  my  journey,  and  brought  me  safe  « 
home  to  my  wife  and  family ;  and  when  I  gave  A 
them  an  account  of  my  journey,  they  praised  ft 
the  Lord  with  me,  who  had  been  my  preserver  ei 
and  defender.  \  U 

In  a  little  time  after,  I  went  for  London,  and  \\ 
being  at  the  meeting  about  Friends'  sufferings.  \ 
there  was  mentioned  the  sufferings  of  Friends  v 
in  Lancaster  Castle  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  \ 
of  Worcester,  and  they  had  been  there  for  sev-  ;; 
eral  years,  though  Friends  had  made  interest  to 
get  them  off,  and  Friends  at  Worcester  used  l 
their  interest  with  the  chancellor,  who  seemed  ; 
to  be  very  kind  to  them  ;  yet  for  all  that,  they 
could  not  have  them  discharged.    When  I 
came  from  London,  I  went  to  the  bishop  at  Wor- 
cester.   He  was  very  free  with  me,  and  in  a 
little  time  the  chancellor  came  to  us,  and  the  I 
bishop  gave  me  to  understand,  who  he  was.  I 
told  them,  I  was  glad  to  see  them  both  togeth- 
er; and  said,  when  I  was  lately  in  London,  we 
had  the  sufferings  of  our  Friends  in  Lancashire 
before  us,  for  a  small  matter  of  tithe,  alleged 
to  belong  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worces- 
ter; and  I  told  the  bishop,  that  I  thought  the 
chancellor  was  not  a  stranger  to  it,  for  I  had 
heard  he  had  been  often  solicited  on  their  be- 
half.   The  chancellor  told  him,  he  did  under- 
stand it,  and  that  these  men  were  there  for  a  i 
small  inconsiderable  matter,  and  said  he  was 
sorry  that  those  men  died  in  Worcester,  because 
in  conscience  they  could  not  pay  that  little  tithe 
to  the  priest  of  Tredington,  and  he  was  afraid 
these  men  would  die  there  also,  except  some 
way  was  found  out  for  their  release.    The  bish- 
op asked  how  long  they  had  been  there  ?  I 
think  the  chancellor  said  four  or  five  years.  I 
The  bishop  said  discharge  them,  discharge 
them ;  and  ordered  them  to  be  discharged, 
without  paying  any  fees.    After  a  little  time,  I 
parted  with  the  bishop  and  chancellor;  and 
acknowledged  their   kindness.     I    went  to 
Friends  in  the  city  df  Worcester,  and  told 
Willliam  Pardoe  what  success  I  had  with  the 
bishop,  and  desired  them  to  wait  on  the  chancel- 
lor  to  get  the  order,  that  it  might  be  sent  speedi-  r 
ly ;  and  in  a  little  time  I  heard  they  were  dip-  I 
charged. 

Hitherto,  reader,  thou  hast  had  a  short  rela-  1 
tion  of  some  of  the  labors  and  services  of  our  I 
ancient  and  honorable  friend  Richard  Davies, 
from  his  own  account,  which  he  finished  a  little 
before  his  decease  :  It  remains  therefore  to  give 
some  account  of  his  last  year's  travels,  &c,  to- 
gether with  the  time  and  manner  of  his  depar- 
ture, &c. 

In  the  year  1702  he  went  to  London,  his 
daughter  Tace  Endon  accompanying  him,  and 
staid  in  and  about  the  city  several  weeks,  visit- 
ing Friends  in  their  meetings,  and  had  many 
good  and   comfortable  opportunities  among 
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them.  He,  together  with  eleven  Friends  more, 
were  appointed  by  the  yearly  meeting  to  go  to 
the  Queen  at  Windsor,  with  an  acknowledgment 
from  Friends  for  the  continuation  of  their  lib- 
erty and  protection  under  her  Government;  at 
which  time  he  in  particular  spoke  to  the  Queen. 
When  he  was  clear  of  those  parts,  he  returned 
homewards,  and  came  through  Worcester, 
where  he  went  to  visit  his  old  friend  Bishop 
Lloyd,  who  was  glad  to  see  him.  That  was  the 
last  time  they  saw  each  other. 

After  his  return  home,  he  often  visited  some 
neighboring  meetings,  and  was  at  the  yearly 
meeting  of  Wales  the  Spring  following. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  third  month  1704, 
he  went  up  to  London  again  to  the  yearly  meet- 
ing, his  grand-son  David  Endon  attending 
him.  He  visited  Friends  as  he  passed  through 
Stowerbridge,  Banbury,  Aylesbury,  &c,  and 
staid  in  and  about  the  city  for  near  two  months, 
being  something  weak  and  sickly.  When  he 
was  clear  of  the  city,  he  returned  pretty  direct- 
ly home,  and  came  well  to  his  family. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1705,  he  met 
with  some  exercise  ;  for  on  the  1st  of  the  third 
month  his  dear  and  honest  wife  died,  who  had 
been  very  tender  and  careful  over  him,  and  a 
woman  very  serviceable  to  Friends  and  truth  in 
many  respects;  she  was  a  plain,  upright,  and  hon- 
est-hearted woman ;  one  that  loved  truth  in 
simplicity.  She  left  a  good  report  behind  her, 
after  they  had  lived  together  about  forty-six 
years. 

In  the  first  month  1706  he  was  at  the  yearly 
meeting  of  Wales  at  Llanidlos  in  Montgomery- 
shire, being  the  last  yearly  meeting  he  was  at 
in  Wales.  On  the  15th  of  the  second  month 
following,  he  took  his  journey  with  his  grand- 
son D.  E.  towards  Bristol.  He  had  a  meeting 
at  Lempster  and  at  Ross  in  Herefordshire,  and 
thence  went  to  Bristol,  and  lodged  at  Charles 
Harford's,  jun.,  where  he  visited  Friends  at  their 
yearly  meetiug,  and  staid  about  a  week ;  and 
on  the  30th  of  the  second  month,  set  forward 
towards  London,  and  came  to  French-bay,  and 
had  a  meeting  there.  The  1st  of  the  third 
month  he  had  a  meeting  at  Sadbury  in  Glou- 
cestershire ;  the  5th  at  Cirencester ;  the  8th  at 
Oxford,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  where 
many  of  the  scholars  came  in.  and  were  rude 
for  some  time  ;  but  after  our  friend  Richard 
Davies  had  spoke  a  while  in  the  meeting,  they 
became  more  sober ;  some  of  them  sat  down, 
and  staid  till  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting; 
and  Friends  took  notice  that  the  meeting  was 
much  more  quiet  than  usual.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Henley,  and  had  a  meeting  there;  and 
so  to  Windsor,  where  he  had  a  meeting ;  thence 
he  went  to  London,  and  lodged  at  his  friend 
and  kinsman's  Thomas  Lloyd's.  He  attended 
the  yearly  meeting,  and  staid  in  and  about  the 
city,  visiting  Friends  at  their  meetings,  until 


the  19th  of  the  fourth  month ;  at  which  time  he  * 
returned  homewards,  and  had  a  meeting  the 
21st  at  Cheshham,  where  William  Bingley  was; 
the  22d  they  had  a  meeting  at  Aylesbury ;  and 
went  thence  to  their  yearly  meeting  at  Banbury, 
where  were  many  Friends  from  divers  parts. 
The  28th  he  came  to  Worcester,  William  Bing- 
ly  still  accompanying  him,  where  they  had  a 
meeting.  The  80th  he  went  to  Droitwich,  and 
had  a  meeting  there.  The  1st  of  the  fifth 
month  he  had  a  meeting  at  Bromsgrove ;  the 
2d  at  Birmingham,  and  lodged  at  John  Pem- 
berton's;  the  4th  he  went  to  the  quarterly 
meeting  at  Wolverhampton,  and  passed  thence 
to  Stowerbridge,  and  lodged  at  Ambrose  Crow- 
ley's ;  and  so  upon  the  9th  of  the  fifth  month, 
1706,  he  returned  safe  home  to  his  family  at 
Cloddiecochion,  near  Welch-Pool,  having  been 
away  near  three  months. 

After  this  journey  he  continued  mostly  at 
home,  in  his  usual  health,  and  visited  several 
neighboring  meetings.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
8th  month  he  was  at  the  burial  of  an  ancient 
woman  friend  (Anne  Thomas)  in  Salop,  and  at 
several  other  burials  near  home ;  at  which 
times  he  often  had  very  good  service,  and  peo- 
ple would  hear  him  gladly,  for  he  had  a  solid 
and  grave  delivery,  and  was  wise  and  sound  in 
his  matter,  which  was  very  taking  with  most 
people. 

His  last  sickness  was  very  short;  for  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  week  he  was  at  Welch-Pool, 
and  finding  himself  not  well,  went  home,  and 
the  next  day  kept  the  house.  On  first  day  fol- 
lowing, several  Friends  went  to  see  him  from 
Dolobran  meeting,  and  had  a  little  opportunity 
to  wait  together  upon  the  Lord  with  him.  He 
spoke  very  little  to  any,  and  his  pain  continuing 
upon  him,  the  next  day  being  the  22d  of  the 
first  month  170£,  about  the  ninth  hour  in  the 
morning,  he  quietly  departed  this  life,  being  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  25th  being  the  day  appointed  for  his 
burial,  many  Friends  from  divers  parts,  and 
other  people  met  at  his  house  at  Cloddiecochion, 
and  his  body  was  borne  by  them  to  the  grave- 
yard, near  his  own  house,  and  there  decently 
interred  near  his  wife's  grave.  In  the  grave- 
yard there  was  held  a  solemn  meeting,  and  se- 
veral testimonies  were  borne,  in  the  power  and 
life  of  truth,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
people. 


Man  is  essentially  a  religious  creature,  a  looker 
beyond  the  grave  from  the  very  constitution  of 
his  mind ;  and  the  skeptic  who  denies  it  is  un- 
true, not  merely  to  the  Being  who  has  made  and 
who  preserves  him,  but  to  the  entire  scope  and 
bent  of  his  own  nature  besides.  Wherever  man 
is,  whether  he  be  a  wanderer  of  the  wild  forest, 
or  still  wilder  desert,  a  dweller  in  some  lone 
isle  of  the  sea,  or  the  tutored  and  fuli-mindtd 
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denizen  of  some  blessed  land  like  our  own — 
wherever  man  is,  there  is  religion ;  hopes  that 
look  forward  and  upward ;  the  belief  in  an  un- 
ending existence,  and  a  land  of  separate  souls. 
— Hugh  Miller. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AND  GOVERNMENT  REQUISITIONS. 
No.  2. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  aphorism  which 
declares  that  "  seeing  is  believing,  but  feeling 
hath  no  fellow."  In  harmony  with  this  is  the 
language  of  the  Editorial  in  the  25th  number 
of  the  Intelligencer, "  A  conscientious  scruple — 
what  is  it? — it  is  a  feeling  and  had  the  Ed- 
itors undertaken  to  define  it  by  what  it  is  not, 
as  well  as  by  what  it  is,  they  would  have  prob- 
ably said,  it  is  not  an  argument. 

With  a  conscientious  scruple,  as  thus  truly 
defined,  N.  R.  had  no  controversy ;  but  argu- 
ments, and  conclusions  which  are  the  results 
of  an  argument,  he  considered  were  open  to  in- 
vestigation; and  although  such  conclusions 
may  have  been  long  acquiesced  in,  and  have 
even  been  embodied  in  our  book  of  Discipline,, 
he  conceived  them  to  be  fit  subjects  for  the 
scrutiny  and  judgment  of  the  human  under- 
standing. 

To  the  mind  of  N.  R.  it  is  manifest  that  the 
conclusion  which  Friends  have  adopted  in  rela- 
*  tion  to  certain  demands  of  the  Government  for 
money,  is  the  result  of  an  argument,  and  is 
consequently  open  to  discussion ;  further  obser- 
vation and  reflection  have  confirmed  him  in 
that  opinion. 

When  money  is  demanded  of  any  one,  what 
are  the  considerations  which  ought  to  deter- 
mine his  compliance  or  refusal  ?  Is  he  to  in- 
quire what  the  demandant  intends  to  do  with 
the  money,  and  be  governed  by  his  approval  or 
disapproval  of  that  use  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
first  and  controlling  consideration  is  and  ought 
to  be,  is  it  due?  Will  any  one  assert  that  an 
obligation  to  pay  money  is  annulled  by  the 
creditor's  intention  being  to  use  it  in  a  way  the 
debtor  may  not  approve  ? 

In  a  former  essay  the  writer  endeavored  to 
define  the  natural  relation  subsisting  between 
government  and  property,  but  as  it  is  evident 
that  his  views  have  been  misunderstood  by 
some,  he  feels  himself  called  upon  further  to 
elucidate  them,  and  to  answer  certain  questions 
which  have  been  put  by  correspondents  of  the 
Intelligencer. 

It  has  pleased  the  Divine  Author  of  creation 
to  endow  the  different  classes  of  animals  which 
*  he  has  formed  with  different  natures  and  in- 
stincts, suited  to  their  various  allotments. 
Some,  as  the  hawk,  the  eagle,  &c,  are  solitary 
in  their  habits,  whilst  others  are  social  or  gre- 
garious ;  and  of  these  it  may  be  observed  there 
is  2e  great  variety  in  their  forms  of  associa- 


tion :  some  appear  to  have  a  head  or  monarch, 
as  the  bee,  whilst  others,  as  "The  ant,  having 
no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat 
in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the 
harvest/ ' 

Their  instincts  are  inherent,  and  change  not; 
are  they  not  the  gift  of  the  great  Creator,  his 
rule,  his  law,  a  manifestation  of  his  will  ?  Man 
also  is  an  animal,  and  he  too  has  instincts, 
designed,  no  doubt,  to  fit  him  for  the  station 
he  was  intended  to  occupy;  he  is  a  social  being, 
that  is  one  of  his  instincts,  and  it  is  found 
everywhere  co-existent  with  his  being ;  another 
of  his  instincts,  which  may  be  called  a  govern- 
ment instinct,  compels  him,  wherever  he  is,  to 
have  a  government,  and  he  is  accordingly  no- 
where found  in  communities,  however  small  or 
large,  without  one.  It  appears  to  be  no  accident- 
al circumstance,  but  a  universal,  all-pervading 
necessity  of  his  being,  a  spontaneous  growth  of 
his  nature ;  and  is  not  the  Divine  Being  the 
author  of  this  nature  or  instinct  ?  And  hence 
the  Apostle  Paul's  assertion  is  verified,  "  The 
powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  Grod." 

The  Apostle  no  where  enlightens  us  about 
the  forms  of  this  power  of  government,  nor 
could  he ;  like  other  gifts  of  the  same  benefi- 
cent hand,  good  in  themselves,  it  is  susceptible 
of  cultivation,  of  abuse,  of  perversion,  and  is 
modified  by  the  virtue  and  intelligence,  or  the 
vice  and  ignorance  of  mankind.  Being  de- 
signed, as  the  Apostle  intimates,  for  the  restraint 
of  the  evil-minded  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  virtue,  it  is  a  subject  which  the  statesman 
and  the  philanthropist  have  labored  so  to  per- 
fect, as  to  accomplish  both  these  purposes  in 
the  most  efficient  manner,  and  with  the  least 
interference  with  personal  liberty.  How  much 
these  labors  have  been  thwarted  by  the  mach- 
inations of  iniquity  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  the  indifference  of  ignorance, 
or  the  non-cooperation  of  the  well  meaning — it 
is  impossible  to  determine,  but  certain  it  is, 
perfection  has  not  yet  been  obtained.  But  such 
as  it  is,  with  all  its  imperfections,  its  operations 
produce  most  important  results ;  it  does  not,  it 
is  true,  create  trees,  nor  fields  of  verdure,  nor 
the  herds  and  flocks  that  graze  upon  them,  but 
it  enables  man  to  have  a  property  in  them  and 
to  convert  them  to  his  use ; — it  is  in  this  sense  ] 
that  the  writer  hazarded  the  expression  that 
property  was  the  creature  of  government. 

In  common  parlance  we  say  certain  things 
are  our  own,  without  duly  considering  in  what 
degree  and  in  what  sense  we  are  truly  owners, 
for  even  whilst  we  hold  them  we  are  restricted 
in  the  disposal  of  them  by  a  Divine  limitation, 
that  we  use  without  abusing  them. 

There  are  also  numerous  claimants  to  abridge 
our  ownership ;  the  claims  of  our  families — the 
claims  of  charity — and  claims  for  the  public 
good — these  are  valid  claims,  and  cannot  be 
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disregarded  with  im  punity ;  but  greater  than  these 
are  the  claims  of  the  power  which  enables  us  in 
any  sense  to  hold  property,  and  that  power  is, 
the  government. 

Government  implies  law, — law  and  govern- 
ment are  very  much  convertible  terms, — either 
oral  or  written,  law  is  ever  attendant  on  govern- 
ment. 

Our  government  through  its  agents,  and  by 
authority  of  its  laws,  presents  itself  to  us,  or  to 
some  of  us,  and  demands  a  specific  sum  of 
money.  Is  it  proper,or  right  for  us  to  make 
any  other  inquiry  than  this,  Is  it  due  ?  Will 
we  by  paying  it  violate,  the  Decalogue,  or  any 
of  the  precepts  or  examples  of  Jesus,  or  the 
precepts  or  examples  of  the  Apostles  ?  If  we 
violate  none  of  these,  what  is  there  in  the  way 
that  we  do  violate  ?    We  violate  an  argument. 

That  argument,  it  is  true  has  been  dignified 
by  some  with  the  epithet  of  a  principle,  which 
the  writer  hereof  would  respectfully  suggest  is 
a  palpable  misnomer  j  a  principle  may  be  the 
basis  but  not  the  result  of  an  argument, — and 
this  argument,  though  based  upon  a  principle 
as  its  starting  point,  is,  after  all,  to  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  a  fallacy ;  because  our  yielding  obe- 
dience to  this  demand  of  the  government  is  but 
a  recognition  of  its  power,  not  over  the  mind,  but 
over  property ;  as  to  the  uses  that  this  power 
is  to  make  of  it,  we  make  no  contract,  exer- 
cise no  influence,  and  are  in  no  respect  account- 
able ;  we  sacrifice  no  right  of  conscience  ; — the 
mind  and  its  intelligence — the  heart  and  its 
affections — the  soul  and  its  aspirations,  are  left 
free  to  act  untouched,  unshackelled  and  uncon- 
taminated. 

Smo.  mh,  1863.  N.  R. 


THE  STALK  OF  WHEAT. 

We  see  the  young  corn  daily  springing  up, 
and  the  tender  ears  ripening  insensibly,  till  in 
a  few  weeks  they  will  afford  us  nourishing 
bread,  a  blessing  which  the  bountiful  hand  of 
Nature  has  bestowed  upon  the  labors  of  man. 
Let  us  for  a  while  cast  our  eyes  over  a  field  of 
wheat,  and  endeavor  to  enumerate  the  millions 
of  ears  which  wave  over  the  surface ;  and  then 
let  us  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  those  laws 
which  cause  such  abundance  to  bless  the  earth. 
What  preparations  are  necessary  to  procure  us 
nourishment  so  useful  and  sweet;  and  what 
changes  must  take  place  before  the  ear  could 
be  formed!  It  is  now  nearly  ready  to  reward 
our  care  with  its  nourishing  fruits,  and  invite 
us  to  meditate  upon  its  structure. 
t  When  a  grain  of  wheat  has  been  some  time 
m  the  ground  it  shoots  up  a  stalk,  which  rises 
perpendicularly,  but  advances  very  gradually, 
to  favor  the  ripening  of  the  grain.  By  its 
growing  so  high,  the  grain  is  preserved  from 
the  moisture  of  the  earth,  which  would  rot  it ; 


and  the  height  of  the  stalk  also  contributes  to 
perfect  the  juices  that  ascend  from  the  root ;  and 
its  round  form  favors  this  operation,  by  admit- 
ting the  heat  to  penetrate  every  part  of  the 
stem.  It  seems  wouderful  that  so  delicate  a  stalk 
should  support  itself  and  bear  so  many  grains 
without  sinking  beneath  its  burthen,  or  being 
beat  down  by  each  blast  of  wind ;  but  nature  has 
wisely  provided  against  all  these  inconve- 
niences in  furnishing  it  with  four  very  strong 
knots,  which  strengthen  it  without  lessening 
its  pliability.  The  structure  of  these  knots 
evinces  much  wisdom;  like  a  fine  sieve,  they 
are  full  of  very  small  pores,  through  which 
the  sap  rises  and  the  heat  penetrates.  The 
stalk  is  liable  to  be  beat  down  by  tempests  and 
heavy  showers,  but  its  suppleness  secures  it 
from  injury;  it  is  flexible  enough  to  bend 
without  breaking;  if  it  were  more  stiff,  it 
might  be  shivered  by  the  storm,  and  would  be 
unfit  for  straw. 

From  the  principal  stalk  others  spring  up  ; 
they  are  not  so  high,  and  bear  leaves,  which, 
collecting  the  drops  of  dew  and  rain,  supply 
the  plant  with  those  nutritious  juices  so  neces- 
sary to  its  support;  whilst  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  plant,  the  ear,  is  very  gradually 
formed.  To  preserve  the  tender  sprouts  from 
the  dangers  and  accidents  which  might  destroy 
them  the  first  moment  of  their  appearance,  the 
two  upper  leaves  of  the  stalk  unite  closely,  to 
preserve  the  ears,  as  well  as  furnish  them  with 
the  necessary  juices.  As  soon  as  the  stalk  is 
sufficiently  formed  to  be  able  of  itself  to  supply 
the  grain  with  juices,  the  leaves  gradually  dry, 
that  nothing  may  be  taken  from  the  fruit,  and 
that  the  root  may  have  nothing  to  support 
which  is  useless.  When  these  leaves  are  re- 
moved, the  young  ear  waves  gracefully  in  un- 
veiled beauty,  and  its  beard  serves  it  both  as 
an  ornament  and  as  a  defence  against  birds 
and  insects.  Refreshed  with  gentle  rains,  it 
flourishes,  and  inspires  the  husbandman  with 
the  most  pleasing  hopes ;  it  ripens  from  day  to 
to  day,  till  at  length,  bowing  beneath  the 
weight  of  its  riches,  its  head  falls  beneath  the 
sickle,  and  the  farmer  joyfully  gathers  the 
golden  sheaves. 

Here  we  discover  new  marks  of  the  wisdom 
and  all-beneficent  power  of  God,  ever  operating 
for  the  good  of  man.  How  wonderful  is  the 
structure  of  a  single  stalk  of  wheat !  and  what 
greater  proof  can  we  desire  of  the  goodness  of 
our  Creator  ?  Open  your  eyes,  ye  that  are 
indifferent,  and  see  the  fields  wide  waving 
round  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  heaven,  and 
you  will  no  longer  withhold  the  tribute  of 
praise  and  of  gratitude  to  your  all-bountiful 
Father ;  remembering,  that  he  who  can  view 
a  field  of  corn  without  his  soul  expanding 
with  gratitude,  or  who  does  not  feel  rejoiced  at 
the  sight,  is  unworthy  of  the  bread  it  so  abund- 
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antly  furnishes.  Let  us  think  as  men  endowed 
with  minds  capable  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all 
pleasures,  the  discovering  the  traces  of  an  in- 
finitely good  and  powerful  Being  in  all  the 
works  of  nature ;  by  this  we  shall  raise  our- 
selves above  the  condition  of  brutes,  and 
approach  nearer  to  the  angels  of  light. — 
Sturm's  Reflections. 


GRINDING  AT  THE  MILL. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  although  the 
practice  of  grinding  .corn  by  a  hand-mill,  to 
which  the  sacred  writers  so  often  allude,  is  still 
very  common  in  Syria,  I  yet  witnessed  but  one 
instance  of  it.  This  was  at  J enin,  on  the  border 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  In  the  court  of 
one  of  the  houses  of  this  village  I  saw  two 
young  women  sitting  on  the  ground,  engaged 
in  this  mode  of  grinding.  The  mill  consisted 
of  two  stones,  the  upper  one  circular,  the  lower 
one  partly  so,  with  a  projection  on  one  side,  two 
or  three  inches  long,  slanting  downward,  and 
scooped  out  so  as  to  carry  off  the  meal.  The 
lower  stone  had  an  iron  pivot  (I  think  it  was) 
extending  from  its  centre  through  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  stone.  An  upright  handle 
was  fixed  in  a  socket  near  the  edge  of  the 
upper  stone,  and  both  the  women,  taking  hold 
of  this  handle,  whirled  the  stone  round  and 
round  with  great  rapidity.  One  of  them  every 
now  and  then  dropped  a  handful  of  grain  into 
the  hole  at  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone. 
Perceiving  my  curiosity,  they  stopped  the 
motion  of  the  mill,  and  taking  off  the  upper 
stone  from  the  lower,  afforded  me  a  view  of  the 
inside.  I  found  that  the  .surface  of  the  stones 
where  they  came  in  contact  was  very  rough, 
marked  with  indentations  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  the  grain  more  effectually.  At  an 
earlier  stage  of  my  journey,  at  Pompeii  in 
Italy,  I  had  seen  a  pair  of  mill  stones,  entirely 
similar  to  these  in  the  East.  They  were  in  the 
house  known  among  the  ruins  there  as  the 
house  of  the  baker,  occupying,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  very  spot  where  they  stood  on  the  day 
when  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  buried  up  that 
ill-fated  city. 

The  labor  of  grinding  at  such  mills  is  still 
performed  for  the  most  part  by  females,  as  is 
implied  in  the  Saviour's  declaration:  "  Two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill;  the  one 
shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left."  It  was  im- 
possible to  look  at  two  persons  sitting  like  those 
females  by  the  side  of  each  other,  and  engaged 
in  the  same  occupation,  without  feeling  how 
forcibly  that  language  must  have  conveyed  to 
Christ's  hearers  the  intended  idea  of  the  sud- 
denness of  the  destruction  which  was  about  to 
burst  on  Judea,  and  of  the  difficulty  and  un- 
certainty, in  the  case  of  each  individual,  of  his 
effecting  his  escape  from  it. 


The  time  of  grinding  is  regulated  by  the 
wants  of  the  family;  hence,  though  it  may 
occur  at  other  times,  it  takes  place  usually  at 
early  dawn,  in  preparation  for  the  morning 
meal,  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  at  the  close  of 
the  day.  I  was  saying,  in  the  house  of  a  resi- 
dent at  Jerusalem,  that  I  was  disappointed  in 
not  having  seen,  as  yet,  the  eastern  mill  in  use. 
''If  you  will  come  at  sun-down,"  he  replied, 
"  you  can  satisfy  that  desire ;  you  will  see  and 
hear  the  women  grinding  all  around  us."  His 
house  was  on  the  hill  Bezetha,  where  the  un- 
occupied ground  allows  the  people  to  come 
abroad  and  perform  such  labor  in  the  open  air. 

The  operation  of  grinding  is  attended  not 
only  with  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  grating 
of  the  stones,  but  often  by  that  of  the  singing, 
or,  as  we  might  call  it  quite  as  properly,  the 
shrieking  of  the  women  who  grind.  Various 
travellers  testify  to  the  fact  of  its  being  com- 
mon for  them  to  accompany  their  occupations 
with  a  song. 

Hence,  as  the  recurrence  of  the  noise  of  the 
hand-mill  at  the  proper  hours  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  inhabited,  flourishing  .vil- 
lage ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  cessation  of  this 
noise  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  one  of 
the  things  which  mark  most  impressively  the 
solitude  of  a  place  given  up  to  desertion  and 
ruin.  Thus,  in  Jeremiah  xxv.,  10,  11,  God 
threatens  to  take  from  the  Jews 

"  The  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,. 
The  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the 
bride, 

The  sound  of  the  mill-stones,  and  the  light  of  the 
candle : 

And  the  whole  land  shall  be  a  desolation  and  an 
astonishment." 

The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  (xviii.,  22), 
announces  the  fall  of  the  mystical  Babylon  in 
similar  terms :  "  The  voice  of  harpers  and 
musicians,  and  of  pipers  and  trumpeters,  shall 
be  heard  no  more  in  thee;  and  no  craftsman, 
of  whatsoever  craft,  shall  be  found  any  more  in 
thee ;  and  the  sound  of  a  mill-stone  shall  be 
heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee." 

It  is  evident  that  no  family  could  well  dis- 
pense with  so  necessary  an  article  as  the  mill- 
stone. If  deprived  of  this,  they  would  be  put 
to  the  greatest  inconvenience  in  preparing  their 
daily  food.  Hence  we  see  the  humanity  of  the 
Hebrew  lawgiver,  who  enacted  that  "  no  man 
should  take  the  upper  or  nether  mill-stone  as  a 
pledge ;  for  he  taketh  a  man's  life  in  pledge." 
(Deuteronomy  xxiv.,  6). 

The  common  mill-stone  rarely  exceeds  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  hence  its  size  fitted  it  to 
be  used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment.  It 
was  sometimes  fastened  to  the  necks  of  crim- 
inals who  were  to  be  drowned.  To  this  use  of 
it  the  passage  (Mark  ix.,  42)  alludes,  which 
says :  Sooner  than  "  offend  one  of  these  little 
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Ones,  it  were  better  for  a  man  that  a  mill-stone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast 
into  the  sea."  See  also  Matthew  xviii.,  6 ;  and 
Luke  xvii.,  2.  It  is  said  that  this  mode  of  ex- 
ecution has  not  become  obsolete  in  the  East. 

As  those  who  grind  have  the  mill  before 
them,  it  becomes  natural,  in  describing  their 
position  with  reference  to  the  mill,  to  speak  of 
their  being  behind  it.  This  explains  the 
otherwise  singular  expression  in  Exodus  xi.,  5. 
It  is  said  there  that  the  pestilence  which  was 
to  be  sent  on  the  Egyptians  should  "  destroy 
from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon 
his  throne,  even  unto  the  first-born  of  the 
maid-servant  that  is  behind  the  mill." 

It  is  said  in  Judges  xvi.,  21,  that  the  Philis- 
tines u  put  out  the  eyes  of  Samson,  and  made 
him  grind  in  the  prison  house ;  that  is,  he  was 
confined  in  prison,  and  required  to  grind  there, 
by  turning  a  hand-mill,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed above.  A  more  degrading  labor  could 
not  have  been  imposed  on  him;  and  it  was 
chosen  for  that  very  reason.  He  who  had 
been  the  hero  of  Israel,  who  had  possessed  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  was  compelled  to  sit  on  the 
ground  and  grind  corn,  for  his  insulting  foes, 
like  a  woman  or  a  slave.  Some  persons  enter- 
tain the  grotesque  idea  that  Samson  was  put 
into  a  harness,  like  a  horse,  and  made  to  grind 
in  some  sort  of  a  tread-mill. — Eackett. 


FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  BARCLAY. 

1817,  Seventh  Month  4th. 

In  reading  the  13th  chapter  of  the  1st  book 
of  Kings,  I  have  at  this  time  been  much  instruct- 
ed, and  am  ready  to  take  the  lesson  to  myself  as 
a  warning  or  special  admonition.  Herein  we 
see,  that  it  availed  nothing  in  respect  to  the 
future,  that  the  prophet  had  (though  so  lately,) 
I  been  favored  with  a  divine  commission,  and  was 
hitherto  upright  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
that  arduous  duty  which  devolved  upon  him 
from  his  Lord, — even  that  of  openly  proclaim- 
ing the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  against  the 
idolatry  that  had  overtaken  the  people, — and 
boldly  asserting  the  destruction  of  the  priests 
even  to  their  faces,  and  in  the  presence  of  their 
king  ;  saying  to  him  in  reply  to  his  invitation, 
— "  If  thou  wilt  give  me  half  thine  house,  I 
will  not  go  in  with  thee ;  neither  will  I  eat 
bread  or  drink  water  in  this  place  :" — yet  after 
all,  he  was  weak  enough  to  give  up  his  own 
clear  convictions  of  duty,  as  revealed  in  and  to 
himself,  (the  truth  of  which  was  indubitably 
evinced  and  sealed  by  the  miracle  which  attend- 
ed the  partial  performance  of  them,)  and  to  pre- 
fer obeying  the  old  prophet  before  compliance 
with  "  the  word  of  the  Lord."  0  !  how  great- 
ly have  I  longed  in  a  peculiar  and  especial 
manner  for  myself,  as  I  am  now  situated  and 
circumstanced,  that  I  may  stedfastly  adhere  to 


no  other  law  but  the  law  written  on  the  heart  ; 
and  closely  to  attend  to  the  secret  dictates  of 
best  wisdom  alone.    For  assuredly  there  is  no 
safety  but  in  implicitly  giving  up  to  the  re- 
proofs of  instruction,  which  are  and  ever  will 
be  the  way  to  life.    11  Be  ye  followers  of  me,"* 
says  the  apostle  Paul;  but  he  adds, — "  even  as 
I  also  am  of  Christ;"  intimating  surely  that 
the  examples  of  others  in  life  and  conversation 
are  to  be  followed,  only  so  far  as  they  accord 
with  the  example  and  precepts  of  Him,  who  said, 
"  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ; — "  whilst  ye  have 
the  light,  believe  in  the  light," — "  walk  while 
ye  have  the  light."    So  that  in  looking  back  at 
such  acts  of  dedication,  as  have  been  (accord- 
ing to  my  belief)  required  at  my  hands,  and  in 
contemplating  the  peace  which  has  ensued  after 
even  the  smallest  surrender,  when  the  sacrifice 
has  been  offered  out  of  a  sincere  and  upright 
heart;  I  have  earnestly,  and  I  may  t?uly  say 
above  every  other  earthly  consideration,  desired 
that  nothing  may  be  suffered  to  hinder  me — to 
turn  me  aside,  even  in  trifling  as  well  as  in  great 
matters  and  concerns,  from  carefully,  closely,  un- 
remittingly attending  to,  and  abiding  by,  the 
counsels  and  teachings  of  that  divine  principle, 
even  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  given  to  every 
one  for  his  guide  in  the  way  of  salvation.  I 
have  found  amongst  many  other  acts  and  false 
suggestions  and  temptations,  which  the  enemy 
makes  use  of  to  deter  us  from  giving  up  our- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
which  is  much  tajked  of  and  acted  upon  by 
many,  through  their  own  inexperience,  and  the 
deceit  of  the  prince  of  darkness  ;  namely,  that 
these  leadings  and  secret  influences  and  inspira- 
tions, are  not  distinguishable  from  the  workings 
of  our  own  mental  or  rational  powers ;  and  if 
they  are  distinguishable,  that  these  persons  have 
not  felt  them  or  known  them.    Now  in  answer 
to  this,  which  has  been  my  own  delusion,  I  may 
say,  that  every  one  who  has  for  a  long  season 
habitually  stifled  by  disobedience  this  divine 
monitor,  cannot  expect  to  hear  or  to  understand 
so  plainly  its  voice,  as  those  do  who  have  for  a 
long  period  listened  to  its  secret  whispers,  and 
surrendered  themselves  unreservedly  to  its  in- 
junctions :  these  can  testify,  that  they  follow 
no  uncertain  vapor  or  idle  tale  ;  but  that  its  re- 
proofs are  to  be  plainly  perceived,  and  its  incite- 
ments early  to  be  felt;  and  that  the  peace  they 
witness  cannot  be  imitated,  neither  can  it  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  understandings,  or  conceived  by 
the  imaginations,  of  such  as  have  none  of  this 
blessed  experience.    Nor  let  any  poor,  seeking, 
sincere,  or  serious  minds  be  discouraged,  that 
they  do  not  upon  submission  immediately  or 
very  quickly  feel  what  they  wait  to  feel,  even 
the  arising  of  that  secret  influencing,  actuating, 
constraining  and  restraining  power  or  Spirit  of 
the  Lord.    Let  them  not  be  discouraged  if  this 
be  their  case,  nor  be  dismayed  if,  even  after 
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some  considerable  sacrifices  and  trying  testimo- 
nies of  sincerity,  they  find  not  that  rich  reward 
of  peace  which  they  had  expected.  Let  such 
remember,  it  is  written, — "  he  that  endureth  to 
the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved  now  where 
•there  is  a  moment's  enduring  only,  and  that 
previous  to  or  whilst  in  the  performance  of  what 
is  required,  this  cannot  be  called  "  enduring  to 
the  end  but  0 !  it  is  that  "  resistance  unto 
blood  "  (as  it  were,)  in  faith  and  faithfulness, 
that  "  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,"  in 
defiance  of  difficulties,  discouragement,  dark- 
ness, doubt,  and  distress,  which  will  give  us  the 
victory,  and  will  make  us  through  the  mercy  of 
G-od  in  Christ  Jesus,  heirs  of  that  eternity  of 
peace,  and  rest,  and  joy,  which  we  know  is  pre- 
pared for  such  as  overcome. 

1817,  Ninth  Month  QtJi. 
For  more  than  a  week  past,  I  have  been 
plunged  by  the  permission  of  best  wisdom,  into 
such  a  depth  of  darkness  and  discouragement, 
without  any  perceptible  glimmer  of  alleviation 
or  ray  of  comfort,  that  my  poor,  tossed,  troubled 
soul  seems  on  the  very  point  of  giving  up  the 
contest,  and  losing  hold  of  its  only  support  and 
security.  Whilst  the  heavens  are  as  brass,  and 
the  earth  as  it  were  iron,  what  is  frail,  helpless 
man  to  do  for  himself  ?  It  seems  to  my  view, 
that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  to  aid 
himself,  or  to  deliver  himself  out  of  his  forlorn 
situation,  but  to  sink  down  into  his  own  nothing- 
ness ;  and  there,  as  in  the  dust,  to  remain  all 
the  Lord's  determined  time,  until  he  shall  see 
meet  to  appoint  unto  him  u  beauty  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."  When  I 
took  my  pen  to  write  what  has  thus  been  writ- 
ten, I  did  not  expect  to  come*  to  the  preceding 
conclusion,  or  that  any  such  reflection  would 
arise  out  of  the  subject.  The  Lord  grant  that 
what  I  have  written,  may  be  more  than  mere 
words  :  and  that  through  and  over  all  difficulty 
and  distress,  I  may  come  forth  the  wiser  and 
the  better,  and  more  devoted  to  his  disposal, 
and  more  patient  under  his  dispensations. 


RAILROAD  SPEED. 

It  is  stated  that  a  railroad  car  moves  about 
seventy-four  feet,  or  nearly  twice  its  own  length, 
in  a  second.  At  this  velocity,  the  locomotive 
driving  wheel,  six  feet  in  diameter,  makes  four 
revolutions  in  a  second,  the  piston-rod  thus  tra- 
versing the  cylinder  eight  times.  If  a  horse 
and  carriage  should  approach  and  cross  a  track 
at  the  rapid  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  an  ex- 
. press  train  approaching  at  the  moment  would 
move  toward  it  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet 
while  it  was  in  the  act  of  crossing ;  if  the  horse 
moved  no  faster  than  a  walk,  the  train  would 
move  towards  it  more  than  five  hundred  feet, 
which  fact  accounts  for  the  many  accidents  at 


such  points.  When  the  locomotive  whistle  is 
opened  at  the  post  eighty  rods  from  the  cross- 
ing, the  train  will  advance  near  one  hundred 
feet  before  the  sound  of  the  whistle  traverses 
the  distance  to,  and  is  heard  at  the  crossing. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH'  12,  1863. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
Friends'  Educational  Association,  will  be  held 
in  Philadelphia,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Ninth  Mo.  23d,  1863,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Wtm.  Dorsey,  Clerk. 

The  committee  on  location  request  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  from  a  distance  shall 
come  prepared  to  remain  a  few  days,  that  they, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  of 
the  locations  offered  to  the  Association. 


Died,  on  7th  day  morning,  the  5th  inst.,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  William  Webster,  of  Phila.,  in  her  76th  year. 


From  the  British  Friend. 
EXTRACTED   FROM  AN    ARTICLE  ON  "EARLY 
FRIENDS,  AND  WHAT  THEY  WERE." 
THEIR  CHARACTER  AS  TRADESMEN. 

The  review  of  what  early  Friends  were  would 
be  incomplete,  without  an  inquiry  into  their 
daily  life,  and  without  some  remarks  on  the 
principles  which  actuated  them  in  their  com- 
mercial and  business  transactions.  If  many  of 
the  first  preachers  and  members  of  the  Society 
were  of  small  account  as  to  the  outward,  and 
poor  as  to  this  world's  goods,  there  were  others 
of  great  repute  and  considerable  possessions, 
and  these  latter  had  to  make  great  sacrifices  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  principles  they  had 
adopted;  and  had  to  sustain,  in  many  instances, 
heavy  and  serious  losses  for  their  adherence  to 
what  they  believed  to  be  sound  religious  truth. 
We  must  not,  however,  at  all  times  estimate  the 
sacrifices  made  by  their  pecuniary  value,  for  it 
will  often  be  found,  that  persons  in  humble  life 
and  with  small  means  make  greater  sacrifices  in 
proportion  to  those  means,  than  those  who  are 
possessed  of  greater  resources.  Throughout  the 
history  of  the  Society  there  is  indisputable  proof 
that  the  privations  endured  in  the  support  of  a 
conscientious  belief,  were  ofttimes  the  entire 
destruction  at  one  fell  swoop  of  all  that  was  re- 
quisite for  the  comfort  of  home  and  the  support 
of  life,  ending,  as  it  often  did,  in  the  loss  of 
life  itself.  The  Society  is  now  happily  freed 
from  these  things,  and  we  who  are  the  possessors 
of  the  privileges  thus  so  heroically  won  for  us, 
do  not,  I  fear  sufficiently  appreciate  the  cost  at 
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is  hich  they  were  purchased,  or  value  the  rights 
d  hich  through  the  firm  bearing  of  early  Friends 
id  ave  descended  to  us.  Not  one  of  the  least  of 
lese  principles  which  our  ancestors  sought  to 
jtablish,  was  integrity  and  truthfulness  in  all 
usiness  transactions.  They  had  counted  the 
>st.  They  had  investigated  the  ground  on 
hich  their  bearing  in  matters  of  trade  was  to 
e  based,  and  they  steadily  entered  upon  a  course 
hich  was  to  affect  their  monetary  future,  re- 
wdless  of  all  other  consequences,  but  that  of 
1  approving  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 
or  were  they  mistaken  in  the  results  tha.t 
flowed,  for  their  rigid  adherence  to  sound 
rinciples  of  action  in  all  matters  of  business, 
rought  for  them  an  exceeding  weight  of  trial, 
id  a  serious  depreciation  in  their  daily  occu- 
itions,  as  is  thus  plainly  set  forth  by  George 
ox  in  1658.  "At  first  when  Friends  could 
Dt  put  off  their  hats  to  people,  or  say  you  to  a 
ngle  person,  but  thou  and  thee ;  when  they 
>uld  not  bow  or  use  flattering  words  in  saluta- 
ons,  or  go  into  the  fashions  or  customs  of  the 
orld,  many  Friends  that  were  tradesmen  lost 
leir  customers ;  for  the  people  were  shy  of 
lem,  so  that  for  a  time  some  Friends  could  I 
xrdly  get  enough  money  to  buy  bread.  But 
'terwards  when  people  came  to  have  experience  | 
i  Friends'  honesty  and  faithfulness,  and  found 
lat  their  yea  was  yea,  and  their  nay,  nay; 
lat  they  kept  to  a  word  in  their  dealings, 
id  that  they  would  not  cozen  and  cheat  them; 
ut  that  if  they  sent  a  child  to  their  shop  for 
lything,  they  were  as  well  used  as  if  they  had 
one  themselves  ;  the  lives  and  conversations  of 
riends  did  preach  and  reach  to  the  witness  of 
od  in  people.  .  .  .  The  keeping  to  one 
rice  in  selling  goods,  and  to  the  first  asking, 
ithout  abatement,  was  a  great  stumbling-block 
)  most  sorts  of  people,  and  made  them  stand  at 
distance  from  buying  for  some  time,  until 
ley  saw  further  into  the  justice  of  the  manner 
lereof." 

Solomon  was  pretty  well  instructed  in  the 
Drruption  of  the  human  heart,  when  he  penned 
lat  notable  proverb  on  matters  of  trade  :  "  The 
uyer  saith,  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  but  when 
e  hath  gone  his  way  then  he  boasteth  f  and 
lough  he  has  left  us  no  such  proverb  reflective 
a  the  seller,  there  is  little  doubt  he  was  equally 
ell  instructed  in  the  artifices  and  deceptions 
ractised  by  the  latter.  George  Fox  with  his 
sual  astuteness,  saw  that  if  the  seller  was  strict- 
r  honest  and  upright,  there  would  be  little  room 
>r  the  buyer  to  practise  his  wiles,  and  hence 
e  directed  the  force  of  his  observations  to  those 
ho  "sold  goods  or  dealt  in  merchandise." 
hus,  in  1656,  he  writes,  "You  tradesmen  and 
lerchantmen  of  all  sorts  whatsoever,  buyers 
ad  sellers,  set  no  more  upon  the  thing  you  sell 
Jjr  exchange  than  what  you  will  have;  is  it  not 


than  to  ask  double  or  more  ?  doth  not  this 
bring  you  into  many  vain  words  and  compli- 
ments, and  talk,  that  fills  the  vain  mind?  This 
is  deceitful  before  God  and  man.  And  is  it  not 
more  savory  tn  ask  no  more  than  you  will  have 
for  your  commodity,  to  keep  to  yea  and  nay  in 
your  communication  when  you  converse  in  your 
calling,  than  to  ask  more  than  you  will  take  ? 
And  so  is  not  there  the  many  words  where  is 
the  multiplying  of  sin  ?  This  is  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  you,  ask  no  more  than  you  will  have 
for  your  commodity,  and  keep  to  yea  and  nay 
in  your  communication,  and  here  will  be  an 
equal  balancing  of  things,  and  a  consideration 
before  you  utter  words,  and  a  using  of  this  world 
as  though  you  used  it  not ;  and  a  possessing  as 
though  you  possessed  it  not ;  and  so  you  will 
come  to  show  a  life  like  Christians,  and  the 
spirit  like  Christians,  and  you  a  people  in  Christ's 
doctrine,  that  love  his  doctrine,  and  which  keep 
to  yea  and  nay  in  your  communications,  and 
you  will  not  be  a  people  that  be  high,  and  proud, 
and  lofty,  so  a  child  shall  trade  with  you  as  a 
man,  because  of  the  equity,  and  yea  and  nay, 
and  righteousness,  and  true  weighing  of  things ; 
and  people  shall  not  be  afraid  of  one  cheating 
the  other,  or  destroying  one  the  other." 

A  few  years  later  we  find  Charles  Marshall 
issuing  "  an  epistle  to  the  flock  of  Christ,"  in 
which  are  these  words,  u  I  beseech  all,  in  the 
moving  of  his  eternal  Spirit  and  power,  that  in 
your  dealings  you  use  but  few  words  ;  be  equal, 
just,  and  upright,  and  do  not  be  drawn  forth 
into  many  words,  to  answer  that  mind  that  is  out 
of  the  dread  and  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  but  after  you 
have  put  a  price  upon  your  commodities,  which 
is  equal,  and  as  you  can  sell  them,  then  if  the 
persons  you  are  dealing  with  multiply  words, 
stand  you  silent  in  the  fear,  dread,  and  awe  of 
God ;  and  this  will  answer  the  witness  of  God 
in  them  you  are  dealing  with,  and  if  this  should 
not  please  people  at  first,  yet  you  will  find  it  will 
quickly  overcome ;  therefore,  in  your  dealings 
keep  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  out  of  all 
covetousness,  overreaching,  and  craftiness  in  the 
harmless  life  ;  seeking  the  kingdom  daily,  and 
let  all  other  things  come  as  additions.  So  all 
being  diligent  in  the  pure  fear  of  the  Lord, 
out  of  the  love  of  these  wordly  things,  abiding 
in  the  love  of  God,  and  seeking  the  kingdom 
that  is  not  of  this  world,  you  will  see  great  op- 
portunity in  your  dealings  of  reaching  unto 
people,  and  thereby  thousands  may  be  reached, 
convinced,  and  brought  to  the  Truth." 

1682  brings  with  it  a  paper  addressed  to 
Friends  and  others,  not  only  instructive  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  commercial  matters  should 
be  regulated,  but  expressive  of  the  kind  of 
business  in  which  Friends  could  take  no  part. 
And  whilst  this  address  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  caution  it  contained  had  become 
necessary,  it  sets  forth  clearly  and  beautifully 
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the  fruits  of  consistency,  and  the  reward  which  ' 
is  ever  the  result  of  faithfulness  to  known 
duties.  "  Friends  stand  in  the  eternal  power  of 
God,  witnesses  for  the  eternal  God,  against  the 
devil  and  his  works,  and  the  world,  and  the  lusts, 
and  pomps,  and  vanities  of  the  world,  which 
world  the  devil  is  god  of.  Now  there  is  a  saying 
by  the  godfathers  and  godmothers,  so  called,  that 
they  do  promise  and  vow,  &c.,to  forsake  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the 
flesh;  and  vow  for  children  that  they  will  not 
follow  them,  but  forsake  them  all.  But  do  we 
not  see  that  many  that  say  so,  run  into  all,  or 
many  of  the  lusts,  and  pomps,  and  vanities  of 
the  world  ?  And  are  not  such  offended  at  those 
tradesmen  that  cannot  trim  their  clothes  and 
apparel  according  to  the  pomps,  and  lusts,  and 
fashions  of  the  world  which  passeth  away  ?  But 
such  tradesmen  that  stand  as  witnesses  in  the 
power  and  truth  of  God,  against  such  pomps, 
lusts,  and  vanities  of  the  world,  cannot  fulfil 
the  people's  minds  in  them.  ...  So  these 
tradesmen  that  are  God's  witnesses,  cannot  satis- 
fy, nor  fulfil,  nor  please  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life,  nor  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  .  . 
These  are  sealed  certain  witnesses  in  God's  eter- 
nal power  and  truth,  against  all  that  which  is 
not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  devil ;  and  in  so 
doing  they  know  that  they  keep  clean  conscien- 
ces to  God,  and  know,  and  are  assured  that  his 
blessings  rest  upon  them,  who  will  bless  them 
with  blessings  from  above  and  blessings  beueath. 
And  they  are  witnesses  for  God,  who  hath  his 
upper  springs  and  his  nether  springs  to  refresh 
them,  which  enables  them  to  stand  faithful  wit- 
nesses for  the  living  God  their  Father ;  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever,  whose  glory  is  over  all  the  works 
of  his  hands ;  who  is  worthy  to  be  served,  wor- 
shipped, and  honored  for  evermore. 

''  And  therefore  it  is  good  for  all  to  wait 
patiently  upon  the  Lord.  For  some  of  you  do 
know  wheu  Truth  first  broke  out  in  London,  that 
many  tradesmen  could  not  take  so  much  money 
in  their  shops  for  some  time,  as  would  buy  them 
bread  and  water,  because  they  withstood  the 
world's  ways,  words,  fashions,  and  customs ;  yet 
by  their  patient  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  in  their 
good  life  and  conversation,  they  came  to  answer 
the  Truth  in  people's  hearts  and  consciences. 
So  there  arose  a  belief  in  people  that  Friends 
would  not  wrong  them  in  anything,  so  that  at 
last  the  Lord  did  increase  his  blessings,  both  in- 
wardly and  outwardly  upon  his  people.  And, 
therefore,  let  none  murmur  nor  complain,  but 
wait  in  patience  and  faithfulness  upon  the  Lord, 
who  is  both  God  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth,  and 
all  is  the  Lord's,  who  can  fill  you  both  with  his 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings ;  therefore  all 
walk  worthy  of  them  in  truth  and  righteousness, 
that  whatsoever  you  do  in  word  or  deed,  it  may 
be  done  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 


There  seems  ground  for  believing  that  Frien«  ^ 
at  this  period  having  become  better  understoo  M 
and  the  principles  on  which  those  who  we:  i- 
prominent  in  the  Society  acted  more  truly  a  » 
predated,  had  begun  to  prosper  in  commerci  W 
matters.     Yery  many  had  passed  through  1  to 
severe  ordeal  of  losses  and  distresses  throug  ,ij 
legal  and  illegal  procedures,  and  as  a  cons  $ 
quence  had  learnt  the  habit  of  self-restrain  fe 
and  been  compelled  to  live  on  small  mean  ^ 
whilst  their  conscientious  dependence  on  hone  irt 
industry  had  taught  them  the  advantages  <  tt» 
self-reliance,  and  thus  they  were  enabled  to  ol  it 
tain  not  only  a  livelihood,  but  a  competent  if 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  remarks  of  Frienc  te 
of  that  day,  a  new  era  in  commercial  matter  B 
had  opened  upon  them,  and  they  were  now  t  p\ 
be  tempted  by  prosperity  in  their  outward  affair  Sty 
and  the  flowing  in  of  the  tide  of  wealth;  pe  ll 
haps  this  has  been  as  great  a  difficulty  for  Frienc  lie 
to  encounter  as  any  of  their  severe  suffering  k\ 
and  in  its  results  more  fatal  to  the  organiz;  ll 
tion  of  the  Society.    Certain  it  is  that  proi  0 
perity  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  rarel 
tend  to  strengthen  or  uphold  the  simple  element 
of  Christian  faith  and  practice.    The  probabilit 
of  increased  freedom  from  poverty,  &c,  and  tb 
accumulation  of  pecuniary  advantages,  to  whic 
I  have  alluded,  may  be  gathered  from  the  wril 
ings  of  George  Fox,  S.  Marshall,  S.  Crisp,  an 
others.    The  latter,  writing  to  Friends  in  tb 
way  of  caution,  about  the  same  period  of  tim< 
and  his  letter  being  one  that  will  apply  to  th 
present  state  of  Society,  with  as  much,  if  nc 
more  of  appositeness,  than  when  it  was  writter 
I  venture,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  intn 
sive,  to  transcribe  it  here  :  it  was  written  i 
1680.    "  A  second  thing  that  lies  upon  me  t 
warn  you  all  of,  my  dear  Friends,  is  to  watc 
against  the  spirit  of  this  world,  lest  it  drink  nsj 
your  spirits  too  much  in  an  eager  and  greed 
pursuit  after  the  things  of  thi3  world,  whia 
happens  to  several,  in  divers  manners,  to  thei 
great  hurt  and  damage;  and  the  snare  lies  dee 
and  hidden  under  a  subtle   covering.  Foi 
whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  takij 
care  of  his  family,  and  to  be  diligent  in  th» 
calling  God  hath  set  him  in,  and  to  improv  I 
such  opportunities  as  God  pleaseth  to  put  int  I 
his  hand  ;  here  the  subtle  enemy  seeks  tomakij 
the  care  immoderate,  to  turn  the  diligence  tls 
slavery,  and  the  improving  opportunities  whiclil 
God  gives  him,  to  a  finding  and  searching  oul 
of  opportunities,  sometimes  by  indirect  causes! 
and  sometimes  to  the  prejudice  of  their  neigh  I 
bor,  and  all  to  try  to  satisfy  a  greedy  desire  afte  § 
the  heaping  up  of  treasure  in  this  world ;  an(  | 
through  the  earnestness  of  the  affection,  thai 
kindles  daily  more  and  more  after  these  things  l« 
a  man  comes  in  time  to  have  the  increase  o:  I 
decrease  of  these  things  to  be  the  objects  o  » 
his  joy  or  sorrow,  and  then  he  is  miserable,  fo;  * 
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enilmd  sorrow  are  the  highest  faculties  of  the 
toft  1,  and  ought  to  be  fixed  upon  the  highest 
weiicts,  and  not  upon  transitory  things  under 
ajjsun,  by  which  neither  love  nor  hatred  can 
rciinown.    But  alas  !  how  many  are  cast  down 
M  osses,  and  lifted  up  by  gains  and  profits  ! 
ug|  my  Friends,  take  heed  of  this  fickle  and 
o&krtain  state,  for  while  some  have  too  much 
in  heir  minds  after  the  things  of  this  world, 
am  r  have  erred  from  the  faith  and  have  placed 
)oenr  trust  in  uncertain  riches  ;  and  when  these 
(  5  taken  wings  and  fled  away,  their  hope  hath 
it  with  them.    Therefore,  I  beseeech  you, 
DC]f  Friends,  have  a  care  of  suffering  your 
end  £ts  to  be  sharpened  and  set  on  edge  about 
ttene  outward  things;  and  take  heed  of  en- 
siling your  trades  and  traffics  beyond  your 
m  ity,  and  beyond  your  capacity,  for  both  these 
pa «  have  been  the  ruin  of  some." 
enijhe  advice  thus  so  tenderly  offered,  was, 
idj  ptless  well  received  by  many  in  the  Society, 
nil  iwe  find  running  through  its  history,  many 
ii  imces  of  the  care  of  individual  Friends  in 
irel ^particular,  of  which  it  may  suffice  to  name 
eol  id  Ferries  as  an  illustration.    Writing  in 
)ililf£,  he  remarks,  "  It  was  customary  in  those 
tl  p  for  Friends,  as  well  as  others,  to  sell  many 
bit  :rfluous  articles,  such  as  gay  calicoes,  flowers 
wri  ribbons,  and  other  fine  things,  which  we,  as 
,  aiociety,  did  not  allow  our  families  to  wear, 
tl  which  it  was  not  consistent  with  our  pro- 
ii  lion  to  encourage  in  others.     With  these 
itl  N  I  endeavored  to  lay  aside  all  superfluities, 
'di  }  to  deal  in  such  articles  only  as  were  really 
M  ml,    I  was  told  that  if  I  refused  to  sell  such 
itn  is  I  might  quit  my  business ;  but  as  I  did 
ni  om  a  sense  of  duty,  I  was  not  sensible  that 
let  iffered  any  loss  from  it." 
at«  \j  is  remarkably  instructive  to  see  how  gradu- 
kn  I  the  love  of  the  world  creeps  into  the  heart, 
>d  i  how  it  eats  out  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
[lit  gs  which  belong  to  the  soul's  future.  How 
he  :>ly  early  Friends  describe  it,  and  yet  how 
let  hfulty ;  first  the  permitting  ourselves  to  deal 
%  liings  inconsistent  with  our  profession,  then 
J  eating  canker  working  subtilly,  and  gradually 
tt  irbing  the  heart's  finer  sensibilities  to  its  hurt 
•oi    hindrance  in  best  things;  then  the  spe- 
ioi  s  and  plausible  reasoning  about  the  care  of 
i| !  families  and  diligence  in  business,  often 
1 1  ng  over  the  tender  touches  of  conscience  by 
\e  distributions  of  our  wealth  to  charitable 
philanthropic  objects.     Never,  perhaps, 
e  the  rise  of  the  Society,  was  there  less  real 
Dlicity  than  at  present,  and  never  were  the 
mercial  relations  of  its  members  so  engross- 
ed gigantic — undertakings  immense  in  their 
J  portions,  and  what  is  much  to  be  deplored, 
ibiting  the  continual  encroachment  on  the 
lihood  of  those  around  them.    One  firm  em- 
sing  in  all  manner  of  incongruous  trades, 
seeking  apparently  to  swallow  up  all  his 


smaller  neighbors ;  for  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion we  need  only  to  refer  to  the  daily  adver- 
tisements of  some  amongst  us — "  finding  and 
searching  out  opportunities,"  as  Stephen  Crisp 
expresses  it,  "sometimes  by  indirect  causes,  and 
sometimes  to  the  prejudice  of  their  neighbors^ 
and  all  to  satisfy  a  greedy  desire  after  the  heap- 
ing up  of  treasure  in  this  world." 

How  accurately  does  John  Woolman,  writing 
in  1770,  draw  the  present  picture  of  the  Society, 
when  he  says:  "  Friends  in  early  times  refused, 
on  religious  principle,  to  make  or  trade  in  su- 
perfluities, of  which  we  have  many  large  testi- 
monies on  record  ;  but  for  want  of  faithfulness 
some  gave  way,  even  some  whose  examples  were 
of  note  in  society,  and  from  them  others 
took  more  liberty.  Members  of  our  Society 
worked  in  superfluities,  and  bought  and  sold 
them,  and  thus  dimness  of  sig"ht  came  on  many. 
At  length  Friends  got  into  the  use  of  some 
superfluities  in  dress  and  in  the  furniture  of  their 
houses,  and  this  has  spread  from  less  to  more, 
till  superfluity  of  some  kind  is  common  amongst 
us.  In  this  declining  state  many  look  at  the 
example  one  of  another,  and  too  much  neglect 
the  pure  feeling  of  truth." 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  trade  in  the  forcible  language  of  the  same 
writer  to  which  I  have  just  alluded ;  it  conveys 
all  that  is  needful  to  be  said,  and  were'the  prin- 
ciples there  laid  down  the  guide  of  our  move- 
ments, the  sorrowful  exhibition  which  is  con- 
tantly  before  our  eyes  in  the  undue  pursuit  of 
wealth,  would  cease  to  be  a  reflection  upon  a 
people  whose  character  and  principles  have  their 
foundation  in  simplicity  and  moderation.  "  When 
the  treasures  of  pure  love  are  opened,  and  we 
obediently  follow  Him  who  is  the  Light  of  Life, 
the  mind  becomes  chaste ;  and  a  care  is  felt 
that  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One  may  be 
our  leader  in  every  undertaking.  In  being 
crucified  to  the  world,  broken  off  from  the  friend- 
ships which  is  enmity  with  God,  and  dead  to 
customs  and  fashions  which  have  not  their  foun- 
dation in  the  truth ;  the  way  is  prepared  to  holi- 
ness in  outward  living,  and  to  a  disentanglement 
from  those  snares  which  attend  the  love  of 
money;  and  when  the  faithful  friends  of  Christ 
are  so  situated  that  merchandise  appears  to  be 
their  duty,  they  feel  a  restraint  from  proceeding 
further  than  He  owns  their  proceeding ;  being 
convinced  that  '  we  are  not  our  own,  but  are 
bought  with  a  price;'  that  none  of  us  live  to 
ourselves,  but  to  Him  who  died  for  us,'  (2  Cor. 
v.  15).  Thus  they  are  taught,  not  only  to  keep 
to  a  moderate  advance  and  uprightness  in  their 
dealings,  but  to  consider  the  tendency  of  their 
proceedings;  to  do  nothing  which  they  know 
would  operate  against  the  cause  of  universal 
righteousness,  and  to  keep  continually  in  view 
the  spreading  of  the  peaceable  kingdom  of  Christ 
among  mankind."  J.  B.  B. 
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ACT  IN  THE  PRESENT. 

"  Look  not  mournfully  back  into  the  past ;  it  cometh  not  again. 
Wisely  improve  the  present,  it  is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the  fu. 
ture,  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart.— Hyperion. 

Heart  gazing  mournfully 

Back  through  past  years — 
Bringing  sad  memories, 

Laden  with  tears — 
Life's  hours  wasted, 

Talents  abused, 
Bright  opportunities 

Blindly  refused — 
Close  up  the  record 

Fraught  with  such  pain  ;  i 
Years  that  have  vanished 

Return  not  again. 
Grasp  thou  the  Present, 

Be  earnest  and  bold- 
Fleeting  its  moments, 

More  precious  than  gold. 

Watch  and  fight  bravely 

Against  sloth  and  sin ; 
Pray  for  the  Spirit, 

The  victory  to  win. 
Cometh  the  future 

Veiled  and  slow  ? 
Go  forth  to  greet  her, 

For  weal  or  for  woe. 
Bringeth  she  gladness  ? 

Praise  thou  the  Lord. 
Bringeth  she  sadness  ? 

Bow  to  HLs  word. 
O'er  Past  and  o'er  Future 

Dim  shadows  recline. 
Heart  be  thou  manful ; 

The  Present  is  thine  ! 


PRAYER  FOR  THE  MILLION. 
We  cannot  give  the  name  of  its  author,  but  the 
following  prayer  is  certainly  beautiful : — 
God  of  the  mountain,  God  of  the  storm, 
God  of  the  flowers,  God  of  the  worm! 
Hear  us,  and  bless  us, 
Forgive  us,  redress  us; 
Breathe  on  our  spirits  Thy  love  and  Thy  healing  ; 
Teach  us  content  with  thy  fatherly  dealing  ; 
Teach  us  to  love  Thee, 
To  love  one  another,  brother  his  brother. 
And  make  us  all  free — 
Free  from  the  shackles  of  ancient  tradition: 
And  show  us  'tis  manly,  'tis  God-like  to  labor  ; 

God  of  the  darkness,  God  of  the  sun, 
God  of  the  beautiful,  God  of  each  one — 
Clothe  us  and  feed  us, 
Illume  us  and  lead  us  ; 
Show  us  that  avarice  holds  us  in  thrall, 
That  the  land  is  all  Thine,  and  Thou  givest  to  all. 
Scatter  our  blindness, 
Help  us  do  right  all  the  day  and  the  night— 
To  love  mercy  and  kindness: 
Aid  us  to  conquer  mistakes  of  the  past ; 

Show  us  our  future  to  cheer  us  and  arm  U3, 
The  upper,  the  better,  the  mansions  Thou  hast  ; 
And  God  of  the  grave,  that  the  grave  cannot  harm 
us. 


From  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C 
FOB  EIGHTH  MONTH. 

1862 

Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS 
&C.  ' 


ise;- 


They  that  affect  words  more  than  matter  will 
dry  up  that  little  they  have. — Penn. 


Mean  ,  temperature  of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month, 

Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  mdnth. 
counting  five  current 
weeks  in  each  year, 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
this  month  for  the  past  seventy -four 
years,  

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  this  year,  , 

Lowest         do.        do.  1816. 


72.85  dt 
79.50 


SUMMER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer 
months  of  1862,  

Mean  do.  do.  do.  do. 
months  of  1863*  

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
three  summer  months  during  the  past 
seventy-four  years:...  

Highest  summer  mean  during  that  en 
tire  period,  1828  and  1838,  

Lowest  do.  do.  do.  do 
period,  1816,  


73.71 
75.08 

73.31 
77.66 
66.00 


d« 


The  above  exhibit  presents  an  opporturj 
that  but  seldom  occurs  for  making  use  of 
word  unprecedented  with  a  tolerable  degre< 
safety.     Our  own  diary  of  the  weather  c< 
mences  with  the  year  1835,  while  we  have  ot 
records  in  our  possession  commencing  w 
1790,  from  which  ancient  date  down  to 
present  time  there  is  not  recorded  a  mean 
perature  for  the  Eighth  month  equal  to  thi 
the  present  year,  the  nearest  approach  beinj 

1798,       :       :        77.  degrees. 

1838,       :       :        77.  do. 

1851,       :       :        77.50  do. 
The  " heated  term"  we  have  just 


through  was 


remarkable,  not  so  much  for 


intensity  of  the  heat  attained  on  any  one 
more  days,  as  for  the  number  of  consecutive  da 
of  high  temperatures,  and  the  late  period  of  i 
season  into  which  they  extended. 

A  free  use  of  the  record  at  the  Pennsylvai 
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ipital,  as  confirmatory  of  our  own  observa- 
s  presents  the  following  facts  : — The  present 
f  there  were  eighteen  days,  viz.,  from  the 
b  day  of  the  Seventh  month  to  the  17th  of 
Eighth,  on  which  the  thermometer  about 
q  varied  from  87  to  94£  degrees.    The  only 
*j  roach  to  this  occurred  in  1856,  from  the  14th 
of  the  Seventh  month  to  the  3d  day  of  the 
hth  month.    During  fourteen  days  of  this 
od  the  thermometer  stood  at  90  and  up- 
ds,  though  a  break  occurred  on  the  19th 
20th  of  Seventh  month,  the  highest  point 
ig  81  degrees  on  the  former  and  83  on  the 
?r  day.    It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
b  "  heated  term  "  occurred  much  earlier  in 
season.    As  a  contrast  to  this  record  of 
t,  it  may  be  well  to  note  two  or  three  sudden 
great  reductions  of  temperatures  within  a 
gj   days,  and  that  frost  is  reported  to  have 
n  seen  some  little  distance  out  of  the  city 
die  morning  of  the  31st.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Eighth  mo.  2,  1863. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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/lean  of  the  week  67*46.  - 

tame  time  last  year  69-60. 

dean  of  the  month  79-33. 

iame  time  last  year  76-60. 

dean  of  the  3  summer  months  75-22. 

<•  "  last  year  74-05. 

lain  during  the  month  1-75  inches, 
tame  time  last  year  1-5  inches. 

Homer  Eachus. 


STARVING  THE  EARTH. 

!Ql|3very  seven  years,  we  are  told,  the  human 
iy  is  renewed ;  every  particle  of  which  it 

« composed  at  the  beginning  of 'that  period 
have  disappeared  before  the  end  of  it,  and 
jh  matter  will  have  been  drawn  from  the 
th,  air,  and  water  to  supply  the  void.  So 
h  the  sea ;  it  is  continually  ascending  to  the 
ads  in  vapor,  and  descending  in  rain.  The 
th  itself  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  is 
istantly  decaying,  and  must  constantly  be 
aired.  Like  the  pelican  of  the  classic 
end,  it  has  to  feed  its  offspring  with  its  own 
ly — vegetation  of  all  kinds  is  perpetually 


preying  on  its  vitals,  and  robbing  it  of  its  most 
material  essences.  But  when  vegetation  takes 
its  natural  course,  it  returns  to  the  soil  in  its 
decay,  as  much  as  it  withdrew  when  it  sprung 
into  existence,  and  thus  a  new  crop  is  able  to 
find  sustenance  in  the  ashes  of  the  old  one. 

The  agriculture  of  man,  however,  as  pursued 
in  these  latter  days,  is  of  a  pernicious  character, 
for  it  takes  away,  while  it  does  not  replace ;  it 
stimulates  the  rapidity  with  which  the  earth 
can  bring  forth  fruit  only  at  the  expense  of  its 
powers  of  endurance.  In  short,  it  is  the  story 
over  again  of  the  goose  and  the  golden  eggs, 
which  conferred  on  the  possessor  present 
prosperity  at  the  cost  of  so  many  years  de- 
ducted from  existence  by  every  wish  fulfilled. 
We  get  immense  harvests  now-a-days,  but  a 
high  authority  has  just  announced  that  the 
vegetable  mould,  upon  which  the  permanent 
fertility  of  the  land  depends,  is  rapidly  being 
used  up.  We  are  exacting  too  much  from  the 
earth,  and  starving  it  at  the  same  time,  for  we 
deny  it  a  proper  amount  of  that  pabulum  which 
results  from  the  growth  of  plants  that  take  a 
lengthened  possession  of  the  soil,  and  that  be- 
queath it  a  good  legacy  of  refuse  matter. 
Already,  we  are  told,  in  the  Eastern  States  of 
North  America,  from  the  State  of  Maine  to 
Florida,  in  Lower  Germany,  west  of  the  Vis- 
tula, and  in  many  parts  of  Spain  and  France, 
the  vegetable  mould  is  much  exhausted,  and 
no  means  are  taken  to  prevent  ultimate  steril- 
ity. Moreover,  in  Northern  Africa,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Western  and  Central  Asia, 
where  man,  in  former  times,  destroyed  the 
forest  cover,  and  wasted  the  natural  mould, 
the  country  has  become  arid  desert,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  life  have  been  ex- 
tinguished. To  make  matters  still  worse,  this 
deterioration  of  the  soil  has  produced  an  evil 
effect  on  the  atmosphere,  from  which  there  is 
no  longer  vegetation  to  draw  down  moisture ; 
thus  the  mists  vanish,  the  dew  ceases,  the  rain 
fails,  and  the  rivers  are  dried  up.  All  this  is, 
of  course,  very  dreadful.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  it  is  true  ? 

There  is,  it  is  certain,  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  our  farmers  have  been  indulging 
rather  too  freely  in  the  use  of  artificial  manures. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  the  last  century*  im- 
mense quantities  of  bones  have  been  imported 
into  Great  Britain.  To  furnish  this  supply, 
the  battle-fields  of  Leipsic,  Waterloo,  and  the 
Crimea,  have  been  raked  up,  and  the  catacombs 
of  Sicily  cleared  of  the  bones  of  many  genera- 
tions. About  four  million  tons  of  phosphates, 
in  the  form  of  bones,  linseed  cakes,  rapeseed, 
etc.,  and  near  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
guano,  are  annually  imported  into  England,  in 
order  to  be  applied  to  the  soil.  Now,  these 
manures  quicken  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
produce  luxuriant  crops ;  but  every  rich  har- 
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vest  thus  made  involves  so  many  years  of  sub- 
sequent sterility.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grain  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  is  a  public  benefactor ; 
but  the  case  is  clearly  changed  when  the  con- 
sequence of  producing  two  blades  in  one  season 
is  to  incapacitate  the  soil  from  yielding  even  a 
single  blade  a  few  years  afterwards.  It  is  a 
delusion  to  suppose  that  a  dose  of  artificial 
manure  permanently  strengthens  the  soil.  As 
it  has  been  well  said,  one  might  as  well  expect 
to  grow  strong  on  brandy  and  malt  liquor,  as  to 
give  real  substance  to  the  earth  by  a  mere 
chemical  dram.  Or,  to  take  a  closer  illustra- 
tion :  What  the  farmers  have  been  doing  in 
regard  to  the  soil,  is  as  absurd  as  trying  to 
nourish  a  man  on  chemical  preparations  in- 
stead of  ordinary  food.  It  is  quite  true,  that 
we  eat  flesh  for  the  sake  of  the  iron,  and  bread 
for  the  sake  of  the  lime  which  it  contains  \  but 
it  would  be  madness  to  forswear  steaks  and 
loaves,  and  swallow  the  iron  and  lime  in  the 
shape  of  drugs.  This  is  what  the  agricultural- 
ists have  done  to  the  earth ;  they  have  dosed  it 
with  phosphates,  when  it  wanted  natural 
manure — the  sewage  of  towns,  the  refuse  of 
the  byre  and  the  fold,  and  above  all,  the 
remains  of  its  own  crops.  Wherever  vegeta- 
tion maintains  a  permanent  footing,  it  leaves  in 
the  annual  fall  and  decay  of  parts  a  certain 
amount  of  matter  which  adds  increased  powers 
of  production.  Thus  the  earth  gets  back  a 
large  proportion  of  what  it  gave,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  valuable  elements  extracted  by 
the  vegetation  from  the  atmosphere.  This  is 
its  proper  food,  "  cooked  by  nature  in  the  most 
digestible  manner  possible,"  and  no  amount  of 
chemical  stimulants  will  supply  the  want  of  it. 
Hence  our  farmers  must  not  be  too  exacting  in 
their  demands  on  the  earth ;  they  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  less  rapid  succession  of  crops,  and 
must  more  frequently  return  to  the  soil  a  por- 
tion of  its  produce.  Pasturage  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  renovating  the  energies  of  the 
land.  By  the  growth  of  clover  and  turnips, 
and  their  consumption  by  sheep  on  the  land, 
the  vegetable  mould  maybe  not  only  incoeased, 
but  improved.  It  should  never  be  forgotten, 
that  although  the  labaratory  of  the  chemist 
may*do  much  for  the  sick,  the  laboratory  of 
nature  is  best  for  the  sound. 

A  recent  writer,  in  calling  attention  to  the 
recklessness  with  which  man  has  overtasked  the 
earth,  has  expressed  a  doubt  whether  any 
effectual  remedy  can  be  found  short  of  the 
"  repairing  agency  of  nature,"  by  which 
regions  may  be  consigned  back  to  the  beach 
and  pine,  continents  submerged  for  fresh 
deposits  of  oceanic  sediments,  and  volcanoes 
called  into  operation  by  land  and  under  the  sea. 
This,  however,  is  rather  too  gloomy  a  view  of 
matters.    Our  agriculturalists  have  apparently, 


in  their  eagerness  for  a  short  cut,  been  m 
into  a  dangerous  road,  but  they  have  no 
gone  too  far  to  return  to  the  safe  old  high 
If  they  will  only  give  the  earth  a  little 
physic,  and  a  little  more  food,  all  may  ye  y 
well. — Exchange  Paper. 


From  the  Scientific  American. 


il 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  BANKX 

In  these  days  when  the  finances  of  the  cou 
are  in  such  a  peculiar  condition,  and  when  t 
are  so  many  opinions  expressed  respecting 
reney,  legal  tender  and  exchange,  a  brief 
tory  of  European  banking  will  be  of  interes 
all. 

From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  that 
Jews  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  money-exch 
ing  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Messiah  on  ea 
just  as  they  are  everywhere  at  the  present 
The  ancient  Greeks  being  a  very  active 
mercial  people.  Atheos  became  the  cerite 
a  great  maritime  trade,  and  in  the  time  of  S< 
that  city  had  its  money-brokers  and  a  systei 
marine  insurance.  The  early  bankers  of  Ate 
were  probably  Jews,  because  the  primi 
Greeks  had  a  strong  aversion  to  money-getl 
occupations ;  they  looked  upon  them  as  bene 
the  attention  of  a  people  who  claimed  their 
scent  direct  from  the  gods.  It  is  related  1 
these  Athenian  bankers  were  of  obscure  orij 
but  they  gradually  attained  to  a  position  of  g; 
influence  in  the  community,  from  the  we: 
which  they  acquired,  as  Greece  advanced 
commercial  greatness.  With  them  the  prac 
of  taking  interest  at  the  time  of  making  a  1 
originated ;  this  has  now  become  universal 
banking  transactions  under  the  name  of  " 
count."  From  Greece  the  art  of  banking 
carried  to  Rome,  where  promissory  notes 
checks  were  common  in  the  days  of  Augus 
Caesar.  The  first  bank,  as  a  special  instituti 
however,  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Ven 
when  the  citizens  of  that  republic  were  invi 
to  contribute  in  support  of  a  war  by  a  loan,  et 
citizen  being  obliged  to  advance  a  portion  of 
property,  for  which  he  was  allowed  five  per 
interest.  The  revenues  of  the  State 
pledged  as  security,  commissioners  were  appoi 
ed  to  manage  the  business,  and  the  institut 
was  called  the  "  Chamber  of  Loans."  T 
chamber  became,  in  1171,  the  Bank  of  Veni 
and  it/*  continued  in  existence  as  a  bank  of  < 
posit  until  1797,  when  the  republic  was  or 
thrown  by  the  revolutionary  army  of  Fran 
In  1401,  the  Bank  of  Barcelona  was  institut 
and  in  1407,  the  Bank  of  Genoa.  The  forfc 
loaned  as  well  as  borrowed  money  and  was  a 
a  bank  of  deposit,  hence  it  has  been  consider 
the  parent  of  modern  banks.  The  republics 
Italy  were  the  fountains  of  modern  civilizatk 
Commerce  and  the  fine  arts  flourished  tbc 
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i  they  did  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece. 
In  1609,  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  found- 
l  in  Holland.    It  was  at  first  one  of  deposit 
ly.    The  Bank  of  Hamburgh  was  established 
1619,  and  its  circulation  was  based  upon  fine 
Iver  in  bars.     It  differs  from  every  other 
inking  institution  in  the  world  by  receiving 
id  paying  out  silver  and  charging  a  small  per- 
ntage  for  the  funds  entrusted  to  it.    At  the 
Kll-esent  day  it  is  still  in  successful  operation, 
joying  a  high  reputation. 
The  next  great  banking  institutiou  was  the 
ank  of  England,  which  was  projected  and  the 
an  of  it  laid  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
e  kingdom  by  William  Paterson,  a  Scottish 
erchant.    An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
legalize  it  on  April  25, 1694,  and  commission- 
s  were  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  to  a 
an  of  £1,200,000  to  the  Government  at  8  per 
nt,  the  subscribers  being  incorporated  as  the 
pmpany  of  the  Bank  of  England.    The  career 
,  j  this  bank  has  been  very  checkered  ;  it  has 
U  ielded  immense  power,  and  has  been  on  the 
8^  hole  of  vast  advantage  to  England.    Its  his- 
y  ry  has  been  published  in  a  volume  of  consid 
able  size,  and  it  reads  like  a  romance.    It  en 
ys  certain  privileges,  manages  the  public  debt 
id  pays  Government  annuities.    By  affording 
ans  to  the  Government  at  moderate  rates  of 
terest  it  has    raised  the  nation  immense 
ims,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  rescuing  it 
oj  om  pecuniary  difficulties  on  several  trying  oc- 


isions.  It  has  had  its  trials,  as  during  the 
-Trifle  struggles  with  Napoleon  in  1797  it  sus 

3 


3nded  specie  payments  by  an  order  of  the 
rivy  Council;  but  in  doing  so,  notice  was 

WV.en  *^at  a^  ^e  notes  issued  were  secure, 
p  jhis  suspension,  it  is  said,  prevented  the  ruin 
?  the  bank,  and  it  continued  until  the  peace 
1815 — a  period  of  eighteen  years,  and  was 
Jot  fully  resumed  until  1823.    During  the  wars 
.g  ith  Napoleon  the  government  borrowed  £500,- 
^  )0,000,  and  with  only  a  population  of  four- 
.  i  ten  millions  in  the  two  kingdoms  and  four  uni- 
ons in  Ireland,  the  annual  revenue  reached 
J>(  lie  enormous  sum  of  £72,000,000  (about  $360,- 
30,000).    At  the  conclusion  of  those  long  wars 
le  value  of  bank  paper  was  16|  per  cent  below 
lat  of  gold;  in  two  years  afterwards  it  was 
"  ily  2  J  per  cent. 

In  1844,  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England 
J*8  renewe(*  through  an  act  passed  under  the 
*  remiership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  limiting  the 
'  rculation  of  its  notes  to  the  amount  of  coin 
^  id  bullion  in  its  vaults  and  the  amount  of  its 
^  ational  securities.    Every  note  issued  beyond 
^  le  sum  of  national  securities  must  have  its  rep- 
■  ssentative  in  an  equal  amount  of  bullion.  The 
^  bject  of  this  act  was  to  prevent  the  ever-vary- 
'J  ig  expansion  and  contraction  of  issues,  but  it 
as  failed  to  effect  this  object.    This  bank  con- 
•ols  all  the  others  in  England,  and  its  notes 


are  legal  tender,  except  to  itself.  It  has  a  dis- 
tinct issue  department  for  its  notes,  kept  sepa- 
rate from  its  banking  business ;  the  issues 
here  being  equal  in  amount  to  the  Government 
debt  owned  by  the  bank  and  the  gold  and  silver 
in  its  possession.  Its  circulation  is,  therefore, 
always  contracted  in  proportion  as  its  bullion 
diminishes ;  and  although  this  was  held  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  be  a  perfect  security  against 
financial  troubles,  it  was  found  to  be  the  re- 
verse in  the  crisis?  of  1857,  when,  during  the 
month  of  October,  the  Privy  Council  permit- 
ted the  act  of  1844  to  be  suspended  and  an 
increase  of  issues  were  advantageously  allowed. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  the  greatest  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  whole  rev- 
enue of  the  Government  soon  finds  its  way  into 
it  and  is  instantly  rendered  available  for  the 
demands  of  the  State.  In  all  these  transactions 
scarcely  any  metallic  currency  is  used ;  the 
whole  is  effected  by  purely  banking  arrange- 
ments. The  Government  collector  at  Liver- 
pool may  require  to  transmit  fifty  thousand 
pounds  to  London,  and  some  private  individual 
may  want  to  transmit  a  like  amount  to  Liver- 
pool from  London  on  the  same  day  through 
the  Bank  of  England  or  some  other  bank. 
Both  transactions  are  carried  out  by  the  mere 
entry  in  books  and  the  instructions  sent  by 
telegraph  or  post.  The  revenue  is  paid  into 
the  Bank  of  England  at  the  rate  of  over  one 
million  pounds  weekly  •  and  for  all  the  trouble 
of  managing  this  business  the  bank  receives  no 
other  remuneration  than  the  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment balances,  which  vary  from  nil,  the 
day  after  the  payment  of  the  dividends,  until 
they  accumulate  for  another  payment;  when 
there  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  Government 
dividend,  the  bank  is  expected  to  advance  the 
difference,  which  is  paid  out  of  the  next  accru- 
ing revenue.  This  bank  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient,  simple  and  splendid  institutions 
ever  devised  for  managing  the  finances  of  a 
great  nation ;  its  affairs  have  usually  been  con- 
ducted by  men  of  probity  and  honor.  The 
bank  circulation  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land in  1860  amounted  to  about  forty  million 
pounds  sterling;  the  bullion  amounted  to  a 
little  over  twenty-two  million  pounds.  It  has 
lately  been  charged  against  the  management  of 
this  bank  that  it  frequently  produces  great  and 
abrupt  changes  in  the  rate  of  interest,  thereby 
producing  extreme  fluctuations  in  mercantile 
transactions. 

The  Bank  of  France  was  founded  in  1716, 
and  it  passed  through  a  series  of  sunshine  and 
reverses  until  1803,  when  it  was  organized  with 
a  capital  of  70,000,000  francs.  It  is  a  public 
institution,  the  chief  officers  of  which  are  ap- 
pointed by  Government.  No  bills  which  have 
more  than  three  months  to  run  are  discounted 
by  it,  and  all  are  required  to  be  endorsed  by 
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three  approved  signatures.  Its  capital  is  now 
much  greater  than  when  first  established,  and 
it  occupies  nearly  the  same  place  in  France 
that  the  Bank  of  England  does  in  Great  Britain. 
There  are  also  national  banks  in  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Belgium,  in  several  of  the  German  States, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Turkey. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  WITH  PAPER. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  says,  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  thousand  useful,  as  well  as 
ornamental  purposes  to  which  paper  is  applicable 
in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  He  states  that 
he  saw  it  made  into  materials  so  closely  resem- 
bling Russian  and  Morocco  leather  and  pig  skin, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  detect  the  difference. 
With  the  aid  of  lacker  varnish  and  skillful 
painting,  paper  made  excellent  trunks,  tobacco 
bags,  cigar  cases,  saddles,  telescope  cases,  the 
frames  of  microscopes;  and  he  even  saw  and  used 
excellent  water-proof  coats,  made  of  simple 
paper,  which  did  keep  out  the  rain,  and  are  as 
supple  as  the  best  Mackintosh.  The  Japanese 
use  neither  silk  nor  cotton  handkerchiefs,  towels, 
nor  dusters;  paper  in  their  hands  serves  as  an 
elegant  substitute.  It  is  soft,  thin,  tough,  of  a 
pale  yellowish  color,  very  plentiful  and  very 
cheap.  The  inner  walls  of  many  Japanese 
apartments  are  formed  of  paper,  being  nothing 
more  than  painted  screens;  their  windows  are 
covered  with  a  fine  translucent  description  of 
the  same  material;  it  enters  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  nearly  every  thing  in  a  Japanese 
household ;  and  he  saw  what  seemed  to  be  balls 
of  twine,  but  which  were  nothing  but  long  shreds 
of  tough  paper  rolled  up.  If  a  shopkeeper 
had  a  parcel  to  tie,  he  would  take  a  strip  of 
paper,  roll  it  quickly  between  his  hands,  and 
use  it  for  the  purpose;  and  it  was  quite  as  strong 
as  the  ordinary  string  at  home.  In  short,  with- 
out paper  all  Japan  would  come  to  a  dead  lock; 
and  indeed,  lest  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  his 
authority,  a  tyrannical  husband  should  stop  his 
wife's  paper,  the  sage  Japanese  mother- in-law 
invariably  stipulates  that  the  bride  is  to  have 
allowed  to  her  a  certain  quantity  of  paper. 


LEFT  TO  ITSELF. 

Coleridge  says  that  as  one  of  his  friends  was 
expressing  his  idea  that  it  was  unfair  to  influ- 
ence a  child's  mind  by  inculcating  any  opinions 
before  it  should  come  to  years  of  discretion  and 
be  able  to  choose  for  itself,  he  showed  him  his 
garden,  telling  him  it  was  his  botanic  garden. 
"How  so?"  said  he;  "it  is  covered  with 
weeds."  "Oh,"  said  Coleridge,  "that  is  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  come  to  its  age  of  discretion 
and  choice.  The  weeds,  you  see,  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  grow,  and  I  thought  it  unfair  in 
me  to  prejudice  the  soil  against  them  for  roses 
and  strawberries." 


HOW  FLINTS   ARE  FORMED. 

The  rounded  nodules  called  "  flints"  ai 
usually  found  in  chalk  beds,  and  are  suppose 
to  be  organic  remains  transformed  into  chalci 
donic  quartz.    Flint  is  nearly  pure  silicic  acic 
and  at  one  time  it  was  extensively  used  in  th 
manufacture  of  pottery  and  glass,  hence  th 
common  term  "  flint  glass,"  in  the  productid 
of  which  white  sand  has  superseded  it.    It  ha  fO 
been  a  subject  of  some  wonder  how  flint,  whic 
is  nearly  pure  silica,  could  be  formed  out  of  01 
ganic  remains,  such  as  the  eggs  of  extinct  crea 
tures  in  chalk  formations.    This  subject  wa 
lately  brought  before  the  London  Chemical  Sc 
ciety,  when  Dr.  Church  stated  that  the  origii 
of  flints  could  be  traced  to  water  holding  silici 
in  solution.    During  the  percolation  of  3ucl1|!T( 
water  through  beds  of  chalk,  the  silica  became  m 
separated  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  took  it  c 
place  in  the  water  thus  deprived  of  its  silica] s? 

An  interesting  example  of  the  deposition 
silica  in  the  form  of  chalcedony  took  pla 
within  a  comparatively  recent  date,  geologic 
ly  speaking.    About  the  year  1400  a  basket 
hens'  eggs  had  been  left  in  a  chalk  pit  at  Wi: 
Chester,  England,  and  this  basket  was  late 
found  covered  up  with  broken  chalk.  The 
ganic  matter  and  the  shell  of  the  eggs  had  jfl  f 
tirely  disappeared,  and  their  places  occupied 
with  the  semi-transparent  variety  of  silica- 
chalcedony.    Silica  was  also  deposited  upon  the 
willow  twigs  composing  the  basket  forming  a  |e 
crust  of  silica. —  Christian  Recorder. 


An  Arithmetical  Wonder. — If  twelver 
persons  were  to  agree  to  dine  together  eve 
day,  but  never  sit  exactly  in  the  same  or 
round  the  table,  it  would  take  them  thirty 
millions  of  years,  at  the  rate  of  one  dinner 
day,  and  they  would  have  to  eat  more  than  47ff 
millions  of  dinners  before  they  could  go  through  I  f 
all  the  possible  arrangements  in  which  they  a[ 
could  place  themselves.  A  has  only  one  change,  lSI 
A  B  two,  ABC  six,  four  letters  24,  five  120, 
six  720.  seven  5,040,  eight  40,320,  nine  362,-  ? 
880,  ten  3,628,800,  eleven  39,916,80,  twelve  4 
479,001,600. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — Small  sales  of  good  extra 
family  at  $5  50  a  $6  00  per  barrel*    The  sales  tft'f 
the  retailers  and  bakers  at  $4  75  a  $5  50  for  common  | ' 
and  extra  brands,  and  $7  00  to  $7  25  for  fancy  lots.  |  \ 
In  Bye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  there  is  not  much  doing. )  ( 
Small  sales  of  the  former  at  $4  75  a  $5  00. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  small,  and  j  j 
there  is  very  little  demand.    Sales  of  4,260  bushels 
at  $1  32  a  $1  38  for  fair  to  prime  old  Pennsylvania  1 
Red.     New  ranges  from  $1  20  to  $1  30.    White  I 
may  be  quoted  at  $1  42.  New  Rye,  90  cents.  Cora 
is  scarce  at  84  cents  yellow,  and  Western  mixed  at 
83  cents.    Oats  are  dull ;  68  cents  for  old  weight, 
and  62  for  new  Delaware  weight. 
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MEMOIRS   OF    THE   LIFE   OF    JAMES  GOUGH. 

I  I  was  born  at  Kendal  in  Westmoreland  on  the 
■7th  of  12th  month,  1712,  and  my  parents 
■John  and  Mary  Gough,  professing  the  truth  as 
■eld  by  the  people  called  Quakers,  I  received 
iiy  education  in  the  same  profession.  My 
liother,  who  was  an  industrious,  careful,  well- 
jjiinded  woman,  taught  me  to  read ;  and  when 
I  was  a  little  turned  of  five  years  of  age,  I  com- 
Ikenced  a  scholar  in  Friends'  school  in  my  na- 
ive town,  under  the  tuition  of  Thomas  Re- 
links, at  which  school  I  continued  till  my 
Ifteenth  year.    Having,  a  good  genius  and  a 
Iropensity  to  learning,  I  attained  with  facility 
fed  readiness  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages; 
raid  my  quick  proficiency  therein,  (I  being  of 
fettle  stature  for  my  age)  excited  admiration, 
procured  me  the  fame  of  a  great  scholar,  vastly 
magnified  my  little  stock  of  attainments,  and 
Ji'lso  introduced  me  to  the  notice  of  several  per- 
is )ns  of  eminence  in  the  to  wn.who  would  frequen  t- 
jjr  question  me  in  respect  to  my  learning,  and 
<  ere  generally  pleased  with  my  ready  answers. 
k  In  particular,  a  distinguished  justice  of  peace 
|ith  his  wife,  took  a  singular  notice  of  me,  ad- 
mitting me  (young  as  I  was)  to  free  conversa- 
Jon  with  them,  and  introducing  me  at  times 
jito  grand  company  which  frequented  their 
louse.    The  said  justice  would  say,  that  if  my 
'  arents  would  give  me  up  to  him,  he  would 
imd  me  to  the  university  to  receive  a  proper 
iducation.    This  flattered  my  ambition,  as  it 
las  what  at  that  time  I  heartily  wished  for. 


By  these  means  the  seeds  of  wild  nature,  the 
noxious  weeds  of  pride  and  vain  conceit  (the 
produce  of  every  soil)  received  strength  and 
nourishment  in  my  early  minority,  and  shot  up 
high  for  my  present  childish  age. 

But  in  some  sort  to  counterbalance  these  in- 
centives to  pride  and  airy  notions,  I  had  the 
advantage  of  receiving  my  education  in  a  place 
in  and  about  which  there  lived  many  worthy 
Friends,  whose  exemplary  lives,  and  religious 
care  and  labors,  often  in  my  early  years  made 
good  impressions  on  my  mind,  which  (though 
my  own  propensities  soon  effaced  them)  left 
fixed  upon  my  breast  an  honorable  esteem  for 
those  truly  good  men  and  women,  with  painful 
reflections  under  the  sense  of  my  own  infidelity 
and  secret  wishes  for  that  happy  condition, 
which,  I  really  believed  them  to  be  established 
in,  by  Christ  their  Redeemer  and  Sovereign. 

My  understanding  was  enlightened  when 
very  young,  to  see  both  my  own  deficiencies  in 
duty,  and  those  of  many  others  more  advanced 
in  years ;  and  I  thought,  if  I  lived  to  be  a  man, 
their  harms  should  be  my  warnings. 

I  remember  a  worthy  minister,  Joseph  Jor- 
dan from  Virginia,  having  had  the  small-pox  at 
a  Friends'  house  in  Kendal,  and  being  raised 
up  again,  at  the  first  meeting  which  he  got  to 
after  it,  was  drawn  out  in  such  a  moving  man- 
ner in  his  ministry,  that  the  meeting  in  gene- 
ral seemed  to  be  impressed  with  great  tender- 
ness under  it ;  and  I  then  (though  but  very 
young)  had  a  share  therein.    The  desirableness 
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of  living  so  as  to  obtain  divine  favor  seemed  to 
be  very  clearly  and  strobgly  set  before  our 
view.  And  the  opportunity  had  some  effect 
upon  my  mind  for  a  short  season. 

Here  we  may  remark  the  advantage  that  ac 
crues  to  religious  society  and  to  meetings, 
where  they  are  favored  with  a  number  of  faith 
ful  elders,  living  ministers,  and  spiritually- 
minded  friends ;  men  of  truth,  "  fearing  God 
and  hating  covetousness/'*  The  liveliness  of 
their  spirits ;  the  clearness  of  their  sight,  and 
the  uniformity  of  their  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, qualify  them  to  show  the  people  how  they 
should  walk  in  the  pursuit  of  peace,  both  by 
precept  and  example  ;  precepts  drawn  from  the 
living  spring  of  experience,  and  examples 
formed  by  a  watchful  attention  to  the  pointings 
and  limitations  of  truth.  I  remember  some 
whose  very  countenances  seemed  to  command 
awe,  and  impress  observers  with  serious  con- 
sideration. As  the  salt  of  the  earth,  seasoning 
those  amongst  whom  they  walked,  with  a  sense 
of  the  truth  which  lived  and  predominated  in 
them;  under  the  powerful  influence  thereof 
these  kept  up  meetings  both  for  worship  and 
discipline,  and  were  enabled  thereby  to  keep 
things  in  good  order,  as  themselves  were  a  good 
savor  in  their  allotments.  On  the  other  hand 
we  may  observe  that  where  the  elders  and  ac- 
tive Friends  are  .  not  under  this  qualification, 
but  under  the  form,  are  suffering  their  hearts 
to  go  after  their  covetousness,  secretly  depart- 
ing from  under  the  influence  of  this  divine 
principle,  the  cause  and  prevalence  of  truth  too 
often  decline  amongst  the  different  ranks  of  the 
people,  "  as  in  the  day  when  a  standard-bearer 
fainteth." 

My  mother  made  it  her  maxim  in  her  plan 
of  education  to  accustom  her  children  to  useful 
employment,  frugal  fare,  and  to  have  our  wills 
crossed,  in  order  hereby  to  render  us  better  fit- 
'  ted  to  undergo  any  future  hardships  in  life, 
that  might  be  allotted  to  befal  us.  And  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  her  cares  and  endeavors, 
wifcji  the  examples  and  labors  of  good  Friends, 
were  to  me  as  "  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,"f 
which  appeared  after  many  days.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  school-hours,  she  would  be  employing 
me  in  one  useful  occupation  or  other.  This  I 
thought  a  great  hardship;  and  being  much 
mortified  thereby,  I  exerted  my  wits  to  evade 
it,  often  feigning  pretences  of  schW-tasks  and 
exercises,  set  me  by  my  master,  and  such  like 
groundless  excuses. 

The  great  duty  of  education,  to  discharge  it 
rightly,  needs  divine  instruction  and  assistance, 
as  much  as  any  duty  in  life,  and  therefore  pa- 
rents have  need  fervently  to  pray  for  it,  and 
faithfully  to  follow  it  when  received.  Other- 

*  Exod.  xviii.  21. 
f  Eccl.  xi.  1. 


wise  they  may  be  in  danger  of  falling  short,  and 
the  deviations  and  miscarriages  of  the  children  ;; 
(at  least  in  part)  may  lie  at  their  doors. 

But  if  my  mother  might  seem  to  err  on  the 
one  hand,  viz.  that  of  severity,  it  is  to  b 
feared  that  the  far  greater  number  err  on  the 
other  hand,  viz.  that  of  indulgence  and  conni 
vance ;  and  that  though  the  former  be  more  pi 
painful  for  the  present,  yet  the  latter  generally 
proves  more  pernicious  in  its  effects  and  future 
consequences.  I  verily  believe  I  have  enjoy 
ed  a  better  state  of  health,  from  being  brought 
up  in  a  hardy  way,  as  my  constitution  was  but 
weak  and  tender 

Upon  a  review  of  my  state  at  this  age,  my 


recollection  represents  it  as  a  complication  of 


ambition, 


envy 


craft  and  deceit :  but  that  even 


then,  a  divine  monitor  was  near  me,  to  mani- 
fest and  reprove  the  corruption  of  my  heart, 
and  the  evil  of  my  ways.  I  was  sensible  of  my 
mother's  anxious  care  for  my  preservation  from 
evil,  and  attainment  of  good;  but  I  eluded  as 
much  as  I  could,  the  confinement  which  she 
thought  conducive  thereto,  in  keeping  me  under 
her  own  eye,  and  out  of  the  way  of  corrupting 
company.  I  loved  liberty ;  I  sought  it  with 
eagerness,  frequently  got  it  by  craft,  and  abused 
it  to  my  hurt,  as  unexperienced  young  people 
are  too  apt  to  do. 

In  this  state,  I  well  remember,  I  was  afraid 
and  ashamed  to  meet  with  good  Friends,  such  as 
I  yet  loved  and  honored,  being  inwardly  con- 
victed from  the  consciousness  of  my  own  vile 
and  unguarded  conduct.  Sometimes  I  received 
from  some  of  them  the  reproof  I  deserved  ;  and 
sometimes  I  thought  their  very  silence  rebuked 
me.  At  other  times  in  their  company  the  love 
and  desire  of  goodness  re-entered  with  a  strong 
force.  But  being  withdrawn  therefrom,  temp- 
tation too  often  reinstated  vice  in  its  wonted 
seat  in  my  heart,  and  in  the  direction  of  my 
conduct. 

I  easily  and  clearly  saw  the  wide  difference 
betwixt  good  and  bad  company,  and  how  much 
the  former  was  preferable  ;  yet  the  powerful  al- 
lurements of  the  latter  forcibly  drew  me  into, 
and  held  me  fast  in  a  wretched  captivity  there- 
to, manifestly  contrary  to  my  better  judgment, 
which  I  fear  is  the  -case  with  many  others. 

There  being  a  large  body  of  Friends'  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland  and  the  adjacent  parts, 
our  general  meetings  were  many  of  them  very 
largely  attended  ;  and  as  it  was  the  care  of  the  |^ 
elders,  and  other  Friends'  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  the  youth,  to  encourage  them  very 
early  to  attend  the  meetings  for  discipline  for 
their  improvement  in  virtue  and  sobriety,  I  at- 
tended many  of  these  large  meetings,  but  too 
frequently  without  reaping  any  share  of  the 
real  benefit  intended  by  them,  or  receiving  any 
other  impressions  than  those  of  vanity  and  airy 
ambition ;  so  that  however  such  meetings  were  1^ 
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favored  with  divine  virtue  and  power,  the  dis- 
sipation and  absence  of  my  foolish  roving  mind 
rendered  it  like  the  barren  heath,  not  profiting 
to  by  the  fruitful  shower,  or  cheering  beams  of  the 
mn. 

And  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  this  may  be 
the  case  of  too  many  young  people,  who  are 
pleased  to  go  to  these  large  meetings  from  other 
motives  than  those  of  piety,  who,  forgetful  of 
the  intent  and  design  of  them,  indulge  their 
corrupt  inclinations  in  very  unseasonable  gaiety 
and  festivity.  What  the  faithful  laborers  in  the 
3hurch  endeavor  to  build  up,  these  in  their  un- 
uarded  conduct  pull  down,  and  sometimes 
bring  reproach  and  disagreeable  reflections  on 
their  religious  profession. 

Whereas  had  these  meetings  been  constant- 
ly beautified  with  an  uniformity  in  the  conduct 
}f  professors,  consistent  with  the  divine  princi- 
ple of  Truth  and  the  doctrines  of  its  faithful 
ministers,  they  would  have  proved  of  much 
a  greater  service.  For  as  the  truth  is  in  itself 
unspotted, and  its  excellency  unchangeable,  the 
lory  and  dignity  thereof  would  have  shined 
tiDlforth  very  amiably  and  attractively  in  the  eyes 
ffitl  3f  the  nations,  had  not  the  misconduct  of  its 
sed  professors  too  frequently  and  extensively 
eclipsed  its  genuine  lustre;  which  merits  the 
solid  consideration  of  all  who  have  been  educa- 
ted, or  have  joined  in  profession  with  us,  both 
;vhen  they  attend  such  meetings,  and  at  all  other 
imes. 

(1727.)  Being  arrived  at  my  fifteenth  year, 
ny  mother  was  anxious  to  have  me  put  to  some 
business.  Through  her  persuasion  my  father 
n  the  course  of  his  travels,  spoke  to  David  Hall 
the  memoirs  of  whose  life  are  extant,  and  for 
vhorn  my  mother  had  an  honorable  esteem),  and 
greed  with  him  to  take  me  as  usher  to  his 
school,  desiring  no  other  terms  for  me  but  my 
>oard,  and  such  instruction  as  he  might  see  I 
ret  needed ;  which  gave  my  mother  great  satis- 
encfiaction. 

She  accompanied  me  to  his  house  at  Skipton 
a  Yorkshire.    And  here  I  experienced  the 
^  ;d vantage  of  the.  education  she  had  given  me. 
m  or  thereby  I  was  prepared  to  submit  more  wil- 
at  ingly  to  continual  employ  and  hardship.  And 
hough  many  of  the  boys  coming  from  full 
tie  louses  and  plentiful  tables,  thought  their  fare 
arts,  jiere  mean  (as  indeed  the  price  for  both  board- 
verj  log  and  tuition  was  but  eight  pounds  per  an- 
-he  um),  yet  to  me  it  was  in  general  otherwise.  "  j 
tin    There  happened  to  be  in  the  family  at  this  ; 
7eTy  ime  two  youths,  whose  cases  or  events  in  life ; 
>fj!  think  not  improper  to  mention  by  way  of 
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dition,  and  still  believe  he  was  so  at  that 
time. 

He  had  a  few  words  in  the  ministry,  and 
grew  in  his  gift;  but  afterwards  becoming  exalt- 
ed, and  too  fond  of  applause,  he  fell  into  the 
snares  of  the  grand  enemy,  and  brought  a  re- 
proach on  the  truth,  and  on  the  ministry.  What 
need  hath  he  that  standeth,  or  thinketh  he 
standeth,to  take  heed  lest  he  fall ! 

The  other  was  at  that  time  an  apprentice  to 
David  Hall.  He  was  afterwards  a  minister 
well  esteemed  among  many  Friends,  but  alas  ! 
he  also  shamefully  fell.  And  what  renders  the 
case  of  these  my  formerly  well-beloved  Friends7 
stiil  more  melancholy,  is,  that  though  there  is 
balm  in  Gilead,  yet  they  and  others,  whom  the 
enemy  has  thus  wounded,  and  poisoned,  will 
not  turn  to  the  physician  there,  but  rather 
endeavor  to  have  their  wounds  deceitfully 
healed. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  one,  who  had 
basely  fallen  in  an  unguarded  hour,  boasting  a 
few  years  after,  that  he  had  been  washed  in  the 
bottom  of  Jordan,  and  had  brought  up  stones  of 
memorial ;  and  this  in  an  affected  ministerial 
way,  when  it  appeared  not  to  be  the  case  to 
any  but  himself ;  but  rather  that  the  poor  man 
was  still  under  the  deception  of  the  crafty  ene- 
my, willing  to  deceive  himself,  and  wanting  to 
deceive  others,  while  he  was  at  best  but  very 
superficially  washed  from  deep  defilements. 
Judgment  had  not  had  its  perfect  work,  though 
he  was  very  willing  to  think  and  to  have  it 
thought  by  others  that  it  had.  And  to  evade 
that  awful  consideration,  that  the  most  pure 
and  righteous  God  is  jealous  of  his  honor,  and 
requires  our  going  clean  through  all  that  hu- 
miliation, labor  and  patience,  which  his  light 
in  the  conscience  discovers  to  be  necessary  for 
repairing  the  dishonor  incurred.  Ail  pallia- 
tions or  softening  excuses ;  all  arts  to  conciliate 
human  compassion  and  favor,  are  but  like  fig- 
leaf  coverings,  through  which  the  nakedness  of 
transgressors  is  manifest  to  such  as  are  endued 
with  true  sight,  and  like  daubing  over  destruc- 
tive breaches  with  untempered  mortar.  But 
enough  of  this  digression,  wishing  it  may  prove 
useful  where  needed. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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ara  aution ;  but  their  names  I  would  wish 
too  uried  in  oblivion,  unless  they  may  yet 
tin  ored  with  repentance  unto  salvation. 

The  one  was  a  lodger  in  the  house.  He  was 
?iirj  valuable  pattern  and  very  helpful  in  the 
0  amily.    I  esteemed  him  to  be  in  a  happy  con- 


Prairie  Chickens. — The  Dubuque  Times 
says  that  never,  since  Iowa  has  been  settled  by 
the  white  man,  have  prairie  chickens  been  as 
numerous  as  at  the  present  season.  In  Buchan- 
an and  Black  Hawk  counties  they  can  be  killed 
with  stones  and  clubs,  and  hunting  them  with 
guns  is  next  to  no  sport  at  all.  So  plenty  are 
they  that  the  farmers  importune  hunters  to  try 
their  luck"  on  their  grounds,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces they  have  manifested  a  williugness  to  pay 
for  the  killing. 
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EMANCIPATION  OP  THE  SERFS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Dial. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  Moscow,  and  which  gives 
the  most  recent  information  on  the  working  of 
the  Serf  Emancipation  Act.  If  you  consider 
the  communication  will  interest  your  readers 
perhaps  you  will  give  it  a  place  in  your  columns. 
I  am,  sir,  ycurs  truly, 

L.  A.  Chamerovzow,  Secretary. 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Office, 
27  New  Broad  street,  August  8. 
(Copy.) 

Moscow,  July  13. 

"Sir:  As  many  of  your  readers  are  inter- 
ested in  the  great  question  of  serf  emancipa- 
tion in  Russia,  I  write  you  a  few  lines  on  the 
subject,  trusting  they  will  encourage  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  working  in  the  anti-slavery 
cause  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

"  I  have  seen  frequently  the  leaders  of  the 
serf  emancipation  movement  both  in  Moscow 
and  Petersburg,  as  well  as  in  the  interior.  I 
visited  the  estates  of  Prince  Cherkessy,  100 
miles  south  of  Moscow,  in  the  government  of 
Tolo,  and  I  was  delighted  with  all  I  saw  and 
heard.  It  shows  without  any  doubt  that  a 
great  and  pacific  revolution  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Russia,  the  effects  of  which  are  cal- 
culated to  be  of  great  utility  to  the  cause  of 
the  peasantry  throughout  the  world. 

«  The  great  principle  on  which  emancipation 
is  based  is  the  old  municipal  system  of  Russia, 
applied  to  the  peasantry ;  a  complete  system  of 
of  self-government.  The  peasants  elect  them- 
selves the  heads  of  villages,  and  these  corres- 
pond with  the  authorities. 

"  These  heads  assemble  twice  a  month  to 
settle  disputes  among  the  peasants.  The  gov- 
ernment have  appointed  throughout  Russia 
1,600  honorary  magistrates  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween the  peasants  and  proprietors.  These 
magistrates  meet  once  a  month  in  session  to 
hear  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  individual 
magistrates.  1  was  present  at  one  of  them. 
It  was  a  case  where  a  steward  brought  a  charge 
against  the  peasantry  of  not  paying  certain 
debts  which  they  had  contracted  before  eman- 
cipation. It  was  deeply  interesting  to  watch 
the  different  parties.  The  independent  but 
civil  air  of  the  peasants,  who  felt  they  were 
treated  as  men  not  as  cattle,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  insolent  swagger  of  the  steward,  who 
seemed  sure  of  gaining  his  case,  and  no  doubt 
looked  with  a  longing,  lingering  regret  on  the 
good  old  times  when  he  could  have  sent  these 
peasants  to  Siberia,  and  was  absolute  master  of 
the  life  and  honor  of  them  and  their  families. 

However,  he  was  defeated,  and  had  to  retire 
crestfallen.  It  is  truly  a  new  era  for  the  peas- 
ants. 

"  Education  is  progressing  along  with  social 
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improvement.  More  than  8,000  schools  hav(  t 
been  opened  for  the  peasants,  and  every wher  1 
I  hear  of  their  being  anxious  to  read,  as  the  J, 
feel  they  ought  to  be  able  to  read  the  laws  b;  f 
which  they  are  governed.  The  peasant  no*  l\ 
feels  he  is  a  man,  and  as  such  ought  to  cultivate  J 
his  intellect. 

"  Fierce  was  the  opposition  raised  to  emanci 
pation,  particularly  by  the  smaller  proprietors 
who  ground  the  peasant  down  by  excessive  ex 
actions.  The  great  proprietors  were  much  mor< 
liberal.  The  men  who  advocated  emancipatioi 
had  to  endure  much  from  their  countrymen 
and  I  only  wish  they  received  more  sympathy 
from  Englishmen,  as  they  are  deserving  of  it 
as  is  the  Czar.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  firm 
ness  and  noble  zeal  in  the  question.  He  kne\* 
that  by  his  course  he  ran  the  risk  of  losing  his 
life,  but  this  did  not  deter  him. 

11  The  demand  for  land  is  increasing  rapidly 
on  the  part  of  the  peasants.    The  enemies 
emancipation  said  the  land  would  go  out  of  cul 
tivation,  as  the  peasantry  would  be  too  idle  tolefl 
work,  but  events  have  disproved  this.    I  was.  ^ 
surprised  to  see  the  care  with  which  the  peas-j 
ants  cultivate  their  land,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  invest  any  savings  they  may  possess'  Wl 
in  the  purchase  of  land.    They  have  in  thigpl 
the  same  taste  as  the  French  peasantry.  Had 
the  peasantry  in  Russia  not  got  the  land — of 
course  paying  rent  for  it — it  would  have  led  to 
a  proletarian  system  most  disastrous  to  the  Rus 
sian  peasant. 

"  I  have  heard  from  all  classes  of  persons!^; 
here  but  one  opinion — in  favor  of  emancipa 
tion ;  while  even  those  who  were  opposed  to  it, 
now  admit  that  it  was  inevitable,  and  that  it  was 
accomplished  in  a  pacific  way  far  exceeding  their 
expectations. 

"To  enlarge  on  the  working  of  it  in  Rus-ip 
sia  would  take  half  a  volume.  Suffice  it  toipai 
i^ay  that,  whether  we  regard  the  spread 
schools,  the  improved  habits  of  industry  by  thejM 
introduction  of  the  peasant  proprietor  system, 
or  the  effect  on  tbe  family  relations  of  the  peas 
ants,  emancipation  is  realizing  all  its  mosi 
guine  friends  anticipated.  Yes,  more ;  for  when 
has  there  been  such  a  revolution  accomplished 
without  shedding  of  blood  ?  and  the  peasants 
had  many  deep-seated  wrongs  to  avenge  on  the 
proprietors,  but  they  forbore,  strong  in  the  sense 
of#  justice. 

•  "  Nor  are  the  effects  beneficial  only  for  the 
peasant.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  proprie- 
tor will  not  in  many  cases  gain  as  much,  and 
certainly  morally.  He  will  no  longer  be  «J 
tempted  by  idleness,  the  parent  of  vice.  The  new  frft 
system  will  require  him  to  look  after  his  own  ft1 
affairs,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of 
a  grinding  steward.  Instead  of  being  a  mere 
pleasure-hunter  on  the  Continent,  he  will  have 
to  live  much  on  his  own  estates,  and  superintend 
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j  1  person,  which  will  induce  good  habits.  In 
ead  of  being  surrounded  by  hosts  of  cheaply 
aid  domestic  serfs,  ready  to  obey  his  bidding 
hether  for  moral  or  immoral  purposes,  he  will 
al  ave  to  maintain  fewer  servants,  and  to  exert 
[tmself  more,  not  living  in  the  style  of  an  East- 
•n  satrap. 

"  Emancipation  is  also  leading  to  other  re 
rms.  Law  reform  and  the  principles  of  con 
itutional  government  are  following  in  its  train 
his  was  the  reason  why  the  late  Emperor 
icholas,  though  favorable  to  serf  emancipation 
auld  not  grant  it.  He  knew  that  it  must 
cessarily  break  down  the  despotic  system  of 
lich  he  was  so  great  an  admirer.  Yet  on  his 
,/ing  bed  he  admitted  the  not  granting  it  as 
jte  of  the  great  errors  of  his  reign. 

(Signed)  James  Long, 

(Nd  Durpan)." 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that 
e  William  Craft  spoken  of  in  the  following 
tide,  is  an  escaped  slave  from  the  far  South 
Ijie  incidents  of  his  escape,  accompanied  by 
J)3  wife,  as  published  at  the  time,  exhibit  an  un 
■pal  degree  of  intelligence  and  determination. 
ls|5  there  was  no  security  for  them  in  this  coun 
jjr,  they  were  sent  to  England,  where  they  were 
Jjucated  at  the  expense  of  the  Friends  of  emau 
nation.    His  wife  is  now  teaching,  and  he  is 
(■gaged  in  the  mission  to  Dahomey,  feeling  it 
Mi  duty  to  devote  the  liberty  he  has  thus  gained 
'jthe  elevation  of  his  own  people. — Eds. 

M    WILLIAM  CRAFT'S  VISIT  TO  DAHOMEY. 
From  the  London  Dial. 

oJThat  noble  colored  man,  Mr.  William  Craft. 
t|s  at  last  had  an  interview  with  the  King  of 
?|ihomey.  This  king  is  a  paradox.  What  we 
t|td  of  the  orgies  of  cruelty  in  which  he  indul- 
j p  from  time  to  time  would  make  us  believe 
JUt  he  was  a  veritable  Moloch,  whose  thirst 
M'  blood  nothing  could  appease.  But  his  re- 
Jbtion  of  Mr.  Craft  proves  that  he  has  another 
Jjji  more  kindly  nature.  He  knew  that  the 
ji  anger's  object  was  to  induce  him  to  subvert 
tistoms  which  he  had  inherited  from  a  long 
J|e  of  sanguinary  chiefs,  and  to  adopt  ideas 
|l.ich,  to  his  uncivilized  apprehension,  must 
Jpear  passing  strange  if  not  utterly  chimerical. 
j|t  his  greeting,  if  somewhat  rude,  was  joyous 
Ji  hearty.  He  sent  guides  to  meet  Mr.  Craft 
S  the  coast  and  conduct  him  to  the  place 
;  |  ere  the  King  was  residing.  As  he  approached 
I  nnah  he  was  met  by  troops  belonging  to  the 
fug's  body-guard,  and  a  salvo  of  artillery  was 
»;d  in  his  honor.  The  King  received  him 
|  ;h  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  expressed  a 
Ipire  that  he  would  settle  at  Whydah  and 
f  ;er  into  trade  with  the  natives.    The  sable 


potentate  went  so  far  as  to  present  him  with  a 
large  piece  of  ground  at  Whydah,  on  which  he 
might  erect  warehouses;  and  he  also  offered 
him  as  much  land  as  he  might  want  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  Mr.  Craft  is  about  to  re- 
turn to  England,  but  he  seems  bent  on  going 
back  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors  and  prosecuting 
with  renewed  energy  the  work  which  he  has  so 
well  begun.  We  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  idolatry  and 
barbarism  can  be  successfully  assailed  in  Afri- 
ca. If  Mr.  Craft  can  induce  the  Dahomians  to 
give  up  their  hideous  customs  and  to  engage  in 
legitimate  trade  he  will  obtain  for  himself  an 
honorable  place  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, and  at  the  same  time  render  an  incalcula- 
ble service  to  Africa. 

CUSTOMS  IN  DAHOMEY. 

The  London  News  gives  the  following  facts, 
gathered  from  the  dispatches  of  Commodore 
Wilmot  on  his  recent  official  visit  to  Dahomey. 
The  king  is  a  very  fine-looking  man,  upwards  of 
six  feet  high,  broad  shouldered,  and  a  pleasant 
countenance  when  he  likes.  His  eyes  are  blood- 
shot, which  may  arise  from  want  of  rest  or 
other  causes.    He  is  a  great  smoker,  but  does 
not  indulge  much  in  the  bottle.    His  skin  is 
much  lighter  than  most  of  his  people,  resem- 
bling the  copper  color  of  the  American  Indians. 
He  is  about  forty-three  years  old.    The  Com- 
modore, who  was  accompanied  by  Capt.  Luce 
and  Dr.  Haron,  of  the  Brisk,  were  in  Abomey 
upwards  of  five  weeks,  and  daily  witnessed 
scenes  of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  such 
as  the  dancing  of  the  amazons,  their  warlike 
songs,  the  dancing  and  songs  of  the  soldiers, 
the  distribution  of  presents  to  the  princes, 
chiefs,  captains  and  head  men  of  the  troops, 
the  "  passing"  of  the  king's  drummers,  of  the 
captains  of  the  amazons,  of  the  king's  jesters 
and  a  variety  of  other  people  which  appear  be- 
fore the  king  during  the  "  customs."    On  some 
of  the  days  when  "customs"  were  going  on 
there  was  a  procession  of  the  king's  "  treas- 
ures," including  the  human  sacrifices,  which 
consisted  of  men  with  their  hands  and  feet  tied, 
each  carried  in  a  basket  by  one  man  on  the  top 
of  his  head.     The  men  were  carried  three 
times  round  the  square,  the  first  time  stopping 
opposite  to  where  the  king  was  sitting,  where 
the  bearers  received  a  glass  of  rum  each  from 
an  amazon  in  attendance.    They  then  passed 
through  the  gates  to  the  platform  half  a  mile 
off.    The  procession  lasted  two  days,  and  hu- 
man sacrifices  passed  round  both  days ;  on  the 
first  day  eight  went  round,  and  the  second  day 
six )  half  of  these  were  killed  and  "  half  spared 
so  we  were  told.     Probably  they  are  only 
spared  until  the  next  1  customs/    The  unfortu- 
nate men  looked  at  us  as  they  passed ;  but  it 
was  not  in  our  power  to  help  them  in  any  way." 
The  Commodore  would  not  witness  the  slaying 
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of  the  men  which  took  place,  and  the  king  on 
one  occasion  gave  him  one  of  the  victims  who 
was  ahout  to  be  slaughtered.  With  regard  to 
the  slave  trade,  the  king  said  that  the  trade  had 
teen  carried  on  in  his  country  for  centuries, 
and  that  it  was  his  great  means  of  living  and 
paying  his  people.  He  did  not  send  slaves 
away  in  his  own  ships,  but  "  white  men  "  came 
to  Mm  for  them,  and  was  there  any  harm  in 
his  selling  ?  We  ought  to  prevent  the  "white 
man"  from  coming  to  him;  if  they  did  not 
come  he  would  not  sell.  We  have  seen  what  a 
great  deal  he  had  to  give  away  every  year  to 
his  people,  who  are  dependent  on  him ;  that 
this  could  not  be  done  by  selling  palm  oil  alone. 
If  people  came  for  palm  oil  he  would  sell  it  to 
them ;  he  could  not  carry  on  his  government 
upon  that  trade  alone.  If  he  gave  up  the 
slave  trade,  where  was  he  to  get  money  from  ? 
It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  sold  slaves,  but 
those  who  made  his  fathers  do  it,  and  hence  it 
became  an  institution  of  his  country.  He  said, 
"  I  cannot  stop  it  all  at  once ;  what  will  my 
people  do  ?  And  besides  this,  I  should  be  in 
danger  of  losing  my  life."  The  Commodore 
says  :  "  I  asked  him  how  much  money  he  would 
take  to  give  it  up.  He  replied,  *  No  money 
will  induce  me  to  do  so ;  I  am  not  like  the  kings 
of  Lagos,  Porto  Novo,  Benin,  etc.  There  are 
only  two  kings  in  Africa,  Ashantee  and  Daho- 
mey; I  am  the  king  of  the  blacks.  Nothing 
will  recompense  me  for  the  slave  trade/  I 
argued  that  it  must  be  stopped  in  time ;  that 
even  now  very  few  ships  came  for  them,  and 
what  would  he  do  when  it  was  all  done  ?  I 
found  it  useless  to  go  any  further  on  this  sub- 
ject." 

A  Freedman's  Commission,  consisting  of 
Robt.  Dale  Owen,  James  McKaye,  and  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G-.  Howe,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  eman- 
cipated blacks,  have  made  a  preliminary  report, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  refugees  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Eastern  Virginia,  and 
North  Carlina  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  loyal, 
faithful,  able  and  willing  to  work  for  moderate 
wages,  if  promptly  paid,  docile,  little  given  to 
quarrelling,  cheerful,  and  uncomplaining. 

Poor  whites  as  well  as  negro  refugees,  arrest- 
ed by  the  war  in  their  ordinary  course  of  labor, 
have  been  thrown,  for  a  time,  on  the  care  of 
the  government  sometimes  in  greater  numbers 
than  the  blacks.  In  November  last,  Gen.  But- 
ler was  feeding  in  New  Orleans  32,000  whites, 
17,000  of  whom  were  British-born  subjects,  and 
only  10,000  negroes,  chiefly  women  and  child- 
ren. In  cases  where  relief  has  been  granted  to 
both,  the  poor  white  usually  demanded  and  re- 


ceived more  than  the  negro.  At  Newberc 
North  Carolina,  last  year,  among  9,000  of  botl 
colors  relieved,  the  average  proportion  dealt  ou 
in  each  of  the  staple  articles  for  food  was  a) 
one  for  each  colored  person  relieved  to  sixteei 
for  each  white  person  thus  assisted.  The  exac 
figures  are  given.  At  that  time  work  was  qffet 
ed  and  paid  for,  to  whites  at  $12  a  month,  t 
blacks  at  $8. 

Beyond  the  usual  amount  of  relief  granted  ii 
all  civilized  communities  to  the  indigent  an 
disabled  poor,  the  refugee  freedmen  need,  ex 
cept  for  the  moment,' no  charitable  assistance 
The  free  colored  population  of  Washington  sup 
port  their  own  poor  without  alms-house  aid 

The  vices  of  the  refugees  are  such  as  apper 
tain  to  slavery.  Deprived  of  property,  they  d 
not  respect  its  rights.  Accustomed  under  des 
potic  rule  to  shield  themselves  by  falsehood 
they  lie  when  a  lie  will  please  a  superior  or  aver 
punishment.  Legally  unable  to  form  binding 
conjugal  relations,  they  are  incontinent. 

But  the  testimony  of  intelligent  superinten 
dents  is  to  the  effect  that  these  vices  are  no 
deeply  rooted ;  that  by  a  recognition  of  th 
freedman's  new  rights  and  an  appeal  to  his  sell 
respect,  that  may  be  gradually  eradicated  ;  fo, 
these  people  are  eager  to  copy  what  are  set  bq 
fore  them  as  the  duties  and  obligations  of  wha 
they  look  up  to  as  the  superior  race,  even  i 
these  prove  a  restraint  on  the  habits  of  Keens* 
appertaining  to  their  former  condition. 

An  instance  is  given  of  the  conscious  pridi 
with  which  a  freedman,  sworn  as  a  witness  fo 
the  first  time,  stood  up  to  take  the  oath  and  de 
livered  his  testimony. 

They  were  found  quite  willing,  when  it  waj 
proposed  to  them,  to  have  the  ties  of  husband 
and  father  legitimatized,  especially  by  a  cera 
mony  performed  in  church,  usually  deeming  i 
a  privilege  appertaining  to  emancipation  to  b 
married  "  as  white  folks  are."  With  few  es 
ceptions,  they  show  themselves  prompt  to  ac 
knowledge  and  ready  to  fulfil  the  obligatioil 
thus  contracted. 

Abundant  evidence  proves  that  colored  refu 
gees  set  a  high  value  both  on  education  for  thei: 
children  and  religious  instruction  for  themselves 
At  Alexandria,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  nd 
groes,  when  they  found  themselves  free,  waste 
establish  schools  at  their  own  expense. 

As  a  general  rule  these  people  are  more  del 
votional  than  the  whites.  They  have  moli 
resignation,  more  reliance  on  Divine  Provi 
dence,  but  also  more  superstitions.  These,  thf 
Commission  think,  should  not  be  harshly  deal) 
with.  It  is  deemed  more  important  sympathi 
zingly  to  meet  and  encourage,  in  these  untaughf 
people,  the  religious  sentiment  which  swayi 
them,  than  to  endeavor  in  a  spirit  of  prosely tisn 
to  replace  their  simple  faith  in  the  Divine  gooi. 
ness  and  protection  by.  dogmas  of  a  more  elab 
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jrate  and  polemical  character.  Practically,  as 
regards  the  Christian  graces  of  kindness  and 
humility  we  have  as  mueh  to  learn  from  them 
as  they  from  us. 

Their  schools,  churches  and  physicians  should 
be  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  soon  as 
possible,  by  themselves. 

The  condition  and  the  character  of  the  slave 
in  South  Carolina  differed  in  essential  particu- 
lars from  those  of  the  slaves  in  Eastern  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.    South  Carolina  is  one  of 
the  States  in  which  the  system  of  slavery  seems 
to  have  reached  its  furthest  development,  with  the 
,  least  modification  from  contact  with  external 
civilization.  There  it  has  been  darkening,  in  its 
shades  of  inhumanity,  from  year  to  year.  The 
Commission  found  conclusive  evidence  that, 
!  half  a  century  since,  its  phases  were  much  mild- 
|  er  than  now.    It  is  the  uniform  testimony  of 
emancipated  freedmen  from  this  State  above  the 
I  age  of  sixty,  that,  in  their  youth,  slavery  was  a 
merciful  and  considerate  system  compared  with 
I  what  it  has  been  for  thirty  years  past.  These 
J  old  men  are  bright  and  intelligent  compared 
I  with  the  younger  field  hands,  in  many  of  whom 
a  stolid,  sullen  despondency  attests  the  stupe- 
\  fying  influence  of  slave-driving  under  its  more 
recent  phase. 

The  South  Carolina  negro,  however,  is  found, 
!  with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  to  be  suscepti- 
i  ble  of  reform  by  judicious  management.  He 
takes  kindly  to  work,  if  his  wages  are  regularly 
paid.  A  superintendent  who  had  had  17,000 
negro  refugees  under  his  care  for  a- year  past, 
testified  that  he  had  scarcely  found  a  case  in 
which  a  colored  man,  having  reasonable  securi- 
ty of  moderate  wages,  was  not  ready  to  labor. 
Evidence  was  given  that  many,  who,  as  slaves, 
had  been  deemed  cripples  or  infirm,  or  superan- 
nuated, now,  under  the  stimulus  of  wages,  work 
ungrudgingly. 

The  religion  of  the  South  Carolina  slave  was 
emotional,  and  did  not  necessarily  connect  it- 
self with  the  repression  of  vicious  habits.  It 
produced  submission,  humility,  resignation,  re- 
liance on  Providence,  but  its  effect  in  checking 
lying,  thieving,  incontinence,  and  similar  offen- 
ses, was  feeble  and  uncertain.  To  reform  such 
vices  these  people  must  be  reached,  as  they 
readily  may  be,  through  their  affections. 

They  are  free  from  intemperance.  They  are 
unwilling  to  go  North,  or  to  return  to  Africa. 
.  In  all  the  localities  visited  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  demand  for  able-bodied  negroes  as  la- 
borers in  the  military  service  has  exceeded  the 
supply  j  often  more  than  doubled  it.  For  ex- 
ample, in  North  Carolina,  the  standing  requisi- 
tion from  Gen.  Burnside  was  for  five  thousand 
laborers,  but  at  no  time  was  the  Superintendant 
able  to  furnish  more  than  two  thousand.  So 
at  Fortress  Monroe  and  elsewhere. 
The  observation  of  the  Commission,  in  the 


sections  of  country  visited  by  them,  together 
with  the  evidence  obtained  from  those  having 
most  experience  among  freedmen,  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  African  race,  as  found 
among  us,  lacks  no  essential  aptitude  for  civili- 
zation. In  a  general  way,  the  negro  yields 
willingly  to  its  restraints,  and  enters  upon  its 
duties,  not  with  alacrity  only,  but  with  evident 
pride  and  increase  of  self-respect.  His  person- 
al rights  as  a  freeman  once  recognized  in  law 
and  assured  in  practice,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  will  become  a  useful  member  of 
the  great  industrial  family  of  nations.  Once 
released  from  the  disabilities  of  bondage,  he  will 
somewhere  find,  and  will  maintain,  his  own  ap- 
propriate social  position. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  writer  has  frequently  thought  that  a 
little  exertion  on  the  part  of  persons  visiting 
their  friends  in  the  country  might  occasionally 
produce  a  subscriber  for  the  Intelligencer.  At 
least,  a  good  word  spoken  for  it  will  do  no 
harm,  and  if  not  immediately  successful  might 
prove  as  u  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  H  at  some 
future  day.  Enclosed  find  two  dollars,  for 
which  please  send  it  to  ,  as  per  accom- 
panying Post  Office  address.  Tourist. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE. 

If  in  the  daily  transactions  of  life,  "  Holiness 
to  the  Lord"  was  inscribed  on  all  that  we  do, 
how  would  it  ennoble  and  dignify  our  lives,  and 
give  us  a  dwelling-place  in  a  temple  of  perpetual 
prayer  and  praise.  Then  we  should  speak  a 
pure  language  and  the  precious  gift  of  speech 
would  be  hallowed  for  high  and  noble  purposes. 
For  every  talent  committed  to  our  care  we  have 
to  render  an  account ; — we  are  continually  ex- 
ercising an  influence  either  for  good  or  evil  in 
conversation — and  it  is  well  for  us  often  to  en- 
quire— are  we  faithful  to  this  trust  ?  In  our  so- 
cial gatherings,  how  much  of  idle  gossip  is 
heard — how  much  that  is  altogether  earthly 
and  material and  how  often  do  we  return  to 
our  homes  unrefreshed  and  unprofited.  Mind 
has  not  mingled  with  mind,  hearts  ha^e  not 
blended  in  loving  sympathy ;  we  have  repressed 
our  better  selves,  and  because  we  are  immortal 
beings,  requiring  food  that  earth  of  itself  is  too 
poor  to  supply,  is  it  ^,ny  wonder  we  sometimes 
return,  weary,  faint,  impoverished  ? 

If  we  can  only  walk  in  safety  through  un- 
ceasing watchfulness  and  prayer,  can  we  doubt 
that  if  we  entered  into  our  social  assemblies  in 
this  spirit,  a  blessing  would  often  attend  them 
that  we  do  not  now  realize  ?  Nor  need  this 
state  repress  the  innocent  joyousness  which  is 
itself  a  special  gift  to  some — the  playful  spright- 
ly remark — the  sparkling  wit — the  graceful  in- 
terchange of  bright  and  happy  thought — each 
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■would  have  its  appropriate  place.  But  over  all 
would  still  be  the  inscription,  "  Holiness  unto 
the  Lord,"  and  we  could  return,  feeling  that  it 
had  been  good  for  us  thus  to  mingle  together ; 
that  a  warmer,  tenderer  interest  in  each 
other's  highest  welfare  had  been  called  forth,  and 
we  had  been  refreshed  and  strengthened  to 
press  forward  with  renewed  faithfulness  in  per- 
forming life's  daily  duties.  J.  S. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  19,  1863. 

tl  The  Women's  Association  of  Philadelphia? 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Freedman,"  will  resume 
its  weekly  meetings  for  business  and  sewing, 
on  the  first  3d  day  in  10th  month  next,  at  3 
o'clock,  p,  m.,  in  the  tjiird  story  of  the  Meeting 
House  building,  Race  above  Fifteenth  Street 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  object  are  in- 
vited. 

Died,  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  of  9th 
month,  1863,  Lydia  Thoene,  in  the  76th  year  of  her 
age. 

 9th  month  4th,  Asenath  Taggart,  in  the  69th 

year  of  her  age.  A  minister  belonging  to  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting,  (Race  Street.) 

She  adorned  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
by  a  life  of  humility  and  self  denial. 

The  friends  of  the  meeting  to  which  she  belonged 
will  feel  the  loss  of  her  company  in  the  house  of 
worship,  and  of  her  short  and  acceptable  public 
ministrations. 

Her  funeral  took  place  at  Old  Kennett,  Chester  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  8th  inst.,  attended  by  a  large  company 
of  friends  from  different  sections. 

 ,  8th  mo.  8th,  Mary,  widow  of  Jacob  Hamer, 

in  her  83d  year,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  9th  mo.  11th,  at  the  residence  of  his  father, 

in  Camden,  Del.,  Wm.  D.,  son  of  Hunn  and  Eliza 
Jenkins,  a  member  of  same  Meeting. 

 ,  9th  mo.  5th,  Henry,  son  of  Thomas  S.  and 

Elizabeth  M.  Cavender,  in  his  15th  year. 

 ,  9th  mo.  8th,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  John,  son 

of  Benj.  L.  Moore,  in  his  29th  year. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  In  returning  and  rest  ye  shall  be  saved ; 
in  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength."  Easy  indeed  is  the  way  made  for 
those  who  have  wandered  from  the  fold  of 
Christ,  and  chosen  their  own  way  instead  of 
the  guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  it  is  but  to 
return  from  every  evil  -way,  and  rest  from  all 
the  plans  and  devices  of  human  wisdom,  and 
from  the  hallucinations  of  the  imagination. 
But  it  must  be  an  act  of  our  own,  freely  and 
willingly  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  our  best 
Friend,  whose  arms  are  ever  open  to  receive  us, 


and  in  boundless  mercy  to  forgive  and  save  us 
from  the  vortex  of  eternal  ruin.  Whatever  of 
commotion  or  unsettlement  may  have  been  at- 
tendant upon  our  waywardness,  "  In  quietness 
and  confidence  "  we  may  gain  strength  to  over- 
come, and  know  a  settlement  on  the  sure 
foundation— Christ,  the  eternal  Rock  of  Ages — 
on  which  the  church  is  built,  and  the  gates  *of 
hell  cannot  prevail  against  it.  0,  the  benefit 
of  retiring  from  the  tumults  of  this  world; 
taking  up  our  abode  in  the  inner  temple  where 
God  is  known.  He  hath  said,  "  I  will  dwell  in 
them,  and  walk  in  them  f  and  by  retiring  and 
communing  with  Him  in  spirit  we  find  him  to 
be  a  father  and  a  friend;  and  our  confidence 
increases  |to  that  degree  that  doubts  are  dis- 
pelled, and  we  cast  all  our  care  upon  Him  with 
the  blesged  assurance  that  He  careth  for  us. 
9th  Mo.  1863.  S.H. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

PETROLEUM. 
BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer is  an  article  on  Petroleum,  by  Gideon 
Frost,  containing  interesting  matter  in  relation 
to  that  article.  As  to  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  petroleum,  he  holds  this  language:  "The 
general  opinion  among  geologists  is  that  petro- 
leum is  the  drainage  or  filtrate  from  coal  beds, 
which,  escaping  from  its  connection  or  combi- 
nation with  coal,  becomes  collected  into  reser- 
voirs, and  eventually  makes  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  or  is  reached  by  the  deep 
penetrating  implements  of  the  oil-seeker.  This 
solution  of  the  question  of  origin  is  not  suffi- 
ciently sustained  by  practical  investigation  to 
command  our  full  assent.  The  more  extensive 
the  coal  formation,  and  the  greater  mass  of  the 
coal  bed,  the  more  likely  would  some  oil  be 
found  in  combination  or  connection  with  such 
coal  deposits;  but  no  such  indications  are  to  be 
found,  or  not  to  any  satisfactory  extent."  After 
presenting  a  number  of  instances  of  heavy  coal 
beds,  he  continues:  "As  these  recitations 
comprise  some  of  the  most  extensive  coal  de- 
posits known,  and  as  no  oil  indications,  or  none 
of  considerable  character  have  been  discovered, 
we  may  perhaps  for  the  present  afford  to  be 
skeptical  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  pe- 
troleum is  the  drainage  of  coal  beds." 

Without  in  any  degree  designing  to  contro- 
vert this  view,  I  propose  in  a  brief  manner  to 
present  some  facts,  as  I  understand  them,  in  re- 
lation to  coal  beds,  that  seem  to  me  would  con- 
siderably modify  this  conclusion.  We  all  must 
admit  that  while  the  science  of  geology  is  of 
recent  date,  its  general  principles  seem  to  be 
pretty  well  settled ;  yet  there  are  many  minor 
points  that  may  be  considerably  modified  by 
further  investigation.  A  large  amount  of  in- 
vestigation is  needed  in  reference  to  the  depos- 
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^  its  of  oil,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  re- 
lations of  the  strata  are  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  may  have  been  drained  from 
31  coal  beds.    The  fact  of  distilling  oil  from  coal 
'  similar  to  that  obtained  from  springs  or  wells, 
!  has  no  doubt  at  first  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  both  had  the  same  origin.     Whether  this 
f  opinion  is  well  founded  or  not,  further  investi- 
"Igation  is  needed  to  satisfy  all. 
1    In  the  "  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Societies' 
'^Transactions,  1850,"  is  a  report  on  Seneca 
Jl  county,  by  the  late  John  Delafield ;  and  among 
"(other  matters  the  geology  of  the  county  is 
|  given.    The  rocks  of  this  county  belong  to  the 
|l Upper  Silurian  and  Devonean  series  of  English 
[•■geologists,  all  below  the  coal  measures,  and 
"■consist  of  limestones,  with  gypsum  and  shales, 
1  some  of  the  latter  dark  colored.    The  author 
I  says,  "  In  the  beds  of  black  shale  the  amount 
I  of  bitumen  is  very  great,  giving  it  the  deceptive 
||Coaly  appearance,  which  has  induced  many  un- 
jjacquainted  with  geology  to  believe  that  work- 
fjiable  seams  of  coal  might  be  found  in  these 
f|  shales.    The  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  has 
jlnot  been  sufficient  to  form  distinct  beds,  al- 
though it  has  impregnated  the  slate  so  ex- 
i  tensively.    Under  the  influence  of  the  pyrites, 
j-  the  vegetable  matter  has  passed  in  the  state  of 
I  bitumen,  and  this  liquid  foozes  down  through 
| the  layers,  and,  escaping  on  and  with  the  fall- 
ing waters,  is  carried  out  into  the  lakes." 
I  Again  he  says, — "  In  the  town  of  Lodi,  bitumen 
I  escapes  with  the  water  out  of  the  shale.  This 
1  mineral  also  arises  from  the  vegetable  matter 
lor  coal  in  the  shale  being  destroyed.  The  decay 
lis  a  process  analogous  to  what  heat  produces  on 
coal  in  a  gas  retort, — it  separates  the  coal  into 
|  an  inflammable  gas  (carburetted  hydrogen)  and 
KB  inflammable  liquid  (tar).    On  the  slate  it 
is  decomposed  into  marsh  gas  and  bitumen,  or 
Seneca  oil,  as  it  is  sometines  called,  from  its 
;  being  gathered  off  the  lake."     These  rocks, 
containing  pyrites,  which,on  decomposing  when 
:!  exposed  to  the  air,  furnish  sulphuric  acid ;  this 
uniting  with  alumina  forms  alum  ;  uniting 
I  with  lime  forms  gypsum;  with  magnesia  forms 
(sulphate  of  magnesia.     These  substances  are 
I  found  crystallized  on  the  edges  and  cavities  of 
the  rock ;  and  this  acid  uniting  with  the  vege- 
i  table  matter  in  the  rock,  produces  bitumen.  In 
!  investigating  the  character  of  rocks  deposited 
in  former  ages,  if  we  can  And  circumstances 
I  existing  at  the  present  time  that  would  confirm 
their  appearance,  we  are  warranted  in  drawing 
|  conclusions  therefrom.  In  the  State  of  Alabama 
I  there  is  a  large  surface  over  many  counties 
|  where  the  soil  of  several  feet  in  thickness  is 
i  largely  made  up  of  vegetable  matter,  as  much 
|  as  28  per  cent,  in  many  instances ;  and  in  our 
I  western  prairies  the  soil  is  nearly  black,  and 
;  several  feet  in  thickness,  largely  made  up  of 
'vegetable  matter.    Now  if  these  soils  were 


covered  up  and  exposed  to  influences  that  would 
convert  them  into  shale,  we  would  be  warranted 
in  believing  they  would  resemble  these  shales 
of  Seneca  county.  Geologists  have  shown  that 
vegetation  existed  even  in  the  times  of  the  de- 
posit of  the  lower  silurian  rocks,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  its  increase  up  to  the  carboniferous 
era. 

Professor  Rodgers,  in  his  report  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  in  describing  the  rocks  be- 
tween the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  coal-bearing 
series  of  the  Alleghanies, — which  rocks  occupy 
the  position  in  the  geological  scale  of  these 
rocks  of  Seneca  county, — mentions  an  increase 
of  vegetable  impression  as  he  advanced,  until 
they  formed  small  beds  of  coal,  so  encouraging 
to  those  unacquainted  with  geology,  as  to  lead 
to  considerable  expense  in  endeavoring  to  find 
workable  seams  of  coal ;  but  he  told  the  citizens 
plainly  they  need  not  expect  to  find  such 
there. 

Here,  then,  it  would  seem  that  petroleum  has 
had  an  origin  from  vegetable  matter,  without 
connection  with  coal  beds,  as  there  are  none  in 
Seneca  county,  nor  for  a  long  distance  from 
there ;  and  as  that  county  lies  between  Seneca 
and  Cayuga  lakes,  with  very  deep  water  in  both, 
it  is  impossible  that  this  bitumen  could  origi- 
nate anywhere  else.  Some  may  suppose  that 
petroleum  has  had  an  independent  origin,  like 
other  mineral  matter ;  to  such  I  would  say  that 
all  geologists  agree  that  all  stratified  rocks  have 
been  formed  from  older  strata ;  and  this  would 
lead  us  back  to  a  time  when  it  is  believed  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  was  subjected  to  great 
heat,  too  great  to  admit  of  so  inflammable  a 
substance  on  the  surface  as  bitumen ; — and  if  it 
could  not  have  existed  in  the  oldest  rocks,  how 
could  it  have  been  introduced  in  newer  depos- 
its, unless  by  some  such  process  as  the  intro- 
duction of  vegetable  matter  ? 

Those  geologists  who  consider  that  coal  has 
had  a  vegetable  origin,  believe  that  the  heat  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  during  the  carboniferous 
era  was  greater  than  at  present.  Admitting 
this  opinion  to  be  the  correct  one,  is  there  not 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  heat  would  have  the 
effect  to  expel  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the. coal, 
similar  to  the  effect  now  produced  by  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  in  distilling  coal  ?  May  not  a 
less  degree  of  heat  in  time  produce  such  an  ef- 
fect,— only  give  it  time,  which  all  admit  it  has 
had  ?  Corroborative  of  this,  we  find  in  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  where  there 
is  evidence  of  great  heat  since  the  beds  were 
laid  down,  that  the  bitumen  is  all  expelled. 
So,  too,  in  the  bituminous  coal  beds  of  Eastern 
Virginia,  where  trappe  rock  has  been  intruded 
into  the  beds,  no  doubt  in  a  highly  heated 
state,  there  the  bitumen  is  all  driven  off,  and 
the  coal  is  converted  into  coke. 

Supposing  this  theory  to  be  the  true  one,  the 
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next  inquiry  may  be,  where  has  all  the  petro- 
leum gone  ?    In  deciding  this  last  question  we 
must  look  to  the  position  of  coal  beds.  The  writer 
of  the  essay  reviewed  has  mentioned  a  number 
of  the  heaviest  coal  beds  now  known,  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  nearly  every  one  of 
them  have  been  disturbed  by  upheaval  since 
they  were  deposited.    This  of  course  would 
break  up  the  strata  and  allow  of  drainage. 
Heath's  mine  in  Virginia  rests  on  granite,  and 
this  always  has  seams  in  it.    The  anthracite 
region  of  Pennsylvania  has  all  been  upheaved 
and  tilted  up,  so  as  to  give  vent  from  there. 
So,  too,  the  main  coal  regions  of  G-reat  Britain 
have  been  subject  to  dislocations  and  rents, 
producing  faults,  as  they  are  termed.  The  coal 
regions  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  upper  Ohio 
have  drainage  too,  but  different  from  the  other. 
Here  the  beds  are  situated  high  up  in  the  hills, 
with  water-courses"  separating  them,  thus  giving 
drainage.    But  lower  down  the  Ohio  the  case 
is  different.    Let  us  take  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  geology  of  the  region  west  of  the  mountains. 
In  western  New  York  the  Devonian  system  of 
rocks, — those  below  the  coal, — are  at  the  surf- 
ace, with  a  dip  to  the  south-west;  the  same 
takes  place  at  Niagara  Falls,  also  at  Pittsburg. 
At  this  latter  place  the  coal  beds  are  from  200 
to  300  feet  above  the  river ;  at  Brownsville 
south-east  from  there,  the  coal  is  about  40  or 
50  feet  above  the  river,  and  at  Wheeling  about 
half  that  distance.    But  below  Wheeling  the 
coal  beds  descend  below  the  river,  while  at  the 
Kenhawa  salt  works  they  are  again  in  the  hills 
above  the  river.    Descending  further  down  to 
Cincinnati,  then  the  Devonian  rocks  again 
elevate  themselves  into  the  hills  of  that  region. 
Thus  we  see  an  immense  basin,  with  its  lower 
part  about  the  Little  Kenhawa,  where  the  oil 
region  of  Virginia  exists.    The  coal  regions 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi 
have  not  been  disturbed  or  broken  ;  what  little 
upheaval  there  has  been  is  just  sufficient  to 
give  drainage  without  dislocating  the  strata. 
Hence,  as  a  part  of  the  strata  between  coal 
seams  is  usually  made  from  clay,  this  makes  an 
impervious  bed,  and  the  drainage  from  these 
beds  would  pass  along  the  strata  until  it  met 
an  obstacle  to  its  further  progress,  when  it 
would  settle  as  in  a  reservoir.  In  the  disrupted 
strata,  the  drainage  would  occupy  the  cavities 
caused  by  the  disruption,  until  the  water,  as  a 
heavier  substance,  would  displace  it,  and  drive 
it  off  to  the  surface.    In  the  case  of  the  beds 
in  the  west,  the  impervious  strata  would  keep 
the  drainage  back  unless  there  were  openings 
that  would  admit  of  its  escape.  This  appears  to 
*  have  been  the  case  only  to  a  very  small  extent, 
as  but  little  oil  has  been  found  on  springs  in 
any  one  place.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  similar 
effect  may  have  taken  place  at  the  oil  wells  on 
the  Alleghany  river  in  western  Pennsylvania; 


some  obstacle  to  the  further  progress  of  the  oil 
along  the  strata  has  caused  an  accumulation  at 
that  place.  There  is  a  reason  for  everything, 
if  we  could  find  it  out. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  we  have  an  ex- 
planation how  petroleum  may  be  produced, 
even  in  the  absence  of  coal  beds,  though  pro- 
duced by  vegetable  matter.  And  to  me  it  seems 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  presence  or 
absence  of  oil  in  the  vicinity ^of  coal  beds,  to 
look  at  the  position  of  the  strata.  I  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  time  enough  has  not 
been  allowed  to  drain  the  coal  beds  of  all  their 
fluid  portions ;  and  as  similar  substances  can 
be  distilled  from  vegetable  matter  that  are  dis- 
tilled from  coal,  is  a,  strong  evidence  of  a  simi- 
lar origin, — particularly,  as  it  seems  to  me  pe- 
troleum or  any  kindred  substance  could  not 
have  had  an  existence  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
earth's  history. 

I  think  it  very  probable  that  where  petroleum 
is  met  with  in  foreign  countries,  particular  in- 
vestigation would  show  conditions  similar  to 
those  in  which  it  is  found  in  this.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  salt  strata 
presents  itself;  this  in  America  is  always  below 
the  coal,  while  in  England  it  is  higher  up. 
Near  Lake  Gennesaret,  further  up  the  Jordan, 
travellers  assert  that  large  quantities  of  lignite 
is  found,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that^ con- 
ditions for  the  production  of  bitumen,  either 
from  coal  or  from  buried  vegetable  matter^  ex- 
ist there.  Though  Europe  has  been  inhabited 
thousands  of  years,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  coal  has  been  discovered  in  the  Alps.  And 
no  doubt  that  a  scientific  investigation  would 
discover  coal  in  many  places  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  where  it  may  not  now  be  sus- 
pected. 

In  respect  to  the  supply  of  the  article,  were 
I  to  give  an  opinion  I  should  say  there  is  a 
probability  of  a  lessening  of  the  supply  at  the 
present  wells  in  time.  It  may  be  a  long  time 
first,  but  if  the  foregoing  views  of  its  origin  are 
correct,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  quantity  in  each 
place.  Some  of  the  wells  now  do  not  discharge 
as  freely  as  at  first.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
obtained  in  other  places.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  oil  springs  are  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  inflammable  gas,  it 
is  said,  has  risen  through  the  soil  in  some 
parts  of  Michigan. 
9th  month,  1863. 


Charles  Forbes,  of  Portland,  a  year  ago 
grafted  a  pear  scion  into  a  mountain  ash,  and 
the  ash  has  borne  an  abundance  of  pears  this 
season. 

"I  fear  God,"  said  a  man  of  good  sense; 
"and,  next  to  Him,  I  fear  only  the  man  who 
does  not  fear  Him." 
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USE  OF  PERSONAL  NAMES  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  simplicity  in  the  mode  of  naming  indi- 
viduals, which  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  is 
practised  still.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Scriptures 
of  Abraham,  Jacob,  David,  Peter,  James,  Paul, 
without  any  additional  name,  except  in  certain 
cases  where  an  obvious  reason  existed  for  a  ful- 
ler mode  of  designation.  The  name  of  the 
father  was  sometimes  added  for  the  sake  of  ef- 
fect, as  Simon  son  of  Joses;  or  an  epithet  was 
employed,  as  Simon  Zelotes,  Judas  Iscariot, 
when  two  or  more  persons  moved  in  the  same 
circle,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  mistaken  for 
one  another.  But,  with  a  few  exceptional  de- 
viations of  this  nature,  men  were  wont  to  be 
known  in  common  life  under  a  single  name,  the 
Christian  name,  as  we  should  call  it,  in  distinc- 
tion from  that  of  the  family. 

The  old  usage  remains  at  the  present  day  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  names  employed  with 
most  frequency  are  the  ancient  historic  names 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  caravan  with  which  I 
travelled  from  Egypt  to  Palestine  were  fourteen 
men  who  were  natives  of  the  country.  Among 
them  we  had  an  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Moses,  Solomon  and  Job.  We  addressed 
them,  and  they  addressed  each  other,  in  the 
true  patriarchal  style,  by  these  familiar  appella- 
tions. This  use*  of  single  names,  and  this  par- 
tiality for  the  names  which  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament  has  rendered  famous,  we  find  exist- 
ing not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  the  Arabs 
and  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  East,  as 
Copts,  Armenians,  Greeks  and  others. 

The  habit  of  hearing  such  names  used  con- 
tinually in  the  lands  where  they  originated,  and 
where  the  actions  were  performed  which  they 
suggest  to  the  mind,  tends  powerfully  to  weaken 
one's  impression  of  the  remoteness  of  time,  and 
to  bring  the  past  and  present  near  to  each  other. 
It  contributes  to  the  same  feeling  to  journey 
from  place  to  place,  and  see  the  ruins  or  sites  of 
so  many  ancient  towns,  and  to  hear  the  people 
speaking,  from  day  to  day,  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Hebron,  and  Joppa,  and  Bethlehem,  and  Naza- 
reth, from  which  the  traveller  perhaps  has  just 
come,  or  to  which  he  inquires  the  way. 

I  am  conscious  that  these  and  similar  causes 
have  wrought  a  great  change  in  my  own  feelings, 
at  least,  on  this  subject.  The  days  when  Christ 
walked  on  the  earth ;  when  Peter,  and  Johu, 
and  the  other  disciples  travelled  with  him  over 
the  mountains  and  plains  of  Palestine;  nay, 
when  Abraham  and  Lot,  and  the  other  patri- 
archs, pitched  their  tents  at  Hebron,  and  Bethel, 
and  Shechem,  seem  by  no  means  so  remote  as 
they  once  did.  The  intervening  period  of  time 
has  become  narrower.  It  appears  but  compa- 
ratively a  short  time  since  such  persons  lived  in 
the  world,  and  performed  the  deeds  which  we 
connect  with  their  names.  Such  contact  with 
men  of  varied  nationality,  and  with  the  monu- 


ments of  distant  ages,  tends  wonderfully  to  break 
down  the  barrier  between  the  different  races-and 
centuries,  and  to  make  one  feel  that  he  belongs 
to  ail  time,  and  has  a  brother  in  every  child  of 
mortality. — Backett. 


ORDINARY  DRESS  AND  FOOD  IN  PALESTINE. 

John,  the  herald  of  Christ,  after  the  example 
of 'Elijah  his  prototype,  adopted  a  dress  suited 
to  render  his  preaching  more  effective.  His  ap- 
pearance was  stern,  like  the  character  of  his 
warnings  and  requisitions.  u  He  had  his  rai- 
ment of  camel's  hair  and  a  leathern  girdle  about 
his  loins ;  and  his  food  was  locusts  and  wild 
honey."  See  Matthew  3  :  4,  and  Mark  1  :  6. 
We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  habits 
of  the  fearless  preacher  were  altogether  novel, 
that  they  had'  no  resemblance  to  those  of  his 
countrymen.  What  is  meant  is,  that  they  were 
simple  in  the  highest  degree  ;  that  they  partook 
of  the  poverty  and  hardship  of  the  lower  class 
of  people,  as  became  one  who  was  to  reform  a 
luxurious,  corrupt  age. 

The  peculiarities  in  his  mode  of  life  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  present  habits  of  the  same 
class.  The  coat  or  mantle  of  camel's  hair  is  seen 
still  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Arab  who  escorts 
the  traveller  through  the  desert,  or  of  the 
shepherd  who  tends  his  flocks  on  the  hills  of 
Judea,  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  is 
made  of  the  thin,  coarse  hair  of  the  camel,  and 
not  of  the  fine  hair,  which  is  manufactured  into 
a  species  of  rich  cloth.  I  was  told  that  both 
kinds  of  raiment  are  made  on  a  large  scale  at 
Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechem.  The  "  leathern 
girdle may  be  seen  around  the  body  of  the 
common  laborer,  when  fully  dressed,  almost  any- 
where; whereas  men  of  wealth  take  special 
pride  in  displaying  a  rich  sash  of  silk  or  some 
other  costly  fabric. 

The  "  wild  honey,"  on  which  John  subsisted 
in  part,  was  no  doubt  the  honey  of  wild  bees, 
and  not  a  sweet  gum,  known  under  the  same 
designation,  which  flows  from  certain  trees  in 
the  East.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  trees  which 
produce  "  honey,"  so  called,  ever  grew  in  Pal- 
estine, though  they  are  said  to  be  very  common 
in  Arabia.  On  the  contrary,  bees  abound  there 
still,  not  only  wild,  but  hived,  as  with  us.  I 
saw  a  great  number  of  hives  in  the  old  castle 
near  the  Pools  of  Solomon  ;  several,  also,  at 
Deburieh,  at  the  foot  of  Tabor;  and  again,  at 
Mejdel,  the  Magdala  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Maundrell  says  that  he 
saw  "  bees  very  industrious  about  the  blossoms  " 
between  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which  must 
have  been  within  the  limits  of  the  very  u  desert " 
in  which  John  "  did  eat  locusts  and  wild  honey." 
As  to  the  locusts,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
poorer  class  of  people  eat  them,  cooked  or  raw, 
in  all  the  eastern  countries  where  they  are 
found. — Hackett. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Mean  of  the  week  71-28. 
Same  time  last  year  73. 

Homer  Eachus. 


HONEST  AND  JUST. 

Who  shall  judge  a  man  from  manners  ? 

Who  shall  know  him  by  his  dress  ? 
Paupers  may  be  fit  for  princes, 

Princes  fit  for  something  less. 
Crumpled  shirt  and  dirty  jacket 

May  beclothe  the  golden  ore 
Of  the  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings 

Satin  vest  could  do  no  more. 

There  are  springs  of  crystal  nectar, 

Ever  welling  out  of  stone  ; 
There  are  purple  buds  and  golden, 

Hidden,  crushed,  and  overthrown. 
God  who  counts  by  souls,  not  dresses, 

Loves  and  prospers  you  and  me, 
While  He  values  thrones  the  highest, 

But  as  pebbles  in  the  sea. 

Man  upraised  above  his  fellows, 

Oft  forgets  his  fellows  then. 
Masters,  rulers,  lords  remember 

That  your  meanest  hinds  are  men. 
Men  by  labor,  men  by  feeling, 

Men  by  thought,  and  men  by  fame, 
Claiming  equal  rights  by  sunshine, 

And  to  man's  ennobled  name. 

There  are  foam-embroidered  oceans, 

There  are  little  weed-clad  rills, 
There  are  little  inch  high  saplings, 

There  are  cedars  on  the  hills, 
But  God  who  counts  not  souls  by  stations, 

Loves  and  prospers  you  and  me, 
For  to  Him  all  vain  distinctions 

Are  as  pebbles  in  the  sea. 

Toiling  hands  alone  are  builders 

Of  a  nation's  wealth  and  fame, 
Titled  laziness  is  pensioned, 

Fed  and  fattened  by  the  same. 
By  the  sweat  of  others'  foreheads, 

Living  only  to  rejoice, 
While  the  poor  man's  outraged  freedom 

Vainly  lifted  up  its  voice. 

But  truth  and  justice  are  eternal, 

Born  with  loveliness  and  light, 
And  sunset's  wrongs  shall  never  prosper, 

While  there  is  a  sunny  right ; 
And  God,  whose  world-heard  voice  is  singing 

Boundless  love  to  you  and  me, 
Will  sink  oppression  with  its  titles, 

As  the  pebbles  in  the  sea. 

y 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  GOOD  OF  ALL. 
Science  and  Art,  re  deem 'd  from  their  abuse, 
Reach  their  true  glory  in  their  higher  use  ; 
By  Truth  enlighten'd,  and  control'd  by  Love, 
They  lessen  Labor,  and  its  curse  remove. 
Good  is  receptive  as  we  good  dispense, 
The  men  of  goodness  are  the  men  of  Sense  ; 
This  truth  will  stand  when  thrones  and  empires 
fall,— 

The  good  of  each  ever  the  good  of  all. 

Philadelphia. 

From  the  Book  of  Days. 
EARTHQUAKES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  last  earthquake  of  any  considerable  vio- 
lence in  England  occurred  on  the'  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1750.  Such  commotions  are  not  so  in- 
frequent in  our  island  as  many  suppose  ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  are  generally  inno- 
cuous or  nearly  so.  Even  in  that  notoriously 
mobile  district  about  Comrie  in  Perthshire — ■ 
where  during  the  winter  of  1839-40  they  had 
a  hundred  and  forty  earthquakes,  being  at  the 
the  rate  of  about  a  shock  a  day  at  an  average— 
they  seldom  do  much  harm.  Still,  seeing  that 
movements  capable  of  throwing  down  buildings 
do  at  rare  intervals  take  place,  it  might  be  well 
to  avoid  the  raising  "of  public  structures,  as 
church  towers  and  obelisks,  beyond  a  moderate 
elevation.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Victoria  Tower  at  Westminster  is  liable  to  some 
danger  from  this  cause. 

According  to  Mrs.  Somerville  ( Physical 
Geography,  ed.  1858)  there  have  been  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  earthquakes  put  on  record 
in  England,  most  of  them  slight  and  only  felt 
in  certain  districts.  The  notices  of  such  events 
given  by  our  chronicles  are  generally  meager, 
little  to  ~  purpose,  of  no  scientific  value,  and 
more  calculated  to  raise  curiosity  than  to  gratify 
it.    Still,  they  are  better  than  nothing. 

In  .1101  all  England  was  terrified  u  with  a 
horrid  spectacle,  for  all  the  buildings  were  lifted 
up  and  then  again  settled  as  before."*  In  1183 
many  houses  were  overthrown,  and  flames  issued 
from  rifts  in  the  earth,  which  defied  all  attempts 
to  quench  them.  On  the  Monday  in  the  week 
before  Easter  in  1185,  "  chanced  a  sore  earth- 
quake through  all  the  parts  of  this  land,  such 
a  one  as  the  like  had  not  been  heard  of  in  Eng- 
land, since  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  for 
stones  that  lay  couched  fast  in  the  earth  were 
removed  out  of  their  places,  houses  were  over- 
thrown, and  the  great  church  of  Lincoln  rent 
from  the  top  downwards."  (Holinshed.)  The 
next  earthquake  of  any  moment,  occurred  on 
St.  Valentine's  Eve,  in  1247,  and  did  consider- 
able damage  in  the  metropolis;  this  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  curious  phenomenon — for  three 
months  prior  to  the  shock,  the  sea  ceased  to 
ebb  and  flow  on  the  English  coast,  or  the  flow 
at  least  was  not  perceptible ;  the  earthquake 

*  William  of  Malmesbury. 
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was  followed  by  a  season  of  such  foul  weather 
that  the  spring  was  a  second  winter.  On  the 
12th  of  September,  1275,  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Glastonbury,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
John  Harding,  in  his  metrical  chronicle  for 
1361,  records 

«  On  St.  Mary's  Day 
The  great  wind  and  earthquake  marvelous, 
That  greatly  gan  the  people  all  affraye, 
So  dreadful  was  it  then  and  perilous." 

Twenty  years  afterward  another  was  experi- 
enced, of  which  Fabyan,  while  omitting  all  par- 
ticulars, says,  t{  The  like  thereof  was  never  seen 
in  England  before  that  day  nor  since  f  but  the 
very  next  year,  1382,  Harding  writes  : 

a  The  earthquake  was,  that  time  I  saw, 
That  castles,  walls,  towers,  and  steeples  fyll, 
Houses,  and  trees,  and  crags  from  the  hill." 

This  happened  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  was 
followed  three  days  afterward  by  a"watershake," 
when  the  ships  in  the  harbor  were  driven 
against  each  other  with  great  violence. 

About  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  17th 
of  February,  1571,  the  earth  near  Kinaston, 
Herefordshire,  began  to  open ;  "  and  a  hill, 
called  Marclay  Hill,  with  a  rock  under  it,  made 
at  first  a  mighty  bellowing  noise,  which  was 
heard  afar  off,  and  then  lifted  up  itself  a  great 
height  and  began  to  travel,  carrying  along  with 
it,  the  sheepfolds  and  flocks  of  sheep  abiding 
thereon  at  the  same'  time.  In  the  place  from 
whence  it  removed,  it  left  a  gaping  distance  of 
forty  feet  wide,  and  eighty  ells  long — the  whole 
field  was  almost  twenty  acres.  Passing  along,  it 
overthrew  a  chapel  standing  in  the  way,  re- 
moved a  yew-tree  growing  in  the  churchyard 
from  the  west  to  the  east ;  with  the  like  vio- 
lence it  thrust  before  it  highways,  houses  and 
trees,  made  tilled  ground  pasture,  and  again 
turned  pasture  into  tillage."  (Burton's  General 
History  of  Earthquakes.)  Three  years  later, 
in  the  same  month,  York,  Worcester,  Glouces- 
ter, Bristol,  Hereford,  and  some  less  important 
towns,  felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which 
so  alarmed  the  good  people  of  Norton,  who  were 
at  an  evening  prayer,  that  they  fled  from  the 
chapel,  fearing  the  dead  were  about  to  rise  from 
their  graves  ;  but  this  was  nothing  to  the  ex- 
citement created  in  London  by  a  similar  event 
which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Easter 
Wednesday,  (April  6th,)  1580.  I'he  great 
clock  bell  at  Westminster  struck  at  the  shock, 
and  the  bells  of  the  various  churches  were  set 
jingling ;  the  people  rushed  out  of  the  theaters 
in  consternation,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Temple,  leaving  their  supper,  ran  out  of  the 
hall  with  their  knives  in  their  hands.  Part  of 
the  Temple  Church  was  cast  down,  some  stones 
fell  from  St.  Paul's,  and  two  apprentices  were 
killed  at  Christ  Church  by  the  fall  of  a  stone 
during  sermon-time.  This  earthquake  was  felt 
pretty  generally  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 


was  the  cause  of  much  damage  in  Kent,  where 
many  castles  and  other  buildings  were  injured ; 
and  at  Dover  a  portion  of  a  cliff  fell,  carrying 
with  it  part  of  the  castle  wall.  So  alarmed 
were  all  classes,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  thought 
it  advisable  to  cause  a  form  of  prayer  to  be. 
used  by  all  householders,  with  their  whole  fami- 
ly, every  evening  before  going  to  bed.  About 
a  century  after,  according  to  the  compilers  of 
chronologies,  Lyme  Kegis  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  ;  but  the  historian  of  Dorset- 
shire makes  no  allusion  to  such  an  event.  On 
the  eighth  of  September,  1692,  the  merchants 
were  driven  from  'Change,  and  the  people  from 
their  houses,  by  a  shock,  and  the  streets  of 
London  were  thronged  with  a  panic-stricken 
crowd,  some  swooning,  some  aghast  with  won- 
der and  amazement.  This  earthquake  was  felt 
in  most  of  the  home  counties.  'Evelyn,  writing 
from  Sayes  Court  to  Bishop  Tenison,  says  : 
"  As  to  our  late  earthquake  here,  I  do  not  find 
it  has  left  any  considerable  marks,  but  at  Mins, 
it  is  said,  it  has  made  some  demolitions.  I 
happened  to  be  at  my  brother's,  at  Wotton,  in 
Surrey,  when  the  shaking  was,  and  at  dinner 
with  much  company ;  yet  none  of  us  at  table 
were  sensible  of  any  motion.  But  the  maid  who 
was  then  making  my  bed,  and  another  servant 
in  a  garret  above  her,  felt  it  plainly;  and  so  did 
my  wife's  laundrymaid  here  at  Deptford,  and 
generally,  wherever  they  were  above  in  the  upper 
floors,  they  felt  the  trembling  most  sensibly. 
In  London,  and  particularly  in  Dover-street, 
they  were  greatly  affrighted."  Although  the 
earthquake  did  little  damage,  it  sufficed  to  set 
afloat  sundry  speculations  as  to  the  approaching 
end  of  the  world,  and  frightened  the  authorities 
into  ordering  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  swearing,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery. 

The  year  1750  is,  however,  the  year  par  ex- 
cellence of  English  earthquakes.  It  opened 
with  most  unseasonable  weather,  the  heat  being, 
according  to  Walpole,  "  beyond  what  was  ever 
known  in  any  other  country;  and  on  the  eighth 
of  February  a  pretty  smart  shock  was  experi- 
enced, followed,  exactly  a  month  afterward  by 
a  second  and  severer  one,  when  the  bells  of  the 
church-clocks  struck  against  the  chiming-ham- 
mers,  dogs  howled,  and  fish  jumped  high  out  of 
the  waters.  The  lord  of  Strawberry  Hill,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  draws  a  lively  picture 
of  the  effect  created  by  the  event,  and  we  can 
not  do  better  than  borrow  his  narration  : 

"  'Portents  and  prodigies  are  grown  so  frequent, 
That  they  have  lost  their  name.' 

"  My  text  is  not  literally  true  ;  but  as  far  as 
earthquakes  go  toward  lowering  the  price  of 
wonderful  commodities,  to  be  sure  we  are  over- 
stocked. We  have  had  a  second,  much  more 
violent  than  the  first;  and  you  must  not  be 
surprised  if,  by  next  post,  you  hear  of  a  burning 
•  mountain  up  in  Smithfield.    In  the  night  be- 
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tween  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  the  earth 
had  a  shivering  fit  between  one  and  two ;  but 
so  slight  that,  if  no  more  had  followed,  I 
don't  believe  it  would  have  been  noticed.  I 
had  been  awake,  and  had  scarce  dozed  again — 
on  a  sudden  I  felt  my  bolster  lift  my  head.  I 
thought  somebody  was  getting  from  under  my 
bed,  but  soon  found  it  was  a  strong  earthquake 
that  lasted  nearly  half  a  minute,  with  a  violent 
vibration  and  great  roaring.  I  got  up  and  found 
people  running  into  the  streets,  but  saw  no 
mischief  done.  There  has  been  some ;  two  old 
houses  flung  down,  several  chimnies,  and  much 
earthenware.  The  bells  rang  in  several  houses. 
Admiral  Knowles,  who  has  lived  long  in  Jamai- 
ca, and  felt  seven  there,  says  this  was  more 
violent  than  any  of  them.  The  wise  say  that, 
if  we  have  not  rain  soon,  we  shall  certainly 
have  more..  Several  people  are  going  out  of 
town,  for  it  has  nowhere  reached  above  ten 
miles  from  London ;  they  say  they  are  not  fright- 
ened, but  that  it  is  such  fine  weather,  '  Lord, 
one  can't  help  going  into  the  country  !'  The 
only  visible  effect  it  has  had  was  in  the  Ridotto, 
at  which,  being  the  following  morning,  there 
were  about  four  hundred  people.  A  parson  who 
came  into  White's  the  morning  after  earthquake 
the  first,  and  heard  bets  laid  on  whether  it  was 
an  earthquake  or  the  blowing  up  of  powder- 
mills,  went  away  exceedingly  scandalized,  and 
said  :  1 1  protest  they  are  such  an  impious  set 
of  people,  that  I  believe,  if  the  last  trumpet 
was  to  sound,  they  would  bet  puppet-show 
against  judgment !'  The  excitement  grew  in- 
tense; following  the  example  of  Bishop  Seeker 
and  Sherlock,  the  clergy  showered  down  ser- 
mons and  exhortations,  and  a  country  quack 
sold  pills  1  as  good  against  an  earthquake/  A 
crazy  Lifeguardsman  predicted  a  third  and 
more  fatal  earthquake  at  the  end  of  four  weeks 
after  the  second,  and  a  frantic  terror  prevailed 
among  all  classes  as  the  time  drew  near.  On 
the  evening  preceding  the  fifth  of  April,  the 
roads  out  of  London  were  crowded  with  vehi- 
cles, spite  of  an  advertisement  in  the  papers 
threatening  the  publication  '  of  an  exact  list  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  who  have  left  or  shall 
leave  this  place  through  fear  of  another  earth- 
quake/ '  Earthquake  gowns ' — warm  gowns  to 
wear  while  sitting  out  of  doors  all  night — were 
in  great  request  with  women.  Many  people 
sat  in  coaches  all  night  in  Hyde  Park,  passing 
awa}T  the  time  with  the  aid  of  cards  and  can- 
dles j"  and  Walpole  asks  his  correspondent : 
"  What  will  you  think  of  Lady  Catharine  Pel- 
ham,  Lady  Frances  Arundel,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Galway,  who  go  this  evening  to  an  inn 
.ten  miles  out  of  town,  where  they  are  to  play 
brag  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then 
come  back,  I  suppose,  to  look  for  the  bones  of 
their  husbands  and  families  under  the  rubbish  ?" 
However,  the  soldier  proved  a  false  prophet,  and 


expiated  his  folly  in  the  madhouse.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  March,  in  this  year,  an  earth- 
quake was  felt  at  Portsmouth,  Southampton, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  April,  Cheshire, 
Flintshire,  and  Yorkshire  were  startled  in  like 
manner;  this  was  followed  by  an  earthquake  in 
Dorsetshire  in  May,  by  another  in  Somerset- 
shire in  July,  and  in  Lincolnshire  in  August, 
the  catalogue  being  completed  on  the  thirtieth 
of  September  by  an  earthquake  extending 
through  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Leicester,  and 
Northampton. 

The  great  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lis- 
bon, in  1755,  agitated  the  waters  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  even  affected  the  fish-pond  of 
Peerles  Pool,  in  the  City-road,  London ;  but 
produced  no  damage.  Since  then  several 
shocks  have  been  experienced  here  from  time 
to  time,  but  unattended  with  any  circumstances 
calling  for  notice ;  the  last  one  recorded  being 
a  slight  earthquake  felt  in  the  north-western 
counties  of  England  on  the  ninth  of  November, 
1852. 


From  "  Meilora,"  a  Quarterly  Review. 
FREAKS  OF  FASHION. 

The  Fashions  of  the  present  day  are  exerting 
a  most  injurious  influence  on  domestic  life  and 
morality.  There  is  now  a  strife  among  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  which  shall  be  the 
greatest.  The  city  merchant  imitates  the  style 
of  his  aristocratic  neighbor  in  the  mansion  he 
must  occupy,  the  equipage  he  must  drive,  the 
company  he  must  entertain,  and  the  appearance 
his  family  must  make  in  society.  The  prosper- 
ous tradesman  imitates  the  merchant,  the  clerk 
his  employer,  and  even  the  servant  her  mistress; 
and  in  the  great  struggle  to  keep  up  appearance, 
each  launches  out  into  extravagant  expenditure; 
lives  up  to,  even  if  he  does  not  go  beyond,  his 
average  income,  and  often  becomes  reckless  of 
consequences  so  long  as  the  fasMonable  appear- 
ance is  maintained.  There  is  a  sborj  told  of  an 
Irishmen,  who,  on  returning  from  market  one 
day,  was  observed  lashing  his  horse  most 
furiously  and  galloping  by  the  side  of  two  gen- 
tlemen. His  friend,  seeing  fish  after  fish  drop  on 
the  road  from  his  panniers,  cried  out  to  him  to 
stop,  or  he  would  lose  all  his  fish.  u  Hurrah  V{ 
cried  Pat,  "  bother  tak  ye,  and  what  do  I  care 
so  long  as  I  keep  up  with  the  gintlemen  V  It 
is  this  "  keeping  up  with  the  gentlemen,"  at  any 
cost,  which  is  the  source  of  much  of  the  domes- 
tic unhappiness,  commercial  dishonesty,  and 
criminal  frauds  to  wich  our  attention  has  been 
so  recently  drawn.  The  ladies  must  have  their 
splendid  silks  and  expensive  lace,  or  they  posi- 
tively affirm  they  have  "  nothing  to  wear  y  the 
gentlemen  must  have  their  sumptuous  dinners 
well  served,  and  expensive  winee,  or  they  raise 
the  piteous  cry  that  they  have  "  nothing  to  eat  f 
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the  family  must  possess  its  suburban  mansion, 
elegantly  furnished,  its  gay  equipage,  and  its 
rounds  of  balls  and  parties,  or  else  life  becomes 
a  mean,  vulgar  thing,  scarcely  to  be  endured  ! 
The  goddess,  Fashion,  must  be  reversed ;  her 
smiles  are  captivating,  and  her  frowns  wither- 
ing ;  her  favor  therefore  must  be  propitiated  at 
any  cost ;  and  honor,  truth,  social  virtue,  and 
even  common  honesty  must  be  sacrificed  to 
maintain  the  worship  of  this  powerful  deity  ! 
*       #       #  *     #  * 

When  we  think  of  the  many  splendid 
"  houses"  which  have  already  been  crushed  by 
these  freaks,  and  see  the  thousands  of  lovely 
victims  who  have  been  ruined  by  such  catastro- 
phes, we  may  well  ask  with  Lord  S.  G-.  Osborne, 
"  Where  is  the  present  wild  extravagance  in" 
*  dress'  to  end  ?  Is  each  succeeding  season  to 
record  its  ruinous  increase  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
folly  can  further  go — that  English  ladies  will 
become  more  enslaved  to  a  power  which  is  gra- 
dually vitiating  the  taste  of  every  class  ? 

Extravagance  in  dress  is  the  fostering  parent 
of  many  injurious  fashions,  and  these  not  only 
"  vitiate  the  taste,"  but  also  destroy  the  self- 
respect,  the  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  every 
class  that  imitates  them.  The  fashionables  often 
resort  to  the  meanest  tricks  to  increase  the 
splendor  of  their  appearance,  and  grind  down 
their  different  tradesmen,  who,  in  their  turn, 
oppress  their  dependents  and  workpeople. 

Nor  does  the  injurious  influence  of  Fashion 
end  there.  The  children  receive  an  education 
of  a  vitiated  character;  they  grow  up  with 
false  views  of  life,  and  early  learn  to  imitate, 
and  sometimes  surpass,  the  extravagance  of 
their  parents.  In  the  recent  discussions  in  the 
daily  journals  on  marriage  and  the  great  social 
evil,  the  baneful  influence  of  extravagant  habits 
on  young  persons  was  painfully  illustrated. 
They  naturally  hesitate  to  enter  the  connubial 
state  till  they  can  afford  to  support  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  fashionable  establishment ;  hence  the 
young  ladies  continue  in  single  life,  and  fall 
victims  to  fashionable  follies,  or  render  the  do- 
mestic hearth  unhappy;  and  the  young  men 
perpetuate  and  increase  that  terrible  social  evil 
which  disfigures  our  streets,  and  stains  our  na- 
tional character. 

The  baneful  influence  extends  throughout  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  which  often  find  that, 
by  imitating  the  fashions  of  those  above  them, 
to  use  the  words  of  Cowper, 

"  They  sacrifice  to  dress,  till  household  joys 
And  comforts  cease." 

Their  income  is  heavily  taxed  to  keep  up  an 
appearance  beyond  their  position  and  means; 
and  whether  it  be  small  or  large,  it  frequently 
becomes  insufficient  to  secure  domestic  comfort 
as  well  as  provide  for  extravagant  habits.  Pov- 
erty then  gathers,  like  a  threatening  thunder- 


cloud, over  the  dwelling ;  and  when  any  sudden 
event  transpires,  by  which  the  income  is  dimin- 
tshed,  or  the  necessary  expenditure  is  increased, 
the  storm  of  sorrow  begins  to  fall.  Business  is 
crippled,  and  often  surrounded  by  serious  diffi- 
culties, for  want  of  the  money  that  has  been 
lavished  in  extravagant  fashions ;  debts  are  con- 
tracted with  scarcely  a  hope  of  their  being  dis- 
charged ;  things  daily  grow  more  black  and 
menacing;  peace  and  joy  depart;  a  xious  care 
takes  possession  of  the  spirits ;  the  grim  features 
of  exposure  and  ruin  become  painfully  distinct; 
and  in  the  fearful  struggle  for  life  and  position, 
recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  practices  condemn- 
ed equally  by  morality  and  law,  to  avert  the  dis- 
asters which  extravagance  has  caused.  Many 
who  were  once  prosperous  and  happy  have  been 
ruined  by  Fashion ;  and  some  are  now  paying 
the  penalty  of  their  recklessness  in  our  prisons 
and  penal  establishments. 

Wherever  Fashion's  voice  becomes  impera- 
tive, and  leads  her  votary  along  her  changeful 
path,  she  becomes  the  tyrant,  and  mankind  her 
slave.  Life  then  is  stripped  of  its  true  dignity 
and  importance  ;  time  and  wealth,  which  might 
have  been  usefully  employed  in  reclaiming  the 
lost,  and  cheering  the  miserable,  are  frittered 
away  on  empty  shows ;  a  restless  dissatisfaction 
breeds  contempt  for  the  sober  duties  of  life ; 
class  strives  against  class  in  a  most  undignified 
and  ruinous  competition;  and  the  votary  ere 
long  becomes  the  victim,  and,  while  attempting 
to  keep  up  with  the  swift  revolving  wheel  of 
Fashion,  is  suddenly  dashed  to  the  ground,  and 
broken  to  pieces.  There  is  such  a  thing  in  life 
as  propriety,  and  what  may  be  very  becoming 
in  one  station  becomes  very  ridiculous  in  anoth- 
er. Extravagant  fashions  are  unseemly  in  all 
walks  of  life ;  and  they  can  have  little  idea  of 
the  dignity  and  design  of  life,  whose  thoughts 
seldom  rise  beyond  the  consideration  of  what 
they  shall  eat,  or  What  they  shall  drink,  or 
wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed. 

INTERCOURSE  WITH  NATURE. 

We  stand  in  the  presence  of  Nature  and 
exclaim,  "  It  is  grand,"  or  u  It  is  beautiful," 
through  mere  courtesy,  but  how  seldom  do  we 
take  possession  of  the  prospect.  We  rarely  in- 
deed ever  truly  participate;  our  thoughts  are 
too  much  engrossed  in  the  pic-nic.  Nature  in- 
vites us  to  every  one  of  her  high  festivals  and 
gala-days,  and  if  our  attendance  be  prevented 
it  is  none  of  her  fault.  The  feast  is  spread  and 
the  seat  is  ready.  In  her  calm  Sabbaths  and 
holy  communings  with  the  Eternal  we  can  al- 
ways find  a  place  if  the  soul  is  willing.  To  the 
bruised  and  wounded  spirit  she  has  ever  word? 
of  soothing  and  peace,  and  her  solace  is  of  that 
genuine  sort  which  may  be  constantly  relied 
upon.  When  the  cares  and  strifes  and  cruel- 
ties of  the  world  have  wrung  the  heart  into 
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anguish,  let  us  go  out  into  Nature.  We  have 
but  to  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment  in  pure 
faith,  and  we  become  healed.  Not  a  leaf  but 
will  whisper  comfort,  not  a  flower  but  will  shed 
its  tear  of  sympathy.  The  voice  of  the  streamlet 
will  sing  our  souls  into  peace )  the  wide  heavens 
refresh  us  with  smiles  of  joy.  The  mountain 
breeze  will  lift  away  our  sorrow  and  the  clouds 
canopy  us  with  love,  for  "  Nature  is  the  shadow 
of  God." — McFarlane. 


IMPORTANT  HINT  TO  PARENTS. 

Few  parents  realize  how  much  their  children 
may  be  taught  at  home,  by  devoting  a  few  min 
utes  to  their  instruction  every  day.  Let  a  pa 
rent  make  the  experiment  with  his  son  of  ten 
years  old,  for  a  single  week,  and  only  during 
the  hours  which  are  not  spent  in  school.  Let 
him  make  a  companion  of  his  child,  converse 
with  him  familiarly,  put  to  him  questions,  an- 
swer inquiries,  communicate  facts,  the  result  of 
his  reading  or  observation,  awaken  his  curiosity, 
explain  difficulties,  the  meaning  of  things,  and 
the  reason  of  things,  and  all  this  in  an  easy 
playful  manner,  without  seeming  to  impose  a 
task,  and  he  will  himself  be  astonished  at  the 
progress  which  will  be  made. 


Have  Animals  Reasoning  Power. — Prof, 
in  a  lecture  in  Boston  on  the  "  ele 


phant,"  said  :  "  It  is  a  favorite  saying  that 
men  are  governed  by  reason  and  animals  by  in 
stinct ;  but  I  believe  that  is  all  wrong.  There- 
is  no  distinction  of  kind  between  the  two,  but 
only  of  degree. 

"  As  we  come  to  the  higher  animals,  we  find 
the  brain  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
body.  But  this  does  not  prove  a  different 
kind  of  activity  of  these  parts,  but  only  differ- 
ent intensity. 

"  Now  let  us  see  if  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  brains  of  men  and 
animals.  Every  sensation,  to  be  felt,  must 
produce  a  reaction.  All  animals  see,  hear, 
smell  and  taste  as  well  as  we  do;  therefore, 
the  reaction  must  be  the  same,  and  the  opera- 
tion, as  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  is  the 
3ame.  Next,  our  perceptions  influence  our  ac- 
tions, through  the  operations  of  the  mind;  and 
in  the  animals  the  same  influence  upon  their 
action  is  to  be  seen ;  here,  again,  is  perfect 
similarity.  Although  the  difference  of  the  in- 
tensity of  these  actions  may  be  great  in  differ- 
ent animals,  yet  the  principle  is  the  same. 

"  The  animals  gratify  their  appetites,  and  so 
do  we,  and  in  the  same  manner.  For  instance 
everybody  has  seen  dogs  playing  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  playing,  just  as  men  do.  And 
what  right  have  we  to  assume  that  the  motive 
which  influences  them  is  not  the  same  as  that 
influencing  us  ?  Again,  animals  have  memory, 


just  as  we  have ;  and  they  can  trace  the  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect ;  and  this  u 
reason. 

"But  I  will  go  further;  only  mind  can 
communicate  with  mind ;  and  if  animals  had  no 
mind,  we  could  have  no  intercourse  with  them. 
Animals  can  be  trained,  and  this  proves  the 
existence  of  reason  ;  a  connection  seen  between 
cause  and  effect.  The  means  of  training  ani- 
mals are  the  same  as  those  employed  for  train- 
ing children;  certain  sounds  are  used  as  sig- 
nals. This  supposes  a  perfect  logical  process, 
tracing  the  sequence  of  effect  from  its  cause." 


condense  the  following 
in  regard  to  the  crops, 


The  Crops. — We 
from  our  exchanges 
weather,  &c,  in  different  States: 

New  Hampshire. — Hay  crop  injured.  Crops 
of  all  kinds  looking  well.    Potato  rot  is  feared. 

Connecticut. — Potatoes  and  corn  promise 
well.  Apple  crop  about  an  average ;  peas  light; 
peaches  none. 

Rhode  Island. — The  prospects  for  the  onion 
crop  is  not  good.  They  sell  readily  now  for 
one  dollar  a  bushel. 

Indiana. — The  frost  about  the  middle  of  last 
month  did  much  damage,  and  corn,  potatoes, 
and  melons,  were  widely  injured.  Wheat  is 
good.  Large  yield  of  pears,  peaches,  and  ap- 
ples. 

Michigan. — Wheat  an  average.  Fruit  abun- 
dant.   Corn  injured  by  frost.    Hay  good. 

Illinois. — Wheat  fair.  Fruit  abundant.  Corn 
fine  in  some  localities.    Sorghum  good. 

Canada. — Crops  of  all  kinds  are  promising. 
Wheat  looks  well,  but  some  affected  by  the 
midge. 

The  more  people  do  the  more  they  can  do ; 
he  that  does  nothing  renders  himself  incapable 
of  doing  anything  :  whilst  we  are  executing  one 
work,  we  are  preparing  ourselves  to  undertake 
another. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  fresh  ground  extra 
family  at  $5  75  a  $6  00  per  barrel.  The  sales  to 
the  retailers  and  bakers  are  at  $4  50  a  $5  25  for  old 
stock  and  fresh  ground  lots,  and  $7  00  to  $7  75  for 
fancy  lots.  In  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  MeaL.there  is  not 
much  doing.  Small  sales  of  the  former  at  $5  00  a 
$5  25. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  small,  and 
there  is  very  little  demand.  Sales  of  2,000  bushels 
at  $1  31  a  $1  32  for  fair  to  prime  old  Pennsylvania 
Red.  New  ranges  from  $1  15  to  $1  29.  White 
may  be  quoted  at  $1  42  a  $1  53.  New  Rye,  90  cts. 
Old,  96  a  98  cents.  Corn  is  steady  at  84  cents  for 
yellow,  and  Western  mixed  at  82  cents.  Oats  are. 
in  better  demand,  and  new  ranges  at  from  64  to  65 
cents,  and  old  sells  at  70  cents. 

Clovbrsbed  is  scarce.  Last  sale  at  $5  50  a  $5  75 
per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  in  steady  demand  at  $3  00 
a  $3  10  per  bushel.  Flaxseed  is  dull  at  $2  15  a 
$2  25. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  GOUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  35.) 

(1728.)  When  I  had  stayed  in  my  service 
«  Skipton  a  little  more  than  a  year,  my  master 
jave  me  leave  to  return  to  Kendal  to  see  my 
[stations.  He  made  me  the  bearer,  also,  of  a 
jitter  to  my  father,  wherein  he  signified,  that 
ansidering  my  years,  he  approved  of  my  quali- 
cations  and  conduct,  and  offered  wages  for  my 
ature  service.  My  mother  took  little  notice  of 
ae  offer;  but  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  the 
ither  part  of  the  letter  as  giving  her  better 
opes  on  my  behalf  than  she  hitherto  had. 
In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  by 
greement  between  my  father  and  my  master, 
spent  three  months  with  Richard  Kennedy, 
riting  master  in  Liverpool,  to  improve  myself 
t  writing,  and  learn  some  branches  of  the 
mathematics.  One  seventh  day  while  here,  I 
aaving  always  a  great  propensity  to  see  towns 
ad  places  that  were  new  to  me)  went  to  see 
le  city  of  Chester,  and  lodged  two  nights  at 
'eter  Leadbetter's ;  in  my  return  by  Eastham 
■erry,  which  is  five  mile  athwart  to  Liverpool, 
q  elderly  gentlewoman  having  got  some  play- 
ooks  in  the  boat,  I  offered  to  read  for  her :  as 
was  reading,  some  horses  in  the  boat  grew  un- 
iily,  which  terrified  her  very  much ;  so  that 
tie  put  by  her  play-books,  and  would  no  more 
while  we  were  in  the  boat)  touch  them  her- 
3lf,  nor  suffer  me  to  touch  one  of  them. 

Many  remarkable  preservations  I  had  in  my 
ounger  days :  but  the  most  remarkable  was 


during  my  residence  at  Liverpool,  which  hap- 
pened as  follows :  One  First  day,  in  the  after- 
noon, I  went  with  some  other  boys  a  boating 
in  the  dock,  which  by  means  of  flood-gates  was 
kept  so  full  of  water  as  to  keep  the  ships  afloat, 
when  the  tide  was  out.  We  rowed  several 
times  from  one  end  of  the  dock  to  the  other. 
At  length  some  rude  boys,  that  were  stronger 
than  we,  took  from  us  our  oar,  or  oars,  and  this 
in  all  probability  proved  the  means  of  our  pre- 
servation. For  now  we  found  ourselves  obliged 
to  work  our  way  with  our  hands  by  the  ships 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  dock.  Which  just  as 
we  reached,  we  heard  a  noise  as  of  the  loudest 
thunder;  climbing  up  from  the  boat  in  the 
quay,  we  soon  found  that  the  dock  gates  being 
grown  old  were  broken  down.  The  water  rush- 
ing out  in  a  rapid  torrent,  bore  down  all  before 
it,  oversetting  and  greatly  damaging  several 
vessels  that  lay  near  them.  The  frightful  near- 
ness of  such  danger,  and  narrow  escape  from  it 
so  affected  my  mind,  as  to  invade  my  sleep  at 
night,  and  repeat  itself  again  to  my  imagina- 
tion with  aggravation  of  horrors. 

At  the  expiration  of  my  three  months  here, 
I  went  to  Kendal  Yearly  Meeting,  where  my 
father,  being  just  arrived  from  a  journey,  in 
which  he  had  made  his  way  through  Skipton, 
informed  me  that  he  had  agreed  with  David 
Hall  to  bind  me  to  him  for  four  years  longer ; 
this  was  no  agreeable  intelligence  to  me,  for 
although  I  honored  my  worthy  master,  yet 
every  thing  else  was  not  as  I  could  wish  it.  I 
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thought  I  could  foresee  much  hardship  to  be 
unavoidably  my  lot )  yet  as  my  father  had  so 
agreed,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  comply.  I  en- 
deavored to  put  a  good  heart  and  face  upon  it, 
and  so  entered  upon  my  part.  During  these 
four  years  my  master  was  frequently  abroad  at 
meetings.  He  did  not  often  miss  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  at  York,*and  sometimes  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  London,  and  then  the  care 
of  the  scholars  in  and  out  of  school  lay  heavy 
on  me. 

Both  before  my  coming  to  Skipton,  and  while 
I  was  there,  I  often  had  fresh  desires  kindled 
in  my  heart  after  redemption.  I  was  shewn 
clearly  the  necessity  of  it,  and  the  danger  of 
delays  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence;  so 
that  I  left  off  playing  for  a  time,  thinking  it 
great  infatuation  to  squander  my  precious  hours 
in  play,  when  in  danger  of  my  life,  and  that 
too  for  ever.  But  the  most  particular  reach  I 
had,  was  at  a  meeting  in  our  school-house  un- 
der the  baptizing  ministry  of  John  Fothergill, 
whereby  1  was  awakened  to  vigilance  for  a  sea- 
son, rising  early,  and  carefully  attending  to 
every  step  in  my  business,  and  the  duties  of 
my  station.  But  soon,  too  soon,  the  fervor  of 
this  sacred  flame  abated,  and  gradually  fell 
back,  and  I  became  just  what  I  was  before  :  yet 
I  did  not  forget  or  wholly  lose  the  sense  of  this 
day  of  my  visitation ;  but  often  privately  la- 
mented my  revolt,  and  I  continued  still  to  main- 
tain a  good  character  amongst  Friends. 

I  do  not  remember  much  more  than  what  I 
have  already  intimated  in  general  of  these  four 
years,  save  that  one  time,  when  my  master  was 
abroad,  I  thought  myself  hardly  and  unreason- 
ably used,  and  thereupon  conceived  a  design 
to  run  away  by  night  (it  being  moon-light) ;  but 
that  kind  Providence  whose  fatherly  care  was 
upon  me,  when  I  was  too  little  careful  for  my 
own  welldoing,  withheld  me.  For  when  the 
time  proposed  for  putting  my  design  in  execu- 
tion arrived,  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
such  a  procedure,  were  so  clearly  manifested  to 
my  mind,  that  I  was  discouraged  from  the  at- 
tempt ;  and  therefore  concluded  patiently  to  en- 
dure what  might  be  permitted  to  befal  me,  till 
the  termination  of  the  time  contracted  for  might 
bring  me  my  release  in  a  reputable  and  consci- 
entious way. 

Near  the  expiration  of  my  time  I  writ  to 
some  of  my  friends,  acquainting  them,  that  I 
intended  to  try  some  new  place,  and  received  a 
letter  from  my  good  friend  John  Wilson,  of 
Kendal,  signifying  that  Alexander  Arscott,  of 
Bristol,  wanted  an  usher,  and  offered  twenty 
pounds  per  annum.  Which  offer  I  readily  em- 
braced. 

(1733.)  So  leaving  Skipton,  and  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  at  Kendal,  approaching,  I  went  thither, 
staid  a  few  days  with  my  mother  and  then  set 
forward  for  Bristol.    In  my  way  at  Wolver- 


hampton, standing  at  the  door  of  the  inn  wher 
I  alighted,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  people  passing  b} 
and  heard  it  was  a  Quaker's  funeral ;  when 
upon  I  went  to  it,  and  our  friend  Joshua  Tost 
(whom  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before' 
attended  it,  and  was  raised  up  in  a  large  an< 
living  testimony,  whereby  I  was  afresh  reached 
and  considerably  tendered,  and  thence  proceed 
ed  on  my  way,  under  revived  impressions  o 
good  upon  my  mind,  to  Worcester  j  there  I  me 
with  William  Beesly  going  to  Bristol  Yearl; 
Meeting,  with  whom  I  went  in  company  U 
Gloucester,  but  my  horse  being  tired  I  wa 
forced  to  leave  him  behind,  and  walk  the  great 
est  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  way  in  nr 
boots.  In  a  few  weeks  after,  that  worthy  min 
ister  and  elder  John  Richardson,  of  Yorkshire 
landed,  in  company  with  Robert  Jordan  fron 
Pennsylvania,  who  bought  my  horse  for  the  samt 
price  it  cost  me. 

My  good  master  Alexander  Arscott,  was  like 
a  kind  and  tender  father  to  me.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  parson  of  Soutbmolton  iflj 
Devonshire,  and  himself  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  with  intention  to  fit  him  fot 
the  same  function.  But  when  he  was  just  ripe 
for  preferment,  and  might  have  had  a  fair  pros- 
pect that  way,  his  father  being  well  beloved 
and  respected  among  the  great  men  in  that 
country,  he  turned  his  back  on  all  prospects 
of  this  kind,  being  convinced  of  the  blessed 
truth.  This  was  a  great  mortification  to  his 
father  and  mother,  who  would  both  sit  weeping 
by  him  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts,  as  II 
have  heard  him  relate.  This,  he  added,  pierced 
him  deeply,  as  he  sincerely  desired  to  be  a  du- 
tiful son  to  tender  and  indulgent  parents.  Al 
cloud  came  over  his  understanding,  and  the 
enemy  in  his  own  breast  suggested  that  he  wasj 
acting  quite  wrong.  But  as  he  humbled  him* 
self  before  the  Most  High,  imploring  his  d 
rection,  he  received  a  fresh  sight  that 
must  forsake  father  and  mother  for  Christ,  an 
be  faithful  to  the  manifestation  of  his  wil 
through  all  events.  His  parents  became  afte 
wards  better  reconciled  to  his  change,  when 
was  settled  in  good  business  in  Bristol,  whe 
he  kept  school  for  the  children  of  Friends  a 
others,  from  that  time  till  his  decease,  bein 
thirty-five  years,  and  proved  helpful  to  th 
rest  of  his  father's  family,  in  procuring  the 
by  his  interest,  places  for  getting  a  livelihoo 

I  came  up  to  Bristol  quite  plain  in  my  gar 
(as  David  Hall  would  not  suffer  any  other 
his  family),  and  it  being  the  time  of  the  Yearl 
Meeting,  at  a  Friend's  house  I  fell  in  compan 
with  some  well-minded  Friends,  one  or  more 
whom  observed  to  me,  that  sundry  young  pe 
pie  had  come  up  the  same  way  from  the  nor 
of  England  to  southern  parts,  particularly 
London  and  Bristol  ,*  yet  after  being  there 
while  they  ran  into  the  fashions  of  those  plac 
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till  they  even  out-stripped  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. 

Now  I  had  not  only  been  educated  in  plain- 
ness ;  but  had  been  inwardly  convinced  of  the 
foundation  on  which  it  stood ;  wherefore  upon 
hearing  this  account  of  the  ridiculous  folly  and 
instability  of  my  country  folks,  I  was  sorry  that 
they  gave  occasion  of  such  remarks  to  their 
dishonor,  and  took  up  a  resolution  to  continue 
steady  in  my  old  plain  way.  Aod  I  do  not 
know  that  I  suffered  any  external  disadvantage 
by  it ;  and  if  I  had,  the  cause  of  truth  is  worth 
suffering  for,  and  the  Almighty  rewards  patient 
suffering  in  a  good  cause.  But  I  found  that  good 
Friends  seemed  to  love  me  the  more  on  this  ac- 
count ;  and  even  others,-  who  were  conscious  of 
their  degeneracy  seemed  to  respect  me  as  appre- 
hending me  to  be  better  than  themselves.  And  I 
had  most  peace  of  mind  in  continuing  in  my  wont- 
ed plainness,  though  I  was  like  a  speckled  bird, 
there  being  even  then  very  few  plain-dressed 
young  people  or  others  in  the  meeting  of  Bristol. 
But  I  have  observed  that  deviating  from  this  path 
of  plainness,  which  Truth  leads  into,  and  making 
excursions  in  dress,  opens  the  way  to  intimate 
connexion  with  young  people  out  of  our  society, 
or  libertines  in  it ;  and  so  leads  further  from  a 
due  subjection  to  Christ's  kingdom  and  govern- 
ment, often  making  them  forget  and  lose  the 
good  which  they  have  formerly  possessed,  and 
consequently  draws  them  along  into  the  utmost 
danger.  Whereas  adhering  to  the  truth  in  its 
plain  path,  opens  the  way  for  safer  and  more 
profitable  and  edifying  connexions  as  I  often 
found  here,  to  my  solid  inward  satisfaction, 
which  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget. 

Being  now  removed  far  from  all  my  connex- 
ions, my  parents,  relations  and  the  place  of  my 
nativity;  and  being  here  as  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  having  at  first  little  or  no  acquaint- 
ance in  my  new  residence;  in  this  my  solitary 
situation  it  pleased  divine  Goodness  to  take  no- 
tice of  me,  and  to  favor  me  afresh  with  a  merci- 
ful and  reaching  visitation  of  his  love  to  my 
soul,  and  more  clearly  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me, 
whereby  I  was  given  plainly  to  see,  that  my 
safety  here  and  happiness  hereafter  depended 
upon  my  yielding  faithful  obedience  to  his  re- 
quirings  by  his  light  in  my  heart,  and  that  his 
requirings  would  be  only  what  tended  to  my 
real  good,  and  lasting  welfare. 

This  was  a  day  of  my  soul's  espousal  to 
Christ  Jesus.  I  was  overcome  with  his  love, 
and  with  admiration  of  his  condescending  good- 
ness to  such  an  unworthy  creature  ;  it  being  the 
day  of  the  Lord's  power,  I  was  ready  and  willing 
to  do  any  thing  that  I  saw  I  should  or  ought 
to  do. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Self-examination  leads  to  true  knowledge, 
rprue  knowledge  leads  to  success. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  BOOK 
OF  PSALMS. 

A  friend  who  is  well  versed  in  Hebrew  lite- 
rature has  recently  called  my  attention  to  a  new 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  into  the  French  language,  by  S. 
Cahen,  a  learned  Jew,  of  the  city  of  Paris ; — 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  a  work  of  uncommon 
interest.  He  appears  to  have  carried  with  him 
throughout  this  successful  enterprize,  which 
has  occupied  many  years  of  his  life,  an  earnest 
desire  to  excite  in  his  co-religionists  a  disposi- 
tion to  the  rational  perusal  of  their  sacred 
writings,  and  to  present  them  with  a  faithful 
translation  of  those  cherished  records ;  believ- 
ing as  he  thus  expresses  himself,  that  "  under 
whatever  aspect  we  may  view  them,  they  are, 
for  man,  alight,  an4  a  consolation."  This  just 
and  enlightened  sentiment,  which  gives  him  a 
claim  to  the  approbation  of  every  lover  of  the 
Bible,  has  induced  me  to  read  with  attention 
his  notes  and  commentaries,  and  has  led  me  to 
transcribe  for  Friends'  Intelligencer,  portions  of 
this  preface  to  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  con- 
tains information  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
elsewhere. 

Should  it  be  approved,  I  may  hereafter  make 
further  extracts  from  different  portions  of  this 
work ; — to  nearly  all  the  books  contained  in  the 
Bible,  a  separate  and  elaborate  preface  is  given, 
containing  numerous  citations  from  ancient  and 
modern  authorities,  upon  the  matters  he  has 
been  concerned  to  investigate ;  but  among  all 
these,  the  preface  to  the  book  of  Leviticus,  gives 
proof  of  the  deepest  research.  On  looking 
over  its  pages  the  conviction  has  been  irresisti- 
ble, that  the  same  difference  of  opinion,  which 
has  characterized  the  sentiments  of  certain 
writers  in  our  own  country  with  respect  to  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  existed 
with  the  children  of  Israel  from  very  early 
times,  and  also  still  remains  with  them.  Any 
reader  conversant  with  the  views  given  forth  in 
quotations  by  S.  Cahen  on  this  subject,  will 
better  understand  the  force  of  the  declaration 
of  the  blessed  Messiah,  whom  they  rejected; 
"  For  the  hardness  of  your  heart  he  (Moses) 
wrote  you  this  precept."  (Mark  x.  5.) 
But  this  remarkable  people  have  been  changed 
by  the  things  they  have  suffered,  and  have 
learned  discretion  from  exile,  persecution,  and 
privation,  so  that  the  violence  and  intolerance 
of  spirit  conspicuous  amongst  them,  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  seems  to  have  no  place, 
either  in  their  ministerial  communications, 
their  writings,  or  their  conduct.  In  their 
controversial  writings  especially,  they  manifest 
a  respectful  deference  toward  their  oppo- 
nents in  religious  opinion,  which  professors 
even  of  Christian  sects,  would  do  well  to 
imitate. 
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The  extracts  from  the  preface  to  the  book  of 
Psalms  are  annexed.  T. 
Baltimore  9th  mo.,  7th  1863. 

Extracts  from  the  introduction  to  the  Booh  of 
Psalms,  as  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  by 
JS.  Cohen,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Mentz,  and  of  many  learned  societies. 
"  The  book  of  Psalms  must  be  regarded  as  a 
collection  of  whatever  is  most  perfect  in 
Hebrew  poetry,  and  without  preoccupying  our- 
selves with  the  question  whether  David  is,  or 
is  not,  the  author  of  the  Psalms  which  bear  his 
name,  every  one  must  acknowledge  that  the 
book  of  Psalms  is  a  monument  worthy  our 
highest  attention." 

The  subject  is  taken  up  in  the  following 
order : 

"  1st.  The  author,  or  authors  of  the  Psalms ; 
2nd.  The  order  and  distribution  of  the  Psalms; 
3rd.  Superscriptions  or  titles  to  the  Psalms  ; 
4th.  Names  of  the  instruments  of  music 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Psalms; 
5th.  Hebrew  Poetry; 

6th.  Of  the  Tonic  accents  which  are  em- 
ployed." 

The  Psalms  are  thus  classified  in  divisions. 

1st.  division  from  Psalm  1st  to  41st. 

2nd.       "  "       42nd  to  72nd. 

3rd.        "  "       73rd  to  89th. 

4th.        "  "       90th  to  106th. 

5th.        "  "       107th  to  150th. 

"  Of  this  division  in  five  parts,  which  is  very 
ancient,  and  was  adopted  before  the  Seventy 
(the  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into 
Greek)  commenced  their  version ;  they  believed 
it  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Pentateuch,  (the 
five  books  of  Moses).  Each  of  the  five  parts  is 
concluded  by  a  doxology,  (a  hymn  in  praise  of 
God.") 

"  For  the  use  of  the  Synagogue  a  division  in 
seven  parts  was  made,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
reading  of  the  entire  book  in  seven  days;  .thus: 
The  first  day  unto  the  29th  Psalm. 


The  second  day 
The  third  day 
The  fourth  day 
The  fifth  day 
The  sixth  day 
The  seventh  day 


41st 
50th 
72nd 
89th 
106th 
150th 


The  Seventy  in  their  translation  united  the 
9th  and  10th  Psalms,  so  that  in  setting  ou$  from 
that  point,  there  is  always  a  Psalm  in  arrears 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  unto  the  147th  Psalm, 
which  they  divided  in  two^ 

"  And  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  distribution 
of  the  Psalms  was  not  always  such  as  it  is  in 
our  editions,  for  in  the  Talmud,  Berachoth,  fol. 
9,  it  is  admitted  that  the  two  first  Psalms 
formed  only  one.  After  the  Midrachs,  there 
were  only  147  Psalms,  according  to  the  years  of 
the  life  of  Jacob ;  the  9th  and  10th  were 


counted  as  one  Psalm ;  the  32nd  and  33rd  as 
one;  and  the  42d  and  43d  also  as  one." 

"These  different  modes  of  arranging  the 
book  of  Psalms-  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
collection  having  been  made  at  different  periods 
of  time.  It  is  this  idea  which  explains  the 
repetition  of  several  Psalms,  such  as  the  Psalms 
14  and  53.  Psalm  70  is  the  conclusion  of 
Psalm  40.  The  commencement  of  Psalm  71 
is  also  the  commencement  of  Psalm  31,  etc. 

"  Concerning  the  position  which  the  Book  of 
Psalms  occupies  in  the  part  of  the  Bible  called 
Hagiagraphes,  (sacred  writings,)  according  to 
the  Talmud,  it  takes  rank  after  Kuth ;  but  this 
order  was  changed  by  the  authors  of  the 
Massora." 

The  author  or  authors  of  the  Psalms,  con 
sidered  by  different  writers,  and  quoted  by 
S.  Cahen: 

"The  book  of  Psalms,  says  M.  Munk,  (Pal- 
estine, p.  446,)  is  a  collection  of  lyrical  poems, 
by  many  poets  of  different  epochs  from  the  time 
of  David,  to  the  Babylonish  exile.  There  are 
a  certain  number  that  date  from  the  same  ex- 
ile, and  some  appear  to  have  been  written  sub- 
sequent to  the  exile.  One  alone  of  the  Psalms 
claims  to  go  back  to  high  antiquity,  which  is 
the  90th  Psalm ;  it  bears  for  its  inscription  the 
words,  '  Prayer  of  Moses/  and  we  can  find  no 
grave  motive  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of 
this  inscription.  The  reflections  comprehended 
in  the  Psalm  are  worthy  of  the  great  legislator. 
How  sad  the  spectacle  of  the  decay  of  the 
human  race,  when  an  entire  generation  perishes 
in  the  desert !  The  poems  of  David  are  the 
most  numerous  of  the  collection.  We  read  his 
name  at  the  head  of  sixty  Psalms;  some  of 
these  tell  of  a  period  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
David,  or  were  addressed  to  him  by  another 
poet ;  but  in  return  many  anonymous  Psalms 
belong  without  doubt  to  David.  The  lays  of 
the  royal  poet  disclose  animated  and  profound 
sentiments,  in  which  he  manifests  much  of 
what  was  natural  in  his  varied  life.  He  enters 
freely  upon  the  expression  of  his  joys,  of  his 
sadness,  his  repentance,  and  even  his  resent- 
ments, for  he  is  always  under  the  empire  of  his 
momentary  situation.  When  we  have  learned 
to  appreciate  the  profound  sensibility  of  his 
soul,  we  can  comprehend  the  touching  and  pious 
outpourings  of  his  heart,  humbled  before  his 
God,  and  also  the  imprecations  which  he  some- 
times pronounces  against  his  enemies.  In 
twelve  of  the  Psalms,  [these  are  the  Psalms  50, 
and  73,  and  thence  to  83,]  attributed  to  the 
Levite  Asaph,  a  critical  mind  will  recognize,  as 
by  example  Psalm  50,  a  didactic  poet  of  the 
first  order  of  eminence.  But  the  most  part  of 
the  Psalms  which  bear  the  name  of  Asaph, 
could  not  have  for  their  author  a  cotemporary 
of  David.  Sometimes  we  recognize  a  poet 
after  the  schism,  (Ps.  Ixviii.  67  and  68,) ;  some 
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times  even  it  is  a  poet  who  has  seen  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Temple 
(Ps.  74  and  79.)  We  may  say  the  same  thing 
of  Ps.  88,  attributed  to  Heman,  and  of  Ps.  89, 
attributed  to  Ethan,  of  whom  it  cannot  be 
supposed  he  was  a  cotemporary  of  David,  for 
his  effusion  is  adapted  to  the  time  of  the  exile, 
or  at  least  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah." 

"  One  series  of  the  Psalms,  perhaps  the  most 
sublime  of  the  collection,  is  directed  to  the 
sons  of  Korah,  either  because  their  authors 
were  the  descendants  of  Korah,  or  which  is 
more  probable,  that  their  execution  was  confi- 
ded to  this  family  of  the  Levites,  or  perhaps 
because  they  conformed  to  the  peculiar  methods 
of  the  Korahites.  We  would  be  tempted  to 
give  to  all  these  Psalms  the  same  author,  (for 
they  all  breathe  the  same  spirit,  there  is  the 
same  fire,  the  same  brevity,  and  lyrical  enthu- 
siasm,) if  their  contents  did  not  reveal  that  they 
were  written  at  different  times ;  we  recognize 
occasionally  the  time  of  Solomon  (Ps.  45)  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  exile  (Ps.  85.)  We  par 
ticularly  desire  to  commemorate  the  touching 
elegy  of  the  Korahites  (Ps.  42),  and  the  mag- 
nificent epithalamium  addressed  to  Solomon." 

"  There  are  altogether  a  certain  number  of 
Psalms,  which  are  without  any  names  at  their 
heads,  and  which  are  of  different  epochs ;  of 
these  more  or  less  may  belong  to  David,  others 
to  a  date  after  the  exile,  as  the  celebrated 
Psalm  137, "  Upon  the  rivers  of  Babylon,"  etc. 
Among  the  anonymous  Psalms,  we  notice  the 
Hallelujah's,  and  the  Psalms  which  were  said  or 
sung  by  the  pilgrims,  as  they  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem." 

Psalm  90  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
and  74  Psalms  are  attributed  to  David, 
and  12  are  given  to  Asaph;  11  are  given  to 
the  sons  of  Korah;  to  Heman  Ps.  88,  to  Ethan 
Ps.  89 ;  to  Solomon  Ps.  72,  and  Ps.  127  ;  to 
Jeduthun  Ps.  39,  62  and  77." 

"  We  have  endeavored  to  conjecture  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  Psalms  that  are 
without  address,  of  which  there  are  twenty-five 
in  number.  The  Talmud  calls  them  arphelins; 
these  are  the  Psalms  1,  2,  10,  14,  32,  43,  71, 
91,  93  to  97,  inclusive,  118, 119, 136  and  137. 

"On  the  order  and  distribution  of  the  Psalms. 
Without  discussing  the  diverse  opinions  put 
forth  upon  the  epoch  in  which  the  Psalms  were 
first  collected,  we  think  it  probable,  that  the 
order  in  which  they  now  appear  is  different 
from  the  order  adopted  by  their  first  editor. 
Hitzig  distinguishes  many  categories  of  the 
Psalms :  1st.  The  Psalms  of  David.  2d.  The 
Psalms  of  the  epoch  after  David,  when  the 
Hebrew  poetry  was  at  its  apogee.  3d.  The 
Psalms  of  J eremiah.  4th.  The  Psalms  poste- 
rior to  the  second  collection  of  anonymous  au- 
thors. 5th.  Psalms  of  the  first  period  of  the  war 
for  liberty,  at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  6th. 


Psalms  of  the  second  epoch  of  the  same  war : 
and  Psalms  of  the  last  epoch,  unto  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  collection." 

De  Wette  divides  the  Psalms  thus :  u  1st. 
Hymns,  which  are,  8,  18,  19,  29,  30,  33,  46  to 
48,  65  to  67,  75,  76,  93,  104,  135,  136,  138, 
145,147.  2d.  Psalms  containing  allusions  to 
!  the  ancient  history  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
!  relation  of  the  people  to  Jehovah,  which  are 
!  78,  105,  106,  114.  3d.  Psalms  for  the  temple, 
1 15,  24  68,  81,  87,  132,  134,  135.  4th.  Royal 
I  Psalms,  2,  20,  21,  45,  72,  110.  5th.  Com- 
plaints  of  unhappiness  and  prayers  for  deliver- 
ance. This  is  the  largest  class,  and  contains 
more  than  one-third  of  the  collection.  A  part 
of  these  are  of  individual  complaints,  as  Psalms 
7,  22,  55,  56,  109,  etc.;  another,  part  of  com- 
plaints in  the  name  of  the  people,  as  Psalms 
44,  74,  79,  80,  J137,  etc.;  and  of  individual 
and  general  at  the  time,  as  Psalms  69,  72, 102, 
etc.;  complaints  in  consequence  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  world,  as  Psalms,  10,  12,  14,  36  ; 
and  didactic  poems  on  pious  and  impious  men, 
as  Psalms  37,  49,  73  ;  and  lastly,  acknowledge- 
ments of  deliverance,  34,  40,  etc.  6th.  Psalms 
religious  and  moral :  of  these,  Psalms  90  and 
103  are  odes  to  Jehovah;  Psalms  23,  91,  121, 
127,  128,  contain  expressions  of  religious  con- 
viction, hope,  and  confidence;  Psalms  42,  43, 
101,  131,  etc.,  contain  expressions  of  religious 
sentiments  and  designs ;  Psalms  1  and  33,  are 
full  of  moral  and  religious  ideas;  Psalms  32 
and  50  are  didactic  poems  on  religious  subjects; 
Psalm  119,  a  collection  of  sentences  in  alpha- 
betical order." 

From  the  chapter  on  the  superscriptions  of 
the  Psalms,  and  also  that  on  the  musical  instru- 
ments mentioned  in  them,  I  give  no  extracts; 
but  proceed  to  make  a  concise  selection  from 
the  chapter  on  Hebrew  poetry.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject the  translator  has  bestowed  much  time,  and 
has  given  several  pages  of  original  matter,  as 
well  as  citing  largely  from  other  authorities. 
The  selection  I  have  chosen,  is  from  a  cele- 
brated work  on  Palestine,  by  M.  Munk,  a  wri- 
ter whom  S.  Cahen  appears  to  hold  in  high 
esteem,  and  honors  him  by  making  copious 
quotations  from  his  opinions. 

M.  Munk  says,  "The  different  poetic  com- 
positions of  the  Hebrews,  which  we  compre- 
hend under  the  general  name  of  lyrical  poetry, 
are,  I.  The  hymns  or  odes  (Mizmar-ou-Schir), 
which,  in  Biblical  translations,  bear  the  name 
of  Psalms,  and  which  are  usually  addressed  to 
Jehovah,  as  God  of  the  Universe,  or,  as  God 
protector  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  At  one  time 
the  people  sang  the  glory  of  God  as  manifest 
in  the  creation ;  at  other  times  of  emotions  of 
thankfulness,  or  in  prayers  addressed  to  the 
Divinity.  In  many  of  the  Psalms,  the  national 
sentiment  is  entirely  effaced,  and  the  poet  be- 
comes inspired  with  the  sole  idea  of  a  universal 
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God,  the  Creator  of  all  that  exists ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Psalm  8  and  in  Psalm  (3rd,  103);  but  it 
is  natural  in  a  greater  part  of  these  poems,  that 
a  Hebrew  writer  should  not  forget  what  his 
people  owe  to  the  favor  of  Jehovah,  and  there- 
tore  present  Him  as  the  special  protector  of  the 
Hebrews.  Many  of  these  hymns  were  "evi- 
dently composed  for  public  worship;  we  can 
distinguish  the  chaunts  of  the  choir,  and  often 
the  strophes  seem  to  be  destined  to  be  sung  al- 
ternately by  one  or  more  voices.  In  the  midst 
of  the  Psalms  we  find  also  some  Odes,  in  which 
a  poet  offers  his  homage  to  the  king ;  such  are 
the  Psalms  110  and  72,  addressed,  the  one  to 
David,  the  other  to  Solomon  on  his  marriage 
with  the  Egyptian  princess. 

II.  The  Elegiac  (Kinah),  of  which  we  have 
fine  models  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
and  in  the  elegy  of  David  upon  Saul  and  Jona- 
than. 

III.  The  Eratic,  which  we  find  in  the  Song 
of  Songs,  clothed  with  all  the  charms  of  a  na- 
tural enchantress,  an  ingenuousness  altogether 
pastoral,  and  an  ardor  of  imagination  nourished 
in  a  fervid  climate." 

The  chapter  on  Tonic  accents  would  interest 
a  reader  who  is  curious  on  such  subjects,  but 
would  occupy  too  much  room  to  appear  in  the 
present  compilation, — which  is  herewith  con- 
cluded by  two  extracts  on  the  word  Selah. 

Upon  the  word  Selah:  "This  word  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  Psalms,  but  not  else- 
where, except  in  the  prayers  of  the  prophet 
Habakkuk,  (chap.  3d).  For  the  most  part 
commentators  consider  it  as  a  word  which  has 
no  part  in  the  text,  but  a  musical  signal  desig- 
nating a  pause,  in  order  that  the  musical  in- 
struments should  be  heard.  In  this  sense  it 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Jewish  interpreters, 
and  in  the  same  sense  it  is  also  employed  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  prayers." 

!'  The  word  Selah,  in  Hebrew,  means  always 
a  pause,  to  direct  the  singer  to  stop  a  little, 
whilst  the  instruments  played  an  interlude  or 
symphony.  The  word  Selah  also  means,  'lift 
up:'  signifying  that,  either  the  singers  must 
raise  their  voices,  or  that  the  musicians  must 
play  stronger  on  their  instruments." 

From  the  Scientific  American. 
THE  BODY  AND  THE  MIND. 

By  the  exercise  of  a  very  little  reflection  we 
shall  discover  that  the  mind  and  the  body  are 
both  dependent  on  each  other.  The  mind 
more  especially  upon  the  physical  structure; 
for  without  stimulant  from  bodily  vigor,  the 
brain  refuses  to  work  and  thought  is  paralyzed. 
These  are  truisms,  and  are  not  put  forth  as 
embodying  any  new  and  startling  doctrine. 
They  are  so  true  that  all  thinking  men  know 
the  force  of  the  remarks,  but  fail  to  take  any 
steps  to  practice  what  is  suggested  by  them ; 


for  when  a  man  is  told  that  his  mind  is  weak' 
it  implies  bodily  waste,  and  he  must  of  necessi- 
ty recruit  the  one  to  improve  the  other.  This 
article  is  no  plea  for  gymnasia,  or  other  similar 
institutions ;  in  fact  we  look  upon  these  as  the 
last  resort  for  restoring  lost  animal  strength, 
and  invigorating  the  wasted  tissues  and  muscles 
of  the  body.  Rather  do  we  seek  in  these  lines 
to  impress  upon  every  person  engaged  in  seden- 
tary pursuits,  the  absolute  need  that  exists  for 
sensible  and  diverting  bodily  activity. 

.  How  does  the  case  stand ;  how  do  men  in 
general  spend  the  few  hours  they  can  spare 
from  business  ?  Let  the  reader  look  around 
among  his  acquaintance,  or  ask  himself,  and  he 
can  see  clearly  that  but  few  persons  give  the 
attention  they  ought  to  this  subject.  One  in- 
dividual, for  instance,  stands  all  day  in  his  store, 
bends  over  his  desk,  and  wearies  out  his  body 
and  mind  by  close  attention  to  business.  Pos- 
sibly, at  five  o'clock  he  goes  home,  because  he 
can't  stand  the  strain  any  longer :  but  what 
does  he  do  then  ?  He  plays  five  minutes  with 
his  baby,  or  else  doses  in  the  corner  over  a 
newspaper,  all  doubled  up  like  a  jack-knife. 
Still  other  men  of  business  snatch  a  hasty  min- 
ute to  dine,  and  come  home  at  night,  only  to 
pore  over  ledgers  and  business  accounts  without 
end.  These  plans  may  be  very  excellent  ones 
to  get  riches  by,  but  there  are  demands  of  the 
body  to  be  attended  to,  which,  neglected,  all  the 
wealth  in  the  world  cannot  compensate  for. 
The  obvious  remedy  is  to  give  each  function 
and  organ  of  the  body  its  proper  degree  of  care. 
The  millionaire  will  not  consent  that  his  horses 
shall  stand  idle  in  the  stable,  for  he  knows  that 
by  so  doing  they  lose  in  beauty  and  spirit;  yet 
he  denies  to  his  own  body  what  he  recognizes 
as  indispensable  for  the  animal,  and  suffers  his 
energies  to  waste  for  want  of  use.  The  me- 
chanic who  has  an  overabundance  of  muscular 
exercise,  requires  his  intellectual  food,  that  his 
brains  may  develop  and  his  ideas  be  enlarged  ; 
while  the  reverse  is  true  of  literary  men. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  mentioned 
gymnasia,  and  their  influence;  we  think  that 
one  great  feature  in  developing  our  frames  is 
too  often  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  degree  of 
interest  or  sympathy  an  individual  has,  in  his 
efforts  to  become  robust.  Most  persons  will 
concede  that  if  a  man  forces  himself  to  walk 
about  in  a  pen,  open  to  air  and  sunlight,  for  a 
certain  period,  he  will  not  necessarily  present  a 
picture  of  perfect  health ;  and  that  mere  tramp- 
ing over  a  stated  number  of  miles  may  not 
always  bring  him  in  sight  of  the  fountains  of 
youth.  But  let  nature  inspire  the  heart  of  man 
with  all  her  beautiful  sights  and  sounds ;  let 
him  feel  the  sweet  influences  of  the  landscape 
filling  his  heart  with  joy  and  gratitude ;  and 
then  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  is  better  for  his  body 
than  five  miles  under  other  circumstances.  It 
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is  not  so  much  what  we  do  for  the  restoration 
of  lost  physical  energy,  as  how  we  do  it.  Active 
exercise  is  in  fact  only  another  name  for  recrea- 
tion ;  and  that  this  is  imperatively  necessary 
to  a  healthy  body  all  will  admit.  Outraged  na- 
ture inflicts  sore  present  punishment  upon  men 
for  their  neglect  of  this  law,  as  well  as  future 
unhappiness,  in  a  line  of  df  generated  and  figu- 
ratively emasculated  descendants. 


From  the  British  Friend. 
FRIENDS'  ALMSHOUSES. 

At  Stoke-Newington,  near  London,  there 
are  ten  houses  built  by  the  trustees  of  Michael 
Yoakley  for  the  reception  of  poor  maidens  and 
widows  of  advanced  age,  members  of  the  relig- 
ious Society  of  Friends,  who  are  allowed  a 
small  income,  as  they  may  seem  to  require,  for 
their  support.  The  houses  are  pleasantly  sit- 
uated, and  have  a  garden  in  front,  extending 
from  end  to  end  of  the  buildings,  which  is  for 
the  use  of  the  inmates.  The  meeting-house 
stands  near.  In  each  of  the  houses  there  are 
three  rooms  neatly  furnished ;  the  whole  have 
the  appearance  of  comfort.  There  are  similar 
houses  at  Margate  and  Islington. 

Michael  Yoakley  was  the  son  of  poor  parents. 
When  a  boy,  a  gentleman  asked  Michael  Yoak- 
ley the  time  of  day,  which  led  to  a  conversa- 
tion between  them  ;  when  Michael  Yoakley  in 
an  artless  manner  told  the  gentleman  that  he 
should  like  to  build  .a  number  of  cottages,  and 
place  a  clock  in  the  centre.  The  gentleman 
was  so  pleased  with  the  boy,  that  he  took  him 
as  an  apprentice  in  one  of  his  ships.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  Michael  Yoakley  became  an  ex- 
tensive shipowner;  and,  mindful  of  the  desire 
of  his  childhood,  he  left  a  sum  of  money  in 
trust  to  build  cottages,  and  to  place  a  clock  in 
the  centre,  (which  trust  was  carried  out) ;  and 
the  house  and  centre  clock  are  now  standing 
at  Margate. 

In  the  middle  of  the  building  at  Stoke-New- 
ington is  a  tablet  with  "Michael  Yoakley, 
1707,"  on  it.  There  is  also  a  tablet  over  one  of 
the  houses  at  Margate,  on  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  In  much  weakness  the  God  of  might  did  bless 
With  increase  of  store, 
Not  to  maintain  pride  or  idleness, 
But  to  relieve  the  poor — 
Such  industrious  poor  as  truly  fear  the  Lord, 
Meek,  of  humble  and  quiet  spirit, 
According  to  his  word. 

"  Glory  to  God  alone. 

»  M.  Y." 

In  each  of  the  cottages  hangs  in  a  frame  a 
printed  list  of  qualifications  as  follows: 

W  Qualifications  appointed  by  Michael  Yoak- 
ley, for  such  persons  as  are  admitted  into  the 
houses  of  his  charity. 

"  No  busie  body,  no  proud  idle  person,  no 


Executor  and 
Trustees. 


waster,  but  careful  and  diligent,  as  much  as  in 
them  lieth  labouring  with  their  own  hands  for 
a  maintenance,  being  of  a  good  life  and  godly 
conversation,  as  becometh  the  truth  and  the 
Christian  religion.  Moreover,  each  indweller 
shall  keep  their  rooms  clean  and  decent,  and 
as  much  as  they  are  able,  help  to  keep  yards 
and  all  the  premises  clean,  and  in  good  order 
in  all  respects.  And  that  they  keep  seasona- 
ble hours  to  be  at  their  habitations,  and  of  a 
loving,  sober,  and  good  behaviour  one  towards 
another,  in  an  equal  conduct  in  all  things,  and 
the  like  to  all  people,  so  that  the  blessings  of 
the  Lord  may  be  with  them  all.  If  any  prov- 
eth  contrary  thereto,  such  shall  be  excluded 
and  put  out.  These  rules  are  duly  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  penalty  aforesaid ;  being  agreed 
to,  and  approved  of  by  us,  the  Executors  and 
Trustees  of  the  said  Michael  Yoakley ;  viz., 

Mary  Yoakley,  Executrix. 

Robert  F  airman, 

Walter  Myers, 

Josh.  Grove, 

Richard  Dymond, 

Samuel  Waldenfield,  V  Trustees. 

Roger  Newhausen, 
The  said  Michael  Yoakley  was  joined  to  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  on  the  ground 
of  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  prin- 
ciples. 

the  value  op  research. 
Aside  from  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
globe,  most  of  the  material  operations  upon  it 
depend  on  skilled  labor,  and  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  the  human  hand  and  brain.  To- 
day, the  chemist  unfolds  the  secret  of  some 
subtle  compound,  or  wondrous  dye ;  to-morrow, 
the  mechanic  in  his  workshop  combines  anew 
the  wheel,  the  pulley,  and  the  axle,  and  from 
them  produces  a  new  and  valuable  machine. 
So  also  with  the  weaver.  He  intertwines  in 
his  fabric  aspirations,  hopes,  and  desires,  which 
seem  to  tinge  the  bright  pattern  he  elaborates. 
These  artisans,  members  of  separate  and  dis- 
tinct callings,  did  not  obtain  their  elementary 
knowledge  and  skill  by  intuition  ;  they  acquir- 
ed it  by  close,  untiring  study,  and  continuous 
research. 

At  this  very  moment  the  earth  teems  with 
wealth,  undiscovered,  and  unknown,  only  wait- 
ing to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  industry  and 
perseverance  of  man.  Nature  has  locked  up 
in  her  laboratory,  vast  stores  of  riches,  which 
generations  yet  unborn  shall  delve  and  dig  for. 
In  one  way  or  another,  the  natural  forces  of 
the  globe  are  continually  developing  new  fea- 
tures useful  and  ornamental  to  man.  Quite  re- 
cently have  been  discovered  the  beautiful  ani- 
line dyes,  rivalling  those  of  Tyre  in  their  rich- 
ness. But  lately  the  Franklinite  ore  has  been 
discovered, — a  metal  which  bids  fair  to  inaug- 
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urate  a  new  era  in  iron  castings.  In  brief, 
either  new  substances,  or  else  ingenious  combi- 
nations of  old  ones,  are  continually  brought  to 
public  notice. 

It  is  very  true  that  a  lucky  thought  may 
sometimes  occur  to  any-one,  which,  put  in  prac- 
tice, produces  a  rich  reward  to  the  fortunate 
possessor.  In  like  manner  an  idler  strolling  in 
the  mountains,  may  stumble  on,  and  pick  up  a 
diamond.  But,  in  general,  neither  fortunes 
nor  diamonds  are  to  be  had  in  this  way  ;  and 
the  only  sure  guide  to  their  possession  is 
through  diligent  study,  and  careful  attention 
to  a  single  subject.  How  often  in  the  history 
of  invention  and  discovery  do  we  hear  of  the 
struggles  of  an  inventor  before  his  ideas  are 
perfected ;  but  how  certain  and  gratifying  the 
reward,  when  the  invention  is  of  unmistakable 
utility.  A  man  who  has  a  talent  for  invention 
is  the  owner  of  a  mine  of  wealth,  if  he  only 
works  it  properly  ;  and  he  is  just  as  truly  a 
public  benefactor  in  his  way  as  Franklin  or 
Fulton. — Sci.  Amer. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  26,  1863. 

One  of  our  correspondents  will  observe  that 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  a  slight 
change  in  the  phraseology  of  his  essay. 

The  ancient  style,  of  ending  the  verb  with 
eth,  though  sometimes  appropriate,  was,  in  our 
judgment,  not  so  in  the  present  case. 


Married,  on  the  17th  inst,  at  Perm's  Grove,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  according  to  the  order  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  Isaac  G.  Tyson,  of  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  to  Rachel  A;,  daughter  of  Amos  Griest,  of  the 
former  place. 

Died,  on  the  18th  of  6th  month,  1863,  Lydia,  wife 
of  John  G.  Rich,  of  Millville,  Columbia  county,  Pa., 
in  the  61st  year  of  her  age. 

 i  on  the.  17th  of  8th  month,  1863,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Adrian,  Michigan,  Christianna  Harned, 
widow  of  the  late  Jonathan  Harned,  in  the  74th  year 
of  her  age.  She  long  filled  the  station  of  an  elder 
in  Battle  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  Through  bodily 
infirmities  she  was  prevented  from  her  regular  at- 
tendance of  meetings  j  yet  her  loss  will  be  deeply 
felt  by  the  Society  to  which  she  belonged. 

 ,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  inst.,  at  Aln- 
wick Seminary,  Prince  George's  county,  Maryland, 
William  Tyson,  formerly  a  merchant  of  Baltimore, 
and  more  recently  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 
-  He  supported  with  the  fortitude,  which  the  hopes 
of  a  Christian  alone  can  furnish,  the  vicissitudes  of 
an  eventful  life,  and  the  sufferings  of  a  painful  and 
protracted  illness,  and  died  with  feelings  of  love  and 
good  will  toward  all  men,  and  with  a  humble  yet 


trustful  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  his  Heavenly 
Father. 

Died,  in  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
inst.,  Lydia  L.  Thorn,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph 
Thorn,  in  the  66th  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  for  many  years  an  elder  of  Oswego  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

 on  the  2d  day,  morning,  the  14th  instant,  at 

his  late  residence  in  Harford  Co.,  Maryland,  Edmund 
Hoopes,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age. 


,  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

REPELLING  FORCE  BY  FORCE. 

Our  friend  C,  in  No.  22  of  the  Intelligencer, 
inquires,  "  Could  our  government  have  prop- 
erly done  otherwise  than  to  repel  force  hy  force 
in  the  present  state  of  society  ?  Could  aught 
else  be  done  with  the  men  who  burned  our 
houses  and  property,  and  murdered  our  peace- 
able citizens  at  noonday,  on  the  13th  of  the 
present  month,  except  to  use  military  force 
against  them  ?" 

These  questions  involve  the  consideration  of 
subjects  distinct  from  the  one  previously  dis- 
cussed, which  was  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of 
Friends  paying  a  tax  in  lieu  of  personal  military 
service.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  Friend  has  ever  ad- 
vanced the  sentiment  that  a  government,  whose 
officers  have  never  submitted  to  the  regulating 
influence  of  the  Divine  principle  upon  their 
own  minds,  could  be  administered  upon  perfectly 
peace  principles.  For  if  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment are  unable  to  regulate  themselves  upon 
the  pure  principles  of  Christianity,  it  eannot 
be  supposed  that  they  can  influence  and  govern 
others  by  virtue  of  principles  which  they  them- 
selves are  destitute  of. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  after  the  pro- 
slavery  element  of  this  nation  has,  during 
seventy  years,  been  trained  by  congressional 
legislation,  and  presidential  concurrence ; 
trained  by  the  professed  ministers  of  religion  ; 
trained  by  the  most  celebrated  institutions  of 
learning  in  our  country;  trained  either  actively 
or  connivingly  by  a  large  majority  of  the  most 
respectable  private  Christian  professors  in  the 
nation ;  trained  by  the  judicial  decisions  of 
our  state  courts,  by  the  legal  opinions  of  our 
most  eminent  lawyers;  and,  finally, by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  Court,  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  in  our  government; — that  an 
infuriated  mob,  trained  under  the  influences 
which  I  have  recited,  yelling  with  fury,  and 
intensified  by  alcoholic  stimulants ;  that  such, 
in  the  hour  of  frenzied  excitement,  could  be 
controlled  and  subdued  by  the  operation  of 
peace  principles,  is  not  to  be  supposed,  and 
is  what  no  Friend,  I  believe,  has  ever  asserted. 

Even  if  it  is  admitted  that  government^  as 
society  is  now  constituted,  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  repel  force  by  force,  this  admission 
need  not,  and  does  not,  invalidate  our  testi- 
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aony  in  favor  of  peace  principles.  Nor  does  it 
ecessarily  follow,  because  government  sees 

0  other  way,  that  therefore  Friends  are  under 
n  obligation  to  assume  weapons  of  war,  and 
lingle  in  scenes  of  human  carnage,  in  order  to 
ssist  the  administration  in  carrying  out  its 
pvernmental  policy. 

The  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  save  men's  lives, 
iOt  to  destroy  them.  The  mission  of  Friends, 
ike  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
eligion,  is  a  mission  of  peace.  Not  to  resist 
|  iolence  by  violence^  but  to  lose  both  life  and 
j  roperty,  rather  than  take  the  lives  of  others, 

1  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
I  iples  of  our  society :  and  history  proves  that 
| he  loss  of  life  and  property  by  Friends,  in  con- 
|  equence  of  their  non-fighting  principles,  has 
i|  een  incomparably  less  than  others  have  sus- 
tained, who  have  used  deadly  weapons  for 
jjheir  own  protection.  I  would  that  the  minds 
j  f  our  young  Friends  were  more  fully  imbued 
' iith  the  value  of  this  sentiment. 

I  But  as  regards  those  who  may  be  esteemed 
;ghting  professors,  who  have  never  submitted 
jo  the  softening  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
jilpon  their  own  minds,  they  will  doubtless 
long  continue  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
jionition   of  Jesus:   "They  that  take  the 
word,  shall  perish  by  the  sword;"  and  like 
Ijhe  uncontrollable  elements  in  the  material 
Irorld,  continue  to  dash  destructively  against 
ach  other. 

|  The  question  proposed  by  C,  "  Whether 
|  overnment  could  have  done  otherwise  than  by 
fepelling  force  by  force/'  may  therefore  be 

ismissed.  To  decide  what  government  should 
|  o  in  such  emergency  is. not  within  the  sphere 
J  if  our  religious  duties.    The  question  is  not 

Bcognized  by  our  discipline,  nor  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  religious  society. 

If  the  government  perceives  no  other  way 

ban  to  "  repel  force  by  force,"  this  is  no  rea- 
son why  "Friends,"  who  have  found  out  a 
letter  way,  should  depart  from  a  practical 
illustration  of  their  peaceable  principles, which 

re  believe  are  consonant  with  the  will  of  our 
leavenly  Father,  with  the  precepts  of  Jesus, 

rith  the  general  tenor  of  the  New  Testa- 
I  lent,  and  which  the  experience  of  200  years 
'  .as  proved  to  be  abundantly  more  conducive 
|o  our  personal  security,  than  the  anti-Christian 

ractice  of  repelling  violence  by  violence. 
I  C.  further  inquires,  "  Assuming  the  neces- 
sity of  force  in  suppressing  the  recent  riot, 
[j  tow  far  have  we  a  right  to  decline  bearing  our 

Toportion  of  this  burden?"  This  query  is 
I  omewhat  obscure ;  but  as  Friends,  in  common 
j|  rith  others  living  within  the  county  of  New 
|  ^ork)  will  be  taxed  to  compensate  the  losers 
I  y  the  riots,  and  will  doubtless  willingly  pay 

he  amount  of  their  taxation,  I  suppose  the 
jj  writer  meant  to  inquire  why  Friends  should 


not  assist  the  government  in  repelling  force  by 
force  ?  In  other  words,  why  we  should  not 
abandon  our  testimony  against  war ;  for  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  believing  that  the 
question  amounts  to  this.  If,  however,  I  have 
misinterpreted  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  he 
will  please  correct  me.  Friends  have  always 
regarded  the  precepts  of  Jesus  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  as  the  most  authoritative  ex- 
ponents of  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father 
that  has  ever  been  vouchsafed  to  his  creature 
man.  Not  an  instance  could  be  cited  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  nor  cf  the  apostles,  after  their 
conversion,  which  would  countenance  the  prac- 
tice of  endeavoring  to  defend  ourselves  or  the 
property  and  persons  of  others,  by  the  use  of 
deadly  weapons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
conditions  upon  which  we  are  to  expect  an 
admission  into  the  mansions  of  everlasting 
rest,  when  done  with  time,  is,  that  we  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  us. 

During  twenty-five  years  or  more  after  the 
rise  of  our  society,  Friends,  both  men  and 
women,  suffered  by  cruel  whippings  ;  by  ban- 
ishments; by  long  confinements  in  loathsome 
prisons;  in  damp,  cold,  and  dreary  dungeons; 
by  confiscation  of  property  and  loss  of  life; 
during  which  time  many  perished  under  the 
most  painful  circumstances  ;  but  no  instance  is 
known  of  Friends  endeavoring  to  defend  them- 
selves against  these  cruel  and  unprovoked  inflic- 
tions by  recourse  to  carnal  weapons.  Such  a 
course  would  have  been  so  inconsistent  with 
their  religious  principles  that  it  appears  never 
to  have  entered  their  thoughts. 

I  desire  not  to  depreciate  the  sufferings  of 
the  unoffending  colored  population  of  New 
York ;  but  I  use  the  argument  to  show  why 
Friends  could  not  assume  the  use  of  deadly 
weapons  on  that  occasion,  more  than  on  any 
other  emergency.  The  sufferings  of  the 
colored  people,  though  very  great,  were  but  of 
a  few  days'  duration;  whereas  the  inflictions 
endured  by  Friends  continued  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  rise  of  the  Society ;  and 
Friends  could  with  no  more  Christian  propriety 
have  used  deadly  weapons  for  the  suppression 
of  that  riot,  than  they  could  have  resisted  the 
fury  of  their  persecutors  by  similar  means. 

It  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  witness  the  per- 
petration of  such  enormities,  without  an  effort 
to  prevent  or  restrain  them  ?  So  far  as  the  use 
of  deadly  weapons  by  Friends  is  concerned,  I 
answer,  yes.  We  are  not  a  sword-bearing  people. 
u.  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then 
would  my  servants  fight."  By  profession  we 
are  not  the  servants  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  in  any  manner  that  conflicts  with  the 
allegiance  we  owe  to  the  Prince  of  peace. 

If  we  should  attempt  to  restrain  evil  doings 
by  repelling  force  by  force,  we  are  most  cer- 
tain to  destroy  the  lives  of  innocent  persons. 
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During  the  effort  to  suppress  the  riot,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  innocent  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children  were  killed,  some  quite 
remote  from  the  scenes  of  disturbance,  by 
shots  from  soldiers  and  police  officers.  Our 
doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of  human  life  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  any  other 
religious  society,  and  from  the  general  policy 
of  human  governments.  We  believe  we  have 
no  right  to  destroy  the  life  of  one  person,  to 
save  the  lives  of  a  hundred,  or  even  of  a 
thousand.  A  contrary  policy  and  course  in- 
volves the  elements  of  war  with  all  its  horrors 
and  its  barbarities.  The  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  life  and  death  is  not  within  our 
province ;  it  pertains  to  God  alone. 

I  said  the  sufferings  of  early  Friends  were 
more  severe  than  those  the  colored  people  en- 
dured on  the  days  alluded  to.  The  sufferings 
of  both  were  calculated  to  excite  our  warmest 
sympathy.  But  as  Friends,  when  under  per- 
secution, deemed  it  inconsistent  with  their 
Christian  principles  to  use  deadly  weapons,  even 
in  their  own  defence;  further  arguments  are 
hardly  necessary  to  prove  that  we  could  not 
now  use  similar  weapons  to  protect  the  persons 
and  property  of  others. 

The  misdoings  of  those  terrible  days  were 
greatly  aggravated,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent produced,  by  the  governmental  policy  of 
our  state  and  nation  since  the  organization  If 
our  national  confederacy.  The  pro-slavery 
element  which  was  developed  by  the  conduct 
of  those  rioters,  has  been  fostered  and  cher- 
ished by  the  general  government  from  its 
origin.  The  eight  thousand  liquor  stores  in 
the  city  of  New  York  exist  by  the  approbation 
of  the  city  and  state  governments.  The  alco- 
holic potations  sold  during  that  period  intensi- 
fied the  wicked  passions  of  the  rioters  probably 
four-fold.  If  these  two  exciting  causes  had 
been  absent,  the  enormities  practised  there 
would  have  assumed  far  less  fearful  propor- 
tions :  and  indeed  we  have  reason  to  believe 
they  would  have  been  dwarfed  into  comparative 
insignificance. 

My  purpose  is  not  hereby  to  upbraid  our 
government,  but  rather  to  show  the  futility  of 
Friends  endeavoring  to  accomplish  anything 
valuable  by  mingling  in  the  bloody  strife,  and 
participating  in  those  scenes  of  human  car- 
nage. The  concussion  which  manifested  itself 
in  New  York  was  an  embodiment  of  the  pro- 
slavery  element  of  the  whole  nation.  It  was 
the  outburst  of  a  great  national  crime.  A 
more  incongruous  spectacle  could  not  be  pre- 
sented than  that  of  Friends,  while  professing 
.  to  be  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  being 
engaged  in  such  a  sanguinary  contest.  • 

The  query,  "  Are  we  to  witness  the  per- 
petration of  outrages,  and  take  no  forcible 
measures  to  prevent  it  V  has  force  only  with 


those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  many 
wonderful  preservations  experienced  by  Friends  | 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.    Compe-  I 
tent  information  upon  this  subject  would,  I  I 
believe,  convince  all  that  our  non-fighting  prin- 
ciples are  not  only  Christlike,  but,  in  the  main, 
more  conducive  to  the  security  of  person  and 
property  than  those  of  an  opposite  character. 

In  the  burning  of  the  colored  orphan  asy- 
lum, two  young  Irishmen,  I  suppose  without  | 
weapons,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
efforts  to  protect  the  children  from  mob  vio- 
lence during  their  escape  from  the  burning 
building;  and  this  is  the  only  manner  in 
which  Friends  could  with  propriety  have  inter- 
posed. If  Friends,  known  to  be  such  by  , 
their  costume  and  language,  had  endeavored  to 
protect  the  colored  people,  I  think  the  Friends 
would  not  have  been  offered  any  injury,  even 
although  their  efforts  had  been  unavailing  to 
protect  those  on  whose  behalf  they  interfered. 
The  well  known  non-fighting  principles  of 
Friends  have  endued  them  with  a  wonderful 
power  over  savages,  and  over  illegal  and  un- 
authorized assemblages  of  violent  men.  Friends 
have  suffered  deeply  frdm  human  governments, 
but  we  have  never  suffered  much  from  savages, 
nor  from  mobs  and  rioters ;  unless  the  latter 
were  incited  thereto  by  the  officers  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  power. 

There  is  something  very  affecting  and  capa- 
ble of  affording  deep  instruction,  in  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  during  the  Irish  rebellion. 
It  is  said  that  among  the  great  number  of 
all  ages  that  were  sacrificed,  not  more  than  two 
or  three,  and  some  say  not  one  Friend  perished. 
Among  the  victims,  however,  was  one  against 
whom  popular  fury  became  directed,  who  had 
been  a  member,  but  who  had  lost  his  right  of 
membership  from  some  cause  not  remembered. 
He  was  seized  by  the  rebels  for  the  purpose 
of  being  executed;  but  previous  to  perpe- 
trating the  act,  they  addressed  him  thus  :  "  If 
you  will  say  you  are  a  Quaker,  we  will  spare 
your  life."  The  unhappy  man  could  not  say 
he  was  strictly  a  Quaker ;  he  told  them  he  was 
a  Friend  in  principle,  and  attended  their  meet- 
ings, although  he  was  not  in  membership  with 
them.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  insurgents; 
their  rejoinder  was,  "Unless  you  can  say  you 
are  a  Quaker,  we  will  take  your  life/'  On 
that  solemn  and  most  affecting  occasion,  he. 
could  not  conscientiously  say  he  was  a  Quaker, 
and — he  perished. 

The  distinction  which  these  violent  men 
made  between  one  who  was  a  member,  and 
another  who  professed  to  be  a  Friend,  but  was 
not  in  membership,  seems,  at  first  view,  incom- 
prehensible; but  upon  farther  reflection  we 
may  perceive  that  they  were  acting  on  the 
principle  of  self-protection.  They  knew  a 
person  in  membership  would  be  restrained  by 
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?  i  rules  of  society  from  acts  of  violence,  from 

)elling  force  by  force ;  whereas  the  other, 
^  Jhough  professing  to  be.  a  Friend  in  principle, 
.  uld  not  necessarily  feel  restrained  by  the 
f  cipline  of  a  society  of  which  he  was  not  a 
j  mber,  and  might,  when  opportunity  pre- 

jited,  retaliate  an  injury. 

I  said  before  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
y  p  New  York  rioters,  in  the  excited  condition 

>resented,  could  be  operated  upon  by  peace 
ftt  jnciples :  perhaps  I  assumed  too  much.  It 
10"  tnatter  of  history  that  the  Irish  insurgents, 
^  ring  that  rebellion,  although  they  could  per- 
11  Irate  such  enormities,  probably  even  upon 
r'  ne  of  their  own  race,  as  to  cut  off  the  heads 

I infants,  place  them  upon  pikes,  and  carry 
m  through  the  streets  in  procession,  were 
ertheless  so  bowed  in  respect  to  a  people, 
of  whose  fundamental  principles  they 
w  was  not  to  take  the  life  of  another  upon 
pretence  whatever,  that  they  would  con- 
3end  to  promise,  u  If  you  will  say  you  are  a 
iker,  we  will  spare  your  life."  As  before 
J  (marked,  the  fact  of  Friends  being  principled 
flsIiinst  taking  human  life  under  any  circurn- 
^  Alices,  or  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  has 
es>  Iren  them  a  wonderful  power  over  savages, 
11  id  even  over  frenzied  assemblages  of  violent 
"  |i  sanguinary  men. 
■The  State,  then  the  territory  of  Ohio,  during 

*  1  early  settlement  by  white  people,  was  the 
e!'  line  of  some  of  the  most  diabolical  trans- 
D;  lions  between  the  whites  and  Indians  that 
°'  Ipurred  on  this  continent.  The  white  people 
J  I  particular  perpetrated  barbarities  upon  the 

*  jpians,  almost  too  shocking  to  relate.    In  the 

*  Vanity  of  Zanesville  lived  a  considerable 
1  J  mber  of  friendly  Indians,  who  had  taken  no 
01  j  rt  in  the  contest  between  the  people  of  their 

in  nation  and  the  white  inhabitants.  The 

*  l.ite  people  having  received  some  injury  from 
"  |)  warlike  tribes,  resolved  to  wreak  their 
If  jngeance  on  the  peaceable  natives;  and,  fur- 
<  Iphing  themselves  with  knives,  they  broke 
J  Ban  the  blockhouse,  where  the  Indians  were 
i  Jifined  for  safety,  and  deliberately  butchered 

*  I  s  whole  of  them,  as  though  they  were  so 
j  i  .ny  brutes.  Humanity  mourns  at  the  recital ; 
;  I  d  for  the  sake  of  humanity  perhaps  it  were 
i  |bter  that  the  pall  of  oblivion  should  east  its 
]  [penetrable  shade  over  the  horrid  trans- 
)  wion :  and  I  would  not  now  revive  it,  were  it 

Jj;  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  force 
I  the  incident  I  am  about  to  describe. 
| In  the  interior  of  the  same  State,  among 
|ier  settlers,  lived  a  family  of  Friends.  In 
|  i  consternation  incident  to  an  Indian  inva- 
j  n,  all  the  residents  removed  into  forts  or 
j!  ewhere  for  safety,  leaving  the  Friend's 
jnily  alone  and  unprotected.  One  morning 
I  the  Friend  was  preparing  to  go  out  of  doors, 
I   discovered  a  band  of  Indians  marching 


directly  .to  his  dwelling.  As  they  approached 
the  door,  he  opened  it,  and  extended  his  hand 
in  token  of  friendly  reception.  The  leader  of 
the  band  took  no  notice  of  the  Friend,  but 
passed  by  him,  and,  with  some  other  Indians, 
proceeded  to  search  every  part  of  the  house, 
apparently  in  quest  of  weapons  ;  finding  none, 
they  withdrew,  and  joining  the  rest  of  the 
company,  resumed  their  march.  After  pro- 
ceeding a  distance,  they  halted,  and  appeared 
to  enter  into  a  conference,  when  two  of  the 
Indians  started-again  for  the  Friend's  dwelling. 
The  family  had  probably  been  watching  the 
Indians,  and  their  return  towards  the  dwelling 
was  doubtless  attended  with  solemn  and  un- 
speakable emotions.  The  Indians  having  ar- 
rived at  the  house,  one  of  them  took  out  a 
white  feather,  and  placing  it  over  the  door, 
returned  to  join  the  rest  of  the  band.  The 
Friend's  family  remained  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  his  dwelling  the  remainder  of  the 
war;  while  the  exasperated  savages,  with 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  were  carrying 
slaughter  and  devastation  among  other  settlers, 
who  believed  in  and  practised  upon  the  policy 
of  protecting  themselves  by  the  aid  of  deadly 
weapons,  and  repelling  force  by  force. 

This  interesting  incident  presents  to  my  mind 
an  image  of  inexpressible  moral  sublimity. 
What  but  the  power  of  the  Highest  could  thus 
soften  and  soothe  the  rugged  spirits  of  these 
children  of  the  wilderness,  influencing  them 
to  place  at  the  portal  of  the  Friend's  dwelling, 
a  beacon  of  mercy,  as  if  to  warn  other  warriors, 
who  might  pass  that  way,  that  they  had  in- 
spected the  premises,  had  sought  for  weapons 
of  blood;  but  had  found  nought  but  symbols  of 
peace  and  love  and  mercy  there. 

Thomas  Chalkley,  a  well  known  minister  of 
earlier  times,  who  travelled  in  New  England 
about  1704,  at  a  time  when  great  barbarities 
were  practised  by  the  Indians  upon  the  white 
settlers,  says  that  among  the  many  hundreds 
that  were  slain,  I  heard  but  of  three  of  our 
Friends  who  lost  their  lives.  Two  of  them 
were  men  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
into  their  fields,  without  arms,  but  losing  their 
confidence  in  the  Divine  Power,  took  with  them 
weapons  for  self  defence.  The  Indians  suppos- 
ing these  were  intended  to  be  used  against 
themselves,  shot  the  men  dead. 

The  other  was  an  affecting  case  of  a  woman 
Friend,  who  for  a  while,  from  a  sense  of  relig- 
ious duty,  refused  to  take  shelter  in  a  neighbor- 
ing fort;  but  she  likewise  lost  her  confidence 
and  went  there  for  protection,  and  while  pass- 
ing from  the  fort  to  a  dwelling,  not  far  distant, 
was  waylaid  by  the  Indians  and  killed:  Her 
daughter,  the  mother  of  a  family  of  young 
children,  steadily  refused  to  seek  protection  in 
a  fortification  defended  by  implements  of  war  ; 
although  earnestly  importuned  to  do  so  by  her 
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mother,  her  husband  and  others ;  some  of  whom 
told  her  she  was  deluded,  and  that  the  blood  of 
her  husband  and  children  would  be  required 
at  her  hands.  But  said  she,  "the  Lord  was 
near  to  me,  and  gave  me  strength  and  courage 
and  faith  to  trust  in  him.  We  saw  abundance 
of  the  wonderful  works  and  of  the  mighty 
power  of  the  Lord,  in  keeping  and  preserving 
us,  when  the  Indians  were  at  our  doors  and 
windows,  and  at  other  times."  During  this  try- 
ing period,  it  appears  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  her  religious  meetings,  leaving  her 
little  children  unprotected,  save  by  that  Power 
in  whom  her  faith  and  confidence  never  fal- 
tered. 

It  is  said  that  two  men  Friends  in  Pennsyl- 
vania perished  in  a  similar  manner.  They  were 
noticed  by  the  Indians  carrying  weapons,  who 
supposing  they  were  enemies,  killed  them. 
When  expostulated  with  for  so  doing,  they  ex- 
cused themselves  by  saying,  they  were  deceived 
by  the  men  being  armed ;  for  said  they,  "  The 
Quakers  never  carry  arms."  Thomas  Chalkley 
further  relates  that  a  settler  who  resides  near 
where  the  recited  incidents  in  New  England 
occurred,  informed  him  that  in  conversation  with 
the  Indians,  they  stated,  "  that  they  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  Quakers,  for  they  were  a  quiet, 
peaceable  people,  and  hurt  nobody,  and  nobody 
should  hurt  them." 

It  would  probably  be  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  all  the  Indian  nations,  with  whom  Friends 
have  had  much  social  intercourse,  that  a  man 
who  uses  weapons  of 'war  is  no  Quaker. 

If  the  colored  people  had  established  a  char- 
acter as  a  non-fighting  people,  as  Friends  have 
done,  they  would  probably  have  suffered  much 
less  in  person  and  property,  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to.  If  they  had  established  such  a 
character  and  suffered  notwithstanding,  we  could 
ODly  do  for  them,  what  early  Friends  did  for 
each  other.  They  sympathized  and  mourned 
for  their  persecuted  and  suffering  brethren,  and 
relieved  them  in  every  manner  consistent  with 
their  peaceable  profession ;  but  they  could  not 
violate  the  law  of  their  Divine  Master  by  shed- 
ding blood  for  blood  ;  or  by  resorting  to  carnal 
weapons  for  self-defence. 

These  remarks  are  intended  for  Friends,  in 
reference  to  a  faithful  maintenance  of  our  testi- 
mony against  repelling  force  by  force.  As  be- 
fore expressed,  we  have  never  deemed  it  within 
our  religious  province,  to  determine  what  govern- 
ment ought  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  on  such  occa- 
sions. I  may  add,  however,  that  if  the  govern- 
mental policy  and  practice,  in  relation  to  the 
colored  people  and  Indians,  had  uniformly  been 
in  accordance  with  the  course  Friends  have 
pursued,  no  devastating  Indian  war  would  have 
desolated  the  otherwise  comfortable  homes  of 
the  early  settlers;  the  lamentable  riot  in  New 
York  would  not  have  occurred  ;  and  the  present 


deplorable  condition  of  our  national  affaii 
would  not  have  been  realized. 

Gtideon  •  Frost. 

Matinacock,  Long  Island,  9  mo.  1863. 


"they  all  belong  to  me." 

There  are  riches  without  measure, 

Scattered  thickly  o'er  the  land, 
There  are  heaps  and  heaps  of  treasure, 

Bright  and  beautiful  and  grand  ; 
There  are  forests,  there  are  mountains, 

There  are  meadows,  there  are  rills, 
Forming  everlasting  fountains 

In  the  bosoms  of  the  hills  ; 
There  are  birds  and  there  are  flowers, 

The  fairest  things  that  be  ; — 
And  these  great  and  joyous  dowers, 

0,  "  they  all  belong  tome!" 

There  are  golden  acres  bending 

In  the  light  of  harvest  rays, 
There  are  garland  branches  blending 

With  the  breath  of  June's  sweet  days 
There  are  pasture  grasses  blowing 

In  the  dewy  moorland  shade, 
There  are  herds  of  cattle  lowing 

In  the  midst  of  bloom  and  blade  ; 
There  are  noble  elms  that  quiver 

As  the  gale  comes  full  and  free, 
There  are  alders  by  the  river~ — 

And  "  they  all  belong  to  me." 

I  care  not  who  may  reckon 

The  wheat  piled  up  in  sacks, 
Nor  who  has  power  to  beckon 

The  woodman  with  his  axe  ; 
I  care  not  who  holds  leases 

Of  the  upland  or  the  dell, 
Nor  who  may  eount  the  fleeces 

When  the  flocks  are  fit  to  sell :  f 
While  there's  beauty  none  can  barter 

By  the  greensward  and  the  tree, 
Claim  who  will  by  seal  and  charter, 

Yet  "  they  all  belong  to  me." 

There's  the  thick  and  dingled  cover 

Where  the  hare  and  pheasant  play, 
There  are  sheets  of  rosy  clover. 

There  are  hedges  crowned  with  May  ; 
There  are  vines  all  dark  and  gushing, 

There  are  orchards  ripe  and  red, 
There  are  herds  of  wild  deer  crushing 

The  heath  bells  as  they  tread ; 
And  ye  who  count  in  money 

The  value  these  may  be, — 
Your  hives  but  hold  my  honey, 

For  "  they  all  belong  to  me." 

Ye  cannot  shut  the  tree  in, 

Ye  cannot  hide  the  hills, 
Ye  cannot  wall  the  sea  in, 

Ye  cannot  choke  the  rills  j 
The  corn  will  only  nestle 

In  the  broad  arms  of  the  sky ; 
The  clover  crop  must. wrestle 

With  the  common  wind,  or  die : 
And  while  these  stores  of  treasure 

Are  spread  where  I  may  see, 
By  G-od's  high  bounteous  pleasure, 

"  They  all  belong  to  me." 
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I  aft 


What  care  I  for  the  profit 

The  stricken  stem  may  yield  ? 
I  have  the  shadow  of  it 

While  upright  in  the  field  : 
What  reck  I  of  the  riches 

The  mill-stream  gathers  fast, 
While  I  bask  in  shady  niches 

And  see  the  brook  go  past  ? 
What  reck  I  who  has  title 

To  the  widest  lands  that  be  ? 
They  are  mine  without  requital, — 

God  gave  them  all  to  me. 

0,  privilege  and  blessing, 

To  find  I  ever  own 
What  great  ones,  in  possessing, 

Imagine  their's  alone  ! 
0,  glory  to  the  Maker 

Who  gave  such  boon  to  hold, 
Who  made  me  free  partaker 

Where  others  buy  withhold  ! 
For  while  the  woods  and  mountains 

Stand  up  where  I  can  see, 
While  God  unlocks  the  fountains, — 

"  They  all  belong  to  me." 

Eliza  Cook. 


(Selected.) 

i'm  old  to-day/ 


An  aged  man,  on  reaching  his  seventieth  birth- 
y,  like  one  surprised,  paced  his  house,  exclaim- 
; — "  I  am  an  old  man  ! — I  am  an  old  man  1" 

I  wake  at  last ;  I've  dreamed  too  long, 

Where  are  my  three-score  years-and-ten  ! 
My  eyes  are  keen,  my  limbs  are  strong ; 

I  well  might  vie  with  younger  men. 
The  world,  its  passions  and  its'strife, 

Is  passing  from  my  grasp  away, 
And  though  this  pulse  seems  full  of  life, 
«  I'm  old  to-day— I'm  old  to-day  I" 

Strange  that  I  never  felt  before 

That  I  had  almost  reached  my  goal, 
My  bark  is  nearing  death's  dark  shore  ; 

Life's  waters  far  behind  me  roll ; 
And  yet  I  love  their  murmuring  swell — 

Their  distant  breakers'  proud  array — 
And  must  I — can  I  say  "  Farewell  ?" 

"  I'm  old  to-day — I'm  old  to-day." 

This  house  is  mine,  and  those  broad  lands 

That  slumber  'neath  yon  fervid  sky  ; 
Yon  brooklet,  leaping  o'er  the  sands, 

Hath  often  met  my  boyish  eye. 
I  loved  those  mountains  when  a  child  ; 

They  still  look  young  in  green  array ; 
Ye  rocky  cliffs,  ye  summits  wild, 

"  I'm  old  to-day — I'm  old  to-day  I" 

'Twixt  yesterday's  short  hours  and  me, 

A  mighty  gulf  hath  intervened. 
A  man  with  men  I  seemed  to  be — 

But  now  'tis  meet  I  should  be  weaned 
From  all  my  kind — from  kindred  dear ; 

From  those  deep  skies— that  landscape  gay  ; 
From  hopes  and  joys  I've  cherished  here  ; — 

"  I'm  old  to-day — I'm  old  to-day  1" 

0  man  pf  years,  while  earth  recedes, 
Look  forward,  upward,  not  behind  I 

Why  dost  thou  lean  on  broken  reeds  ? 
Why  still  with  earthly  fetters  bind 


Thine  ardent  soul  ?   God  give  it  wings, 
'Mid  higher,  purer  joys  to  stray  1 

In  heaven,  no  happy  spirit  sings 
11  I'm  old  to-day — I'm  old  to-day  !'' 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
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Homer  Eachus. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

the  mysterious  in  creation. 

Wonderful  as  is  the  scope  of  human  philoso- 
phy, marvellous  and  almost  godlike  as  is  the 
power  of  man's  understanding,  there  is  much 
of  mystery  enshrouding  nature's  works  that 
remains  inexplicable  to  his  most  earnest 
queries.  Although  he  can  measure  the  speed 
of  the  flashing  sunbeam,  foretell  the  darkening 
shadow  that  shall  shroud  the  face  of  Neptune, 
and  scan  a  distant  center  that  controls  our 
solar  universe,  yet  knows  he  not  the  wanderings 
of  the  fiery-winged  comet,  nor  understands 
whence  and  wherefore  the  blazing  meteor's 
mission  as  it  glides  into  space.  With  his 
mighty  acumen  of  intellect,  he  can  unfold  the 
mystery  of  the  human  organization,  how  flows 
the  blood,  how  form  the  bones,  how  start  and 
speed  the  electric  thrills  of  sense  and  motion, 
yet  knows  he  not,  and  perhaps  may  never 
kuow,  what  spring  of  life  rests  in  his  being, 
what  mystic  power  dwells  in  the  brain  that 
rules  and  guides  the  never  ceasing  actions  of 
the  living  organism.  The  mystery  of  sight  is 
quite  unveiled  to  his  piercing  eye,  as  it  roves 
in  wonder  and  delight  over  the  faultless  paint- 
ings that  in  panoramic  order  glide  across  the 
canvas  of  his  mind,  yet  the  vision  of  the  som- 
nambulist, that  knows  not  of  light,  but  scans 
surroundings  in  the  deepest  gloom,  unfolds  to 
him  mysterious  providences  of  Grod  which 
finite  minds  may  always  fail  to  comprehend. 
The  flashing  lightning,  as  it  leaps  from  cloud  to 
cloud,  he  has  learned  to  bind  unto  his  will  : 
mighty  and  destructive,  he  has  scanned  its 
origin  and  assigned  its  home;  he  has  traced  it 
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in  the  mystic,  boreal  tending  needle,  in  the 
likings  of  the  minerals,  and  the  loomings  of 
the  northern  light,  yet  its  mission  in  the 
human  body  knows  he  not,  as  in  the  clairvoy- 
ant's vision  it  unfolds  the  secrets  of  unspoken 
thought.  Carefully  he  estimates  the  ultimate 
elements  that  the  shooting  plant  may  store 
away  in  its  cellular  magazines,  his  mind  beholds 
the  coursing  sap,  and  knows  why  it  stops  its 
flow  and  speeds  again  as  winter  comes  or  goes 
apace,  yet  knows  he  not,  nor  ever  may  know, 
whence  it  springs  into  life,  nor  why  the  rich 
and  endless  shadings  of  its  tinted  petals  or  its 
blushing  fruit.  The  needle,  magnetic  thrilled, 
directs  its  course  undeviating  in  its  polar  tend- 
ency and  man  unfolds  the  cause,  yet  afar  upon 
the  western  prairie  the  Indian  Compass  flower 
mysteriously  inclines  its  leaves  upon  the  meri- 
dian plane,  and  none  may  tell  us  why.  The 
mimosa  rears  its  verdant  branches  and  rustles 
its  leaflets  in  the  passing  breeze,  while  yet  the 
thrill  of  a  single  touch  will  cause  them  to  shrink 
and  curl  within  themselves  even  as  a  thing  of 
life  and  sense,  yet  why,  or  how,  the  skill  of 
man  has  never  divined.  Why  the  Venus  fly- 
trap should  slime  its  prickly  leaves  with  melli- 
fluous unction,  to  lure  the  unwary  fly  to  death 
and  not  to  feast,  as  its  leaflets  tightly  close 
upon  the  alighting  victim,  is  strange,  is  passing 
strange,  and  unskilled  man  beholds  in  it  a  freak 
without  a  cause  or  wise  result.  What  secret 
spirit  dwells  within  the  willow-root  that  shall 
lead  it  through  a  dry  and  shaly  bed  to  dip  its 
fibres  in  a  distant  spring;"  what  power  directs 
the  climbing  vine  to  shoot  a  tendril  toward  a 
neighboring  stay,  or  the  branches  of  the  oak  or 
pine,  that  one  should  shun  another  in  its  up- 
ward growth,  the  mind  of  man  may  never 
fathom,  never  until  a  perfected  life  shall  cast 
aside  the  veil  that  rests  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite;  never  until  man's  froward  heart  shall 
assimilate  unto  the  great  Jehovah,  shall  all 
that  now  lies  hid  in  mystery  be  made  apparent 
to  his  ravished  sense.  W.  M.  J. 

Quakertown,  Pa.,  9th  mo.  1st,  1863. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 


PEAKS  AND  VALLEYS  OF  THE  ANDES. 

The  longest,  if  not  the  loftiest  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  that  of  the 
Cordillera  of  -the  Andes,  stretching  from  south 
to  north  upwards  of  eight  thousand  miles.  It 
commences  in  the  Land  of  Fire,  beyond  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  and  traversed  by  com- 
paratively few  breaks,  runs  along  the  western 
rim  of  the  American  continent,  through  Chili, 
through  Peru,  through  the  Strait  of  Central 
America,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  through 
Mexico,  and  dividing  into  two  arms,  extends, 
under  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to 
the  fifty-second   parallel  of  north  latitude. 


Here  and  there  in  this  vast  ridge,  mighty  pii 
nacles  shoot  up  far  beyond  the  regions 
eternal  snow,  and  in-  sharpness  and  elevatic 
almost  rival  the  peaks  of  the  Himalaya.  La 
guage,  with  all  its  resources,  is  unable  to 
justice  to  the  stupendous  grandeur  of  the 
mountains  which  soar  far  above  the  cloud 
and,  unvisited  by  man,  or  any  other  livir 


creature  save  the  condor,  glitter  amid  the  bli 
heavens  in  eternal  solitude  and  serenity.  1 
some  parts  of  its  course,  the  Cordillera  is  coi 
tracted  into  one  narrow  sierra,  cleaving  the  a 
mosphere  with  its  sharp  teeth  lfke  a  saw ;  els< 
where  it  separates  into  several  chains,  expan 
ing  east  and  west,  and  enclosing  whole  pro' 
inces  in  its  embrace.  Farther  towards  tl: 
north,  it  again  heaps  up  its  rocks  into  or 
giddy  ridge,  and  hurling  down  counties 
streams  from  its  sides,  penetrates  the  bore 
hemisphere,  and  only  abates  its  magnificend 
on  the  confines  of  the  British  territory,  whei  n 
the  trappers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Compan 
chase  the  fur-bearing  animals  over  plair 
glittering  with  snow. 

Nature  nowhere  exhibits  wilder  freaks 
more  startling  contrasts  than  in  the  Ande  wni 
Here  and  there,  at  irregular  distances,  we  me(  f  i 
with  transverse  gaps  on  which  the  native  lis 
bestow  the  name  of  Quebradas,  in  some  cast 
walled  on  both  sides  by  perpendicular  prec 
pices,  upwards  of  seven  thousand  feet  in  deptl 
Through  one  of  these  quebradas,  extendin 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  rolls  the  sea,  which  fora  frost 
the  Strait  of  Magellan;  and  other  quebradt 
are  mere  valleys,  always,  however,  containin 
the  streams  which  scooped  them  out  of  th  bfl; 
bulk  of  the  mountain,  and  still  deepen  thei 
bed  by  gnawing,  and  bearing  away  incessantl 
to  the  ocean  particles  of  the  underlying  rod 
From  a  ledge  overhanging  one  of  these  pr< 
digious  valleys  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuzc 
you  may  enjoy  a  prospect  scarcely  to  be  equa 
led  anywhere  else  on  the  globe.    To  the  le: 


rise  the  Andes  into  the  clear  blue  sky  j  to  th !  Pia: 


right,  the   mountains  descend  gradually 


lera 


mighty  terraces  to  the  plain,  which  is  laved  i 
the  extreme  distance  by  the  shining  waters  o 
the  Pacific ;  the  valley  itself,  black,  and  to  aj 
pearance  fathomless,  yawns  at  your  feet,  mal 
ing  your  head  giddy  as  you  gaze  at  it,  till  yo 
behold  a  white  fleck  rising  out  of  the  gulf,  ani 
expanding  as  it  mounts,  till  the  condor's  wing?}  h] 
almost  twenty  feet  in  spread,  glitter  before  youj  tk 
eyes  in  the  sun,  as  the  proud  bird  wheels  ani  t&j 
soars  fearlessly  over  the  dizzy  chasm,  and  the 
ascending  above  your  head,  penetrates  th 
empyrean,  beyond  the  reach  of  sight.  Abov 
and  below  this  ledge,  upon  a  zigzag  track  rur  H«| 
ning  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  you  ofte  ?«a: 
perceive  strings  of  llamas  and  alpacas,  heavil !  brool 
laden,  and  led  or  driven  by  aboriginal  Indian; 
with  red  skins  and  shrunken  figures. 
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In  breaks  and  recesses  of  the  rock  you 

0  notice,  as  you  pursue  your  upward  way, 
atici  ancient  idols  of  the  Peruvians  reposing  he- 
al neath  neatly  carved  stone  canopies,  or  pretty 

1  chapels  to  Our  Lady  of  Cuzco,  who  has  found 
t  id  worshippers  in  these  solitudes,  which  remind 
ondli  the  traveller  of  those  mountainous  regions  of 
ivii  Asia,  where  the  Madonna  became  a  mother. 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  Andes  is  witnessed  in  Peru, 
co|  the  heat  on  whose  low  plains  would  be  insuf- 
ferable but  for  a  dense   canopy  of  clouds, 
eL4  which,  like  the  awning  of  a  mighty  Roman 
pant  theatre,  extends  all  day,  from  the  Cordillera  to 


m 


the  Pacific,  completely  intercepting  the  rays  of 


i  ti  the  sun,  and  rendering  the  air  beneath  it  cool 
and  pleasant.  But  for  this  extraordinary  con- 
trivance of  nature,  Lima  and  its  vicinity  would 
be  altogether  uninhabitable.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  strangest  climatial  contrasts 
are  found  in  the  Cordillera  and  its  valleys, 
where,  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  hours, 
piailyou  may  pass  from  districts  scorched  by  trop- 
ical heat,  through  meadows  sprinkled  with 
vernal  flowers,  through  orchards  laden  with 
autumnal  fruit,  to  eminences  enveloped  in  all 
the  rigors  of  a  Lapland  winter.  In  performing 
this  short  journey,  the  traveller  often  ex- 
periences very  strange  and  painful  sensations, 
among  which  are  those  of  the  mountain 
ptl  ^malady,  which  in  all  its  symptoms  is  identical 
with  sea-sickness,  the  patient  being  completely 
prostrated,  and  undergoing  all  the  pains  and 
disturbances  of  the  stomach  which  the  unac- 
customed voyager  feels.  Great  rivers  generally 
f  {Jimply  great  mountains  toward  their  sources. 
Thus,  the  Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra  take 
their  rise  from  springs  in  the  vast  elevated 
table-land  of  Central  Asia,  lying  north  of  the 
Kailas  mountains;  the  Ganges  rushes  down 
from  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya ;  the 
Nile  conceals  its  head  amid  the  sinuosities  of 
he  backbone  of  Africa;  while  the  Rio  de  la 
ta,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Orolona,  or  River 
)f  the  Amazons,  owe  their  birth  to  the  Cordil- 
era  of  the  Andes,  whence  their  course  to  the 
tea  measures  between  three  and  four  thousand 
niles. 

If  a  balloon  could  be  made  to  pass  over  this 
prodigious  chain,  so  as  to  enable  the  aerial 
royager  to  study  and  note  down  the  peculiar- 
ties  of  the  outspread  scene  beneath,  we  may 
fely  maintain  that  nothing  more  marvellous 
ould  be  presented  to  the  imagination.  In 
*lens  and  rocky  chalices  the  Andes  hold  up 
heir  pure  and  perennial  waters  to  the  heavens 
n  diminutive  tarns,  tanks,  and  lakes,  which, 
>verflowing  and  splashing  incessantly  over 
jrags  and  glaciers,  unite  as  they  flow  into 
>rooks,  streamlets,  and  rivers,  overshadowed  by 
jolossal  vegetation,  leaping  in  wild  cataracts 
lown  precipices  of  unmeasured  height,  and 


lil 


then  rolling  forth  through  hollows  into  the 
open  plain,  where  they  irrigate  and  fertilize  to 
rankness  the  face  of  a  whole  continent.  Here 
where  the  cradles  of  those  strange  empires, 
Mexico  and  Peru,  which,  blighted  in  their 
budding  civilization,  but  embalmed  in  golden 
memories,  still  rank  among  the  most  extra- 
ordinary historical  enigmas  on  record.  Here 
fierce  and  sanguinary  warriors  from  the  Old 
World  achieved  deeds  of  heroism,  and  per- 
petrated crimes  of  unparalleled  atrocity;  and 
here  the  remnants  of  races,  which  neither 
physiologists  nor  philosophers  comprehend,  are 
still  supposed  to  preserve,  locked  up  in  their 
breasts,  traditions  of  the  mighty  nations  from 
which  they  are  descended. 

Nothing  can  be  more  singular  than  the 
ethnological  distribution  of  these  fragments  of 
races  over  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of 
the  Cordillera,  for  the  most  part  enslaved,  but 
in  some  few  cases  independent,  especially  in 
those  primeval  forests  which  back  and  flank 
the  empire  of  Brazil,  and  clothe  the  acclivities 
of  the  Andes  with  trees  of  gigantic  growth. 
In  these  wildernesses  roam  the  puma  and  the 
jaguar,  the  wild  llama  and  the  alpaca,  and  the 
huge  and  fiery  bison,  which,  in  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  congregated  in  armies  of  thou- 
sands, charges,  so  to  speak,  through  the  passes  of 
the  Cordillera  on  its  way  from  the  levels  of  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  while  man,  in  migratory 
hordes,  follows  in  its  track. 

Very  remarkable  phenomena  have  been 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  Andes.  On 
Fremont's  Peak,  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  American  travellers 
found  a  swarm  of  bees,  while  butterflies  have 
been  seen  on  the  Andes  of  Peru  considerably 
above  the  line  of  eternal  snow.  To  account 
for  these  facts,  naturalists  imagine  the  insects 
to  have  been  borne  involuntarily  to  those 
heights  by  ascending  currents  of  air,  but  such 
mechanical  theories,  instead  of  explaining  the 
irregularities  of  nature,  merely  check  investi- 
gation for  the  moment,  but  are  soon  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory  by  the  mind.  It  is  more 
philosophical  to  assume  that  both  bees  and 
butterflies  were  tempted  by  some  sensations  of 
pleasure  to  forsake  the  common  level  of  the 
globe,  and  sport  beyond  the  ordinary  resorts  of 
man.  Perhaps,  also,  the  glittering  surface  of 
the  Pacific  allured  those  frail  insects  which 
fell  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship  in  which  the 
Prussian  philosopher  sailed  from  America. 

Already  we  have  alluded  to  the  lofty  flight 
of  the  condor,  which  may  truly  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  great  living  wonder  of  the  Cordil- 
lera. For  reasons  hitherto  undiscovered,  this 
immense  and  powerful  bird  is  never  found 
beyond  the  equator  towards  the  north,  though 
southwards  it  extends  its  empire  through 
clouds  and  storms  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
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No  exact  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  height 
to  which  the  condor  ascends  into  the  air,  but  it 
unquestionably  floats  aloft  far  beyond  the  high- 
est projections  of  the  globe,  where,  according 
to  generally  received   opinions,  the   act  of 
breathing  is  impossible,  at  least  to  man.  But 
such  ideas  are  gradually  giving  way  before  the 
light  of  experience.    Men  have  ascended  in 
balloons  full  six  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and,  when  strong  and  robust,  found  their 
lungs  very  little  affected.  Again,  in  mountain 
ous  regions  English  travellers  have  attained  to 
elevations  at  which  the  air  was  previously  sup- 
posed to  be  too  subtile  for  respiration.  We 
must,  therefore,  attribute  to  other  causes  the 
painful  sensations  felt  by  explorers  in  the 
Andes.  At  whatever  conclusion  we  may  arrive 
on  this  point  with  respect  to  man,  it  is  certain 
that  the  condor  finds  it  practicable  to  breathe 
miles  above  the  apex  of  Chimborazo,  since,  to 
a  keen- sighted  observer,  looking  upwards  from 
the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  it  has  soared  into 
the  ether,  till,  after  looking  for  a  while  like  a 
dark  speck,  it  has  disappeared  and  been  lost 
altogether  in  the  blue  of  the  firmament.  If 
the  condor  could  write,  what  glowing  and  bril 
liant  descriptions  might  it  not  give  of  the  land 
scapes  spread  out  before  it  at  such  moments 
when  the  diameter  of  its  horizon  must  have 
exceeded  a  thousand  miles !    How  long  it 
remains  thus  buried  in  the  heavens  must 
depend  partly  on  its  strength  of  wing,  partly 
on  its  power  of  abstinence,  which  is  so  great 
that  it  is  said,  in  captivity,  to  live  forty  days 
without  food,  though  in  a  state  of  liberty  its 
voraciousness  is  believed  to  exceed  that  of  all 
other  animals,  not  excepting  even  the  vulture. 
In  point  of  taste,  also,  it  is  anything  but 
choice,  preferring  to  fresh  meat  such  carrion  as 
is  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  extreme  decomposi 
tion.    Thoughout  the  South  American  States, 
from  the  equator  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Chili, 
the  husbandmen  carry  on  an  internecine  war 
with  this  bird,  which  preys  eagerly  on  their 
flocks  and  their  children,  and  is  mercilessly 


shot  or  knocked 
opportunity  offers. 


on  the  head  whenever  an 


(To  be  continued.) 
HAZEL  NUTS. 

Hazel  nuts  are  the  fruit  of  the  wild  bush  of 
Corylus  Avellana,  unchanged  or  unimproved 
by  cultivation.  The  fruit  differs  from  that  of 
the  domesticated  varieties  only  in  being  smal- 
ler, while  the  tree  is  more  hardy.  This  plant, 
which  is  a  native  of  all  the  cooler  parts  of 
Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North  America,  is 
the  parent  of  the  many  varieties  of  nuts  and 
filberts  now  cultivated  for  their  fruit.  The  fil- 
bert is  the  fruit  of  the  tubulosa  variety  of  the 
Corylus  Avellana.    The  term  was  originally 


applied  to  those  kinds  of  nuts  which  have  very 
long  husks ;  but  owing  to  the  number  of  varie- 
ties that  have  of  late  years  been  obtained,  this 
distinction,  which  was  never  scientific,  appears 
to  be  nearly  disregarded,  and  nuts  and  filberts 
are  almost  synonymous  terms,  excepting  that 
the  wild  uncultivated  fruit  and  those  varieties 
which  most  nearly  approach  it  are  never  called 
filberts.  In  order  to  preserve  filberts  in  a  fresh 
and  plump  state,  it  is  only  necessary  to  prevent 
their  parting  with  their  moisture  by  evapora- 
tion. Burying  them  in  heaps  in  the  earth, 
putting  them  in  earthen  jars  in  a  cellar,  and 
covering  them  with  dry  sand  are  all  excellent 
plans.  The  hazel  nut  of  America  is  smaller 
than  that  of  Spain,  but  it  possesses  a  more 
pleasant  taste,  and  might  be  gathered  in  large 
quantities  in  many  places.  It  is,  however 
never  gathered  like  chestnuts  for  the  market, 
all  the  filberts  and  hazelnuts  sold  are  imported. 
About  182,000  bushels  are  exported  from  Spain 
annually. — Sci.  Amer. 


Live  for  the  Living. — When  death  enters 
our  circle  of  friends,  taking  from  us  some  loved 
one,  the  heart  often  repines,  and  in  the  intensity 
of  our  sorrow  we  are  inclined  to  think  there  is  no- 
thing left  for  which  to  live — that  life  is  robbed 
of  its  sweetness,  and  the  cloud  overshadowing  tu- 
nas no  "silver  lining."  But  there  are  othen 
left  who  claim  our  love  and  care ;  and  while  W( 
mourn  for  the  sweet  companionship  of  those 
who  have  gone  from  us  to  return  no  more,  anc 
cherish  their  memory  with  a  holy  reverence 
should  we  not  remember  those  yet  spared  to  us  I 
Should  we  not  live  for  the  living  ?— Exchange 


lei 


In  the  voyage  of  life  men  profess  to  be  in  jj 
search  of  heaven,  but  "generally  take  care  not  t< 
venture  so  far  in  their  approximations  to  it  as  t< 
lose  sight  of  the  earth. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  MEAL.-i-The  Flour  market  continue 
extremely  quiet.  Sales  of  fresh  ground  extra  famil 
at  $5  12  per  barrel,  old  stock,  and  recently  groun 
do.  do.  at  $5  25  a  5  75,  and  fresh  ground  extra  a 
$6  00.  The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  rang' 
from  $4  50  a  $5  25  for  low  grade  superfine  up 
$8  25  for  common  and  faney  brands.  There  is  n< 
movement  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal — we  quot 
$5  00  a  $5  25  for  the  former,  and  $4  25  for  the  latter 
Grain. — There  is  little  change  to  record  in  Wheat 
Sales  of  2,300  bushels  new  Red  at  $1  27  ;  old  Penn 
sylvania  do.  at  $1  33,  and  Kentucky  White  $1  55  j 
$1  60.  New  Rye  is  quoted  at  95  cts.,  and  old  a 
$1  00.  Corn  is  in  request ;  sales  of  Western  yello.v, 
at  90  cents  and  mixed  at  86  cents.  Oats — Ne* 
Delaware  and  Penna.  sold  at  70  ct.s,  and  old  West 
em  at  72  cents.  In  Barley  and  Malt  few  sales  hav 
been  reported 


Seeds  are  in  demand. 
$5  50  a  $6  00  per  64  lbs. 


Last  sales  of  Clover  a 
Flaxseed  ranges  fron 


$2  45  to  $2  50  per  bushel.  Sales  of  Timothy  at  $3  00 
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%       MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  GOUGH 

181(1  (Continued  from  page  451.) 

m     Having  a  strong  inclination  to  poetry,  I  had 
os{!  sometimes  at  Skipton  indulged  my  fancy  there- 
in.   But  now  when  the  Lord's  power  took  hold 
m  of  me,  I  sacrificed  all  my  idols  and  burned  all 
J  my  collection  of  poems,  even  though  some,  of 
nd  them  were  on  what  would  be  called  good  sub- 
jects 'j  yet  they  had  too  much  attracted  my  mind, 
Ipttrd  engrossed  my  thoughts.    I  was  made  sen- 
Jsible  that  these  poems  were  not  my  proper  busi- 
^ness,  yet  they  took  the  place  of  what  was  really 
so,  and  therefore  I  gave  them  up.    For  I  now 
saw  that  I  must  shut  out  and  leave  behind  me 
what  others  generally  crave  and  pursue,  viz. 
The  vain  desires  and  delights,  which  lead  away 


great 


the  mind  from  that 
■  to  true  happiness 
And  indeed  ,  my  whole 


Being,  who  woos 


delight 


was  in 


the 


ijbompany  of  Christ  my  dear  Lord  and  master. 
Pit  was  directed  by  him  to  do  all  things  well,  and 
Jpear  all  things  with  meekness.    And  as  I  on 
J  ny  part  carefully  regarded  and  practised  his 
j,Jlirections,  my  soul  enjoyed  the  sweet  sense  of 
Difiis  approbation.    And  I  preferred  it  before  all 
5|;he  world,  which  I  saw  to  be  of  little  value  com- 
'jtaared  with  the  favor  of  its  Almighty  Creator. 
,1  To  please  him  I  thought  well  worth  all  the  toil 
Jttnd  suffering  of  the  day;  and  the  desire  of 
aJ  loing  it  whetted  my  industry  and  strengthened 
1  ny  patience.    Thus  I  enjoyed  a  good  time,  and 
?as  often  overcome  with  the  love  and  kindness 


fjj '  »f  my  dear  Bedeemer. 
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For  in  him  I  had  now  a  father,  a  guardian, 
and  a  friend,  and  an  excellent  one  indeed,  who 
embraced  me  with  the  most  engaging  affection, 
when  I  applied  myself  to  do  every  thing  right- 
ly. All  friends  and  relations,  with  all  kinds4  of 
enjoyments  seemed  to  center  in  him  alone,  for 
he  alone  amply  supplied  all,  and  having  him 
was  having  every  thing  that  was  good.  In  his 
presence  there  could  be  no  want.  It  was  then 
no  hard  matter  for  me  to  deny  every  natural  and 
corrupt  desire,  as  for  his  sake ;  and  to  renounce 
the  objects  which  had  formerly  pleased  me  too 
well,  and  which  I  had  been  foolishly  fond  of: 
and  yet  for  the  rejection  of  these  things,  which 
had  done  me  no  good,  but  harm,  I  ever  found 
him  a  rich  rewarder. 

In  his  presence  I  could  envy  no  man,  how- 
ever rich,  eminent  or  seemingly  happy ;  but  I 
loved  all  men  as  his  workmanship,  and  wished 
that  all  would  come  to  him,  and  in  and  with 
him  be  truly  happy  for  ever. 

Then  bidding  farewell  to  the  world  and  its 
vanities,  whose  beauty  and  alluring  lustre 
were  tarnished  and  eclipsed  in  my  eyes,  through  u 
the  superior  brightness  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness shining  in  my  heart,  I  loved  solitude 
that  I  might  seek  him,  who  was  now  become 
the  life  of  my  life,  and  wait  for  his  fresh  ap- 
pearing to  me,  who  brought  with  him  not  only 
light  to  show  me  my  blemishes  and  defects,  but 
animating  fortitude,  fervent  desire,  and  divine 
help  to  withstand  and  surmount  corrupt  habits 
and  propensities,  and  vigilantly  in  the  secret  of 
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the  soul  to  guard  against  the  first  rising  of  any 
imagination,  or  inclination,  that  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  pure  holy  discoveries  of  his 
blessed  spirit.  Thus  with  the  royal  Psalmist, 
Psal.  xvi.  ii.  "  In  his  presence  I  found  full- 
ness of  joy."  My  mind  was  moulded  into  a 
divine  frame,  a  new  creation  of  pure  love  to 
God  and  to  men,  wherein  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  in  a  sweet  harmony,  seemed  to  show  forth 
the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  one  good 
Father  and  preserver  of  the  whole.  I  rejoiced 
that  I  had  lived  to  see  such  a  day,  wherein  I 
had  a  sure  evidence  in  my  own  bosom  of  being 
translated  to  a  better  world,  to  live  for  ever 
united  to  him  and  his,  if  I  should  then  be 
snatched  from  this. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  me,  had  I  still  thus 
continued  steady  in  my  progress  towards  per- 
fection, through  following  his  guidance  towards 
it :  but  being  in  a  great  city,  I  sometimes  looked 
out,  and  thereby  again  catched  sensual  desires, 
which  demanded  to  be  gratified,  and  were  too 
often  obeyed,  when  in  my  power,  by  which  I 
again  did  harm  to  myself,  and  gave  away  my 
inward  strength  and  fortitude  for  walking  faith- 
fully, as  Sampson  gave  away  his  to  Delilah ; 
yet  I  still  bore  a  good  character,  and  many 
looked  upon  me  as  a  young  man  of  steady  con- 
duct ;  but  by  a  painful  feeling  of  my  own  in- 
stability I  knew  myself  better. 

A  good  condition  is  easily  lost,  for  want  of 
duly  observing  our  blessed  Lord's  direction  to 
w,atch  and  pray,  lest  we  enter  into  temptation. 
While  I  observed  it,  I  daily  and  hourly  found 
the  benefit  of  it,  in  -my  rising  up  and  laying 
down,  and. on  my  bed  in  the  night  season,  hav- 
ing my  heart  and  affections  wholly  set  on  Christ, 
and  the  great  end  of  his  having  given  me  exist- 
ence, blessing  his  name  for  so  revealing  his 
goodness  to  me,  renewing  covenant  with  him, 
and  watching  against  every  thought  that  had  a 
tendency  to  carry  off  my  mind,  and  separate  it 
from  him. 

I  rose  early,  implored  him  to  direct  me  how 
to  spend  every  part  of  the  day,  most  to  the 
honour  of  his  name;  and  to  aid  me  to  exert 
myself  in  the  full  discharge  of  my  duty  every 
way,  and  oh !  many  times  in  the  day,  great 
peace  and  solid  satisfaction  flowed  in  my  soul 
for  attending  to  and  following  his  internal  di- 
rections. Every  thing  went  well  and  in  proper 
order,  through  this  constant  care  to  walk  exem- 
plarily,  and  act  faithfully  in  the  duties  of  my 
place,  and  station  in  life.  And  many  times  in 
the  evening  of  a  well-spent  day,  my  soul  over 
flowed  with  the  sweet  earnests  of  the  heavenly 
and  everlasting  reward,  reserved  for  persever 
ance  in  well-doing. 

Sometimes  to  every  body  that  I  saw,  I  felt 
great  love  to  rise  in  my  heart,  and  a  tender 
well-wishing  desire  for  them,  that  their  souls 
might  partake  with  mine  of  the  hidden  treas 


ures  of  the  unutterable  love  of  Christ,  and  the 
joy  of  his  salvation. 

May  I  never  forget  the  day  of  this  his  most 
engaging  kindness,  and  of  my  espousals  to  him. 
I  may  say  truth  is  truth,  unchangeably  excel- 
lent, holy,  pure  and  perfectly  good.  It  leads  to 
every  thing  that  is  best,  and  upholds  in  it,  and 
rewards  for  every  act  and  instance  of  self  denial 
in  obedience  to  its  dictates.  Ever  worthy  to  be 
admired,  adored,  reverenced,  loved  and  served 
by  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  as  that  which 
alone  would  make  all  happy  in  true  love, 
and  preserve  all  in  pure  and  spotless  order 
every  where.  So  would  earth  resemble  heaven, 
and  its  inhabitants  be  linked  in  k  holy,  blessed 
society  with  Christ,  with  angels  and  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect,  in  enjoying  together 
the  brightness  of  his  presence,  in  whose  pres 
ence  is  joy  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  rivers 
of  pleasure  for  evermore.  For  this  our  Lord 
prayed  to  his  father  on  behalf  of  his  disciples 
"  sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,  thy  wore 
is  truth." 

I  continued  in  Bristol  upwards  of  four  years 
living  with  my  worthy  master,  for  whom  I  had 
a  great  and  deserved  esteem,  as  assistant  or 
usher  in  his  school  to  the  time  of  his  death 
which  happened  the  latter  end  of  my  fourth 
year  there,  he  being  seized  with  a  diabetes 
which  gradually  weakened  him,  till  at  last  in  a 
sweet  frame  of  mind  he  departed  this  life,  gen 
erally  regretted  by  Friends  and  others,  having 
been  a  man  remarkably  serviceable,  not  only  as 
a  member  of  religious,  but  also  of  civil  society 
His  character  for  integrity  being  so  universal 
that  he  was  very  much  employed  in  determin 
ing  differences  between  his  fellow  citizens 
either  as  arbitrator  or  umpire.  So  that  to  th« 
blessing  of  the  peace-maker  he  might  seem  U 
have  a  title  above  most.  His  funeral  from  th 
Friars  meeting  house  was  attended  by  a  verj 
great  number  of  Friends  and  others.  Fou: 
Friends  appeared  publicly  to  a  very  crowdec 
audience,  viz. :  James  Tylee,  Daniel  Badger 
Isaac  Sharpless  and  Thomas  Gawthrop.  Th 
next  day  the  men's  meeting  elected  Jonathai 
Nelson,  schoolmaster  of  Reading,  to  succeed  him 
and  desired  me  to  keep  up  the  school  till  " 
might  be  convenient  for  said  Jonathan  to  come 
which  I  did,  and  at  his  coming  resigned  it  t» 
him. 

(1737.)  Being  informed  that  friends 
Cork  in  Ireland  wanted  a  schoolmaster,  I  agree< 
to  go  thither  to  serve  them  in  that  capacity ;  s 
calling  to  see  and  take  leave  of  my  brothei 
who  lived  with  Thomas  Bennet  at  Pickwick  i 
Wiltshire  in  the  station  of  usher  to  his  schoo 
I  went  from  thence  to  Gloucester  and  was  i 
the  two  meetings  there  on  First  day,  whic 
were  poor  small  meetings.  On  Second  day 
rid  to  Worcester,  and  stayed  there  at  my  kin 
friend  William  Beesley's  over  Third  day.  Th 
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week-day  meetiDg  there,  was  to  me  a  tendering 
season  both  in  silence,  and  under  the  lively 
ministry  of  old  John  Corbyn;  towards  the 
week's  end  I  reached  Kendal,  where  I  stayed 
two  or  three  weeks ;  during  which  stay,  my 
father  took  a  fever  and  died.  A  day  or  two 
after  his  funeral,  I  left  Kendal  and  returned  to 
Bristol,  from  whence,  after  waiting  sometime 
for  a  wind,  I  took  shipping  for  Cork,  in  compa- 
ny with  docter  Rutty  of  Dublin,  who  had  been 
at  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  and  amongst 
his  relations  in  Wiltshire  and  was  also  waiting 
for  a  passage  to  Cork. 

I  was  affected  with  an  awful  impression  on 
my  first  embarking  ;  it  put  me  on  considering 
on  what  foundation  I  ventured  my  life  upon  the 
water.  On  that  head  I  was  soon  favoured  with 
inward  satisfaction,  and  resignation  to  divine 
Providence. 

The  wind  being  unfavorable  we  had  a  very 
tedious  passage,  being  ten  days  on  the  water 
from  Pill  to  the  Cove  of  Cork.  It  was  late  at 
night  when  we  landed  at  Cove,  and  next  morn- 
ing went  up  in  a  boat  to  Cork,  where  I  lodged 
about  two  weeks  at  Jonas  Devonsher's,  (a  Friend 
of  a  large  estate)  his  two  sons  being  under  my 
tuition,  and  afterwards  boarded  in  a  Friend's 
family  till  I  married. 

The  meetings  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  province  of  Munster,  not  lying 
so  contiguous  as  in  many  parts  of  England, 
could  not  so  conveniently  be  joined  several  to- 
gether, to  constitute  Monthly  or  men's  meet- 
ings of  discipline  for  transacting  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  but  in  these  parts  particularly,  each 
particular  meeting  was  a  men's  meeting  in  it- 
self, and  some  of  the  meetings  both  hereaway 
and  in  other  parts,  being  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  it  became  the  concern  of  Friends  in 
Ireland  to  recommend,  to  the  larger  meetings 
nearest  to  them,  the  care  of  visiting  these  little 
meetings  frequently,  to  inspect  their  state,  and 
help  them  by  advice  and  counsel  as  occasion 
might  require.  Two  of  these  meetings,  viz. 
those  of  Bandon  and  Youghal  were  under  the 
care  of  Cork  men's  meeting,  which  was  regular 
and  constant  in  appointing  visits  to  them  at  the 
stated  times. 

I  being  now  become  a  member  of  Cork  men's 
meeting,  (being  recommended  by  certificate 
from  Bristol)  it  fell  to  my  lot  in  company 
with  other  Friends  to  go  upon  a  visit  to  the 
meeting  of  Youghal :  here  seeing  Mary  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Martha  Dobbs  of  said 
town,  a  plain  and  orderly  young  woman,  I 
found  my  affections  closely  engaged  towards  her, 
and  having  proposed  to  her  parents  my  desire 
to  address  her  in  order  to  marriage,  and  ob- 
tained their  consent,  after  some  time  we  were 
married  there  according  to  the  good  order  used 
in  our  society. 

The  said  John  Dobbs,  her  father,  being  con- 


vinced of  the  truth,  while  he  was  a  student  at 
the  university  of  Oxford,  was  for  his  fidelity  to 
conviction  disinherited  by  his  father  Richard 
Dobbs  of  Castle  Dobbs  near  Carrickfergus,  Esq ; 
of  an  estate  worth  several  hundreds  per  annum, 
being  his  eldest  son. 

His  father  left  it  to  a  younger  son.  who  was 
to  pay  my  father-in-law  ten  pounds  per  ann.  out 
of  it,  which  during  the  lifetime  of  that  son  was 
but  indifferently  paid,  and  by  his  prodigality 
the  estate  was  involved.  But  his  son  Arthur* 
Dobbs,  late  governor  of  North  Carolina,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  inheritance  thereof,  voluntarily 
doubled  the  said  annual  sum,  and  paid  it  punc- 
tually. My  father-in-law,  having  studied  physic 
at  the  college,  practised  it  with  good  success, 
and  great  Christian  charity  to  the  poor,  so  as 
to  save  little  from  his  income  that  way. 

He  had  been,  the  favorite  of  the  family,  but 
upon  his  joining  in  society  with  Friends,  and 
giving  up  his  whole  heart  to  follow  the  discov- 
eries of  the  light  of  Christ  in  his  own  conscience, 
he  was  treated  by  his  father  with  the  utmost 
severity  as  a  rebel,  and  then  cast  out  as  an 
alien.  So  that  he  might  well  be  said  to  have 
forsaken  for  Christ's  sake,  father  and  brethren, 
and  sisters,  and  houses,  and  lands ;  and  like 
faithful  Abraham  to  have  offered  up  to  the 
Lord  whatever  was  dearest  to  him  in  this  World, 
and  to  have  trusted  in  G-od,  which  was  doubt- 
less counted  to  him  for  righteousness. 

Being  beloved  by  Friends,  he  was  urged  by 
some  to  have  recourse  to  the  law  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  family  estate  as  his  birthright,  which 
he  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit,  and  assistance 
offered  him  for  doing  it.  Whereupon  he  was 
prevailed  with  at  length  to  make  a  beginning ; 
but  not  having  that  inward  peace  with  Christ 
which  he  preferred  before  all  the  world,  in  the 
first  step  of  contention,  he  put  a  stop  to  all 
further  proceedings,  and  rather  chose  to  confide 
in  God  without  it. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  him,  see 
the  collection  of  Friends'  sufferings  in  folio, 
vol.  2,  and  docter  Rutty's  History  ©f  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Truth  in  Ireland.  Of  him  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  he  made  a  joyful  and 
happy  exit,  in  an  exceeding  thankful  and  trium- 
phant state,  out  of  this  world,  with  a  full  as- 
surance of  going  to  live  for  ever  in  a  better. 
He  died  about  seven  or  eight  months  after  our 
marriage. 

His  wife,  Martha  Dobbs,  was  convinced  of 
truth  before  their  marriage,  by  the  dying  ex- 
pressions of  a  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  viz.  De- 
borah Sandham.  She  had  a  few  words  of  pub- 
lic testimony  in  meetings,  survived  her  hus- 
band some  ysars,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age, 
having  been  a  heavenly-minded  woman. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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i'rom  f'  The  Independent." 
LETTER  OF  H.  W.  B. 

Switzerland,  Aug.  5,  1863. 
My  dear  Friends  in  the  Office : — If  you  are 
sweltering  in  the  heats  of  August,  come  hither 
and  cool  yourselves  among  snows  and  glaciers. 
If  you  are  jaded  with  newspapers  and  para- 
graphs, oh  come  and  rest  yourself  on  my  mule's 
hack,  or  by  walking  and  racing,  by  turns,  down 
the  mountain  paths  !    In  ascending  a  mountain 
I  pay  great  respect  to  a  zigzag,  which  is  a  name 
to  express  the  means  of  ascending  perpendicular 
hillsides,  or  such,  at  least,  as  seem  so  to  one's 
giddy  head  who  sees  himself  hanging  high  up 
in  the  heavens,  where  a  misstep  would  roll  him 
down  a  thousand  feet  or  two.    But,  all  hills  are 
not  so  steep  as  Maienwand;  and  on  them,  in 
descending-,  it  is  provoking  to  a  foot- traveller  to 
find  himself  going  back  and  forward,  back  and 
forward,  over  the  same  ground,  walking  five 
hundred  steps  to  get  down  fifty  vertical  feet. 
It  is  lawful,  therefore,  to  whosoever  can,  to  take 
short  cuts,  by  bold  plunges  with  heels  digging 
in,  and  alpenstock  well  put  forward  and  played 
lively.    A  bush  is  a  great  friend,  and  a  root  a 
benefactor  in  such  accelerations.    If  you  have 
a  party  like  ours — three  ambitious  men — seek- 
ing to  get  ahead  of  each  other,  and  a  courier, 
the  immortal  Simmons,  (whom  all  Americans 
should  take,)  who  beholds  these  escapades  with 
professional  shuddering  as  needless,  you  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  on  a  hot  afternoon, 
have  a  means  of  explaining  how  you  came  to  be 
so  wet  with  perspiration !    But  brooks,  and 
springs,  and  snow-clad  streams  are  met  at  every 
few  rods,  and  you  can  wash  your  face,  wet  your 
head,  pull  out  your  horn  cup  and  quench  your 
thirst,  and  bowl  on  and  down  again. 
•  But  I  am  in  the  middle  of  my  story  without 
the  appropriate  approaches  to  it;  for  I  am  now 
writing  from  Martigny,  having  made  the  circuit 
of  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  passed  through  Cha- 
mounix  Valley,  thus  far  on  my  way  to  Zermatt. 
In  a  former  letter,  I  left  off  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Altorf,  and  amid  the  scenes  full  of  the 
history  of  the  national  hero,  William  Tell.  The 
day  was  more  than  fine — it  was  glorious.  Never 
did  that  gigantic  monumental  mountain,  Wind- 
gelle,  stand  up  against  a  bluer  sky.    Never  did 
clouds  sail  through  a  softer  and  more  trans- 
parent atmosphere,  and  never  did  three  Yankees 
pass  along  by  the  flank  of  Windgelle  under  the 
sky  and  clouds  more  thoroughly  disposed  to  en- 
joy them  all.    We  shook  our  hands  to  the  chil- 
dren, we  bowed  to  all  the  passers-by,  saluting 
them  in  lame  German  or  in  crippled  French. 
The  road  was  fine.    The  Swiss  carriage-roads 
are  renowned  from  antiquity.    TJiey  deserve 
their  eminent  reputation.    They  are  thorough 
works  of  civil  engineering.    This  one  on  which 
we  were  travelling  certainly  was — the  bridges 
were  admirable.    First  on  one  side  of  us,  and 


then  on  the  other,  the  Reuss,  ash-colored, 
plunged  down  its  troubled  course,  always  noisy, 
always  boisterous,  sometimes  thunderous  and 
awful.  Up,  up,  up,  all  the  forenoon ;  up,  up, 
up,  all  the  afternoon  !  The  horses  were  poor, 
the  carriage  good,  the  passengers  excellent ! 
Hard  as  the  long  pull  was  for  the  horses,  I  re- 
gard the  driver  as  the  animal  that  worked  the 
hardest  that  day.  For  to  get  the  proper  work 
out  of  his  nags  required  an  amount  of  whipping 
and  talking,  of  scolding  and  chirruping,  of 
twitching  at  the  reins  and  cracking  of  the 
whip,  that  kept  him  incessantly  busy.  But 
that  was  his  business.  Still  the  sun  was  great, 
and  made  all  the  earth  heir  to  his  royal  riches. 
Upon, the  mountains  he  put  his  hand,  and  sent 
his  treasures  showering  down  the  valleys;  and 
to  my  secret  heart,  neither  mountains,  nor  val- 
leys, nor  streams,  were  half  so  grand  and  beau- 
tiful as  the  simple  sun  shining  in  the  heavens. 
And  after  weeks  of  travel  in  Switzerland,  amidst 
its  noblest  sights,  and  sublimer  these  eyes  never 
beheld,  there  is  nothing  yet  that  fills  me  with 
such  wonder  and  gladness  as  the  sun;  and  a 
day  full  of  the  great  light,  in  which  the  whole 
earth  swims,  is  to  me,  beyond  all  rivalry,  the 
grandest  phenomenon  of  creation. 

It  was  about  five  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
reached  the  Devil's  Bridge.  Clouds  had  begun 
to  gather  round  the  mountain- tops.  Squalls  of 
rain  had  compelled  us  to  put  up  the  carriage- 
top.  It  was  growing  colder.  We  were  near  the 
St.  Grothard  Pass,  and  all  the  signs  of  vigor  in 
the  high  Alps  were  apparent.  As  we  drew 
near  the  famous  bridge,  we  alighted  and  sent 
forward  the  horses.  A  precipice  above  us,  a 
precipice  below  us,  and  the  river,  now  frightful 
in  its  violence,  bursting  from  rock  to  rock,  as  if 
it  had  been  sent  out  of  one  pool  into  another  by 
volcanic  discharges,  and  filling  the  air  with 
spray.  The  stream  was  dark,  almost  black,  in 
the  low  light  of  evening.  It  seemed  -at  once  to 
be  affrighted  and  raging  with  infernal  passion. 
It  made  me  giddy  to  look  over  and  down  into 
its  whirls  and  vapor-spitting  depths.  To  gain 
a  foothold  for  the  road,  the  face  of  the  perpen- 
dicular mountain  had  been  cut,  and  the  bridge 
springs  from  the  solid  mountain  across  the  abyss 
to  the  almost  equally  steep  rock  upon  the  other 
side.  Here,  across  the  span  of  the  old  bridge, 
which  yet  stands  many  feet  below  the  new  one, 
the  French  and  Austrians,  and  afterwards  the 
French  and  Russians,  fought  desperate  battles. 
It  would  need  but  such  a  rout  above  this  tur- 
moil of  spray  and  waters  to  complete  the  idea 
of  infernal  violence !  Down  the  sheer  face  of 
rock  fell  the  dead  and  wounded,  to  be  wrapped 
in  the  horrid  winding-sheet  that  scarce  could  let 
them  forth  till  they  were  dashed  over  falls- 
ground  against  rocks  to  powder.  As  we  stood 
upon  the  further  side  of  the  stream,  looking 
down  upon  the  bridge  and  tormented  river,  see- 
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ing  visions  and  dreaming  dreams  of  horror, 
there  came  lowering  and  black  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mountain,  a  clcud  driven  by  the 
wind,  torn  and  ragged,  eddying  and  unfolding, 
borne  right  on  toward  us,  filling  the  gorge  from 
side  to  side,  and  pelting  forth  from  its  depths 
large  drops  of  stinging  rain.  From  the  west, 
behind  us,  a  faint  cold  light  shone  against  it, 
only  to  give  it  ghastly  relief.  We  were  swal- 
lowed up  within  it,  and  men,  and  bridge,  and 
mountain,  and  torrent,  seemed  changed  into 
gray  spectators.  Only  the  thunder  of  the  water 
held  its  proportions.  But  we  were  shadowy 
men,  the  mountain  was  mostly  gone,  and  only 
points  of  it  stood  grimly  forth.  This  movement 
of  a  storm-cloud  through  this  gorge  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  crown  the  hour. 

Arrived  in  a  few  moments  at  Hospenthal,  we 
were  glad  of  supper,  bed  and  sleep.    This  same 
Reuss  was  flowing  past  and  beneath  our  win- 
dows.   We  waked  at  times  through  the  night, 
and  still  heard  its  sonorous  chant  as  it  moved 
'on  to  its  destiny.    I  could  not  help  being  af- 
fected. I  was  in  the  tops  of  the  Alps,  strangely 
excited  by  the  sights  and  scenes  through  the 
day.    I  was  among  a  people  of  a  strange  lan- 
guage, and  my  own  mother-tongue  lay  almost 
dead  within  me.    Those  whom  I  loved  and  had 
dwelt  among  were  far  off  over  the  land  and  be- 
j  yond  the  sea.    And,  as  I  awaked  from  dreams 
!    of  home  to  hear  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  night 
the  hoarse  song  of  the  river,  that  had  but  just 
r    been  released  from  the  enchantments  of  the 
s    glacier,  and  was  now  holding  on  its  way,  that 
1    should  not  know  an  untormented  moment  till  it 
1    rested  in  the  Lake  Lucerne,  I  will  confess  to 
f    some  waking  dreams  and  visions,  some  sad 
f    imaginings  of  human  life,  that  were  more  sombre 
i   than  the  dreams  of  sleep  had  been, 
u  j     But  morning  cleared  them  ail  away.  The 

0  sun  was  already  over  the  mountain-tops,  the  air 
'  I  was  clear  as  crystal,  the  exquisite  green  of  the 
Q   mountain-sides,  along  which  we  were  that  day 

1  to  travel,  filled  us  with  a  secret  joy  that  stood 
H  out  well  on  the  dark  background  of  the  night. 

If  Now  came  our  first  saddle  experience.  We 
H  were  to  cross  the  Furca  Pass.  Our  valises  and 
it  bags  were  on  a  porter's  back.  It  was  a  good 
e,  mule's  load.  The  fellow  was  slender,  young, 
8i  and  seemingly  not  strong.  But  he  rose  up 
15  with  his  burden,  bound  to  a  wooden  frame,  fit-, 
is.  ting  the  back,  with  straps  around  the  shoulder, 
,r«  and  led  off  the  journey.  For  two  days  he  was 
ea  in  the  lead.  But  once  did  we  pass  him,  and 
of  I  then  he  was  sitting  on  a  bank  to  rest.  The  bur- 
;1|  dens  which  these  mountaineers  will  carry,  the 
let r  journeys  that  they  will  make,  the  little  fatigue 
-i  they  seem  to  feel,  quite  puts  to  shame  our  more 
'il  slender  physical  manhood.  Away  we  went ;  no 
ogl  more  road,  only  a  path  through  the  thin  strip 
*  of  meadow,  that  shifted  its  quarters  from  one 
£:j  eide  of  the  Reuss  to  the  other  as  the  stream 


changed  its  coarse.  Flowers  innumerable  lined 
all  the  way.  We  set  out  to  gather  specimens  ; 
but  we  soon  saw  that  if  we  took  all  we  wished, 
we  should  come  in  at  evening  like  wains  of  hay. 
My  horse  soon  became  my  favorite.  He  was 
small,  well-built,  silky  hair,  chestnut-colored, 
with  a  fine  head,  broad  across  the  eves,  with  a 
small  muzzle,  large  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  small 
ears.  He  was  ambitious  and  quick-paced. 
Alas !  the  guides  put  him  in  the  second  place, 
because  he  would  go  too  fast  if  in  the  lead.  Not 
once  in  two  days  of  climbing  up  or  plunging 
down  did  he  slip  or  stumble. 

Till  nearly  twelve,  we  wound  our  steep  way 
along  the  mountain  sides,  still  rising  toward  the 
summit,  and  yet  never  seeming  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  mountains  on  either  flank, 
that  towered  up  apparently  as  high  above  us  as 
if  we  had  not  for  four  hours  climbed  towards 
their  tops.  All  mountains  in  Eastern  America 
are  the  merest  hills  in  comparison  with  these 
gigantic  Swiss  Alps.  Six  thousand  feet  is  a 
great  attainment  for  an  Allegheny,  but  it  would 
rank  an  Alp  among  the  dwarfs.  The  very 
valleys  are  from  three  to  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  nothing  under 
ten  thousand  feet  do  we  regard  as  a  first-class 
mountain. 

We  carried  flowers  with  us  all  the  way.  No 
one  knows  the  full  ministry  of  flowers  until  he 
is  exiled  from  home,  wandering  in  solitudes,  or, 
as  in  our  experience,  travelling  among  savage 
and  desolate  mountains,  upon  whose  sides  trees 
can  find  no  nourishment,  which  lift  their  grim 
and  shattered  peaks  far  up  on  either  hand, 
around  you.  Everything  is  strange.  No  trees, 
no  fields,  no  level  places,  no  near  distances ! 
All  is  vast,  remote  and  unfamiliar.  The  mind 
is  wholly  unaccustomed  to  estimate  or  measure 
such  heights  or  magnitudes.  A  thousand  feet 
seem  to  your  unpractised  eye  not  more  than  a 
hundred  feet.  You  travel  two  hours  to  reach 
a  point  that  seemed  scarcely  a  mile  from  you. 
So  vast  are  objects,  that  a  half-a-day's  journey- 
ing past  some  grand  mountain  like  Windgelle 
leaves  it  undiminished,  towering  up  against  the 
sky  as  large  and  seemingly  as  near  as  when  you 
looked  upon  it  in  the  morning.  Rivers  are  tor- 
rents. They  do  not  flow.  They  bolt,  plunge, 
boil  with  hideous  rage.  Even  rivulets  are 
white  from  the  steepness  of  their  fall.  Birds 
there  are  none,  and  insects  few.  Only  flowers, 
then,  remain  in  their  own  proportions,  and  with 
sweet  familiar  faces. 

They,  are  not  concerned  in  this  grand  enchant- 
ment of  Nature,  by  which  your  senses  are  jug- 
gled out  of  their  habits.  They  are  near,  and 
alone  of  all  the  things  around  you,  speak  a  fa- 
miliar language.  They  grow  in  amazing  pro- 
fusion in  these  Alpine  solitudes.  Even  when 
grasses  shrink  and  abandon  the  field,  when 
shrubs  and  vines  give  over  the  contest,  flowers 
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of  many  varieties,  in  indescribable  abundance, 
peep  from  among  shattered  stones,  troop  in  long 
lines  along  crevices,  spread  out  in  armies  upon 
favored  spots,  wink  and  nod  with  all  their  morn- 
ing jewels  on,  where  the  soil  is  so  good  that 
they  can  afford  a  stem;  and  where  cold  and  po- 
verty refuse  the  luxury  of  stems,  they  lie  down 
like  mosses,  and  purple  the  ground  with  yellow 
and  pink,  and  red.  They  alone  comfort  you. 
They  speak  to  you  of  home  and  friends.  They 
smile  upon  you.  The  very  sunlight,  in  high 
regions,  has  strangeness.  You  now  see  how 
much  your  feelings  about  sunlight  have  been 
determined  by  the  things  on  which  it  falls. 
Sunlight  alone,  in  a  hemisphere  vast,  objectless, 
save  the  wild  and  gaunt  mountains,  sets  you 
into  dreams,  and  with  a  kind  of  incantation  pro- 
duces at  length  the  impression  that  you  have 
risen  into  a  spiritual  world  without  spirits  in  it, 
serene,  illimitable,  clear,'  cold,  and  desolate. 
Flowers  bring  you  back.  You  look  up,  and 
long,  and  sigh.  You  look  down,  and  smile  into 
happiness  again.  Again  and  again  you  bless 
them.  You  talk  ^to  them.  They  are  many  of 
them  your  own  home  familiar  flowers.  With 
one  and  another  of  them  friends  are  associated 
inseparably.  You  almost  hear  them  speak. 
There  comes  over  you,  at  times,  a  feeling  as  if 
they  wjere  dropped  there  by  those  whom  you 
love,  and  that,  in  a  turn,  you  will  surely  meet 
those  whose  signals  and  souvenirs  march  with 
must  you  all  the  day  long. 

But  we  have  arrived  at  Furca  Pass,  and  I 
say  good-bye. 

A  BENEVOLENT  HORTICULTURIST.  * 

We  find  the  following  in  Once  a  Week : 
"  The  Occupation  that  is  to  be  found  in  a  gar- 
den brings  not  only  health  to  the  body  but  to 
the  mind  also ;  and  where,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  have  even  the  smal- 
lest garden  space  close  to  one's  own  doors,  we 
shoiild  encourage  the  establishment  of  allotment 
grounds — those  sworn  foes  to  the  public  house 
and  gin-shop — where  the  working  man  can 
profitably  and  healthfully  employ  his  spare 
time,  benefit  himself  and  family,  and  be  the 
head  gardener  of  the  household.  So  salutary 
is  the  effect  that  a  garden  may  produce 
on  the  morals,  that,  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of 
London,  a  professional  horticulturist  has  long- 
since  adopted  the  benevolent  and  praiseworthy 
scheme  of  giving  employment  in  his  gardens  to 
those  young  thieves  who  wish  to  leave  off  their 
sinful  course  of  life  and  take  to  honest  labor — 
labor  which  no  one  feels  disposed  to  give  them, 
*  and  the  lack  of  which,  therefore,  throws  them 
back  into  their  old  evil  ways. 

"  This  humane  person  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
these  outcasts,  and  sets  them  to  work  in  his 
gardens,  where  there  is  no  sedentary  occupation 
in  a  close  and  stifling  atmosphere  to  repel  them 


at  the  outset  of  their  undertaking,  but  where 
there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air,  labor  enough  to 
procure  an  appetite  for  meals,  sufficient  society 
to  be  pleasant  without  being  pernicious  (for 
there  are  wise  rules  on  this  point  to  prevent  the 
boys  from  herding  and  plotting  together,  and 
keeping  up  the  contaminations  from  which 
they  have  been  rescued),  and  sufficient  freedom 
to  make  them  feel  otherwise  than  prisoners. 
After  a  time  of  probation,  satisfactorily  passed, 
they  are  entrusted  upon  errands,  and  sent  to 
pay  and  receive  bills ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  in  which  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
has  been  found  to  be  misplaced  ;  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  judicious  treatment  and  the 
gentle  delights  of  the  garden  have  completely 
humanized  the  little  outcasts,  and  have  fully 
reclaimed  them  from  those  '  guilt  gardens'  in 
which  their  early  years  were  passed.  And 
who  would  not  applaud  their  head  gardener  for 
his  truly  valuable  and  Christian  work  V 
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friends'  and  government  requisitions- 

I  suppose  that  all  are  ready  to  admit,  that 
the  true  and  living  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  his  own,  but  the  servant  of  another,  to  whom 
he  has  yielded  himself  to  obey  in  all  things ; 
for  no  man  can  be  my  disciple,  said  the  Divine 
Master,  except  he  take  up  his  daily  cross  and 
follow  me.  These,  have  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  true  path,  for  his  sheep  know 
his  voice,  and  follow  him,  and  will  not  follow 
the  voice  of  the  stranger — he  ever  goeth  before 
them,  and  in  the  time  of  uncertainty,  saith, 
"  this  is  the  way,  walk  in  it."  Such  a  man, 
while  he  is  passive  to  the  government,  and  per- 
forms all  its  requirements  which  are  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  his  heavenly  Father,  holds 
with  Channing,  that,  "man's  first  duties  are  not 
to  his  country,  and  his  first  allegiance  not  due 
to  its  laws."  And  while  he  very  properly  ap- 
peals to  the  reasoning  powers,  in  order  to  con- 
vince his  fellow  man  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  a  proposition,  he  is  satisfied  that  he  cannot 
in  this  way  know  his  duties  to  G-od,  for  these 
will  ever  be  revealed  in  the  soul  by  his  divine 
spirit,  which  alone  can  comprehend  the  deep 
things  that  belong  to  his  everlasting  kingdom. 
Hence,  if  we  will  but  cease  from  man,  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  our  duty  in  these 
times  of  commotion  and  violence  will  be  clearly 
manifest;  we  shall  not  be  in  doubt  in  regard  to 
taking  up  arms,  finding  a  substitute,  or  paying 
an  equivalent. 

Our  fathers  had  a  testimony  to  bear  against 
war;  many  of  them  suffered  extremely,  on  ac- 
count of  their  unwillingness  to  bear  arms.  The 
Divine  Spirit,  the  light  of  Christ,  which  they 
as  humble  devoted  children  looked  to  at  all 
times,  as  their  bishop  to  oversee  them,  their 
shepherd  to  feed  them,  and  their  prophet  to  re- 
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veal  divine  mysteries  unto  them,  led  them  ont 
of  all  war  and  contention,  and  firmly  established 
them  in  his  peaceable  kingdom,  which  is  ever 
taken  by  entreaty,  and  kept  by  humility  and 
lowliness  of  mind.  This  testimony  was  not  to 
them  as  it  is  to  the  great  mass  of  their  descend- 
ents,  a  mere  tradition,  but  a  living  conviction, 
that  burned  within  them.  Now  the  all-impor- 
tant inquiry  for  us  to  make  individually,  is  this, 
have  we  this  testimony  to  bear  ?  do  we  feel,  that 
the  Divine  Spirit  requires  this  testimony  at  our 
hands  ?  or  is  it  a  mere  tradition  from  the  fath- 
ers, that  has  simply  recommended  itself  to  our 
judgment,  through  the  intellectual  man,  and 
which  we  are  at  liberty  to  hold  or  cast  aside,  as 
shall  be  most  convenient.  Are  some  of  us 
ready  to  doubt,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus,  re- 
quires us  to  sheathe  our  swords  at  a  time  like 
this,"  when  all  the  powers  of  hell,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  are  arrayed  against  truth  and  right;  at  a 
time,  too,  when  the  government  is  contending 
for  man's  right  to  be  free,  for  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
Divine  Master  led  our  fathers  out  of  all  war, 
without  any  regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
may  have  been  carried  on,  and  the  same  spirit, 
will  not  lead  the  children  into  that  which  it  led 
the  fathers  out  of,  for  truth  never  goes  back- 
ward, but  is  ever  onward  and  upward.  We 
may  rest  assured  that  we  are  benighted,  and 
overcome  by  evil  when  we  turn  backward.  Our 
testimony  is  against  war  as  a  means,  and  most 
assuredly  if  we  feel  as  the  fathers  felt,  if  we 
appreciate  this  great  testimony  as  they  appre- 
ciated it,  if  the  Divine  Master  lives  and  speaks 
in  us,  as  he  did  in  them,  if  we  know  in  whom 
we  believe  and  in  whom  we  live,  as  they  knew, 
and  feel  the  certain  evidence  of  his  power  and 
spirit,  in  us  and  over  us,  as  they  felt,  we  cannot 
take  up  arms  to  destroy  our  fellow  men,  crea- 
tures of  the  same  God,  aud  inheritors  of  the 
same  blessed  promises.  Feeling  and  knowing, 
that  the  great  God  has  called  us  to  peace,  and 
forbidden  us  to  take  up  carnal  weapons,  we  can- 
not obey  man,  and  go  forth  into  the  field  of 
carnage  and  blood,  neither  can  we  employ  an 
other,  for  this  we  must  feel  is  equivalent  to 
doing  it  ourselves,  and  would  thereby  offend  our 
heavenly  Father,  whose  favor  we  seek  and  de- 
sire more  than  all  else  beside.  Nor  yet  can  we 
do  the  third  requirement,  if  we  are  sincere  in 
our  objection  to  the  first.  Not  however  because 
the  money  will  be  used  to  carry  on  war,  for  I 
agree  with  N.  R.  that  if  the  money  is  due  the 
government  we  have  no  right  to  withhold  it  on 
the  ground,  that  it  may  be  devoted  to  a  bad 
purpose;  we  might  on  this  plea  get  rid  of  pay- 
ing many  of  our  honest  debts.  When  Cesar 
asks  for  tribute,  we  should  pay  him  without 
asking  any  questions  for  conscience  sake ;  but 
when  he  requires  us  to  deny  our  Divine  Master, 
or  otherwise  pay  a  ransom,  we  should  boldly 


answer  him,  as  the  apostles  Peter  and  John  did 
the  multitude,  *  whether  it  be  right  to  hearken 
unto  you  rather  than  unto  God,  judge  ye."  I 
think  that  N.  R.,  on  a  little  more  reflection, 
will  admit  that  the  three  hundred  dollars  is  not 
due  the  government  from  the  truly  conscien- 
tious man.    God  is  sovereign  lord  of  conscience, 
and  government  (which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
combination  of  individual  men)  has  no  right,  in 
the  first  place,  to  compel  any  man  to  violate  his 
conscience  towards  God.     The  conscientious 
man  refuses  to  fight,  not  that  he  desires  to 
thwart  the  purposes  of  government,  but  because 
God  has  called  him  to  peace ;  he  is  already  a 
conscript  in   the  Lamb's  peaceable  warfare, 
hence  owes  no  military  service  to  any  man  or 
combination  of  men,  and  can  owe  none,  unless 
man  has  the  right  to  stand  between  his  fellow- 
man  and  his  God,  and  say  thus  far  and  no  far- 
ther shalt  thou  obey  the  great  King  of  kings. 
Now  it  is  evident  if  he  does  not  owe  the  service, 
the  equivalent  is  not  due,  and  that  it  is  an 
equivalent  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  asked 
of  none  but  those  whose  services  have  been  re- 
quired, and  it  being  such,  he  cannot  pay  it 
without  violating  his  conscientious  convictions; 
yet  N.  R.  says,  <c  he  would  be  only  violating  an 
argument."    Government  asks  him  to  do  that 
which  he  believes  his  Maker  positively  forbids 
him;  now  if  he  voluntarily  renders  an  equivalent, 
he  thereby  acknowledges  its  right  to  require  it 
at  his  hands,  and  therefore  balks  his  testimony 
to  peace.    He  makes  a  positive  contract  with 
the  government,  that  he  will  pay  three  hundred 
dollars,  in  lieu  of  his  body  in  the  field  ;  he 
closes  the  bargain  by  paying  the  money  required, 
receives  a  receipt  clearing  him  for  a  specified 
time ;  from  what  ?  Why  from  actual  service  in 
the  field,  and  has  therefore  purchased  with  filthy 
lucre  the  heaven-born  privilege,  of  serving  God, 
rather  than  suffer  for  the  testimony  of  truth. 
But  when  and  where  have  the  martyrs  of  any 
age  been  willing  to  pay  a  bonus  for  the  privilege 
of  serving  God  ?  Surely  we  have  forgotten  our 
fathers,  who  suffered  months  and  years  of  im- 
prisonment, rather  than  pay  their  jail  fees,  lest 
they  by  so  doing  should  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice of  their  commitment.    We  should  ever 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  highest  aim  of  the  disci- 
ple of  Jesus,  is  to  know  his  Master's  will,  and 
to  do  it,  nor  has  the  Good  Shepherd  left  him 
without  a  witness,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
soul,  that  he  is  compelled,  in  emergencies  like 
the  present,  to  search  the  letter  of  the  Deca- 
logue or  even  the  record  of  the  doings  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles.    The  same  merciful  Father, 
that  sleepeth  not  by  day,  nor  slumbereth  by 
night,  that  revealed  himself  to  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  still  continueth  in  these  last  days, 
to  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  his 
obedient  children,  and  those  whom  he  now  calls 
to  peace,  will  not  acknowledge  by  word  or  ac- 
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tion.  that  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  has  a  right  to  require  them  to  embrue 
their  hands  in  their  brother's  blood.  He  that 
is  true  to  God  and  his  own  soul,  will  not  seek 
for  pretexts  to  violate  God's  commandments; 
the  question  with  him  (as  a  Friend)  is  not,  how 
shall  I  act  so  as  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the 
discipline  of  society,  but  how  shall  I  keep  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  both  towards  God  and 
towards  man  ?  W.  M.  W. 

Fulton  9th  mo.  16th,  1863. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  3,  1863. 

We  have  received  several  original  Essays, 
which  are  laid  over  until  next  week,  for  want 
of  room.  J.  J.  C.  will  find  his  views  expressed 
in  an  essay  of  the  present  number,  previously 
received. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Educational 
Executive  Committee  of  Friends,  will  be  held 
on  6th  day  morning,  10th  month,  9th,  at  11 
o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Meeting  House,  (Monthly 
Meeting  Room). 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

Died,  at  his  residence,  in  New  Britain  township, 
Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the  25th  of  8th  month,  1863, 
John  Forman,  in  the  *79th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  member  of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  a  diligent  attender  of  our  religious  meetings ; 
filling  the  station  of  Elder  for  many  years  |  ever 
concerned  to  be  an  example  of  plainness  and  mode- 
ration in  all  things.  In  his  last  illness  his  suffer- 
ings were  severe,  but  were  borne  with  patience  and 
resignation;  no  murmur  nor  complaint  was  heard  to 
escape  him,  but  he  would  often  say,  "  My  work  is 
done."  Thus  we.  feel  the  consoling  evidence  that 
he  is  enjoying  a  Sabbath  of  rest ;  and  his  memory 
will  long  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

 j  on  the  20th  inst.,  Phebe,  wife  of  James  C. 

Haviland,  in  the  66th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  9th  mo.,  1863,  Henry  Ridg- 

way  Mears,  aged  11  months,  and  4  days,  son  of 
Henry  and  Caroline  R.  Mears,  of  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  more  extended  notice  of  our  late  friend 
Elizabeth  Webster,  an  overseer  for  a  number 
of  years,  of  Spruce  Street  Monthly  Meeting, 
whose  decease  was  simply  chronicled  in  this 
paper  of  the  12th  instant,  seems  called  for.  It 
is  true  that,  passing  a  long  life  in  the  quiet, 
even  tenor  of  her  way,  little  can  be  adduced 
of  incident  or  variety — perhaps  even  less  of  in- 
terest to  the  public.  Yet  we  can  say  of  her 
truly  that,  throughout  a  career  protracted  be- 
yond the  average  term,  she  was  an  exemplary 
woman  in  the  relation  of  daughter,  wife  and  I 


mother — diligent,  temperate,  and  quiet — mind- 
ing her  own  business,  and  meekly  zealous  for 
the  honor  of  truth.  Can  more  be.  said  ?  The 
Master  has  graciously  promised,  in  addition  to 
the  crown  of  eternal  glory  at  its  close,  a  hun- 
dred fold  of  happiness  to  his  dedicated  servants, 
even  in  this  life.  Is  there  not  something  like 
its  fulfilment  in  the  case  before  us  ?  She  peace- 
fully departed  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  having 
been  oppressed  during  a  large  portion  of  her 
life  by  pulmonary  consumption,  yet  with  no 
great  actual  suffering.  The  closing  scene  was 
scarcely  an  exception.  She  had  been  ill  for 
several  weeks,  but  not  confined  to  her  room, 
and  with  no  alarming  symptoms  until  about 
one  hour  previous  to  her  death.  This  was  sud- 
den, and  we  doubt  not  she  has  entered  through 
the  pearl  gates  into  that  City  of  which  the 
Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
temple  and  the  light.  J.  J.  W. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TOLERANCE. 

In  perusing  the  different  essays  that  have 
appeared  on  the  subject  of  military  requisitions, 
this  query  forcibly  arrested  my  attention,  "  who 
shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  I"  It  is  evi- 
dent that  we  have  an  umpire  to  refer  all  doubt- 
ful questions  that  arise  in  the  mind  relative  to 
our  duties  which  is  independent  and  superior  to 
all  arguments  and  theories. 

Acquaint  thyself  with  God  and  be  at  peace 
with  Him,  is  the  highest  law,  the  grand  tribu- 
nal to  judge  in  the  mind ;  for  it  is  from  Him 
alone  all  true  wisdom  is  derived.  He  sees  the 
motives  that  govern  our  actions,  the  spirit  that 
animates  us,  and  by  that  alone  He  judges,  let 
our  outward  appearance  to  men  be  what  it  may. 
Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  we  are  not  all 
called  to  perform  the  same  duties  nor  walk  the 
same  path  through  life,  neither  have  all  arrived 
to  the  same  religious  growth.  Each  of  the 
Father's  devoted  children  has  his  way  cast  up 
day  by  day,  as  He  in  his  wisdom  sees  meet  and 
their  duty  is  humbly  to"  follow  it. 

Through  the  want  of  duty  considering  this 
condition  of  things,  some  professing  Christians 
become  censorious  and  uncharitable  towards 
their  brethren,  because  they  do  not  pursue  the 
same  line  of  duty  with  themselves;  judging 
improperly  their  motives  and  faithfulness.  As 
instances  of  this  spirit  we  can  refer  to  some 
eminent  members,  who,  advocating  freedom  to 
the  slave,  have  felt  it  right  to  abstain  from  the 
proceeds  of  their  labor ;  and,  applying  the 
same  law  of  duty  to  others  who  did  not  refrain 
from  these  products,  argued  that  as  the  receiver 
of  stolen  goods  is  as  bad  as  the  thief,  conse- 
quently those  that  participated  were  as  guilty 
of  all  the  enormities  of  slavery  as  the  master, 
and  the  slave  trader. 

All  sin  is  an  infraction  of  a  Divine  law  plainly 
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written  or  impressed  on  the  mind  of  man  by 
Deity  himself.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
thousands  of  faithful  Christians  have  departed 
to  their  everlasting  rest,  at  peace  with  their 
Maker,  who  have  never  been  required  to  attend 
to  this  subject  of  abstinence  from  slave  labor. 
That  truly  good  man,  John  Woolman,  among 
other  testimonies  borne  to  what  he  saw  to  be 
right,  argued  that  the  practice  of  dying  cloth 
was  wrong.  His  reasonings  were  conclusive, 
no  doubt  to  his  mind,  but  how  few  are  called 
to  follow  his  example. 

Also  in  our  testimony  against  war  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  have  different  ideas  of  duty,  and 
that  we  shall  pursue  paths  diversely  from  each 
other;  and  we  have  need  to  act  wisely  and 
charitably  in  all  respects  towards  our  govern- 
ment and  each  other.  Our  nation  has  endea- 
vored to  act  as  leniently  as  justice  to  others 
would  admit,  and  those  that  disobey  its  injunc- 
tions by  refusing  to  contribute  to  its  aid, 
should  feel  that  not  through  arguments  or 
theories,  but  through  obedience  to  Divine  re- 
quiring, they  refuse.  And  if  called  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  let  it  not  be  with  pride  like 
Jehu,  "come  see  my  zeal,"  but  let  them  suffer 
with  the  meekness  and  patience  of  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  We  all  have  need  to  examine  ourselves 
closely  to  see  what  manner  of  spirit  we  are 
of.  The  spirit  of  war  may  exist  under  a  plain 
garb  as  well  as  under  military  trappings ;  and 
if  the  spirit  of  envy  and  revenge  against  a 
brother,  or  the  love  of  power  and  covetousness 
rule  in  the  heart,  the  lusts  that  war  in  our 
members  from  whence  wars  and  fightings  come 
are  there.    9th  Mo.  lSth,  1863.  I.  H. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AND  GOVERNMENT  REQUISITIONS. 

A  number  of  essays  on  the  above  subject 
have  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  for  some 
time  past.  The  subject  matter  of  most  of  them 
[  approve ;  but  there  are  some  points  presented 
in  some  others  that  seem  to*  me  to  require  com- 
ment. Of  this  latter  class,  is  that  of  "N.  R." 
in  the  issue  of  the  12th. 

This  essay,  if  I  understand  it,  ("and  I  do  not 
wish  to  .misrepresent  "N.  K,"  or  any  other 
writer,)  seems  to  create  the  impression  u  that 
property  is  the  creature  of  government  j"  that 
government  is  necessary;  that  it  is  "the  power 
Df  government  that  in  any  sense  '  enables  us  to 
hold  property/"  and  that  "by  paying  to  that 
government  '  a  certain  sum  of  money/  we  do  not 
/iolate  the  Decalogue,  or  any  of  the  precepts  or 
examples  of  Jesus,  or  the  precepts  or  examples 
)f  the  Apostles  ;"  and  that  we  have  no  right  to 
nquire  what  government  intends  to  do  with  this 
money,  even  though  we  know  that  the  meaning 
md  intent  of  this  commutation  money  is  to  en- 
ible  the  government  to  provide  a  substitute  for 


those  who  prefer  paying  to  going  themselves 
into  the  army. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  foundation  of 
this  position  is  wrong,  and  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture consequently  fallacious.  Government  in  no 
sense  gives  us  the  right  "to  hold  property/'  it 
prescribes  how  property  may  be  held — how  it 
should  be  disposed  of,  &c;  but  the  right  to 
property  is  above  and  beyond  law  :  it  is  one  of 
those  inalienable  rights  co-existent  with  that  to 
"  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;" 
for  liberty  and  happiness  could  not  exist  with- 
out it;  and  the  declaration  that  those  rights  are 
ours,  did  not  give  us  those  rights;  they  be- 
longed to  freemen  before  declarations  and  con- 
stitutions were  written.  When  the  Creator 
commanded  Adam  to  "subdue  and  replenish  the 
earth,"  he  plainly  implied  the  right  of  property 
to  be  in  him,  for  he  could  not  perform  those 
functions  without  tools  and  implements.  Look 
at  the  pioneers  in  our  western  domain ;  when 
they  go  out  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  laws,  they 
acknowledge  the  right  of  property  to  be  inherent 
in  each  individual,  and  they  act  under  this 
right,  and  mutually  protect  each  other  in  it 
when  they  make  locations. 

If  I  understand  the  testimony  that  Friends 
have  hitherto  borne  against  war,  it  is  that  we 
are  not  to  take  up  arms  against  our  fellow-men 
in  any  case,  Christ  having  commanded  us  to 
"  love  our  enemies,  to  do  good  to  those  that  hate 
us,  to  pray  for  those"  that  despitefully  use  us  and 
persecute  us;"  and  as  we  cannot  take  up  arms 
ourselves  without  violating  this  command,  we 
cannot  employ  another  to  do  so  for  us,  or  pay  a 
commutation  to  a  third  party,  to  enable  that 
third  party  to  procure  a  substitute  in  our  place. 
To  do  either,  would,  in  my  estimation,  alike  im- 
plicate us. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  and  interested  by  a 
letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  young  man 
who  had  been  drafted,  published  some  weeks 
ago  in  the  Intelligencer.  That  letter  pre- 
sents a  right  view  of  the  subject,  and  corres- 
ponds with  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  testimony 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  as  heretofore  held. 
And  I  exceedingly  regret  to  see  language  used 
that  would  insinuate  that  in  paying  "a  specific 
sum  of  money,"  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  "we 
only  violate  an  argument."  I  believe  that,  by 
so  doing,  we  as  much  violate  the  "precepts  and 
examples  of  Jesus,"  and  the  principles  and  tes- 
timonies of  our  society,  in  the  oue  case  as  the 
other.  To  call  this  principle  "  a  misnomer," 
and  the  argument  founded  upon  it  "  a  fallacy," 
appears  to  me  to  lower  our  testimony,  so  that 
there  will  be  little  left  worth  possessing.  For 
to  allow  our  money  to  be  made  use  of  to  procure 
substitutes — for  that  is  its  meaning — would 
permit  the  taunt  to  be  hurled  at  us  that  we  were 
too  cowardly  to  fight  ourselves,  but  allowed 
others  to  be  hired  to  fight  in  our  places. 
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The  society  of  Friends  have  testimonies 
against  both  war  and  slavery;  but  there  is  dan- 
ger, under  present  circumstances,  of  allowing 
our  testimony  against  war  to  be  modified  or 
lessened,  from  the  fact  that  this  war  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  means  of  putting  down  slavery. 
This  war  having  been  begun  by  slaveholders 
more  firmly  to  secure  themselves  in  their  au- 
thority over  slaves,  we  cannot  be  sorry  to  see 
that  authority  overthrown;  yet  it  is  done  by  a 
means  that  we,  as  Christians,  cannot  recommend 
or  uphold.  The  principles  laid  down  by  Christ 
were  designed  to  apply  to  all  circumstances  un- 
der which  his  followers  could  be  placed;  and 
we  are  not  to  set  them  aside  from  motives  of 
human  policy.  This  would  be  to  deny  him  be- 
fore men. 

"N.  R."  appears  to  me  to  be  in  error  when  he 
says,  "there  are  also  numerous  claimants  to 
abridge  our  ownership;"  (that  is,  of  property;) 
"the  claims  of  our  families — the  claims  of  char- 
ity— and  claims  for  the  public  good,"  &c.  These 
claims,  so  far  from  abridging  our  right  to 
property,  are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  that 
right — for  these  claims  could  not  be  fully  car- 
ried out  without  it. 

We  should  be  careful  not  to  bring  the  testi- 
monies of  our  society  to  "the  scrutiny  and 
judgment  of  the  human  understanding"  alone; 
there  is  a  Divine  understanding  promised  by 
Christ  to  his  followers,  which  has  been  gra- 
ciously given  to  all  true  seekers,  by  which  we 
should  regulate  ourselves ;  and  as  this  is  lived 
up  to,  we  shall  be  less  solicitous  to  make  altera- 
tions in  our  discipline,  than  to  endeavor  to  live 
up  to  its  spirit. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  deep  proving  and 
trial  to  our  society,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  Friends  everywhere  may  seek  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  advance  and  carry  out  the  testi- 
monies given  to  our  forefathers,  and  not  confer 
with  flesh  and  blood  in  so  doing.  Y.  T. 

9th  month  15*A,  1863. 


As  the  Diphtheria  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
unmanageable  disease,  under  the  usual  medical 
remedies,  we  give  the  following  from  Galignani's 
Messenger. 

DIPHTHERIA  REMEDIED. 

This  affection,  which  comprises  those  known 
under  the  name  of  bad  sore  throat,  angina, 
croop,  and  the  French  angine  couenneuse,  has 
hitherto  been  considered  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  We  some  time  back  gave  an  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Trideau's  method,  which  consists 
in  administering  borax  under  the  form  of  a 
syrup ;  but  we  now  find  in  the  Revue  Therau- 
peutique,  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  De  Grand  Boulogne, 
vice  consul  at  Havana,  in  which  he  mentions 
ice  as  an  infallible  specific.    As  this,  from  its 


extreme  simplicity,  would,  if  effective,  be  far 
superior  to  any  yet  tried,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  author, 
who  had  published  this  remedy  as  far  back  as 
February,  1860,  and  consequently  complains 
(not  without  reason,  if  its  efficacy  is  such  as  hei 
discribes  it)  of  the  inexcusable  negligence  of 
practitioners  in  not  taking  notice  of  it,  thereby  2 
allowing  many  valuable  lives  to  be  lost.  The  Sl 
following  cases  came  under  his  observation  after  ;: 
that  date  :  In  March  and  April,  1861 ,  the  dis-  ~ 
ease  in  question  broke  out  under  an  epidemic 
form,  and  chiefly  attacked  adults  with  such  viru-  |:; 
lence  that  in  one  week  three  young  women  !'•' 
died  in  one  house.  One  of  Dr.  De  Grand's 
patiente,  afflicted  with  blephacite,  was  seized 
with  it,  and  as  he  could  not  immediately  attend, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  another  phy- 
sician was  called  in,  who  ordered  emetics  and 
aluminous  gargles,  which  produced  no  effect.! 
At  length  Dr.  De  Grand  came,  and  found  the 
tonsils  greatly  swollen,  and  a  false  membrane  j 
covering  them.  He  immediately  administered 
small  pieces  of  ice,  and  by  the  following  morn-; 
ing  the  tumefaction  of  the  tonsils  had  dimin- 
ished by  half,  and  the  false  membrane  had 
nearly  disappeared.  That  very  evening  she  was? 
enabled  to  take  food.  Profiting  by  this  example, 
a  few  days  after  her  brother  was  seized  with 
sore  throat,  presenting  the  same  preliminary 
symptoms  as  those  of  his  sister;  but  he,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  doctor,  at  once  took  some 
ice,  and  was  rid  of  his  sore  throat  in  a  few 
hours.  Some  days  later  Dr.  De  Grand  was 
summoned  to  a  young  lady  who  had  been  labor- 
ing under  the  disease  for  some  forty-eight  hours; 
all  remedies  had  failed,  and  the  parents,  relations, 
and  friends  of  the  family  were  plunged  in  the? 
deepest  sorrow.  When  Dr.  De  Grand  ordered! 
ice,  a  general  cry  of  astonishment  was  uttered) 
by  all  present.  Ice  for  a  sore  throat !  Im- 
possible !  It  was  sheer  murder !  Dr.  De  Grand 
maintained  his  ground,  and  after  much  expos 
tulation,  during  which  much  time  was  lost,  he 
obtained  his  end.  Before  twenty-four  hours 
were  over  the  patient  was  in  full  convalescence. 
Being  at  Vera  Cruz  on  a  mission,  he  was  re- 
quested  to  see  a  young  man  who  was  attacked 
with  malignant  sore  throat  and  had  been  treated 
without  effect  by  cauterizations  with  hydrochloric 1 
acid  and  astringent  gargles.  Here  again  he 
had  to  battle  with  the  prejudices  of  the  family, 
but  was  at  length  allowed  to  administer  ice. 
The  young  man  recovered  in  the  course  of  the 
following  day.  Dr.  De  Grand  has  now  been 
using  this  remedy  for  the  last  twelve  years 
without  having  met  with  a  single  failure.  This 
is  what  he  says,  but  even  if  only  half  of  what 
he  says  were  true,  the  method  should  be  tried 
by  others.  Cold  gargles  have  been  employed 
with  success  by  Dr.  Blanc,  of  Strasburg ;  why 
not  ice  ? 
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SUBSIDENCE  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  COAST. 

'ncroachments  of  the  Sea —  Causes  of  the  Phe- 
nomenon. 


Correspondence  of  the  Evening  Post. 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  August  26,  1863. 
A  subject  which  has  attracted  wide  discussion 
among  scientific  men  is  forced  directly  upon  the 
attention  of  visitors  to  this  delightful  Cape, 
namely,  the  rapid  wearing  away  and  subsidence 
of  the  shores  and  the  advance  of  the  tide-waters 
on  the  land.  Along  the  entire  extent  of  the  New 
Jersey  coast  this  phenomenon  is  observable.  At 
the  mouth  of  Dennis  Creek,  in  this  county,  and 
for  many  miles  along  the  Delaware  Bay  shore, 
the  marsh  is  washed  away,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  local  surveyors,  on  an  average  of  about 
one  rod  in  two  years  j  and  from  early  maps  this 
would  appear  to  have  been  going  on  at  this  rate 
ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 
Thus,  an  island  which  is  laid  down  on  a  map  of 
1694  as  containing  three  hundred'  acres,  now 
shows  at  low  water  only  half  an  acre,  and  at 
high  water  is  entirely  covered. 

Progress  op  the  encroachment. — On  the 
west  side  of  Cape  May,  at  a  point  where  the 
shore  is  most  boldly  outlined,  the  solid  gravel 
bank,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  high,  wears 
away  about  one  foot  a  year  :  the  foundations  of 
the  houses  built  at  the  first  settlement,  as  early 
as  1691,  were  long  since  undermined,  and  the 
waters  of  the  bay  now  cover  the  place  where 
they  once  stood. 

At  this  Cape,  the  most  southerly  point  of  the 
New  Jersey  coast,  the  encroachment  of  the 
tides  is  equally  rapid,  a  full  mile  having  been 
washed  away  since  the  Revolution.  During  that 
period,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  Geo- 
logical Survey,  a  militia  artillery  company  had  its 
practising  ground  here.  Their  gun  was  placed 
near  a  house  which  stood  just  aside  of  the  present 
shore  line,  and  their  target  was  set  up  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  east.  This  last  point  was  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  cultivated  ground,  between 
which  and  the  water's  edge  there  were  sand  hills 
or  beaches  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent.  The 
whole  of  this  is  now  gone ;  and  one  of  the  hotels 
has  twice  been  moved  inland,  on  account  of  the 
r;{  constant  advance  of  the  tide. 
|Jr  Instances  op  overflow. — Old  observers 
;iy  upon  the  Atlantic  and  Bay  shores  all  agree  as 
to  the  gradual  advance  of  the  ocean  upon  the  up- 
lands. Narrow  fringes  of  wood  which  formerly 
skirted  the  marshes  have  been  killed  by  the 
salt  water,  and  numerous  islands — spaces  of  land 
found  surrounded  by  salt  marsh — which  within 
the  memory  of  men  now  living,  have  been  cul- 
tivated, and  others  which  were  in  woods,  have 
been  entirely  lost  in  the  advancing  marsh,  and 
their  location  is  only  to  be  known  by  the  .shal- 
lownesss  of  the  mud  which  covers  them.    In  all 


the  salt  marshes  on  this  shore,  stumps  of  trees, 
of  the  common  species  of  the  country,  are  found 
with  the  roots  still  fast  in  the  solid  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  marsh,  and  this  at  depths  far  be- 
low low-water  mark.  Similar  submerged  forests, 
it  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  are  observed 
on  the  Massachusetts  and  other  coasts. 

The  rate  op  subsidence. — The  period  du- 
ring which  this  subsidence  has  been  in  progress 
cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accura- 
cy. From  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  gath- 
ered, it  would  seem  to  be  certain  that  two  feet  in 
a  hundred  years  is  not  above  the  rate  at  which 
the  shore  is  now  sinking. 

Coast  elevation  and  depression,  else- 
where.— These  changes  on  the  New  Jersey 
coast  do  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  more 
southern  shore.  The  same  thing  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  salt  marshes  on  the  Raritan,  and 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Hackensack  and  Passaic 
rivers.  Nor  are  these  changes  by  any  means  un- 
common on  other  shores.  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his 
work  on  the  Principles  of  Geology,  says  :  "  Re- 
cent observations  have  disclosed  to  us  the  won- 
derful fact,  that  not  only  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  but  also  other  large  areas,  some  of 
them  seven  thousand  miles  in  circumference, 
such  as  Scandinavia  and  certain  archipelagoes 
in  the  Pacific,  are  slowly  and  insensibly  rising 
while  other  regions,  such  as  Greenland,  and 
parts  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  ocean,  in  which 
atolls  or  circular  coral  islands  abound,  are  as 
gradually  sinking."  Professor  Hitchcock,  in 
his  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts, 
mentions  the  same  phenomena  as  exhibited 
there.  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  "  First  Visit  to  Ameri- 
ca," speaking  of  the  coast  of  Georgia,  says  :  "  I 
even  suspect  that  this  coast  is  now  sinking  down 
at  a  slow  and  insensible  rate,  for  the  sea  is  en- 
croaching and  gaining  at  many  points  on  the 
fresh  water  marshes."  Bartram,  the  botanist, 
writing  in  1792,  testified  that  along  the  coasts 
of  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  the  tides  en- 
croach upon  marshes  which  were  once  high  land, 
covered  with  forests. 

Evidences  of  former  shore  depression. 
— From  the  deposits  of  shells  of  recent  species 
which  are  now  frequently  found  above  the  pres- 
ent high  tide  mark,it  is  inferred  that  at  a  period 
not  very  remote,  these  New  Jersey  shores  were 
much  lower  than  at  present.  This  inference  is 
corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  the  ridges  of 
drift  sand  near  Cape  May,  which  seem  to  have 
been  formed  long  since  by  gradual  recessions  of 
the  water,  and  are  now  convered  by  heavy 
growths  of  black  oak  timber.  These  ridges,  how- 
ever, are  now  wearing  away  by  the  advance  of 
the  tides ;  and  the  indications  would  thus  seem 
to  be  that  while  the  ground  was  formerly  sever- 
al feet  lower  than  it  now  is,  it  has  since  been 
elevated  to  a  height  several  feet  above  its  pres- 
ent altitude,  and  that  it  is  at  this  time,  and  has 
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been  for  many  years  past,  slowly  but  gradually 
sinking. 

A  THEORY  UPON  THE  SUBJECT. — The  New 

Jersey  State  Geologist,  in  remarking  upon  this 
subject,  has  broached  the  theory  that  possibly 
the  peculiarities  of  the  New  Jersey  coast  are 
caused  by  this  gradual  elevation  and  subsequent 
depression.  Along  the  whole  extent,  almost,  of 
New  Jersey,  the  main  land  is  separated  from  the 
ocean  by  a  strip  of  salt  marsh,  in  some  places 
several  miles  wide  ;  on  the  outer  edge  of  this 
marsh,  next  the  sea,  is  a  row  of  long,  narrow 
sand  islands  or  beaches.  In  many  places  where 
the  waves  wash  against  the  head  bank,  the  ma- 
terial is  constantly  wearing  away  and  depositing, 
as  a  sand-bar  or  shoal,  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore  and  parallel  to  it,,  leaving  comparatively 
deep  water  contiguous  to  the  land.  The  same 
configuration  is  among  the  peculiarities  of  the 
shores  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  "  If  we  sup- 
pose this  to  have  occurred,"  says  Professor 
Cook,  "  during  the  former  depression  of  the 
land,  a  series  of  shoals  would  have  formed  par- 
allel to  the  coast.  When  a  rising  of  the  land 
took  place,  these  shoals  would  be  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  become  the  basis 
of  the  present  beaches ;  shrubs  and  trees  would 
soon  grow  on  them  to  protect  their  surface  and 
catch  the  sand  which  would  drift  up  from  the 
strand.  The  lower  ground  back  would  finally 
be  elevated  above  the  water  and  would  be  covered 
by  vegetation,  shrubs  and  trees,  until  a  subse- 
quent depression  of  the  surface  should  again  car- 
ry them  below  the  tide-level,  when  they  would 
become  salt  marshes,  filling  up  with  sea-deposits 
as  the  advanciug  tides  would  bring  them  in, 
and  thu3  keeping  their  surface  at  high-water 
mark." 

THE  FORMATION  OE  ICEBERGS. 

The  snow,  which  falls  thickly  on  the  Arctic 
Islands  and  continents,  being  melted  in  summer, 
forms  collections  of  fresh  water,  which  soon 
freezes  and  increases  yearly,  until  the  mass  be- 
comes mountainous  and  rises  to  the  elevation  of 
the  surrounding  cliffs.  The  melting  of  the  snow 
deposited  on  these  elevations  adds  to  their 
growth,  and  by  filling  up  the  interstices,  renders 
the  whole  solid.  When  such  a  mass  has  reach- 
ed the  height  1000  or  1,200  feet,  the  accumula- 
ted weight,  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  ocean 
at  its  base,  plunges  into  the  sea,  and  by  winds 
and  currents  is  carried  southwards,  and  finally 
disappears  before  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  throws  an  isothermal  line  from 
Newfoundland  to  the  coast  of  Iceland,  deflecting 
it  upwards  very  nearly  through  twenty  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  Frequently  these  ponderous 
crystals  hide  as  much  of  their  proportions  be- 
low the  water  as  they  expose  above  it,  and  float, 
grinding  the  rocks  of  the  sea  bottom  as  they  go, 
with  a  force  that  may  perhaps  be  visible  to  some 


future  geologists  when  they  shall  be  exalted  to  th 
proud  promontories  of  a  now  nameless  continent  j 
They  carry  huge  boulders  from  the  Arctic  rocks 
and  disperse  them  over  the  bed  of  the  North  At 
lantic,  and  for  the  whaler  they  bear  rich  provi 
sion  of  fresh  water,  of  which  he  spoils  them 
English  Paper. 


HOW   WE  LEARN. 
Great  truths  are  dearly  bought.  The  common  truth  \ 

Such  as  men  give  and  take  from  day  to  day, 
Comes  in  the  common  walk  of  easy  life, 

Blown  by  the  careless  wind  across  our  way. 

Bought  in  the  market,  at  the  current  price, 
Bred  of  the  smile,  the  jest,  perchance  the  bowl ; 

It  t^lls  no  tales  of  daring  or  of  worth, 
Nor  pierces  even  the  surface  of  a  soul. 

Great  truths  are  greatly  won.    Not  found  by  chance 
Nor  wafted  on  the  breath  of  summer  dream  ; 

But  grasped  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  soul, 
Hard-buffeting  with  adverse  wind  and  stream. 

Not  in  the  general  mart,  'mid  corn  and  wine  ; 

Not  in  the  merchandise  of  gold  and  gems  ; 
Not  in  the  world's  gay  hall  of  midnight  mirth  ; 

Not  'mid  the  blaze  of  regal  diadems  ; 

But  in  the  day  of  conflict,  fear  and  grief, 

When  the  stroigj  hand  of  God,  put  forth  in  might, 
Ploughs  up  the  subsoil  of  the  stagnant  heart, 

And  brings  the  imprisoned  truth-seed  to  the  light- 
Wrung  from  the  troubled  spirit,  in  hard  hours 

Of  weakness,  solitude,  perchance  of  pain, 
Truth  springs,  like  harvest,  from  the  well.ploughed 
field, 

And  the  soul  feels  it  has  not  wept  in  vain. 

Bonab. 


AUTUMN. 

Oh,  beautiful  is  Autumn,  and  queenly  is  her  brow, 
And  radiant  is  the  coronet  that  sparkles  on  it  now 
Ripe,  heavy  ears  of  golden  wheat,  and  flowers  of, 
crimson  hue, 

And  clusters  of  the  purple  grape,  begemm'd  with 
pearly  dew. 

When  early  spring  approaches,  a  brighter,  livelier 
green 

Blooms  on  the  tender  leaflets,  to  hail  the  youthful 
queen ; 

But  richer  hues  greet  autumn,  more  glowing  are  the 
flowers, 

More  varied  beauty  she  bestows  on  this  fair  earth 
of  ours. 

The  massive  elms  of  darkest  green  are  tinged  with 

brightest  gold, 
As  if  a  gleam  of  sunshine  dwelt  upon  their  branches 

old; 

They've  caught  the  smile  of  Autumn  as  she  floated 

on  the  breeze, 
And  threw  a  smile  of  glory  on  the  rough  and  ancient 

trees. 

Oh,  beautiful  is  Autumn,  and  bounteous  .  is  her 
hand, 

And  precious  are  the  blessings  which  she  scatters 

o'er  the  land  ; 
Let  rich  and  poor  with  one  accord  their  grateful 

songs  employ, 
In  praising  Autumn's  bounteous  Lord,  who  fills  our 

hearts  with  joy. 

The  Moravian. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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were  no  postage  stamps,  while  now  all  civilized 
countries,  and  some  not  entitled  to  that  name, 
have  adopted  them.  Turkey  is  the  last  govern- 
ment that  has  entered  the  lists,  but  as  the  Ko- 
ran forbids  making  the  image  of  any  living 
thing,  the  Turkish  postage  stamp  is  merely  the 
fac-simile  of  the  sultan's  signature.  In  Eng- 
land a  magazine  is  regularly  devoted  to  postage 
stamps,  and  there  are  several  manuals  published 
in  Europe  and  America. — Newburyport  Herald. 


Mean  of  the  week  56-89. 

Same  time  last  year  64*60. 

The  weather  last  year  was  6-84  deg.  warmer 
than  the  past  week  up  to  the  20th  of  10th 
month.  Homer  Eachus. 


ABOUT  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

In  color  and  embossed  work  the  German  and 
the  Anglo- Cingalese  (Ceylon)  are  particularly 
beautiful;  but  in  steel  engraving  the  American 
Canadian,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotian— 
[all  engraved  in  the  United  States  by  the  Amer 
ican  bank  note  company) — go  far  beyond  any- 
thing of  the  kind  produced  in  Europe.  Indeed 
it  is  well  known  that  the  bank  note  engraving 
aas  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  in  this  coun- 
try that  is  unrivalled  by  anything  from  the 
burins  of  England,  France,  or  Germany.  The 
homeliest  of  the  postage  stamps  are  those  of 
:he  Pope's  dominions,  the  so-called  Confederate 
States,  Mexico,  and  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  simplest  are  the  Brazilian.    The  greatest 
lumber  are  of  course  to  be  found  under  the 
lead  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  colonies  and  de 
pendencies.    It  is  by  this  that  we  know  of  her 
Dower,  and  the  stamps  teach  us  an  important 
lesson  concerning  England's  widely  scattered 
possessions.    Most  of  these  stamps  have  the 
head  of  Queen  Victoria,  front,  sideways,  left 
?ace,  right  face,  etc.,  though  some  of  the  colo 
lies  have  had  the  good  sense  to  adopt  something 
maracteristic ;  as,  for  instance,  West  Australia 
las  the  black  wild  swan  of  that  country.  The 
]Jape  of  Good  Hope  stamp  is  triangular  in 
ihape,  with  a  female  figure  reclining  upon  an 
tnchor ;   British  Guinea  is  represented  by 
nhip  )  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  and  Mauritius  have 
i  stout  Minerva-like  figure  seated  on  a  bale  of 
Jotton.    Liberia  has  commerce  in  the  form  of  a 
j^oman.     Many  countries  have  the  heads  of 
heir  monarchs — others  the   national  coat  of 
irms.    Sweden  has  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
sountry,  while  her  dependency,  Norway,  has 
he  medallion  head  of  the    Swedish  king 
Russia  puts  on  her  double-headed  eagle  for 
xerself  and  Poland,  but  allows  Finland  ' her 
Jrowned  lion  rampant.    A  few  years  ago  there 


Prom  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  • 
THE  PRIMEVAL  FORESTS  ON  THE  AMAZONS.* 

The  boundless  forest  district  which,  in  the 
torrid  zone  of  South  America,  connects  the 
river  basins  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  is, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
This  region  deserves*  according  to  De  Hum- 
boldt, to  be  called  a  Primeval,  or  Virgin  Forest, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the*1  word.  If  every 
wild  forest,  densely  covered  with  ,trees,  on 
which  man  has  never  laid  his  destroying  hand, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  primitive  forest,  then, 
argues  that  great  naturalist,  the  phenomenon 
is  common  to  many  parts  both  of  the  temperate 
d  the  frigid  zones ;  if,  however,  this  charac- 
ter consists  in  its  impenetrability,  primitive 
forests  belong  exclusively  to  tropical  regions. 
("  Views  of  Nature,"  Bonn's  ed.,  p.  193.) 

This  is  the  view  entertained  of  a  primeval 
forest  by  one  of  the  great  authorities  on  the 
subject — one  who,  of  all  old  investigators,  Bon- 
pland,  Martius,  Poppig,  and  the  Schomburgs, 
and  before  the  time  of  Wallace  and  Bates,  had 
spent  the  longest  period  of  time  in  primeval 
forests  in  the  interior  of  a  great  continent. 
Although  we  prefer  to  use  the  term  in  its  sim- 
plest and  accepted  sense,  of  a  forest  with  which 
man's  toil  has  had  nothing  to  do,  we  may  add, 
that  in  Humboldt's  somewhat  arbitrary  defini- 
tion as  to  its  "  impenetrability,"  that  this  is  by 
no  means,  as  is  often  erroneously  supposed  in 
Europe,  always  occasioned  by  the  interlaced 
climbing  lianas,  or  creeping  plants,  for  these 
often  constitute  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
underwood.  The  chief  obstacles  are  the  shrub- 
like plants,  which  fill  up  every  space  between 
the  trees  in  a  zone  where  all  vegetable  forms 
have  a  tendency  to  become  arborescent. 

In  these  great  primeval  forests  man  is  not. 
"  In  the  interior  of  part  of  the  new  continent," 
Humboldt  says,  in  another  work,  tl  we  almost 
accustom  ourselves  to  regard  men  as  not  being 
essential  to  the  order  of  nature.  The  earth  is 
loaded  with  plants,  and  nothing  impedes  their 
development.   An  immense  layer  of  free  mould 

*The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons  :  a  Record 
of  Adventures,  Habits  of  Animals,  Sketches  of  Bra- 
zilian and  Indian  Life,  and  Aspects  of  Nature  under 
the  Equator,  during  Eleven  Years  of  Travel.  By 
Henry  Walter  Bates.    Two  Vols.    John  Murray. 
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manifests  the  uninterrupted  action  of  organic 
powers.  The  crocodiles  and  the  boas  are  mas- 
ters of  the  river;  the  jaguar,  the  peccari,  the 
dante,  and  the  monkeys  traverse  the  forest 
without  fear  and  without  danger :  there  they 
dwell  as  in  an  ancient  inheritance."  In  fact, 
just  as,  geologically  speaking,  the  earth  in  the 
epoch  of  the  growth  of  arboreal  ferns  in  tem- 
perate climates,  the  reign  of  hiige  and  para- 
doxical amphibia,  and  the  possible  predomi- 
nance of  a  hot  and  humid  atmosphere,  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  was  not  prepared  for  man, 
so  the  great  primeval  forests  of  tropical  Ameri- 
ca are  in  the  present  day  in  the  same  condition, 
in  a  certain  sense,  and,  as  yet,  the  habitation 
of  the  predecessor  of  man  only — the  monkey 
— except  where  clearances  are  effected. 

"  This  aspect  of  animated  nature,  in  which 
man  is  nothing,"  Humboldt  goes  on  to  remark, 
"  has  something  in  it  strange  and  sad.  To  this 
we  reconcile  ourselves  with  difficulty  on  the 
ocean,  and  amid  the  sands  of  Africa ;  though 
in  these  scenes,  where  nothing  recalls  to  mind 
our  fields,  our  woods,  and  our  streams,  we  are 
less  astonished  at  the  vast  solitude  through 
which  we  pass.  Here,  in  a  fertile  country 
adorned  with  eternal  verdure,  we  seek  in  vain 
the  traces  of  the  power  of  man ;  we  seem  to  be 
transported  into  a  world  different  from  that 
which  gave  us  birth.  These  impressions  are  so 
much  the  more  powerful,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  of  longer  duration.  A  soldier,  who  had 
spent  his  whole  life  in  the  missions  of  the  Up- 
per Oroonoko  [as  Dr  Humboldt  spells  the  name 
of  the  river],  slept  with  us  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  who,  during 
a  calm  and  serene  night,  pressed  me  with  ques- 
tions on  the  magnitude  of  the  stars,  on  the  in- 
habitants of  the  moon,  on  a  thousand  subjects 
of  which  I  was  as  ignorant  as  himself.  Being 
unable  by  my  answers  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
he  said  to  me,  in  a  firm  tone  ;  '  With  respect  to 
men,  I  believe  there  are  no  more  above  than 
you  would  have  found  if  you  had  gone  by  land 
from  Javita  to  Cassiquaire.  I  think  I  see  in 
the  stars,  as  here,  a  plain  covered  with  grass, 
and  a  forest  traversed  by  a  river/  In  citing 
these  words,  I  paint  the  impression  produced 
by  the  monotonous  aspect  of  those  solitary  re- 
gions." 

There  is  more  in  it,  though,  than  appeared 
at  the  moment  even  to  the  philosophic  Hum- 
boldt. It  is  the  deeply  humiliating  sense  in 
man  that  the  primeval  forest  is  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  be  his  abode,  that,  except  in  the  spirit 
of  adventure  or  necessity,  renders  it  so  repug- 
nant to  him.  He  feels  that  it  is  yet  the  inherit- 
ance only  of  arboreal  man — the  monkey. 

Another  class  of  Philosophers,  like  Buckle, 
have  assigned  the  exceeding  luxuriance  of  veg- 
etation in  the  primeval  forest  as  the  reason 
why  "civilization"  cannot  gain  a  firm  footing  in 


a  region  where  so  much  of  labor  and  energ 
is  expended  in  keeping  down  the  thousands  ail 
thousands  of  germs  of  vegetable  life  ever  react 
to  dispute  with  man  the  possession  of  the  so 
The  expression  however,  is  erroneous, 
should  have  been  "  population."  There 
nothing  at  all  to  prevent  the  highest  amount 
civilization  displaying  itself  in  Amazonia.  Til 
great  rivers  are  navigable — open  a  track  in  tlj 
forest,  and  it  can  be  cultivated,  and  the  produ( 
elaborated  by  all  that  is  most  perfect  in  applj 
ances  and  machinery — but  the  energetic  veg< 
tation  opposes  itself  to  the  more  humble  settle] 
and  hence  it  acts  as  a  bar  upon  the  spread  < 
population,  not  of  civilization — simply  as  sucl 

The  first  great  feature  of  the  primeval  foreil 
is,  then,  its  "impenetrability;"  the  second, 
its  non-adaptation  to  the  development  of  th 
human  species;  the  third,  is  the  exceedin 
energy  and  restless  rivalry  of  vegetation,  j 
German  traveller,  Burmeister,  has  said  thattl  fo< 
contemplation  of  a  Brazilian  forest  produce 
on  him  a  painful  impression,  on  account  of  thfPI 
vegetation  displaying  such  a  spirit  of  restles 
selfishness,  eager  emulation,  and  craftines 
He  thought  the  softness,  earnestness  and  r< 
pose  of  European  woodland  scenery  were  fa 
more  pleasing,  and  that  these  formed  one  c 
the  causes  of  the  superior  moral  character 
European  nations.  According  to  this  view  of  th 
case,  the  primeval  forest  is  not  only  not  suite 
for  the  development  of  man,  but  is  not  calcuh 
ted  to  improve  his  moral  and  intellectual  facu 
ties.  How  this  happens  will  be  best  explaine 
by  an  extract  from  Mr.  Bates'  admirable  wor 
now  before  us : 

"  In  these  tropical  forests  each  plant  and  tre 
seems  to  be  striving  to  outvie  its  fell6w,  strug 
gling  upwards  toward  light  and  air — -branch  an:  up 
leaf  and  stem — regardless  of  its  neighbors.  Pan 
sitic  plants  are  seen  fastening  with  firm  grip  o 
others,  making  use  of  them  with  reckless  indii 
ference  as  instruments  for  their  own  advancemen 
Live  and  let  live  is  clearly  not  the  maxir 
taught  in  these  wildernesses.  There  is  on 
kind  of  parasitic  tree,  very  common  near  Para 
which  exhibits  this  feature  in  a  very  prominen 
manner.  It  is  called  the  Sipo  Matador,  or  th 
Murderer  Liana.  It  belongs  to  the  fig  order 
and  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Voi 
Martius  in  the  Atlas  to  Spix  and  Martius' 
Travels.  I  observed  many  specimens.  Th' 
base  of  its  stem  would  be  unable  to  bear  th< 
weight  of  the  upper  growth ;  it  is  obliged 
therefore,  to  support  itself  on  a  tree  of  anothe 
species.  In  this  it  is  not  essentially  differen 
from  other  climbing  trees  and  plants,  but  th< 
way  the  matador  sets  about  it  is  peculiar,  an< 
produces  certainly  a  disagreeable  impression 
It  springs  up  close  to  the  tree  on  which  it  in 
tends  to  fix  itself,  and  the  wood  of  its  stem  growi 
by  spreading  itself  like  a  plastic  mould  over  on< 
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side  of  the  trunk  of  its  supporter.  It  then 
puts  forth,  from  each  side,  an  arm-like  branch, 
which  grows  rapidly,  and  looks  as  though  a 
stream  of  sap  were  flowing  and  hardening  as  it 
went.  This  adheres  closely  to  the#trunk  of  the 
victim,  and  the  two  arms  meet  on  the  opposite 
side  and  blend  together.  These  arms  are  put 
forth  at  somewhat  irregular  intervals  in  mount- 
ing upwards,  and  the  victim,  when  its  strangler 
is  full  grown,  becomes  tightly  clasped  by  a 
number  of  inflexible  rings.  These  rings  grad- 
ually grow  larger  as  the  murderer  flourishes, 
rearing  its  crown  of  foliage  to  the  sky  mingled 
with  that  of  its  neighbor,  and  in  course  of  time 
they  kill  it  by  stopping  the  flow  of  its  sap. 
The  strange  spectacle  then  remains  of  the 
selfish  parasite  clasping  in  its  arms  the  lifeless 
and  decaying  body  of  its  victim,  which  had 
been  a  help  to  its  own  growth.  Its  ends  have 
been  served — it  has  flowered  and  fruited,  repro- 
duced and  disseminated  its  kind,  and  now,  when 
the  dead  trunk  moulders  away,  its  own  end 
approaches ;  its  support  is  gone,  and  itself  also 
falls." 

The  Murderer  Sipo  merely  exhibits,  in  a 
more  conspicuous  manner  than  usual,  the  strug- 
gle which  necessarily  exists  amongst  vegetable 
life  in  these  crowded  forests,  where  individual 
is  competing  with  individual,  and  species  with 
species,  all  striving  to  reach  light  and  air  in 
order  to  unfold  their  leaves  and  perfect  their 
organs  of  fructification.  All  species  entail  in 
their  successful  struggles  the  injury  or  destruc- 
tion of  $aany  of  their  neighbors  or  supporters, 
but  the  process  is  not  in  others  so  speaking  to 
the  eye  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  matador.  The 
efforts  to  spread  their  roots  are  as  strenuous  in 
some  plants  and  trees  as  the  struggle  to  mount 
upwards  is  in  others.  From  these  apparent 
strivings  result  the  buttressed  stems,  the  dang- 
ling air  roots,  and  other  similar  phenomena. 

The  impenetrability  of  primeval  forests,  their 
non-adaptation  to  the  human  species,  and  the 
rivalry  of  vegetation,  are  not  their  only  almost 
peculiar  and  certainly  striking  phenomena. 
The  climbing  character  of  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals is  equally  remarkable.  The  tendency  to 
climb,  forced  upon  specific  creations  by  the 
necessities  of  circumstance— the  getting  up  in 
so  dense  a  vegetation  to  light  and  air — is  pecu- 
liarly attested  by  the  fact  that  climbing  trees 
do  not  form  any  particular  family  or  genus. 
There  is  no  order  of  plants  whose  especial  habit 
it  is  to  climb,  but  species  of  many  and  of  the 
most  diverse  families,  the  bulk  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  not  climbers,  seem  to  have  been  driven 
by  circumstances  to  adopt  this  habit.  The  or- 
ders Leguminosae,  the  Guttiferae,  Bignoniaceae, 
Moraceae,  and  others,  furnish  the  greater  num- 
ber. There  is  even  a  climbing  genu  of  palms, 
(Desmoncus),  the  species  of  which  are  called, 
in  the  Tupi  language,  Jacitara.    These  have 


slender,  thickly  spined,  and  flexuous  stems, 
which  twine  about  the  taller  trees  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  grow  to  an  incredible  length. 
The  leaves,  which  have  the  ordinary  pinnate 
shape  characteristic  of  the  family,  are  emitted 
from  the  stems  at  long  intervals,  instead  of 
being  collected  into  a  dense  crown,  and  have 
at  their  tips  a  number  of  long  recurved  spines. 
These  structures  are  excellent  contrivances  to 
enable  the  trees  to  secure  themselves  by 
climbing  j  but  they  are  a  great  nuisance  to  the 
traveller,  for  they  sometimes  hang  over  the 
pathway  and  catch  the  hat  or  clothes,  dragging 
off  the  one  or  tearing  the  other  as  he  passes. 
The  trees  that  do  not  climb  are  for  the  same 
reasons  exceedingly  tall,  and  their  trunks  are 
everywhere  linked  together  by  the  woody  flexi- 
ble stems  of  climbing  and  creeping  trees,  whose 
foliage  is  far  away  above,  mingled  with  that  of 
the  taller  independent  trees.  Some  are  twisted 
in  strands,  like  cables,  others  have  thick  stems 
contorted  in  every  variety  of  shape,  entwining, 
snake-like,  round  the  tree  trunks,  or  forming 
gigantic  loops  and  coils  among  the  larger  bran- 
ches ;  others,  again,  are  of  zig-zag  shape,  or 
indented  like  the  steps  of  a  staircase,  sweeping 
from  the  ground  to  a  giddy  height. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HINTS  FOR  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

The  body  enfeebled  by  disease  is  disturbed 
by  influences  so  slight  as  to  be  unnoticed  by  a 
person  in  health,  and  hence  there  is  much  suf- 
fering in  the  sick  room,  which  might  be  alle- 
viated by  attention  to  a  few  particulars  which 
are  often  overlooked.  The  invalid  should  oc- 
cupy the  most  capacious,  airy  and  cheerful 
apartment  in  the  house,  if  possible  away  from 
the  noise  made  by  household  operations,  and 
where  the  odors  from  cooking  can  be  excluded. 
The  smell  of  food  is  nauseating  in  many  instan- 
ces, and  in  others  it  stimulates  a  craving  which 
it  would  be  improper  to  gratify.  Usually  there 
is"  too  great  dread  of  fresh  air  for  the  sick.  We 
have  seen  every  crack  in  the  doors  and  win- 
dows carefully  stopped,  when  the  hurried 
breathing,  flushed  cheeks  and  uneasy  restless- 
ness of  the  fevered  sufferer  plainly  showed  that 
the  disease  was  aggravated  by  breathing  the 
poisoned  atmosphere.  Draughts  of  air  direct- 
ly upon  the  person  are  to  be  avoided,  but  the 
sick,  even  more  than  those  in  health,  require 
abundance  of  fresh  pure  air. 

Plain  ceilings  are  always  preferable  to  pa- 
pered walls  for  sleeping  rooms,  and  especially 
for  the  sick  room.  The  eye  of  the  nervous  in- 
valid will  be  fatigued  by  following  the  figures 
of  the  paper,  and  very  often  the  disturbed  ima- 
gination of  the  sufferer  will  see  in  them  the 
most  grotesque  and  hideous  forms.  The  room 
should  be  carpeted,  or  in  summer  it  may  be 
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covered  with  India-matting,  which  gives  the  ap 
pearance  of  coolness.  The  furniture  should 
be  convenient  without  superfluous  articles,  to 
avoid  much  dusting  and  arranging.  Medicines 
and  other  articles  incident  to  sickness  should  be 
kept  out  of  sight  \  it  is  almost  enough  to  make 
a  well  person  sick  to  see  a  long  array  of  bottles 
tea-cups,  etc.,  upon  the  mantel  shelf,  or  on 
chairs  about  the  room. 

Kind  friends  are  frequently  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  convalescence  of  a  patient.  They  want  to 
see  him,  to  express  their  sympathy,  cheer  him 
up,  or  perhaps  to  recommend  some  new  reme 
dy.    Very  few  if  any  visits  should  be  allowed 
in  severe  cases  of  indisposition,  and  none  ex 
cept  with  the  consent  of  the  attending  physi 
cian.    Such  calls  should  be  made  in  the  morn 
ing,  before  the  patient  is  fatigued,  and  the 
vistor  should  introduce  only  pleasant  topics  of 
conversation  if  talking  be  allowable.  None 
but  the  most  thoughtless  would  remark  upon 
the  ill  appearance,  or  endeavor  to  entertain  him 
with  an  account  of  the  visitor's  sufferings  under 
similar  circumstances.    The  nurse,  especially 
should  maintain  a  quiet  but  cheerful  demeanor 
All  unnecessary  motions,  such  as  rocking  in 
the  chair,  trotting  with  the  foot,  and  noise  of 
rattling  paper,  coughing,  blowing  the  nose,  etc. 
should.be  avoided.    The  aim  should  be  in  every 
way  to  administer  to  the  comfort  of  the  sufferer, 
and  thus  keep  him  in  the  most  favorable  cir 
cumstances  for  recovery. — American  Agricul- 
turist. 

SILK. 

It  is  an  interesting  historical  fact,  that  al 
though  the  rearing  of  silkworms  and  the  unrav 
elling  of  the  thread  from  them  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  articles  of  dress  was  first  practised 
by  the  Chinese,  the  introduction  of  this  branch 
of  industry  into  Europe  was  due  to  Justinian 
who,  in  the  year  550,  first  succeeded  in  having 
the  eggs  brought  to  Constantinople.  Mulberry- 
trees  were  planted,  and  every  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  rearing  of  the  insects.  In  a  subse 
quent  reign,  we  are  informed  by.  (ribbon,  that 
such  was  the  progress  made,  that  China  silk 
was  successfully  competed  with  by  the  new  in- 
dustry. Spreading  into  Greece,  it  did  not  ex- 
tend further  until  the  12th  century,  when,  on 
the  sacking  of  Corinth  and  Athens  by  the  King 
of  Sicily,  it  was  introduced  into  Italy,  and  from 
thence,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century, 
the  rearing  of  silkworms  was  first  prosecuted  in 
the  South  of  France.  There  it  was  deemed 
of  such  importance  by  Henry  IV.  that  he  re- 
warded persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  for  twelve  years  with  pa- 
tents of  nobility.  The  value  of  silk  at  Rome 
in  Julius  Caesar's  time  was  that  of  gold  j  a  pound 
of  silk  being  worth  the  same  weight  of  the  pre- 
cious metal.    Justinian's  labor  was  not  in  vain, 


as  Europe  has  since  realized  its  advantages,  am 
it  is  now  a  remarkable,  but  for  Turkish  econc 
mists  a  gratifying,  fact  that  at  the  present  da; 
the  district  of  Brousa  occupies  the  foremost  rani 
for  the  production  of  this  valuable  filament.— j 
Levant  Herald, 


Flax. — The  flax  crop  in  Pennsylvania,  thi 
year,  will  be  larger  than  ever  before  raised  ii 
this  State,  and  inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  besl 
mode  of  disposing  of  it.  One  of  our  exchange) 
advises  the  farmer,  after  threshing  out  the  seed 
to  stack  the  straw  carefully,  protect  the  stackij 
with  boards,  or  a  good  thatch,  and  await  thd 
coming  of  customers,  who  will  appear  between 
this  and  the  close  of  the  year.  It  Is  important 
that  the  straw  be  kept  dry,  otherwise  it  will 
rot,  and  the  fibre  be  destroyed.  From  present 
appearances  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  wil 
be  a  demand  for  every  ton  of  flax  raised,  and 
farmers  will  do  well  to  preserve  all  their  strati 
in  good  condition.  The  preparation  of  fibre 
had  better  be  left  for  those  who  make  that  theii 
special  business.  In  view  of  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  flax,  consequent  upon  the  suspen- 
sion of  cotton-growing,  we  advise  our  inventive 
readers  to  examine  and  see  if  they  cannot  pro- 
duce improvements  in  flax-dressing  machinery. 
The  field  for  this  class  of  inventions  seems  to 
be  a  good  one. 


Singular  Discovery  near  Westminster  \ 
Abbey. — A  very  curious  case  of  discovery  off 
hidden  treasure  has  just  come  to  light.  Work-! 
men  are  employed  in  pulling  down  some  old 
houses  adjoining  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
other  day,  while  so  employed,  one  of  them 
found  in  a  groin  of  an  arch  a  number  of  rose; 
nobles  of  Edward  IV's  reign.  The  man  ap-j. 
pears  to  have  sold  them  for  £75,  and  shared!]1*5 
the  money  with  his  fellow  workmen. 

EE 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  old  stock  and  recently  i  ^ 
ground  al  $5  75  a  $6  00,  and  fresh  ground  extra  at 
$6  25.  The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  range m 
from  $5  00  for  low  grade  superfine  up  to  $8  25  for  fe 
extra  frmily  and  fancy  brands.  There  is  no  move-  *!! 
ment  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal— we  quote  $5  88 
for  the  former,  and  $4  00  for  the  latter. 

Grain. — The  demand  for  Wheat  is  less  active. 
Sales  of  2800  bushels  new  Red  at  $1  40  ;  old  Penn- 
sylvania do.  at  $1  35,  and  Kentucky  White  $1  45  a 
$1  70.  New  Rye  is  quoted  at  97  cts.,  and  old  at 
i>l  00.  Corn  is  in  request ;  sales  of  yellow  at  95 
cents  and  Western  mixedat  93  cents.  Oats — New 
Delaware  and  Penna.  sold  at  73  a  75  ct.s.  Last  said 
of  Barley  at  $1  15  a  $1  25  and  of  Malt  at  $1  62. 

Seeds. — Last  sales  of  Clover  at$6  50  per  64  lbs.» 
Flaxseed  $2  45  to  2  50  per  bushel ;  Timothy  at  $2  75 
3  00. 
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MEMOIRS  OP  THE  LIPE  OP  JAMES  GOUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  467.) 

Previous  to  my  marriage,  a  small  lot  of 
ground  offering  for  building  on,  which  was  very 
convenient  to.  my  school,  and  the  carpenter 
reckoning  he  could  run  up  a  neat  small  house 
for  a  sum  I  could  then  spare,  (having  in  my 
employment  in  Bristol  and  here  saved  so  much,) 
I  adventured  in  conjunction  with  a  friend  to 
take  the  ground  and  build  upon  it,  and  the 
house  was  finished  a  few  weeks  after  our  mar- 
riage ;  but  the  cost  of  it  came  to  double  the 
sum  the  carpenter  had  proposed  it  might  be 
built  for.    This  and  some  other  things  filled 
me  with  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  I  became 
rery  dull  and  dejected  in  my  mind  in  conside- 
'ation  of  my  circumstances,  finding  I  had  gone 
oo  far,  and  owed  what  I  was  not  able  to  pay. 
|,  lowever,  as  my  intentions  were  honest,  and 
m  ny  anxiety  great  that  I  might  not  by  any  mis- 
Si  induct  blemish  the  truth,  which  I  had  been 
[instructed  so  highly  to  prize,  by  exerted  en- 
rti  leavors,  with  industry  and  frugality,  and  through 
livine  assistance,  in  some  time  I  got  over  this 
ifficulty,  and  paid  every  farthing.  * 
It  may  perhaps  appear  to  some,  that  the  re- 
ording  of  such  transactions,  is  of  little  import- 
nce  or  edification  to  uninterested  readers  j  but 
3  hath  not  appeared  so  to  me.    The  account  of 
aese  difficulties  which  for  want  of  due  care 
nd  foresight,  and  a  constant,  steady  and  deep 
btention  to  the  unerring  Guide,  we  fall  into, 
lough  more  humiliating,  may  perhaps  be  no 


less  useful  for  caution,  than  those  experiences 
which  we  can  review  with  more  heart-felt  sat- 
isfaction are  for  encouragement  and  imitation. 
Truth  hath  ever  led  integrity,  punctuality  and 
upright  dealing  in  our  outward  affairs,  and  to 
limit  ourselves  to  few  exigencies,  and  an  hum- 
ble condition  in  life,  rather  than  invade  or 
risk  the  properties  of  other  men.  We  cannot 
all  get  a  deal  of  the  treasures  of  this  world 
(nor  is  a  deal  necessary  to  our  well  being.  "  A 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  he  possesseth  ")  but  we  may  all  live 
on  a  little,  if  our  minds  be  kept  humble,  and 
the  sensual  appetites  be  subjected  to  the  cross 
of  Christ.  Now  my  view  in  relating  how  I  was 
(undesignedly  indeed)  involved  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  is  for  a  caution  to  unexperienced 
young  persons,  to  be  very  considerate  and  care- 
ful in  their  expenses,  that  they  be  neither  lav- 
ished on  things  needless  or  superfluous,  nor  in 
things  otherwise  convenient  and  lawful,  in  a 
measure  disproportionate  to  their  ability  to  sup- 
port clearly  out  of  their  own,  with  honor,  reputa- 
tion and  a  good  conscience ;  (for  in  this  cir- 
cumstance things  lawful  in  themselves  are  not 
lawful  or  expedient  for  them)  that  so  the  pro- 
fession of  truth  may  not  suffer  reproach  by 
their  miscarriage,  as  it  hath  done  by  that  of 
too  many  others,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
honest  and  right-minded  of  our  religious  so- 
ciety. 

Furthermore,  the  narrative  of  these  diflicul- 
ties and  anxieties,  that  attended  my  first  setting 
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out  in  the  married  state,  seems  to  me  to  convey 
this  instructive  intelligence  to  all  single  young 
persons,  who  have  not  good  patrimonies,  or  are 
not  yet  well  settled  in  some  business,  proper  to 
maintain  a  family,  that  if  they  would  do  well 
in  the  world,  they  should  not  be  hasty  in  this 
weighty  affair ;  but  consider  wisely  before  they 
proceed  toward  it.  While  single  they  have  only 
themselves  to  care  for,  and  if  they  keep  their 
hearts  staid  upon  the  Lord  (which  is  far  easier 
for  them  to  do,  than  when  weighed  down  under 
a  load  of  care  and  encumbrances)  and  come  up 
faithfully  in  the  way  of  their  duty,  they  will 
be  happy.  And  by  all  means  let  them  beware 
of  entering  into  this  most  interesting  engage- 
ment, which  is  for  life,  on  which  the  happiness 
or  unhappiness  of  this  life  very  principally 
depends,  and  by  which  that  of  the  next  may  be 
very  materially  promoted  or  retarded,  till  they 
see  that  in  due  season  the  Lord  opens  their 
way,  and  conducts  them  in  it.  Then  the  mar- 
riage will  be  honorable,  the  married  will  be 
like-minded,  standing  in  the  counsel  of  best 
wisdom,  will  be  truly  helpmeets  to  each  other 
both  in  their  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns  ; 
joining  together  with  united  and  prepared 
hearts  in  religious  and  family  duties,  and 
strengthening  each  others'  hands  for  every  good 
word  and  work;  minding  the  in-speaking  word, 
more  than  the  attention  or  opinions,  the  appro- 
bation or  censures  of  the  world.  Such  if  they 
have  but  little  of  earthly  treasure  are  happily 
married.  But  on  any  other  terms,  whether 
married  or  unmarried,  people  are  not  in  a  good 
way.  And  it  is  infinitely  better  to  be  married  to 
Ohrist,  than  to  be  married  ever  so  grandly  in  the 
world  out  of  the  divine  counsel  and  covenant. 

As  I  had  a  religious  desire  in  my  choice,  and 
that  I  might  be  rightly  directed  therein,  I  had 
a  reason  on  the  whole,  (notwithstanding  these 
outward  discouragements  aforementioned,)  to 
hope  that  I  was  so.  For  my  wife  was  the  child 
of  good  parents,  from  whom  she  received  a  re- 
ligious education,  of  orderly  conversation,  in- 
nocent and  well  inclined,  and  we  were  in  a  good 
degree  favored  together  of  the  Lord,  she  being 
free  to  give  me  up  to  every  service  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  engage  in.  Upon  my  first  visit 
to  her,  the  sense  of  truth  and  the  solid  edifying 
conversation  of  her  worthy  parents  deeply  fixed 
the  best  impressions  on  my  spirit,  so  that  on 
my  return  home  to  Cork  (twenty  computed 
miles)  my  thankful  heart  was  like  a  cup  filled, 
the  tears  of  divine  joy  overflowed,  and  ran  down 
my  cheeks  the  greatest  part  of  the  way.  In 
this  thankful  frame  I  reached  Cork,  and  my 
friends  there,  who  generally  had  a  love  for  me, 
were  pleased  to  see  me,  and  to  hear  such  ac- 
count as  I  had  to  give.  But  then  this  good 
went  off,  and  the  instability  of  nature  succeeded 
in  a  great  degree,  though  still  mixed,  with  a 
reverent  view  to  the  better  part. 


(1739.)  About  four  months  after  our  mar- 
riage, being  at  a  meeting  at  Youghal,  my  heart 
was  browed  in  reverent  fear,  and  filled  with  the 
sweet  influence  of  God's  universal  love,  it  then 
appeared  to  be  my  duty,  in  the  clearness  of 
that  light  and  strength  of  that  love ;  to  call 
to,  and  invite  those  present  to  come  to  Christ, 
and  yield  grateful  obedience  to  his  laws.  I  had 
been,  for  several  years  before,  fully  persuaded 
that  this  would  be  required"  of  me  as  ar  duty, 
and  had  desired  never  to  dare  venture  upon  it 
till  it  should  be  required. 

Upon  this  duty  being  clearly  presented  to 
me  in  this  meeting,  discouragements  and  obsta- 
cles poured  into  my  mind  in  abundance,  such 
as  that  if  I  should  deliver  the  words  impressed 
I  should  then  be  exposed  to  much  speculation 
and  become  the  immediate  subject  of  con  versa 
tion  among  such  as  love  to  catch  and  propagate 
matter  of  amusement;  that  perhaps  the  like 
duty  might  never  be  required  of  me  again,  an 
in  that  case  I  should  be  likely  to  be  remarked 
and  talked  of  for  many  years,  as  one  who  ha 
begun  and  not  gone  on.  Instances  occurre 
of  such  as  had  preached  amongst  us  for  a  time 
and  had  either  dropped  it  and  fallen  away,  o 
had  on  one  account  or  another,  incurred  a  pub 
lie  and  general  dislike  or  disgrace,  and  thai 
therefore  it  might  be  safer  and  better  for  me 
to  rest  quiet  with  good  wishes  for  the  people 
and  to  exhort  in  a  more  private  way,  as  I  might 
have  opportunity,  and  a  fresh  concern  on  mj 
mind.  These  grounds  of  hesitation  detainee 
me  till  a  Friend  kneeled  down  to  conclude  the 
meeting  in  prayer. 

I  then  saw  clearly  that  if  the  meeting  shoulc 
break  up  without  my  uttering  the  exhortation 
which  was  fixed  with  so  much  weight  on  nn 
mind,  I  should  unavoidably  incur  the  stingij 
of  conscious  guilt,  and  the  crime  of  disobedi 
ence. 

Therefore  not  attending  {o  the  Friend's  pub 
lie  prayer,  my  mind  was  earnestly  and  closel 
exercised  in  mental  supplication  to  the  Almighty 
that  he  would  abilitate  me  to  be  faithful, 
had  a  hard  struggle  and  conflict  on  this  oeca 
sion ;  but  at  length  the  power  of  divine  fait] 
prevailed,  to  the  shutting  out  and  putting  t 
silence  all  manner  of  discouraging  apprehen 
sions.    And  when  the  prayer  was  ended 
durst  not  sit  down,  fearing  I  should  not  hav 
power  to  rise  again  in  time ;  but  turning  abou 
to  the  meeting,  and  seeing  some  of  the  peopl 
staring  me  in  the  face,  such  was  my  weakness 
that  I  raised  up  my  hat,  and  holding  it  befor 
my  face,  I  spoke  the  words,  which  had  lai 
with  weight  on  my  mind  and  sat  down.  I 
flood  of  divine  joy  poured  into  my  heart,  an 
filled  it  all  the  day ;  I  went  in  this  frame  ( 
mind  into  several  Friends'  families,  and  m 
heart  being  still  melted  with  divine  love,  th 
tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness  flowed  down  m, 
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cheeks,  which  some  ignorantly  mistook  for 
trouble  of  mind,  saying  one  to  another,  they 
pitied  me. 

It  was  indeed  a  memorable  day  to  me  ;  for  I 
seemed  to  myself  to  be  raised  above  the  sordid 
and  sinful  inhabitants  of  this  world,  and  to  be 
admitted  a  partner  of  the  blessed  society  of 
saints  and  angels,  and  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect  through  entire  obedience  rendered  to 
their  God. 

I  had  full  assurance  in  myself  that  if  then 
sudden  death  should  seize  me,  I  should  imme- 
diately go  to  that  blessed  society,  to  live  in  a 
holy  and  happy  communion  with  them  forever, 
to  adore  that  God  and  Sovereign,  who  had  so 
infinitely  favored  us.  And  this  is  the  very 
nature  of  that  truly  excellent  religion  which 
our  dear  Redeemer  came  to  bless  mankind  with. 

I  might  give  some  small  account  of  services, 
and  good  effects  arising  from  my  thus  obeying 
the  divine  manifestation  ;  but  accounts  of  that 
kind  I  leave  to  those,  who  have  steered  more 
steadily  than  I  have  done,  and  think  it  more 
proper  for  me  to  look  to  the  other  side  of  my 
case,  and  that  with  shame  and  confusion  of 
heart,  mixed  with  humble  admiration  of  divine 
Goodness,  which  has  hitherto  indeed  been 
great,  and  blest  me  with  a  few  heavenly  and 
good  days,  wherein  I  should  not  have  been 
afraid  of  death,  or  of  the  awful  and  tremendous 
judgment  which  is  to  follow  it.  Oh  !  that  I  may 
(through  faithfulness  on  my  part)  attain  the 
like  again,  and  that  my  last  day  may  be  my 
best  day  !  But  alas,  a  consciousness  of  infi- 
delity in  divers  respects  is  my  present  compan- 
ion, though  not  with  my  will  or  by  design ; 
but  through  want  of  maintaining  a  proper 
vigilance  and  devotion,  and  thereby  losing  the 
fortitude,  which  I  have  sometimes  been  invested 
with. 

Many  of  our  dear  honorable  friends  of  the 
first  generation  in  our  Society,  appear  from  the 
time  they  were  drawn  to  the  pure  fountain  of 
light,  life  and  love,  to  have  adhered  thereto 
with  immovable  steadfastness  to  their  last  mo- 
ments; and  a  few  I  have  known  in  my  time, 
that  have  greatly  arisen,  and  steadily  persevered 
(considering  the  degeneracy  of  the  age)  in  a 
faithful  attachment  of  soul  to  that  grace  and 
truth  which  is  come  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  that 
have  washed  their  robes  white  in  his  blood, 
and  have  kept  their  garments  unspotted ;  but 
very  few  that  have  come  up  to  this  height,  and 
so  continued  as  with  their  feet  fixed  upon  Mount 
Sion :  very  few  that  have  got  over  the  oppos- 
ing mountains  of  human  respect,  selfish  re- 
gards, sensual  appetites,  desires  of  the  ease, 
honors,  or  profits  of  this  world ;  all  which  tend 
to  debase  the  soul,  darken  the  judgment, 
eclipse  the  brightness  of  heavenly  light ;  blunt 
the  edge  of  godly  resolutions,  and  contract  the 
corrupting  leaven  and  spirit  of  the  world. 


It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  many  in  our 
age,  even  of  the  anointed  sons  and  servants  of 
the  Lord,  have  by  these  means  gradually  de- 
clined and  dwindled,  and  at  length  totally  fall- 
en off,  as  Judas  did  from  Christ,  and  Deruas 
from  his  faithful  apostle,  and  made  shipwreck 
of  faith  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  brought 
lasting  disgrace  on  themselves,  and  that  good 
cause,  in  which  they  had  been  humbly  and 
honestly  engaged.  Yet  truth  changes  not;  it 
is  the  same  still,  and  still  able  to  preserve  from 
falling,  to  build  up,  and  give  an  inheritance 
among  the  sanctified. 

I  remember  that  the  above  considerations 
made  me  earnestly  pray,  that  since  I  had 
given  up,  and  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  I 
might  never  look  back  to  Sodom  again,  like 
Lot's  wife ;  but  rather  suffer  anything  in  this 
world,  than  disgrace  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 

Encouraged  as  above,  I  proceeded  to  minister 
in  public  meetings  when  I  had  something  given 
for  that  end,  through  which  exercise  my  gift 
became  gradually  enlarged.  But  alas  !  I  too 
often  made  false  steps  in  my  public  ministry, 
as  well  as  in  my  thoughts,  words  and  actions 
in  private  conduct,  for  want  of  self-love  being 
more  mortified,' and  subjected  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  which  teaches  Divine  wisdom. 

Being  of  an  active  natural  disposition,  it  be- 
came a  cross  to  me  to  be  silent,  when  it  was 
best  to  be  so.  And  sometimes  after  I  stood  up 
I  continued  too  long,  till  the  testimony,  as  to 
the  life  of  it,  flattened  and  grew  tedious  to  the 
hearers.  I  wanted,  too,  to  imitate  some  others, 
who,  I  thought,  preached  finely.  Thus  the  enemy 
of  man's  happiness  continually  seeks  to  tempt 
every  class  in  the  church  militant.  As  the 
eye  is  kept  single  to  the  holy  Head,  and  the 
body  full  of  light,  in  the  light  he  is  discovered 
in  all  his  approaches  and  transformations ;  but 
I  was  not  constantly  enough  on  my  guard 
against  his  stratagems,  and  therefore  was  some- 
times seduced  even  to  think  I  did  well,  when 
I  was  zealous,  though  not  according  to  the 
knowledge,  nor  to  the  honor  of  the  great  name 
of  Christ  our  Lord;  for  he  is  most  honored  by 
the  subjection  of  self;  and  by  divine  love, 
coupled  with  humility  and  patience. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Good  Actions. — When  we  have  practiced 
good  actions  awhile,  they  become  easy;  and 
when  they  are  easy,  we  begin  to  take  pleasure 
in  them  ;  and  when  they  please  us,  we  do  them 
frequently;  and  by  frequency  of  acts,  they  grow 
into  habit* — Tillotson. 


Unfounded  prejudices  are  often  imbibed, 
when  a  little  examination  into  the  true  bear- 
ing of  a  case  would  prevent  our  thinking  evil 
of  a  brother. 
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From  Friendly  Sketches  in  America,  by  Wm.  Talleck. 
MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  OLD  RE- 
CORDS OF  VARIOUS  AMERICAN  MEETINGS  OF 
FRIENDS. 

In  addition  to  the  extracts  which  I  copied 
personally  from  the  original  records  of  Burling- 
ton, it  may  be  interesting  to  subjoin  some  others 
of  a  miscellaneous  character,  but  all  tending  to 
show  the  liberty  and  absence  of  formalism  in 
Primitive  Quakerism,  and  its  forbearing,  broth- 
erly love.  They  also  prove  that  human  nature 
was  just  the  same  in  their  day  as  in  our  own, 
and  that,  like  all  other  good  men,  in  all  ages, 
the  early  Friends  had  their  faults,  mistakes, 
and  weaknesses.  These  extracts  are  from 
printed  copies  of  the  original  manuscripts,  and 
the  orthography  is  modernized. 

Discipline  to  be  instituted. — A.  D.  1676. — 
Thirdhaven  Monthly  Meeting,  Maryland.  "  At 
a  man's  meeting,  at  John  Pitt's,  it  is  agreed 
that  John  Taylor  do  keep  Friends'  books  and 
write  the  concerns  of  Friends  in  their  men's 
meeting;  this  order  to  be  entered  in  all  the 
monthly  meeting  books,  day  of  month,  and  ac- 
count of  all  things  Friends  were  concerned  in ; 
the  Friends'  names  that  did  go  to  exhort  such 
as  do  walk  disorderly  ;  the  answers  of  such  as 
were  spoken  to,  and  also  the  time  set  down ; 
also  such  as  declare  their  intentions  of  marriage; 
if  any  man  or  woman  hunt  after  one  another, 
and  then  leave  one  another  and  go  to  others." 

Acknowledgment  of  quarrelling. — 1684. — 
At  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Philadelphia.  "  At  a  quarterly  meeting 
held  at  William  Biles's  house,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting,  L.  B.  brought  in  his 
paper  of  condemnation  for  quarrelling  and 
fighting  with  some  of  his  servants ;  and  at  his 
request  it  was  read  and  accepted,  and  he  ad- 
vised to  read  it  according, — as  he  said  it  had 
been  on  his  mind  both  in  the  meeting  and 
(meeting-house)  court." 

Order  in  meetings  for  discipline. — 1686. — 
At  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  west  of  Phila- 
delphia. "  Some  discourse  hath  been  at  this 
meeting  touching  such  as  hold  discourses  eith- 
er private  or  public  in  meetings  of  busines, 
having  no  relation  to  the  business  on  hand, 
and  run  in  and  out  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
meeting.  It  is  ordered  that  such  may  be  spo- 
ken to  as  a  warning,  that  Friends  may  behave 
themselves  decently  in  their  duty  towards  God 
and  man.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  men  and 
women  meet  distinctly  apart  from  one  another 
from  this  time." 

Adjourned  quarterly  meeting. — 1687. — At 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  near  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  "  Inasmuch  as  the  next  quarterly 
meeting  and  Philadelphia  Fair  fall  both  on  one 
day,  it  is  agreed  to  propose  the  deferring  of  it 
for  one  week,  and  it  be  signified  to  Neshamony 
Friends  for  their  concurrence." 


Mutual  construction  of  a  Meeting -house. — 
1689.— At  Darby  Monthly  Meeting,  south  of 
Philadelphia.  "  Ordered,  that  all  belonging  to 
this  meeting  shall  come,  every  one,  a  day,  to 
work  at  the  meeting-house  (to  be  constructed 
of  wood) ;  and  that  four  come  of  a  day  until 
the  work  be  done." 

Selection  of  attenders  of  meetings  for  disci- 
pline.-—1691.— At  Middletown  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, near  Bristol, "  Pa.  "  It  is  ordered  that 
Friends  of  the  monthly  meeting  for  time  to 
come  do  always  inspect  and  take  care  who 
there  be  that  stay  (after  meetings  for  worship) 
and  attend  the  meeting  (for  discipline)  ;  to  the 
intent  that  none  that'  are  of  an  airy  spirit  may 
be  suffered  to  stay  there,  but  that  they  may  be 
spoke  to,  if  any  such  there  be,  by  some  Friends, 
to  withdraw." 

Contributions  for  a  roof. — 1698. — At  Third- 
haven  Monthly  Meeting,  in  Maryland.  "  This 
meeting  desires  that  John  Stacy  may  be  agreed 
to  cover  this  meeting-house ;  and  John  Pem- 
berton  has  promised  three  hundred  (30d.) 
thirty-penny  nails,  and  one  thousand  received, 
and  four  thousand  tenpenny  (ones);  and 
Thomas  Edmundson  has  promised  to  give  tim- 
ber to  cover  it."  "John  Stacy  having  covered 
and  ceiled  our  great  meeting-house,  there  is 
due  unto  him  2,500  pounds  of  tobacco ;  which 
is  to  be  paid  as  follows  (by  the  neighboring 
meetings)  : — Choptank,  500  lbs. ;  Thirdhaven, 
1,000  lbs. ;  Bayside,  500  lbs. ;  Tuckahoe,  500 
lbs." 

Quietness  in  meeting. — 1699. — At  Middle- 
town  Monthly  Meeting,  near  Bristol  Pa.  "  The 
meeting  having  under  consideration  the  inde- 
cent sitting  and  settling  of  our  meetings,  doth 
order  that  public  Friends  do  sit  in  the  galleries, 
and  the  elder  Friends  with  them,  or  below  the' 
galleries;  and  that  our  women  Friends  take 
one  side  of  the  house  and  the  men -the  other; 
and  that  all  sit  with  their  faces  towards  the 
galleries ;  and  that  the  meeting  be  kept  below, 
and  a  fire  made  above  for  such  as  are  weak, 
through  sickness,  or  age,  or  otherwise,  to  warm 
at,  and  come  down  again  modestly,  and  keep 
the  meeting  soberly." 

Wolves.— 1693.— At  Radnor  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, near  Philadelphia.  "  It  is  ordered  by  this 
meeting  and  consent  of  the  townships  ot 
Haverford  and  Radnor,  in  pursuance  of  a  law 
in  that  case  made,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  townships  should  pay  one  shilling  in  the 
hundred  towards  the  taking  of  wolves." 

Treble  acknowledgement. — 1722.-— At  New 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  *<  TV.  B.  ap- 
peared and  delivered  a  paper  condemning  his 
forepast  actions,  which  was  accepted  ;  and  the 
said  W.  B.  is  ordered  to  be  present  at  the 
reading  of  the  said  paper  in  two  public  meet- 
ings— the  one  at  New  Garden,  the  other  at  Not- 
tingham." 
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Charity  before  censure. — 1724. — At  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting.  u  Advised,  that 
Friends,  in  meetings  for  business,  watch  over 
their  own  spirits,  that  no  indecent  warmth  get 
in,  whereby  the  understanding  may  be  hurried 
and  hindered  from  a  regular  judgment  on  the 
affair  before  the  meeting;  so  that  it  maybe 
seen  by  all  that  the  restoring  spirit  of  meekness 
and  Christian  love  abounds,  before  church  cen- 
sure comes,  and  that  a  Gospel  spirit  is  the 
spring  and  motive  to  all  our  performances,  as 
well  in  discipline  as  worship." 

Form  of  disoionment. — 1739. — At  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  "  R.  T.  acknowledges 
that  he  hath  joined  himself  to  another  Society, 
and  thinks  that  he  shall  not  come  to  our  meet- 
ings any  more.  Therefore  this  meeting  doth 
esteem  the  said  R.  to  be  no  member  of  our  So- 
ciety." 

Acknowledgement  of  assaidt. — 1751.  —  At 
Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting,  Delaware. 
"Friends,  Whereas  I  contended  with  my  neigh- 
bor, W.  S.,  for  what  I  apprehended  to  be  my 
right,  by  endeavoring  to  turn  a  certain  stream  of 
water  into  its  natural  course,  till  it  arose  to  a  per- 
sonal difference  in  which  dispute  I  gave  way  to 
warmth  of  temper  so  far  as  to  put  my  friend  W. 
into  the  pond  ;  for  which  action  of  mine,  being 
contrary  to  the  good  order  of  Friends,  I  am 
sorry,  and  desire,  through  Divine  assistance,  to 
live  in  unity  with  him  for  the  future.  From 
your  friend,  J.  W." 

Exhortation  to  right  discipline. — 1758. — At 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  :  "  Dear  Friends, 
in  a  deep  sense  of  the  suffering  of  Truth  in 
divers  branches  of  its  testimony, — by  the  too 
great  neglect  of  the  discipline  and  advices  of 
this  meeting,  which,  if  received  and  attended 
to.  in  true  love  and  charity,  would  preserve 
from  slighting  and  laying  waste  that  precious 
testimony  given  us  to  bear  ;  and  for  which  our 
forefathers  and  elders  suffered  so  much,  and 
some  of  them  even  sealed  with  their  blood, — 
we  fervently  exhort  Friends  to  arise  and  re- 
build the  waste,  places,  each  cheerfully  doing 
their  proper  part  of  the  work,  remembering 
that  the  service  is  the  Lord's." 

Religious  family  visits. — 1709. — At  Falls, 
Monthly  Meeting.  "  It  having  been  proposed 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  Friends  to  be 
appointed  in  each  quarter  of  this  meeting,  to 
visit  every  particular  family  of  Friends,  and 
inquire  into  their  state  in  relation  to  the  Truth ; 
and  this  meeting  having  weightily  considered 
the  matter,  do  agree  that  it  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, and  that  it  will  be  of  service  to  the 
Truth." 

Religious  family  visits. — 1747. — At  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting.  "  This  meeting  re- 
commends it  to  the  several  quarterly  and 
monthly  meetings  within  the  verge  of  this 
meeting,  to  revive  and  continue  the  practice  of 


appointing  solid  weighty  Friends  and  elders, 
with  some  of  the  ministers,  to  visit  the  partic- 
ular families  within  their  respective  meetings  ; 
the  good  effect  of  which  wholesome  and  service- 
able part  of  our  ancient  practice  and  discipline 
hath  been  often  attended  with  the  Divine  bles- 
sing, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those  concerned 
therein ;  and  hath  been  a  means  of  preventing 
many  growing  inconveniences  and  customs 
among  us,  which  it  may  be  difficult  guarding 
against  in  a  more  public  manner." 

[This  excellent  practice  might,  with  the  best 
possible  results,  be  systematically  or  periodical- 
ly revived  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  both  in 
Britain  and  America.  Friends  in  Indiana 
have,  on  several  occasions,  adopted  the  princi- 
ple in  deputing  some  of  their  members  to  go 
and  visit  the  families  of  their  associated  breth- 
ren in  the  remote  parts  of  Iowa  and  Kansas, 
and  with  mutually  beneficial  effect.  Every 
Christian  Church  has  full  scriptural  authority 
to  act  in  such  cases  according  to  its  serious 
judgment  and  reason.  Such  systematic  visita- 
tions need  not  be  at  all  dependant  on,  or  inter- 
fering with  other  engagements  which  private 
individual  ministers  or  others  may  feel  required 
as  a  duty.  We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, "  Paul  said  unto  Barnabas,  let  us  go  again 
and  visit  our  brethren  in  every  city  where  we 
have  preached  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  see 
how  they  do."  Vast  would  be  the  increase  to 
the  spiritual  prosperity  of  Christendom,  if  there 
was  a  more  general  interest  taken  by  each 
church,  as  a  disciplinary  and  sympathetic  body, 
to  depute,  from  time  to  time,  some  of  its  mem- 
bers to  visit  individually  all  its  constituents, 
and  with  the  religious  aim  of 
they  do."] 

Visits  to  neighboring  meetings.— "The  fre- 
quent attendance  of  our  Friends  from  neigh- 
boring meetings  has  a  strong  tendency  to  ce- 
ment and  strengthen.  If  concerned  Friends 
would  cast  off  the  lethargy  which  so  much  pre- 
vails, and  not  allow  themselves  to  rust  out, 
their  hands  would  no  longer  hang  down;  their 
lights  would  be  placed  on  a  candlestick,  and 
not  under  a  bushel ;  while  others,  seeing  their 
humility  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness corresponding  with  their  good  works, 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  and  encouraged. 
If  we  were  thus  faithful,  we  should  often  feel 
constrained  to  go  and  sit  with  our  Friends  in  the 
neighboring  meetings,  as  our  fathers  did  former- 
ly, where,  peradventure,  we  might  be  favored  to 
experience  together  an  anointing  with  the  oil 
of  gladness.  Thus  we  should  find  the  interest 
of  the  young  people,  and  some  of  riper  years, 
would  be  greatly  increased  to  the  enlargement 
of  our  meetings  ;  and  the  growth  and  extension 
of  the  testimonies  we  profess  to  maintain, 
would  be  the  golden  fruits." 

tTo  be  continued.] 
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PEAKS  AND  VALLEYS  OF  THE  ANDES. 
(Continued  from  p.  464.) 

Were  it  not,  however,  for  its  greediness  the 
condor  would  seldom  become  the  farmer's  prey. 
It  might  pounce  upon  a  young  vicuna  or  llama, 
it  might  carry  off  a  lamb  or  baby  to  its  inac- 
cessible eyrie  in  the  Cordillera,  without  afford- 
ing the  marksman  a  chance  for  a  shot,  so  swift 
is  its  wing,  so  sudden  and  instantaneous  its  sweep. 
But  thoroughly  enslaved  by  its  appetite,  it  be- 
comes, when  there  is  a  feast  before  it,  less  alive 
to  consequences  than  an  alderman.  Scarcely 
looking  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  it  tears 
and  gorges  as  long  as  there  is  a  square  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  its  stomach  unfilled ;  and  when 
it  has  dined,  it  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  utterly 
unable  to  mount  till  it  has  taken  a  pretty  long 
run  to  gather  air  into  its  wings.  Aware  of  its 
stupendous  gluttony,  the  farmers  kill  an  ox  and 
surround  the  carcass  with  a  small  enclosure  of 
lofty  palisades.  The  condors  soon  scent  the 
bait,  and  descend  in  flights  into  the  trap,  where 
they  tug,  and  scream,  and  swallow,  till  they  are 
judged  to  be  in  a  state  ripe  for  death  or  slavery. 
Having  no  space  for  their  preliminary  run,  they 
cannot  rise  from  between  the  palisades,  and  so 
they  are  either  brained  with  clubs  or  caught  by 
the  lasso,  and  retained  in  captivity,  though 
for  what  purpose  is  not  stated,  unless  it  be  to 
afford  their  captors  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
them  gaze  at  the  peaks  of  the  Cordillera  in 
vain.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  farmer  in  Peru, 
who  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  his  cruelty  to  the 
condor.  The  bird,  having  its  wings  clipped, 
remained  sullenly  about  the  house,  now  and 
then  devouring  a  lamb  or  a  kid.  G-radually 
the  old  feathers  moulted,  and  new  ones  came 
and  grew,  till  the  condor  felt  his  strength  re- 
turn to  him ;  and  seizing  upon  a  young(  child, 
the  favorite  of  his  father,  swept  round  the 
farm-yard,  and  spreading  forth  its  vast  wings, 
spurned  the  ground,  and  soared  aloft  with  its 
victim  in  sight  of  the  whole  family. 

Properly  speaking,  the  gaps  or  quebradas  are 
not  valleys,  but  deep  clefts  in  the  mountains  or 
table-lands  made  by  streams,  which,  eating  away 
the  rock  where  it  is  softest,  make  themselves 
a  serpentine  channel,  and  at  first  cover  the 
whole  bed  from  cliff  to  cliff.  In  some  cases, 
the  common  road  to  the  villages  of  the  Upper 
Andes  lies  through  these  quebradas,  whose  bot- 
tom is  completely  covered  with  water.  In  other 
instances,  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  gap 
beaten  upon  by  rain-storms,  cracked  and  split 
by  frost  or  crumbled  away  by  the  sun's  rays, 
present  to  the  eye  a  mere  sloping  surface,  occa- 
sionally covered  with  vegetation.  In  the  course 
of  ages,  the  torrents,  now  running  on  one  side, 
now  on  the  other,  eat  away  the  rocks,  and 
widen  the  bottom  of  the  quebrada,  in  which 
trees  and  plants  soon  spring  up,  fringe  the 
banks  of  the  streams,  and  by  rendering  them 


firm  with  intertwisted  roots,  confine  the  waters 
to  a  fixed  channel.  Man  then  steps  in  to  profit 
by  the  arrangements  of  nature,  and  lays  out 
these  warm  and  lovely  valleys  in  gardens,  or- 
chards, vineyards,  and  cornfields ;  builds  vil- 
lages, spans  the  rivulets  with  bridges,  and  im- 
parts to  the  whole  scene  an  air  of  cultivation 
and  beauty.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues 
up  the  mountains,  nothing  will  grow  but  pota- 
toes— even  oats  refusing  to  bear  grain  y  while 
at  the  bottom  of  these  gaps,  not  only  do  barley 
and  wheat  arriye  at  perfection,  but  even  maize, 
which  requires  much  greater  warmth  than 
wheat.  In  ascending  from  the  vast  plains 
or  pampas  which  extend  from  the  borders  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Andes,  you  observe  extraor- 
dinary changes  in  the  character  of  the  natural 
vegetation  ;  trees  of  great  elevation  and  im- 
mense bulk  clothe  the  lower  terraees,  and  are 
closely  laced  together  by  a  net- work  of  creeping 
plants,  which  throw  their  flexible  arms  from 
bough  to  bough,  and  being  covered  with  flow- 
ers of  every  variety  and  tint,  impart  to  the 
woods  the  aspect  of  one  huge  garland,  belting 
round  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Gradually,  as 
greater  elevations  are  attained,  the  palms,  the 
cedars,  the  oaks,  and  the  other  trees  exhibit 
less  gigantic  dimensions,  and  diminishing  per- 
petually in  proportion  to  the  greater  altitude 
in  which  they  are  found,  dwindle  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  everlasting  snow,  to  stunted  bushes, 
which,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  only 
put  forth  a  few  half-withered  leaves.  Mosses, 
lichens,  and  a  few  hardy  creeping  plants,  may 
be  said  to  carry  on  the  flag  of  vegetation  a  little 
further  into  the  enemy's  country ;  but  at  length 
the  intense  cold  puts  a  stop  to  all  growth,  and 
the  remains  nothing  but  bare  rock,  which  like 
an  eternal  frame- work,  supports  the  snowy 
mantle  of  the  Cordillera,  and  here  -and  there 
throws  up  its  sinuous  folds  into  the  azure  em- 
pyrean. 

The  opinion,  it  is  well  known,  prevails,  that 
these  enormous  ridges,  which  are  believed  to 
attain,  in  some  cases,  the  height  of  twenty-five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are 
filled  internally  with  costly  metals  and  minerals 
— gold,  silver,  copper — which,  sending  forth 
exhalations  through  the  overlying  crust,  affect 
and  deteriorate  the  atmosphere.  This  may  in 
part  be  inferred  from  the  state  in  which  we 
find  the  waters  of  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca  in 
the  province  of  Cuzco,  which  are  brackish  and 
bitter,  like  those  of  Lake  Moeris  in  Africa. 
The  prodigious  masses,  however,  of  metallifer- 
ous rocks,  which  appear  to  compose  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Cordillera,  will  then  only  be 
worked  when  the  institutions  of  the  subjacent 
countries  shall  have  given  a  proper  develop- 
ment to  civilization.  At  present,  nature's 
mighty  laboratory  carries  on  its  operations  in 
vain,  though,  if  properly  turned  to  account,  it 
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might  be  found  sufficiently  extensive  and  pro- 
lific to  flood  the  whole  world  with  gold.  Already 
it  has  been  discovered  that  nearly  all  the  ex- 
tremities and  spurs  of  the  chain  abound  with 
the  precious  metals,  and  in  some  parts*  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  so  that  the 
imagination  is  fully  justified  in  representing  to 
itself  exhaustless  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  end- 
less nests  of  jewels,  laid  up  under  the  eternal 
snows,  to  stimulate  and  reward  the  industry  of 
future  generations.  , 

On  many  of  the  declivities  of  the  Andes, 
forests  are  found  so  extensive  that  it  takes  a 
hardy  and  active  traveller  twelve  or  fifteen  days 
to  traverse  them,  and  so  destitute  of  inhabit- 
ants, that  during  all  that  time  he  perceives  not 
a  single  hut  or  trace  of  human  habitation.  The 
track  narrows  in  parts  to  the  breadth  of  a  sin- 
gle foot,  and  runs  sometimes  between  matted 
and  gigantic  trees,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
jaguar  makes  his  lair,  and  serpents  of  prodigi- 
ous length  and  thickness  coil  and  swelter  in  the 
moist  and  poisonous  heat.  Nature  left  to  her- 
self, runs  riot  in  deformity,  producing  multi- 
tudes of  loathsome  reptiles,  alligators,  tortoises, 
huge  and  bloated  toads,  spiders,  scorpions,  cen- 
tipedes, aDd  every  kind  of  disgusting  and  re- 
pulsive insect,  ximong  the  various  forms  of 
life  with  which  these  noisome  wildernesses  are 
peopled,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  vo- 
racious travelling  ant,  which  reproduces  on  the 
American  continent  the  startling  phenomena 
displayed  by  the  locusts  in  Western  Asia.  This 
ant  is  considerably  larger  than  the  common 
species,  and  exists  in  swarms  so  prodigious, 
that  if  it  had  been  emboldened  by  nature  to 
attack  man,  the  whole  of  the  countries  in  which 
it  appears  would  have  been  uninhabitable. 
But  it  withholds  its  devastating  force  from  the 
lords  of  creation,  and  precipitates  itself  in 
countless  myriads  upon  the  whole  reptile  world, 
upon  serpents  the  most  venomous,  as  the  co- 
rales,  the  cascabeles,  or  serpents  with  two 
heads,  the  fejuquillos  and  others,  and  very  soon 
leaves  nothing  on  the  earth  but  their  blanched 
bones.  Asiatic  travellers  on  the  great  plains 
extending  from  those  of  Decapolis  to  Palmyra, 
have  witnessed,  with  amazement  and  terror, 
the  breaking  of  locusts  from  the  desert.  Ad- 
vancing before  the  south  wind  in  dense  clouds, 
they  blacken  the  whole  earth,  and 
American  ant,  spare  neither  man 
Before  them,  in  the 

the  earth  is  green  and  lovely  as  paradise ;  be 
hind  them  it  is  a  howling  wilderness,  a  skeleton 
strip  t  of  its  integuments,  bare  and  blanching 
in  the  sun.  The  hum  they  make  is  like  that 
of  a  mighty  army  foraging  at  night.  They 
lock  together  their  shield-like  wings,  they  swim 
the  rivers,  devour  the  grass  of  the  field,  they 
climb  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  leave  behind 
them  nothing  but  the  naked  trunk  and  boughs ; 


unlike  the 
nor  beast, 
language  of  the  Arabs, 


they  enter  towns  and  cities,  and  clear  them  of 
everything  eatable  or  living  they  contain 
Nothing  arrests  their  progress  but  fire,  and 
therefore  when  their  approach  is  discovered 
from  a  distance,  a  terrible  conflagration  is  op- 
posed to  their  advance — a  column  of  flame 
runs  suddenly  along  the  frontier,  and  fed  by 
green  wood  and  plants,  diffuses  so  acrid  a 
smoke,  that  even  the  locusts  shrink  from  en- 
countering it,  and  turn  back  towards  the 
desert. 

In  South  America,  the  ants  are  looked  upon 
by  the  inhabitants  rather  as  allies  and  friends 
than  as  enemies.  Naturalists  persuade  them- 
selves that  these  little  warriors  discover  by  the 
smell  those  parts  of  the  continent  in  which 
venomous  reptiles  most  abound,  and  pursue 
their  march  in  that  direction.  No  pains  ap- 
pear to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  discovery 
of  their  breeding  places,  which  therefore,  like 
those  of  the  Arabian  locusts,  remain  still  to  be 
explored.  However,  when  they  put  their  stu- 
pendous columns  in  motion,  the  noise  they 
make  climbing  trees,  and  passing  over  dried 
grass  and  withered  leaves,  is  so  great  that  it 
gives  timely  warning  to  the  natives  to  escape 
from  their  houses.  The  serpents,  scorpions, 
lizards,  toads,  likewise  take  the  alarm,  and  en- 
deavor to  flee;  but  in  vain,  for  the  ants  are 
nimble  in  their  motions,  and  infallibly  overtake 
them,  whether  they  ascend  into  the  loftiest 
trees,  or  dive  for  safety  into  the  deepest  cavi- 
ties of  rocks.  No  retreat  suffices  for  their  pro- 
tection, no  efforts  or  writhings  of  the  huge  ser- 
pents dismay  the  ants,  which,  falling  upon  their 
prey  in  millions,  devour  them  alive.  No  sight 
can  be  more  shocking  than  that  of  a  vast  cas- 
cabello  enveloped  by  a  cloud  of  ants  j  it  rears 
its  double  head,  it  froths  forth  venom  from  its 
mouth,  it  lashes  the  ground,  it  glares  fiercely 
with  its  blood-red  eyes,  it  rears  in  agonizing 
undulations,  it  crushes  the  foe  by  myriads,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  they  dart  into  its  open  mouth, 
into  its  eyes;  they  sever  its  skin  with  their 
sharp  teeth;  and  eat  while  it  tosses  and  flound- 
ers about,  till  exhausted  and  subdued,  it  lies 
palpitating  upon  the  earth,  to  have  its  bones 
picked  clean  in  parts  even  before  life  is  extinct. 

When  the  ant  enters  a  house,  which  it  does 
in  search  of  vermin,  it  penetrates  into  every 
crevice  and  corner,  and  only  leaves  it  when  it 
has  been  made  much  cleaner  than  by  the  broom 
of  the  most  active  housemaid.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  these  swarms,  which  the  natives  call 
chacos,  the  inhabitants  are  free  from  reptiles 
and  vermin  for  several  months,  till  heat  and 
moisture  once  more  quicken  into  life  the  seeds 
of  the  venomous  creation. 


Begin  your  life-work  betimes.  It  is  sad  to  be 
sowing  your  seed  when  you  should  be  reaping 
your  harvest. 
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The  Oil  Trade  op  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia.— This  valuable  trade  is  increasing  rapidly 
in  the  exportations.  The  following  figures 
will  exhibit  some  of  the  products  and  shipments 
of  the  oil  wells  of  the  West.  In  the  twelve 
months  of  1862  the  exportation  was  111.802 
barrels  of  40  gallons.  In  the  six  months  of  1863, 
ending  July  1st,  the  amount  was  450,990  bar- 
rels, being  an  increase  of  343,188  barrels  in 
six  months  over  the  entire  exports  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  best  estimates  of  the  production  of 
the  Oil  Creek  region  give  the  round  figures  of 
5,000  barrels  per  day  as  the  net  product  of  the 
Allegheny  oil  region,  or  about  1,800,000  bar- 
rels per  annum,  which  will  yield  1,150,000  bar- 
rels of  refined. 


Christians  are  too  little  aware  what  their 
religion  requires  of  them  with  regard  to  their 
wishes.  When  we  wish  things  to  be  otherwise 
than  they  are,  weDlose  sight  of  the  great  prac- 
tical parts  of  the  life  of  godliness.  We  wish, 
and  wish,  when,  if  we  have  done  all  that  on  us 
lies,  we  should  fall  quietly  into  the  hands  of 
God.  Such  wishing  cuts  the  very  sinews  of 
our  privileges  and  consolations. —  Cecil. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  10,  1863. 


We  have  been  informed  that  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Educational  Association,  met 
on  the  23d  of  last  month,  as  proposed. 

They  visited  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  city,  but  as  there  are  other  eligible  sites 
which  their  time  did  not  permit  them  to  visit, 
the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
postponed  until  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  Eleventh  month. 


We  have  received  the  communication  of  a 
"  Young  Friend,"  in  which  we  have  been  inte- 
rested, but  we  cannot  so  far  endorse  his  views 
as  to  give  them  a  place  in  our  paper.. 

As  a  peace  society,  it  would  certainly  not  be 
consistent  for  Friends  to  recognize  the  pro- 
priety of  our  members  taking  up  arms  under 
any  circumstances. 


Died,  in  Mendon,  on  the  27th  of  9th  month,  1863, 
of  typhoid  fever,  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  William  Cor- 
nell, in  the  50th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  his  father's  residence,  in  Payette  co.,  Ind., 

on  the  6th  of  11th  mo.,  1862,  Francis,  son  of  Isaac 
and  Lydia  A.  Whitely,  in  the  36tb  year  of  his  age. 


Died,  on  the  7th  of  9th  month,  1863,  near  Ercil- 
doun,  Thomas  Fulton,  of  bilious  colic,  son  of  the 
late  Joshua  and  Mary  Fulton,  aged  22- years. 

Thus  has  the  cold  finger  of  death  plucked  from 
our  midst  one,  though  young,  who  will  be  mourned 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends.    A  widowed  mother  j 
feels  most  deeply  the  pang  which  has  called  from  j 
her  presence  an  ever  dutiful  son,  upon  whom  she  i 
had  placed  much  dependence. 

He  was  tenacious  in  his  adherence  to  principle, 
but  the  mildness  of  his  disposition  and  his  winning  | 
and  persuasive  manner,  made  friends  of  all  and 
enemies  of  none. 

His  illness  was  short  and  severe,  but  without  a  I 
struggle  his  soul  undoubtedly  passed  from  earth  to 
the  home  prepared  for  the  pure  in  heart. 

 -,  in  Brooklyn,  on  Sixth  day  the  21st  of  8th 

month,  1863,  Anna  M.  Haviland,  aged  6  years,  7 
months  and  20  days.    And  on  First  day,  the  23d  of  j 
8th  month,  1863,  Maria  Haviland,  both  daughters  j 
of  Henry  and  Sarah  Haviland,  aged  4  years,  7 
months  and  21  days. 

 ,  9th  mo.  30th,  Joseph  Walmsley,  a  member  j 

of  Green  Street  Meeting,  in  his  85th  year. 

 ,  on  the  12th  of  8th  month,  1863,  Charity,  j 

widow  of  Richard  Halstead,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  j 
age,  a  member  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting,  West 
Chester  county,  N.  Y. 

 ,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  27th  of  7th  mo.,  | 

1863,  Sarah  Marshall,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer.  j  L 

THE  PROPOSED  SCHOOL. 

A  few  months  since,  when  the  article  ap-  I  k 
peared  in  this  paper  advocating  a  city  locality  \h 
for  the  proposed  school,  I  was  not  alarmed,  as  \: 
some  were,  at  the  publication  of  views  which  J 
were  new  to  myself  and  to  so  many  who  were  I 
deeply  interested  in  its  welfare. 

I  felt  assured  that  it  would  legitimately  open  \i 
the  way  for  the  calm  consideration  of  the  whole  Ik 
subject,  and  I  hoped  that  it  might  elicit  valua-  I 
ble  hints  from  some  who  had  long  devoted  ■ 
their  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes.  In  this  I  have  not  been  1 
disappointed.  K 

A  conversation  between  one  of  the  stock- 
holders and  a  principal  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  institutions  of  learning  in  this  coun- 
try, has  drawn  forth  some  good  suggestions 
from  the  latter,  and  as  the  views  have  recently 
been  expressed  in  a  letter,  I  have  obtained  per- 
mission to  publish  the  following  extracts  from 
it  in  the  Intelligencer. 

"Upon  further  reflection,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  a  location  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city 
would  be  the  best.  It  ought  to  have  a  south-  ; 
ern  exposure,  and  be  surrounded  with  beauti- 
ful scenery.  I  would  like  it  with  water  and 
woods,  and  hills  or  rough  rocks  near  it  would 
be  no  objection. 

Locate  it  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to. 
keep  horses  and  omnibuses  at  the  school. 
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I  think  I  would  not  have  a  farm  connected 
with  the  school. 

Do  not  fail  to  have  several  separate  houses 
for  boarding.  A  school  ought  to  be  made,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  like  a  family.  Large  schools 
are  much  better  than  small  ones  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction )  but  I  do  not  like  the  cold 
formal  life  which  pupils  must  lead  in  large 
boarding  houses. 

The  separate  boarding  houses  need  not  be 
very  costly,  and  all  of  them  need  not  be 
erected  at  once,  although  the  plan  should  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  erection  of  the 
whole." 

So  much  in  the  future  depends  upon  tne 
proper  organization  of  this  institution,  that  I 
trust  these  views  will  claim  attention ;  there  is 
too  much  at  stake  in  this  movement  for  us 
to  arrive  at  a  judgment  before  availing  our- 
selves of  all  the  light  that  can  be  gathered 
upon  the  subject.  Gr. 

Extract  from  a  letter  describing  a  visit  to  the 
Adirondacks,  dated  Hudson,  8th  mo.  3,  1863 : 

u  l  am  glad  you  were  all  so  refreshed  by  our 
beautiful  mountain -tops — another  year  I  would 
have  thee  and  H.  go  with  us  to  the  Adi- 
rondacks, and  see  peaks  to  which  our  Catskills 
are  but  hills.  I  did  not  feel  really  very  anxious 
to  go  to  North  Elba  this  summer,  it  seemed  a 
long  way  from  home,  and  I  thought  I  should 

enjoy  going  quietly  up  to  ,  perhaps  quite 

as  much,  but  J.  would  insist  on  it  tljat  I  must 
come  out  to  meet  him.  I  did  so,  and  met  him 
at  Elizabeth  town :  we  rode  after  this,  miles 
and  miles  through  the  forests — primeval  in 
their  grandeur— enjoying  a  sense  of  freshness 
I  never  had  before,  for  I  never  was  before  in 
the  real  forest.  The  clearing  around  Farmer 
Scott's,at  North  Elba,  is  fairly  surrounded  by 
mountains — the  sun  rises  from  and  sets  behind 
them.  His  good  wife,  last  summer,  made  a 
visit  to  a  sister  of  hers  in  Michigan ;  she  told 
us  it  made  her  home-sick  all  the  time  to  see 
the  sun  rise  out  of  the  ground  every  morning, 
and  set  there  also,  she  could  not  live  without 
mountains ;  for  my  part,  I  could  not  stay  in 
doors ;  I  fairly  caught  the  fascination — Mount 
Mclntyre,  Mount  Marcy,  Old  White-face— and 
a  dozen  minor  mountain-tops  were  all  around 
us.  The  next  clearing  is  John  Brown's.  We 
called  on  Mary  Brown,  his  widow,  and  saw  his 
grave  by  the  great  rock  in  his  door-yard,  where 
he  requested  to  lie,  and  his  youngest  daughter, 
Ellen,  picked  us  a  few  hearts-ease  from  his 
grave  which  we  kept.  Whatever  John  Brown 
was  in  the  eye3  of  Pennsylvanians  or  Vir- 
ginians, he  has  a  very  high  place  in  the  re- 
gards of  his  neighbors  of  Essex  county.  I 
I  noticed  that  however  different  they  were  in 
creeds,  political  or  religious,  they  all  recognized 
John  Brown  as  a  sincere  man,  who  sought  for 


right  wisdom,  and  really  believed  in  the  hea- 
venly direction  of  the  very  work  for  which  he 
died.  His  widow  thinks  she  shall  sell  soon  as 
she  can,  and  move  to  Kansas  or  Iowa,  so  that 
her  children  may  have  larger  fields  for  labor 
and  usefulness.  She  is  fitting  her  daughters 
to  teach,  and  her  sons  are  tired  of  the  short 
summers  and  distant  markets  of  northern  New 
York ;  she  says  she  shall  carry  her  husband's 
remains  with  her,  which  is  an  undertaking  few 
women  but  the  widow  of  John  Brown  would 
dream  of.  I  have  had  quite  an  experience: 
for,  from  Essex  county  I  went  with  J.  farther 
north  to  visit  Dannemora,  in  Clinton  co.  prison. 
There  are  only  men  here,  some  408  convicts  in 
the  Zebra  pants  and  vests,  some  with  chain 
and  ball,  which  they  carry  to  their  work,  their 
meals,  or  to  the  chapel  for  service.  This  is  the 
best  regulated  prison,  J.  thinks,  in  the  States  ; 
they  had  not  one  death  in  two  years.  There 
is  an  iron-mine  in  the  prison-yard,  a  forge, 
rolling-mill,  &c,  and  we  saw  the  rough  ore 
come  out  of  these  poor  fellows'  hands  the 
finished  nail.  We  were  there  over  First-day, 
and  saw  these  poor  creatures  at  their  Sabbath- 
school,  which  is  wholly  a  volunteer  affair,  but 
where  they  seemed  more  serious  and  sorrowful 
than  when  they  all  turned  out,  as  they  have  to 
do,  to  the  chapel  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  that  they  are  locked  in  their  cells  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Two  men  are  there  who 
murdered  their  keeper  some  fifteen  months 
ago,  and  who  are  under  sentence  of  death.  I 
could  not  but  wonder  at  the  love  of  such  hearts 
as  Elizabeth  Fry  and  others,  who  can  devote 
interest  and  hope  on  such  poor  beings.  We 
had  a  wonderfully  interesting  visit ;  were  de- 
tained there  by  J.'s  business  several  days  more 
than  I  expected  we  should  be,  but  I  was  glad 
when  we  turned  our  backs  upon  this  model 
prison,  and  put  the  16  miles  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  Dannemora  between  us.  *  *  *  * 
Truly  thy  friend.   1 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WISE  ECONOMY. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  in  a  late  number  of  this 
work,  an  article,  entitled  "  Starving  the  Earth," 
a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  present 
and  future  generations  of  this  great  country ; 
so  great,  that  in  too  many  instances,  when  a 
piece  of  ground  is  worn  out,  the  unwise  and 
inconsiderate  leave  it,  and  occupy  a  new  spot 
until  its.  strength  is  also  exhausted.  This  is 
wasting  the  means  of  sustaining  that  full  pro- 
portion of  animal  life  designed  by  a  kind  Crea- 
tor, who  delights  to  give  life  and  happiness  to 
innumerable  beings.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
subject  brought  into  view,  but  think  the  writer 
does  not  go  sufficiently  into  minutia  to  correct 
the  mistake  that  is  so  extensively  made,  even  in 
this  day  of  increased  scientific  knowledge  and 
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intelligence.  In  this  matter  we  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  the  injunction,  "  despise  not  the  day 
of  small  things."  This  vast  globe  is  made  up 
of  very  small  particles — the  largest  rivers  are 
filled  by  k£  streams  that  might  run  through  a 
gimlet  hole;"  so  ought  our  savings  to  be  in  re- 
storing to  the  earth  what  we  take  from  it  by 
agriculture,  &c.  In  the  wise  economy  of  the 
Creator  nothing  is  lost.  The  mist  that  rises 
from  the  earth  and  the  sea,  forms  clouds  that 
in  due  time  descends  in  rain  and  dew,  refresh- 
ing and  sustaining  vegetable  and  animal  life — 
the  decayed  refuse  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
returns  to  the  soil  to  strengthen  and  nourish  it, 
so  that  it  again  brings  forth  the  full  ripe  crop, 
when  man  does  not  interfere  with  his  wasteful 
process.    Well  might  the  poet  say  : 

"  Reasoning  at  every  step  he  treads, 
Man  }ret  mistakes  his  way, 
While  meaner  things,  whom  instinct  leads, 
Are  seldom  known  to  stray." 

But  in  this  matter,  in  what  consists  the  reme- 
dy ?  the  answer  is,  by  attending  to  small  as  well 
as  greater  things ;  be  careful  to  return  to  the 
earth  all  we  take  from  it,  which  we  may  do  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways;  in  doing  this,  we  not 
only  renew  the  strength  of  the  soil,  but  beautify 
its  surface  by  keeping  it  clean  of  rubbish.  The 
writer  in  travelling  in  various  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, has  been  troubled  and  surprised  to  see  the 
the  refuse  of  various  kinds  of  factories,  thrown 
into  streams  or  lakes,  weeds  thrown  into  the 
roads,  straw  and  stalks  burnt  up  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way,  barn  yard  drains  to  carry  off 
the  moisture  as  well  as  the  strength  the  land 
needs ;  vacant  places,  holes,  little  ditches  to 
receive  the  water  from  the  wash  tubs,  &c,  &c, 
which  ought  to  be  put  around  grape-vines, 
fruit  trees,  or  sprinkled  on  the  garden  or  grass, 
to  nourish  them  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  home 
scenery,  and  prevent  the  unhealthy  stench 
that  rises  from  the  draining  of  dirty  water 
poured  into  one  spot. 

I  was  once  instructed  by  the  lecture  given  to 
a  girl,  who  threw  into  the  fire  the  sweepings  of 
the  house,  which  her  employer,  an  economical 
housekeeper,  said  ought  to  have  been  put  into 
the  pig  pen  for  manure.  Let  then,  in  addition 
to  the  bag  for  twine  and  strings  not  immediately 
needed,  and  one  for  rags  fit  only  for  the  paper 
mill,  that  Lydia  Maria  Childs  recommends,  be 
also  some  article  to  put  the  sweepings,  &c.  in, 
that  they  may  be  added  to  the  weeds  and  rub- 
bish, which  ought  to  be  collected  for  the  pen 
our  useful  animals  are  kept  in.  Look  also,  at 
our  great  cities  and  see  the  amount  of  fertili- 
zers that  are  washed  away  and  wasted  in  their 
sewers,  &c.  Surely  some  means  ought  to  be 
devised  to  save  all  the  streets  might  furnish, 
by  keeping  them  clean  by  the  free  use  of  the 
broom  and  shovel;  even  the  coal  ashes  should 


be  put  into  the  horse  stable  to  receive  the  mois- 
ture the  land  so  much  needs.  Did  citizens  re- 
flect rationally,  they  would  see  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  save  for  the  farmer  all  the  refuse  of 
their  houses  and  streets,  to  enrich  the  soil 
and  cause  it  to  bring  forth  the  food  they  need, 
as  the  more  abundant  the  produce  of  the  land 
the  less  will  be  the  price  for  it.  The  present 
inhabitants  of  this  land  may  not  feel  the  want 
of  this  kind  of  economy,  so  much  as  those  who 
come  after  us  undoubtedly  will.  The  remark 
has  been  made  by  a  learned  observer,  that  the 
cultivated  land,  in  the  United  States,  taken  on 
the  whole,  is  rapidly  on  the  decline,  for  want 
of  that  kind  of  management  that  would  pre- 
serve its  original  fertility.  Thus  future  gene 
rations  will  suffer  by  our  wasteful  habits.  Let 
us  then  remember  the  wise  saying,  that  in  this 
matter  we  ought  to  act  as  though  we  were  to! 
live  forever,  while  in  reference  to  a  never  end- 
ing eternity  we  ought  to  live  as  if  every  day 
was  our  last. 

In  cutting  down  forest  trees  there  has  also 
been  an  unwise  waste.  The  settler  in  a  new 
part  of  our  country  seems  to  think  every  tree 
must  be  removed  out  of  his  way,  so  that  it  has 
been  said  already  in  some  localities  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  we  are  scant  of  wood 
and  timber  for  useful  purposes. 

It  is  time  the  public  mind  was  aroused  to 
these  subjects.  Let  a  more  able  writer  set 
forth  the  necessity  of  sparing  the  venerable 
noble  oak  .and  other  forest  trees,  by  the  road 
side,  and  any  vacant  spot.  Every  farm  or 
dwelling,  in  country  places,  ought  to  have 
suitable  proportion  of  native  forest,  for  use  and 
to  beautify  the  landscape.  Tradition  says  that 
Thomas  Story,  an  English  Friend,  who  travelle " 
much  as  a  minister,  late  in  life,  when  he  felt 
released  from  these  religious  services,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  superintend  the  setting  out  of  forest 
trees  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Let 


us  go 


and  do  likewise. 


9th  mo.,  1863. 


TALKS  ABOUT  HEALTH. 
By  Dio  Lewis,  M.  D. 

Physical  Culture  in  our  Schools, 

An  earnest  spirit  is  abroad.  Parents  and 
teachers  are  alarmed.  The  pale  faces  and 
drooping  forms  of  our  children  leave  no  room 
for  indifference.  "  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano" 
is  heard  from  lips  not  accustomed  to  classical 
quotations. 

Among  girls,  a  most  sensible  change  in  dress 
is  observed  on  every  hand.  The  arms  and 
shoulders  are  covered;  the  lower  extremities 
and  feet  substantially  protected;  while  the 
promenade,  saddle,  and  gymnasium  are  in- 
creasingly popular.  Ventilation  was  never  so 
earnestly  discussed,  and  the  inventors  of  venti- 
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lating  apparatus  assures  us  that  the  interest 
does  not  terminate  in  discussion. 

But  standing  at  the  head  of  an  incorporated 
institution — the  Boston  Normal  Institute  for 
Physical  Education — whose  function  is  the 
training  of  teachers  of  gymnastics,  I  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  know  of  the  deep  anx- 
iety and  earnest  purpose  among  the  managers 
of  the  better  class  of  schools,  The  Quakers — 
those  determined  but  most  conservative  educa- 
tors— have  several  representatives  of  either  sex 
in  the  present  normal  class,  preparing,  in  con- 
siderable part,  to  carry  forward  the  work  of 
physical  training  in  the  Quaker  schools  of 
Philadelphia. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  there  is 
hardly  a  school  in  the  country  not  more  or  less 
aroused  to  the  pressing  importance  of  a  scien- 
tific and  thorough  training  of  the  body.  Some 
of  the  larger  ladies'  seminaries  employ  a  teach- 
er who  is  exclusively  devoted  to  this  speciality, 
while  another  class  employs  a  teacher  a  part  of 
the  time. 

The  good  work  goes  on,  at  once  a  sign  and 
promise  of  the  better  era  when  the  training  of 
the  young— that  staple  task  of  the  race— shall 
be  integral  and  symmetrical;  thus  preparing 
the  human  soul  for  an  easy  and  complete 
adoption  of  that  higher  life  which  comes  from 
above. 


taming,  and  studying  the  lower  animals  which 
were  visible  to  his  sight,  he  has  been  surrounded 
by  these  other  multitudes  of  the  earth's  inha- 
bitants without  any  suspicion  of  their  existence ! 
In  endless  variety  of  forms  and  structure,  they 
are  bustling  through  their  active  lives — pursu- 
ing their  prey,  defending  their  persons,  waging 
their  wars,  multiplying  their  species,  and  end- 
ing their  careers :  countless  hosts  at  each  tick 
of  the  clock  passing  out  of  existence,  and 
making  way  for  new  hosts  that  are  following  in 
endless  succession.  What  other  fields  of  crea- 
tion may  yet,  by  some  inconceivable  methods, 
be  revealed  to  our  knowledge  ? — Sci.  Am. 


REVELATIONS  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

Brush  a  little  of  the  fuzz  from  the  wing  of  a 
dead  butterfly,  and  let  it  fall  upon  a  piece  of 
glass.  It  will  be  seen  on  the  glass  as  a  fine 
golden  dust.  Slide  the  glass  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  each  particle  of  the  dust  will  reveal 
itself  as  a  perfectly  symmetrical  feather. 

Give  your  arm  a  slight  prick,  so  as  to  draw  a 
small  drop  of  blood ;  mix  the  blood  with  a  drop 
of  vinegar  and  water,  and  place  it  upon  the 
glass  slide  under  the  microscope.  You  will  dis- 
cover that  the  red  matter  of  the  blood  is  formed 
of  innumerable  globules  or  disks,  which,  though 
so  small  as  to  be  separately  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  appear  under  the  microscope  each 
larger  than  a  letter  o,  of  this  print. 

Take  a  drop  of  water  from  a  stagnant  pool, 
w  ditch,  or  sluggish  brook  ;  dipping  it  from 
among  the  green  vegetable  matter  on  the  sur- 
face. On  holding  the  water  to  the  light  it  will 
look  a  little  milky;  but  on  placing  the  smallest 
drop  under  the  microscope,  you  will  find  it 
swarming  with  hundreds  of  strange  animals 
that  are  swimming  about  in  it  with  the  greatest 
rivacity.  These  animalcules  exist  in  such 
multitudes  that  any  effort  to  conceive  of  their 
aumbers  bewilders  the  imagination. 

This  invisible  universe  of  created  beings  is 
>he  most  wonderful  of  all  the  revelations  of  the 
nicroscope.  During  the  whole  of  man's  exist- 
ence on  the  earth,  while  he  has  been  fighting, 


SOME  FACTS  CONCERNING  REPTILES. 

Of  old,  when  the  waters  that  covered  the 
earth  had  subsided,  there  were,  according  to 
tradition  and  the  limited  discoveries  of  geolo- 
gists, left  stranded  amid  the  ooze  and  mud  cer- 
tain monsters  or  reptiles  which  were  hideous 
and  repulsive  in  form.  These  are  said  to  have 
been  chelonians  or  those  belonging  to  the  tor- 
toise family;  saurians  or  lizards  and  ophidians 
or  serpents.  Reptiles  do  not  undergo  any 
change  of  nature  and  are  always  air-breathers, 
although  cold-blooded  ;  they  have  neither  mam- 
mas nor  breasts  for  suckling  their  young,  nor 
yet  hair  or  feathers.  By  the  two  former  pecu- 
liarities they  are  distinguished  from  fishes  and 
batrachians,  and  by  the  two  latter  from  mam- 
mals or  those  which  do  not  suckle  their  young, 
and  from  birds.  Reptiles  breathe  air  by  lungs, 
like  birds  and  mammals,  but  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation is  incomplete,  only  a  part  of  the  blood 
being  sent  to  the  lungs;  while  from  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  heart  mixed  arterial  and  venous 
blood  is  sent  to  the  other  organs.  The  number 
of  species  of  reptiles  is  set  down  at  2,000,  or 
less  than  that  of  mammals  or  birds ;  most  of 
them  are  terrestrial,  but  some,  it  is  said,  can  sus- 
tain themselves  in  the  air.  Some  reptiles  live 
habitually  in  the  water,  swimming  by  means  of 
flattened  fins  (as  the  turtles)  or  by  a  thin  tail, 
as  in  crocodiles;  others  dwell  in  subterranean 
burrows. 

Every  degree  of  speed  is  found  among  reptiles, 
and  while  some  are  fitted  for  running  over  dry 
sand,  others  are  better  adapted  to  climbing  trees 
or  ascending  smooth  surfaces.  The  means  of 
defense  with  which  nature  has  provided  reptiles 
are  many,  and,  although  their  appearance  is  suf- 
ficient to  terrify  most  animals,  yet  they  are  fur- 
nished with  other  safeguards,  which  render  an 
attack  upon  them,  to  say  the  least,  unpleasant. 
The  crocodile  and  turtle  are  sufficiently  protect- 
ed against  ordinary  assaults;  the  agility  of  the 
lizard  serves  him  well,  for  he  darts  into  his 
hole  at  the  expense,  possibly  of  his  tail,  which 
is  soon  reproduced.  The  great  boas  can  prevail 
over  every  foe  but  man,  and  the  poisonous  fangs 
of  other  serpents  and  the  bristling  spines  of  the 
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horned  lizard  are  amply  sufficient  to  guard  them 
from  the  attacks  of  predaceous  and  other  ill-dis- 
posed members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Rep- 
tiles are  very  useful  to  man  in  various  ways ; 
some  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being  by  catching 
insects,  while  still  others  serve  as  food,  or  sup- 
ply material  useful  in  the  arts.  The  muscles  of 
reptiles  are  red,  though  paler  than  in  mammals 
and  birds ;  they  preserve  their  irritability  for 
a  long  time  after  death.  Tortoises  have  been 
known  to  live  eighteen  days  after  their  brains 
have  been  removed.  Life  seems  in  a  marked 
degree  independent  of  the  brain,  as  they  vege- 
tate rather  thao  live  ;  and  being  comparatively 
insensible  to  pain',  they  grow  slowly,  live  long, 
and  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  The  sense  of 
touch  is  dull,  whether  exercised  by  the  skin, 
toes,  lips,  tongue  or  tail ;  taste  must  also  be  dull, 
as  the  food  of  reptiles  is  swallowed  without  mas- 
tication. Reptiles  eat  and  drink  comparatively 
little,  and  are  able  to  go  a  long  time  without 
food ;  most  of  them  are  oviparous,  their  eggs  be- 
ing hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  young 
when  born  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves, 
and  are  generally  indifferent  to  the  mother,  who 
has  neither  the  joys  nor  sorrows  of  maternity. 
Scientific  American. 


From  the  Scientific  American. 
PHENOMENA  OF   CAMPHOR  IN  WATER. 

The  following  exceedingly  interesting  scien- 
tific gossip,  respecting  the  peculiarities  of  cam- 
phor in  water,  is  condensed  from  the  London 
Photographic  News  : — 

When  small  pieces  of  camphor  are  dropped 
on  the  surface  of  a  glass  of  water  several  curi- 
ous phenomena  may  be  observed.  They  imme- 
diately commence  to  rotate,  and  move  about 
with  remarkable  energy;  varying  sometimes  in 
rapidity,  but  usually  conducting  their  gyrations 
in  a  strange  and  erratic  manner.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  best  effects,  some  precautions  are 
necessary :  thus,  the  camphor  should  be  tolera- 
bly pure,  the  piece  employed  should  be  cut  and 
separated  from  the  larger  lump  with  a  perfect- 
ly clean  instrument,  and  contact  with  the  fin- 
gers should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  Moreover, 
the  glass  should  be  quite  clean  and  the  water 
pure.  When  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  the 
phenomena  are  really  very  striking,  and  well 
merit  more  attention  than. is  generally  devoted 
to  such  things.  Several  physicists  have  observ- 
ed these  curious  motions  of  camphor ;  amongst 
others  may  be  especially  named  Mr.  Tomlinson 
and  Mr.  Lightfoot.  The  former  gentleman  has 
been  attracted  more  to  the  physical  phenomena 
involved  in  the  movements,  whilst  Mr.  Light- 
foot  has  principally  studied  the  chemistry  of 
the  subject.  Each  is  of  interest,  but  it  is  to 
some  results  recently  found  out  in  respect  to  the 
latter  branch  of  inquiry  that  we  desire  at  pres- 


ent to  draw  attention.    If,  instead  of  using 
torn  or  cut  fragment  from  a  lump  of  campho 
one  or  two  fine  crystals  are  detached  with 
clean  needle-point  from  the  cork  of  a  phial  i 
which  camphor  is  kept,  and  these  are  let  fa 
on  clean  water,  they  at  once  begin  to  mo\ 
about   with  wonderfully  increased-  rapidity 
darting  away  in  various  directions,  as  if  she 
from  some  miniature  engine,  or  endowed  wit 
life  and  a  will  of  their  own  ;  each  crystal  qur> 
ering  and  rocking  on  the  water  with  an  appai 
ent  high  degree  of  indignation  at  its  forced  coi 
tact  with  the  humid  surface.    This  fury  grac 
ually  dimin?shes,  and  a  regular  dance  begins 
the  various  particles  select  partners,  to  some  c 
which  they  will  seem  to  cling  with  pertinacity 
whilst  others  will  either  remain  indifferent,  oi 
if  attracted,  will  only  stay  a  very  short  time  i: 
embrace,  and  wander  again  in  search  of  mor 
congenial  floating  associates.    The  explanatio: 
which  Mr.  Lightfoot  gives  of  these  movement! 
is  the  emanation  of  a  vapor  from  the  volatile  cam 
phor,  which  has  a  very  low  tension  ;  the  wate 
upon  which  it  floats,  being  capable  of  dissolvin 
and  diffusing  this  vapor  more  readily  in  certai 
directions  of  the  crystalline  axes,  thereby  re  j 
moves  sufficient  vapor  pressure  at  those  point | 
for  the  opposite  side  to  drive  about  (by  recoil  ji 
the  nicely  suspended'particle.    In  certain  posi| 
tions  two  crystals  of  camphor  will  attract  eaclj 
other,  whilst  in   other  situations  there  is  j 
mutual  repulsion.    It  will  sometimes  happeij 
that  two  crystals  of  camphor  may  be  thrown  oij 
the  water  and  not  have  any  tendency  to  locomol 
tion.    When  this  is  the  case  a  continual  trem! 
bling  or  vibration  will  be  noticed  in  the  crysj 
tal.    When  two  such  stationary  vibrating  cryst 
tals  come  in  contact  by  attraction,  immediately 
an  eccentric,  irregular  change  of  place  occurs  | 
as  if  the  force  agitating  each  previous  to  thej 
grouping,  produced  a  new  resultant  force,  irj 
obedience  to  which  the  combined  crystals  move  j 
In  describing  the  method  of  separating  and 
placing  the  camphor  on  the  water,  we  laid  sonu 
stress  on  the  fact  that  everything  should  be 
quite  clean,  and  that  the  fingers  should  noi 
touch  the  camphor  in  any  stage.    The  reasor 
of  this  js  obvious.    If,  whilst  camphor  is  ac 
tively  moving  on  water,  the  most  minute  par-) 
tide  of  certain  greasy  substances  touch  the  wa  l 
ter,  instantaneously,  as  if  by  some  magic,  th€i 
camphor  is  deprived  of  all  motion.    The  scene  I 
of  previous  activity  is  changed  into  immobility. 
This  curious  property  has  been  made  use  of  by  I 
Mr.  Lightfoot  to  detect  grease  in  quantities  so  j 
extremely  minute  as  would  appear  almost  fabu-j 
lous,  for  camphor  cannot  be  made  to  rotate  onj 
water  containing  the  most  infinitesimal  portion  j 
of  grease.    Mr.  Lightfoot  has  made  use  of  this) 
test  in  a  most  ingenious  manner,  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  different  methods  of  dyeing 
cloth  with  madder  and  with  garancine.    It  is 
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difficult  and  often  impossible  for  calico  printers 
and  merchants  to  distinguish  between  the  two  j 
;or  and  as  the  garancine  dye  is  more  fugitive  than 
the  first,  and  also  of  less  intrinsic  worth,  it  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  slight  difference  in  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture— madder-dyed  goods  are,  in  one  stage 
7  of  the  process,  passed  through  a  solution  of  soap 
7  to  fix  the  color,  whilst  in  garancine-dyed  goods 
^  the  soap  is  replaced  by  hypochlorite  of  lime.  By 
proceeding  as  follows,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
P  between  the  two  kinds  of  dye  : — Let  camphor 
rotate  on  water  in  any  glass  vessel,  as  previous- 
ly described,  then  immerse  a  small  strip  of  the 
cloth  to  be  tested.  If  the  rotation  stops,  we 
infer  the  presence  of  soap,  and  conclude  it  to 
have  been  dyed  with  madder.  But  if,  on  plung- 
ing in  the  small  piece  of  cloth,  the  rotation  is 
not  stopped,  we  then  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
or1  that  garancine  was  the  dyeing  material  used. 
m Before  using  the  distilled  water  for  any  photo- 
graphic purpose,  it  should  always  be  tested  by 
pouring  a  little  into  sl  wine  glass,  and  then 
"iter  dropping  a  fragment  of  camphor  on  to  the  sur- 
Iringface.  The  degree  of  purity  of  the  liquid  is  at 
rtaiiiionce  shown  by  the  energy  of  the  movements 
]  refof  the  camphor, 
flint 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

WH AY  CAN  I  DO? 

"  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord, 

For  all  i he  gifts  I  see, 
Which  he,  in  his  own  matchless  love, 

Has  showered  upon  me? 
So  poor  I  feel,  I  do  not  know, 
How  I  can  pay  the  debt  I  owe. 

"Too  well  I  know  the  fields  are  white, 

And  faithful  laborers  few, — 
But  to  advance  the  Christian  cause 
.  What  can  my  poor  hands  do?" 
While  thus,  in  idleness,  I  cried, 
A  low  small  voice  in  me,  replied: 

"Thou  ask'st  what  thy  work  here  is, 

And  would'st  thy  mission  know, 
But,  while  amidst  the  world  thou  seek'st 

To  find  thy  ta^k  below,' 
Thou  overlookrst  what  thou  should'st  seer 
That  yet  thy  labor  lies  in  thee. 

11  Passions  there  are,  yet  uncontrolled; 

Desires,  still  of  earth  ; 
Thoughts,  too,  will  enter  in  thy  mind, 

Which  have  not  heavenly  birth; 
These  must  be  governed  first,  before 
Thou  art  made  ruler  over  more." 
Phila.,  9th  mo,  21  th,  1S63. 


WORK  IS  HOLY. 


BY  THOMAS  KNOX. 


Work  while  life  is  given, 

Faint  not  although  'tis  hard  ; 

Work  is  the  will  of  heaven, 
And  peace  is  the  reward — 
For  work  is  holy  ! 


What  though  thy  lot  be  hidden, 
And  proud  ones  pass  thee  by; 

Feel  duty  as  God-bidden, 
Act  as  beneath  his  eye — 
For  work  is  holy  ! 

Cleave  to  thy  humble  place  ; 

Ennoble  it  with  thy  zeal, 
Work  with  a  manful  grace, 

Make  fruitless  cumb'rers  feel 
That  work  is  holy ! 

Scorn  nought  as  plain  or  mean; 

All  with  thy  worth  impress  ; 
That  all  where  thou  hast  been 

May  day  by  day  confess — 
That  work  is  holy! 

Work  while  life  is  given, 

Nor  shrink  though  hardship  scars  ; 
True  suffering  fits  for  heaven, 

There  sin  alone  debars — 
For  work  is  holy  ! 

Angels'  ears  now  listen 

Thy  earth-spurned  plaintive  tale  ; 
Angels'  eyes  shall  glisten 

When  they  thy  scars  unveil — 
For  work  is  holy ! 

They'll  know  these  are  the  proof 
That  thou  hast  striven  well, 

Nor  idly  stood  aloof 

While  other  brave  ones  fell — 
For  work  is  holy  ! 

Work  while  life  is  given, 
Pine  not  although  'tis  hard  ; 

Work  is  the  will  of  heaven, 
And  peace  is  the  reward — 
All  work  is  holy  ! 


BE  CHEERFUL  AT  YOUR  MEALS. 

The  benefits  derived  from  food  taken,  depends 
very  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  mind  while 
eating.  If  taken  in  a  moody,  cross,  or  despair- 
ing condition  of  the  mind,  digestion  is  much  less 
perfect  and  slower  than  when  taken  with  a 
cheerful  disposition.  The  very  rapid  and  silent 
eating,  too  common  among  Americans,  should 
be  avoided,  and  some  topic  of  interest  introduced 
at  meals  that  all  may  partake  in,  and  if  a  hearty 
laugh  is  occasionally  indulged  in,  it  will  be  all 
the  better. 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  a  person  dining  in 
pleasant  and  social  company  can. eat  and  digest 
well  that  which  when  eaten  alone,  and  the  mind 
absorbed  in  some  deep  study  or  brooding  over 
cares  and  disappointments,  would  be  long  un- 
digested in  the  stomach,  causing  disarrange- 
ment and  pain,  and  if  much  indulged  in,  becomes 
the  cause  of  permament  and  irreparable  injury 
to  the  system. —  Christian  Recorder. 


Study  well  j  speak  little ;  do  much ;  receive 
all  men  with  a  cheerful  countenance. 

If  sinners  entice  thee;  consent  thou  not. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Mean  of  the  week  63-63. 
Same  time  last  year  68-70. 
Mean  of  the  past  month  65*41. 
Same  time  last  year  69-00. 
Rain  during  the  month  1£  inch. 

Homer  Eachus. 


From  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

REVIEW  OP  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 
FOB  NINTH  MONTH. 

1862. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  


TEMPERATURE,  BAIN,  DEATHS. 
&C. 


Mean  temperature  of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month, 

Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  four  current 
weeks  in  each  year, 


8  days 
0  « 
7  " 


15 


30  " 


1862. 


70.86 
84.50 
51.  " 
3.98  in. 


1037 


deg. 


Average  of  the'  mean  temperatures  of 
this  month  for  the  past  seventy -four 
years,  *  

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1862,  

Lowest         do.        do.  1846. 


1863. 


14  days. 
0  " 
4  » 

12  " 


30  " 


1863. 


64.73  deg. 
82-  " 
45-  " 
0.87  in. 


1161 


66.01  deg. 


70.86 
60. 


year,  it  will  be  seen,  it  has  fallen  a  little  belo 
the  average  for  that  entire  period.  There 
also  quite  a  contrast  between  the  quantity  c 
rain  in  the  above  comparison.  j.  m.  e. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  month,  1863. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  ON  THE  HIGHLAND  HILLS. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  month  under  review  have  ranged 
lower  all  through  than  last  year.  In  fact,  the 
month  last  year  was  an  extraordinary  one,  the 
temperature  during  the  past  seventy-four  years 
never  having  reached  in  that  month  70  de- 
grees but  once,  viz:  in  1804.    The  present  1 


All  the  Alpine  plants  found  on  summits  of  th 
Highland  hills  are  universally  admitted  by  be 
tanists  to  be  of  Arctic  or  Scandinavian  origii 
Their  primitive  centers  of  distribution  lie  witl 
in  the  Arctic  Circle — where  they  are  found 
the  greatest  profusion  and  luxuriance — cons 
tuting  the  sole  flora  of  very  extensive  region;  & 
On  the  Norwegian  mountains  they  flourish 
lower  elevations  than  with  us ;  while  the  plain 
of  Lapland  bordering  the  Polar  Sea  are  covere 
with  them  during  the  brief  Arctic  summer, 
the  fifty- two  species  of  flowering-plants  gathere 
last  July  by  a  friend  in  the  dreary  regions  aroun 
Davis  Straits,  between  latitude  67  deg.  and 
deg.  N.,  no  less  than  thirty  are  identical  wit 
British  species,  the  forms  being,  however,  gen 
erally  smaller  and  more  stunted  than  correspond 
ing  specimens  in  this  country.    From  thes! 
northern  centers  they  were  gradually  distrit 
uted  southwards  over  the  British  hills— durin 
the  glacial  epoch — when  the  summits  of  thes 
hills  were  low  islands  or  chains  of  islands,  e2j 
tending  to  the  area  of  Norway  through  a  glaci; 
sea;  and  "  in  the  gradual  upheaval  of  those  is 
ands,  and  consequent  change  of  climate,  the 
became  limited  to  the  summits  of  the  new-forme 
and  still-existing  mountains."    This  extraord 
nary  floral  migration — like  the  descent  in  afte 
ages  of  the  rude  Norsemen  from  their  own  blea 
hills  to  the  sunny  plains  of  the  south — may  fc 
traced  distinctly  all  the  way  down  from  the  A 
tic  regions  to  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Alp; 
which  formed  its  southern  termination;  some, 
"  though  overcome  with  home-sickness,"  stoppe 
short  at  each  stage  of  the  exodus,  and  sprea 
themselves  over  the  Grampian  range,  the  hil 
of  Cumberland,  and   the  higher  summits  < 
Wales.    The  plants  growing  the  present  day  o 
the  Scottish  mountains  are  thus  not  only  difle] 
ent  from  those  found  in  the  valleys  at  their  bas< 
but  they  are  also  much  older.   They  are  the  su 
viving  relics  of  what  constituted  for  many  age 
the  sole  flora  of  Europe,  when  Europe  consiste 
only  of  islands  scattered  at  distant  intervals  ovc 
a  wide  waste  of  waters  bristling  with  iceberg 
and  ice  floes.    How  suggestive  of  marvellous  r< 
flection  is  the  thought  that  these  flowers,  so  fn 
gile  that  the  least  rude  breath  of  wind  migt 
break  them,  and  so  delicate  that  they  fade  wit 
the  first  scorching  heat  of  August,  have  existe 
in  their  lonely  and  isolated  stations  on  thehigl 
land  hills  from  a  time  so  remote  that,  in  con 
parison  with  it,  the  antiquity  of  recorded  time  I 
is  but  as  yesterday ;  have  survived  all  the  I 
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m  cosmical  changes  which  elevated  them,  along 
with  the  hills  upon  which  they  grew,  to  the 
clouds — converted  the  bed  of  a  mighty  ocean 
into  a  fertile  continent,  peopled  it  with  new 
races  of  plants  and  animals,  and  prepared  a  scene 
for  the  habitation  of  man.  Only  a  few  hundred 
individual  plants  of  each  species — in  some  in- 
stances only  a  few  tufts  here  and  there — are  to 
be  found  on  the  different  mountains,  and  yet 
these  little  colonies,  prevented  by  barriers  of 
climate  and  soil  from  spreading  themselves  be- 
yond their  native  spots,  have  gone  on,  season  af- 
ter season,  for  thousands  of  ages,  renewing  their 
foliage  and  putting  forth  their  blossoms,  though 
beaten  by  the  storms,  scorched  by  the  sunshine, 
and  buried  under  the  Alpine  snows,  scathless 
and  vigorous,  while  all  else  was  changed  around. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  convincing  ex- 
amples within  the  whole  range  of  natural  history 
of  the  permanency  of  species. — Macmillan's 
Magazine. 


Secret  Prayer.— -Besides  the  open  return, 
there  is  a  secret  reward  of  secret  prayer.  There  j 
is  a  peculiar  and  present  joy  in  communion  1 
^  with  God.     The  deepest  pleasures  are  the  j 
purest )  and  of  all  pleasures  the  purest  is  the  j 
peace  of  God.   To  feel  that  he  is  love — to  draw  j 
so  near  him  as  to  forget  the  world — so  near  as 
to  lose  the  love  of  sin — is  of  all  pleasures  the 
sweetest,  of  all  blessedness  the  purest  and  most ! 
profound.    And  next  to  this  high  communion 
with  God,  next  to  this  joy  of  passions  lulled,  j 
and  sins  slain  and  self-forgotten  in  adoring  fel- 
lowship with  the  Father  of  lights,  is  their  se- 
dater  comfort  who  can  pour  their  griefs  into 
their  Heavenly  Father's  bosom,  or  who  feel 
that  they  have  bespoken  help  against  coming 
toils  and  trials  at  their  Heavenly  Father's  hand. 
To  know  that  God  is  near;  to  know  that  he 
is  trusted,  honored,  loved ;  to  feel  that  you  are 
acting  toward  him  as  a  reverential  and  affec- 
tionate child,  and  that  he  is  feeling  toward  you 
as  a  gracious  and  compassionate  father — there 
is  in  this  itself  an  exquisite  satisfaction,  a  pre- 
sent reward. — James  Hamilton. 


The  Lake  Tunnel  at  Chicago. — The 
work  of  tunnelling  under  the  lake  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  for  the  use 
of  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  free  alike  from  the 
impurities  of  sewerage  and  shore  washings, 
has  been  decided  on  by  the  Common  Council, 
and  taken  in  [hand  actively  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  A  series  of  boring  experiments 
have  been  made,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  the  tun- 
nel will  pass,  and  the  result  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory, each  trial  showing  that,  aside  from  a 
sandy  deposit  of  a  few  inches  in  depth,  the  bed 
of  the  lake  is  a  homogeneous  clay,  the  best 


material  possible  through  which  to  drive  a 
tunnel. 

Commencing  at  the  location  of  the  present 
water  works,  a  tunnel  will  be  run  out  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  under  the  bed  of  the  lake, 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  shore  line, 
being  about  two  points  to  the  north  of  east, 
which  will  place  the  terminus  opposite  the  ex- 
tension of  Division  street.  The  tunnel  will  be 
five  feet  in  diameter  inside,  formed  of  brick, 
and  cemented,  unless  a  vitreous  solution  should 
be  used,  for  which  the  board  has  received  an 
offer.  The  tunnel  will  slope  toward  the  shore, 
so  as  to  admit  being  emptied  in  case  repairs 
are  needed,  the  water  being  cut  off  at  the  sup- 
ply end  by  means  of  a  gate.  The  depth  will 
be  about  sixty-five  feet  below  the  surface, 
which  will  insure  solidity  in  the  clay  excavated, 
carrying  the  work  below  the  sand  in  every 
part,  sufficient  to  insure  against  flooding  by  rup- 
ture before  completion. 

The  tunnelling  will  be  effected  by  sinking 
shafts  at  intervals  of  a  little  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  work 
being  prosecuted  in  six  places  at  once.  One 
will  be  sunk  at  the  terminus,  two  miles  out  \ 
one  at  the  shore,  and  two  others  intermediately. 
It  was  at  first  intended  to  sink  them  at  intervals 
of  half  a  mile,  but,  from  some  reason  or  other, 
that  idea  has  been  abandoned.  The  plan  of 
the  crib  to  be  used  at  each  shaft  is  pentagonal, 
or  consisting  of  five  equal  sides  circumscribed 
about  a  circle,  whose  diameter  is  eighty  feet, 
and  will  be  forty  feet  from  base  to  top.  It 
will  be  built  of  pine  timbers,  a  foot  square,  and 
at  a  distance  of  eleven  feet  clear  will  be  two 
other  internal  structures  of  the  same  strength 
of  material,  leaving  a  central  space  whose  in- 
scribed circle  will  be  thirty  feet.  These  frame- 
works will  be  suitably  braced  together  and 
bolted  with  thirty  inch-bolts  or  nails,  making 
the  whole  crib  as  firm  and  compact  as  if  com- 
posed of  one  solid  piece. 

The  crib  will  be  built  on  shore,  and  the  base 
being  floored,  it  will  be  floated  to  the  required 
position  and  there  sunk  by  filling  up  with 
stones  in  the  compartments.  Three  small  orfi- 
ces  in  the  inner  course  are  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  in  water  as  required.  An  iron  cylinder 
of  nine  feet  in  diameter  will  then  be  placed  on 
end  in  the  central  space,  its  own  weight  forcing 
it  through  the  soil.  A  cap  made  air  tight  will 
then  be  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  air  and 
water  exhausted  by  means  of  a  pneumatic  ap- 
paratus. The  superincumbent  atmospheric 
pressure  will  send  it  down  to  the  required 
depth.  A  brick  wall  will  then  be  built  under 
the  cylinder,  with  circular  cavities  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  tunnel,  and  the  real  work,  the 
digging  of  the  earth  for  the  main  tube,  will 
then  commence  and  be  carried  on  from  each 
end,  and  in  both  directions  from  the  interme- 
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diate  shafts,  the  earth  being  taken  away  on 
scows  as  fast  as  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  cribs  will  be  covered  with  a  house  each 
as  a  protection  to  the  works  and  workers  against 
storms,  thus  enabling  them  to  continue  their  la- 
bors in  rough  weather,  if  not  of  so  long  duration 
as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  material  till  it  has 
accumulated  in  very  large  quantities.   This  pro 
tection  will  be  necessary,  too,  as  a  provision 
against  the  winter's  frost.   The  work  being  com 
pleted,  the  intermediate  cribs  will  be  removed 
and  the  ultimate  one  will  be  covered  with  a  light 
house,  which  will  answer  the  combined  purpose 
of  protecting  the  aperture  and  apparatus  for  shut- 
ting off  the  water,  preventing  contact  of  vessels 
and  furnishing  a  means  of  more  easily  finding 
the  harbor  at  night. 

The  tunnel,  divided  into  three  sections,  with 
a  squad  of  men  operating  at  each  end,  will  be 
completed  in  something  less  than  three  hundred 
days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  admitting  that 
the  work  is  no  tinterfered  with  by  unforeseen  ac 
cidents,  or  retarded  by  a  soil  less  favorable  to 
progress  than  the  borings  already  made  would 
indicate. —  Chicago  Times. 


CURIOUS  HABITS  OP  THE  MOLE. 

Some  young  persons  captured  a  mole  and 
brought  it  to  a  naturalist,  the  Rev.  J.  Gr.  Wood, 
secured  in  a  large  box.  It  ran  about  with  great 
agility,  thrusting  its  long  and  flexible  snout 
into  every  crevice.  A  little  earth  was  placed 
in  the  box  when  the  mole  pushed  its  way 
through  the  loose  soil,  entering  and  re-entering 
the  heap,  and  in  a  few  moments  scattering  the 
earth  tolerably  evenly  over  the  box,  ever  now 
and  then  twitching  with  a  quick  Convulsive 
shaking  the  loose  earth  from  its  fur.  At  one 
moment  the  mole  was  grubbing  away,  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  tne  surrounding  soil, 
completely  covered  with  dust ;  the  next  instant 
the  moving  dust-heap  had  vanished,  and  in  its 
place  was  a  soft-velvety  coat. 

The  creature  was  unremitting  in  its  attempts 
to  get  tnrough  the  box,  but  the  wood  was  too 
tough  for  it  to  make  any  impression,  and  after 
satisfying  itself  it  could  not  get  through  a  deal 
board,  it  took  to  attempt  to  scramble  over  the 
sides,  ever  slipping  sideways  and  coming  on  its 
forefeet.  The  rapid  mobility  of  its  snout  was 
astonishing,  but  its  senses  of  sight  and  smell 
seem  to  be  practically  obsolete,  for  a  worm 
placed  in  its  track  within  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
of  its  nose  was  not  detected,  although  no  soon- 
er did  its  nose  or  foot  touch  one,  than  in  a  moment 
it  flung  itself  upon  its  prey  and  shook  the  worm 
backwards  and  forwards  and  scratched  it  about 
until  it  got  one  end  or  the  other  into  its  mouth, 
when  it  devoured  it  greedily,  the  crunching 
sound  of  its  teeth  behind  audible  two  yards 
away. 

Worms  it  ate  os  fast  as  supplied — devouring 


fourteen  in  thirteen  minutes,  after  which  it  was 
supplied  with  a  second  batch  of  ten.  It  wad 
then  tried  with  millipedes,  but  invariably  re 
jected  them. 

Having  heard  from  popular  report  that 
twelve  hours  last  would  kill  a  mole,  Mr.  Wooc 
determined  to  give  his  captive  a  good  supper  a 
eight  and  an  early  breakfast  the  next  morning 
at  five  or  six.  So  he  dug  perseveringly  a  largt 
hahdful  of  worms  ahd  put  them  in  the  box 
As  the  mole  went  backwards  and  forwards  i 
happened  to  touch  one  of  the  worms  and  im 
mediately  flew  at  it,  and  while  trying  to  get  i 
into  his  mouth  the  mole  came  upon  the  mass  o 
worms  flung  itself  upon  them  in  a  paroxysm  o: 
excitement,  .pulling  them  about,  too  overjoyec 
with  the  treasure  on  any  individual  in  particu 
lar.  At  last  it  caught  one  of  them  and  begar 
crunching,  the  rest  making  their  escape  in  ai 
directions  and  burrowing  into  the  loose  mouldji- 

Thinking  the  animal  had  now  a  good  supply 
two  dozen  worms  having  been  put  into  the  box 
Mr.  Wood  shut  it  up  with  an  easy  conscience 
but  it  happened,  the  following  morning,  thai 
the  rain  fell  in  a  perfect  torrent,  and  hoping  fo 
some  remission,  he  waited  until  nine  o'clock  b 
fore  he  opened;  the  box.  Twelve  hours  had  j 
elapsed  since  the  mole  had  received  its  supply 
and  as  it  had  taken  probably  another  hour 
hunting  about  the  box  before  it  had  devoure 
them  all  not  more  than  eleven  hours  had  prob 
ably  elapsed  since  the  last  worm  was  consumed 
But  the  mole  was  dead. 

"  I  forgot,"  Mr.  Wood  says,  "  to  weigh  th 
worms  which  he  devoured,  but  as  they  wouL 
have  filled  my  two  hands  held  cupwise,  I  ma 
infer  that  they  weighed  very  little  less  th 
the  animal  who  ate  them."  The  extreme  vora 
city  and  restless  movements  of  the  little  crea 
ture  here  recorded,  shows  its  value  to  the  agri 
culturalist  "  as  a  subsoil  drainer,"  who  works 
without  wages,"  and  its  great  usefulness  iD 
keeping  down  the  prolific  race  of  worms— them 
selves  useful  in  their  way,  as  forming,  in  the 
main,  the  fertile  soil  itself. — Exchange. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  old  stock  and  recently 
ground  at  $5  25  a  $5  75,  and  fresh  ground  extra  at 
$6  81.  The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  range 
from  $5  00  for  low  grade  superfine  up  to  $8  50  for 
extra  family  and  fancy  brands.  There  is  no  move- 
ment in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal — we  quote  $5  90 
for  the  former,  and  $4  00  for  the  latter. 

Grain. — The  demand  for  Wheat  is  steady.— 
Sales  of  10,000  bushels  new  Red  at  $1  43  ;  old  Penn- 
sylvania do.  at  fl  35,  a  1,44  and  Kentucky  white 
$1  75.  New  Rye  is  quoted  at  $1  00,  and  old  at 
$1  10.  Corn  is  in  request ;  sales  of  yellow  at  98 
cents  and  Western  mixed  at  96  cents.  Oats — New- 
Delaware  and  Penna.  sold  at  75  a  78  ct.s.  Last  sale 
of  Barley  at  $1  15  a  $1  25  and  of  Malt  at  $1  62. 

Seeds. — Last  sales  of  Clover  at  $6  25  per  64  lbs. 
Flaxseed  $2  85  to  2  90  per  bushel  j  Timothy  at  $2  50 
2  75. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  GOUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  483.) 

Among  the  many  good  institutions  which  the 
discoveries  of  celestial  wisdom  have  established 
in  our  society,  that  of  faithful  elders  appointed 
to  watch  over  the  flock,  and  over  the  ministry, 
has  been  found  to  be  very  useful.  And  though 
the  love  of  self-honor  made  me  sometimes  bear 
hardlv  the  reproof  of  a  friend ;  yet  I  have  after- 
wards, as  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  discerned  the 
expediency  of  it,  and  been  induced  to  desire  to 
be  more  careful  in  future,  and  to  be  willing  to 
receive  advice,  as  well  as  to  give  it. 

O  ye,  whom  Christ  calls  into  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  or  any  other  office,  give  up  your  lives 
to  him  and  it,  both  to  do  and  suffer  what  he  may 
order  or  permit :  for  the  vessels  of  the  Lord's 
house  are  to  be  of  beaten  gold.  Every  son  whom 
he  loves  he  rebukes  and  chastens.  Then  ever 
receive  with  a  good  mind  the  counsel  or  the  re- 
proof of  a  friend.  If  others  revile  and  taunt  in 
bitterness  and  wrath ;  in  haughtiness  and  insult, 
as  whoever  will  live  godlily  in  Christ  Jesus  must 
suffer  persecution  ;  yet  all  things  will  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  steadily  abide  un- 
der Christ's  government.  Our  nature  having 
in  it  much  dross,  and  by  long  habit  contracting 
an  increase  of  it,  cannot  be  refined  from  it,  but 
by  fiery  trials,  nor  have  its  evil  humors  purged 
out,  but  by  drinking  the  bitter  cup.  Applause 
pleases  the  creature,  but  greatly  endangers  it. 
Suffering  in  spirit,  though  more  painful,  is  more 
safe.    O  then  ye!  who  have  rightly  begun,  and 


favorably  advanced  in  the  work  of  truth  or  of 
the  ministry,  look  well  to  your  standing,  and 
guard  against  the  transformations  of  your  un- 
wearied enemy. 

When  we  first  began,  our  single  view  and  de- 
sire was  to  obtain  divine  approbation,  and  that 
peace  of  soul,  which  results  from  it;  to  die  to 
ourselves  and  all  the  world  ;  to  know  no  man  af- 
ter the  flesh,  nor  be  known  by  them ;  but  only 
to  know  the  Lord,  and  to  walk  and  act  under 
his  immediate  notice  and  approving  favor.  But 
afterwards  there  hath  mingled  herewith,  the  de- 
sire of  human  notice,  of  popular  applause,  of 
worldly  advantages  and  indulgences. 

Thus  too  many  ministers,  as  well  as  others, 
who  have  given  up  their  names  to  follow  the 
Lamb,  have  slipped  into  a  mixed  state.  In  them 
the  spring  once  pure,  hath  become  muddy,  and 
the  sacred  fervor  hath  dwindled.  Though  they 
have  retained  the  form  of  godliness,  yet  its  con 
quering  power  and  fortitude  have  gradually  died 
away,  and  left  them  as  weak,  and  unable  to  re- 
sist temptations,  as  those  who  have  never  as- 
sumed that  form. 

This  hath  been  the  case  of  too  many  dry 
worldlings  and  sensualists  in  our  society,  who, 
far  from  helping  the  cause  which  they  profess  a 
value  for,  have  greatly  hurt  it,  and  given  a  han- 
dle to  libertines  to  make  both  it  and  them  the 
subject  of  their  derision. 

When  the  humble  regard  and  love  of  God 
singly  presided  in  my  heart,  then  I  Inure  been 
disposed  to  receive  the  advice  or  the  rebuke  of 
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a  friend  in  the  love  in  which  it  was  given,  and 
to  bear  with  Christian  meekness,  the  taunts  and 
insults  of  insensible  hearts  and  unguarded  lips 
undisturbed  thereby  :  but  when  I  have  slid  off 
this  foundation,  then  they  have  discomposed  my 
mind,  and  agitated  it  with  selfish  and  uneasy  re- 
sentments. 

I  have  not  so  often  met  with  this  kind  of  re- 
turns to  my  ministry,  as  applause,  which  indeed 
is  an  intoxicating  and  pernicious  cup  for  any  to 
drink  without  great  fear.  It  ferments  the  spir- 
its with  a  false  alacrity;  elevates  the  mind  with 
self-conceit,  and  an  imagined  superiority  to 
others,  leads  into  an  evil  emulation,  and  even 
to  slight  those  who  are  in  a  much  better  state, 
by  dwelling  in  the  valley  of  humility,  subject 
to  Christ  the  beloved  of  their  souls. 

How  hard  for  the  creature  not  to  be  pleased 
with  praise,  and  to  offer  it  to  him,  to  whom  alone 
it  is  due!  or  after  being  at  any  time  signally 
honored,  to  return  like  Mordecai  dismounted, 
stripped  of  the  royal  robes,  and  to  sit  in  a  silent, 
abject  condition  at  the  king's  gate,  waiting  on 
him  in  poverty  of  spirit. 

As  applause  is  dangerous,  so  the  affections  of 
the  people,  if  not  kept  under  popular  govern- 
ment, both  by  the  rifinister  and  his  hearers, 
have  a  snare  in  them,  as  indeed  hath  every  ob- 
ject of  our  senses,  without  maintaining  an  in- 
ward watchfulness ;  these  things  not  being  the 
proper  mark  or  prize  of  a  minister  or  a  Chris- 
tian. It  is  base  to  play  the  harlot  with  cor- 
rupt self,  and  deck  it  with  the  Lord's  jewels. 
For  if  we  take  these  rewards  of  our  labors,  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  that  which  he  gives  to 
the  faithful,  which  is  the  one  true  and  durable 
reward. 

The  spirit  of  the  gospel  directs  us  to  submit 
ourselves,  or  give  way  one  to  another,  to  be 
abased  and  prefer  others ;  the  strong  to  take 
the  weak  by  the  hand,  and  all  to  imitate  the 
holy  pattern  of  Christ,  who  was  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart,  and  stooped  to  wash  the  feet,  even  of 
his  disciples  and  servants. 

It  was  He  by  his  spirit  that  not  only  raised 
up  a  living  ministry  in  our  Society,  but  by  the 
same  spirit  animated  our  faithful  predecessors 
to  establish  a  salutary  discipline  therein  upon 
the  same  foundation,  and  raised  up  and  gifted 
men  and  women  for  valuable  services,  and  con- 
ducing to  the  edification  and  strengthening  of 
one  another  in  piety.  Often  have  I  sat  in  meet- 
ings of  discipline  greatly  humbled,  tendered 
and  revived  in  my  spirit,  with  fresh  resolu- 
tion to  renew  diligence  in  my  journey  heaven- 
ward. 

One  branch  of  this  discipline,  viz. :  the  in- 
stitution of  meetings  of  ministers,  and  elders, 
I  highly  regarded.  For  when  we  have  (in  a 
sense  of  our  entire  inability  without  his  help) 
prostrated  ourselves  together  before  the  most 
high  God,  he  has  graciously  vouchsafed  to  open 


the  living  springs  of  counsel,  suitable  to  thit 
several  states  and  stations  present,  tending  U 
stir  up  to  diligence  and  devotedness  in  his  ser! 
vice,  and  pointing  out  livelily  in  the  opening  o  i 
gospel  light,  the  snares  and  dangers  waylaying 
the  spiritual  traveller  in  his  journey. 

Often  have  these  meetings,  when  we  hav( 
been  thus  prepared  for  them,  cemented  us  to 
gether  in  an  humble  engagement  of  soul  to  ware 
God.    Tender  love  hath  abounded,  which  hatl 
made  us  dear  one  to  another  as  children  of  on< 
family,  and  fellow-laborers  in  the  highest  and 
best  cause.    Christ  our  Lord  has  favored  m 
with  His  presence  and  sovereign  power,  and  mad(j 
us  partakers  together  of  his  heart-tenderingj 
goodness,  and  of  a  nearer  communion  and! 
divine  fellowship  with  him  'through  his  spirit 
and  with  each  other  therein,  to  the  renewing 
our  ardent  concern  for  the  honor  of  His  name.! 
and  the  promotion  of  His  truth. 

But  when  this  preparation  hath  been  want-! 
ing  and  inattention  and  absence  of  mind  havej 
taken  place,  then  we  have  been  barren  as  the! 
dry  heath ;  and  like  the  earth  covered  withj 
darkness  without  form  and  void,  when  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  moved  not  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 
Both  the  immediate  and  instrumental  springs 
of  lively  and  clear  counsel  and  consolation  have 
been  closed  up,  and  the  edification  and  water-] 
ing  of  the  flocks  withheld.  This  hath  caused* 
living  zeal,  and  even  the  attendance  of  them,  to 
decay,  and  to  yield  to  temporal  affairs  and  temp-j  L 
tations,  to  the  hurt  and  loss  of  many. 

May  these  considerations  move  both  minis- 1]: 
ters  and  elders  more  particularly  to  seek  after!  • 
the  preparations  requisite  for  their  assembling; 
in  the  name  and  power  of  Christ,  and  under  a!  I 
renewed  concern  for  their  individual  preserva-  L 
tion,  as  well  as  for  that  of  their  brethren  andj  h 
sisters  that  they  may  thereby  be  comfortably  i  y 
enlivened,  and  enliven  one  another  to  all  good-lr 
ness  as  men  and  women  redeemed  from  the  i* 
world,  and  fellow-citizens  of  the  New  Jeru-  A 
salem.  Then  of  the  great  and  valuable  bene-  Ik 
fit  indeed,  would  these  solemn  meetings  be  as  I 
heretofore  when  faithful  laborers  in  the  Lord's  if 
service  dignified,  adorned  and  upheld  them,  I: 

When  I  had  resided  about  three  years  in  jr 
Ireland,  my  brother  John,  whom  I  left  in  the  I J 
service  of  Thomas  Bennett,  at  Pickwick,Wilts,  i 
as  noticed  before,  being  desirous  to  fix  his  re- 
sidence in  the  same  nation  at  least  with  me,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  fourth  year  there,  resigned 
his  place  of  usher  to  that  school  in  order  to  re- 
move to  Ireland,  and  going  first  to  see  our 
mother  (and  relations)  at  Kendal,  she  con- 
cluded to  accompany  him  in  order  to  pay  us  a 
visit  of  a  few  weeks,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  summer  1740,  they  both  arrived  at  Cork. 
After  about  five  weeks  abode  with  us,  my 
mother  inclined  to  return  home ;  and  I  having 
a  concern  on  my  mind  to  visit  my  native  coun- 
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try  in  the  service  of  Truth,  and  my  brother's 
arrival  opening  the  way  to  set  me  at  liberty ; 
he  willingly  taking  charge  of  my  school  in  my 
absence,  I  concluded  to  accompany  my  mother 
in  her  return  :  and  having  laid  my  concern  be- 
fore the  Men's  Meeting  and  obtained  their  cer- 
tificate, and  soon  meeting  with  a  vessel  bound 
to  Whitehaven,  we  embarked  therein,  and  had 
a  favorable  passage,  being  only  about  forty- 
eight  hours  from  port  to  port. 

This  journey  took  me  up  about  five  weeks, 
in  which  time  I  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends 
pretty  generally  through  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  and 
part  of  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  being  fre- 
quently much  favored  by  the  master  of  our  as- 
semblies, and  often  enlarged  in  the  love  of  the 
gospel  amongst  my  former  relations,  friends  and 
neighbors,  who  were  many  of  them  glad  to  see 
me,  and  with  many  of  whom  I  was  nearly 
united  in  the  unity  of  the  one  spirit,  the  bond 
of  peace. 

[Here  a  sheet  of  the  original  is  lost,  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  recover ;  I  regret  the  loss  not  only 
as  it  occasions  a  chasm  in  the  narration,  but  by  the 
recollection  I  have  of  my  brother's  epistolary  and 
verbal  relations  of  this  journey,  I  apprehend,  we 
are  deprived  of  sundry  occurrences  worthy  of  pre- 
serving. One  in  particular  I  have  heard  him  on 
his  return  (and  at  other  times)  relate  in  terms  so 
lively  and  affecting,  as  indicating  it  had  fixed  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind  :  so  that  I  think  he  would 
not  pass  it  unnoticed,  and  that  we  have  lost  it  in 
this  missing  sheet.  When  he  came  to  Pardshaw 
meeting  in  Cumberland,  he  received  intelligence 
that  our  ancient  valuable  friend,  thatfaithful  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  in  his  day,  James  Dickenson,  was 
then  confined  by  sickness,  and  apparently  near  his 
conclusion,  whereupon  he  went  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
and  found  him  in  such  a  happy,  heavenly,  frame  of 
mind,  as  made  the  opportunity  very  tenderly  affect- 
ing and  edifying:  raised  above  the  world  he  was 
departing  from,  and  well  prepared  for  that  celestial 
mansion,  he  was  favored  with  a  lively  hope  of  being 
shortly  admitted  into  ;  in  this  his  concluding  scene, 
amongst  other  affecting  expressions  he  related  of 
bis,  I  recollect  the  following,  in  purport :  "  I  have 
served  the  Lord  and  his  truth  in  my  generation,  and 
now  I  feel  the  blessed  reward  thereof :  the  accuser 
of  the  brethren  is  cast  down  as  to  me,  and  my  peace 
with  God  is  sealed  for  ever."  This  he  related  was 
delivered  in  such  a  feeling,  powerful  and  affecting 
manner  as  greatly  tendered  his  spirit,  and  left  the 
best  impressions  upon  it,  animating  him  to  fresh  and 
ardent  desires,  so  to  fulfil  his  ministry,  and  walk 
through  life,  as  that  he  might  die  the,  death  of  the 
it  (righteous,  and  that  his  last  end  might  be  like  his. 
Bed  &nd  indeed  what  scene  in  this  life  more  dignifies 
mmanity  ?  What  school  is  more  profitably  instruc- 
tive than  the  death-bed  of  the  righteous,  impressing 
,he  understanding  with  a  convincing  evidence,  that 
,hey  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  but 
solid  substantial  truth.  That  there  is  a  measure  of 
iivine  light  and  grace  in  man,  which  if  duly 
ninded  and  obeyed,  is  sufficient  to  preserve  through 
kll  the  vicissitudes  in  life,  to  give  him  the  victory 
iver  his  spiritual  enemies,  and  in  the  end  over  death, 
i ell,  and  the  grave.] 

In  particular  I  was  at  a  General  Meeting 
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at  Crook,  about  four  miles  from  Kendal,  which 
was  eminently  favored,  and  after  it,  went  to 
lodge  at  Lydia  Lancaster's,  a  valuable  minister 
and  a  mother  in  Israel.  Next  morning  went  to 
their  meeting  at  Colthouse,  near  Hawkshead, 
and  after  meeting  went  to  William  Rawlinson's 
to  lodge.  Next  morning  in  very  wet,  stormy 
weather,  I  went  to  Height  Meeting.  Most  of 
the  Friends  belonging  to  this  meeting  lived 
at  some  miles  distance  from  it ;  yet  they  gener- 
ally attended  it,  and  I  believe  were  generally 
thankful  that  they  did  so,  so  much  of  the  ce- 
menting virtue  and  power  of  the  gospel  prevail- 
ed therein. 

After  meeting  I  went  with  James  Rowland- 
son's  family  to  his  house  at  Frith.  His  daughter 
Jane  had  for  a  little  while  past  appeared  at 
times  in  the  public  ministry  in  our  meetings. 
So  much  of  tenderness,  and  of  inward  fervency 
toward  Christ  the  beloved  of  her  soul  prevailed 
in  her,  as  to  make  deep  and  lively  impressions 
on  my  mind. 

Next  day  that  family  accompanied  me  over 
the  sands  to  a  meeting  at  Swarthmcre  and  I 
returned  with  them,  and  from  thence  back  to 
Kendal.  The  said  J ane  Rowlapdson  afterwards 
married  George  Crossfield,  became  a  valuable 
minister,  visited  Ireland  twice  while  I  lived 
there,  and  the  continent  of  America  once. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  I  was  favored 
with  the  company  and  countenance  of  sundry 
Friends,  whom  in  my  younger  years  I  had  held 
in  estimation  by  reason  of  the  good  impressions 
I  received  from  their  exemplary  lives  and  la- 
bors, as  before  noted  in  its  place.  My  quondam 
master,  David  Hall,  treated  me  with  affection- 
ate respeqt;  he  had  buried  his  former  wife, 
who  was  my  mistress,  and  married  again.  He 
and  his  wife  accompanied  me  to  a  meeting  at 
Airton.  I  lodged  at  Thomas  Anderson's,  a 
friend  in  the  ministry  who  visited  Ireland  in 
company  with  David  Hall ;  he  was  blind,  but 
exceeding  pleasant  and  cheerful.  Next  morn- 
ing being  a  hard  frost,  I  went  with  said  Thomas 
and  other  Friends  over  a  great  hill  to  a  Month- 
ly Meeting  at  Settle.  By  me  in  the  gallery  sat 
Julian  Franklin,  a  good  old  woman  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age,  and  a  good  meeting  it  was. 

At  and  about  Kendal  also,  I  had  much  of 
the  company  of  that  honorable  minister  and 
elder,  James  Wilson,  who  as  a  nursing  father 
encouraged  and  strengthened  me  in  the  service 
I  was  engaged  in.  His  conversation  was  often 
pleasant,  instructing  and  edifying ;  one  remark- 
able passage  he  related,  I  think  worthy  of  in- 
serting, which  was  to  the  following  purport. 

In  his  young  years  (having  been  educated  in 
the  established  religion  or  church  of  England 
so  called)  he  had  conceived  a  very  contempti- 
ble opinion  of  the  people  called  Quakers  and 
their  principles,  and  at  a  public  house  or  inn, 
falling*  in  company  with  some  others  of  like 
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sentiments,  this  people  became  the  subject  of 
their  discourse ;  and  as  they  were  expressing 
their  sentiments  of  contempt  and  dislike  of  them 
pretty  freely,  a  person  of  some  note,  who  had 
been  an  officer  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  came 
into  the  room,  and  overhearing  their  discourse, 
observed  to  them  in  substance,  "  That  he  ap- 
prehended their  prejudice  towards  this  people 
arose  from  their  want  of  knowing  them :  for 
my  part,  (continued  he)  I  entertain  very  differ- 
ent sentiments  of  them  f  and  perceiving  them 
Btruck  with  admiration  to  hear  him,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  a  man  of  sense,  as  well  as  con- 
sequence, express  himself  after  this  manner, 
he  proceeded  to  the  following  purpose  :  "  You 
seem  to  wonder  that  I  express  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  Quakers,  I  will  inform  you  the 
reason.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  as  I  was 
riding  to  Scotland  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  I 
observed  at  some  distance  from  the  road  a  crowd 
of  people,  and  one  higher  than  the  rest  upon 
which  I  sent  one  of  my  men  to  see,  and  bring 
me  word  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  gather- 
ing, and  seeing  him  ride  up  and  stay  there, 
without  returning  according  to  my  order,  I  sent 
a  second,  who  stayed  in  like  manner,  and 
then  I  determined  to  go  myself.  When  I  came 
thither,  I  found  it  was  James  Naylor  preaching 
to  the  people ;  but  with  such  power  and  reach- 
ing energy  as  I  had  not  till  then  been  witness 
of.  I  could  not  help  staying  a  little,  although 
I  was  afraid  to  stay,  for  I  was  made  a  Quaker, 
being  forced  to  tremble  at  the  sight  of  myself. 
I  was  struck  with  more  terror  by  the  preaching 
of  James  Naylor,  than  I  was  at  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  when  we  had  nothing  else  to  expect, 
but  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  swords  of  our  enemies, 
without  being  able  to  help  ourselves.  I  clearly 
saw  the  cross  to  be  submitted  to,  so  I  durst  stay 
no  longer,  but  got  off  and  carried,  condemnation 
for  it  in  my  own  breast.  The  people  there  in 
the  clear  and  powerful  opening  of  their  states, 
cried  out  against  themselves  imploring  mercy, 
a  thorough  change,  and  the  whole  work  of  sal- 
vation to  be  effected  in  them.  Ever  since  I 
have  thought  myself  obliged  to  acknowledge 
on  their  behalf  as  I  have  now  done." 

This  James  Wilson  said,  proved  the  first  step 
towards  his  convincement  of  our  principles,  in- 
clining him  to  go  to  our  meetings,  which  before 
he  had  an  aversion  to  the  thoughts  of  from  the 
prejudice  above  hinted.  In  those  days  the 
meetings  of  Friends  were  more  eminently  fa- 
vored with  divine  power,  as  they  lived  more  de- 
voted to  Christ,  and  consequently  more  abound- 
ing with  his  love  flowing  in  their  hearts. 

(.To  be  continued.) 


Compressed  Air  as  a  Motor. — In  Birming- 
ham, England,  a  general  plan  has  been  adopted 
to  convey  compressed  air  as  a  motive  power  for 
driving  machinery  in  cities,  in  the  san^e  man- 


ner as  gas  is  .supplied  for  general  illuminatin 
purposes,  instead  of  being  made  in  small  retort 
at  each  public  building,  manufactory,  &c. 
carrying  out  this  idea,  it  is  proposed  to  concen 
trate  all  the  waste  steam  power  in  Birminghan 
and  employ  it  in  compressing  air,  which  is  to  b 
conveyed  in  pipes  to  drive  machinery  in  th 
different  workshops.  It  is  also  stated  that 
company  has  been  formed  in  Liverpool  for  en 
ploying  compressed  air  in  this  manner  for  hoist 
ing  purposes,  to  be  used  in  no  less  than  thre 
hundred  warehouses. 


SELECTIONS. 


For  the  information  of  those  who  may  ncj 
already  possess  it,  I  have  selected  a  few  pars 
graphs  setting  forth  the  religious  concern  anl 
exercise  under  which,  our  Rules  of  Disciplin 
have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced  an  I 
approved.  e.  m.  | 

1666.  George  Fox  writes — "  I  was  move  ] 
of  the  Lord  to  recommend  the  setting  up  ell 
five  Monthly  Meetings  of  men  and  women  u 
the  city  of  London,  to  take  care  of  God's  glorj 
and  to  admonish  such  as  walked  disorderly  o 
carelessly,  and  not  according  to  the  Truth.  Fo 
whereas  Friends  had  only  Quarterly  Meetings 
now  truth  was  spread  and  Friends  grown  mor 
numerous,  I  was  moved  to  recommend  the  set 
ting  up  of  Monthly  Meetings  throughout  th 
nation,  and  the  Lord  opened  to  me  what  I  mug 
do,  and  how  the  Men's  and  Women's  Month! 
and  Quarterly  Meetings  should  be  ordered  anl 
established  in  this  and  other  nations." — Sej 
Fox's  works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  68,  &c,  where  hi 
visited  the  counties  of  England  to  establish 
Meetings  for  Discipline. 

1676.  "  Now,  Friends,  concerning  faithft 
Men's  and  Women's  Meetings,  which  were  stj 
up  in  God's  counsel ;  whoever  oppose  them  oj 
pose  the  power  of  God,  which  is  the  authoritj 
of  them."  .  Ibid,  174.  "  And  Friends,  I  desiij 
that  you  may  all  keep  the  holy  order  which  :L. 
in  the  gospel — the  glorious  order  in  the  pow(  * 
of  God."    Ibid,  177. 

1690.  In  an  Epistle  found  among  his 
pers,  sealed  up  and  superscribed — "  not  to 
opened  before  the  time,"  he  writes :  "  An 
now,  Friends,  all  your  meetings,  both  men 
and  women's  Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Year! 
&c,  were  set  up  by  the  power,  spirit,  and  wi 
dom  of  God ; — and  in  them  you  know  that  yo 
have  felt  his  power,  and  spirit,  and  wisdou 
and  refreshing  presence  among  you,  and  in  yoi 
to  his  praise  and  glory,  and  to  your  comfort." 

"  And  although  many  loose  and  unruly  spi 
its  have  risen  by  times  to  oppose  you  and  then 
in  print,  and  otherways,  you  have  seen  ho 
they  have  come  to  nought.  The  Lord  hat 
blasted  them,  brought  their  deeds  to  light,  an 
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made  them  manifest  to  be  trees  without  fruit, 
wells  without  water,  wandering  stars  from  the 
jl  firmament  of  God's  power,  and  raging  waves  of 
the  sea,  casting  up  their  mire  and  dirt;  and 
many  are  like  the  dog  turned  to  his  old  vomit, 
and  the  sow  that  was  washed  turned  again  to 
thj  the  mire." 

"  As  for  this  spirit  of  rebellion  and  opposi- 
tion that  hath  risen  formerly  and  lately;  it  is 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  and  Heavenly  J eru- 
salem,  and  is  for  judgment  and  condemnation, 
with  all  its  books,  words  and  works."-Ibid,  364. 

1684.  In  "  a  preface  to  the  ensuing  book  " — 
of  the  Minutes  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing— we  read : 

"  It  hath  pleased  the  mighty  God  and  great 
Jehovah,  in  this  last  age,  after  the  great  night 
of  darkness  and  apostacy  which  hath  spread 
over  nations,  kindreds,  tongues  and  people, 
since  the  glorious  days  in  which  the  apostles 
lived,  by  his  outstretched,  gathering  arm,  and 
by  the*  word  of  his  eternal  power,  to  gather  a 
A  people  who  were  weary  of  all  dead  forms,  and 
outside  professions,  into  a  waiting  frame  of  spirit, 
??j  where  we  durst  not  think  our  own  thoughts 
nor  speak  our  own  words  in  things  relating  to 
this  kingdom,  and  way  of  worship;  and  being 
y  thus  brought  down  by  the  mighty  power  of 
God,  we  were  the  more  capable  to  receive 
instruction  from  him,  who  through  and  by  his 
Son  Christ  J esus,  the  true  light  that  lighteth 
J  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  appeared 
in  us,  and  taught  us  his  way  and  worship, 
Which  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  This  he  taught 
us  while  we  were  in  Old  England,  our  native 
land.  *  *  *  And  the  Lord  by  his  provi- 
dence and  mighty  power  hath  brought  some  of 
his  people  out  of  their  native  country,  over  the 
great  deep,  into  this  wilderness  and  remote 
part  of  the  world,  as  West  Jersey  and  parts 
adjacent,  where  he  hath  laid  the  same  weight 
and  care  upon  some  of  us,  as  he  did  in  our 
native  land ;  that  all  things  may  be  well  among 
us,  to  the  honor  of  his  great  and  holy  name — 
which  is  the  ground  and  end  of  this  following 
book/' 

In  the  manuscript  Book  of  Discipline,  issued 
by  direction  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  in  1762,  to 
the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  we  find 
under  date  of 

1719.      At  the  same  time  he  (the  Lord) 
hath  been  pleased  to  raise,  in  the  hearts  of  his 
ujj  servants,  in  some  degree,  that  primitive  love 
]   and  good  will,  wherein  they  have  been  persua- 
ded and  directed  by  his  wisdom  and  power  to 
have  meetings  established  for  like  good  pur- 
J,j  poses  as  in  the  primitive  times — therein  to  have 
Oversight,  care  and  compassion  one  over  an- 
other, and  to  endeavor  that  all  may  walk  hum- 
bly,  decently,  and  honestly,  and  be  of  one  mind, 
j  as  becomes  the  servants  and  followers  of  our 

i  holy  Lord.    This  is  called  our  Discipline. 

m 


From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  STATUTE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLAND. 

A  bill  introduced  into  the  British  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  providing  for  the 
revision  of  the  statutes,  suggests  to  an  Eng- 
lish journal  a  review  of  some  of  the  curious  and 
interesting  enactments,  now  obsolete,  which 
were  once  considered  essential  to  the  good  order 
of  English  society.    For  instance  : 

"  The  grievance  of  purveyance  for  the  sove- 
reign's household  was  sought  to  be  remedied 
by  many  enactments  of  various  dates.  A  statute 
of  Edward  III.,  directed  to  this  object,  pro- 
vides that  takings  shall  be  made  without  mena- 
ces, and  where  there  is  plenty.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  these  statutes  should  be  extant  so  long 
after  the  presence  of  the  royal  household  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  pride  and  a 
source  of  profit.  A  statute  of  Richard  II,  pro- 
vides that  no  lawyer  shall  be  a  judge  in  his  own 
county.  Another  statute  of  the  same  reign 
requires  that  there  shall  be  one  measure  and 
one  weight  throughout  the  realm,  except  in 
Lancashire  Another  statute  enacts  that  no 
shoemaker  shall  be  a  tanner,  nor  any  tanner  a 
shoemaker.  This  regulation  appears  to  have 
been  thought  highly  important,  as  later  statutes 
occur  in  reference  to  it ;  and  one  of  them  allows 
shoemakers  to  tan  leather  till  the  next  Parlia- 
ment. 

A  statute  of  Henry  IV.  enacts  that  every 
one  must  put  his  child  to  school.  The  same 
statute  provides  that  laborers  are  to  be  sworn, 
or  to  be  put  in  the  stocks.  It  is  noted  in  the 
schedule  that  this  statute  has  been  repealed, 
except,  perhaps,  as  to  the  last  paragraph  (pro- 
viding of  stocks ;)  but  this  is  spent  or  obsolete.' 
A  statute  of  Henry  V.  enacts  that  Irishmen 
shall  depart  the  realm.  The  title  of  a  statute' 
of  Henry  VI.  is  'John  Duke  of  Bedford, 
being  in  the  king's  service,  allowed  to  appear 
in  suits  by  attorney/  Another  statute  of  the 
same  year  forbids  gold  and  silver  being  carried 
out  of  the  realm,  except  for  soldiers.  To  keep 
money  in  the  country  appears  to  have  been 
thought  an  object  only  second  in  importance  to 
keeping  Irishmen  out  of  it. 

Almost  the  next  statute  in  the  schedule  re- 
cites a  previous  statute  'touching  Irishmen  in 
England.' 

One  remarkable  feature"  of  ancient  society 
was  its  disposition  to  depend  upon  promissory 
oaths  as  security  for  the  performance  of  every 
kind  of  duty.  Patent  officers  in  the  king's 
court  are  required  by  statute  to  be  sworn  to 
appoint  sufficient  clerks.  The  simpler  and  more 
effectual  method  of  inquiring  into  the  suffi- 
ciency of  such  clerks  does  not  seem  to  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mediaeval  mind.  It  would 
rather  appear  that  the  system  of  exacting  oath 
that  things  should  be  done,  instead  of  seeing 
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that  they  were  done,  was  adopted  in  order  to 
save  the  trouble  of  supervision;  but  although 
in  some  matters  the  ancient  Parliaments  were 
negligent,  they  displayed  in  others  an  untiring 
diligence, 

1  Justices  may  call  before  them  artificers  and 
victuallers  and  regulate  their  wages  and  prices/ 
This  is  the  title  of  a  statute  which  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  a  large  class.  In  those  days 
interference  was  carried  to  the  highest  point  in 
matters  which  have  been  discovered  in  later 
times  to  require  nothing  from  Parliament  except 
to  be  let  alone.  There  are  other  matters  which 
a  modern  legislature  would  have  neither  courage 
nor  inclination  to  attempt  to  regulate,  but  which 
formerly  were  made  the  subject  of  frequent 
statutes. 

A  parliament  of  Edward  IV.  took  upon  it- 
self to  give  directions  '  what  kind  of  apparel 
temporal  men  of  every  degree  and  estate  are 
allowed  and  what  prohibited  to  wear and  it 
prescribed  '  the  lengths  of  gowns  and  mantles/ 
but  wisely  added  a  proviso  that  the  act  should 
not  extend  to  women,  except  the  wives  of  ser- 
vants and  laborers.  The  title  of  another  act 
of  about  the  same  time — '  Centra  Scottos ' — 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  a  numerous  family. 
It  is  forbidden  to  carry  £  armor  or  victual ' 
into  Scotland,  also  to  convey  horses  or  mares 
thither. 

The  act  of  Henry  VII.,  '  that  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  and  other  officers  of  the  Chancery  shall 
not  go  to  the  wars/  may  safely  be  classed  as 
obsolete,  although  it  was  reported  a  year  or 
two  ago  that  a  learned  judge  of  a  common  law 
court  had  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a  volun- 
teer. An  act  of  the  next  reign,  S  that  the  six 
clerks  of  the  Chancery  may  marry/  is  certainly 
obsolete,  inasmuch  as  the  six  clerks  themselves 
thave  been  long  since  abolished. 

Acts  against  Welshman  making  affrays  in 
the  adjoining  counties  occur  frequently.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  three  countries 
now  happily  united  in  England,  was  viewed  by 
English  Parliaments  during  several  ages  with 
the  greatest  jealousy  and  hostility.  There  is, 
*  however,  one  exception  to  the  rule  of  impart- 
ing no  good  thing  to  neighbors,  viz.,  the  act  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  'for  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Divine  Service  into  the  Welsh 
tongue/  One  cannot  but  feel  something  like 
envy  at  observing  the  confidence  of  early  legis- 
lators in  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies  which 
they  applied  to  the  disorders  of  the  body 
politic. 

Rival  theories  of  penal  discipline  did  not 
then  distract  the  legislative  mind  when  it  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  consideration  of  'an  act 
for  the  due  execution  of  divers  laws  and  stat- 
utes heretofore  made  against  rogues,  vaga- 
bonds, and  sturdy  beggars,  and  other  lewd  and 
idle  persons/    There  has.  been  lately  a  consid- 


erable reaction  against  that  extreme  horror  of  j  LE 
corporal  punishment  which  for  many  years  pre-  j.  . 
dominated  in  our  penal  system.  An  act  of  the  ;  u 
present  session  makes  garroters  liable  to  the  j  L 
favorite  discipline  of  primitive  times,  but  care- 1  L, 
fully  prescribes  both  the  nature  of  the  instru-  j  (\ 
ment  of  flagellation  and  the  extent  to  which  \  L 
it  may  be  applied.  j  L 

Under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  kings  it  was  j  L 
thought  enough  to  enact  that  an  offender  should  L 
be  'grievously  whipped,'  without  troubling  L 
Parliament  to  enter  into  details  which  it  would  ; 
have  considered  highly  unimportant.  These  k , 
examples  may  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  ' L 
those  curiosities  of  antique  legislation  which  L 
are  about  to  be  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  j 
practical  lawyer,  and  handed  over  to  the  student! L 
of  social,  or  political,  or  constitutional  history,  L 
to  whom  they  must  always  be  highly  valuable/'  j  L0I 


From  Friendly  Sketches  in  America,  by  Wm.  Talleck.  j  Lj 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  OLD  RE-  k 
CORDS  OF  VARIOUS  AMERICAN  MEETINGS  OVM 
FRIENDS.  j  j 

(Contimied  from  p.  485.)  j  L , 

Relief  of  Poor  Friends.— 1683.— At  Falls  1^ 
monthly  meeting.  "William  Biles  hath  thisjL 
day  acquainted  the  meeting  that  T.  A.,  of  Ne- 
shamony,  hath  made  him  acquainted  that  he  is  ] Ik 
in  want,  as  to  his  outward  concerns ;  and  he,  \h 
with  some  others,  had  took  his  condition  into  h: 
their  consideration,  and  have  bought  him  a  cow  f  po 
and  calf — the  price  is  five  pounds — and  do  de-  \h 
sire  this  meeting's  assistance  towards  the  pay-  jfe 
ment  of  said  cow  and  calf ;  to  which  this  meet-  \h 
ing  doth  consent,  and  doth  appoint  the  Friends  jfit 
subscribed  to  take  care  to  raise  the  money  m 
Friends  are  willing  to  contribute  towards  the  |L 
said  five  pounds. — For  Neshamony:  John  Ot-  \p 
ter,  Robert  Hall.  For  the  Falls  :  John  Brookes,  j 
Phineas  Pemberton."  L 

Same   case   continued. — 1687. —  At   Falls  If 
monthly  meeting  :  "  T.  A.  saith  that  both  he  jk 
and  his  family  are  so  weak  that  they  are  not  \i 
able  to  thresh  a  little  corn,  nor  hath  gotten  any  p 
hay  for  his  cattle,  and  therefore  desires  some  j 
assistance  from  ^Friends  ;  whereupon  the  meet-  |i 
ing  requested  Phoebe  Blackshaw  [probably  a  |3 
near  neighbor  to  T.  A.]  to  acquaint  him  if  any 
mau  could  be  had  to  assist  him  they  would  \ 
take  care  to  see  him  satisfied/' 

Similar  case. — 1699. — At  Concord  monthly 
meeting :  "  J.  P.  being  in  necessity  of  a  cow, 
having  lost  one,  and  being  in  necessity  of  milk 
for  his  children,  this  meeting  have  lent  him 
c£5  for  one  year  to  buy  one.  Also  it  is  ordered 
that  Robert  Pyle  shall  take  a  bond  of  him  in 
the  meeting's  behalf." 

Similar  case. — 1701. — At  Falls  monthly 
meeting :  "  Information  being  given  to  this 
meeting  that  W.  P.  is  very  poor  and  in  neces- 
sity, this  meeting  orders  Joseph  Kirkbride,  ) 
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Samuel  Dark,  and  Peter  Worral  to  get  a  good 
pair  of  leather  breeches,  and  a  good  warm  coat 
and  waistcoat,  one  pair  of  stockings  and  shoes, 
for  the  said  W.  P.,  and  make  a  report  of  the 
charge  to  the  next  meeting." 

Similar  case. — 1603. — At  Falls  monthly 
meeting :  "  A  committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
lieve a  poor  Friend  who  had  broken  his  leg. 
They  reported  that  they  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
doctor  £18,  which  was  approved  and  ordered 
to  be  done." 

Similar  case. — 1714. — At  Abington  month- 
ly meeting:  "Germantowu  meeting  reported 
having  lent  a  woman  Friend  three  shillings, 
she  not  being  willing  to  accept  it  as  a  gift." 

Similar  case. — 1719. — At  Falls  monthly 
meeting :  "  A.  P.'s  condition  is  such  that  he  is 
reduced  to  poverty  and  doth  stand  in  need  of 
some  assistance,  particularly  a  cow  \  therefore 
this  meeting  doth  appoint  John  Dawson  to  pro- 
cure one."  "  He  bought  one  of  John  Bye,  and 
the  price  was  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings, 
which  this  meeting  orders  to  be  paid." 

Same  case. — 1721.— At  Falls  monthly  meet- 
ing :  "  The  cow,  formerly  lent  to  A.  P.  by  this 
meeting,  is  referred  to  Buckingham  monthly 
meeting  for  further  order  and  disposal  as  they 
think  most  convenient."  ("  The  cow  was 
loaned  to  A.  P.  for  two  years,  when  she  was  to 
be  returned.  But  by  a  division  of  Falls  month- 
ly meeting  he,  A.  P.,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Buck- 
ingham monthly  meeting,  and  the  right  of  the 
cow  was  transferred  by  the  foregoing  minute. 
She  was  afterwards  loaned  to  him  for  another 
year  by  a  minute  of  the  latter  meeting.  Tra- 
dition says  he  did  not  provide  well  for  her,  and 
she  was  taken  from  him,  fed,  and  slaughtered 
and  the  beef  given  to  such  persons  as  had 
none.") 

Similar  case. — 1756. — Sadsbury  monthly 
meeting,  Pa. :  « Thomas  Bulla  and  Isaac 
Whitelock  are  appointed  to  go  to  the  back  in- 
habitants and  distribute  our  collections  among 
the  distressed  poor  which  are  driven  from 
their  habitations  by  the  Indians." 

Similar  case^ — -1759. — At  Wilmington 
monthly  meeting,  Delaware :  "  Our  preparative 
meeting  have  agreed  with  Alexander  Foreman 
to  keep  N.  M.  (a  poor  Friend)  one  year  with 
sufficient  meat,  drink,  washing,  and  lodging, 
shaving,  and  leading  him  to  meetings,  for  fit- 
teen  pounds  ten  shillings,  provided  said  N.  con- 
tinue in  usual  health  as  heretofore."  [Proba- 
bly meaning  that,  if  taken  ill,  his  care-taker 
was  to  have  increased  remuneration.] 

Acknoicledgment  of  Haste. — 1740. — At  New 
Garden  monthly  meeting  :  "  Whereas  I  was  too 
forward  and  hasty  in  making  suit  to  a  young 
woman  after  the  death  of  my  wife,  having 
made  some  proceedings  that  way  in  less  than 
four  months,  which  I  am  now  sensible  was 
wrong.    As  witness  my  hand,  B.  H." 


Marriage  declined. — 1757. — At  Wilmington 
monthly  meeting  :  "  The  Friends  appointed  to 
inquire  the  reasons  why  J.  H.  and  K.  B.  did 
not  appear  (to  be  married)  at  our  last  meeting, 
report  that  they  have  altered  their  minds,  and 
have  discharged  each  other  from  under  hand." 

Similar  case. — 1769. — At  Concord  monthly 
meeting:  "CD.  and  A.  D.  (widow)  having 
proposed  marriage  she  declined  proceeding,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  inspect  into  the 
cause  of  her  disreputable  conduct,  who  reported 
that  she  renders  no  sufficient  reasons,  where- 
fore until  she  makes  suitable  satisfaction,  this 
meeting  cannot  have  full  unity  with  her." 

Breach  of  Duty.  — 1792.  —  At  Concord 
monthly  meeting:  "  Concord  preparative  meet- 
ing complains  of  J.  P.  S.  for  breach  of  his 
marriage  covenants  in  refusing  to  live  with  his 
wife  as  a  faithful  husband  ought  to  do." 

Remarkable  Case  of  Forbearance  towards  an 
intemperate  Minister,  and  with  final  good  re- 
suit. — 1742. — "A.  B.  was  allowed  liberty  to 
sit  with  the  ministers  and  elders  in  their  meet- 
ings." He  subsequently  obtained  certificates 
for  ministerial  service  as  follows  : — 1751.  "To 
visit  some  meetings  of  Friends  in  Maryland." 
— 1752.  "  To  visit  Friends  on  Long  Island,  and 
some  parts  of  the  Jerseys." — 1756.  w  To  visit 
Friends  at  Maiden  Creek."— 1756.  "  To  visit 
the  families  of  Friends  in  New  York,  and  some 
on  Long  Island." — 1757.  To  visit  the  yearly 
meeting  of  Maryland. — 1758.  Ditto. — 1759. 
To  visit  some  meetings  in  Maryland. 

1762. — Without  being  accused  on  the  rec- 
ords, A.  B.  brings  the  following  paper  to  the 
monthly  meeting;  u  Whereas,  I  have  for  many 
years  made  profession  of  the  Truth,  but  for 
want  of  due  attention  to  the  dictates  thereof 
have  unguardedly  given  way  to  drinking  strong 
drink  in  excess,  whereby  I  have  brought  great 
reproach  upon  our  holy  profession,  and  grief  to 
my  friends,  for  which  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and 
give  this  testimony  against  that  evil,  sincerely 
desiring  that  I  may  more  and  more  experience 
a  dwelling  in  that  holy  fear  which  is  sufficient 
to  preserve  all.  And  it  is  my  earnest  breath- 
ing that  I  may  be  reconciled  to  the  Lord,  His 
church,  and  people,  and  witness  our  former 
unity  to  be  restored ;  and  that  I  may  be  ena- 
bled, through  a  circumspect  and  humble  walk- 
ing for  the  future,  to  effectually  remove  the  re- 
proach which  my  conduct  hath  occasioned. 
A.  B."  * 

1770. — A.  B.  is  again  11  recommended  in  the 
station  of  a  minister  as  heretofore."  After  this 
date  he  obtained  official  certificates  from  his 
meeting  to  pay  ministerial  visits — In  1771,  To 
the  Indians  and  some  Friends  in  West  New 
Jersey. — 1771.  To  Friends  in  Maryland. — 
1772.    To  the  yearly  meeting  at  West  River. 

But  in  1773  his  monthly  meeting  state,  in 
t>e  7th  month,  that  "  Our  preparative  meeting 
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complains  of  A.  B.  for  taking  strong  drink  to 
excess." — Friends  were  then  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  his  conduct.  At  the  monthly  meet- 
ing in  9th  month,  "  His  conduct  has  been  re- 
proachful in  several  respects ; — in  taking  too 
much  strong  drink  several  times,  and  still  ap- 
pearing in  public  ministry  both  at  home  and 
abroad." 

The  monthly  meeting,  in  4th  month, "  Thinks 
there  is  rather  encouragement1  for  further  la- 
bor." 

Next  month  they  record  that  A.  B.  "  appears 
to  be  under  a  considerable  weight  of  suffering 
on  account  of  his  transgressions  ;  yet  they  con- 
sider him  far  short  of  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  offer  any- 
thing to  this  meeting  by  way  of  satisfaction." 

1774. — 2d  month,  "He  desired  his  case 
should  still  be  continued." 

1774.— 4th  month,  "This  meeting  taking 
into  consideration  the  situation  of  A.  B.'s  stand- 
ing upon  record  as  a  minister,  concludes  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  in 
our  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders." 

1774. — 6th  month,  u  He  appeared  here  and 
offered  some  lines  by  way  of  acknowledgement. 
Best  to  leave  it  under  consideration." 

1774. — 7th  month,  "Another  paper  being 
produced  somewhat  different,  and  some  strait- 
ness  appearing,  it  is  continued  another  month." 

1774.— 8th  month,  "A.  B.  attended  this 
meeting  with  a  paper  condemning  his  miscon- 
duct, which  was  read,  and  after  some  alteration 
is  received. — "  Whereas  I  have  made  profes- 
sion of  the  Truth,  but  for  want  of  keeping  on 
my  watch  have  erred  by  several  times  taking 
too  much  strong  drink,  also  appearing  in  pub- 
lic as  a  minister  soon  after ;  for  which  reproach- 
ful conduct  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  hereby 
take  the  shame  to  myself,  and  desire  Friends 
to  pass  by  my  offences  and  continue  me  under 
their  care,  hoping  through  Divine  help  to  be 
more  careful  in  future.    A.  B." 

In  1788,  fourteen  years  after  this  acknow- 
ledgment, A.  B,  was  for  the  third  time  recog- 
nized as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  appears  by 
this  record  of  his  quarterly  meeting  : — 1788. 
"  The  recommendation  of  our  Friend,  A.  B.,  to 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders 
as  a  minister  approved  by  us  being  again  con- 
sidered, and  women's  meeting  concurring  there- 
with, it  is  concluded  to  recQmmend  him  ac- 
cordingly." 

After  this  he  received  official  certificates  to 
travel  as  a  minister — In  1788.  To  Maryland. 
— 1789-.  To  New  York  and  New  England.— 
1790.  To  Friends  in  Chester  and  Lancaster 
counties  in  Pennsylvania. — 1790.  To  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia. — 1791.  To  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

As  proofs  that  Friends  in  various  provinces 
of  America  judged  his  ministry  to  be  still  edi-« 


fying  and  given  with  Divine  aid  and  influence) 
we  find  that  in  addition  to  the  above  five  cer- 
tificates of  permission  to  travel  as  a  minister,  he 
also  received  twelve  returning  certificates  of 
approval  from  the  different  communities  of 
Friends  amongst  whom  he  came,  viz. :  from  the 
following : — 1788.  The  quarterly  meeting  at 
Baltimore.- — 1788.  The  monthly  meeting  at 
Indian  Springs. — 1789.  The  yearly  meeting  of 
Long  Island. — 1789.  The  quarterly  meeting  of 
Rhode  Island. — 1789.  The  quarterly  meeting  at 
New  Bedford. — 1789.  The  quarterly  meeting 
at  Oblong. — 1789.  The  monthly  meeting  at 
Saratoga. — 1790.  The  quarterly  meeting  of 
Salem. — 1791.  The  yearly  meeting  of  Virginia. 
— 1791.  The  quarterly  meeting  at  Center,  in 
North  Carolina. — 1791.  The  quarterly  meeting 
near  Little  River,  North  Carolina. — 1791.  The 
quarterly  meeting  of  New  Garden,  N.  Carolina. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  17,  1863. 


In  an  article  in  the  present  number,  a  cor- 
respondent expresses  uneasiness  with  a  short 
extract  from  a  lecture  by  Agassiz,  published  in 
a  former  paper. 

We  give  his  essay,  although  the  extract  al- 
luded to  did  not,  nor  does  not,  on  a  second 
reading,  convey  to  our  minds  the  ideas  it  has 
suggested  to  his.  We  regard  it  simply  as  an  at- 
tempt to  show  that  what  has  been  called  instinct 
in  the  brute  creation,  does  not  differ  in  kind 
but  only  in  degree  from  the  intelligence  or  rea- 
son of  man.  This  opinion,  whether  correct  or 
not,  perhaps  few  persons  have  not  at  some  time 
entertained,  when  observing  the  sagacity  dis- 
played by  some  of  the  inferior  creatures;  and 
though  the  idea  may  be  thought  to  elevate  the 
brute,  it  certainly  does  not  degrade  man. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  particular 
religious  sentiments  of  this  distinguished  na- 
turalist, but  we  should  require  much  stronger 
evidence  than  is  furnished  by  the  "extract"  to 
induce  us  to  believe  that  he  denies  or  doubts 
the  responsibility  of  man  to  his  Creator,  or  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

It  is  cause  of  rejoicing  of  latter  time  to  find 
the  antagonism  which  once  existed  between  re- 
ligion and  science  gradually  diminishing;  and 
we  may  hope  and  believe  it  will  continue  to 
diminish,  as  religion  is  simplified  and  science 
elevated.  Many  of  those  great  minds  to  whom 
the  study  of  nature  and  its  laws  is  all-absorb- 
ing, and  whose  researches  are  so  valuable  to  us, 
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did  they  become  fully  acquainted  with  their 
own  threefold  nature,  would  find  their  spiritual 
being  as  much  a  part  of  the  great  economy  as 
the  physical  and  intellectual,  and  in  conform- 
ing their  lives  to  its  immutable  laws,  science 
would  indeed  be, — 

*  *      *      *      *  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love, 

*  *      *    and  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 

Gives  Him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 

Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  nephew,  Samuel  H. 
Paxson,  in  Middletown,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the 
27th  of  9th  month,  1863,  Anna  Richardson,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  88  years  and  8  months ;  a  member 
and,  for  the  past  30  years,  an  Elder  of  Middletown 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  in  Newtown  township,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 

on  the  27th  of  9th  month,  1863,  Jacob  Twining,  in 
the  88th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Makefield 
Monthly  Meeting. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  subject  of  Education, 
have  appointed  the  following  conferences.  Friends 
in  the  several  places  will  please  give  notice,  so  as  to 
secure  a  general  attendance. 

Norristown,  on  1st  day,  the  18th,  at  3£  p.  m. 

Abington,  1st  day,  25th,  at  1\  p.  m. 

Buckingham,  1st  day,  11th  mo.,  1st,  at  'l\  p.  m. 

Eorseham,  1st  day,  11th  mo.,  8th,  at  2 \  p.  m. 

Byberry,  1st  day,  11th  mo.,  15th,  at  1\.  p.  m. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  the  Intelligencer  of  9th  mo.  19th  are 
some  extracts  from  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Agassiz, 
the  scope  of  which  is  to  identify  human  nature 
with  the  nature  of  other  animal  creatures.  He 
presents  precisely  that  view  that  makes  so  many 
naturalists  skeptical  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
and  which  strikes  down  the  most  fundamental 
idea  of  all  religion. 

The  Professor  thus  remarks  :  "  It  is  a  favor- 
ite saying  that  men.  are  governed  by  reason  and 
animals  by  instinct;  but  I  believe  that  is  all 
wrong.  There  is  no  distinction  of  kind  between 
the  two,  but  only  of  degree. "  "  Now  let  us  see 
if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  action 
of  the  brain  of  men  and  animals  :  Every  sensa- 
tion, to  be  felt,  must  produce  a  reaction.  All 
animals  see,  hear,  smell  and  taste  as  well  as  we 
do  ;  therefore,  the  reaction  must  "be  the  same, 
and  the  operation,  as  far  as  the  body  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  same/' — "  The  animals  gratify 
their  appetites,  and  so  do  we,  and  in  the  same 
manner." — "  But  I  will  go  further;  only  mind 
can  communicate  with  mind ;  and  if  animals 
had  no  mind,  we  could  have  no  intercourse  with 
them.  Animals  can  be  trained,  and  this  proves 
the  existence  of  reason ;  a  connection  seen  be- 
tween cause  and  effect."  These  brief  extracts 
present  the  assertion  of  facts  and  the  inference 
quite  plainly.  It  is  left  pretty  surely  to  be  fur- 
ther inferred  that,  as  man  and  other  animals 


are  so  much  alike,  and  both  have  minds  and 
reason,  both  have  souls,  or  both  have  none. 
But  naturalists  most  commonly  believe  with  re- 
ligionists, that  the  animals,  other  than  man, 
have  no  souls;  and  if  that  be  so,  and  they  class 
both  as  alike,  it  is  to  be  expected  they  will  most 
probably  conclude  that  neither  have  souls  that 
survive  the  life  of  the  body. 

Now  it  may  well  be  admitted  that  the  Creator 
of  all  animal  life  has  used  many  means  in  com- 
mon ;  and  the  more  so  as  animals  rise  in  the 
scale  towards  the  very  elaborate  structure  of  the 
human  frame.  There  will  be  found  in  all  these, 
bones,  muscles,  digestion,  circulation  of  the 
blood,  nerves,  and  the  five  senses,  and  these 
may  operate  in  a  similar  manner.  Admit  these 
all  to  be  nearly  alike,  and  the  more  alike  these 
may  be,  what  is  the  increased  strength  of  the 
deduction  but  that  the  inherent  mind  in  man 
must  be  the  more  at  variance  with  that  per- 
ception and  power  of  action  which  we  see  in 
the  beast  ?  Spend  as  much  time  as  you  may 
upon  one  of  these,  the  training  will  be  very 
limited  compared  with  the  result  upon  the  hu- 
man mind.  These  differences  arise  not  from  the 
more  perfect  senses  of  man,  for  there  are  other 
animals -more  perfect  in  each  and  all  the  out- 
ward senses.  The  grand  discriminating  differ- 
ence is  in  the  power  of  mental  development, 
which  is  man's  pre  eminent  characteristic,  and 
the  absence  of  it,  except  to  a  very  small  extent, 
in  all  other  animals.  The  infant  man  begins 
with  no  knowledge,  and  all  his  development  is 
an  educational  process.  It  is  otherwise  with 
all  other  animals,  who,  without  any  tradition  or 
training,  attain  to  one  uniform  development  as 
their  given  nature ;  therefore,  exclusively,  by 
the  gift  of  their  Creator.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
proper  to  distinguish  this  given  development 
by  a  name,  as  instinct,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  powers,  in  man  which  are  indefinitely  in 
the  process  of  development,  until  the  greatest 
knowledge  and  powers  of  reason  and  judgment 
are  attained. 

The  animal  development  has  been  the  same 
for  each  kind  since  they  parted  from  Eden  or 
the  Ark ;  and  that  is  wholly  adapted  for  their 
earthly  welfare,  without  the  shade  of  a  sign 
having  any  reference  to  a  future  life,  or  of  the 
worship  of  God,  or  of  any  substitute  for  Him. 
The  animal  whose  nostalgia  for  its  earthly  habi- 
tation is  generally  very  strong,  shows  none  for 
a  future  home.  The  precise  contrary  of  all  this 
holds  with  mankind,  and  has  in  all  ages  and 
countries.  Man  has  no  such  uniformity  of  de- 
velopment, because  it  is  partly  man's  work,  and 
not  wholly  God's ;  and  because  he  is  to  develop 
himself  under  a  double  responsibility,  looking 
to  worldly  consequences  and  to  future  responsi- 
bilities, and  feels  these  with  differences  of  in- 
tensity, differences  of  conviction,  and  hence 
acts  with  varying  force  of  incentive,  as  well  as 
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starts  in  life  with  a  difference  in  capacity  and 
adventitious  advantages  or  disadvantages.  As 
the  general  rule,  man  has  looked  for,  longed 
for,  and  prayed  for  a  resurrection  of  that  within 
himself  which  makes  him  an  intelligent  being, 
— that  which  makes  him  conscious  of  his  own 
identity  and  of  all  he  can  perceive  and  know, — 
that  which  loves  and  hopes  to  love  lovable  be- 
ings forever.  Now  everything  that  the  natural- 
ist observes,  and  everything  the  philosopher 
learns,  shows  that  the  Creator  is  ever  truthful, 
and  does  nothing  without  an  adequate  purpose  ; 
for  every  desire  He  has  given  to  the  animal  He 
has  provided  the  means  to  satisfy  it,  and  guides 
it  to  His  intended  end.  He  can  have  planted 
no  false  craving  or  thirst  in  the  human  soul, 
demanding  its  satisfaction,  more  than  He  can 
in  respect  to  the  instinctive  desires  of  every 
inferior  created  creature.  Man  yearns  for  im- 
mortality, and  its  happiness  and  glories,  by  a 
God-given  desire  and  faith,  and  God  in  His 
truthfulness  will  not  disappoint  the  exalted  as- 
piration.   God  is  Truth  :  God  is  Love. 

Man  has  within  him  a  sense  of  duty  and  a 
conscience,  and  that  conscience  ever  afflicts  him 
when  he  violates  that  sense  of  duty.  The 
beast  gives  no  sign  of  either.  This  sense  of 
duty  is  to  preserve  man  in  his  social  relations, 
and  to  guard  him  from  acts  which  would  violate 
the  order  of  society  and  his  own  well-being. 
They  have  also  a  reference  to  the  life  to  come  ; 
for  man  feels,  as  well  as  knows  by  revelation, 
that  a  life  of  righteousness  must  be  a  prerequisite 
to  a  life  of  happiness  hereafter.  The  beasts 
need  no  such  regulator  within  them  ;  for  the 
instinct  by  which  they  are  governed  runs  not 
into  excesses  injurious  to  themselves.  God 
cares  perfectly  for  them  without  their  knowing 
it.  But  man  is  conscious  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence ) — it  is  a  fact  of  his  experience. 

Man  has  a  liability  to  run  into  excesses  of 
pleasure  that  are  destructive  to  his  health  and 
welfare ;  and  without  the  sense  of  duty,  the 
afflictions  of  the  conscience,  and  the  faith  of  his 
own  immortality  and  responsibility  hereafter 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  he  would  in- 
evitably relapse,  and  become  worse  than  he  was 
when  delineated  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans, — nay,  would  run  into 
excesses  that  would  ruin  the  race,  and  depopu- 
late the  world.  We  need  but  to  know  our  na- 
ture and  the  facts  of  history  to  be  sure  of  this. 
But  God  has  not  thus  endowed  man  with  an 
internal  guide  to  rescue  him  from  these  fearful 
consequences,  and  given  to  him  faith  in  his  own 
resurrection,  with  the  continuous  consciousness 
of  individual  identity,  as  a  delusion,  to  govern 
him  here  by  a  false  sense  and  unfounded  ap- 
prehension -}  since  that  would  conflict  with  the 
abounding  evidence  of  God's  truthfulness, — 
evidence  universal,  without  exception. 

Again,  all  creation  would  be  unmeaning  and 


objectless  were  not  man  to  survive  the  death  of 
his  body.  All  other  creation  is  subservient  to 
man,  and  has  its  sufficient  significance  in  that 
subservience  of  use  and  temporary  enjoyment, 
and  looks  to  nothing  higher.  It  is  altogether 
otherwise  with  man.  He  -  cannot  look  upon 
creation  and  conclude  that  its  beauty,  magnifi- 
cence, harmonious  complication,  and  wisdom, 
always  carried  on  by  a  present,  but  unsearcha- 
ble Power,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  all  indeed  be  impotent  of  purpose, 
and  but  a  failure,  if  man  be  not  in  his  nature 
and  destiny  distinguishable  from  the  beasts  that 
perish.  God  must  mean  in  the  future  to  ex- 
plain himself  more  fully  to  the  aspiring  soul's 
insatiate  craving,  and  to  satisfy  man  that  all 
His  mighty  works  have  been  conceived  and 
executed  with  a  purpose  commensurate  with 
their  magnificence  and  glory.  That  can  only 
be  by  making  the  soul  of  man  more  exhaustive 
in  capacity  and  knowledge  when  he  shall  be- 
come the  companion  of  angels  in  the  presence 
of  the  Saviour,  with  God  in  heaven.  The 
things  of  earth  do  not  explain  the  significance 
of  man,  but  leave  his  existence  a  distressing 
enigma,  and  Creative  wisdom  quite  at  fault,  if 
man  be  not  immortal. 

These  few  ideas,  which  might  be  expanded 
with  others  converging  into  the  same  argument, 
and  extended  to  a  volume,  are  not  presented  as 
new,  but  such  as  should  be  ever  kept  in  mind 
whenever  science  shall  attempt  to  give  forth 
her  truths,  and  shall  do  so  with  that  partial  ex- 
hibition which  leaves  the  result  untruthful, 
and  well  adapted  to  injure  the  cause  of  human 
happiness,  and  man's  hold  upon  eternity. 

Philadelphia,  10th  mo.,  1863.     E.  K.  P. 

THE  PRIMEVAL  FORESTS  OF  THE  AMAZON. 
(Continued  from  p.  479.) 

The  very  general  tendency  of  the  animals 
that  dwell  in  the  primeval  forests  to  become 
climbers  is  as  remarkable  as  in  the  plants.  It 
must  be  premised  that  the  amount  and  variety 
of  life  in  the  primeval  forests  is  much  smaller 
than  would,  a  priori,  be  expected.  There  is  a 
certain  number  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles, 
but  they  are  widely  scattered,  and  all  excessive- 
ly shy  of  man.  The  region  is  so  extensive  and 
uniform  in  the  forest  clothing  of  its  surface, 
that  it  is  only  at  long  intervals  that  animals  are 
seen  in  abundance  when  some  particular  spot  is 
found  which  is  more  attractive  than  others. 
Brazil,  moreover,  is  throughout  poor  in  terres- 
trial mammals,  and  the  species  are  of  small 
size  ;  they  do  not,  therefore,  form  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  its  forests.  The  huntsman  would  be 
disappointed  who  expected  to  find  there  flocks 
of  animals  similar  to  the  buffalo  herds  of  North 
America,  or  the  swarms  of  antelopes  and  herds 
of  ponderous  pachyderms  of  Southern  Africa. 
The  largest  and  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
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Brazilian  mammal  fauna  is  also  arboreal  in  its 
habits.  All  the  Amazonian,  and  in  fact,  all 
South  American  monkeys,  are  climbers.  There 
is  no  group  answering  to  the  baboons  of  the  Old 
World  which  live  on  the  ground.  The  most 
intensely  arboreal  animals  in  the  world  are  the 
South  American  monkeys  of  the  family  Cebidas, 
many  of  which  have  a  fifth  hand  for  climbing 
in  their  prehensile  tails,  adapted  for  this  func- 
tion by  their  strong  muscular  development,  and 
the  naked  palms  under  their  tips.  A  genus  of 
plantigrade  carnivora,  allied  to  the  bears  (,Cer- 
coleptes),  found  only  in  the  Amazonian  forests, 
is  entirely  arboreal,  and  has  a  long  flexible  tail 
like  that  of  certain  monkeys.  Even  the  galli- 
naceous birds  o*f  the  country — the  representa- 
tives of  the  fowls  and  pheasants  of  Asia  and 
Africa — are  all  adapted  by  the  position  of  the 
toes  to  perch  on  trees,  and  it  is  only  on  trees, 
at  a  great  height,  that  they  are  to  be  seen.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  genera  and  species  of 
Geodephaga,  or  carnivorous  ground  beetles,  are 
also  in  these  forest  regions  fitted  by  the  structure 
of  their  feet  to  live  exclusively  on  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  trees.  This,  according  to  Mr. 
Bates,  who  adopts  the  Darwinian  theory,  would 
seem  to  teach  us  that  the  South  American  fauna 
has  been  slowly  adapted  to  a  forest  life,  and,  there 
fore,  that  extensive  forests  must  have  always  ex- 
isted since  the  region  was  first  peopled  by  mam- 
malia. 

Even  reptiles  and  insects  do  not  abound  in 
primeval  forests  so  much  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  A  stranger  is,  at  first,  afraid  in 
these  swampy  shades  of  treading  at  each  step 
on  some  venomous  reptile.  But,  although 
numerous  in  places,  they  are  by  no  means  so 
generally,  and  then  they  belong,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  non-venomous  genera.  Our  trav- 
eller got  for  a  few  moments  once  completely 
entangled  in  the  folds  of  a  snake — a  wonder- 
fully slender  kind,  being  nearly  six  feet  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter at  its  broadest  part.  It  was  a  species 
of  dryophis.  The  hideous  sucurugu,  or  water- 
boa  (Eunectes  murinus),  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  forest  snakes,  save  the  more  poisonous 
kinds,  as  the  javaraca  (Craspedocephalus  atrox>, 
and  will  often  attack  man.  Boas  are  so  com- 
mon in  the  wet  season  as  to  be  killed  even  in 
;he  streets  of  Para.  Amongst  the  more  com- 
non  and  most  curious  snakes  are  the  Amphis- 
Dcenge,  an  innocuous  genus,  allied  to  the  slow- 
Norm  of  Europe,  and  which  lives  in  the  sub- 
erranean  chambers  of  the  saiiba  ant.  The  na- 
ives  call  it,  as  the  Orientals  would  do,  Maidas 
Saubas,  "  the  mother  of  ants." 

The  primeval  forest  is  also,  for  the  most 
>art,  free  from  mosquitoes  and  insect  pests.  It 
s  this  that,  with  the  endless  diversity,  the  com- 
>arative  coolness  of  the  air,  the  varied  and 
trange  forms  of  vegetation,  and  even  the  sol- 


emn gloom  and  silence,  combine  to  render  even 
this  wilderness  of  trees  and  lianas  attractive. 
Such  places,  Mr.  Bates  remarks,  -are  paradises 
to  a  naturalist,  and  if  he  be  of  a  contemplative 
turn,  there  is  no  situation  more  favorable  for 
his  indulging  this  tendency.  There  is  some- 
thing in  a  tropical  forest  akin  to  the  ocean 
(Humboldt  had  made  the  same  remark  before) 
in  its  effects  on  the  mind.  Man  feels  so  com- 
pletely his  insignificance  there,  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  nature. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  appearance 
of  things  in  the  low  ground,  by  conceiving  a 
vegetation  like  that  of  the  great  palm-house  at 
Kew  spread  over  a  large  tract  of  swampy 
ground,  but  he  must  fancy  it  mingled  with 
large  exogenous  trees,  similar  to  our  oaks  and 
elms,  covered  with  creepers  and  parasites,  and 
figure  to  himself  the  ground  encumbered  with 
fallen  and  rotten  trunks,  branches,  and  leaves; 
the  whole  illuminated  by  a  glowing  vertical 
sun,  and  reeking  with  moisture. 

This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the 
great  extent  of  the  primeval  forests — that  which 
is  truly  geographical  in  importance,  and  which 
stretches  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  some  di- 
rections without  a  break.  The  land  is  there 
more  elevated  and  undulating;  the  many  swamp 
plants,  with  their  long  and  broad  leaves,  are 
wanting ;  there  is  less  underwood,  and  the  trees 
are  wider  apart.  The  general  run  of  these  trees 
have  not  remarkably  thick  stems;  the  great 
and  uniform  height  to  which  they  grow  with- 
out emitting  a  branch,  is  a  much  more  notice- 
able feature  than  their  thickness,  but  at  inter- 
vals a  veritable  giant  towers  up.  Only  one  of 
these  monstrous  trees  can  grow  within  a  given 
space ;  it  monopolizes  the  domain,  and  none 
but  individuals  of  much  inferior  size  can  find  a 
footing  near  it.  The  cylindrical  trunks  of  these 
larger  trees  are  generally  about  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five feet  in  circumference.  Yon  Martius 
mentions  having  measured  trees  in  the  Para 
district  which  were  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  girth 
at  the  point  where  they  become  cylindrical. 
The  height  of  the  vast  column-like  stems  is  not 
less  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  to 
their  lowest  branch.  The  total  height  of  these 
trees,  stem  and  crown  together,  may  be  estimat- 
ed at  from  a  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  where  one  of  them  stands,  the 
rises  above  the  other  for- 
cathedral  does  above  the 
other  buildings  in  a  city.  The  gallinaceous 
birds  of  the  forest,  perched  on  these  domes,  are 
completely  out  of  reach  of  an  ordinary  fowling- 
piece. 

A  very  remarkable  feature  in  these  trees  is 
the  growth  of  buttress-shaped  projections  around 
the  lower  part  of  their  stems.  The  spaces  be- 
tween these  buttresses,  which  are  generally  thin 
walls  of  wood,  form  spacious  chambers,  and 


vast  dome  of  foliage 
est  trees  as  a  domed 
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may  be  compared  to  stalls  in  a  stable  :  some  of 
them  are  large  enough  to  hold  half  a  dozen 
persons.  The  purpose  of  these  structures  is 
as  obvious,  at  the  first  glance,  as  that  of  the 
similar  props  of  brick-work  which  support  a 
high  wall.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  one  spe- 
cies, but  are  common  to  most  of  the  larger  for- 
est trees.  Their  nature  and  manner  of  growth 
are  explained  when  a  series  of  young  trees  of 
different  ages  is  examined  It  is  then  seen  that 
they  are  the  roots  which  have  raised  themselves 
ridge-like  out  of  the  earth ;  growing  gradually 
upwards  as  the  increasing  height  of  the  tree  re- 
quired augmented  support.  Thus  they  are 
plainly  intended  to  sustain  the  massive  crown 
and  trunk  in  these  crowded  forests,  where  lat- 
eral growth  of  the  roots  in  the  earth  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  multitude  of  competitors. 

Many  of  the  woody  lianas  suspended  from 
trees,  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  are  not  climbers, 
but  the  air  roots  of  epiphytous  plants  (Aroideae,) 
whose  home  is  at  the  top  of  the  forest,  in  the 
air,  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  soil  below — 
a  forest  above  a  forest.  The  epiphytes  sit  on 
the  strong  boughs  of  the  trees  above,  and  hang 
down  straight  as  plumb-lines.  Some  are  sus- 
pended singly,  others  in  leashes ;  some  reach 
half  way  to  the  ground,  and  others  touch  it, 
ultimately,  and  then  strike  their  rootlets  into 
the  ground. 

The  underwood  of  the  primeval  forest  varies 
much  in  different  places;  at  times  it  is  composed 
mainly  of  younger  trees  of  the  same  species  as 
their  taller  parents;  at  others,  of  palms  of 
many  species,  some  of  them  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  height ;  others  small  and  delicate,  with 
stems  no  thicker  than  a  finger  :  then,  again,  of 
a  most  varied  brushwood.,  or  of  striving  inter- 
lacing climbing  lianas.  Tree  ferns  belong 
more  to  hilly  regions  and  to  the  forests  of  the 
Upper  Amazons.  Of  flowers  there  are  few. 
Orchids  are  very  rare  in  the  dense  forests  of 
the  low  lands,  and  what  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees  there  are,  are  inconspicuous.  Flower-fre- 
quenting insects  are,  in  consequence,  also  rare 
in  the  forest.  The  forest  bees  belonging  to  the 
genera  Melipona  and  Euglossa,  are  more  fre- 
quently seen  feeding  on  the  sweet  sap  which 
exudes  from  the  trees,  or  on  the  excrement  of 
birds  on  leaves,  than  on  flowers. 

The  annual,  periodical,  and  diurnal  cycle  of 
phenomena,  in  the  primeval  forest,  are  all 
worthy  of  notice.  As  in  all  intertropical  re- 
gions, the  season  is  pretty  nearly  always  the 
same,  and  there  is  no  winter  and  summer ;  the 
periodical  phenomena  of  plants  and  animals  do 
not  take  place  at  about  the  same  time  in  all 
species,  or  in  the  individuals  of  any  given  spe- 
cies, as  they  do  in  temperate  countries.  Of 
course  there  is  no  hybernation,  nor,  as  the  dry 
season  is  not  excessive,  is  there  any  estivation, 
as  in  some  tropical  countries.    Plants  do  not 
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flower  or  shed  their  leaves,  nor  do  birds  moult, 
pair,  or  breed  simultaneously.  In  Europe  a 
woodland  scene  has  its  spring,  its  summer,  its 
autumnal,  and  its  winter  aspects.  In  the  equa- 
torial forests  the  aspect  is  the  same,  or  nearly 
so,  every  day  in  the  year — a  circumstance  which 
imparts  additional  interest  to  the  diurnal  cycle 
of  phenomena — budding,  flowering,  fruiting, 
and  leaf-shedding,  are  always  going  on  in  one 
species  or  another.  The  activity  of  birds  and 
insects  proceeds  without  interruption,  each  spe- 
cies having  its  own  separate  times.  The  colo- 
nies of  wasps,  for  instance,  do  not  die  off  annu- 
ally, leaving  only  the  queens,  as  in  cold  cli- 
mates; but  the  succession  of  generations  and 
colonies  goes  on  incessantly.  It  is  never  either 
spring,  summer,  or  autumn,  but  each  day  is 
a  combination  of  all  three.  With  the  day  and 
night  always  of  equal  length,  the  atmospheric 
disturbances  of  each  day  neutralizing  them- 
selves before  each  succeeding  morn  ;  with  the 
sun  in  its  course  proceeding  midway  across  the 
sky,  and  the  daily  temperature  the  same  with- 
in two  or  three  degrees  throughout  the  year, 
how  grand  in  its  perfect  equilibrium  and  sim- 
plicity is  the  march  of  Nature  under  such  pecu- 
liar circumstances. 

At  break  of  day  the  sky  is,  for  the  most  part 
cloudless.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  72 
to  73  deg.  Fahr.,  which  is  not  oppressive.  The 
heavy  dew,  or  the  previous  night's  rain,  which 
lies  on  the  moist  foliage,  is  quickly  dissipated 
by  the  glowing  sun,  which,  rising  straight  out 
of  the  east,  mounts  rapidly  towards  the  zenith. 
All  nature  is  refreshed,  new  leaf  and  flower-buds 
expanding  rapidly.  Some  mornings  a  single 
tree  will  appear  in  flower,  amidst  what  was  the 
preceding  evening  a  uniform  mass  of  green  for- 
est— a  dome  of  blossoms  suddenly  created  as  if 
by  magic.  The  birds  all  come  into  life  and  ac- 
tivity, and  the  shrill  yelping  of  the  toucans 
makes  itself  more  especially  heard.  Small  flocks 
of  parrots  take  to  wing,  appearing  in  distinct 
relief  against  the  blue  sky,  always  two  by  two, 
chattering  to  each  other,  the  pairs  being  sepa- 
rated by  regular  intervals  ;  their  bright  colors, 
'however,  not  apparent  at  that  height.  The 
only  insects  that  appear  in  great  numbers  are 
ants,  termites,  and  social  wasps;  and  in  the 
open  grounds,  dragon-flies. 

To  be  continued. 

•  »  •*•>  •  

DEAL  LENIENTLY  WITH  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

0  ye  that  are  wise  in  your  own  conceit! 
never  despise  the  young;  never  turn  from 
their  first  sorrow  at  the  loss  even  of  a  doll  or 
peg-top.  Every  privation  is  a  step  in  the  lad- 
der of  life.  Deal  gently  with  them ;  speak 
kindly  to  them.  A  little  sympathy  may  ensure 
a  great  return  when  you  are  yourself  a  second 
time  a  child.  Comfort  their  little  sorrows  : 
cheer  their  little  hearts.    Kind  words  are  the 
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seeds  sown  by  the  way- side,  that  bring  forth 
fruit,  "some  sixty-fold,  some  an  hundred-fold." 
Bear  in  mind  ever  that  "  the  child  is  father  to 
the  man  j"  and  when  you  would  pass  a  sorrow- 
ing one  coldly  by— whether  you  see  it  mourn- 
ing over  a  dear  friend  or  a  lost  half-penny ; 
whether  coupled  to  crime  by  the  iron  hand  of 
necessity,  or  dragged  into  it  by  the  depraved 
will  of  a  bad  mother,  or  some  other  unlucky 
circumstances — remember  that  still  it  is  a  child, 
a  piece  of  nature's  most  flexible  wax,  and  sus- 
ceptible to  false  prints.  Spurn  it  not  because 
its  clothes  are  rags,  or  its  parents  vagrants;  it 
is  the  mighty,  and  yet  the  innocent  representa- 
tive, perhaps,  of  generations  yet  unborn.  Give 
it  the  look  of  kindness  that  childhood  never 
mistakes ;  speak  to  it  the  word  of  cheer  that 
even  old  age  never  forgets.  Do  it,  if  not  for 
the  sake  of  your  common  nature,  do  it  for  the 
sake  of  One  who  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
to  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 
[f  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 


Quietness.— -True  quietness  of  heart  is  got 
by  resisting  our  passions,  not  by  obeying  them. 
Quiet  and  peace  flourish  where  reason  and  jus- 
tice govern  ;  and  true  quietness  reigneth  where 
modesty  directeth. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 
I  say  to  thee,  do  thou  repeat 
To  the  first  man  that  thou  mayest  meet 
In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street, 

That  he,  and  we,  and  all  men  move 

Under  a  canopy  of  love, 

As  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above  ; 

That  doubt  and  trouble,  fear  and  pain, 
And  anguish,  all  are  shadows  vain; 
That  death  itself  shall  not  remain ; 

That  weary  deserts  we  may  tread, 
A  dreary  labyrinth  may  thread, 
Through  dark  ways  underground  be  led  ; 

Yet  if  we  will  our  Guide  obey, 
The  dreariest  path,  the  darkest  way, 
Shall  issue  out  in  heavenly  day. 

And  we,  on  divers  shores  now  cast, 
Shall  meet,  our  perilous  voyage  past, 
All  in  our  Father's  house  at  last. 

And  ere  thou  leave  him.  say  thou  this 
Yet  one  word  more  :  They  only  misa 
The  winning  of  that  final  bliss, 

Who  will  not  count  it  true  that  love — 
Blessing,  not  cursing — rules  above, 
And  that  in  it  we  live  and  move. 

And  one  thing  further  let  him  know — 
That  to  believe  these  things  are  so, 
This  firm  faith  never  to  forego ; 

*Despite  of  all  which  seems  at  strife 
With  blessing,  all  with  curses  rife — 
That  this  is  blessing,  this  is  life.  Trench. 


WHO,  AND  WHENCE? 

Not  from  Jerusalem  alone, 
To  heaven  the  path  ascends  ; 

As  near,  as  sure,  as  straight  the  way 
That  leads  to  the  celestial  day, 
From  furthest  realms  extends  ; 
Frigid  or  torrid  zone. 

t 

What  matters  how  or  when  we  start? 
One  is  the  crown  to  all: 
One  is  the  hard  but  glorious  race, 
Whatever  be  our  starting-place  ; 
Rings  round  the  earth  the  call 
That  says,  Arise,  depart! 

From  the  balm-breathing,  sun-loved  isles 
Of  the  bright  Southern  sea, 
From  the  dead  North's  cloud-shadowed  pole, 
We  gather  to  one  gladsome  goal — 
One  common  home  in  thee, 
City  of  sun  and  smiles  ! 

The  cold  rough  billow  hinders  none ; 
Nor  helps  the  calm,  fair  main  ; 

The  brown  rock  of  Norwegian  gloom, 
The  verdure  of  Tahitian  bloom 
The  sands  of  Misraim's  plain, 
Or  peaks  of  Lebanon. 

As  from  the  green  lands  of  the  vine, 
So  from  the  snow-wastes  pale, 
We  find-the  ever-open  road 
To  the  dear  city  of  our  God  ; 
From  Russian  steppe,  or  Burman  vale, 
Or  terraced  Palestine. 

Not  from  swift  Jordan's  sacred  stream, 
Alone  we  mount  above  ; 

Indus  or  Danube,  Thames  or  Rhone, 
Rivers  unsainted  and  unknown, 
From  each  the  home  of  love 
Beckons  with  heavenly  gleam. 

Not  from  gray  Olivet  alone, 
We  see  the  gates  of  life  ; 

From  Morven's  heath  or  Jungfrau's  snow, 
We  welcome  the  descending  glow 
Of  pearl  and  chrysolite, 
And  the  unsetting  sun. 

Not  from  Jerusalem  alone 
The  church  ascends  to  God  ; 

Strangers  of  every  tongue  and  clime, 
Pilgrims  of  every  land  and  time, 
Throng  the  well-trodden  road 
That  leads  up  to  the  throne. 


THE  TWO  TOGETHER. 


Affectionate  intercourse  with  the  young  is  a 
considerable  help  against  the  too  rapid  inva- 
sion of  old  age.  A  gentlemen  of  my  acquaint- 
ance is  accustomed  to  repeat  the  saying  of  a 
distinguished  man  :  "  If  you  would  avoid 
growing  old,  associate  with  the  young,"  assign- 
ing as  a  reason  that  the  old  are  so  apt  to  in- 
crease their  own  and  each  other's  infirmities  by 
talking  them  over  ;  while  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  young  will  do  something  to  enliven  the 
failing  spirits  of  our  declining  years.  There 
is  sense  and  wisdom  in  the  rule  thus  sug- 
gested. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 


10th 
month. 

1  6  A.  M. 

OS 

j  12  M. 

CO 

58 

Ph 

CO 

Mean. 

Wind. 

5 

51 

56 

61 

54 

56.0 

N.  W. 

6 

46 

52 

60 

61 

55 

55.0 

W. 

7 

45 

53 

65 

64 

60 

57.4 

S.  E. 

8 

58 

60 

69 

67 

56 

62.0 

W. 

9 

45 

53 

63 

64 

59 

57 

w. 

10 

50 

53 

61 

61 

58 

56.6 

N.  . 

11 

45 

53 

60 

60 

57 

55.0  1 

ft. 

Mean  of  the  week  57.0. 
Same  time  last  year  65.5. 


Homer  Eachus. 


CURIOUS  CUSTOMS  RESPECTING  DIET. 

If  we  lurn  to  the  natives  of  Greenland,  we 
shall  find  their  carnivorous  habits  tending  al- 
most exclusively  to  animal  substances.  Their 
dishes  are,  however,  generally  such  as  are  not 
likely  to  be  excessively  provocative  to  any  but 
Northern  palates )  their  greatest  delicacy  being 
in  many  cases,  part  of  a  whale's  tail,  rendered 
soft  and  easy  of  digestion  by  being  half  putrid, 
or  perhaps  a  seal's  carcass  in  the  same  delicious 
state.  Among  other  delectable  dainties,  they 
sometimes  present  the  flesh  of  bears,  sharks, 
gulls,  &c.  The  poorer  class  subsist  on  even  a 
coarser  bill  of  fare,  they  being  compelled  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  omnivorous  stom- 
achs with  whatever  kind  of  food  they  can  find ; 
even  from  the  flesh  of  their  foes  down  to  those 
delicate  zoological  specimens  which  they  may 
discover  on  each  other's  heads.  In  times  of 
scarcity  they  wander  to  the  coast  and  avail 
themselves  of  sea-weed,  which,  of  course,  they 
find  sufficiently  saline  without  the  addition  of 
salt.  The  Laplanders  live  upon  the  reindeer 
and  bear,  their  ordinary  libation  being  whale- 
oil,  or  water  in  which  juniper  berries  have  been 
infused.  It  is  a  well-known  peculiarity  of  coun- 
tries which  lie  within  or  near  the  Arctic  circle, 
that  the  inhabitants  require  four  or  five  times 
as  much  food  as  those  of  the  temperate  climates. 
At  Nova  Zembla,  from  the  great  activity  and 
vigor  of  the  digestive  organs,  Europeans  are 
obliged  to  follow  the  example  of  the  natives  by 
drinking  the  blood  of  the  reindeer  and  eating 
raw  flesh :  the  intense  cold  removing  that  dis- 
gust which  such  doses  among  other  people  would 
naturally  inspire  among  other  people.  To  in- 
habitants of  warm  countries,  temperance,  or 
even  occasional  abstinence,  is  therefore  no  very 
difficult  virtue ;  Northern  nations,  on  the  con- 
trary, being  voracious  from  instinct  and  neces- 
sity, to  keep  the  requisite  quantum  of  caloric. 


The  wandering  Calmuc  Tartars  also  eat  the 
flesh  of  horses,  wild  asses,  and  other  animals, 
often  in  a  raw  state.  The  Chinese,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  famous  for  the  richness  and  variety 
of  their  entertainments,  although  some  of  their 
viands  are  somewhat  novel  and  curious.  An 
account  of  one  of  these  is  thus  given  by  Cap- 
tain Laplace,  who  attended  one  of  their  feasts  : 
— "  The,  first  course  was  laid  out  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  saucers,  and  consisted  of  various  relishes 
in  a  cold  state,  among  which  were  salted  earth- 
worms, prepared  and  dried,  but  so  cut  up  that 
I  fortunately  did  not  know  what  they  were  un- 
til I  had  swallowed  them  ;  smoked  fish  and  ham, 
both  of  them  cut  into  extremely  small  slices ) 
besides  which,  there  was  what  they  call  Japan 
leather,  a  sort  of  darkish  skin,  hard  and  tough, 
with  a  strong  and  far  from  agreeable  taste,  and 
which  seemed  to  have  been  macerated  for  some 
time  in  water.  All  these  dishes,  without  ex- 
ception, swam  in  soup.  On  one  side  figured 
pigeons'  eggs  cooked  in  gravy,  together  with 
duck  and  fowl  cut  very  small,  and  immersed  in 
a  dark-colored  sauce )  on  the  other,  little  balls 
made  of  sharks'  fins,  pounded  shrimps,  and 
maggots  of  an  immense  size."  Among  the  sub- 
ordinate classes  of  the  Celestials  the  feeding  is 
almost  as  indiscriminate  as  among  Northern 
savages;  cats,  dogs,  and  such  like  delicacies 
being  regarded  as  first-rate ;  a  drowned  rat  is 
also  deemed  a  dainty  dish.  The  Siamese  are 
still  less  scrupulous  in  their  tastes;  they  devour, 
without  distinction,  rats,  mice,  serpents,  putri- 
fied  fish,  and  all  sorts  of  garbage.  It  is  said 
those  refined  gourmands,  the  Parisians,  also  in- 
dulge strange  fancies  for  dog's  meat,  delicately 
fricasseed  ;  and,  according  to  a  celebrated  sati- 
rist, we  are  informed  that  "  when  cats  is  in," 
the  street  pieman  drives  a  great  trade.  The 
most  disgusting  of  all  recitals  yet  remains  ;  it 
is  too  horrible,  however,  to  dilate  upon  in  this 
place — we  refer  to  the  practice  of  cannibalism. 
In  the  island  of  Sumatra,  for  instance,  as  well 
as  among  other  savages,  the  prisoner  of  war  is 
doomed  to  become  the  living  repast  of  his 
wretched  captors,  and  is  literally  eaten*  piece- 
meal. As  an  extreme  contrast  to  the  carnivo- 
rous tribes,  we  may  mention  the  Brahmins  of 
India,  who  religiously  abstain  from  every  kind 
of  animal  food,  and  even  think  it  a  crime  to  _ 
destroy  gnats  or  other  vermin  by  which  they  ;  ^ 
are  annoyed.  In  Persia  very  little  animal  food 
is  eaten,  vegetable  diet  being  almost  universal- 
ly preferred.  The  inhabitant  of  Australia, 
again,  is  characterized  by  his  carnivorous  pro- 
pensity for  kangaroos,  opossums,  various  sorts 
of  insects,  eggs  of  a  large  species  of  snake  and 
wild  honey.  The  Caffres,  in  common  with 
those  savages  already  referred  to,  are  in  the 
habit  of  devouring  various  kinds  of  reptiles, 
such  as  large  caterpillars,  from  which  butter- 
flies and  moths  are  produced,  also  white  ants. 
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grasshoppers,  snakes,  and  spiders ;  they  also 
indulge  in  more  substantial  meals  of  buffalo 
beef,  and  the  flesh  of  even  the  lion.  Our 
neighbors  of  Mexico  are  said  to  be,  like  the 
French,  very  partial  to  frogs;  the  banana,  how- 
ever, forms  a  principal  article  of  food  with  them, 
also  the  cassava,  which  is  extremely  nutritive ; 
but  the  flesh  of  monkeys  is,  with  the  Mexicans, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  West 
India  islands,  very  generally  used,  since  they 
have  a  good  supply  of  that  genus  in  the  forests. 
This  penchant  seems  but  one  remove  from  ab- 
solute cannabalism,  since,  when  this  animal  is 
divested  of  his  skin,  it  precisely  resembles  a 
human  being.  There  are  some  of  the  tribes  of 
our  Indians  who  are  fond  of  rattlesnakes, 
which  they  boil  or  stew.  The  anaconda  and 
other  boas  afford  a  wholesome  diet  to  the  natives 
of  the  countries  they  inhabit.  Crocodiles  and 
lizards  are  eaten  in  South  America  and  the 
Bahama  isles.  The  sloth  is  also  a  common  ar- 
ticle of  diet  there,  which  is  said  to  resemble  in 
flavor  that  of  boiled  mutton.  The  tapir  and 
the  armadillo  are  eaten  by  the  Brazilians  and 
West  Indians.  Even  in  some  parts  of  civilized 
Europe  the  inhabitants  use  as  food  many  sub- 
stances, the  mention  of  which  would  cause  dis- 
gust and  abhorrence  to  our  more  refined  palates. 
En  Denmark  and  Sweden  horse-flesh  is  public- 
ly exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets.  In  early 
times  there  seems  to  have  been  less  scrupulous 
licety  in  the  choice  of  dishes  in  France,  Italy 
ind  Borne,  when  the  inhabitants  had  stomachs 
io  brave  as  to  digest  even  vipers,  snails,  toads, 
Yogs  ;  the  latter,  indeed,  are  not  even  excluded 
rom  the  culinary  preparations  of  the  modern 
Frisians.  We  have  not  yet  finished  our  cata- 
ogue  of  the  rarer  delicacies  of  mankind. 
Dhere  are  the  geophagists,  or  earth-eaters,  and 
uch  as  subsist  on  the  bark  of  trees.  Incredi- 
ble as  it  may  seem,  the  digestive  functions  of 
nan,  in  his  rudest  state,  are  even  capable  of 
leriving  nutriment  from  the  mineral  kingdom. 
In  New  Guinea,  and  elsewhere  these  abomi- 
able  earth-eaters  are  to  be  found.  We  learn 
rom  Humboldt  that  the  Ottomaques,  on  the 
anks  of  the  Meta  and  the  Orinoco,  feed  on  a 
it,  unctuous  earth,  or  a  species  of  pipeclay, 
nged  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  They  collect 
lis  clay  very  carefully,  distinguishing  it  by 
le  taste ;  they  knead  it  into  balls  of  four  or 
,  j  ve  inches  in  diameter,  which  they  bake  slight- 
0  r  before  a  slow  fire.  Whole  stacks  of  such  pro- 
isions  are  seen  piled  up  in  their  huts.  These 
ills  are  soaked  in  water  when  about  to  be  used, 
id  each  individual  eats  about  a  pound  of  the 
aterial  every  day.  The  only  addition  which 
iey  make  to  this  unnatural  fare  consists  of 
aall  fish,  lizards,  and  fern  roots.  In  Java, 
ussia,  and  Germany,  this  product  of  M  moun- 
in  meal "  is  also  resorted  to  as  an  element  of 
od. — Scientific  American. 
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From  the  Independent. 
GOOD  RESOLUTIONS. 

There  is  nothing  that  needs  more  cultivation 
than  good  resolutions.  Men  are  apt  to  think 
that  when  they  have  planted  them,  the  main 
work  is  done.  But  there  are  very  few  soils 
where  planting  is  enough.  Now  and  then,  in 
new  ground,  just  redeemed  from  the  forest,  you 
can  plant  your  crop  and  have  it  grow  without 
weeds ;  but  in  general,  old  soils  need  hoeing  and 
weeding  and  practical  cultivation,  till  the  plants 
are  so  large  that  they  shade  the  ground  and  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  A  great  many  men 
plant  their  resolutions  and  then  let  them  alone  ; 
but  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  do  or  to 
avoid  a  thing,  take  care  of  your  resolution.  See 
to  that.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  should  mere- 
ly have  one  formed.  It  is  necessary  that  you 
should  maintain  it.  It  is  the  motive  power  of 
the  mind.  If,  for  instance,  a  young  man  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  from  this  time  forth  he 
will  live  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  not  for  his  own  selfish  ends,  that 
very  purpose  is  itself  a  thing  of  education. 
Through  each  hour  it  is  to  be  reviewed.  Morn- 
ing and  evening  it  is  to  be  ratified.  Now  and 
then  we  find  men  who  slowly  resolve,  and  are 
inflexible  when  they  have  resolved.  Usually 
such  men  are  much  more  careful  of  their  reso- 
lutions than  anybody  else ;  whereas  impressible 
and  sensitive  persons,  who  form  their  resolutions 
easily,  are  careless  of  theirs.  Those  who  do 
not  need  to  watch  their  resolutions,  and  those 
that  most  need  to  watch  their  resolutions,  are 
careless  of  them. 

Many  say,  "  There  is  no  use  of  my  making 
any  more  resolutions,  because  I  have  made  so 
many  which  I  have  failed  to  carry  out."  That 
is  a  reason  why  you  should  make  your  resolu- 
tions differently,  but  it  is  not  a  reason  why 
you  should  not  make  any  more  resolutions.  No 
man,  in  regard  to  moral  subjects,  can  come  to 
a  point  where  it  is  wise  for  him  to  say,  "  It  is 
of  no  use  for  me  to  make  any  resolution  ff  for 
our  relations  are  such  that  no  man  can  afford, 
for  one  moment,  to  count  himself  unworthy  of 
eternal  life.  A  man  is  infatuated  that  reasons 
so.  Just  as  long  as  a  man  lives  it  is  necessary, 
not  only  that  he  should  have  resolutions,  but 
that  he  should  cling  to  them.  If  the  rudder 
does  not  hold  the  ship  to  its  course,  it  is  not 
wise  for  a  man  to  say,  "  There  is  no  use  in  a 
rudder  f  *  or  only  to  say,  "  How  shall  we  splice 
it  and  make  up  its  deficiency?"  The  ship 
must  be  held  to  its  course  at  all  hazards. 

There  is  also  a  great  need  of  taking  steps  to 
enforce  our  resolutions  of  Christian  life  which 
are  made.  There  are  a  great  many  men  who 
allow  their  pride  to  prevent  their  doing  this. 
Why  should  a  man  say,  "  It  is  my  purpose  to 
live  a  Christian  life  j  but  it  shall  be  ray  own  se- 
cret ;  and  if  I  find  that  I  succeed,  and  that 
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men  begin  to  see  a  change  in  me,  I  will  avow 
the  reasons  of  that  change ;  otherwise  I  will 
not  V9  Why  should  a  man  put  himself  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  his  temptations  are 
strengthened;  in  which  he  is  more  powerfully 
swayed  toward  evil;  and  in  which  all  the  ad- 
juvants toward  good  are  taken  away  from  him  ? 
When  a  man  resolves  upon  a  higher  course  of 
life,  he  needs  to  be  under  the  pressure  of  social 
influences.  And  if  he  says,  " 1  should  be 
ashamed  to  fail,"  God  means  that  his  shame 
should  help  him.  If  you  •commit  yourself  to 
a  certain  course,  you  are  ashamed  to  go  back ; 
and  that  very  fact  speeds  you. 

There  are  many  persons  who  form  resolutions 
and  break  them ;  and  renew  them  and  break 
them  again;  and  again  renew  them  and  break 
them ;  and  at  last  say  in  vexation,  "  I  will 
have  no  more  of  them  i  it  is  of  no  use  for  me 
to  resolve."  But  a  resolution  that  is  comprehen- 
sive will  be  broken.  No  man  ever  made  a  com- 
prehensive resolution  and  carried  it  straight 
through  life  without  nick,  or  flaw,  or  crack. 

A  resolution  does  not  imply  perfection.  No 
man  can  be  perfect  in  a  moment.  If  a  man 
has  been  addicted  to  lying,  and  he  resolves  that 
he  will  lie  no  more,  the  resolution  should 
stand ;  but  it  is  sure  that  in  thought  or  word 
he  will  break  it — for  a  man  accustomed  to  ly 
ing  cannot  in  a  moment  rid  him3elf  of  the 
habrt. 

A  man  resolves  that  he  will  refrain  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  holds  out  for  a 
month  and  then  fails,  and  says,  "  I  have  bro 
ken  my  pledge,  and  it  is  all  over  with  me."  It 
is  not  all  over  with  you.  You  have  stumbled, 
but  you  are  not  destroyed.  When  a  man  on  a 
journey  falls  by  the  way,  he  gets  up,  and,  rest- 
ing a  little,  starts  again ;  and  if  he  falls  again, 
he  is  sorsy  that  he  has  fallen,  but  that  is  not  a 
reason  why  he  should  give  up. 

Make  resolutions,  if  you  break  them.  Make 
them,  only  make  them  wisely,  with  a  strong 
will,  and  with  practical  wisdom.  Try  them  on 
every  day.  Do  not  forget  them.  If  you  do, 
renew  them.  And  even  if,  when  renewed  and 
tried,  they  are  much  abused  and  much  neglect- 
ed, cling  to  them.  It  is  better  to  have  an  im- 
perfectly kept  resolution  than  to  drift  without 
hindrance  or  let.  Hold  fast  to  ideals  of  good  and 
to  purposes  of  amendment.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  good  purpose,  even  though  you  may  not  ful- 
fil it  to  your  satisfaction.  Do  not  be  discour- 
aged because  the  way  seems  long,  and  perfec- 
tion seems  to  delay  in  coming. 

Through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  when  once 
we  are  there  the  battle  will  die  away,  and  the 
darkness  will  be  like  a  retreating  storm,  and 
it  will  be  easier  to  do  good,  than  evil. — B. 


A  clear  conscience  is  thy  best  friend. 


TRUTHFULNESS. 

"  The  consciousness,  by  which  we  determini 
a  representation  in  our  minds  to  be  a  recollec 
tion  and  not  an  imagination,  is  liable  to  b 
greatly  impaired.  He  who  forms  the  habit  o 
deliberate  lying,  or  of  affirming  that  his  con 
ceptions  are  recollections,  will  gradually  los< 
the  power  of  distinguishing  the  one  from  thi 
other.  By  passing  from  truth  to  falsehood  am 
from  falsehood  to  truth,  without  moral  con 
sciousness,  the  line  which  separates  them  fron 
each  other  becomes  more  and  more  indistinct 
until  it  is  at  last  obliterated.  I  have  known  mei  j 
who  would  utter  the  most  absurd  falsehoods!! 
without  seeming  to  be  conscious  either  tha 
they  were  lying  or  that  their  hearers  knei 
them  to  be  liars.  A  more  just  retribution  fo 
the  abuse  of  our  moral  faculties  cannot  be  con 
ceived. 

*  Another  peculiarity  connected  with  th 
part  of  our  subject  deserves  to  be  remarked 
We  are  sometimes  led  into  innocent  mistake 
concerning  our  recollection.  If  we  hear  ai 
event  frequently  related  until  every  minute  in 
cident  is  engraven  on  our  recollection,  we  maj 
after  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed,  seer 
to  ourselves  to  have  witnessed  it.  I  think  it  ~ 
Burke  who  says,  { Never  let  a  man  repeat 
you  a  lie.  If  he  tell  you  a  story  every  da 
which  you  know  to  be  false,  at  the  end  of  a  yea 
you  will  believe  it  to  be  true/  " —  Wayland. 

in  Londor 


J.  Moore,  a  practical  printer 
lately  stated  in  a  lecture  on  the  History  of  th 
Art  of  Printing,  "  The  proprietors  of  the  Timt 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  condition 
the  compositors  employed  in  their  establisl 
ment.  For  many  years  a  savings  bank  hs 
been  established,  to  which  every  compositor 
expected  to  subscribe  weekly.  A  cuisine  h 
been  fitted  up,  where  viands,  wholesome  an 
suitable,  are  prepared  at  a  small  cost  to  th 
customers.  There  is  also  a  bath  to  refresh  th 
body  after  the  fatigues  of  the  night.  Am 
better  still,  dwelling-houses  have  been  erecte 
on  Mr.  Walter's  estate,  in  Berkshire,  where  th 
compositors  may  retire,  in  their  old  age,  upo 


a  pension. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  a  firm  feeling  in  tt 
Flour  market,  but  not  much  doing  either  for.expo] 
or  home  consumption.  Sales  of  300  barrels  extr 
family  at  $5  75  per  barrel,  and  500  barrels  extr 
family  at  $5  a  6  50  for  old  stock  and  $6  75  a  7  fc 
fresh  ground.  The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakei 
take  a  wide  range — say  from  $5  25  up  to  $8  50  f( 
common  and  fancy  lots. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  small,  and 
is  in  good  request.  Sales  of  7000  bushels  good  an 
prime  red  at  $1  58  a  1  50 — chiefly  at  $1  50  per  busl 
el.  White  from  $1  65  to  $1  76.  Rye,  to  arrive,  sol 
at  $4  26.  Corn  is  less  active.  Sales  of  4000  busl 
els  yellow  and  mixed  at  $1  05  a  1  06.  Oats  are  a< 
tive.  10,000  bushels,  to  arrive,  sold  at  84  cent 
No  sales  of  Barley,    loo' bushels  Malt  sold  at  $1  5 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  GOUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  483.) 

I  was  ready  to  think  that  Isaac  Alexander 
had  been  instrumental  to  his  convincement.  I 
find  it  recorded  in  the  third  volume  of  the  dy- 
ing sayings,  that  said  Isaac  died  at  his  house. 
Of  him  he  gave  me  the  following  account,  that 
"  being  in  himself  an  illiterate  rustic,  soon 
after  his  convincement,  he  appeared  in  the  min- 
istry lively  and  powerful.  A  neighbor  of  his, 
having  heard  of  his  becoming  a  preacher, 
could  not  tell  how  sufficiently  to  express  his  ad- 
miration ;  he  made  it  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course from  place  to  place,  deriding  him  who 
cteet  liad  no  learning,  for  presuming  to  preach,  and 
&  the  people  for  suffering  him." 

"  This  man  attended  the  funeral  of  that  great 
and  good  woman,  Ann  Camm.    The  meeting 
proved  an  exceeding  enlightening,  tendering  op- 
ltfi  portunity :  and  even  this  derider  was  contrited 
it  and  humbled  therein.    Isaac  Alexander  was 
extij  eminently  raised  up  in  his  gift,  to  set  forth  the 
goodness  and  the  justice  of  God;  the  glory  of 
truth,  the  happiness  of  obeying  it,  and  the  last- 
ing infelicity  of  neglecting  and  rebelling  against 
it.  The  man  was  so  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
1  clear  sight  of  his  own  case,  that  after  Isaac 
had  done,  he  stood  up  in  that  very  assembly, 
icknowledged  the  crime  he  had  been  guilty  of, 
md  begged  the  prayers  of  all  good  Christians, 
Jhat  it  might  be  forgiven  him. 
I  mostly  finished  my  service  in  England  in 
:  :his  journey  with  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for 


Lancashire,  at  Lancaster,  and  that  for  West- 
moreland, at  Kendal,  held  in  succession.  At 
the  former,  I  met  with  Abraham  Fuller,  of 
Dublin,  who  had  accompanied  Moses  Aldridge 
from  New  England,  in  his  religious  visit  to 
Friends  in  Scotland,  and  was  now,  as  well  as 
myself,  on  his  return  home;  our  meeting  being 
quite  unexpected,  was  a  very  pleasing  surprise 
to  us  both  j  especially,  as  we  were  like  to  be 
companions  to  Dublin.  Here  also,  I  met  with 
Samuel  Fothergill,  then  young  in  the  ministry  ; 
but  even  then  appearing  with  that  solemnity, 
brightness,  and  gospel  authority,  as  gave  Friends 
lively  hopes  of  his  proving,  as  he  did,  through 
the  successive  stages  of  his  life,  a  bright  and 
shining  light,  a  vessel  of  honor  indeed,  of  emi- 
nent service  in  the  church  of  Christ.  The  pub- 
lic service  in  the  said  Quarterly  Meeting,  fell  to 
the  share  of  us  who  were  young,  (though  many 
weighty  experienced  ministers  present),  and 
our  good  Master  being  with  us,  it  proved  a  re- 
freshing, satisfactory,  and  edifying  meeting. 

From  Lancaster  we  went  directly  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Kendal,  which  was  also  a 
good  meeting,  and  the  beginning  of  the  succeed- 
ing week,  we  proceeded  to  Whitehaven,  in  or- 
der to  take  shipping  for  Dublin,  where  we  ar- 
rived on  Seventh  day  following,  and  I  lodged  at 
Joseph  Gill's.  I  attended  the  meetings  there 
the  next  day,  and  heavenly  help  being  near,  I 
was  furnished  with  ability  and  matter,  to  minis- 
ter to  the  general  satisfaction  and  edification  of 
Friends,  and  the  ease  of  my  own  mind.  And 
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my  being  at  that  time  quite  a  stranger  to  most 
Friends  in  that  city,  and  coming  quite  unex- 
pected, occasioned  pretty  much  inquiry  among 
them. 

From  Dublin  I  proceeded  toward  Limerick, 
by  Mountmelick,  Mountrath,  and  Kilconinmore, 
where  J ohn  Ashton  was  then  living,  a  valuable 
good  man,  little  inferior  to  most  I  have  known, 
in  my  estimation.  Although  not  eminent  for 
great  and  shining  parts,  yet  he  was  a  shining 
light  in  the  country  where  he  resided,  in  love 
and  good  works;  a  man  of  great  humility,  and 
fervor  of  soul  for  the  promotion  of  piety ; 
much  beloved  and  esteemed  of  his  neighbors 
and  friends. 

When  I  came  to  the  good  old  man's  house,  (be- 
ing now  near  eighty  years  of  age),  he  was  very 
much  indisposed ;  and  it  being  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Eighth  month,  0.  S.^or  October,  and 
the  Friends  in  that  part  being  late  with  some 
part  of  their  harvest,  he  proposed,  notwith- 
standing his  infirmity,  to  accompany  me  to 
Limerick  :  a  great  day's  journey  for  him  when  he 
was  well,as  the  roads  were  then,  and  his  relations, 
apprehending  it  too  hazardous  for  him  to  Under- 
take under  his  present  indisposition,  endeavor- 
ed to  dissuade  him  from  it :  which  made  me 
desirous  that  he  might  not  suffer  in  his  health, 
nor  meet  with  any  dissatisfaction  of  mind. 

It  proved  a  fine  day.  He  grew  much  better, 
and  his  conversation  was  very  edifying.  Our 
friends  at  Limerick  rejoiced  greatly  to  see  him, 
being  the  last  time  of  his  being  there.  On 
Second  day  morning  at  parting,  he  told  me  "  he 
was  well  paid  for  coming."  He  was  well  and 
hearty  the  winter  following,  and  the  next  spring 
set  forward  towards  the  Half-year's  Meeting  at 
Dublin,  but  having  reached  Birr,  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  go  further,  returned  home,  and 
after  a  short  illness  departed  this  life,  leaving 
behind  him  a  general  testimony  all  round  the 
country  on  his  behalf,  as  of  one  who  had  emi- 
nently served  Grod,  loved  mankind,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  almost  every  one  that  knew 
him. 

He  and  his  wife  were  both  convinced  at  one 
meeting  at  Birr,  through  the  powerful  ministry 
of  that  able  and  eminent  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, Thomas  Wilson.  Coming  out  of  ♦  that 
meeting,  they  said  to  each  other,  "  The  way  of 
everlasting  happiness  had  been  clearly  laid 
down  before  them,  and  they  were  resolved  to 
walk  in  it,  come  life  or  come  death." 

Not  long  after,  John  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  his  Christian  testimony  against  the  oppres- 
sive and  antichristian  yoke  of  tithes;  here, 
being  used  to  work  without  doors,  he  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  employ  his  time ;  but  soon  learned 
to  make  gartering  and  laces. 

WThen  at  liberty,  he  with  his  wife,  constantly 
twice  a  week,  attended  the  meeting  at  Birr,  gen- 
erally walking  on  foot  thither,  being  about  seven 


English  miles  and  a  very  bad  road,  wading 
through  a  river  in  the  way  both  going  and  re- 
turning. In  winter  in  crossing  this  river  they 
sometimes  had  the  ice  to  break  ;  and  John  said 
he  had  wept  to  see  the  blood  on  his  wife's  legs 
in  coming  through  it.  In  those  days  truth  was 
precious  to  its  professors,  who  also  possessed  it, 
and  no  difficulties  or  dangers,  could  prevent 
them  from  getting  to  their  religious  meetings, 
to  enjoy  the  renewings  of  divine  love  and  life, 
with  their  brethren. 

This  good  man  also  took  great  pains  to  get 
travelling  Friends  to  appoint  meetings  at  his 
house ;  and  then  to  acquaint  people  thereof  sev- 
eral miles  round,  traveling  for  that  purpose  by 
night,  as  well  as  by  day,  in  the  winter  season, 
and  in  severe  weather,  and  underwent  much 
reproach  for  this  labor  and  diligence  of  his. 

Yet  he  was  blessed  in  it,  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly,  many  came  to  the  meetings  at  his 
house,  several  were  convinced  of  the  truth,  and 
in  process  of  time  a  meeting  was  settled  there, 
and  grew  larger  than  that  of  Birr,  out  of  which 
it  had  sprung. 

He  was  at  the  time  of  his  joining  our  society 
but  in  low  circumstances  :  but  through  industry 
and  the  blessing  of  heaven  he  grew  rich,  and 
and  did  abundance  of  good,  being  singularly  [ 
hospitable,  liberal,  and  charitable. 

At  the  abovesaid  meeting  at  Birr,  through 
the  ministry  of  Thomas  Wilson,  there  was  also 
convinced  his  wife's  daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of 
James'  Sheppard.  This  was  a  great  mortifica- 
tion to  her  husband,  who  tried  various  means 
to  reclaim  her.  At  length  a  noted  preacher 
being  to  preach  at  the  worship-house  he  fre-  k 
quented,  he  proposed  to  his  wife,  that  if  she  I 
would  go  with  him  to  hear  him,  he  would  go  j  » 
with  her  next  Sunday,  (as  he  called  it),  to  the  I 
meeting  at  Birr,  to  which  proposal  she  assented,  j 
She  went  accordingly,  and  heard  fine  words  and  |  to 
eloquence  :  but  that  was  not  what  her  soul  I 
wanted. 

Next  First-day  pursuant  to  his  engagement, 
he  went  with  her  to  Birr.  It  proved  to  be  a 
silent  meeting  there  :  yet  through  the  reverent 
attendance  of  the  souls  of  those  present  upon  j  ' 
Christ,  the  best  minister,  they  were  favored  to-  u 
gether  with  his  life-giving  presence,  with  a  j  k 
sense  of  which,  the  said  James  was  reached,  ;  !• 
and  tendered  into  contrition  in  the  sight  of  the  !  it 
self-denying  path  cast  up  to  peace  with  God.  i 
^Hereupon,  what  he  little  expected  at  his  going  \ 
to  that  meeting,  he  immediately  joined  in  so-  t 
ciety  with  Friends,  and  became  a  serviceable 
man  in  his  station.  p 

After  parting  with  John  Ashton,  I  proceeded  1  & 
toward  Cork,  and  reached  it  next  morning  be-  F 
fore  meeting.  la 

Soon  after  I  visited  some  parts  of  Leinster  [\ 
province.  After  my  return  1  spared  my  bro-  * 
ther,  at  the  request  of  Benjamin  Wilson,  near 
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Edenderry,  to  be  tutor  to  his  children,  and 
those  of  a  neighboring  friend.  When  he  had 
been  there  about  a  year  and  a  half,  I  wrote  to 
him  to  prepare  (after  duly  apprizing  his  em- 
ployers) to  return  to  Cork,  having  a  desire  for 
once,  while  I  had  an  opportunity,  (of  his  sup- 
plying my  place),  to  be  at  the  Welch,  Bristol, 
and  London  Yearly  Meetings,  and  though  the 
family  was  loth  to  part  with  him,  yet  as  I  wanted 
him  on  this  account,  he  disengaged  himself  and 
returned  to  Cork,  in  due  time  for  me  to  proceed 
on  the  servioe  before  me. 

Accordingly  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
month,  0.  S.  (now  called  the  third),  I  embarked 
on  a  Sixth-day  morning  at  Cork  :  On  the  sev- 
enth d-ay,  at  night,  by  favor  of  the  light-houses 
we  got  it  into  Milford-haven.  On  First-day 
morning  I  walked  to  Haverford-west,  where  I 
met  with  Abraham  Fuller,  of  Dublin,  whom  I 
consulted  how  I  should  steer  my  course  to 
North- Wales,  as  I  understood  here,  that  the 
Welch  Yearly  Meeting  was  to  be  about  a  month 
from  this  time  in  this  neighborhood,  viz  :  at 
Tenby,  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Abraham  advised  me  to  order  my  course  so, 
as  to  be  at  John  Goodwin's  on  a  first-day,  be- 
cause there  was  generally  a  large  resort  of  peo- 
ple there  on  that  day,  and  gave  me  his  direc- 
tions how  to  accomplish  it,  which  I  was  pleased 
with,  having  heard  before  of  that  good  old  man, 
and  having  a  desire  to  be  then  at  his  house. 

On  Third  day  after  meeting,  I  left  Haverford- 
west, had  a  meeting  next  day  at  Carmarthen  ; 
on  Fifth-day  morning  went  to  John  Bowen's  at 
Penplace,  expecting  to  have  a  meeting  there, 
but  he  being  gone  to  their  Monthly  Meeting  at 
John  Reece's  at  Penbank,  I  followed  him  thither, 
where  I  found  a  considerable  number  met.  After 
I  had  set  down,  old  John  Reece  stood  up  and 
preached  to  us  in  Welch.  On  Sixth-day  I  went 
to  the  widow  Evans'  at  Llandewy-brevy,  in  Car- 
diganshire, and  expected  next  day  to  reach 
John  Goodwin's,  at  Escargogh,  in  Monmouth- 
shire. 

Next  morning  the  friend  who  was  to  have 
been  my  guide  came  into  my  chamber  long  be- 
fore day,  when  I  was  about  getting  up,  having 
an  earnest  desire  to  reach  John  Goodwin's  that 
day.  He  informed  me,  "  I  could  not  go  thither 
that  day  without  running  the  risk  of  my  life,  as 
it  snowed  very  hard,  and  it  was  a  mountainous 
road."  I  presently  got  up,  and  found  myself 
obliged  to  stay  there,  to  the  no  small  disappoint- 
ment of  my  desire. 

I  then  went  to  their  market-town,  called  Tre- 
garron,  and  there  had  two  meetings  that  day, 
the  latter  of  which  was  large.  Next  day  being 
First-day,  hearing  of  a  priest  called  Daniel  Row- 
land, whose  parish  worship-house  was  at  Llangei- 
thow,  three  miles  beyond  Llandewy-brevy,  whp 
was  much  flocked  after  by  many  people,  evep 
from  other  parishes,  thither  I  went  accompanied 


by  three  friends.  When  we  arrived  we  found  the 
house  full,  and  many  at  the  outside,  who  seemed 
to  listen  to  the  preacher  with  attention,  who  was 
preaching  in  Welch.  I  desired  a  young  man  to 
endeavor  to  get  in  to  the  parson,  and  acquaint 
him  that  an  Englishman  without  wanted  to 
speak  tp  him,  which  I  suppose  he  did.  For 
when  he  had  ended  his  sermon  the  congrega- 
tion broke  up,  and  he  came  out  one  of  the 
first.  *  9 

I  went  to  meet  him  and  told  him,  "  I  had 
found  my  mind  drawn  in  Christian  love  to  visit 
him  and  his  congregation,  and  therefore  desired 
then  the  opportunity  to  deliver  to  him  and  them 
what  was  on  my  mind."  After  some  inquiries 
he  said,  "  It  was  not  convenient  then,  as  he  had 
himself  preached  largely  to  the  people."  Find- 
ing myself  clear  of  him,  I  got  upon  a  pretty 
high  tombstone,  and  the  people  generally,  drew 
near,  being  a  very  large  multitude.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  greatly  favored,  I  being  engaged  to 
invite  the  people  to  Christ  the  free  teacher, 
and  of  him  to  receive  wine  and  milk, 
(strength  and  nourishment  to  their  souls), 
without  money  and  without  price;  though 
the  people  stood  close  crowded,  there  seem- 
ed to  be  as  great  stillness,  as  if  scarce  any 
were  there.  After  I  had  ended  what  at 
that  time  flowed  through  my  heart  to  them 
I  stood  a  little  with  my  mind  reverently 
and  thankfully  affected.  At  length  I  looked 
round  to  see  on  which  side  I  might  most  easily 
retire.  Some  of  the  people  near,  who  perceived 
it,  desired  that  w  I  would  pray  for  them  before  I 
left  them."  I  answered  that  "  I  did  indeed 
pray  for  them,  but  as  for  doing  it  vocally,  I 
durst  not,  unless  it  appeared  at  that  time  to 
be  my  duty  so  to  do."  They  asked  then, £:  whither 
I  intended  to  go  next."  I  told  them  "  To  Llam- 
beter  (about  five  miles  off),  where  I  intended  to 
have  a  meeting  that  afternoon."  Thither  many 
of  them  went. 

When  I  had  got  a  little  way  on  the  road, 
I  was  overtaken  by  one,  who  looked  like  a  gen- 
tleman, on  horseback,  with  his  wife  riding  be- 
hind a  man  on  another  horse;  he  told  me,  "  He 
had  come  out  of  Carmarthenshire  fourteen  miles 
over  the  hills  to  hear  Daniel  Rowland,  asking  if 
I  should  come  into  that  county,  that  if  I  did 
he  would  meet  me  any  where  in  it,  if  he  could 
know  the  time  and  place ;  but  would  be  bet- 
ter pleased  if  I  could  come  and  lodge  a  night 
with  him,"  which  I  afterwards  did. 

As  I  advanced  a  little  farther,  a  certain  wo- 
man not  of  our  profession,  invited  me  and 
friends  with  me  to  dine,  and  gave  us  the  best 
entertainment  in  her  power.  She  expressed  with 
solidity,  "  She  had  not  understood  one  word 
I  had  said;  but  had  felt  that  which  had  done  her 
heart  good,  as  a  friend  interpreted  her  words 
to  me." 

{Ho  be  continued.) 
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RIGHTS  OP  SELF-DEFENCE. 

Many  persons  who  disapprove  of  offensive 
war,  justify  self-defence  as  a  duty.  This  sub- 
ject is  so  convincingly  treated  by  Jonathan 
Dymond,  in  his  Elements  of  Morality,  that  pre- 
suming it  may  not  be  familiar  to  soma  of  our 
readers,  we  give  his  chapter  on  "  The  Rights 
of  Self-defence."  , 

The  right  of  defending  ourselves  against  vio- 
lence is  easily  deducible  from  the  law  of  nature. 
There  is,  however,  little  need  to  deduce  it,  be- 
cause mankind  are  at  least  sufficiently  persuaded 
of  its  lawfulness.  The  great  question  which 
the  opinions  and  principles  that  now  iufluence 
the  world  make  it  needful  to  discuss  is,Whether 
the  right  of  self-defence  is  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional,— Whether  every  action  whatever  is 
lawful,  provided  it  is  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  ?  They  who  maintain  the  affirmative 
maintain  a  great  deal ;  for  they  maintain  that 
whenever  life  is  endangered,  all  rules  of  mor- 
ality are,  as  it  respects  the  individual,  sus- 
pended, annihilated  :  every  moral  obligation  is 
taken  away  by  the  single  fact  that  life  is  threat- 
ened. 

Yet  the  language  that  is  ordinarily  held  upon 
the  subject  implies  the  supposition  of  all  this. 
u  If  our  lives  are  threatened  with  assassination 
or  open  violence  from  the  hands  of  robbers  or 
enemies,  any  means  of  defence  would  be  al- 
lowed and  laudable."*  Again  :  "  There  is  one 
case  in  which  all  extremities  are  justifiable, 
namely,  when  our  life  is  assaulted  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  our  preservation  to  kill  the 
assailant."f 

The  reader  may  the  more  willingly  inquire 
whether  these  propositions  are  true,  because 
most  of  those  who  lay  them  down  are  at  little 
pains  to  prove  their  truth.  Men  are  extremely 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  it  without  proof,  and 
writers  and  speakers  think  it  unnecessary  to 
adduce  it.  Thus  perhaps  it  happens  that  fal- 
lacy is  not  detected  because  it  is  not  sought. 
If  the  reader  should  think  that  some  of  the  in- 
stances which  follow  are  remote  from  the  ordin- 
ary affairs  of  life,  he  is  requested  to  remember 
that  we  are  discussing  the  soundness  of  an  al- 
ledged  absolute  rule.  If  it  be  found  that  there 
are  or  have  been  cases  in  which  it  is  not  abso- 
lute,— cases  in  which  all  extremities  are  not 
lawful  in  defence  of  life, — then  the  rule  is  not 
sound :  then  there  are  some  limits  to  the  right 
of  self-defence. 

If  "  any  means  of  defense  are  laudable/'  if 
H  all  extremities  are  justifiable,"  then  they  are 
not  confined  to  acts  of  resistance  to  the  assail- 
ing party.   There  may  be  other  conditions  upon 

*  Grotius  :  Rights  of  War  and  Peace. 

|  Paley  :  Mor.  and  Pol.  Phil.  p.  3,  b.  4,  c.  1. 


which  life  may  be  preserved  than  that  of  vio- 
lence towards  him.  Some  ruffians  seize  a  man 
in  the  highway,  and  will  kill  him  unless  he 
will  conduct  them  to  his  neighbor's  property 
and  assist  them  in  carrying  it  off.  May  this 
man  unite  with  them  in  the  robbery  in  order 
to  save  his  life,  or  may  he  not  ?  If  he  may, 
what  becomes  of  the  law,  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ? 
If  he  may  not,  then  not  every  means  by  which 
a  man  may  preserve  his  life  is  "  laudable"  or 
il  allowed."  We  have  found  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  There  are  twenty  other  wicked 
things  which  violent  men  may  make  the  sole  con- 
dition of  not  taking  our  lives.  Do  all  wicked 
things  become  lawful  because  life  is  at  stake  ? 
If  they  do,  morality  surely  is  at  an  end :  if 
they  do  not,  such  propositions  as  those  of  Gro- 
tius and  Paley  are  untrue. 

A  pagan  has  unalterably  resolved  to  offer  me 
up  in  sacrifice  on  the  morrow,  unless  I  will  ac- 
knowledge the  Deity  of  his  gods  and  worship 
them.    I  shall  presume  that  the  Christian  will 
regard  these  acts  as  being,  under  every  possi- 
ble circumstance,  unlawful.    The  night  offers 
me  an  opportunity  of  assassinating  him.  Now 
I  am  placed,  so  far  as  the  argument  is  con-  | 
cerned,  in  precisely  the  same  situation  with  1 
respect  to  this,  man  as  a  traveller  is  with  respect  ) 
to  a  ruffian  with  a  pistol.    Life  in  both  cases  i 
depends  on  killing  the  offender.    Both  are  acts  1 
of  self-defence.    Am  I  at  liberty  to  assassinate  t 
this  man  ?    The  heart  of  the  Christian  surely  I 
answers,  No.    Here  then  is  a  case  in  which  I  li 
may  not  take  a  violent  man's  life  in  order  to  fe 
save  my  own.    We  have  said  that  the  heart  of  G 
the  Christian  answers,  No  :  and  this  we  think  b 
is  a  just  species  of  appeal.    But  if  any  one  w 
doubts  whether  the  assassination  would  be  un- 
lawful, let  him  consider  whether  one  of  the  |  }l 
Christian  apostles  would  have  commited  it  in  -wl 
such  a  case.    Here,  at  any  rate,  the  heart  of  ft 
every  man  answers,  No.    And  mark  the  rea-  br 
son, — because  every  man  perceives  that  the  act  lis 
would  have  been  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  lis 
apostolic  character  and  conduct ;  or,  which  is  the  at 
same  thing,  with  a  Christian  character  and  con-  pi 
duct.  oi 
Or  put  such  a  case  in  a  somewhat  different  flu 
form.    A  furious  Turk  holds  a  scimitar  over  Ti 
my  head,  and  declares  he  will  instantly  des-  ei; 
patch  me  unless  I  abjure  Christianity  and  ac-  log 
knowledge  the  divine  legation  of  M  the  Prophet."  anj 
Now  there  are  two  supposable  ways  in  which  I  con 
may  save  my  life ;  one  by  contriving  to  stab  Hj 
the  Turk,  and  one     by  denying  Christ  before  fog 
men."     You    say  I   am  not  at  liberty  to  evei 
deny  Christ,  but  I  am  at  liberty  to  stab  the 
man.    Why  am  I  not  at  liberty  to  deny  Him  ?  { 
Because  Christianity  forbids  it.    Then  we  re-  tkt 
quire  you  to  show  that  Christianity  does  not  for-     it  i 
b*id  you  to  take  his  life.    Our  religion  pro-  wai 
bounces  both  actions  to  be  wrong.    You  say  ^ 
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that  under  these  circumstances  the  killing  is 
right.  Where  is  your  proof?  What  is  the 
ground  of  your  distinction  ?  But,  whether  it 
can  he  adduced  or  not,  our  immediate  argument 
is  established.  That  there  are  some  things 
which  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  in  order  to  pre- 
serve our  lives.  This  conclusion  has  indeed 
been  practically  acted  upon.  A  company  of 
inquisitors  and  their  agents  are  about  to  con- 
duct a  good  man  to  the  stake.  If  he  could  by 
any  means  destroy  these  men;*he  might  save 
his  life.  It  is  a  question  therefore  of  self- 
defence.  Supposing  these  means  to  be  within 
his  power, — supposing  he  could  contrive  a  mine, 
and  by  suddenly  firing  it,  blow  his  persecutors 
into  the  air,— would  it  be  lawful  and  Christian 
thus  to  act  ?  No.  The  common  judgments  of 
mankind  respecting  the  right  temper  and  con- 
duct of  the  martyr  pronounce  it  to  be  wrong. 
It  is  pronounced  to  be  wrong  by  the  language 
and  example  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity. 
The  conclusion  therefore  again  is,  that  all  ex- 
tremities are  not  allowable  in  order  to  preserve 
life  ;  — that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  right  of  self- 
defence. 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  in  some 
of  the  instances  which  have  been  proposed, 
religious  duties  interfere  with  and  limit  the 
rights  of  self-defence.  This  is  a  common  fal- 
lacy; religious  duties  and  moral  duties  are  iden- 
tical in  point  of  obligation,  for  they  are  imposed 
by  one  authority.  Religious  duties  are  not  ob- 
ligatory for  any  other  reason  than  that  which  at- 
taches to  moral  duties  also  ;  namely,  the  will  of 
God.  He  who  violates  the  moral  law  is  as 
truly  unfaithful  in  his  allegiance  to  God  as  he 
who  denies  Christ  before  men. 

So  that  we  come  at  last  to  one  single  and  sim- 
ple question,  whether  taking  the  life  of  a  person 
who  threatens  ours  is  or  is  not  compatible  with 
the  moral  law.  We  refer  for  an  answer  to  the 
broad  principles  of  Christain  piety  and  Chris- 
tian benevolence ;  that  piety  which  reposes 
habitual  confidence  in  the  Divine 'Providence 
and  an  habitual  preference  of  futurity  to  the 
present  time  :  and  that  benevolence  which  not 
only  loves  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  but  feels 
that  the  Samaritan  or  the  enemy  is  a  neighbor. 
There  is  no  conjuncture  in  life  in  which  the 
exercise  of  this  benevolence  may  be  suspended  ; 
none  in  which  we  are  not  required  to  maintain 
and  to  practise  it.  Whether  want  implores  our 
compassion,  or  ingratitude  returns  ills  for  our 
kindness ;  whether  a  fellow  creature  is  drown- 
ing in  a  river  or  assailing  us  on  the  highway; 
everywhere,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the 
duty  remains. 

Is  killing  an  assailant,  then,  icithin  or  without 
the  limits  of  this  benevolence  ?  As  to  the  man, 
it  is  evident  that  no  good-will  is  exercised  to- 
wards him  by  shooting  him  through  the  head. 
Who  indeed  will  dispute  that,  before  we  can 


destroy  him,  benevolence  towards  him  must  be 
excluded  from  our  minds  ?  We  not  only  exer- 
cise no  benevolence  ourselves,  but  preclude 
him  from  receiving  it  from  any  human  heart : 
and,  which  is  a  serious  item  in  the  account,  we 
cut  him  off  from  all  possibility  of  reformation. 
To  call  sinners  to  repentance  was  one  of  the 
great  characteristics  of  the  mission  of  Christ. 
Does  it  appear  consistent  with  this  character- 
istic for  one  of  his  followers  to  take  away  from 
a  sinner  the  power  of  repentance  ?  Is  it  an 
act  that  accords,  and  is  congruous,  with  Chris- 
tian love  ? 

But  an  argument  has  been  attempted  here. 
That  we  may  "  kill  the  assailant  is  evident  in 
a  state  of  nature,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
we  are  bound  to  prefer  the  aggressor's  life  to 
our  own ;  that  is  to  say,  to  love  our  enemy 
better  than  ourselves,  which  can  never  be  a 
debt  of  justice  nor  anywhere  appears  to  be  a 
duty  of  charity."*  The  answer  is  this  :  That 
although  we  may  not  be  required  to  love  our 
enemy  better  than  ourselves,  we  are  required  to 
love  him  as  ourselves ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
supposed  case,  it  would  still  be  a  question 
equally  balanced  which  life  ought  to  be  sacri- 
ficed ;  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  we  kill  the 
assailant  we  love  him  less  than  ourselves,  which 
does  seem  to  militate  against  a  duty  of  charity. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  he  who,  from  motives  of 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  spares  the  ag- 
gressor's life  even  to  the  endangering  his  own, 
does  exercise  love  both  to  the  aggressor  and  to 
himself,  perfectly :  to  the  aggressor,  because 
by  sparing  his  life  we  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  repentance  and  amendment:  to  himself,  be- 
cause every  act  of  obedience  to  God  is  perfect 
benevolence  towards  ourselves;  it  is  consulting 
and  promoting  our  most  valuable  interests ;  it 
is  propitiating  the  favor  of  Him  who  is  em- 
phatically "  a  rich  rewarder."  So  that  the 
question  remains  as  before,  not  whether  we 
should  love  our  enemy  better  than  ourselves, 
but  whether  Christian  principles  are  acted  upon 
in  destroying  him ;  and  if  they  are  not, 
whether  we  should  prefer  Christianity  to  our- 
selves ;  whether  we  should  be  willing  to 
our  life  for  Christ's  s&ke  and  the  gospel's. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

To  express  great  and  noble  thoughts  in  sim- 
ple and  easy  language,  is  a  high  excellence  of 
literary  style.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
the  literature  of  the  Bible  is  unequalled. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  this.  As  given  in  Matthew,  it  consists 
of  sixty-six  words,  forty- eight  of  which  are 
words  of  one  syllable ;  and  of  the  others,  there 
are  few  which  a  child  cannot  pronounce  and 
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understand.  There  are  many  persons  who  pro- 
bably cannot  remember  the  time  when  they 
could  not  recite  this  prayer,  or  when  they  were 
puzzled  with  the  meauing  of  any  of  its  words. 

Equally  simple,  natural,  and  easy  is  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  its  phrases  and 
sentences.  Let  any  person  write  down  the 
words  in  which  he  asks  for  any  blessing,  or  in 
which  he  hears  another  ask  for  it,  and  compare 
it  with '  the  corresponding  petition  in  this 
prayer,  and  he  will  soon  be  sensible  of  the  dif- 
ference. Try  to  put  the  petition,  "  Thy  King- 
dom come."  or  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread/'  into  a  form  more  simple  or  intelligible. 
Can  you  do  it  ?  There  is  no  learned  scholar, 
no  accomplished  writer  or  eloquent  speaker, 
who  may  not  find  improvement  in  studying  the 
style  of  this  prayer. — British  Workman. 


From  the  Advocate  of  Pence. 
INSURANCE  AGAINST  EPIDEMICS. 

Human  life  has  been  a  prey  to  a  variety  of 
fearful  epidemics.  Among  these  the  small  pox 
has  been  peculiarly  fatal.  Like  the  measles,  it 
came  from  Ethiopia  to  Arabia  about  572,  was 
brought  by  the  crusaders  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury into  Europe,  and  diffused  first  from  Spain 
through  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
the  continent.  Its  spread  was  gradual,  and  did 
not  become  epidemical  in  Germany  till  near  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  Denmark 
it  reached  Greenland  in  1733,  and  from  Europe 
it  was  transplanted  to  Africa  and  America. 

Among  savage  and  semi-barbarous  people, 
the  ravages  of  this  epidemic  have  been  tearful. 
In  Mexico  it  even  surpassed  the  cruelties  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  suddenly  cutting  down  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  population,  and  leaving 
none  to  bury  them.  In  Brazil,  1563,  it  extir- 
pated whole  races  of  men  ;  and  about  the  same 
period,  it  destroyed,  in  the  single  province  of 
Quito,  upwards  of  100,000  Indians.  As  late 
as  1734,  Greenland  suffered  its  first  epidemic 
of  small-pox,  when  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
population  were  swept  away.  In  Iceland  the 
disease  had  been  known  in  much  earlier  times ; 
but  in  its  eighteenth  visitation  (1707)  it  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  18,000. persons  out  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  50,000.  Even  in  Europe  an- 
nual ravages  of  small-pox  have  been  estimated 
at  half  a  million.  Condamaine  says  a  tenth  of 
the  deaths  were  by  this  disease  in  France. 
"  Rosen's  estimate  of  Sweden  was  to  the  same 
effect.  It  seems  that  within  the  London  bills 
of  mortality,  small-pox,  when  not  at  its  worst, 
averaged  a  fourteenth  of  the  annual  total  of 
deaths;  a  fourteenth,  too,  at  times  when  that 
total,  as  compared  with  the  population,  repre- 
sented perhaps  double  of  the  present  death- 
rate/' 

Near  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  Dr.  Jen- 
ner,  in  the  teeth  of  popular  and  professional 


prejudice  and  skepticism  introduced  vaccina- 
tion with  results  abundantly  attesting  its  benign 
efficacy.  "  In  Sweden,  during  the  28  years 
preceding  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  out 
of  each  million  of  population  there  used  to  die 
of  small-pox  2050  persons  annually.  During 
40  years  succeeding  its  introduction,  out  of 
each  million  of  population  the  small-pox  deaths 
have  annually  averaged  158.  In  Westphalia, 
during  the  years  1776-80,  the  small-pox  death- 
rate  was  2643.  During  the  thirty-five  years 
1816-50,  it  was  only  114.  In  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, and  Austrian  Silesia,  where  formerly 
there  died  4000,  there  now  die  200.  In  Co- 
penhagen, for  the  half-century  1750-1800,  the 
small-pox  death-rate  was  3128  ;  but  for  the 
next  half-century  only  286.  In  Berlin,  for  24 
years  preceding  the  general  use  of  vaccination, 
the  small-pox  death-rate  had  been  8422.  For 
40  years  subsequently,  it  has  been  only  176. 
From  such  information  as  exists,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  small-pox  death-rate  of  London, 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  during  the  18th 
century,  ranged  from  3000  to  5000.  In  1854 
it  was  only  149,  in  1855  only  132. 

Such  are  the  benign,  triumphant  results  of 
medical  reform  in  checking  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease. Still  wider  and  far  more  terrible  has 
been  the  havoc  of  human  life  by  war.  Must 
such  havoc  continue  ?  Can  neither  science, 
nor  philanthropy,  nor  the  gospel  of  peace  stay 
its  ravages  ?  If  they  ever  can,  why  not  begin 
now  this  work  of  prevention  and  cure  ?  As 
God  is  true,  Christianity,  rightly  understood 
and  applied,  can,  must  and  one  day  will  put  an 
end  to  the  waste  of  life  by  war,  and  to  all  its  ever 
manifold  evils.  After  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies, is  it  not  more  than  time  for  Christians 
to  make  at  least  in  Christendom  such  an  appli- 
cation of  its  principles  as  shall  actually  do  away 
this  wholesale  destroyer  of  human  life,  and  of 
the  general  welfare  of  society  ?  Against  this 
wide,  immemorial  moral  epidemic  of  the  world, 
can  Christians  find  in  their  gospel  no  effective 
antidote  or  cure? 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"THE  proposed  school." 

In  selecting  a  site  for  the  School,  what 
should  be  the  considerations  which  affect  the 
decision  of  Friends  ? 

Should  not  the  first  inquiry  be  :  Is  the  situ- 
ation a  healthy  one  ?  Are  the  climate,  expo- 
sure and  soil,  adapted  to  the  preservation  of 
health? 

2d.  Is  it  the  most  accessible  situation  ?  So 
placed  that  Friends  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia or  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings  can  reach 
the  point  proposed,  with  the  least  trouble,  the 
least  delay  and  the  least  expense  for  the  great- 
est number  ? 

3d.  Does  it  combine  the  advantages  of  pro- 
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viding,  with  the  least  outlay,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  pure  water  for  household  purposes,  bath- 
rooms for  all  the  pupils,  and  irrigation,  in  case 
of  need,  for  the  vegetable  products  required  ? 

4th.  Are  the  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  the 
early  and  constant  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  the  fullest  extent  now  required,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  required,  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  that  fresh  fruits, 
and  the  best  vegetable  diet,  contribute  largely, 
with  other  beneficent  gifts  of  Providence,  to 
health  and  strength? 

5th.  Is  the  location  likely  to  increase  in 
value,  so  that  future  generations  may  enjoy,  by 
the  natural  improvement  of  the  property,  in- 
creased advantages  for  a  larger  number  of 
pupils  ? 

Would  it  not  be  well,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  that  the  location  should  recall  historical 
reminiscences  of  men,  who,  when  strong  men 
were  needed,  became  through  many  trials, 
valiant  soldiers  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  ? 

Some  Friends  have  indicated  a  preference  for 
"  romantic  "  scenery.  Friends  are  a  practical 
people.  Common  sense  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  requisitions  mentioned  should  be  first 
complied  with,  and  that  the  taste  of  the  schol- 
ars should  be  cultivated  by  having  the  surround- 
ings of  "  The  Proposed  School/'  tastefully  laid 
out  by  competent  persons,  so  that  trees  and 
shrubbery  may  grow  with  the  growth  of  those 
who  will  become  its  future  friends  and  patrons. 

Availing  ourselves  of  past  experience,  let  us 
seek  to  unite  architectural  beauty  with  utility, 
in  erecting  an  edifice  which  shall  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  beautiful  principle  that  is  funda- 
mental with  the  Society  of  Friends.  P. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  10th  mo.  11th,  1863. 

From  The  Methodist.' 
VISIT  TO  A  CORNISH  COPPER  MINE. 

Wilkie  Collins,  having  recently  undertaken 
a  pedestrian  tour  through  Cornwall,  has  writ- 
ten a  sketch  of  that  curious  corner  of  England, 
which  is  published  under  the  title  of  Signs  Afoot. 
He  went  down  to  the  great  Botallock  copper 
mine,  which  extends  under  the  sea  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  and  here  is  the  account  of 
A  mining  scene  under  water. 

"  The  miner  tells  us  to  keep  a  strict  silence 
and  listen.  We  obey  him,  sitting  speechless 
and  motionless.  If  the  reader  could  only  have 
beheld  us  now,  dressed  in  our  copper-colored 
garments,  huddled  close  together  in  a  mere  cleft 
of  subterranean  rock,  with  flame  burning  on 
our  heads  and  darkness  enveloping  our  limbs, 
— he  must  certainly  have  imagined,  without  any 
violent  stretch  of  fancy,  that  he  was  looking 
down  upon  a  conclave  of  gnomes. 

"  After  listening  for  a  few  moments,  a  distant, 
unearthly  noise  becomes  faintly  audible — a  long, 


low,  mysterious  moaning,  that  never  changes, 
that  is  felt  on  the  ear  as  well  as  heard  by  it — 
a  sound  that  might  proceed  from  some  incalcu- 
lable distance ;  from  some  far  invisible  height — 
a  sound  unlike  anything  that  is  heard  in  the  up- 
per ground,  in  the  free  air  of  heaven — a  sound 
so  sublimely  mournful  and  still,  so  ghostly  and 
impressive  when  listened  to  in  the  subterranean 
recesses  of  the  earth,  that  we  continue  instinc- 
tively to  hold  our  peace,  as  if  enchanted  by  it, 
and  think  not  of  communicating  to  each  other 
the  strange  awe  and  astonishment  which  it  has 
inspired  in  us  both  from  the  very  first. 

"At  last  the  miner  speaks  again,  and  tells  us 
that  what  we  hear  is  the  sound  of  the  surf  lash- 
ing the  rocks  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above 
us,  and  of  the  waves  that  are  breaking  on  the 
beach  beyond.  The  tide  is  now  at  tUe  flow,  and 
the  sea  is  in  no  extraordinary  state  of  agitation  ; 
so  the  sound  is  low  and  distant  just  at  this  pe- 
riod. But,  when  storms  are  at  their  height, 
when  the  ocean  hurls  mountain  after  mountain 
of  water  on  the  cliffs,  then  the  noise  is  terrific ; 
the  roaring  heard  down  here  in'the  mine  is  so 
inexpressibly  fierce  and  awful,  that  the  boldest 
men  at  work  are  afraid  to  continue  their  labor 
— all  ascend  to  the  surface,  to  breathe  the  upper 
air  and  stand  on  the  firm  earth ;  dreading, 
though  no  such  catastrophe  has  ever  happened 
yet,  that  the  sea  will  break  in  on  them  if  they 
remain  in  the  caves  below.  "  Hearing  this,  we 
get  up  to  look  at  the  rock  above  us.  We  are 
unable  to  stand  upright  in  the  position  we  now 
occupy;  and  flaring  our  candles  hither  and 
thither  in  the  darkness,  can  see  the  bright  pure 
copper  streaking  the  dark  ceiling  of  the  gallery 
in  every  direction.  Lumps  of  ooze,  of  the  moist 
lustrous  green  color,  traversed  by  a  natural  net- 
work of  thin  red  veins  of  iron,  appear  here  and 
there  in  large  irregular  patches,  over  which 
water  is  dripping  slowly  and  incessantly  in  cer- 
tain places.  This  is  the  salt  water  percolating 
through  invisible  crannies  in  the  rock.  On 
Stormy  days,  it  spirts  out  furiously  in  thin,  con- 
tinuous streams.  Just  now  over  our  heads  we 
observe  a  wooden  plug  of  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  leg;  there  is  a  hole  there,  and  the  plug 
is  all  that  we  have  to  keep  out  the  sea. 

"  Immense  wealth  of  metal  is  contained  in  the 
roof  of  this  gallery,  throughout  its  whole  length ; 
but  it  remains,  and  it  will  always  remain  un- 
touched ;  the  miners  dare  not  take  it,  for  it  is 
part,  and  a  greater  part,  of  the  rock  which  forms 
their  only  protection  against  the  sea ;  and  which 
has  so  far  been  worked  away  here,  that  its  thick- 
ness is  limited  to  an  average  of  three  feet  only 
between  the  water  and  the  gallery  in  which  we 
now  stand.  No  one  knows  what  might  be  the 
consequence  of  another  day's  labor  with  the  pick- 
axe on  any  part  of  it. 

"  This  information  is  rather  startling  when 
communicated  at  a  depth  of  four  hundred  and 
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Venty  feet  under  grouud.  We  should  decided- 
ly have  preferred  to  receive  it  iu  the  counting 
house  !  It  makes  us  pause  for  an  instant,  to  the 
miner's  infinite  amusement,  in  the  very  act  of 
knocking  away  about  an  inch  or  more  from  the 
rock,  as  a  memento  of  Botallock." 


A  Tin  Mine  in  Missouri — The  discovery  of 
a  tin  mine  in  Missouri  is  announced  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Scientific  American.  If  the  re- 
port be  true  and  the  mine  workable,  no  more  im- 
portant discovery  has  been  recently  made  pub- 
lic. We  have  heretofore  been  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  England  and  the  East  Indies  for  our 
supply  of  this  important  metal.  The  writer  al- 
luded to  says,  in  his  communication  : 

"  The  lode  has  a  northeasterly  and  south- 
easterly bearing,  extending  nearly  one  mile,  and 
the  two  deepest  shafts  are  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  apart..  The  tract  embraces  about  one 
thousand  acres,  but  the  ore  is  not  thought  to 
underlie  the  whole  of  it.  The  great  body  of  the 
ore  lies  nestling  in  a  beautiful  valley,  at  the 
foot  of  three  mountains,  whose  bases  approach 
each  other  on  a  gentle  slope,  and  at  the  head  of 
a  ravine  running  up  from  Saint  Francois  river 
and  Stout's  creek,  among  the  mountains. 

"  These  mountains  are  separated  by  pretty 
rivulets  running  down  their  sides  and  gathering 
into  one  at  their  bases,  making  a  fine  and  endu- 
ring stream  of  water,  flowing  the  whole  length 
of  the  tract,  and  in  abnndance  for  all  mining 
purposes.  The  ore,  doubtless,  extends  under 
what  is  called  the  Blue  Mountain,  if  it  does  not 
also  under  the  other  two  mountains." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  24,  1863. 


Died,  at  Unionville,  Centre  county,  Pa.,  9th  month 
nth,  1863,  of  typhoid  fever,  William  W.  Rich,  in 
the  33d  year  of  his  age. 


Married,  on  the  15th  ult.,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  Samuel  H.  Sea- 
man, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  Hannah  R.,  daughter  of 
Thomas  J.  Husband. 

on  the  24th  of  9th  month,  at  the  residence 


of  the  bride's  father,  Pedricktown,  N.  J.,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Clarkson 
Lippincott,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  Emma  L.  Pedrick, 
only  daughter  of  Joseph  D.  Pedrick. 

Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Caledonia,  Livingston 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  12th  of  8th  month,  1863,  Ste- 
phen Hallock,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting.  Quiet  and  re- 
tiring in  his  deportment,  he  was  careful  to  fill  up 
every  duty  as  a  husband,  father,  and  friend,  so  that 
when  the  closing  hour  approached,  he  could  bear 
thi3  testimony:  "  There  is  nothing  in  my  way,  either 
as  regards  my  temporal  or  spiritual  affairs;"  and 
the  sweet  serenity  and  happy  state  of  mind  mani- 
fested, gave  evidence  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

 ,  in  Attleboro',  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the  29th 

of  9th  month,  1863,  John  Allen  Mitchell,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  and  for  some  years 
an  Elder  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Library  Association 
op  Friends,"  will  be  held  at  the  Library  Room, 
(Race  street  Meeting  House),  on  Sixth-day  evening, 
the  23d  inst,  at  8  o'clock  precisely. 

Punctual  attendance  is  requested. 

Thos.  Ridgway,  Clerk. 

10th  mo.,  1863. 

A  Conference  of  Friends  interested  in  the  subject 
of  Education,  and  in  providing  the  facilities  for  a 
more  liberal  extension  of  its  advantages  throughout 
our  Society,  will  be  held  at  the  Meeting  House,  on 
Lombard  street,  Baltimore,  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th  inst.,  at  7£  o'clock.  The  members  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  who  will  then  be  in  attendance,  and 
also  those  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  interested  in 
the  same  important  concern,  are  invited  to  attend. 

For  Friend's  Intelligencer. 

SHEPPARD  asylum  foe,  the  insane. 

During  a  recent  sojourn  in  Baltimore,  the 
writer  visited  the  "  Slieppard  Asylum "  for 
the  insane,  now  in  process  of  construction,  a 
notice  of  which  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer. 

This  institution,  founded  by  the  late  Moses 
Sheppard  of  Baltimore,  (who  was  a  life-long 
member  of  the  Society, of  Friends),  was  char- 
tered by  the  State  of  Maryland  during  his  life- 
time, and  by  his  will  endowed  with  over  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  committed  to  the 
management  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  selected, 
from  among  his  personal  friends.  The  site 
selected  is  a  noble  domain  of  375  acres,  situa- 
ted about  six  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, and  embraces  a  high  and  rolling  tract, 
perfectly  healthy,  well  wooded,  and  abundantly 
watered  with  pure  and  living  streams.  The 
building  site  is  on  an  elevated  plateau,  com- 
manding a  fine  prospect,  and  affording  opportu- 
nity for  perfect  drainage  in  every  direction. 
It  is  approached  through  a  gothic  gate  house 
of  grey  stone,  recently  erected,  which  not  only 
protects  the  entrance,  but  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
accommodate  many  of  the  laborers  employed  on 
the  premises. 

The  plan  of  the  building  includes  two  dis- 
tinct structures,  one  for  each  sex,  separated 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  from  each  other; 
and  between  them  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the 
superintendent's  residence  which  may  communi- 
cate with  both  divisions  by  covered  corridors. 
Each  division  has  365  feet  front,  with  a  lateral 
wing  of  120  feet,  and  embraces  every  appliance 
of  a  perfect  hospital,  independent  of  the  other. 
The  general  plan  is  such  that  every  ward  is 
approached  from  the  main  entrance,  without 
passing  through  any  other;  while  two  conva- 
lescent departments,  (one  for  each  division), 
isolated  from  the  other  portions  of  the  hospital 
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by  a  hall  and  stairways,  afford  complete  ac- 
commodation for  those  patients  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  removed  from  the  wards  occupied  by 
the  more  excited  classes.  The  basement  is  of 
grey  stone,  obtained  from  quarries  on  the  premi- 
ses, and  the  super-structure  of  brick,  with 
white  marble  trimmings,  for  porches,  doors  and 
windows.  The  main  portions  of  the  hospital 
are  two  stories  high,  the  extreme  wards  one 
story,  and  the  convalescent  department  three 
stories. 

It  is  intended  to  be  fire  proof,  the  floors 
resting  on  iron  beams,  or  joists,  furnished  by 
the  Phoenix  Iron  Company  of  Philadelphia — 
the  stair  cases  of  iron  and  stone,  and  the  roof 
of  slate  and  metal.  The  arrangements  for 
heating  and  ventilating  are  carefully  considered, 
embracing  a  sub-basement  and  air-shafts, 
thoroughly  protected  from  contamination  by 
being  excluded  from  all  other  portions  of  the 
buildings.  The  apartments  are  large  and  com- 
modious, affording  ample  space  for  the  recrea- 
tion and  exercise  of  the  patients,  as  well  as  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  attendants,  which  it  is  thought  will 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
founder  right,  not  a  mere  refuge  for  the  insane, 
but  to  try  the  experiment  of  how  far  and  to 
what  extent  they  can  be  cured,  by  the  expend- 
iture of  every  means  that  skill  and  experience 
can  devise. 

|  The  design  of  the  buildings  was  furnished 
by  Dr.  D.  T.  Brown,  of  the  Bloomingdale  In- 
sane Asylum,  and  the  architectural  plans  were 
jlaborated  by  Calvert  Yaux,  architect,  of 
S'ew  York.  The  superintendence  of  construc- 
tion and  care  of  the  grounds,  are  in  charge  of 
I  Howard  Daniels,  (who  is  also  employed  as  land- 
icape  gardener  for  the  Yassar  Female  College, 
it  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.),  and  under  his  super- 
vision extensive  farm  buildings  have  been  erect- 
ed, and  several  beautiful  roads  constructed  as 
>art  of  an  extensive  system  of  internal  drives 

0  be  used  for  the  recreation  of  patients  and 
'convenience  of  the  farming  operations. 

The  intention  of  the  Trustees  has  been  to 
xpend  only  the  income  derived  from  the  estate 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  if  they  shall  be 
nabled  fully  to  carry  out  this  system,  they  will 

1  a  the  course  of  a  few  years,  find  the  establish- 
ment ready  for  the  reception  of  patients,  and 
ndowed  with  an  income  that  will  in  all  proba- 
ility  meet  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  its 
;  mintainance,  independent  of  the  revenue  it 

lay  derive  from  such  inmates  as  may  be  able 
d  pay  for  their  own  support ;  and  ensuring  to 
i  osterity,  so  far  as  human  judgment  can  pro- 
ide,  an  institution  that  will  be  self-sustaining 
ad  beyond  the  contingencies  of  constant  and 
umiliating  appeals  to  public  charity  for  its  sup- 
ort.  A  contrary  policy,  by  expending  the 
rmcipal  of  the  estate,  (against  which  Moses 
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Sheppard,  during  his  life,  earnestly  warned  the 
trustees),  might  have  caused  an  earlier  comple- 
tion of  the  buildings,  but  would  have  left  the 
institution  dependent  solely  on  the  income  to 
be  derived  from  the  pay-patients,  thus  depriving 
the  most  needy  of  the  benefits  its  founder  in- 
tended to  confer  on  all  alike,  save  only  that  in 
selecting  from  the  applications  for  admission, 
he  desired  that  preference  be  given  to  those 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  which 
he  included  both  sections  into  which  the  society 
is  divided.  J. 
Philada.j  10th  month  6th,  1863. 


VASSAR  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1862,  M.  P.  Jewett, 
President  of  the  Yassar  Female  College,  em- 
barked on  a  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  systems  of  female  education  prevalent  in 
the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe. 
Upon  his  return,  he  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  the  result  of  his  observations.  As  we 
gave  some  account  of  this  College  about  a  year 
ago,  we  have  thought  that  some  extracts  from 
his  report,  which  is  before  us,  would  be  inter- 
esting to  our  readers. 

The  prospectus  of  the  boarding-school  con- 
ducted by  the  Ladies  of  the  Assumption,  in 
Paris,  contains  the  subjoined  remarks  : 

"  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  offer  to 
parents  the  highest  advantages  of  education  that 
the  customs  of  the  world  demand,  with  all  the 
securities  that  a  religious  education  presents ; 
and  to  give  to  the  hardest  studies  a  truly  Chris- 
tian direction." 

"  The  thoughts  of  every  teacher  are  given, 
above  every  thing  else,  to  the  moral  training  of 
the  young  girl ;  endeavoring  to  attach  her  will 
more  strongly  to  good  ;  to  strengthen  her  faith ; 
to  have  her  become  in  all  things  truly  Christian, 
in  mind  and  heart." 

These  extracts  show  the  spirit  that  animates 
European  schools,  public  and  private,  with  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  religious  instruction,  ex- 
emplified in  the  daily  life  of  pious,  earnest,  and 
devoted  teachers.  The  distinguished  educators 
of  Germany  believe  that  the  foundations  of 
character  must  be  laid  in  familiar  knowledge  of 
Bible  truth — that  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
the  child  must  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel — that  the  future  husband,  father,  citizen, 
and  magistrate — the  daughter,  sister,  wife  and 
mother,  is  best  prepared  for  the  relations  and 
duties  of  this  life,  when  trained  for  heavenly 
purity  and  immortal  bliss.  And  their  schools 
and  seminaries  are  universally  conducted 
on  this  basis — not  as  an  empty  speculative 
theory ;  but  as  a  solid,  earnest,  practical  fact, 
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which  permeates  all  their  teachings,  and 
sanctifies  and  controls  all  their  conduct.  Sure- 
ly we  may  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  men  whom 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  semi-infi- 
dels ;  or,  at  the  best,  as  the  slaves  of  Popish 
bigotry  and  superstition ! 

Another  feature  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Ger- 
man schools  is  this  :  the  pupils  are  taught  almost 
exclusively  by  oral  instruction.  To  an  Ameri- 
can, it  is  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  a  class  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  young  ladies  reciting  with  the 
utmost  animation  while  there  is  not  a  textbook 
in  the  room.  No  matter  what  the  subject — gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  history,  chemistry,  mental  phi- 
losophy, algebra,  geometry,  mineralogy,  neither 
teacher,  nor  scholar  has  a  textbook.  Even  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  where  the  pupil 
must  have,  of  course,  the  text  of  the  author  be- 
fore him,  the  teacher,  in  many  instances,  has 
no  book — so  familiar  is  he  with  every  page  and 
every  line  of  the  writer  under  examination. 
The  teacher's  text-book  is  in  his  head  )  here  he 
carries  a  whole  library.  Promptly,  without 
pause,  without  hesitation,  from  the  rich  resour- 
ces of  his  own  mind,  he  brings  forth  whatever 
the  occasion  demands.  The  subject  being 
given  out  beforehand,  different  works  are  con- 
sulted by  the  class  in  regard  to  it ;  information 
is  sought  from  all  sources  accessible  to  the  pupil, 
and  the  result  is  communicated  in  the  class- 
room. The  teacher  corrects  all  errors,  clears 
up  obscurities,  supplies  new  illustrations,  and 
makes  a  practical  application  of  the  truth  elicited 
— showing  its  bearings  on  the  scholar's  future 
condition  or  calling  in  life,  and  its  relations  to 
the  literature,  arts,  commerce,  manufactures  or 
agriculture  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world. 
The  scholars  take  notes  of  the  teacher's  remarks, 
and  the  subject  is  reviewed  the  next  day. 

How  superior  is  this  method  to  our  practice 
of  giving  out  a  few  pages  of  a  text-book:  which 
the  pupil  is  to  commit  to  memory  and  to  recite, 
parrot-like,  by  rote,  in  the  very  words  of  the 
book.  Whole  chapters  may  be  thus  recited, 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  fluency,  when  in  fact 
the  scholar  has  no  clear,  intelligent  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  words  uttered. 
Under  the  Prussian  system  the  scholar  gains 
ideas,  and  not  words  only;  learns  things,  and 
not  merely  names.  With  us  the  teacher  almost 
universally  relies  on  his  text-book.  Indeed,  he 
often  knows  nothing  beyond  it,  and  he  daily 
goes  through  the  dull  routine  of  question  and 
answer  in  the  language  of  the  book — at  the 
best,  only  cramming  the  memory  of  the  pupil 
with  a  mass  of  facts  respecting  which  she  is  not 
taught  to  reason,  and  which  she  knows  not  how 
to  apply. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  German  plan 
requires  teachers  of  a  high  order  of  ability  and 
'  acquirements — men  thoroughly  skilled  in  the 
philosophy  and  art  of  teaching,  and  this  is  the 
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fruit  of  years  of  professional  study  and  suc- 
cessful experience.  Such  teachers  can  be 
formed,  in  the  best  way,  only  by  the  special 
training  given  by  our  Normal  Professors  ',  and 
our  schools  will  not  generally  be  supplied  with 
them  until  the  business  of  teaching  is  elevated! 
to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  taking  rank  with  the! 
other  learned  professions,  and  entered  upon,  like 
the  law,  the  ministry,  and  medicine,  as  a  life- 
calling  duly  honored  and  rewarded  by  the  peo 
pie.  A  few  such  men  are  now  found  among  the 
teachers  of  our  own  country,  and  happy  is  that 
institution  which  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
command  their  services  ! 

Domestic  economy  receives  much  attention 
in  the  schools  connected  with  the  nunneries  oi 
the  continent,  and  in  the  Training  Colleges  for 
young  women  in  Great  Britain.    Not  only  is 
ornamental  needle-work  of  all  kinds  taught 
but  plain  sewing  as  well.     The  young  ladies 
are  also  instructed  in  the  art  of  cutting  out  and 
making  up  garments  for  children  of  both  sexes 
These  they  are  encouraged  to  prepare  and  give  U 
to  the  poor.    They  are  also  taught  to  fit  an 
make  their  own  dresses.    A  spacious  "  mend-lc  .. 
ing-room"  furnishes  every  facility  for  learning  bsei 
how  to  darn  stockings,  patch  up  thread  bare 
garments,  and  mend  tattered  sheets,  pillow-: 
cases,  &c.    In  the  new  college  building  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  is  a  kitchen 
separate  from  that  of  the  establishment,  which 
is  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  improvements, 
and  provided  with  all  the  needful  apparatus  for 
cooking  meats  and  vegetables.    Here,  under  I 
the  guidance  of  intelligent  and  experienced  ii 
directors,  the  students  perform  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  boiling,   roastirjg,   frying,  baking 
making  bread,  pudding,  cakes,  tarts,  jellies.! 
preserves,  &c.    It  is  not  to  be  expected,  even  I 
with  all  these  advantages,  that  young  ladies  cam  in 
become  good  cooks  while  at  school ;  yet  much  % 
may  be  done  by  way  of  instructing  them  in  thei  tudeni 
scientific  principles  applicable    to  this  moslfji:-; 
necessary  art,  and  so  to  prepare  them  for  enter- 
ing advantageously  on  that  practice,  in  theii 
own  housekeeping,  which  alone  can  make  themjcuie 
perfect. 

In  the  best  European  seminaries,  systematic 
attention  is  given  to  the  health  of  the  inmates 
Among  the  most  important  means  of  preserving 
health,  is  reckoned  a  simplicity  and  plainness  oi 
diet,  which  is  quite  unknown  among  our  board-:  ; 
ing  schools.    I  was  present  at  the  dinner  of  the:  t\ 
five  hundred  daughters  of  officers  of  the  Legion  | 
of  Honor,  in  the  Imperial  School  of  Napoleon. 
The  fare  consisted  of  soups,  stews,  and  boiled 
meats,  with  plenty  of  bread  and  cooked  apples. 
For  breakfast,   they  bad  bread  and  butter, 
fruit  and  chocolate.    At  supper,  they  drank 
cold  water.    Coffee  is  interdicted  as  unwhole 
some,  and  tea  is  never  used,  being  considered  a 
luxury  too  expensive  for  school-girls  ! 
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Gymnastics,  calisthenics,  etc.,  are  practiced 
1  the  Maison  Imperiale,  as  conducive  to  health 
s  well  as  to  ease  and  grace  of  motion,  and  ex 
rcise  in  the  open  air  is  regularly  taken  when 
he  weather  permits.   A  physician  is  appoint 
d,  with  an  annual  salary,  as  a  regular  officer  of 
he  institution.    He  visits  the  establishment 
very  day,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  preventing 
ickness. 

A  dentist  holds  a  similar  appointment,  and 
very  young  lady  is  required  to  submit  her 
3eth  to  his  inspection  once  a  month. 

A  simplicity  in  dress  is  universally  seen,  in 
rreat  Britain  as  well  as  on  the  Continent, 
rhich  is  rarely  found  in  American  schools.  In 
:ie  Maison  Imperiale  Napoleon,  just  named 
od  in  all  the  conventual  seminaries,  a  uniform 
ress  is  worn  by  the  pupils—the  color  being 
lack,  or  brown,  or  some  other  modest, 
eutral  tint.  Even  in  the  Queen's  College 
lOndon,  the  daughters  of  the  nobility  and 
entry  wore  plain,  high-necked  dresses,  and 
nail  linen  collars  without  laces,  and  with  no 
racelets,  chains,  ear  rings,  or  other  jewelry, 


aeir  thick  double-soled  boots  were  heavier  than 
ose  worn  by  most  gentlemen  with  us 
The  Departments  of  Drawing  and  Painting 
)ld  a  prominent  place  in  schools  for  young 
dies  abroad.  All  the  pupils  are  instructed  in 
near  and  perspective  drawing.  The  appara 
is  of  instruction  is  more  extensive  than 
nong  us.  This  consists  of  casts  of  the  human 
^ure,  sometimes  of  life  size,  but  more  fre- 
aently  in  mathematical  reductions;  of  models, 
plaster,  of  parts  of  the  human  body,  as 
usts,  heads,  legs,  arms,  hands,  feet,  faces, 
irs,  noses;  wax  modellings  of  leaves,  flowers, 
id  fruits;  cork  models  of  castles,  cathedrals, 
wers,  palaces,  monuments,  bridges,  arches, 
id  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  ruins.  Besides 
lis  liberal  supply  of  casts  and  models,  the 
udents  are  taught  to  draw  from  nature ;  often 
indering  the  landscape  with  great  beauty  and 
)irit,  and  also  becoming  proficient  in  portrait 
anting  by  executing  likenesses  of  their  fellow- 
udents. 

The  study  of  Modern  Languages  is  carried 
a  great  extent  in  foreign  seminaries  for  ladies, 
the  best  schools  of  Edinburgh,  all  the  young 
dies  study  French;  and  one  half  of  the  pupils 
the  Scottish  institution  for  Young  Ladies 
board  arn  German,  and  one  sixth  of  the  whole  num- 
jf the  l*r  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Italian.  The  same 
,ejioa  trge  proportion  obtains  in  the  London  colleges 
r  ladies.  In  the  great  institutions  of  Paris, 
1  the  members  study  English,  and  many  of 
rplesj  em  German  and  Italian  also.  And  it  must 
i  observed,  that  in  all  the3c  schools  the  young 
dies  not  only  become  able  to  read  the  standard 
fijole  ithors  in  these  languages,  but  also  gain  such 
e:el]f  knowledge  of  conversational  forms  and  of 
onunciation,  that  they  are  able  to  speak  them 
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with  correctness  and  facility.  When  travelling 
on  the  continent,  I  rarely  met  an  English  lady 
who  could  not  converse  with  ease  in  the  French 
language.  Several  intelligent  Russian  gentle- 
men informed  me  that  the  young  ladies  of  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  in  that  empire  are 
always  taught  to  read  and  speak  the  French 
and  English  languages.  In  the  Pinacothek, 
painting  gallery,  at  Munich,  I  met  a  Polish 
family  from  Warsaw,  with  a  daughter  eighteen 
years  #of  age,  just  out  of  school.  She  spoke 
German,  French,  and  English  with  readiness 
and  propriety.  At  the  present  day,  no  young  lady 
in  our  own  country  can  claim  to  be  thoroughly 
educated  and  accomplished  until  she  is  familiar, 
at  least,  with  the  French  language;  and  all 
who  desire  to  explore  the  richest  mines  of  hu- 
man thought,  will  acquire  an  ability  to  read 
the  German.  ***** 


THE   PRIMEVAL    FORESTS    OF  THE  AMAZONS. 

(Continued  from  p.  508.) 

The  heat  increases  rapidly  up  to  two  o'clock, 
when  the  thermometer  attains  an  average  of 
from  92  to  93  deg.  Fahr.,  and  by  that  time 
every  voice  of  mammal  or  bird  is  hushed; 
only  on  the  trees  the  harsh  whirr  of  the  cicada 
is  heard  at  intervals.  The  leaves,  which  were 
so  moist  and  fresh  in  early  morning,  become 
lax  and  drooping ;  the  flowers  shed  their  petals. 
The  Indian  and  mulatto  inhabitants  of  the 
open  palm-thatched  huts  are  either  asleep  in 
their  hammocks  or  seated  on  mats  in  the  shade, 
too  languid  even  to  talk.  On  most  days  in 
June  and  July  a  heavy  shower  falls,  sometimes 
in  the  afternoon,  producing  a  most  welcome 
coolness.  The  approach  of  the  rain-clouds  is 
interesting  to  observe.  First  the  cool  sea-breeze, 
which  commenced  to  blow  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  which  had  increased  in  force  with  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  sun,  would  flag  and  final- 
ly die  away.  The  heat  and  electric  tension  of 
the  atmosphere  then  becomes  almost  insupport- 
able. Languor  and  uneasiness  seize  on  every 
one;  even  the  denizens  of  the  forest  betraying 
it  by  their  motions.  White  clouds  appeared  in 
the  east;  and  gather  into  cumuli,  with  an  in- 
creasing blackness  along  their  lower  portions. 
The  whole  eastern  horizon  becomes  almost  sud- 
denly black,  and  this  spreads  upwards,  the  sun 
at  length  becoming  obscured.  Then  the  rush 
of  a  mighty  wind  is  heard  through  the  forest, 
swaying  the  tree-tops ;  a  vivid  flash  of.  light- 
ning bursts  forth,  then  a  crash  of  thunder,  and 
down  streams  the  deluging  rain.  Such  storms 
soon  cease,  leaving  bluish-black  motionless 
clouds  in  the  sky  until  night.  Meantime  all 
nature  is  refreshed  ;  but  heaps  of  flower-petals 
and  fallen  leaves  are  seen  under  the  trees.  To- 
wards evening  life  revives  again,  and  the  ring- 
ing uproar  is  resumed  from  bush  and  tree.  The 
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following  morning  the  sun  rises  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  so  the  cycle  is  completed  ;  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  autumn,  as  it  were,  in  one  tropical 
day.  The  days  are,  more  or  less,  like  this 
throughout  the  year.  A  little  difference  exists 
between  the  dry  and  wet  seasons,  but  gene  a  ly 
the  dry  season,  which  lasts  from  July  to  De- 
cember, is  varied  with  showers,  and  the  wet 
from  January  to  June,  with  sunny  days. 

^  We  often  read,  in  books  of  travels,  of  the 
silence  and  gloom  of  the  primeval  forest.  They 
are — Mr.  Bates  adds  his  testimony  to  the  fact 
— realities,  and  the  impression,  he  says,  deep- 
ens on  a  longer  acquaintance.  The  few  sounds 
of  birds  are  of  that  pensive  or  mysterious  char- 
acter which  intensifies  the  feeling  of  solitude 
rather  than  imparts  a  sense  of  life  and  cheerful- 
ness. Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  the  stillness,  a 
sudden  yell  or  scream  will  startle  one;  this  comes 
from  some  defenceless  fruit-eating  animal, 
which  is  pounced  upon  by  a  tiger-cat  or  stealthy 
boa-constrictor.  Morning  and  evening  the 
howling  monkeys  make  a  most  fearful  and 
harrowing  noise,  under  which  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  up  one's  buoyancy  of  spirit.  The  feeling 
of  inhospitable  wildness,  which  the  forest  is 
calculated  to  inspire,  is  increased  tenfold  under 
this  fearful  uproar.  Often  even  in  the  still 
.hour  of  mid-day,  a  sudden  crash  will  be  heard, 
•resounding  afar  through  the  wilderness,  as 
some  great  bough  or  entire  tree  falls  to  the 
ground.  There  are  besides,  many  sounds 
which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for.  Mr.  Bates 
found  the  natives,  generally,  as  much  at  a  loss 
in  this  respect  as  himself.  Sometimes  a  sound 
is  heard  like  the  clang  of  an  iron  bar  against  a 
hard,  hollow  tree,  or  a  piercing  cry  rends  the 
air ;  these  are  not  repeated,  and  the  succeed- 
ing silence  tends  to  heighten  the  unpleasant 
impression  which  they  make  on  the  mind. 

With  the  natives  it  is  always  the  "  Curupira," 
the  wild  man  or  Spirit  of  the  Forest,  which 
produces  all  noises  they  are  unable  to  account 
for!  Myths  are  the  rude  theories  which  man- 
kind, in  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  invent  to 
explain  natural  phenomena.  The  "  Curupira/' 
is  a  mysterious  being,  whose  attributes  are  un- 
certain, for  they  vary  according  to  locality. 
Sometimes  he  is  described  as  a  kind  of  uran- 
utan,  being  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair,  and 
living  in  trees.  At  others  he  is  said  to  have 
cloven  feet,  and  a  bright  red  face.  He  has  a 
wife  and  children  and  has  even  been  known  to 
come  down  to  the  rocas  to  steal  the  mandioco. 
"  At  one  time/7  Mr.  Bates  relates,  "  I  had  a 
Mameluco  (cross-breed)  youth  in  my  service, 
whose  head  was  full  of  the  legends  and  super- 
stitions of  the  country.  He  always  went  with 
me  into  the  forest :  iu  fact,  I  could  not  get  him 
to  go  alone,  and  whenever  we  heard  any  of  the 
strange  noises  mentioned  above,  he  used  to 
tremble  with  fear.    He  would  crouch  down  be- 


hind me,  and  beg  of  me  to  turn  back.    He  b<  U 
came  easy  only  after  he  had  made  a  charm  t  \  t 
protect  us  from  the  Curupira.    For  this  pm 
pose  he  took  a  young  palm-leaf,  plaited  it,  an 
formed  it  into  a  ring,  which  he  hung  to  a  branclL^  :• 
on  our  track." 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  there  is  plenty,. iila; 
the  contemplation  or  exploration  of  the  prime  to 
val  forest,  to  counteract  any  unpleasant  impres  [mi 
sion  which  these  various  phenomena,  and.es  }gu 
pecially  the  reckless  energy  of  the  vegetation 
might  produce.  There  is  the  incomparabl 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  foliage,  the  vivid  col 
ors,  the  richness  and  exuberance  everywhere 
displayed,  which  makes  the  richest  woodlane  jjfc  \ 
scenery  in  Northern  Europe  a  sterile  desert  ii 
comparison;  But  it  is  especially  the  enjoymen 
of  life  manifested  by  individual  existences  whicl 
compensates  for  the  destruction  and  pain  caus 
ed  by  the  inevitable  competition.  Althoug" 
this  competition  is  nowhere  more  active,  anc|s!:-; 
the  dangers  to  which  each  individual  is  exposec  |r . 
nowhere  more  numerous,  yet  nowhere  is  this 
enjoyment  more  vividly  displayed.  If  vegeta 
tion  had  feeling,  its  vigorous  and  rapid  growth 
uninterrupted  by  the  cold  sleep  of  winter 
would,  one  would  think,  be  productive  of  pleas 
ure  to  its  individuals. 

In  animals,  the  mutual  competition  may  be 
greater,  the  predacious  species  more  constantlj 
on  the  alert  than  in  temperate  climates ; 
there  is,  at  the  same  time,  no  severe  periodica 
struggle  with  inclement  seasons.  In  sunnj 
nooks,  and  at  certain  seasons,  the  trees  and  the 
air  are  gay  with  birds  and  insects,  all  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  existence  ;  the  warmth,  the 
sunlight,  and  the  abundance  of  food  producing 
their  results  in  the  animation  and  sportiveness 
of  the  beings  congregated  together.  We  ought 
not  to  leave  out  of  sight,  too,  the  sexual  decoi 
rations — the  brilliant  colors  and  ornamentation 
of  the  males,  which,  although  existing  in  the 
fauna  of  all  climates,  reach  a  higher  degree  ol 
perfection  in  the  tropics  than  elsewhere.  This 
seems  to  point  to  the  pleasures  of  the  pairing 
seasons.  "  I  think,"  Mr.  Bates  remarks  upon 
this,  "  it  is  a  childish  notion  that  the  beaut? 
of  birds,  insects,  and  other  creatures  is  given 
to  please  the  human  eye.  A  little  observation 
and  reflection  show  that  this  cannot  be  the  case, 
else  why  should  one  sex  only  be  richly  orna- 
mented, the  other  clad  in  plain  drab  and  gray " 
Surely,  rich  plumage  and  song,  like  all  the  other 
endowments  of  species,  are  given  them  for 
their  own  pleasure  and  advantage.  This 
true,  ought  to  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  inner  bte 
life  and  mutual  relations  o£  our  humbler  fellow-  QtV 
creatures." 

Such,  then,  are  the  main  and  leading  features 
of  the  primeval  forest :  The  impenetrability  of  ie  ; 
this  "  foret  vierge  "  par  excellence ;  its  non-  eets 
adaptability  to  human  existence;  the  rivalry  of  lilt 
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e  1)1  sgetation ;  the  climbing  plants  and  animals; 
Je  few  insects,  and  especially  the  freedom 
om  mosquitoes ;  the  marsh  forest  as  contra- 


3111  istinguished  from  the  upland  forest ;  the  co 
Ilnfif.ssal  trees  with  their  huge  buttresses  and  pen- 
,  ent  air-plants  (a  forest  on  a  forest) ;  the  vari- 
Pus  underwood  and  struggling  lianas;  the  ab 
nee  of  flowers ;  the  unvarying  character  of 
le  annual,  periodical,  and  diurnal  cycle  of  phe 
3mena ;  the  silence  and  the  gloom  broken  by 
ysterious  and  hitherto  unexplained  sounds ; 
id  the  sources  of  enjoyment  to  be  derived 
om  the  beauty  and  variety,  richness  and  ex- 
erance,  and  the  vivid  sense  of  existence  with 
liDf  hich  all  living  creatures  are  endowed. 

(To  be  continued.) 

fDfl 

Mill  Let  us. 

lOUfl  jhile  it  is  day,"  never  losing  any  opportunity  of 
M  ,attering  the  seed  according  to  the  season,  as  we 
ay  be  enabled,  in  humble  assurance,  that  we 
hall  reap  if  we  faint  not." 

When  in  the  dark  cold  lap  of  earth 

The  small  frail  seed  is  cast, 
Who  could  have  told  the  glorious  birth, 
To  be  revealed  at  last? 


From  "  My  Mother's  Meetings." 
like  the  faithful  husbandman,  "work 
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To  struggle  on,  how  ill-prepared 

The  tender  plant  appears, 
Through  doubt,  dismay,  and  danger  shared, 

Through  varied  hopes  and  fears  ! 

Yet  day  and  night,  the  seasons'  round, 

Alternate  skies,  each  gleam, 
Will,  fraught  with  its  own  mead,  be  found,— 

Oft  most,  what  ill  we  deem. 

And  inward  faith,  and  inward  life, 
And  growth,  and  strength  have  need 

Of  light  and  darkness'  seeming  strife, 
Ere  flower  and  fruit  succeed. 

Oh!  suffering,  need,  and  toil  are  given, 

Our  pathway  here  along, 
To  guide  our  faltering  steps  to  heaven, 

And  not  in  wrath  or  wrong. 

For  He,  without  whose  pitying  eye 

One  sparrow  doth  not  fall, 
Who  hears  the  ravens  when  they  cry, — 

He  knows  the  best  for  all. 

Work  on,  work  on,  thou  husbandman ! 

Work  on  !    Thou  can'st  not  tell — 
When  we  have  done  the  best  we  can, 

Which  seed  shall  prosper  well. 


From  the  Gardener's  Monthly. 
RURAL  NOTES. 

BY  WALTER  ELDER. 

When  I  travel  through  the  country  on  my 
nter  pruning  tours,  I  see  much  to  sadden  and 
ich  to  cheer  one  who  knows  how  cheap,  easy 
d  simple  it  is  to  adorn  rural  residences,  and 
autify  the  landscape.  Extensive  regions  are 
;e  desolate  wastes ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  one 
jets  with  a  hedge-row  to  shelter  road  dr  field 
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fences,  and  sweep  over  the  plains  with  unob- 
structed violence,  dashing  furiously  against 
buildings,  often  to  their  injury,  and  always  to 
the  discomfort  of  man  and  beast  that  inhabit 
them. 

See  yonder  fine  farm-house,  upon  such  a 
handsome  site;  with  barn,  stables,  sheds,  etc., 
to  correspond ;  a  little  beyond  them  is  an  or- 
chard of  leafless  fruit  trees.  How  bare  the 
place  looks !  it  may  be  a  nice  place  in  summer, 
but  it  is  a  bleak  and  forlorn-looking  habitation 
on  a  cold  winter's  day.  If  ten  dollars'  worth 
of  evergreen  trees  were  judiciously  planted 
around  it,  and  particularly  on  the  north  and 
west  sides,  they  would  clothe  its  nakedness,  and 
give  it  an  air  of  comfort  and  pleasure  during 
the  dormant  season  ;  and  when  they  grew  up 
they  would  give  shelter  and  warmth;  then 
cows  would  yield  more  milk  in  winter,  hens 
would  lay  earlier  and  later,  and  the  young  ani- 
mals would  grow  faster,  which  would  be  worth 
double  the  annual  cost  of  the  trees. 

How  cheap  arborial  embellishments  are  !  how 
many  ten  dollars  are  spent  upon  worthless 
wares ! 

A  little  farther  on,  and  there  is  a  neat  painted 
fence  by.  the  wayside,  enclosing  two  acres  of 
lawn,  studded  with  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs ;  near  the  middle  is  a  dwelling- 
house,  with  needful  buildings.  The  architec- 
tural beauty  or  deformity  of  the  buildings  are 
hid,  and  yet  they  have  an  elegant  and  comfort- 
able appearance.  The  whole  place  has  a  clean 
and  tidy  look.  Methinks  a  family  of  refined 
taste  lives  there,  "  whose  minds  are  raised  above 
the  narrow,  rural  vale."  The  place  shines  in 
the  dreary  wilderness  like  a  bright  star  in  the 
sky.  I  examine  closer,  and  find  there  are  one 
hundred  and  sixty  trees  and  shrubs  on  it,  which 
cost — planting,  freight,  etc.,  included — eighty 
dollars ;  and  the  flowering  vines  that  adorn  the 
verandah,  and  roses  and  other  flowers  that  or- 
nament the  flower-beds  around  the  house  cost 
twenty  dollars.  Had  that  hundred  dollars  been 
spent  upon  the  buildings  in  addition  to  their 
cost,  it  would  have  made  very  little  difference 
in  them;  and,  had  they  been  without  those 
arborial  and  floral  embellishments,  they  would 
.have  looked  miserable.  How  cheap,  then,  are 
such  embellishments. 

The  above  pictures  are  universal  in  the 
country;  but  there  are  many  gentlemen  of 
wealth  whose  establishments  are  highly  credit- 
able, and  give  richness  and  beauty  to  the  land* 
scape.  And  so  rapidly  are  these  increasing 
that  the  Middle  States,  in  less  than  fifty  years 
hence,  bid  fair  to  vie  with  many  European 
countries  in  rich,  private  domains,  embellished 
parks,  and.  artistic  beauty,  as  they  now  do  with 
natural  rural  scenery. 

The  best  seasons  to  plant  evergreens  are 
from  the  first  of  May  until  tenth  of  J une,  and 
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from  first  of  September  until  middle  of  Octo- 
ber ;  tbe  earlier  in  these  periods  the  better,  un- 
less the  early  part  of  September  is  very  hot 
and  dry — then  wait  until  the  middle  of  the 
month.  I  planted  forty  evergreens,  three  feet 
tall,  the  middle  of  last  August.  I  dug  the 
holes  the  day  before,  and  kept  them  full  of 
water  ten  hours;  it  soaked  away,  both  down- 
wards and  sideways.  When  the  trees  and 
shrubs  arrived,  their  roots  and  clods  about  them 
were  as,  dry  as  possible.  After  planting,  gave 
them  a  heavy  watering,  and  after  it  soaked 
down,  spread  dry  soil  over  the  top,  and  then 
put  a  small  quantity  of  new  hay  over  their 
roots.  They  received  no  more  care ;  and  they 
are  as  flourishing  to-day  as  if  they  had  sprung 
from  seed  there. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Mean  of  the  week  60-43. 
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Homer  Eachtjs. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM.* 
By  Horace  Greeley. 

All  difference  implies  misconception ;  men 
dispute  and  strive  because  they  do  not  clearly 
or  fully  see.  It  were  blindness  to  ignore  the 
prevalence  of  a  wide  divergence  of  ideas  and 
inculcations  with  regard  to  Education,  and  es- 
pecially the  Education  of  the  Masses.  Men 
and  women  as  honest  and  well  meaning,  if  not 
as  wise  and  far  seeing,  as  those  who  mainly 
direct  the  educational  machinery  of  our  time, 
profoundly  feel  that  great  improvement  therein 
might  readily  be  made — improvements  not 
merely  to  methods,  but  to  ends.  I  am  one  of 
{he  cavillers,  the  fault-finders,  the  radicals.  I 
think  our  children  now  at  school  might  not 

*A  Class-Book  of  Chemistry;  in  which  the  latest 
Facts  and  Principles  of  tbe  Science  are  explained 
and  applied  to  the  Arts  of  Life  and  the  Phenomena 
of  Nature :  Designed  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  :  A  New  Edition — entirely  rewritten  :  By 
Edward  L.  Youmans,  M.  D.,  author  of  the  '  Chemical 
Chart,'  etc.  pp.  404.  12mo.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


merely  be  better  taught — they  might  be  taugtt 
what  is  better  worth  their  knowing — for  th 
labor  and  expense  which  their  education  noi  "* 
costs.    Let  me  illustrate  : 

I  drop  into  the  common-school  of  any  distric  ^, 
in  which  I  happen  to  find  myself  the  happ;  ^ 
possessor  of  a  spare  Hour,  and  am  uniformly  re'  'I'1"1 
ceived  with  a  kind  courtesy,  for  which  I  trus  ■e( 
I  am  duly  grateful.  I  ask  the  teacher  to  ig  B1 : 
nore  my  presence  and  go  on  with  his  regula  nM 
round  of  exercises.  Very  soon  my  attention  i 
fixed  by  a  class  exhibiting  the  proficiency  o  *J°) 
its  members  respectively  in  Algebra.  Now  FJ; 
being  myself  unskilled  in  Algebra,  I  may  wel  p:r- 
be  pronounced  a  poor  judge  of  its  value;  but '  J 
know  something  of  Arithmetic  and  of  Shorfj 
Hand,  and  that  Algebra  is  a  Short-Ham  ^ 
Arithmetic.  Of  course  I  perceive  that  theri9^ 
are  large  classes  to  whom  its  uses  are  palpabL  }tt 
and  its  value  immense.  But  here  before*,  m^' 
are  boys  destined  to  succeed  their  fathers  a  |M 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  girls  who  are  probabl^  ^ 
to  become  the  wives  and  mothers  of  farmer]  ^ 
and  mechanics — to  cook  and  sew  and  darn,  trwor 
wash  and  starch  and  make  butter  and  eheest  ^ 
— and  I  ask  myself,  not  whether  Algebra  ma]  eDS'v 
or  may  not  be  of  some  use  to  them  in  aftel 
life,  but  whether  the  time  they  devote  to  the  studffj 
of  Algebra  might  not  be  employed  more  proJitablwVE 
— whether  learning  this  does  not  preclude  in  thei'i m  2 
case  the  study  of  something  else,  which  they  mow  m 
urgently  need  to  know.  If  it  were  Russian  oif^T 
Sanscrit  that  they  were  studying,  and  yoi^ 
asked  me,  "  Is  not  this  worth  knowing?"  \  '^c: 
must  answer,  "  Most  certainly;  all  knowledge tfw 
is  desirable  ,•  but  all  is  not  equally  importan  f^1 
nor  alike  indispensable;  and  I  think  thesibco 
children  can  only  acquire-any  competent  knowl  Wi 
edge  of  Russian,  Sanscrit,  or  even  Algebra,  b]  : 
neglecting  and  leaving  school  ignorant  of  some 
thing  else  which  would  prove  far  more  useful  t<  W 
them  in  the  career  which  opens  before  them.  !  d  p 

Bear  with  me  in  further  illustration  of  my  *ta 
general  idea  :  «uie' 

There  are  in  this  city  never  less  than  a  thou 
sand,  often  many  thousands,  of  educated,  re  'kid 
fined,  energetic,  virtuous  women  who  must  de  wnp: 
pend  for  any  but  a  pauper's  livelihood  on  theil 
own  unaided  exertions.     They  wish  to  live  Cer 
respectable  and  respected;  they  crave  company erer 
ionship  above  the  course  and  brutal  throng!  ave 
whose  aspirations  contemplate  only  selfish,  sen-fe- 
sual  enjoyment;  each  of  them  would  gladljt ^r 
find  work  and  a  home  as  a  teacher,  governess.L,. 
or  in  some  kindred  vocation.-    But  the  demand  bj 
for  these  is  far  limited  within  or  below  the  ad; 
supply :  where  ten  are  needed,  a  hundred  offer 
Some  of  these  have  invalid  or  inefficient  pa«iea 
rents  to  support ;  others  would  subsist  and  a  j 
educate  each  a  young  brother  or  sister  if  she 
could.    There  is  no  more  deserving  class;  and  ; 
they  are  usually  willing,  as  they  say,  to  "  do  | ' 
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jnything" — that  is,  anything  they  can  that 
rould  not  degrade  or  shame  them.    Some  des- 
ay|erately  seek  copying  of  lawyers,  or  clerkships 
a  stores  or  in  public  offices — in  short,  each  of 
hem  does  the  best  she  knows  and  perhaps  the 
est  she  can.    I  profoundly  pity  the  noble  and 
apless  thousands  whose  untiring,  fearless,  res- 
lute  exertions  result  only  in  disappointment 
nd  bitterness  of  soul — whose  fruitless  daily 
c^jlbruggle  is  a  daily  exposure  to  stinging  insult 
nd  loathed  humiliation — whose  youth  is  with- 
ut  joy  and  whose  future  is  without  hope — and 
protest  against  the  false  ideas  and  false  train- 
W!iig  which  are  rearing  up  thousands  more  such 
push  these  into  unmarked  and  untimely 
raves. 

But  what  would  you  do  or  have  done  ?  How 
this  crying  evil  to  be  arrested  ? 
I  answer  briefly — By  fixing  in  the  general 
lind  the  truth  that  all  useful  work  is  honor- 
j\q,  and  by  so  transforming  our  current  educa- 
yj  :on  that  every  person  shall  be  trained  and 
ualified  to  do  several  useful  things,  whereof 
ae  or  more  shall  be  always  in  demand. 
This  day,  there  are  thousands  of  refined,  ex- 
nsively^  educated  women  vainly  seeking  em- 
oyment  in  our  city ;  yet  if  every  one  of  them 
as  a  skilful,  able,  scientific  cook — a  genuine 
artiste '  in  the  preparation  of  food — she  could 
nd  a  good  place  in  three  days,  and  very  soon 
^mrnand  liberal  wages.  Our  cooking  is  main- 
r  devolved  on  a  very  ignorant,  undeveloped 
and  the  results  are  simply  abominable, 
his  city  pays  over  $50,000,000  per  annum  for 
s  food,  whereof  not  less  than  $10,000,000  is 
juandered  by  bad  cookery,  not  to  speak  of 
le  consequent  sacrifice  of  health  and  comfort, 
aris  is  better  fed  than  New  York  on  three- 
urths  the  quantity  of  raw  food — the  differ- 
ce  inhering  wholly  in  the  cookery.  But  in 
aris  the  art  of  preparing  food  is  almost  a  lib- 
:al  profession :  high  salaries  are  paid  to  its 
iaster-spirits ;  while  men  of  rank,  power,  and 
mie  do  not  despise  the  reputation  of  giving 
Dod  dinners  made  up  in  part  of  new  dishes 
hich  they  have  devised  and  often  personally 
impounded. 

— "  But  cookery,  here,  is  vulgar  and  repulsive." 
Certainly  :  the  labor  of  slaves  and  boors  can 
'iver  be  otherwise.    Let  Wealth  and  Sin  en- 
ave  the  pulpit,  and  preaching  will  soon  be 
jcounted  a  low  and  discreditable  business.  But 
educated,  refined,  and  thoroughly  capable 
omen  were  to  take  hold  of  cooking,  resolved 
id  qualified  to  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  art 
id  ultimately  to  save  the  million  on  millions 
inually  squandered  in  this  country  by  burning 
eat  to  cinders  and  smothering  everything  else 
i  its  grease,  all  this  would  soon  be  bravely 
tered.    Such  women  would  not  be  menial  in 
»ul,  and  could  not  long  be  treated  as  menials, 
ft   '  they  were  even  transiently.  Character 
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makes  or  takes  its  proper  position,  and  cannot 
be  dislodged  therefrom. 

But  a  reform  in  our  Popular  Education  is 
fundamentally  requisite.  After  a  knowledge  of 
letters,  words,  and  sentences — the  primary  im- 
plements of  the  learner — a  knowledge  of 
things  comes  next  in  ofder.  Into  matter  and 
and  its  laws,  its  transformations  and  multiform 
uses,  every  human  being  absolutely  needs  a 
clear  insight — the  average  man  needs  this  far 
more  than  he  does  the  command  of  any  lan- 
guage but  his  own,  or  any  science  which  con- 
templates abstractions  rather  than  entities. 
Algebra  and  Logarithms,  Music  and  Rhetoric, 
French  and  Drawing,  are  all  very  well  in  their 
way  y  but,  for  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred 
human  beings,  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Botany  is  far  more 
desirable  and  important  than  them  all.  Say,  if 
you  will,  that  true  Education  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature :  I 
do  not  dispute  you :  I  only  insist  that  with 
such  development,  penury,  humiliation,  de- 
pendence, hunger,  anxiety,  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  abject  need,  are  incompatible — that  he 
or  she  whose  life  is  one  long,  luckless,  losing 
struggle  for  food  and  shelter,  is  in  no  condition 
for  growth  in  wisdom  or  virtue.  '  Give  us  our 
daily  bread/ 

— Dr.  Youmans'  book  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind — so  simple  and  lucid  that  beginners 
can  comprehend  and  profit  by  it,  yet  embody- 
ing the  latest  discoveries  and  profoundest  gen- 
eralizations in  Chemical  Science.  Parts  of  it 
illustrate  the  trite  observation  that  '  Truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction/  and  might  be  read  to  a 
group  of  Arabs  in  the  Desert  as  a  collection  of 
astounding  marvels.  It  is  eminently  terse  and 
compact,  is  amply  and  lucidly  illustrated,  and 
may  be  read  through  at  any  fireside  with  pro- 
found interest  and  a  constant  acquisition  by 
each  listener,  of  knowledge  that  will  prove  useful 
through  life. — Independarit. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  WORSHIPPED. 

One  of  the  goddesses  of  the  natives  of  India 
— the  most  dreadful  looking  among  them — is 
Kallee,  one  of  the  various  forms  in  which  the 
wife  of  the  God  Mahadew  is  worshipped.  She 
is  represented  as  entirely  black — (Kallee  means 
black) — furious  looking ;  her  mouth  open,  her 
tongue  hanging  out,  to  indicate  that  she  wants 
blood  to  drink.  In  one  hand  she  carries  a  hu- 
man head  by  the  hair,  and  in  the  other  a  skull 
filled  with  blood.  Altogether  she  looks  terrible. 
Formerly  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  her, 
though  at  present  she  must  content  herself  with 
the  blood  of  buffaloes,  goats  and  sheep.  I  was 
once  in  a  temple  of  Kallee,  in  Bindhachal,  near 
Mirzapore,  where  the  crust  of  dry  coagulated 
blood  from  sacrifices,  which  had  been  offered 
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them,  no  doubt,  for  hundreds  of  years,  was  sev 
eral  inches  thick. 

In  Calcutta,  more  than  in  any  other  place, 
this  horrible  Groddess  is  worshipped,  not  indeed 
always  as  Kalee,  but  also  in  one  of  her  other 
forms,  Doorga.  It  is  said  that  Calcutta,  writ 
ten  by  the  .Hindus,  Kalikatta,  has  received  its 
name  from  her,  or  rather  from  a  ghat  or  bathing 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  or  from  a  tem- 
ple, dedicated  to  Kallee,  called  Kalighat,  on 
which,  or  near  which,  now  part  of  Kalighat  is 
built. 

Well,  this  dreadful  blood-thirsty  Goddess, 
which  in  these  North-western  provinces  is  more 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Devee,  or  the  god 
dess,  has  just,  as  it  were,  appeared  in  a  new  form 
in  the  district  of  Etawah,  for  there  we — broth- 
ers Owen,  Broadhead,  and  myself — on  our  tour 
of  itineration,  learned  that  a  good  many  of  the 
people,  on  seeing  the  railway  trains,  propelled 
without  horses  or  bullocks,  flying  with  such  ve- 
locity, and  drawn  by  a  wonderful  looking  single 
carriage,  the  locomotive,  have  come  to  the  sage 
conclusion  that  this  is  the  goddess  herself. 
There  are  several  things  which  no  doubt  led 
them  to  this  belief.  The  fearful  irresistible 
power  of  the  locomotive,  which  like  Kallee  in 
her  wild  course,  cannot  be  stayed  by  any  hu- 
man effort — the  great  noise  and  apparent  fury 
with  which  it  rushes  along,  grinding,  and  blow- 
ing, and  whistling,  and  smoking,  and  steaming, 
and  snorting,  and  crushing  everything  that 
stands  in  the  way — and  then  at  night,  that 
large  fiery  mouth  (the  fire-place  in  the  front,) 
which  never  closes,  as  if  it  wanted  to  do  noth- 
ing but  to  devour  and  destroy,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  fact  that  the  railway  line  was  com- 
menced in  Kallee's  principal  place,  Calcutta, 
and  that  all  the  locomotives  in  use  on  the  whole 
line  have  come  from  there.  All  these  particu- 
lars have  produced  in  these  people  the  belief 
that  the  locomotive  is  none  other  but  Kallee  her- 
self. 

This  point  being  settled  in  their  minds,  the 
next,  is,  that  she  must  be  worshipped  in  her  new 
appearance.  And  this  the  people  really  do,  as 
we  learned  on  our  tour  in  the  Etawah  district. 

They  offer  sacred  flowers  (particularly  mari- 
golds) to  her,  by  throwing  them  on  the  rails 
over  which  she  passes,  and  sacrifice  goats  and 
sheep  to  her  at  places  near  the  railway.  I  asked 
several  persons  why  they  could  be  so  foolish  as 
to  do  this,  to  which  they,  evidently  being 
ashamed,  replied,  that  this  was  done  only  by  the 
ignorant  people  from  the  villages. 
—  JJ.P.  Ullmann. 


Ice  Teade  and  Manufacture. — The 
trade  in  ice  is  now  one  of  great  and  increasing 
importance.  Ice  has  always  been  esteemed  as 
a  luxury  in  warm  weather ;  and  this  early  led 
to  the  storing  of  it  in  winter  and  preserving  it 


for  summer  use.  The  Greeks,  and  afterwards 
the  Romans,  at  first  preserved  snow,  closely 
packed  in  deep,  underground  cellars.  Nero,  ai 
a  later  period,  established  ice-houses  in  Rome 
similar  to  those  in  most  European  countries  uj 
to  the  present  time.  But  these  means  wen 
not  enough  to  supply  the  luxurious  Romanf 
with  ice  for  cooling  beverages,  and  they  actu- 
ally established  a  trade  in  snow,  which  waj 
brought  to  Rome  from  the  summits  of  distanl 
mountains. 

The  trade  in  ice  in  this  country  has,  unti 
lately,  been  very  limited,  having  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  supply  required  by  a  few  of  the 
first-class  fish-mongers  and  confectioners — the 
private  residences  of  the  more  opulent  families 
being  furnished  with  ice-houses,  in  which 
sufficiency  is  kept  for  private  use.  But  the 
North  Americans  have  started  a, trade  in  this 
article  in  their  own  cities,  which  has  extended 
to  Europe  and  Asia,  and  has,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  attained  a  surprising  mag- 
nitude. The  export  of  ice  from  America  wai 
commenced  about  1820,  by  a  merchant  named 
Tudor,  who  sent  ice  from  Boston  to  the  West 
Indies.  After  persevering  against  many  losses, 
he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  trade  with  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  and  Bombay;  and  now  not  only 
is  it  sent  in  vast  quantities  to  those  places,  but 
also  to  Hong-kong,  Whampoa,  and  Batavia. 
About  fifteen  years  since,  the  Wenham  Lake 
Ice  Company  commenced  sending  to  this  conn* 
try  from  Boston,  which  is  the  great  American 
port  for  the  shipment  of  this  material;  and 
since  then,  not  only  has  there  been  a  contin* 
ually  increasing  supply,  but  the  success  of  the* 
Company  has  been  so  great  as  to  tempt  others 
into  the  market,  and  many  cargoes  now  annu-  jV 
ally  come  from  Norway  and  Sweden. — English  ' ' 
Paper. 

He  that  has  more  knowledge  than  judgment,  : 
made  for  another  man's  use  more  than  hia  j^: 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  is  very  quiet.  Only 
a  few  hundred  barrels  sold  at  $5  50  per  barrel  for 
old  stock  extra  family  and  $6  87J  for  fresh  ground 
do.  The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  range  k 
from  $5  50  to  $5  62£  per  barrel  for  low  grade  and: 
choice  superfine,  $5  75  a  6  25  for  extra,  $6  2,5t*iL 

7  50  for  old  and  new  extra  family,  and  $7  50  tflbl 

8  75  for  fancy  lots,  In  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meaji  P 
there  is  nothing  doing.  ]  D> 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  fair,  and  it  L 
is  in  good  request.  Sales  of  3800  bushels  good  and  p 
prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  at$l  50;  white  p 
at  from  $1  65  to  $1  90.  Small  sales  of  Rye  at  $1  25.  fa 
Corn  is  firmly  held.  Sales  of  2000  bushels  yellow  L 
at  $1  05.    Oats  are  dull  at  80  a  82  cents. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed,  if  here,  would  command  $7  V 
per  64  lbs.  Timothy  sold  at  $2f  a  2|,  and  Flax-  k 
seed  at  $3  a  3  25  per  bushel. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  GOUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  515.) 

Many  people  flocking  to  Llambeter,  the  meet- 
ing was  .held  in  the  street.  After  it  I  parted 
with  the  people  in  mutual  affection,  and  re- 
turned to  Llandewy-brevy  in  company  with 
I  Friends  and  others.  I  was  at  this  time  much 
overcome  with  the  Lord's  goodness,  and  thank- 
iful  for  the  aforesaid  disappointment  of  my 
(desire,  as  believing  it  to  be  in  the  ordering  of 
I  best  wisdom,  for  the  service  of  the  day  being 
|  filled  with  a  comfortable  hope  I  was  in  my  pro- 
sper place,  which  caused  the  tears  to  run  down 
fmy  cheeks,  most  of  the  way  I  had  to  ride. 
1  When  I  returned  to  my  quarters,  viz  :  the 
widow  Evans's  near  Llandewy-brevy,  a  great 
joumber  of  the  neighboring  people  were  come 
'^hither,  and  an  unexpected  meeting  ensued, 
I  wherein  several  were  broken  and  tendered  in 
:he  time  of  silence.  I  briefly  observed  "that 
I  t  had  been  made  a  good  day  for  several  of  us, 
\  ixpressing  my  desire  that  it  might  be  duly  re- 
'nembered  by  us."  And  in  this  lively  tender- 
ness we  took  our  leave  of  one  another. 
1  But  alas,  when  I  came  thither  eighteen  years 
i  tfter  this,  I  found  little  sign  left  of  that  fervency 
I  oward  God,  which  then  seemed  impressed  on 
1  heir  minds.  The  enemy  had  got  entrance,  and 
. '  oo  much  stolen  it  away. 
!  Next  day  I  got  to  John  Goodwin's,  and 
I  ie  told  me  "  he  believed  I  was  come  in  the 
1  ighfc  time,  there  having  been  but  few  at  his 


house  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  the  snow 
that  had  fallen  thereabout."  He  accompanied 
me  from  his  house  to  a  meeting  at  the  edge  of 
Shropshire. 

John  told  me  that  his  father  and  mother  were 
both  convinced  of  the  truth  about  the  same 
time,  and  received  it  in  the  love  of  it.  At  that 
time  his  father  was  clerk  of  the  parish,  and 
master  of  the  free-school  thereof ;  but  upon  his 
joining  with  Friends  and  giving  up  faithfully 
to  divine  conviction,  he  was  turned  out  of  both 
these  places,  and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
hard  labor,  wherein  his  mother  heartily  joined  : 
but  that  himself,  their  elder  child,  then  well 
grown  toward  the  state  of  a  youth,  not  under- 
standing their  case,  thought  them  fools  to  turn 
Quakers,  and  resolved  he  would  not  be  like 
them  in  that.  Nor  did  they  offer  any  compul- 
sion to  him  therein.  But  there  prayers  put  up 
to  the  Lord  for  him  were  manifestly  answered  : 
and  they  had  in  their  son  the  comfort  they  de- 
sired. At  this  time  Friends  were  grown  nu- 
merous in  Wales ;  but  soon  after,  upon  the  en- 
couragement given  by  William  Penn,  most  of 
the  Friends  in  some  parts  of  this  principality, 
removed  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
amongst  the  rest  John's  father  and  mother, 
with  most  of  their  children.  •  From  inclination 
he  would  have  removed  with  them  ;  but  a 
higher  power  directed  his  stay  in  his  native 
land,  and  to  that  he  gave  up  his  father  and 
mother  and  every  thing.  This  good  man  re- 
counted to  me  the  great  favors  of  the  Lord  to 
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him  all  along  to  that  day  to  the  following  pur- 
port : 

"  When  the  Lord  pointed  out  poor  Wales  as 
a  field  of  labor  for  me,  he  promised  that  if  I 
was  faithful  to  him  in  it,  he  would  be  with  me 
and  favor  me  therein  :  and  now  I  have  in  my 
heart  a  testimony  from  him  in  my  old  age,  that 
he  hath  abundantly  made  good  his  promise  to 
me,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  far  beyond 
what  at  that  day,  I  could  have  ever  expected/' 
Which  favors  in  divers  respects  he  related  over 
to  me  in  a  very  edifying  thankful  frame  of  mind: 
And  speaking  of  his  wife  in  particular,  he  re- 
lated the  steps  by  which  the  Lord  (which  they 
loved  and  served)  conducted  and  joined  them 
together  ;  livelily  adding,  "  I  think  I  may  say, 
if  ever  man  in  the  world  got  his  right  wife,  I 
got  mine."  He  further  told  me  that  he  lived 
and  maintained  his  family  on  a  farm  of  four 
pounds  a  year,  but  at  length  had  purchased  it 
and  improved  it,  so  that  at  that  time  he  reck- 
oned it  worth  six  pounds  a  year.  The  first 
journey  he  travelled  in  the  ministry,  being  to 
visit  Friends  through  Wales,  he  had  then  got 
of  clear  money  about  forty  shillings  in  all;  and 
he  was  free  to  spend  it  (if  there  were  occasion) 
in  the  Lord's  service,  knowing  that  he  could 
give  him  or  enable  him  to  get  more  ;  that  the 
first  time  he  began  to  entertain  travelling 
Friends  (most  of  the  meeting  being  then  gone 
off  to  Pennsylvania)  he  had  but  one  bed  which 
he  had  left  to  them,  he  and  his  wife  taking  up 
their  lodging  in  the  stable.  Divers  have  been 
convinced  by  his  ministry  :  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal worthies  of  our  age  I  have  esteemed  him. 

The  foregoing  narrative  of  this  worthy  elder 
was  edifying  and  profitable  to  me,  not  only  at  the 
time,  but  frequently  since  in  the  review  and  re- 
collection thereof :  and  I  thought  it  worthy  of 
recital,  conveying  profitable  instruction  to  every 
class  of  readers  whether  of  high  or  low  degree  : 
To  the  former  a  lesson  of  instruction  how  hum- 
bly thankful  they  ought  to  be  to  the  gracious 
Giver  of  all  good  things,  for  his  extensive 
bounty  to  them,  when  they  consider  this  truly 
good  man,  and  in  circumstances  we  should 
reckon  mean  indeed,  and  manner  of  living  suit- 
able to  his  circumstances,  bearing  a  lively  and 
grateful  testimony  to  the  goodness,  mercy  and 
truth  of  the  Lord  in  his  gracious  dealings  with 
him.  Also  when  he  declares  his  little  all  (in 
faith)  to  his  Lord's  service,  doth  he  not  in  the 
silent  and  reaching  language  of  example  con- 
vey this  intelligence  to  thy  soul,  who  are  blessed 
with  abundance  ?  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise ; 
honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance  and  the  first 
fruits  of  all  thine  increase  ;*  Love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ;"f  deeply  ponder- 
ing in  thy  heart  "  How  much  owest  thou  to  the 
Lord?" 

And  those  of  low  circumstances  from  hence 


*  Frov.  iii.  9. 


f  Micah  vi.  8. 


may  learn  that  happiness  is  confined  to  no  sta- 
tion in  this  life;  but  is  the  result  of  observing 
the  law  of  God  in  the  inward  parts,  being  (as  it 
prescribes)  content  with  the  things  whieh  we 
have,  not  minding  high  things ;  but  reducing 
our  desires  to  the  level  of  our  station  in  life, 
that  so  we  may  fill  it  with  propriety  and  act  our 
parts  well.  If  we  thus  walk  by  the  unerring 
rule  of  truth,  though  we  be  esteemed  poor  in 
this  world,  we  shall  be  rich  in  faith,  and  with 
this  worthy  man  enjoy  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
humble  cottage  what  palaces  too  seldom  afford, 
solid  content,  the  consolation  of  a  conscience 
void  of  offence,  and  in  reward  of  well-doing  the 
peace  of  God  that  passeth  the  understandings 
of  men."  The  most  splendid  and  extensive 
earthly  professions  when  laid  in  the  balance 
against  durable  possessions  like  these,  are  in- 
deed as  nothing  and  lighter  than  vanity. 

Having  parted  with  John  Goodwin,  I  went  to 
Shrewsbury,  Colebrooke-dale,  Bewdley,  Wor- 
cester, Birmingham,  Coventry,  Warwick,  Eves- 
ham, then  back  by  Worcester  to  Bromyard, 
Hereford,  Amely,  and  into  Radnorshire  in 
Wales,  to  Brinfloyd  and  Talcot.  To4  this, last 
place  came  Mary  Bickaby  of  Yorkshire  from 
Llandewy-brevy^much  tired ;  but  after  a  little 
rest  and  refreshment,  she  had  an  edifying  op- 
portunity in  the  family ;  and  from  hence  she. 
with  Miriam  Bowen,  and  her  uncle  Edward 
Jones,  accompanied  me  to  the  Welch  Yearly 
Meeting,  as  did  also  John  Young  from  Leo- 
minster, who  met  me  at  Hereford  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  was  an  acceptable  companion.' 

Next  morning  we  set  out  from  Talcot  about 
five  o'clock,  and  got  to  Nathaniel  Anthony's  a 
little  after  meeting  time,  a  meeting  having  been 
appointed  beforehand  there,  to  begin  at  five  in 
the  evening.  After  meeting,  John  Young  and 
I  went  to  lodge  with  that  couple  who  had  be- 
fore invited  me  near  Llangeithow,  where  we 
met  with  a  kind  and  cordial  reception,  and 
found  them  fervent  in  desire  after  godliness. 
Next  morning  we  met  Mary  Bickaby,  and  sun- 
dry other  Friends  at  John  Bowen's.  Thence 
went  to  an  evening  meeting  at  Carmarthen, 
which  was  large.  Next  day  being  Seventh-day, 
we  went  to  John  Lewis's  house  in  the  country ; 
on  First-day  with  him  to  the  meeting  at  Red- 
stones,  and  in  the  afternoon  were  at  a  large 
meeting  at  Haverford-west.  And  from  hence 
on  Third-day  we  went  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Tenby. 

After  the  Yearly  Meeting,  I  went  by  Swanzey 
and  Trevereegto  Pontipoole,  being  accompanied 
by  good  old  Evan  Evans.  Thence  by  Shernu- 
ton  and  Boss  to  Gloucester,  and  from  thence 
round  by  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire 
to  Bristol  Yearly  Meeting ;  and  from  thence  by 
Bath,  Bradford,  Shaftsbury,  Poole,  Ringwood 
and  Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  that 
of  London. 
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At  Shaftsbury  the  meeting  had  been  pretty 
much  dropped  for  several  years,  there  being 
none  of  our  profession  left,  but  an  old  Friend  a 
tanner  and  his  two  sisters  :  but  at  this  time 
several  were  in  part  convinced,  and  thereupon 
the  meeting  revived.  I  was  there  on  a  First- 
day,  and  had  three  meetings  which  were  large. 
The  Second-day  I  spent  in  visiting  families, 
and  in  the  evening  had  a  conclusive  meeting 
with  Friends,  and  those  newly  convinced.  It 
was  a  satisfactory  time ;  and  one  man's  wife 
who  had,  been  in  great  grief,  passion  and  bitter- 
ness on  account  of  her  husband's  joining  in  our 
profession,  was  herself  gained,  and  joined  him 
and  Friends;  and  another  woman  likewise  joined 
us  at  the  same  time :  yet  the  fervency  which 
was  then  felt,  proved  but  of  short  duration  with 
several  of  them.  However,  the  meeting  hath 
continued,  a  new  meeting  house  was  built  there 
since  that  time,  and  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
the  county  of  Dorset  is  sometimes  held  there. 

On  my  return  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Thomas 
Whitehead  and  Philip  Eliot  met  me  at  Ports- 
mouth and  accompanied  me  thence  to  London, 
with  young  Abel  Hollis  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who 
was  then  hopeful;  next  day  being  the  fourth  of 
the  week  we  came  to  Alton :  after  meeting 
there  on  Fifth-day,  we  came  to  an  evening  meet- 
ing at  Godalmin.  Sixth-day  morning  were  at 
a  meeting  at  Guilford.  ,  After  meeting,  being 
joined  by  Samuel  Bownas  and  Jeremiah  War- 
ing, we  came  to  Esher,  and  next  morning  to 
London  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  this  journey,  Samuel  Bownas  was  parti- 
cularly kind  and  fatherly  to  me.  We  were  to- 
gether at  Gracious  Street  Meeting  on  First-day 
morning,  which  was.a  goad  meeting,  and  where- 
in I  was  favored  in  a  good  degree. 

Thomas  Whitehead  and  Philip  Eliot  accom- 
panied me  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  over 
to  a  meeting  at  Hertford.  From  Hertford  I 
went  to  Hitchin,  Jordan's,  High-wiccomb,  &c, 
was  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Okeham,  for 
the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Rutland,  and  at 
those  at  Lincoln,  York,  Lancaster  and  Kendal. 

At  this  Yearly  Meeting  were  no  Representa 
tives  from  Ireland,  but  Abraham  Fuller  and  I. 
John  Pirn,  of  Edenderry,  and  his  brother 
Joshua  Pim,  of  Mountrath  came  as  far  Coven- 
try :  and  there  the  said  Joshua,  a  valuable 
Friend  and  Elder,  was  visited  with  a  distemper, 
which  for  a  time  seemed  dangerous.  He  re- 
covered, but  not  till  some  time  after  the  Yearly 
Meeting  was  over. 

The  like  afterwards  happened  to  another 
good  Friend  and  Elder,  Joseph  Williams,  of 
Randal's  Mills,  who  reached  London,  and  was 
there  by  indisposition  prevented  from  getting 
out  to  any  meeting,  such  trials  being  permitted 
for  the  proving  and  exercising  the  faiih  and 
patience  of  the  Lord's  servants. 

In  this  journey  I  often  travelled  hard,  and 


had  two  meetings  a  day  wherever  I  could.  It 
took  me  about  five  months.  At  Lincoln  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  Friends  lodged  at  inns  :  I  don't 
remember  that  I  knew  one  Friend  there,  but 
John  Scott  from  Leeds,  and  May  Drummond. 
It  being  now  about  midsummer,  the  public 
meeting  began  at  twelve  o'clock,  their  Men's 
Meeting  about'two,  and  ended  before  four.  In 
those  two  meetings  I  had  been  shut  up.  I  met 
with  an  elderly  Friend  and  asked  him  how 
Friends  spent  the  residue  of  the  long  evening, 
he  answered  "In  conversing  together  or  taking 
a  walk  or  the  like."  I  told  him  "  I  thought  it 
was  a  pity,  considering  the  large  number  of 
young  people  come  together  from  sundry  parts 
of  the  country,  that  I  thought  the  end  would  be 
better  answered  by  some  religious  opportunity, 
or  meeting  that  might  tend  to  edification,  and 
be  of  benefit  to  some  at  least."  He  replied 
"  They  used  to  have  evening  meetings  ;  but  be- 
ing on  one  hand  much  infested  with  rude  peo- 
ple, and  on  the  other  too  often  weakly  con- 
ducted, they  proved  dissatisfactory;  and  for 
these  reasons  Friends  had  thought  it  best  to 
discontinue  them." 

Hereupon  we  were  called  in  to  dinner ;  but  ' 
I  had  little  appetite  :  after  dinner  I  was  called 
out.  Some  of  the  elders  had  drawn  together, 
and  upon  my  coming  to  them  signified  if  I  had 
a  concern  for  an  evening  meeting,  that  they 
were  willing  to  appoint  one  to  begin  at  the  sixth 
hour.  I  was  afraid,  yet  durst  not  refuse  the 
proposal,  so  upon  my  assenting  the  meeting  was 
appointed,  it  was  much  crowded,  and  the  life 
and  power  of  truth  was  in  dominion,  which 
eased  my  mind  of  its  burden  and  filled  it  with 
thankfulness. 

From  hence,  John  Scott,  May  Drummond 
and  I,  came  together  with  divers  other  Friends, 
to  a  meeting  at  Gainsborough,  and  on  the  First- 
day  after,  were  at  the  General  Meeting  at  Warns- 
worth,  where  we  met  with  Joseph  Storr.  From 
thence  John  Scott  and  I  came  together  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Leeds,  where  we  met  with 
our  valuable  ancient  friend,  William  Slater. 
From  Leeds  I  went  in  company  with  William 
Hird  and  his  wife  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Kuaresborough,  at  which  was  John  Fothergill, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
York,  to  which  came  in  particular  John  Rich- 
ardson, expected  by  few,  having  been  thought 
to  be  near  to  death  for  some  time  before,  but 
being  recovered  a  little,  though  still  very  feeble 
in  body  but  strong  in  faith,  and  warm  in  love 
to  God  and  the  brethren,  in  a  journey  of  three 
days,  which  he  had  used  to  accomplish  in  one 
or  less,  he  reached  this  city  to  have  one  more 
solemn  opportunity  with  his  friends  at  this 
meeting. 

In  the  meeting  of  ministers,  the  good  old  man 
was  enlarged  in  much  weighty  and  pertinent 
counsel  in  the  clear  opening  of  Gospel  light,  but 
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the  public  meetings,  were  much  hurt  by  raw  and 
forward  public  appearances. 

From  York  I  came  with  Mary  Slater  to  Skip- 
ton,  and  from  thence  was  accompanied  by  John 
Binns  to  a  general  meeting  at  Croshaboth  where 
I  met  with  Samuel  Fothergill,  Margaret  Birt- 
whistle  (afterwards  married  to  Jonathan  Rain) 
and  Sarah  Routh,  who  afterwards  married 
William  Taylor:  next  day  in  company  with 
the  two  last  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Lan- 
caster. 

Here  in  the  meeting  of  ministers,  Margaret 
Birtwhistle  appeared  livelily  and  very  suitably  : 
but  a  young  man  and  one  elder  than  he,  by 
their  public  appearances,  hurt  the  meeting. 

When  I  reached  Whitehaven,  I  there  met 
Susanna  Morris  and  Elizabeth  Morgan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  just  landed  from  Dublin,  having 
visited  Ireland.  Susanna  Morris  was  a  good  old 
woman  and  a  sound  minister,  whose  faith  was 
remarkably  tried ;  having  twice  suffered  ship- 
wreck on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  once  (as  I 
have  heard)  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe ; 
yet  was  preserved  by  that  power  and  providence 
on  which  she  relied,  and  her  faith  not  weakened 
thereby. 

One  time  it  happened  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  the  other  time  off  Dungarvan,  when  (as  I 
have  been  credibly  informed)  after  hanging  some 
hours  in  the  ship's  shrouds,  apparently  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  swept  away  by  the 
waves  every  minute,  and  the  storm  continuing 
so  violent  that  no  boatmen  durst  venture  out  to 
their  relief,  a  popish  priest  was  made  the  in- 
strument of  her  preservation,  who  by  his  influ- 
ence and  authority  aroused  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, at  the  risque  of  their  lives,  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  her  and  others,  which  they  providen- 
tially effected,  and  brought  her  and  Joseph 
Taylor  particularly  safe  ashore. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Do  not  use  thyself  to  dispute  against  thine 
own  judgment,  to  shbw  wit ;  lest  it  prepare  thee 
to  be  too  indifferent  about  what  is  right ;  nor 
against  another  man,  to  vex  him,  or  for  mere 
trial  of  skill ;  since  to  inform,  or  to  be  informed, 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  conferences. 

Men  are  too  apt  to  be  more  concerned  for 
their  credit,  than  for  the  cause. — Penn. 


RIGHTS  OP  SELF-DEFENCE. 
tConcluded  from  page  571.) 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  we  should  exer- 
cise benevolence  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the 
offender,  and  that  we  may  exercise  more  benevo- 
lence to  them  by  killing  than  by  sparing  him. 
But  very  few  persons,  when  they  kill  a  man 
who  attacks  them,  kill  him  out  of  benevolence 
to  the  public.  That  is  not  the  motive  which 
influences  their  conduct,  or  which  they  at  all 
take  into  the  account.    Besides,  it  i3  by  no 


means  certain  that  the  public  would  lose  any 
thing  by  the  forbearance.  To  be  sure,  a  man 
can  do  no  more  mischief  after  he  is  killed  ;  but 
then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  robbers  are 
more  desperate  and  more  murderous  from  the 
apprehension  of  swords  and  pistols  than  they 
would  be  without  it.  Men  are  desperate  in 
proportion  to  their  apprehensions  of  danger. 
The  plunderer  who  feels  a  confidence  that  his 
own  life  will  not  be  taken  may  conduct  his 
plunder  with  comparative  gentleness ;  while  he 
who  knows  that  his  life  is  in  immediate  jeopar- 
dy stuns  or  murders  his  victim  lest  he  should 
be  killed  himself.  The  great  evil  which  a  fam- 
ily sustains  by  a  robbery  is  often  not  the  loss, 
but  the  terror  and  the  danger ;  and  these  are 
the  evils  which,  by  the  exercise  of  forbearance, 
would  be  diminished.  So  that  if  some  bad 
men  are  prevented  from  committing  robberies 
by  the  fear  of  death,  the  public  gains  in  other 
ways  by  the  forbearance ;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  balance  of  advantages 
is  in  favor  of  the  more  violent  course.  The 
argument  which  we  are  now  opposing  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  that  our  own  lives  are  en- 
dangered. Now  it  is  a  fact  that  this  very  dan- 
ger results,  in  part,  from  the  want  of  habits  of 
forbearance.  We  publicly  profess  that  we 
would  kill  an  assailant ;  and  the  assailant, 
knowing  this,  prepares  to  kill  us  when  other- 
wise he  would  forbear'. 

And,  after  all,  if  it  were  granted  that  a  per- 
son is  at  liberty  to  take  an  assailant's  life,  in 
order  to  preserve  his  own,  bow  is  he  to  know, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  whether  his  own 
would  be  taken  ?  When  a  man  breaks  into  a 
person's  house,  and  this  person,  as  soon  as  he 
comes  up  with  the  robber,  takes  out  a  pistol 
and  shoots  him,  we  are  not  to  be  told  that  this 
man  was  killed  "in  defence  of  life."  Or,  go  a 
step  further,  and  a  step  further  still,  by  which 
the  intention  of  the  robber  to  commit  personal 
violence  or  inflict  death  is  more  and  more  prob- 
able :  you  must  at  last  shoot  him  in  uncertain- 
ty whether  your  life  was  endangered  or  not. 
Besides,  you  can  withdraw, — you  can  fly.  None 
but  the  predetermined  murderer  wishes  to  com- 
mit murder.  But,  perhaps,  you  exclaim,  "  Fly ! 
Fly,  and  leave  your  property  unprotected!" 
Yes, — unless  you  mean  to  say  that  preservation 
of  property,  as  well  as  preservation  of  life, 
makes  it  lawful  to  kill  an  offender.  This  were 
to  adopt  a  new  and  a  very  different  propo- 
sition, but  a  proposition  which  I  suspect  can- 
not be  separated  in  practice  from  the  former. 
He  who  affirms  that  he  may  kill  another  in 
order  to  preserve  his  life,  and  that  he  may  en- 
danger his  life  in  order  to  protect,  his  property, 
does,  in  reality,  affirm  that  he  may  kill  another 
in  order  to  preserve  his  property.  But  such  a 
proposition,  in  an  unconditional  form,  no  ene 
surely  will  tolerate.    The  laws  of  the  land  do 
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not  admit  it,  nor  do  they  even  admit  the  right 
of  taking  another's  life  simply  because  he  is 
attempting  to  take  ours.  They  require  that 
we  should  be  tender  even  of  the  murderer's 
life,  and  that  we  should  fly  rather  than  destroy 
it.* 

We  say  that  the  proposition  that  we  may 
take  life  in  order  to  preserve  our  property  is 
intolerable.  To  preserve  how  much  ?  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  fifty,  or  ten,  or  a  shilling,  or  a 
sixpence  ?  It  has  actually  been  declared  that 
the  rights  of  self-defence  "justify  a  man  in 
taking  all  forcible  methods  which  are  necessary 
in  order  to  procure  the  restitution  of  the  free- 
dom or  the  property  of  which  he  had  been 
unjustly  deprived."f  All  forcible  methods  to 
obtain  restitution  of  property!  No  limit  to 
the  nature  or  effects  of  the  force  !  No  limit 
to  the  insignificance  of  the  amount  of  the 
property  !  Apply,  then,  the  rule.  A  boy  snatches 
a  bunch  of  grapes  from  a  fruiterer's  stall. 
The  fruiterer  runs  after  the  thief,  but  finds  that 
he  is  too  light  of  foot  to  be  overtaken.  More- 
over the  boy  eats  as  he  runs.  M  All  forcible 
methods,"  reasons  the  fruiterer,  "  are  justifiable 
to  obtain  restitution  of  property.  I  may  fire 
after  the  plunderer,  and  when  he  falls,  regain 
my  grapes."  All  this  is  just  and  right  if 
(xisborne's  proposition  is  true.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  lay  down  maxims  in  morality. 

The  conclusion  then  to  which  we  are  led 
by  these  inquiries  is,  that  he  who  kills  another, 
even  upon  the  plea  of  self-defence,  does  not  do 
it  in  the  predominance  nor  in  the  exercise  of 
Christian  dispositions •  and  if  this  is  true,  is  it 
not  also  true  that  his  life  cannot  be  thus  taken 
in  conformity  with  the  Christian  law  ? 

But  this  is  very  far  from  concluding  that  no 
resistance  may  be  made  to  aggression.  We 
may  make,  and  we  ought  to  make,  a  great  deal. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  repress 
the  violence  of  one  man  toward  another,  and 
by  consequence  it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual, 
when  the  civil  power  cannot  operate,  to  en- 
deavor to  repress  it  himself.  I  perceive  no 
reasonable  exception  to  the  rule, — that  what- 
ever Christianity  permits  the  magistrate  to  do 
in  order  to  restrain  violence,  it  permits  the  in- 
dividual, under  such  circumstances,  to  do  also. 
I  know  the  consequences  to  which  this  rule 
leads  in  the  case  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
and  of  other  questions.  These  questions  will 
hereafter  be  discussed.  In  the  mean  time  it 
may  be  an  act  of  candor  to  the  reader  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  our  chief  motive  for  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  present  chapter  has  been  to 
pioneer  the  way  for  a  satisfactory  investigation 
of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  of  other 
modes  by  which  human  life  is  taken  away. 

Many  kinds  of  resistance  to  aggression  come 

*  Blackstone  :  Com.  v.  4  c.  4. 
f  Gisborne  :  Moral  Philosophy. 


strictly  within  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  be- 
nevolence. He  who  by  securing  or  temporari- 
ly disabling  a  man  prevents  him  from  committing 
an  act  of  great  turpitude,  is  certainly  his  bene- 
factor; and  if  he  be  thus  reserved  for  justice, 
the  benevolence  is  great  both  to  him  and  to  the 
public.  It  is  an  act  of  much  kindness  to  a  bad* 
man  to  secure  him  for  the  penalties  of  the  law ; 
or  it  would  be  such  if  penal  law  were  in  the 
state  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  and  to  which  it 
appears  to  be  making  some  approaches.  It 
would  then  be  very  probable  that  the  man 
would  be  reformed ;  and  this  is  the  greatest 
benefit  which  can  be  conferred  upon  him  and 
upon  the  community. 

The  exercise  of  Christian  forbearance  to- 
wards violent  men  is  not  tantamount  to  an  invi- 
tation of  outrage.  Cowardice  is  one  thing ; 
this  forbearance  is  another.  The  man  of  true 
forbearance  is  of  all  the  men  the  least  coward- 
ly. It  requires  courage  in  a  greater  degree 
and  of  a  higher  order  to  practise  it  when  life 
is  threatened,  than  to  draw  a  sword  or  fire  a 
pistol.  No  :  It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
Christian  virtue  to  approve  itself  even  to  the 
bad.  There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  that 
calmness,  and  self-possession,  and  forbearance, 
that  religion  effects,  which  obtains,  nay  which 
almost  commands,  regard  and  respect.  How 
different  the  effect  upon  the  violent  tenants  of 
Newgate — the  hardihood  of  a  turnkey  and  the 
mild  courage  of  an  Elizabeth  Fry  !  Experi 
ence,  incontestible  experience,  has  proved  that 
the  minds  of  few  men  are  so  depraved  or  des- 
perate as  to  prevent  them  from  being  influenced 
by  real  Christian  conduct.  Let  him  therefore 
who  advocates  the  taking  the  life  of  an  aggres- 
sor first  show  that  all  other  means  of  safety  are 
in  vain  ;  let  him  show  that  bad  men,  notwith- 
standing the  exercise  of  Christian  forbear- 
ance, persist  in  their  purpose  of  death :  when 
he  has  done  this  he  will  have  adduced  in  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  taking  their  lives  which  will 
not,  indeed,  be  conclusive,  but  which  will  ap- 
proach nearer  to  conclusiveness  than  any  that 
has  yet  been  adduced. 

Of  the  consequences  of  forbearance,  even  in 
the  case  of  personal  attack,  there  are  some  ex- 
amples. Archbishop  Sharpe  was  assaulted  by 
a  footpad  on  the  highway,  who  presented  a 
pistol  and  demanded  his  money.  The  arch- 
bishop spoke  to  the  robber  in  the  language  of 
a  fellow-man  and  of  a  true  Christian.  The 
man  was  really  in  distress,  and  the  prelate  gave 
him  such  money  as  he  had,  and  promised  that 
if  he  would  call  at  the  palace,  he  would  make 
up  the  amount  to  fifty  pounds.  This  was  the 
sum  of  which  the  robber  had  sa,id  he  stood  in 
the  utmost  need.  The  man  called  and  received 
the  money.  About  a  year  and  a  half  afterward, 
this  man  again  came  to  the  palace  an'd  brought 
back  the  same  sum.  He  said  that  his  circumstan- 
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ces  had  become  improved,  and  that,  through  the 
"  astonishing  goodness  "  of  the  archbishop,  he 
had  become  "  the  most  penitent,  the  most  grate- 
ful, and  the  happiest  of  his  species."  Let  the 
reader  consider  how  different  the  archbishop's 
feelings  were,  from  what  they  would  have 
been  if,  by  his  hand,  this  man  had  been  cut 
off* 

Barclay,  the  apologist,  was  attacked  by  a 
highwayman.  He  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
modes  of  resistance  a  calm  expostulation.  The 
felon  dropped  his  presented  pistol,  and  offered 
no  further  violence.  A  Leonard  Fell  was  sim- 
ilarly attacked,  and  from  him  the  robber  took 
both  his  money  and  his  horse,  and  then  threat- 
ened to  blow  out  his  brains.  Fell  solemnly 
spoke  to  the  man  on  the  wickedness  of  his  life. 
The  robber  was  astonished :  he  had  expected, 
perhaps,  curses,  or  perhaps  a  dagger.  He  de- 
clared he  would  not  keep  either  the  horse  or 
the  money,  and  returned  both.  "  If  thine  ene- 
my hunger,  feed  him^  for  in  so  doing  thou 
shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head."*)"  The 
tenor  of  the  short  narrative  that  follows  is  some 
what  different.  Ellwood,  who  is  known  to  the 
literary  world  as  the  suggester  to  Milton  of 
Paradise  Regained,  was  attending  his  father  in 
his  coach.  Two  men  waylaid  them  in  the 
dark  and  stopped  the  carriage.  Young  Ell- 
wood got  out,  and  on  going  up  to  the  nearest, 
the  ruffian  raised  a  club,  "  when,"  says  Ell- 
wood, "  I  whipped  out  my  rapier  and  made  a 
pass  upon  him.  I  could  not  have  failed  run- 
ning him  through  up  to  the  hilt,"  but  the  sud- 
ded  appearance  of  the  bright  blade  terrified 
the  man  so  that  he  stepped  aside,  avoided  the 
thrust,  and  both  he  and  the  other  fled.  "  At 
that  time,"  proceeds  Ellwood,  "  and  for  a  good 
while  after,  I  had  no  regret  upon  my  mind  for 
what  I  had  done."  This  was  while  he  was 
young,  and  when  the  forbearing  principles  of 
Christianity  had  little  influence  upon  him.  But 
afterward,  when  this  influence  became  power- 
ful, "  a  sort  of  horror,"  he  says,  "  seized  on  me 
when  I  considered  how  near  I  had  been  to  the 
staining  of  my  hands  with  human  blood.  And 
whensoever  afterward  I  went  that  way,  and  in- 
deed as  often  since  as  the  matter  has  come  into 
my  remembrance,  my  soul  has  blessed  Him  who 
preserved  and  withheld  me  from  shedding  man's 
blood."J 

That  those  over  whom,  as  over  Ellwood,  the 
influence  of  Christianity  is  imperfect  and  weak, 
should  think  themselves  at  liberty  upon  such 
occasions  to  take  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men, 
needs  to  be  no  subject  of  wonder.  Christianity, 
if  we  would  rightly  estimate  its  obligations, 
must  be  felt  in  the  heart.    They  in  whose 

*See  Lond.  Chron.  Aug.  12,  1785.  See  also  the 
life  of  GrAnville  Sharpe,  Esq.,  p.  13. 

f  Select  Anecdotes,  &c,  by  John  Barclay. 
JEllwood's  Life. 


hearts  it  is  not  felt,  or  felt  but  little,  cannot 
be  expected  perfectly  to  know  what  its  obliga- 
tions are.  I  know  not,  therefore,  that  more 
appropriate  advice  can  be  given  to  him  who 
contends  for  the  lawfulness  of  taking  another 
man's  life  in  order  to  save  his  own,  than  that 
he  would  first  inquire  whether  the  influence  of 
religion  is  dominant  in  his  mind.  If  it  is  not, 
let  him  suspend  his  decision  until  he  has  at- 
tained to  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  a  Chris- 
tian man.  Then;  as  he  will  be  of  that  number 
who  do  the  will  of  Heaven,  he  may  hope  to 
"know,  of  this  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God." 


(From  the  Independent.) 
BODY  AND  BRAIN. 

BT  J.  L.  CORNING. 

"  Dearest  Lydia — My  brain  burns.  I  must  have 
walked  ;  and  a  fearful  dream  rises  upon  me.  I  can- 
not bear  the  horrible  thought.  God  and  Father  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  mercy  on  me  !  Dearest 
Lydia,  dear  children,  farewell.  My  brain  burns  as 
the  recollection  grows.  My  dear,  dear  wife,  farewell. 
— Hugh  Miller."  1 

"Who  has  not  read  this  last  record  of  the  great 
author  of  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  "  with  the 
blood  curdling  in  his  veins  ?  We  all  remember 
what  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  literary 
world  a  few  years  ago  at  the  recital  of  that  fear- 
ful tragedy  with  which  the  Christian  reformer 
and  geologist  terminated  his  brilliant  career. 
Hugh  Miller  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  who 
would  deliberately  have  died  by  his  own  hand. 
His  profound  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and 
his  ardent  thirst  after  life-productiveness, 
added  to  a  firm  physical  texture,  were,  in  an 
important  sense,  guarantees  of  longevity.  And 
how  great  the  calamity  to  the  world  that  a  freak 
of  a  fevered  brain  should  overmaster  all  these 
high  considerations,  and  in  an  eye-twinkle 
quench  this- bright  star  in  the  galaxy  of -letters  ! 

But  neither  the  genius  of  Miller  nor  the  de- 
mands of  the  world  for  his  longevity  could 
countervail  God's  eternal  laws,  written  in  every 
fiber  and  globule  of  man's  physical  being. 
What  fearful  emphasis  does  the  history  of  lit- 
erature give  to  the  testimony  that  brain  and 
body  act  upon  each  other  with  reciprocal  ven- 
geance when  the  laws  which  control  and  deter- 
mine the  weal  of  both  are  set  at  defiance.  I 
honestly  believe  that  there  is  no  man  whose  oc- 
cupation subjects  brain-power  to  great  and  ha- 
bitual tension,  who  does  not  require  constant 
caution  in  respect  to  his  physical  habits.  And 
this  to  ward  off  two  dire  calamities  :  first,  the 
absorption  of  physical  vigor  by  the  brain  ;  and, 
second,  the  debilitating  or  the  poisoning  of  the 
brain  through  deficient  nutrition  and  assimila- 
tion. Note  in  the  instance  of  the  brilliant  ge- 
nius whose  last  sad  letter  heads  this  column, 
how  like  the  deepening  tones  of  thunder  the 
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symptoms  of  body  and  brain  sounded  alarm  in 
his  ears. 

To  begin  with,  here  was  a  man  of  muscle 
and  brawn  transferred  from  a  life  of  much 
physical  activity  to  a  life  of  study,  the  whole 
muscular  organism  stagnating,  while  the  brain 
was  put  to  the  tug  and  whirl  of  literary  ambi- 
tion. Gradually  the  digestive  apparatus  be- 
came depleted,  the  appetite  fitful  and  morbid, 
the  secretions  torpid,  particularly  the  skin  dry 
and  the  liver  lazy  and  engorged.  And  so  the 
blood,  getting  feverish,  set  the  nerves  all  aflame, 
and  these  again  became  every  one  a  whip-lash 
to  drive  on  the  wearied  organism ;  and  then, 
as  a  consequence,  came  late  study  hours,  with 
a  late  supper  as  a  preliminary,  wakeful  nights 
sown  with  horrid  dreams ;  and  then  horrors  of 
of  the  day,  ghosts  and  sprites,  which  the  bright 
sun  and  the  clatter  of  the  streets  would  not 
scare  away;  and  what  after  this,  the  world 
knows,  horror  treading  on  the  heels  of  horror 
till  the  last  horror  came — the  sharp  crack  of 
the  pistol,  and  a  mighty  man  of  truth  and  ge- 
nius stretched  stark  ^bloody,  and  dead  on  the 
study  floor. 

Poor  man,  he  was  no  criminal  to  do  that  fear- 
ful deed,  only  in  so  far  as  this,  that  every  man 
of  us  is  a  criminal  who  knowingly  violates  that 
grand  and  solemn  Decalogue  which  God  has 
written  upon  the  fleshly  tablets  of  our  bodies. 
A  frenzied  man  is  no  more  to  blame  for  suicide 
than  another  man  is  to  blame  for  tuberculosis, 
or  still  another  for  typhus  fever.  The  frenzied 
man,  however,  should  have  cared  for  his  brain ; 
and  the  coughing  consumptive  should  not  have 
substituted  carbonic  acid  gas  and  gluttony  for 
oxygen  and  moderation ;  and  the  man  with  the 
burning  typhus  should  have  drained  his  cellar 
and  eschewed  malarias.  All  are  guilty  not  so 
much  of  the  respective  diseases  to  which  these 
infractions  of  law  conduct,  as  for  willful  igno- 
rance of  law  or  willful  disobedience  of  law. 

I  think  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  world 
when  students  learn  how  to  take  care  of  their 
brains.  Why,  my  friend,  have  you  not  found 
out  that  your  sermon,  your  plea  before  the  jury, 
your  article  in  The  Independent,  will  be  in  con- 
siderable degree  correspondent  to  your  physio- 
logical state  ?  If  you  have  not  ascertained  so 
much  as  this,  then  let  me  announce  the  fact  to 
you,  once  for  all.  Most  of  us  literary  men  per- 
petrate such  poor  stuff  because  we  are,  as  the 
farriers  and  jockeys  have  it,  terribly  "  out  of 
condition,"  We  have  muddy  brains,  tired 
brains,  stupid  brains,  brains  begetting  Gorgons 
hypochondriac  and  other,  brains  vagrant  that 
fiy  the  track  of  logic,  exaggerating  brains  that 
will  lie  in  spite  of  the  Ten  Cammandments — 
all  these,  and  a  host  of  morbid  specimens  of 
craniology,  because  the  proprietors  of  them  are 
such  egregious  physiological  sinners.  A  brain 
worker  who  has  not  ascertained  what  he  ought 


to  eat  and  drink,  what  fabrics  he  ought  to  wear, 
how  much  he  ought  to  sleep,  and  of  what  sort 
his  physical  exercise  should  be,  will  inevitably 
do  himself  great  damage  somewhere.  If  he 
simply  break  down  with  dyspepsia  or  liver  com- 
plaint, he  may  thank  his  good  stars  that  it  is  no 
worse  with  him ;  for  example,  that  he  is  not  a 
conjurer  of  frenzied  fancies  behind  the  grating 
of  a  maniac's  cell,  or  that  he  is  not  dying  by 
inches  with  softening  of  the  brain. 

My  blotter  is  full  of  chaotic  hints  upon  this 
prolific  theme — but  the  editors  have  charged 
me  to  be  brief  and  pithy,  and  for  fear  I  shall 
not  attain  the  last  virtue,  I  will  make  more  of 
the  first,  and  close  by  saying  to  all  my  student 
friends :  If  you  would  have  healthy  brains, 
take  care  of  your  bodies  j  and  if  you  would 
have  healthy  bodies,  take  care  of  your  brains. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  UNSEEN  MESSENGER. 

If  an  angel  clothed  with  light  and  glory 
should  appear  to  us,  with  a  special  message 
from  the  Divine  Being,  how  would  our  spirits 
bow  in  reverent  awe,  and  obey  implicitly  the  spo- 
ken command.  But  a  greater  than  any  outward 
messenger  is  with  us.  Our  Father  in  Heaven 
condescends  to  speak  directly  with  us  ;  we  can 
hear  through  the  inward  ear  his  words  of 
counsel,  of  comfort,  of  warning,  of  reproof, 
not  alone  in  times  of  great  emergency  and  trial, 
but  when  occupied  about  the  little  daily  con- 
cerns of  life.  Some  of  us  have  grown  up  from 
childhood  in  the  knowledge  that  this  unseen 
messenger  is  ever  with  us — perhaps  because 
it  is  so  familiar,  we  do  not  always  appreciate 
the  greatness  of  our  privileges.  The  day  that 
Patriarchs  and  Prophets  saw  afar  off  is  come 
to  us.  The  spiritual  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
men.  All  may  be  High  Priests,  and  have  access 
to  the  Holy  of  Holies  through  the  gate  of 
watchfulness  and  Prayer.  The  thunders  of 
Mount  Sinai  have  ceased,  but  the  still  small 
voice  is  as  great  a  miracle. 

Did  our  spirits  bow  as  reverently  and  hum- 
bly before  the  least  intimation  of  duty,  or  the 
smallest  reproof,  as  if  an  angel  had  appeared 
and  spoken  to  us,  how  quick  and  keen  would 
our  spiritual  perceptions  become,  and  how  rap- 
idly should  we  advance  on  our  heavenward 
journey.  J.  s. 

PRESENCE  OF  GOD. 

The  habitual  conviction  of  the  presence  of 
God  is  tho  sovereign  remedy  in  temptations  ; 
it  supports,  it  consoles,  it  calms  us.  We  must 
not  be  surprised  that  we  are  tempted.  We  are 
placed  here  to  be  proved  by  temptations. 
Everything  is  temptation  to  us.  Crosses  irri- 
tate our  pride,  and  prosperity  flatters  it;  our 
life  is  a  continual  warfare,  but  Jesus  Christ 
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combats  with  us.  We  must  let  temptations, 
like  a  tempest,  beat  upon  our  heads,  and  still 
move  on ;  like  a  traveler  surprised  on  the  way 
by  a  storm,  who  wraps  his  cloak  about  him,  and 
goes  on  his  journey  in  spite  of  the  opposing  ele- 
ments. 

In  a  certain  sense,  there  is  little  to  do  in 
doing  the  will  of  God.  Still  it  is  true  that  it 
is  a  great  work,  because  it  must  be  without  any 
reserve.  This  spirit  enters  the  secret  foldings 
of  our  hearts,  and  even  the  upright  affections, 
and  the  most  necessary  attachments,  must  be 
regulated  by  his  will )  but  it  is  not  the  multi- 
tude of  hard  duties,  it  is  not  constraint  and  con- 
tention, that  advance  us  in  our  Christian  course. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  yielding  of  our  wills, 
without  restriction  and  without  choice,  to  tread 
cheerfully  every  day  in  the  path  in  which  Prov- 
idence leads  us,  to  seek  nothing,  to  be  discour- 
aged by  nothing,  to  see  our  duty,  in  the  present 
moment,  to  trust  all  else  without  reserve  to 
the  will  and  power  of  Ged.  Let  us  pray  to  our 
heavenly  Father  that  our  wills  may  be  swallow- 
ed up  in  his. — Fenelon. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCE E 

f  PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  31,  1863. 

The  Sheppard  Asylum. — A  correspondent 
in  our  last  number,  gave  some  account  of  this 
noble  institution,  founded  by  the  late  Moses 
Sheppard,  of  Baltimore,  a  Friend  known  to 
many  of  our  readers,  who  by  a  long  life  of 
industry  and  economy,  accumulated  an  un- 
usually large  estate,  and  in  it  sdistribution  has 
provided  by  a  charitable  bequest  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  asylum,  where  the  insane 
may  enjoy  every  advantage  which  modern  sci- 
ence and  humanity  can  afford.  It  is  not  the 
least  advantage,  promised  by  this  asylum,  that 
it  will  combine  every  facility  which  the  utmost 
liberality  can  provide  for  the  cure  of  those 
manifold  symptoms  of  mental  derangement, 
which  are  grouped  under  the  general  head  of 
insanity.  What  the  future  may  bring  forth 
in  the  way  of  curative  agencies,  for  the  various 
forms  of  this  disease,  it  is  impossible  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  anticipate ; 
but  we  can  see  great  wisdom  in  that  provision 
for  the  full  testing  of  every  improvement  sug- 
gested by  science,  which  is  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture in  the  plan  of  the  Sheppard  Asylum. 

We  doubt  not  there  are  those  who  would 
have  been  ready  to  suggest  many  other  channel^ 
into  which  half  a  million  of  dollars  could  have 


been  directed  more  to  their  minds,  but  certain- 
ly no  one  has  the  right  to  take  exceptions  to  a 
bequest,  dictated  by  such  honorable  motives, 
and  to  all  who  think  they  could  improve  upon 
this  humane  distribution  of  another's  estate, 
we  would  urge  a  close  examination  of  their  du- 
ties in  regard  to  their  own.  Especially  let  all 
who  are  successful  in  the  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, and  who  would  avoid  the  growth  of  covet- 
ousness,  look  to  their  stewardship  in  season,  and 
see  that  in  the  distribution  of  their  means  they 
merit  the  blessing  which,  in  after  years,  we 
doubt  not,  many  a  convalescent  will  pronounce 
upon  Moses  Sheppard. 

The  trustees  of  this  large  bequest  have,  we 
think,  acted  with  prudence  in  the  selection  of 
the  location  for  the  asylum ;  we  have  sel- 
dom seen  a  more  secluded  and  beautiful  rural 
retreat  so  near  to  a  great  city.  In  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  great  establishment,  so  munifi- 
cently endowed,  and  destined  to  stand,  perhaps, 
for  centuries,  too  much  care  and  foresight  can 
hardly  be  exercised,  and  we  can  understand 
that  the  trustees,  while  they  move  steadily  for- 
ward toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  grand 
object,  feel  the  necessity  of  cautiously  survey- 
ing the  whole  ground,  and  husbanding  their  re- 
sources for  future  appropriation. 


The  article  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
cider,  just  received,  being  almost  identical  with 
one  sent  to  us  by  the  same  author  and  published 
several  months  since,  is  therefore  laid  aside. 


Erratum. — In  Friends'  Intelligencer,  10th 
inst.,  obituary  of  Sarah  Marshall,  for  73d  year, 
read  83d. 


A  CARD. 

Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  : — I  observe 
an  article  in  your  Journal,  of  the  10th  inst, 
continued  in  that  of  the  17th,  headed,  "  Mis- 
cellaneous Extracts  from  the  old  records  of  va- 
rious American  Meetings  of  Friends/'  and  pur- 
porting to  be  taken  from  "  Friendly  Sketches  in 
America,  by  William  Talleck,"  a  young  Friend 
who  visited  this  country  from  England.  Now 
be  it  known  to  the  reader  that  this  same  William 
Talleck,  when  in  Philadelphia,  a  short  time 
ago,  was  presented  with  a  number  of  books  by 
Friends  of  that  place,  including  the  "  Retrospect 
of  Early  Quakerism,"  then  recently  published. 
In  making  up  his  Friendly  Sketches,  he  filled 
many  continuous  pages  with  extracts  from  my 
book  without  any  acknowledgment  of  their 
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source.    It  adds  largely  to  this  injustice,  when 
I  find  some  thirty-three  of  these  extracts  again 
brought  forward,  in  the  article  referred  to,  and 
accredited  to  Wm.  Talleck.  Respectfully, 
Ezra  Michener. 
New  Garden,  10th  month  ISth,  1863. 

We  may  inform  our  friend  E.  M.  that  we 
took  "  the  extracts  "  referred  to,  from  W.  T.'s 
book,  without  being  aware  that  they  were 
lopied  from  "  Retrospect  of  Early  Quakerism." 
—Eds. 

Died,  of  diphtheria,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
nst.,  Laura  M.,  aged  nearly  3  years,  daughter  of 
saac  L.  and  Lucie  S.  Russel,  of  New  Market,  Freder- 
;k  co.,  Md. 


From  Sinai  and  Paleestine. 
THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

The  previous  context  of  the  "  Good  Samari- 
m  "  would  probably  lead  us  to  connect  its  de- 
very  with  Galilee.  But  the  immediately 
lcceeding  context  naturally  brings  us  into 
Bethany.  In  this  case,  the  story  may  have 
sen  spoken  on  the  spot  which  must  certainly 

Iave  suggested  it.  There  we  see  the  long  de- 
?ent  of  three  thousand  feet,  by  which  the 
aveller  "  went  down  from  Jerusalem  on  its 
igh  table  land,  to  Jericho  in  the  Jordan  val- 
pr.  There  the  last  traces  of  cultivation  and 
ibitation,  after  leaving  Bethany,  vanish  away, 
id  leave  him  in  a  wilderness  as  bare  and  soli- 
ry  as  the  desert  of  Arabia.  Up  from  the 
iley  of  the  Jordan  below,  or  from  the  caves 
the  overhanging  mountains  around  him, 
me  the  Bedouin  robbers,  who  from  a  very 
rly  time  gave  this  road  a  proverbial  celebrity 
f  its  deeds  of  blood,  and  who  now  make  it 
■possible  for  even  the  vast  host  of  pilgrims  to 
scend  to  the  Jordan  without  a  Turkish  guard, 
larp  turns  of  the  road,  projecting  spurs  of 
3k,  everywhere  facilitate  the  attack  and  es- 
pe  of  the  plunderers.  They  seize  upon  the 
,veller  and  strip  him,  as  is  still  the  custom  of 
sir  descendents  in  like  case;  they  beat  him 
rarely,  and  leave  him  naked  and  bleeding 
ider  the  fierce  sun  reflected  from  the  white 
.ring  mountains,  to  die,  unless  some  unex- 
fited  aid  arrives.  "  By  chance,"  "  by  a  coin- 
ience  of  circumstances  "  that  could  hardly  be 
ked  for,  the  solitude  of  the  road  is  on  the  day 
this  adventure  broken  by  these  successive 
sellers  ascending  or  descending  the  toilsome 
ight.  The  first  who  came  was,  like  the  pre- 
I  us  traveller,  on  his  way  from  the  capital, — 
I  riest,  probably  going  to  the  great  sacerdotal 
lion  in  Jericho.  The  road,  as  it  winds 
|  )ngst  the  rocky  hills  where  the  traveller  is 
I  s  exposed,  rises  usually  into  a  higher  path- 
I  r,  immediately  above  the  precipitous  descent 
I the  left  hand.    The  Priest  "saw"  no  one 


that  long  descent  could  fail  to  see,  even  from 
a  distance,  the  wounded  man  lying  by  the  rocky 
roadside,  and  he  turned  upon  the  high  pathway 
and  passed  him  by.  The  next  was  a  Levite, 
coming  or  going  between  the  two  priestly  cities, 
and  he,  when  he  reached  the  spot,  also  cast  a 
momentary  glance  of  compassion  at  the  stran- 
ger, and  climbed  the  pathway  and  went  for- 
ward. The  third  was  one  of  the  hated  race, 
who  was  not  more  solitary  here  in  this  wild 
desert,  than  he  would  have  been  in  the  crowd- 
ed streets  of  Jerusalem.  He,  too,  mounted  on 
his  ass  or  mule,  came  close  to  the  fatal  spot, 
saw  the  stranger,  bound  up  his  wounds,  placed 
him  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  before 
evening  to  a  caravanserai, — such  an  one  as  still 
exists  like  a  rude  Hospice  on  the  mountain's 
side,  about  half  way  between  Jerusalem  and 
J ericho, — and  on  the  morning  left  him  there  to 
be  cared  for  till  he  should  himself  return  from 
Jerusalem.  Such  is  the  outward  story,  truly 
the  product  of  one  of  the  most  peculiar  scenes 
of  Judea,  yet  which  has  now  spread  through 
a  range  as  vast  as  its  own  wide  scope — the  con- 
solation of  the  wanderer  and  the  sufferer,  of  the 
outcast  and  the  heretic,  in  every  age  and  in 
every  country. 


^    THE  FREEDMEN  IN  VIRGINIA. 

From  a  letter  written  by  Rhoda  W.  Smith, 
in  the  9th  mo.,  and  published  in  the  West  Ches- 
ter American.  R.  W.  S.  is  in  charge  of  the 
Freedmen  on  the  government  farms,  near  Nor- 
folk. 

"  I  came  to  this  farm  the  beginning  of  last 
February,  having  been  requested  by  Dr.  Brown, 
surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  superintendent 
of  contrabands  in  and  around  Norfolk,  to  act 
as  teacher  to  the  freedmen  on  this  and  the  ad- 
joining farm,  and  also  to  supply,  as  far  as  it 
was  in  my  power,  their  necessities,  religious, 
moral,  and  physical.  The  population  on  the 
two  farms  consisted  then  of  about  ninety  ne- 
groes— men,  women,  and  children.  Shortly 
after  the  two  farms  were  occupied  it  was 
thought  that  the  number  of  laborers  on  them 
was  too  great  to  be  advantageously  employed, 
and  thirty  were  removed  to  another  Govern- 
ment farm,  so  that  their  number  is  now  only 
sixty. 

I  came  here  with  a  higher  opinion  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  negro  than  the  majority  of  people 
whom  I  knew  possessed,  but,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  specimens  with  whom  I  have  been 
closely  associated  for  the  last  seven  months,  I 
did  not  put  a  sufficiently  high  estimate  upon 
their  ability  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
susceptibility  of  elevation.  This  transition 
state  through  which  they  are  now  passing  is  at- 
tended with  very  many  greatly  discouraging 
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and  demoralizing  influences ;  still  I  do  not  think 
there  could  be  found  many  little  communities 
of  whites  who,  having  had  up  to  the  time  of 
their  establishment  no  more  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising their  innate  abilities,  or  of  acquiring 
knowledge  of  any  kind,  would  by  what  they 
are  accomplishing  do  themselves  so  much  credit, 
and  yet,  poor  creatures,  they  often  remind  me 
of  Casper  Hausser  *  having  reached  the  age  and 
stature  of  men,  their  moral  and  mental  powers 
are  dwarfed  from  having  been  denied  all  exer- 
cise where  it  would  risk  their  becoming  con- 
vinced that  they  were  anything  more  than  chat- 
tels in  the  possession  of  their  masters,  and  asser- 
ting their  right  to  use  their  newly  discovered 
powers,  thus  depriving  their  oppressors  of  their 
gains. 

The  course  which  I  have  pursued  eVer  since  I 
came  here,  has  been  that  of  teaching  three 
hours  in  the  morning,  and  from  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  hours  at  night.  The  length  of  the 
night  session  varies  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  fatigue  they  have  undergone  during  the  day, 
and  it  is  attended  principally  by  adults.  The 
attendance  is  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent necessity  there  is  for  all  that  are  old 
enough  to  work  on  the  farms.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  at  any  time  exceeded  thirty.  When 
I  first  came  but  three  of  my  pupils  could  read 
at  all,  and  that  very  imperfectly.  Several  of 
the  men,  in  addition  to  what  they  were  re- 
quired to  do  on  the  farms,  have  built  them- 
selves snug  little  cabins,  and  each  of  them  is 
allowed  a  small  lot  of  ground  which  he  is  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  at  odd  times  for  himself, 
and  they  all  do  it.  Besides  this  some  of  them 
work  in  the  evenings  and  on  rainy  days  at  net- 
ting seines  and  making  buckets  and  mats.  At 
these  they  would  do  much  more  if  they  could 
get  sale  for  their  manufacture,  but  the  market 
here  is  overstocked  with  such  articles.  Could 
any  way  be  devised  that  would  make  it  worth 
while  to  send  them  North  ? 

I  would  like  to  say  to  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  freednaen,  that  I  would  most  thankfully 
receive  any  donations  that  they  feel  they  can, 
without  too  much  sacrifice,  make  to  that  por- 
tion of  them  among  whom  I  am  placed.  They 
will  very  soon,  almost  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
procured  and  forwarded,  need  warm  and  strong 
clothing.  Durability  and  warmth  are  the 
things  most  to  be  considered  now.  All  articles 
and  all  sizes  of  clothing  are  needed.  Shoes  for 
the  women  seem  to  be  especially  in  demand. 
They  also  need  head  handkerchiefs.  Almost 
all  the  women  can  knit,  so  that,  if  the  yarn 
could  be  furnished,  they  could  knit  the  stock- 
ings. I  think  the  most  of  them  are  almost 
destitute  of  bed  clothing. 

I  wish  I  could,  in  concluding,  persuade  any 
number  of  men  of  sterling  integrity  and  high 
Christian  principle,  who  are  interested  in  the 


development  of  all  the  good  traits  in  the  freed 
men  and  the  killing  out  of  all  those  vices  which 
have  had  hot-house  culture  from  their  wicked 
masters,  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the 
question,  whether  they  cannot  come  down  here 
among  them,  rent  Government  farms,  and  un 
dertake  the  work  of  teaching  these  people  ho^ 
to  live  on  earth  and  prepare  for  Heaven.  " 


THE   PRIMEVAL   FORESTS   OF  THE  AMAZONS 
(Continued  from  p.  525.) 

But  there  are  also  other  and  various  phenom 
ena  which  belong  to  the  details  of  the  sam*  n 
extensive  regions,  and  which  enter  more  par  \\ 
ticularly  into  a  narrative  of  local  explorations  „ 
Mr.  Bates  arrived  with  Mr.  Wallace  at  Para  01  ( 
the  28th  of  May,  1848.  This  city  is  hemme<  fa 
in  by  the  perpetual  forest  on  all  sides  landwards  ^ 
but  the  white  buildings  roofed  with  red  tiles  p 
the  numerous  towers  and  cupolas  of  churche  j^j 
and  convents,  the  crowns  of  palm-trees  reare<  T 
above  the  building,  all  sharply  defined  agains,  m 
the  clear  blue  sky,  give  an  appearance  of  light  u 
ness  and  cheerfulness  which  is  most  exhilaral  m 
ing.  There  are  also  picturesque  country-house;  m 
to  be  seen  scattered  about,  half  buried  in  luxu  [§ , 
riant  foliage.  On  landing,  however,  the  hot  L 
moist,  mouldy  air,  which  seemed  to  strike  fror,  E"| 
the  ground  and  walls,  reminded  our- explorer  c  m 
the  atmosphere  of  the  tropical  stoves  at  Ke\i 
The  merchants  and  shopkeepers  dwelt  in  talLj 
gloomy,  convent-looking  buildings  near  thj  L 
port ;  the  poorer  class,  Europeans,  negroes,  an  |a_ 
Indians,  with  an  uncertain  mixture  of  thj  jL 
three,  in  houses  of  one  story  only,  of  an  irregi  ^ 
lar  and  mean  appearance.  Here,  were  id)  iej 
soldiers,  dressed  in  shabby  uniforms,  carryin,  L 
their  muskets  carelessly  over  their  arms  ;  ther-  V 
were  priests,  and  negresses  with  red  water-jai  y 
on  their  heads,  and  sad-looking  Indian  wome,  L 
carrying  their  naked  children  astride  on  the 
hips.  Amongst  the  latter  were  several  ham  ^ 
some  women,  dressed  in  a  slovenly  manne;  ^ 
barefoot  or  shod  in  loose  slippers,  but  wearir 
richly  decorated  earrings,  and  round  the  ^ 
necks  strings  of  very  large  gold  beads.  The! 
had  dark  expressive  eyes,  and  remarkably  ric  B  . 
heads  of  hair.  11  It  was  a  mere  fancy,"  M 
Bates  says,  "  but  I  thought  the  mingled  squalo,  ^ 
luxuriance,  and  beauty  of  these  women  wer  l 
pointedly  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  seen  fr 
so  striking  in  the  view  was  the  mixture 
natural  riches  and  human  poverty." 

The  houses  were  mostly  in  a  dilapidated  co,  jL 
dition,  and  signs  of  indolence  and  neglect  we  ^ 
everywhere  visible.  The  wooden  palings  whi(  | 
surrounded  the  weed-grown  gardens  were  stre? 
about  broken  j   and  hogs,  goats,  and  ill-fi  ^ 
poultry  wandered  in  and  out  through  the  gaj  ^ 
But  amidst  all,  and  compensating  every  defe<  ^ 
in  the  eyes  of  a  naturalist,  rose  the  overpowc  ^ 
ing  beauty  of  the  vegetation.  Mangoes,  orangi  S 
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rnons,  dates,  palms,  bananas,  and  pine-apples 
e  among  the  common  fruits.  There  were 
so  all  kinds  of  noises  by  day  and  by  night, 
cidas,  crickets  and  grasshoppers  rivalling  the 
iaintive  hooting  of  tree-frogs.  This  uproar  of 
fe  never  ceases,  night  nor  day,  and  is  one  of 
le  peculiarities  of  a  Brazilian  climate.  The 
ranger  becomes  accustomed  to  it  after  a  time ; 
it  Mr.  Bates  says  that,  after  his  return  to 
ngland,  the  death-like  stillness  of  summer 
,ys  in  the  country  appeared  to  him  as  strange 
the  ringing  uproar  did  on  his  first  arrival  at 
ira. 

The  first  walks  were  naturally  directed  to 
e  suburbs  of  Para,  through  avenues  of  silk 
d  cotton-trees,  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  almond- 
jes.  Much  was  found  to  interest  our  natural- 
;s  in  their  first  explorations,  the  more  especi- 
y  as  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  differed 
Widely  in  the  open  country  from  what  are  met 
iret'th  in  the  dense  primeval  forests.  Parroquets, 
"Jamming-birds,  vultures,  flycatchers,  finches, 
t-thrushes,  tanagers,  japirus,  and  other  birds 
^"ounded.    The  tanagers  represent  our  house 
arrows.    Geckos  and  other  lizards  are  met 
th  at  every  step.    The  gardens  afforded  fine 
3wy  butterflies  and  other  insects.    The  most 
•r0D(narkable  and  obnoxious  of  this  tribe  were, 
wever,  the  ants.    Of  these,  two  species  make 
imselves  particularly  obnoxious.     One  of 
see  is  a  giant,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
i  stout  in  proportion.    The  other  is  the 
iba — the  pest  of  Brazil — whose  underground 
"T>des  are  very  extensive.  The  Rev.  H.  Clark 
related  that  the  saiiba  of  Bio  de  Janeiro 
excavated  a  tunnel  under  the  river  Pa- 
ivba,  at  a  place  where  it  is  as  broad  as  the 
atnes  at  London  Bridge.  These  are  the  Bru- 
fk  of  the  insect  world.    Besides  injuring  and 
)fflejtroying  young  trees,  the  saiiba  ant  is  most 
iblesome  t6  the  inhabitants,  from  its  habit 
m  Plundering  the  stores  of  provisions  in  houses 
light. 

nD  Mr.  Bates  speaks  of  Para — albeit  a  tropical 
as  very  healthy.    English  residents,  who 
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^e|t  been  established  there  twenty  or  thirty 
rIC  ts,  looked  almost  as  fresh  in  color  as  if  they 
*[  never  left  their  native  country.  "The 
'*M  able  temperature,  the  perpetual  verdure,  the 
tfjjjness  of  the  dry  season  when  the  sun's  heat 
cenhmpered  by  the  strong  sea-breezes,  and  the 
re  I  leration  of  the  periodical  rains,*  make,"  he 
I,  "  the  climate  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
define  face  of  the  earth."    It  is,  however,  ex- 
id  to  fearful  attacks  of  epidemics, 
he  original  Indian  tribes  of  the  district  are 
either  civilized,  or  have  amalgamated  with 
white  and  negro  immigrants.    Their  dis- 
uishing  tribal  names  have  long  been  for- 
m,  and  the  race  bears  now  the  general  ap- 
ition  of  Tapuyo,  which  seems  to  have  been 


The  Indians  of  the  interior,  still  remaining  in 
the  savage  state,  are  called  by  the  Brazilians, 
Indios  or  Gentios  (heathens.)  All  the  semi- 
civilized  Tapuyos  speak  the  Lingoa  Geral — a 
language  adapted  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
from  the  origiual  idiom  of  the  Tupinambas. 
The  language  of  the  Guaranis,  living  on  the 
Paraguay,  is  a  dialect  of  it,  and  hence  it  is 
called  by  philologists  the  Tupi-Guarani  lan- 
guage ;  printed  grammars  of  it  are  always  on 
sale  at  the  shops  of  the  Para  booksellers.  The 
fact  of  one  language  having  been  spoken  over 
so  wide  an  extent  of  country  as  that  from  the 
Amazons  to  Paraguay,  is  quite  an  isolated  one, 
and  points  to  considerable  migrations  of  the 
Indian  tribes  in  former  times.  At  present  the 
languages  spoken  by  neighboring  tribes  on  the 
banks  of  the  interior  rivers  are  totally  distinct; 
on  the  Juara,  even,  scattered  hordes  belonging 
to  the  same  tribe  are  not  able  to  understand 
each  other. 

The  mixed  breeds,  which  now  form,  proba- 
bly, the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the 
province  of  Para,  have  each  a  distinguishing 
name.  Mameluco  denotes  the  offspring  of 
White  with  Indian;  Mulatto,  that  of  White 
with  Negro ;  Cafuzo,  the  mixture  of  the  Indian 
and  Negro;  Curiboco,  the  cross  between  the 
Cafuzo  and  the  Indian  ;  Xibaro,  that  between 
the  Cafuzo  and  Negro.  These  crosses  are  sel- 
dom, however,  well  demarcated,  and  all  shades 
of  color  exist ;  the  names  are  generally  only 
applied  approximately.  The  term  Creole  is 
confined  to  negroes  born  in  the  country.  Trade 
and  planting  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
whites,  the  half-breeds  constitute  the  traders, 
the  negroes  the  field  laborers  and  porters,  the 
Indians  the  watermen.  Amusingly  enough, 
there  are  Gallegos,  or  Gallican  water-carriers 
in  Para,  as  well  as  in  Oporto  and  Lisbon. 

The  semi-aquatic  life  of  the  people  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  country. 
The  montaria,  or  boat  of  five  planks,  takes  the 
place  of  the  horse,  mule,  or  camel  of  other  re- 
gions. Almost  every  family  has  also  an  igar- 
ite,  or  canoe,  with  masts  and  cabin.  Our 
traveller's  first  experiences  with  the  montaria 
were  not  happy.  He  got  upset,  and  had  to  run 
about  naked  whilst  his  clothes  were  being  dried 
on  a  bush.  Marmosets,  a  family  of  monkeys, 
small  in  size,  and  more  like  squirrels  than  true 
monkeys  in  their  manner  of  climbing,  are  com- 
mon in  Para,  and  are  often  seen  in  a  tame 
state  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  Many 
other  species  of  monkeys  are  also  kept  tame. 
We  have  seen  a  French  sketch  of  Para  which 
has  a  monkey  at  every  door. 

In  August,  1848,  Messrs.  Bates  and  Wallace 
started  on  an  excursion  up  the  Tocantins,  a 
vast  tributary  to  the  Para  River,  which  is  ten 
miles  in  breadth  at  its  mouth,  and  has  been 


of  the  names  of  the  ancient  Tupinambas. 1  compared  by  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia  to  the 
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Ganges.  Unfortunately,  the  utility  of  this 
fine  stream  is  impaired  by  the  numerous  ob- 
structions to  its  navigation  in  the  shape  of 
cataracts  and  rapids,  which  commence  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Cameta — a 
town  of  some  importance,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  some  twenty  miles 
from  its  embouchure.  The  river  at  that  place 
is  only  five  miles  in  width,  and  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  dark  green  waters  is  studded  with  low, 
palm-clad  islands.  There  are  towns,  villages, 
and  large  planters'  establishments  along  the 
banks.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mamelu- 
cos,  showing  that  the  mixed  race  thrives  best 
in  this  climate,  and  they  lead  an  easy,  lounging 
semi  amphibious  kind  of  life.  There  is,  says 
Mr.  Bates,  a  free,  familiar,  pro  bono  publico 
style  of  living  in  these  small  places,  which  re- 
quires some  time  for  a  European  to  fall  into. 
People  walk  in  and  out  of  the  houses  as  they 
please.  There  is,  however,  a  more  secluded 
apartment,  where  the  female  members  of  the 
family  reside.  These  Mamelucos  are,  however, 
by  no  means  ignorant,  and  there  is  many  a 
classical  library  in  mud- plastered  and  palm- 
thatched  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  Tocantins. 
Higher  up  the  river  they  met  with  families  of 
tawny  white  Mamelucos  encamped  in'  the 
woods,  to  enjoy  the  cooler  air  and  fresh  fish. 
"When  we  say  encamped,  their  hammocks  were 
slung  between  the  tree  trunks,  and  the  litter  of 
a  numerous  household  lay  scattered  about. 
They  had  even  their  pet  animals  with  them, 
and  they  picnic  thus  for  three  months  at  a  time, 
the  men  hunting  and  fishing  for  the  day's 
wants.  ^  On  the  16th  of  September  our  travel- 
lers arrived  at  the  first  rapids,  beyond  which 
the  river  became  again  broad  (it  was  about  a 
mile  at  the  rapids)  and  deep,  and  the  scenery 
was  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  They  persevered 
up  to  the  second  falls  at  Arroyos,  where  the 
bed  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  wide,  is  strewn 
with  blocks  of  various  sizes,  and  the  wildness 
of  the  scene  added  to  the  roar  of  the  rapids  was 
very  impressive.  The  descent  by  which  they 
exchanged  the  dry  atmosphere,  limpid  waters, 
and  varied  scenery  of  the  upper  river,  for  the 
humid  flat  region  of  the  Amazons  valley,  was 
effected  without  any  particular  incidents.  One 
day,  when  they  were  running  their  montariato 
a  landing-place,  they  saw  a  large  serpent  on  the 
trees  overhead;  the  boat  was  stopped  just  in 
the  nick  of  time,  and  the  reptile  brought  down 
with  a  charge  of  shot.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Tocantins,  numbers  of  fresh-water  dolphins 
were  rolling  about  in  shoaly  places.  There 
were  two  species :  one,  the  Tucuxi,  rises  hori- 
zontally, showing  first  its  back  fin,  draws  an  in- 
spiration, and  then  dives  gently  down,  head- 
foremost; the  other,  the  Bouto,  or  porpoise, 
rises  with  its  head  upwards,  it  then  blows,  and 
immediately  afterwards  dips,  head  downwards, 


its  back  curving  over.  It  seems  thus  to  pit 
head  over  heels.  There  is  nothing  that  spe* 
more  eloquently  of  the  vast  size  of  the  "  Que 
of  Rivers"  than  the  presence  of  these  fre< 
water  dolphins  and  porpoises.  Both  spec»j 
are  exceedingly  numerous  throughout  i\ 
Amazons  and  its  larger  tributaries,  but  they  j 
nowhere  more  plentiful  than  in  the  sho; 
water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tocantins,  especia 
in  the  dry  season.  In  the  Upper  Amazons 
third  pale  flesh-colored  species  is  also  abundai 
With  the  exception  of  a  species  found  in  t 
Granges,  all  other  varieties  of  dolphin  and  p< 
poise  inhabit  exclusively  the  sea.  In  t 
broader  parts  of  the  Amazons,  from  its  moi 
to  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  the 
terior,  one  or  other  of  the  three  kinds  h» 
mentioned  are  always  heard  rolling"^  blowii 
and  snorting,  especially  at  night,  and  tin 
noises  contribute  much  to  the  impression 
sea-wide  vastness  and  desolation  which  hau: 
the  traveller.  Besides  dolphins,  porpois 
river  cows,  and  anacondas  in  the  water,  frig 
birds  and  fluviatile  gulls  and  terns  in  the 
are  characteristic  of  the  same  great  riv 
Flocks  of  the  former  were  seen  on  the  Tocz 
tins,  hovering  above  at  an  immense  height. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILOSOPHY  OP  EXERCISE. 

All  know  that  the  less  we  exercise  the 
health  we  have,  and  the  more  certain  are  we 
die  before  our  time.    But  comparatively  i 
persons  are  able  to  explain  how  exercise  d 
promote  health.    Both  beast  and  bird,  ii 
state  of  nature,  are  exempt  from  disease,  exc 
in  rare  cases ;  it  is  because  the  unappeasa 
instinct  of  searching  for  their  necessary  fo 
impels  them  to  ceaseless  activities.  Childr 
when  left  to  themselves,  eat  a  great  deal  i 
have  excellent  health,  because  they  will  be  1 
ing  something  all  the  time,  until  ,  they  becciU 
so  tired  they  fall  asleep  ;  and  as  soon  as  tl  jj 
wake,  they  begin  right  away  to  run  about  aga  IL 
thus  their  whole  existence  is  spent  in  alterni 
eating  and  sleeping,  and  exercise,  which  is  •111 
teresting  and  pleasurable.     The  health  of  ch:  j| 
hood  would  be  enjoyed  by  those  of  matu  i', 
years,  if,  like  children,  they  would  eat  o  i 
when  they  are  hungry,  stop  when  they  have  dc  J I 
take  rest  in  sleep  as  soon  as  they  are  tired,  j  9 
when  not  eating  or  resting,  would  spend  jl'i 
time  diligently  in  such  muscular  activities)! 
would  be  interesting,  agreeable,  and  profita'P 
Exercise  without  mental  elasticity,  without  || 
enlivenment  of  the  feelings  and  the  mind,  i,' 
comparatively  little  value. 

1.  Exercise  is  health-producing,  beeaus< 
works  off  and  out  of  the  system  its  waste,  d€ 
and  effete  matters ;  these  are  all  converted  i 
a  liquid  form,  called  by  some  "  humors,"  wh 
have  exit  from  the  body  through  the  "  por< 
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j1  k  the  skin,  in  the  shape  of  perspiration,  which 
'  °  1  have  seen,  and  which  all  know  is  the  result 
exercise,  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  health, 
hus  it  is,  that  persons  who  do  not  perspire, 
ho  have  a  dry  skin,  are  always  either  feverish 
chilly,  and  are  never  well,  and  never  can  be 
long  as  that  condition  exists.  So  exercise, 
[JJJ  f  workidg  out  of  the  system  its  waste,  decayed 
id  useless  matters,  keeps  the  human  machine 
free  j"  otherwise  it  would  soon  clog  up,  and 
11  e  wheels  of  life  would  stop  forever ! 
J  i  Exercise  improves  the  health,  because  every 
-  P|  3p  a  man  takes  tends  to  impart  motion  to  the 
>wels  j  a  proper  amount  of  exercise  keeps  them 
ting  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours ;  if  they 
l,ucAve  not  motion  enough,  there  is  constipation, 
!s  ,etrico  brings  on  very  fatal  diseases;  hence  ex- 
cise, especially  that  of  walking,  wards  off  in- 
imerable  diseases,  when  it  is  kept  up  to  an  ex- 
at  equal  to  inducing  one  action  of  the  bowels 
lly. 

8.  Exercise  is  healthful,  because  the  more 
exercise  the  faster  we  breathe.  If  we 
eathe  faster,  we  take  that  much  more  air  into 
lungs  \  but  it  is  the  air  we-  breathe  which 
irifies  the  blood,  and  the  more  air  we  take  in 
e  more  perfectly  is  that  process  performed  ; 
e  purer  the  blood  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
itter  the  health  must  be.  Hence,  when  a  per- 
n's lungs  are  impaired,  he  does  not  take  in 
die  hough  air  for  the  wants  of  the  system;  that 
>ing  the  case,  the  air  he  does  breathe  should 
i  the  purest  possible,  which  is  out-door  air. 
ence,  the  more  consumptive  stays  in  the  house, 
e  more  certain  and  more  speedy  is  his  death. 
M-Rall's  Journal  of  Health. 
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For  the  Children. 
JACK  AND  THE  BIRDS.' 


A  British  tar,  who  long  had  been 
In  foreign  prison  pent, 
W  Jfo  w,  peace  restored,  returned  again, 
Brimful  of  merriment. 


A  man  had  got  some  birds  for  sale 
Where  Jack  was  passing  by, 
Who  glanced  at  the  poor  fluttering  things 
With  pitying,  angry  eye. 

"Jack  paused  amid  the  gaping  throng 
Before  the  seller's  stall : 


^0  "Now,  hark  ye,  friend,  just  name  your  price 
For  birds,  and  cage,  and  all'.' 

"  The  price  was  named,  the  sum  was  paid, 

Thie  sailor  seized  the  prize, 
Aad  gaily  opening  wide  the  door, 
Out  a  young  linnet  flies. 

"<  Stop,',  cried  the  bird-seller,  amazed, 
'  They're  all  escaping  fast." 
That's  right,'  said  Jack,  and  held  the  door, 
Till  all  Were  gone  at  last. 


ie  "  '  Had  you,'  said  Jack,  •  been  doomed,  like  me, 
tted)     In  prison  long  to  lie, 
"ffh  You'd  better  understand,  my  friend, 
J     The  sweets  of  Liberty.'  " 


Selected. 

"  Sometimes  a  light  surprises 

The  Christian  while  he  sings  ; 
It  is  the  Lord  who  rises 

With  healing  in  his  wings  : 
When  comforts  are  declining, 

He  grants  the  soul  again 
A  season  of  clear  shining, 

To  cheer  it  after  rain. 

"  In  holy  contemplation 

We  sweetly  then  pursue 
The  theme  of  God's  salvation, 

And  find  it  ever  new ; 
Set  free  from  present  sorrow, 

We  cheerfully  can  say, 
E'en  let  th'  unknown  to-morrow 

Bring  with  it  what  it  may. 

"  It  can  bring  with  it  nothing 

But  He  will  bear  us  through  ; 
Who  gives  the  lilies  clothing, 

Will  clothe  his  people  too  ; 
Beneath  the  spreading  heavens, 

No  creature  but  is  fed  ; 
And  He  who  feeds  the  ravens, 

Will  give  his  children  bread. 

"  The  vine  nor  fig-tree  neither, 

Their  wonted  fruit  shall  bear, 
Though  all  the  field  should  wither, 

Nor  flocks  nor  herds  be  there  : 
Yet  God  the  same  abiding, 

His  praise  shall  tune  my  voice  ; 
For,  while  in  him  confiding, 

I  cannot  but  rejoice." 


From  The  London  Review. 
PEDIGREE  WHEAT. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  interested  in  agricul- 
ture met  the  other  day  at  the  farm  of  F.  F. 
Hallett,  the  Manor  House,  Brighton,  to  hear  an 
explanation  of  his  peculiar  system  of  wheat  cul- 
ture, and  to  witness  the  proofs  of  its  success  on 
the  land  in  his  occupation.  There  are  some 
curious  principles  involved  in  this  system, 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy. We  propose,  therefore,  to  explain  at 
length  the  plans  adopted  by  Mr.  Hallett.  That 
gentlemen,  who  was  educated  not  as  a  farmer 
but  for  a  civil  engineer,  is  now  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  three  hun- 
dred of  which  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Brighton,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
celebrated  South  downs,  which,  as  sheep-walks 
or  pasturage,  have  given  the  name  to  one  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  the  breeds  of 
sheep  in  this  kingdom.  A  part  of  this  home 
farm  is  a  very  poor,  thin  soil,  from  three  to  six 
inches  in  depth  over  the  interminable  chalk  of 
the  district.  One  portion,  indeed,  of  the  farm 
was  proverbially  barren  and  intractable  until  it 
came  into  Mr.  Hallett's  hands  four  or  five  years 
since  ;  so  that  if,  in  Brighton,  any  extravagant 
scheme  was  proposed,  it  was  common  to  say, 
"  you  may  just  as  well  attempt  to  grow  wheat 
on  such  a  hill,"  naming  the  doomed  spot.  All 
the  summits  and  breasts  of  those  hills  are  more 
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or  less  of  this  character,  the  bottoms  or  low 
grounds  being  more  fertile,  because  of  the  heavy 
rain-fall,  in  the  course  of  time,  washing  down 
the  soil  from  the  upper  parts. 

Mr.  Hallett,  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
such  men  as  the  Ellmans  and  Rigdens,  soon  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  principles  adopted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  by  the-  establishment  of  a  pedigree,  and 
he  saw  how  much  depends  on  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  selected  best  type.  It  is  to  this  princi- 
ple that  all  the  improvers  of  the  breeds  of  ani- 
mals ascribe  their  success.  This  principle  is 
applicable  not  only  to  animals,  but  to  plants  and 
vegetables.  We  find  an  analogous  practice 
among  gardeners,  who,  when  by  accident  or  by 
skilful  manipulation,  they  have  secured  a  type 
of  more  than  ordinary  excellence  or  rarity,  take 
special  care  to  preserve  the  stock  and  to  prevent 
its  deterioration.  It  is  the  same  with  fruit-trees, 
of  which,  when  a  good  kind  is  by  whatever 
means  obtained,  the  excellence  is  propagated 
by  grafting  only,  it  being  found  that  the  seed 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  this  purpose. 

The  question  then  naturally  occurred  to 
Mr.  Hallett,  If  this  principles  has  been  car- 
ried out  with  so  much  success  in  the  breeding 
of  every  kind  of  domestic  animal,  and  in  the 
production  of  various  kinds  of  plants  and  veg- 
etables, why  cannot  it  be  adopted  on  the  farm 
in  regard  to  cereal  produce  ?  Having  matured 
his  thoughts  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Hallett  re- 
solved to  carry  them  out  in  practice ;  first  by 
experiment,  and  afterwards  by  its  full  adoption 
in  his  farming  operations.  He  selected  that 
accidental  type  of  wheat  called  "  the  Nursery 
Wheat,'  as  the  plant  on  which  to  experiment- 
alize. The  following  is  his  own  account  of  the 
modus  operandi : — 

"  The  plan  of  selection  pursued  is  as  follows ; 
A  grain  produces  a  stool,  consisting  of  many 
ears.  I  plant  the  grains  from  these  ears  in  such 
a  man  nor  that  each  ear  occupies  a  row  by  itself, 
each  of  its  grains  occupying  a  hole  in  this  row ; 
the  holes  being  twelve  inches  apart  every  way. 
At  harvest,  after  the  most  careful  study  and 
comparison  of  the  stool  from  ail  these  grains,  I 
select  the  finest  one,  which  I  accept  as  a  proof 
that  its  parent  grain  was  the  best  of  all  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  season.  This 
process  is  repeated  annually,  starting  every  year 
with  the  proved  best  grain,  although  the  veri- 
fication of  this  superiority  is  not  obtained  until 
the  following  harvest.  During  these  investiga- 
tions, no  single  circumstance  has  struck  me  as 
more  forcibly  illustrating  the  necessity  for  re- 
peated selection  than  the  fact  that,  of  the  grains 
in  the  same  ear,  one  is  found  greatly  to  excel  all 
others  in  vital  power.  Thus,  the  original  two 
ears  contained  together  eighty-seven  grains  j 
these  were  all  planted  singly.  One  of  these 
produced  ten  ears,  containing  six  hundred  and 


ighty-eight  grains;  and  not  only  could  tl 
produce  of  no  other  single  grain  compare  wi 
them,  but  the  finest  ten  ears  that  could  be  c< 


lected  from  the  produce  of  the  whole  of  tl 
other  eighty-six  grains  contained  only  five  hu 
dred  and  ninety-eight  grains.  Yet,  supposii 
that  this  superior  grain  grew  in  the  smaller 
the  two  original  ears,  and  that  this  contain 
but  forty  grains,  there  must  still  have  be 
thirty- nine  of  these  eighty  six  grains  whi 
grew  in  the  same  ear.  Thus  far  as  regards  t1 
contents  of  ears.  .  .  .  Let  us  now  consid 
whether  pedigree  in  wheat  combined  with 
natural  mode  of  cultivating  it  (as  above),  c 
produce  a  number  of  ears  equal  to  that  usua 
grown  per  aore  under  the  present  system, 
order  to  ascertain  this,  we  ought  to  know  t 
number  of  ears  ordinarily  grown  from  seven 
eight  pecks  of  seed ;  but  there  are  really  : 
data  upon  this  point.  It  has,  however,  be*  j"e 
considered  as  about  equal  to  the  number 
grains  in  a  bushel,  or  under  800,000,  which 
about  one  ear  for  every  two  grains  sown, 
will,  then,  compare  the  numbers  grown  in  18i  p 
upon  two  pieces  of  land,  only  separated  by!  ^ 
hedge,  where  the  two  systems  were  fairly  trie 
the  same  'pedigree  wheat'  being  employed'^ 
seed  in  both  cases.  In  the  one  instance  si  ^ 
pecks  of  seed  per  acre  were  drilled  Novemt  ^ 
20th,  1861,  and  the  crop,  resulting  in  fifty-fc  Y 
bushels  per  acre,  consisted,  at  its  thickest  pa  vt 
of  934,120  ears  per  acre.  In  the  other  instan  ^ 
four  and  a  half  pints  per  acre  were  planted  !  ft, 
September,  in  single  grains,  one  foot  apart  eve  !ft 
way,  and  the  number  of  ears  produced  per  ai  m 
was  1,001,880,  or  67,760  ears  in  excess  of  tW 
produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  fn  *cia 
more  than  twenty-one  times  the  seed  here  e<  fuli 
ployed.  Now,  as  an  area  of  a  square  foot' Mi 
more  than  amply  sufficient  for  the  developm*  sc?e 
of  a  single  grain,  it  is  cl^ar  that  thin  seedi  jell 
is  not  necessarily  attended  by  a  thin  crop."  1  p 
There  are  two  principles  here  involved  in  i  Wtioi 
dition  to  that  of  selection,  namely,  thin  seedi 
&ud  early  sowing.  If  we  only  consider  the  c  M 
lateral  advantage  of  saving  in  seed-wheat  fr  ^ 
a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  quaiters  am'  Mi 
ally,  we  shall  see  the  importance  of  thin  se*1  |j 
ing.  It  will,  however,  be  understood  that  f  'Hr, 
Hallett's  main  object  is,  by  attending  to' i  H 
stock  from  he  raises  his  wheat,  to  establish  a  |q 
perpetuate  "  an  hereditary  excellence  of  guv  W?« 
ty  and  productive  power',  and  this  can  only  Ifu 
effected  by  thin  seeding,  and  a  strict  select:  f«t: 
of  ears  and  grains."  The  collateral  advant*  i\\ 
of  the  saving  in  seed,  although  onty  an  acc  tat 
sary  consequence,  is  of  no  small  importance  S 
the  farmer,  being  amply  sufficient  to  cover  % 
least  the  extra  expense  attending  this  proc*  tori 
That  the  system  is  capable  of  being  carried*  *tV 
to  advantage  .on  the  largest  scale  in  field  c  ]i\ 
ture  is  proved  by  Mr.  Hallett's  experience.   0  trij 
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\l    The  visitors  to  Manor-house  Farm  last  week 
fit  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  inspect  the 
coi-pecimens  of  wheat  under  experiment  in  Mr. 
t^Hallett's  garden.   Here  were  types  of  all  kinds 
iNiOf  that  grain,  from  Australia,  Eastern  Siberia, 
^Western  Russia,  Talavera;  red  and  white  rough 
r  chaff,  April  wheat,  nursery  wheat,  etc.  All 
iD(  those  kinds  were  planted  on  the  principle  we 
3eehave  described.    Mr.  Hallett  explained  to  his 
^curious  visitors  the  character  of  the  different 
it! species  of  wheat,  and  in  what  way  the  foreign 
iidgrain  was  affected  by  the  difference  of  climate. 
[\  This  was  very  perceptible  in  the  Australian 
cs  wheat,  which  did  not  thrive  in  the  soil  and  cli- 
aal  sate  of  Brighton  so  well  as  the  native  species, 
jsome  of  which  ears  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  sets, 
;  tlind  containing  from  eighty  to  ninety  grains  in 
-he  ear.    where  were  also  specimens  of  the 
;hevalier  barley  in  three  separate  divisions, 
effhe  first  was  selected  as  being  the  best  sample; 
he  second  as  the  best  quality ;  the  third  as  the 
nost  perfect  shape.  The  largest  ears  had  twen- 
y-two  grains  on  each  side ;  the  smallest  about 
Sixteen  or  seventeen,  which  is  the  maximum  of 
tyirdinary  barley.      Of  course  this  grain  was 
1^  jlanted  on  the  same  principle  of  thin  and  wide 
pwing,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat. 
After  examining  this  experimental  plantation, 
he  visitors  were  taken  to  see  the  crops  of  the 
y.fi  pedigree  wheat."     The  first  thing  which 
pu  truck  them  here  was  the  uniform  length  of  the 
t?B(ars  and  stalks,  and  the  entire  absence  of  under- 
orn,  the  prevalence  of  which  detracts  so  much 
rom  the  produce  under  the  prevailing  system 
f  cultivation.     We  counted  on  one  "  stool  " 
tU)rty-two  ears,  amongst  which  there  was  no  ap- 
fn  reciable  difference  in  size  or  length ;  and  this 
'  e,  quality  in  the  length  of  the  ear  and  stem  is 
;4  le  direct  effect  of  thin  sowing,  as  the  preva- 
mffnee  of  under-corn  is  that  of  over-seeding,  by 
fjpich  the  plants  are  too  much  crowded  to  be 
>  )le  to  develop  themselves,  whilst  a  large  pro- 
jprtion  of  them  die  off  during  the  winter  and 
during  from  the  same  cause.    On  comparing 
Jt.  Hallett's  crops  with  some  of  those  in  the 
Jsighborhood,  the  difference  in  this  respect  was 
lost  striking.    One  of  the  latter  was  a  good 
4  op  ;  and  there  probably  as  many  ears  on  it  as 
}  \\  Mr.  Hallett's ;  it  was  the  length  of  the  ear 
id  tho  absence  of  the  under-corn  that  made 
e  difference  in  the  produce.    From  what  we 
served,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  number 


grains  in  the  ears  range  from  about  sixty 
e  to  eighty,  the  ear  itself  measuring  from  six 
Q{,  d  a  half  to  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
lere  was  also  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
lereas  his  neighbor's  wheat,  which  was  a  full 
>p,  was  laid  by  the  wind  and  rain  that  oc- 
rred  a  fort-night  since,  the  straw  of  Mr.  Hal- 
jjjji  t's  wheat  was  so  strong  that  none  of  it  was 
Td,  but  it  stood  up  as  strong  as  ever.    This  is 
trifling  advantage ;  for,  although,  from  the 
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near  maturity  of  the  wheat,  its  being  laid  will 
not  injure  the  quality  of  the  grain,  yet  in  ano- 
ther season,  if  occurring  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  growth  of  the  wheat,  it  may  nearly  destroy 
the  crop. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  produce  of  this 
pedigree  wheat  crop  for  last  year  (1862),  Mr. 
Hallett  states  that,  keeping  far  within  the  mark, 
the  maximum  produce  was  six,  and  the  mini- 
mum four  and  a  half  quarters  per  acre.  With 
respect  to  its  quality,  Mr.  Hallett  mentioned 
three  instances  which  were  brought  to  his  no- 
tice, since  last  harvest,  of  the  successful  em- 
ployment of  his  wheat  for  seed.  The  first  was 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Leonard,  who  sowed  three 
aoies  of  pedigree  wheat  and  reaped  nine  quar- 
ters per  acre,  or  twenty-seven  quarters  in  all ; 
and  he  sold  it  at  forty-four  shillings  per  quar- 
ter. The  second  was  the  case  of  Captain  Quin- 
ton,  of  the  country  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  the 
originator  or  cultivator  of  the  "  giant  wheat," 
who  purchased  some  of  this  pedigree  wheat, 
which  produced  seven  quarters  per  acre  and 
weighed  sixty-four  pounds  per  bushel.  The 
third  case  was  that  of  a  farmer  in  Yorkshire, 
whose  produce  from  the  Brighton  pedigree 
wheat  was  nearly  the  same  in  quantity  as  well 
as  in  weight  as  that  of  Captain  Quinton.  These 
three  cases,  in  such  widely  different  parts  of 
the  country,  together  with  the  success  of  his 
own  crop  last  season,  are  considered  by  Mr. 
Hallett  sufficient  to  prove  the  value  of  the  ped- 
igree wheat. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Mean  of  the  week  55. 

Same  time  last  year  52. 

Rain  during  the  week,  -75  of  an  in. 

Homer  Eachus. 


TUNNEL  THROUGH  THE  ALPS. 

The  greatest  single  engineering  work  ever 
undertaken,  is  the  tunnel  for  a  railroad  through 
Mont  Cenis.  A  report  on  this  subject  has 
lately  been  presented  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
Italian  Parliament  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works.    This  tunnel  was  begun  in  1857,  and 
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that  year  and  the  two  following  were  spent  in 
preliminary  observations,  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  workshops,  &c.  When  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  nearly  eight  miles  in  length. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  an  English  engineer,  set  in  opera- 
tion a  steam  boring  machine,  soon  after  opera- 
tions were  commenced,  and  about  eight  times 
the  quantity  of  work  was  done  by  it  that  had 
been  done  by  hand.  But  steam  could  not  be 
U3ed  for  boring  in  the  interior  of  the  tunnel, 
on  account  of  a  want  of  air.  The  Italian  engi- 
neers then  proposed  to  substitute  compressed 
air  instead  of  steam ;  and  their  method  is  now 
in  full  operation. 

This  tunnel,  when  completed,  will  unite 
France  with  Italy,  by  rail,  and  it  is  to  be  a 
joint  work  between  the  governments  of  the  two 
countries,  France  paying  a  large  portion  of  the 
cost.  It  is  calculated  that  this  tunnel  will  be 
completed  in  twelve  and  a  half  years  from  the 
period  of  its  commencement ;  but  with  ordi- 
nary hand  drilling  it  would  have  required 
twenty-five  years'  labor.  The  work  proceeds 
now  at  the  rate  of  2600  feet  per  anDum.  The 
use  of  compressed  air  to  operate  the  drilling 
machines,  not  only  affords  the  power  for  this 
purpose,  but  also  supplies  air  for  respiration  to 
the  miners.  At  one  end,  720  men  are  employ- 
ed; at  the  other,  900.  The  cost  thus  far  has 
been  about  $2,545,400. — Set.  American. 

PURCHASING  COLORED  GOODS. 

When  a  purchaser  has  for  a  considerable 
timelqoked  at  a  yellow  fabric,  and  is  then  shown 
an  orange  or  scarlet  piece  of  goods,  it  is  liable 
to  be  taken  for  a  crimson  ;  for  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy in  the  retina,  excited  by  yellow,  to  see  violet. 
The  left  eye  having  seen  red  during  a  certain 
time,  has  an  aptitude  to  see  in  succession  green, 
the  complementary  to  red.  If  it  then  looks  at 
yellow,  it  perceives  an  impression  resulting 
from  the  mixture  of  green  and  yellow.  The 
left  eye  being  closed,  and  the  right,  which  has 
not  yet  been  affected  by  the  sight  of  red,  re- 
maining open,  it  sees  yellow,  and  it  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  yellow  will  appear  more  orange 
than  it  really  is. 

If  there  is  presented  to  a  buyer,  one  after 
another,  fourteen  pieces  of  red  stuff,  he  will 
consider  the  last  six  or  seven  less  beautiful 
than  those  first  seen,  although  the  pieces  be 
identically  the  same.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  error  of  judgment?  It  is  that  the  eyes 
having  seen  seven  or  eight  pieces  in  succession, 
are  in  the  same  condition  as  if  they  had  re- 
garded fixedly,  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
a  single  piece  of  red  stuff ;  they  have  then  a 
tendency  to  see  the  complementary  of  red,  that 
is  to  say,  green.  This  tendency  goes,  of  ne- 
cessity, to  enfeeble  the  brilliancy  of  the  red  of 
the  pieces  seen  later.  In  order  that  the  mer- 
ehant  may  not  be  a  sufferer  by  this  fatigue  of 


the  eyes  of  his  customers,  he  mnst  take  care 
after  having  shown  the  latter  seven  pieces  o 
red,  to  present  to  him  some  pieces  of  greei 
stuff,  to  restore  the  eyes  to  their  normal  state 
If  the  sight  of  the  green  be  sufficiently  pro 
longed  to  exceed  the  normal  state,  the  eyes  wil 
acquire  a  tendency  to  see  red ;  the  last  sevei 
red  pieces  will  appear  more  beautiful  than  th» 
others. — Scientific  American. 

EMERY. 

This  substance  is  found  in  shapeless  granu 
lar  masses,  at  the  base  of  mountains,  in  severa 
of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelagc 
The  chief  supply  is  obtained  from  . the  island  o 
Naxos,  at  Emeri,  whence  its  name.  A  consid 
erable  quantity,  however,  is  procured  from  th 
neighborhood  of  Smyrna,  the  East  Indies,  an 
in  some  mines  in  Saxony.  In  Jersey  and  ou 
own  country,  small  quantities  of  it  are  oeca 
sionally  found.  Emery  is  a  grayish-black,  o 
brown,  opaque  mineral,  with  a  glistening  lustr 
and  uneven  fracture,  and  is  distinguished  b 
its  extreme  hardness,  inferior  only  to  that  c 
the  diamond.  In  order  to  prepare  emery  fo 
use,  it  is  first  crushed  under  heavy  iron  stamp 
ers,  then  ground  in  steel  mills,  and  mixed  wit 
water ;  the  coarser  particles  having  been  a! 
lowed  to  subside,  the  water  is  poured  off  wit 
the  finer  portions ;  these  after  a  time  sink,  an 
are  collected  for  use.  Sometimes  the  emery  i 
burnt  or  calcined  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
to  be  reduced  to  powder  with  less  labor.  Thl 
use  of  emery  depends  upon  its  extreme  hare 
ness,  which  enables  it,  when  in  a  state  of  fin 
powder,  to  be  used  by  lapidaries  for  grindin 
and  polishing  precious  stones ;  by  cutlers,  in  fii 
ishing  steel  instruments ;  opticians,  for  polishin 
glasses,  &c.  Sprinkled  over  paper  or  stoui 
calico,  which  has  been  previously  covered  wit! 
a  layer  of  glue,  it  forms  emery  paper  or  cloth 
this  is  much  employed  in  cleaning  iron  instrt 
ments  and  articles  of  domestic  use.  It  ha 
recently  been  converted  into  superiar  polishin 
wheels  by  combining  it  with  india-rubber  mh 
turre  and  vulcanized. — Scientific  American. 


PHILADLPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  flour  market  is  firm,  bi 
the  sales  for  export  and  home  use  are  limited.    S»  i] 
perfine  at  $5  50  ;  old  stock  extra  family  at  $6  75 
fresh  ground  do.  at  $7  00  ;  extra  at  $6  50.    The  r<  ^ 
tailers  and  bakers  are  buying  moderately  within  tb 
above  range  of  prices  for  superfine  and  extra,  and  |!  It6[ 
a  $9  per  bbl.  for  family  brands,  according  to  quality!  jllli 
Rye  flour  is  scarce,  and  worth  $5  75  per  bbl 
corn  meal  there  ia  very  little  doing. 

Grain. — The  demand  for  wheat  is  better,  and  poM^ 
ces  are  firm.    About  17,000  bushels  sold  at  148  * 
150c.  for  fair  to  prime  Western  and  Pennsylvani 
red,  and  160  a  200c.  per  bush,  for  white,  the  l&tt«  M 
for  choice  Kentucky.  Corn  is  scarce,  and  prices  hm 
advanced  2  a  3c.  per  bush.    Oats  are  rather  acarci 


and  in  request,  with  sales  of  16,000  bushels  at  70<  ^ 
measure,  and  78c.  weight. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  GOUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  532.) 

When  I  landed  from  Whitehaven  at  Dublin, 
I  there  received  a  letter  from  my  brother,  in- 
forming me  that  their  next  province  meeting 
was  to  be  at  Limerick  next  First-day.  Garret 
Hassen  accompanying  me,  we  left  Dublin  on 
Fourth-day  morning  and  came  that  evening  to 
Samuel  Neale's  at  Christian's  town,  and  were 
next  day  at  the  week-day  meeting  at  Rathan- 
gan,  and  after  meeting  went  to  John  Ridge- 
way's  at  Ballycarrol;  next  day  we  reached 
Roscrea,  and  Limerick  the  day  following.  At 
4  this  province  meeting  I  was  prevailed  on  to 
stay  and  join  in  a  visit  to  Frends'  families,  to- 
wards which  service  Garret  had  before  expres- 
sed some  concern  on  his  mind.  We  were  ac- 
jompanied  by  Joshua  Beale  of  Cork,  John 
Philips,  George  Pease  and  William  Richardson 
•f  Limerick.  It  proved  a  memorable  season  : 
.he  pure  influence  of  truth  having  prevailed 
a  the  preceding  province  meeting,  had  so 
repared  Friends'  minds,  that  we  found  in 
eneral  great  openness,  and  in  some  families 
jarce  a  dry  eye.  No  hardness,  that  I  remem- 
er,  appeared,  except  in  one  family :  and  the 
ead  of  that  family,  being  an  eager  pursuer  of  the 


ill! 


148 
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orld,  in  some  time  after  failed  considerably  in 


sbt. 
ork. 


From  the  nee  I  came  straight  home  to 


On  the  whole  of  this  long  journey,  and  my 
fl|  ird  with  a  certificate,  I  have  this  observation 


to  make.  In  my  two  first  journeys'  being  much 
among  tender  religious  Friends,  my  labor  was 
easy  and  edifying,  and  I  often  had  great  conso- 
lation, and  divine  satisfaction  among  them  :  but 
in  this  last,  coming  to  many  places  that  were 
poor  and  flat,  as  to  the  life  of  religion,  and 
where  other  things  more  prevailed,  I  often  had 
suffering  seasons,  and  came  off  but  poorly. 

In  the  next  summer  after  my  return,  I  re- 
moved from  Cork  (leaving  my  said  brother, 
John  Gough,  there  in  my  place)  into  Leinster 
province,  and  settled  near  Mountmelick. 

I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  I  followed 
the  right  direction,  and  the  gracious  call  of 
divine  goodness,  in  this  removal,  on  divers  ac- 
counts, as  in  the  good  hand  of  God,  the  author 
of  all  good,  it  proved  a  blessing  both  to  my 
wife  and  myself.  There  lived  hereaway  at  that 
time,  valuable  spiritually-minded  Friends, 
through  whose  tender  regard,  counsel  and  help 
we  gained  fresh  good,  and  to  whom  we  felt 
great  nearness  of  heart,  and  dear  affection,  in 
the  pure  love  of  the  one  eternal  Spirit. 

Here  I  tried  something  of  the  linen  business, 
but  found  myself  so  unfit  for  dealing  with  the 
common  people,  that  I  saw  (notwithstanding 
the  kind  assistance  of  some  friends,)  I  was  not 
like  to  gain  anything  by  following  this  busi- 
ness. And  as  I  had  little  else  at  present  for  a 
livelihood,  it  sometimes  spread  a  dejection  over 
my  mind.  Such  dispensations  are  humbling, 
deeply  exercising  our  faith  and  patience,  and 
proving  our  foundation  and  our  confidence  iu 
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divine  protection,  and  reliance  on  heavenly 
help.  They  are  what  we  generally  call  trials; 
and  so  they  are  :  but  when  we  consider  that  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,  and 
that  the  cattle  of  a  thousand  hills  are  his ;  are 
not  his  favors  trials  as  well  as  his  chastisements  ? 
Affluence  appears  to  me  a  trial  as  well  as  dis- 
couraging outward  prospects ;  but  a  trial  of  a 
different  nature,  that  is  of  our  fidelity  as  stew- 
ards of  the  mercies  of  Grod,  to  whom  we  are 
all  to  be  accountable  for  the  discharge  of  the 
trust  he  has  invested  us  with,  that  we  consume 
them  not  upon  our  lusts,  as  if  that  was  our 
own,  which  was  given  «us  to  do  good  with,  and 
be  helpful  to  others  who  may  stand  in  pieed ; 
and  as  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  is  apt  to  lift 
men  up  too  high  into  a  state  of  inconsiderate- 
ness  and  dissipation,  I  have  thought  it  as  a 
trial,  whereby  we  are  under  greater  danger  and 
temptation  :  and  have  a  greater  cross  to  take 
up  to  be  what  we  ought  to  be,  than  in  hum- 
bler stations.  It  has  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be 
much  proved  with  trials  of  this  kind,  and  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  divine  wisdom,  who  orders 
all  things  well,  knew  best  what  was  best  for 
me.  For  when  prospects  of  things  were  pleas- 
ing I  was  too  prone  to  be  too  much  elevated, 
and  therefore  needed  to  be  brought  and  kept 
low :  but,  in  the  midst  of  my  discouragement, 
a  door  of  hope  opened  to  me,  from  the  internal 
evidence  and  persuasion  of  my  being  in  my 
right  place,  and  of  faith  that  all  things  would 
work  together  for  good,  if  we  were  preserved 
through  all  to  love  and  fear  the  Lord,  and  so  I 
humbly  trust  it  proved.  For  my  wife  under 
the  like  discouragement  being  brought  low  in 
ker  mind,  it  proved  in  the  hand  of  Clod  a  good 
step  to  her  to  the  more  certain  enjoyment  of 
his  blessed  presence,  and  the  comforts  of  his 
good  spirit :  She  meeting  with  the  like  pre- 
cious visitation  here,  as  I  had  done  before  in 
Bristol,  which  made  us  partakers  together,  of 
the  sweet  sense  of  the  gracious  regard  of  him 
that  is  above  all,  and  closely  linked  us  together 
in  true  unity,  and  deep  thankfulness,  which 
often  raised  in  us  (to  our  unspeakable  joy)  the 
cheering  hope  of  a  dwelling-place,  with  the 
sanctified  of  the  Lord  in  the  regions  of  bliss. 
May  I  never  forget  such  seasons  of  unmerited 
mercy  and  goodness ! 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  my  mind  was 
again  drawn  to  visit  some  parts  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  John  Pirn  of  Lackahand 
his  wife  offered  me  their  eldest  son  Moses  for 
a  companion,  which  I  accepted.  WeP"met  at 
his  brother-in-law  Samuel  Neale's  at  Christian's 
town.  Thence  we  went  next  day  some  miles 
out  to  see  our  dear  friend,  Mary  Peisly,  being  at 
that  time  in  affliction. 

She  had  been  a  gay  young  woman,  but  in  the 
youthful  years  of  her  gaiety,  she  was  favored 
with  a  powerful  and  prevailing  visitation  of  di- 


vine love,  and,  giving  up  faithfully  to  the 
heavenly  vision,  she  became  a  vessel  of  honor 
in  the  master's  house,  receiving  a  gift  in  the 
ministry,  and  being  reverently,  watchfully  and 
lively  exercised  therein  to  the  edification  of 
Friends  where  her  lot  was  cast.  She  was  in- 
deed an  useful  member  and  a  shining  ornament 
to  the  church. 

I  am  ready  to  conclude,  that  none  in  our 
day,  from  the  time  of  this  the  effectual  visita- 
tion of  Christ  to  her  soul,  adhered  with  more 
steadiness  to  his  guidance,  through  a  variety  of 
probations.  She  was  most  part  of  her  time  a 
member  of  the  same  Monthly  Meeting  with 
myself.  Often  were  we  together  in  public 
meetings  ;  often  on  family  visits. 

She  visited  Friends  in  England,  Ireland  and 
North  America  pretty  generally;  and  soon 
after  her  return  from  her  last  journey,  mar- 
ried our  friend,  Samuel  Neale,  and  in  a  few 
days  after  departed  this  life.  I  attended  both 
at  her  marriage  and  her  funeral,  and  am  satis- 
fied that  she  is  gone  to  enjoy  forever  the  re- 
ward of  a  well-spent  life,  very  much  devoted  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  the  promotion  of  truth 
upon  earth. 

After  this  visit  of  friendship,  we  got  to 
Dublin  on  Seventh-day  evening,  and  there  on 
inquiry  I  was  informed  at  several  places,  that 
the  whole  fleet  of  Whitehaven  ships  had  gone 
off  that  day  j  but  in  my  return  from  the  quay 
(accompanied  by  my  kind  landlord,  Thomas 
Strangman)  met  a  man,  who  told  us  there  was 
one  prevented  from  getting  off.  So  I  stayed 
the  two  meetings  in  Dublin  the  next  da}«, 
and  had  a  satisfactory  time  with  my  dear 
friends  there.  After  dinner  on  Second-day  we 
embarked,  and  on  Third-day  about, noon  landed 
at  Whitehaven.  That  afternoon  I  went  to  John 
Harris's,  and  next  morning  set  off  with  him 
and  his  wife,  a  valuable  minister,  to  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Carlisle. 

One  thing  appeared  to  me  pleasingly  re- 
markable at  that  time.  By  reason  of  wet 
weather,  people  there  were  backward  at  their 
country  work,  and  then  very  busy,  yet  several 
of  the  men ,  put  forward  their  wives  to  go  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  as  they  intended  themselves 
to  the  Northern  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  at  Ken- 
dal about  two  weeks  from  that  time.  We 
were  that  day  pretty  many  in  company,  but 
more  women  than  men,  though  both  the  roads 
and  the  weather  were  but  indifferent.  Hence 
I  concluded  that  no  other  motive,  but  that  of 
religious  desire  drew  them  from  home.  It  af- 
fected my  mind,  and  made  me  hope  for  a  good 
meeting.  The  widow  of  our  worthy  friend 
Robert  Atkinson,  then  about  eighty  years  of 
age,  with  two  f>ther  elderly  women  walked  on 
foot  eight  miles  to  it. 

On  Fifth-day  the  Quarterly  Meeting  began, 
and  on  Sixth-day  ended,  and  was  a  large  and 
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good  meeting.  On  Seventh-day  I  reached 
Kendal,  and  visited  meetings  thereaway  till  the 
Yearly  Meeting;  and  after  it  spent  a  few  days 
thereabout,  took  leave  of  my  poor  mother,  and 
never  saw  either  the  place  of  my  nativity  or 
her  any  more,  She  lived  only  about  three 
years  after  this,  and  was  favored  in  her  latter 
days  with  peace  and  quiet ;  which  was  merci- 
fully continued  to  her  last  end. 

This  journey  began  well,  like  all  my  others; 
but,  alas  !  it  did  not  so  continue  and  end,  for 
want  of  my  steadily  adhering  to  the  all-wise 
Guide  in  my  whole  conduct.  Yet  I  received 
instruction  from  it,  and  learned  to  exercise 
more  care  in  some  things,  wherein  I  saw  I  had 
missed  my  way. 

I  embarked  at  Whitehaven  for  Dublin  ;  but  we 
were  driven  to  the  north,  and  put  into  Carlingford 
about  fifty  miles  from  Dublin.  The  passengers 
were  three  men  and  three  women,  and  this 
being  a  poor  place,  we  could  only  get  two  mean, 
wretched  horses,  on  which  we  helped  the  wo- 
men by  turns  to  Dundalk,  about  eight  or  ten 
miles.  From  Dundalk  we  hired  three  horses, 
which  carried  double  well  to  Drogheda  where 
we  lodged.  Here  were  no  horses  to  be  met 
with.  So  meeting  with  a  return  chaise  I  agreed 
for  the  three  women  to  go  in  it,  and  myself 
setting  forward  on  foot  in  company  with  one  of 
the  passengers,  I  arrived  in  Dublin  in  good 
time,  and  was  at  the  Half-year's  Meeting  there, 
which  was  a  satisfactory  season. 

Still  seeing  little  or  no  prospect  of  getting 
anything  by  the  linen-business,  one  morning 
Thomas  Boake,  schoolmaster  of  Mountmelick, 
came  to  acquaint  me,  that  the  doctor  had  told 
hira  he  must  quit  the  school  or  lose  his  life 
(being  then  in  a  bad  state  of  health,)  and  to 
advise  with  me  and  others  thereupon.  He 
soon  quitted  it,  and  I  succeeded  him,  in  a 
school  poor  indeed,  as  I  found  it,  at  my  first  en- 
tering upon  it ;  for  except  a  few  Friends  whose 
children  I  had,  who  duly  paid  me,  most  of  the 
rest  put  me  off  with  promises,  few  of  which 
were  ever  performed ;  so  that  a  dull  prospect 
still  threatened^  and  looking  back  in  my  mind 
to  both  Bristol  and  Cork,  I  thought  it  a  strange 
condition  to  which  I  was  now  reduced  :  yet 
hope  in  the  Lord  sometime  supported  and 
cheered  my  mind;  and  it  was  not  long  till  things 
began  to  wear  a  better  face ;  for  first  some 
Friends  of  Dublin,  and  afterwards  others  from 
other  parts,  sent  their  sons  to  board  with  us,  till 
I  we  had  above  twenty  bovs  boarding  in  our 
house,  for  whom  we  were  well  and  duly  paid. 

About  ten  years  after  our  marriage,  my  wife 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  we  named  John, 
and  in  a  few  days  after,  she  departed  this  life. 
For  about  two  years  before  h%r  decease  she  had 
been  engaged  a  little  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry ;  but  her  principal  service  was  in  Friends' 
families  and  in  the  women's  meetings  (in  which 


her  service  was  much  missed,  when  she  was 
removed.)  She  died  in  a  sweet  frame  of  mind, 
and  in  near  unity  with  good  friends. 

My  brother  had  married  at  Youghal,  a  rela- 
tion of  my  wife's,  upon  whose  death,  he  and 
his  wife  came  into  my  house  at  my  desire  ;  and 
in  the  winter  following  I  visited  Ulster  province- 
pretty  fully  and  thoroughly,  being  at  sundry 
meetings  twice  over ;  in  this  journey  I  was 
favored  with  the  company  of  old  Robert  Rich- 
ardson many  miles,  and  to  many  meetings,  in 
severe  weather,  and  he  about  eighty-four  years 
of  age. 

I  had  a  particular  concern  to  have  a  meeting 
in  the  town  of  Belfast :  I  consulted  Robert 
upon  it ;  but  he  did  not  encourage  it,  not  one 
of  our  profession  living  in  that  town.  He  said 
he  had  been  at  sundry  meetings  there,  but  few 
of  them  proved  to  satisfaction.  So  I  left  the 
matter  for  some  days;  but  the  concern  followed 
me  still.  And  it  opened  in  my  mind,  that  if  I 
would  have  the  bread  of  life  to  my  soul,  I 
must  go  to  the  place  appointed  forme  to  receive 
it,  viz.:  to  Belfast. 

I  thereupon  consulted  sundry  other  Friends, 
all  of  whom  approved  of  it.  Upon  application 
the  town  hall  was  obtained  for  it,  and  fitted  up 
with  seats  of  deal-boards.  Sundry  Friends  at- 
tended from  the  meetings  of  Ballinderry,  Lis- 
burn,  Hillsborough,  and  Newtown,  particularly 
from  Lisburn  several  Friends  accompanied  me, 
and  old  Robert  could  not  be  easy  without  com- 
ing along  in  the  rear  of  the  company ;  he  sat 
next  to  me  on  the  justices'  bench. 

The  magistrates  were  so  favorable,  as  to  order 
the  constables  to  stand  at  the  door  to  keep  out 
the  rabble.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
upper  rank,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
came  to  it  in  a  decent,  solid  manner. 

I  had  had  a  great  weight  and  fear  on  my 
mind  respecting  the  undertaking;  but,  proceed- 
ing on  the  foundation  hinted  above ;  a  steady 
hope  and  reverent  dependence  on  the  Almighty 
stayed  my  mind,  and  I  thought  my  friends  felt 
for  me,  and  felt  unity  of  heart  with  me.  The 
meeting  was  eminently  favored  with  the  clear 
light  of  the  gospel,  and  the  sweet  sense  and 
enjoyment  of  divine  life  and  goodness.  After 
the  meeting,  Robert,  in  a  tender,  thankful  frame 
of  mind,  expressed  his  satisfaction,  as  did  di- 
vers other  Friends.  It  proved  a  good  day,  hon- 
orable to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  affording  solid 
joy  to  us,  who  attended  that  meeting,  which  had 
been  crowned  with  the  divine  presence. 

After  this  I  had  meetings  of  the  like  kind  at 
Dungannon,  Moira,  and  Legicurry  or  Rich-hill, 
all  of  them  open,  and  comfortable.  And,  in- 
deed, in  this  visit  to  Ulster  province,  I  was  fa- 
vored often  with  the  supporting  evidence  of  my 
being  under  right  direction.  It  had  been  on 
my  mind  for  some  years  before,  and  I  thought 
I  had  waited  till  the  right  time. 
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I  was  accompanied  in  this  journey  many 
miles  and  to  many  meetings  by  my  esteemed 
friend  Thomas  Greer,  whose  company  was  truly 
acceptable ;  also  by  my  dear  friend  Susanna 
Hatton  to  such  meetings  as  she  could  get  out 
conveniently  to  attend. 

Some  time  after,  I  also  visited  Munster  pro- 
vince, accompanied  by  my  friend  John  Pirn,  of 
Lackah. 

About  this  time  the  Methodists  had  got  some 
footing  in  sundry  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in 
Mountmelick  in  particular:  John  Curtis,  a 
Friend  of  Bristol,  who  had  been  one  of  them 
about  a  year,  having  been  afterwards  convinced 
of  our  principles,  and  received  a  gift  of  the 
ministry,  came  over  upon  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  in  Ireland,  amongst  whom  his  service 
was  very  acceptable. 

I  was  with  him  at  a  large  meeting  in  the 
court  house  in  Athy,  another  in  the  assembly 
room  at  Athlone,  and  at  several  others  which 
were  very  large.  He  appeared  in  inwardness 
of  mind  to  attend  upon  his  gift,  and  follow  its 
leading;  and  concluded  his  service  in  Ireland 
with  an  epistle  to  Friends  whom  he  had  visited, 
which  the  national  meeting  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ROCK  SMITTEN  IN  HOREB. 

"  Beirut,  Syria,  May  23,  1863. — Having  re- 
cently returned  from  a  visit  to  Mount  Sinai,  I 
thought  you  would  be  interested  in  the  discov- 
ery of  a  spring  of  water  under  the  east  side  of 
Mount  Horeb,  which  I  cannot  learn  has  been 
noticed  by  any  traveller  who  has  written  on  Si- 
nai, but  which  is  so  striking,  that  had  it  been 
seen,  it  would  certainly  have  been  mentioned. 
In  coming  towards  Mount  Horeb  we  took  the 
road  followed  by  Dr.  Robinson,  by  Wady  er-Ra- 
hah.  On  page  89  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
Researches,  he  says  :  4  On  the  left  of  Hofeb,  a 
deep  and  narrow  valley  runs  up  south  east, 
between  lofty  walls  of  rock,  as  if  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  plain. 
In  this  valley,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  plain,  stands  the  convent/  " 

On  the  east  side  of  this  valley,  and  at  its  en. 
trance,  is  a  small  hill  separated  from  the  moun- 
tain by  a  road  about  one  hundred  feet  across, 
which  travellers  follow  in  going  to  the  convent 
from  Wady  es-Sheikh,  while  those  who  go  to 
the  convent  by  Wady  er-Rahah  pass  on  the 
west  side  of  the  hill.  On  the  south-side  of 
this  hill,  is  the  camping-ground,  and  in  getting 
to  it  we  made  a  short  circuit  of  five  minutes' 
tide  to  avoid  a  precipitous  bank.  On  arriving 
at  our  camping-ground  we  requested  our 
came  oers,  before  dispersing  to  their  homes,  to 
fill  our  barrels  with  water.  They  said  they 
would  take  two  of  them  to  a  spring  where  there 
was  a  reservoir,  into  which  they  would  place 


them.  They  pointed  out  to  us  the  direction  on 
the  west  side  of  the  valley,  under  Horeb,  and 
we  perceived  a  few  trees  at  that  place. 

Towards  evening  I  told  my  party  that  I 
would  go  and  see  whether  they  had  filled  and 
sunk  the  barrels  in  the  pool.  The  direction  of 
the  spring  was  straight  across  the  valley  from 
the  camping-ground.  After  leaving  the  tents, 
in  about  two  minutes  I  ascended  the  ground 
where  We  made  the  circuit,  then  passed  down 
a  slight  declivity,  after  which  the  ground  grad- 
ually rose  until  I  reached  the  spring,  in  about 
ten  minutes,  by  a  rugged  path  over  large  boul- 
ders of  Sinaite  granite. 

Here  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  fine  spring  of 
pure  water  issuing  from  a  rent  in  the  rock. 
The  rent  was  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  high- 
est part  of  it  on  the  left,  and  sloping  down 
towards  the  right.  The  lowest  part  of  the.fis- 
sure  was  as  high  as  a  man's  head  from  the 
ground.  The  surrounding  rock  is  the  solid 
red  granite  of  Sinai,  smooth  on  the  face,  and 
unbroken  by  fissure  or  seam.  The  fissure  is 
about  six  feet  long,  four  inches  deep  at  the 
bottom,  and  twelve  at  the  top,  and  runs  down 
into  the  rock  parallel  with  the  perpendicular 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  water  seems  to  is- 
sue about  two  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  rent  , 
flowing  over  the  lowest  part  of  it  in  a  stream 
about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger.  The 
reservoir  is  about  twelve  feet  long  by  five  in 
in  width,  and  four  feet  deep,  and  was  nearly 
full  when  I  reached  the  place.  When  full, 
the  water  is  let  off,  to  irrigate  some  twenty  or 
more  fruit  trees. 

As  I  was  the  first  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  to 
observe  this  singular  "rent"  in  the  "Rock  of 
Horeb,"  and  am  unable  to  find  any  allusion  to 
it  in  the  books  of  Burckhardt,  Robinson,  Stanley 
or  other  travelers,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  fact,  in  order  that 
travellers  may  not  fail  to  see  it.  Could  we  sup- 
pose that  Moses  had  a  rod  about  six  feet  long, 
and  that  raising  the  lower  end  of  it  as  high  as 
his  head,  struck  it  obliquely  against  the  granite 
cliff,  and  that  a  wedge-shaped  cavity  was  thus 
miraculously  formed,  this  rent  would  meet  the 
conditions  exactly. 

I  would  simply  state  that  I  made  the  above 
discovery  on  the  26th  of  February.* — Hunter. 


THE   PRIMEVAL   FORESTS   OF  THE  AMAZONS. 

(Continued  from  p.  040.) 

Mr.  Bates  stayed  some  time,  at  an  after  pe- 
riod, at  Cameto,  the  chief  produce  of  which, 
are  cacao,  india  rubber  and  Brazil  nuts,  and 
the  population  about  five  thousand.  The  in- 
habitants are  almost  wholly  of  a  hybrid  na- 
ture. The  Portuguese  settlers  were  nearly  all 
males,  the  Indian  women  were  good-looking, 
and  made  excellent  wives ;  so  the  natural  re- 
sult has  been,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  a 
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complete  blending  of  the  two  races.  The 
lower  classes  are  as  indolent  and  sensual  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  province^-a  moral  condition 
not  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  country  where  per- 
petual summer  reigns,  and  where  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  so  easily  obtained.  But  they 
are  light- hearted,  quick-witted,  communicative 
and  hospitable.  The  forest  here  is  traversed 
by  several  broad  roads,  which  pass  generally 
under  shade,  and  part  of  the  way  through 
groves  of  coffee  and  orange  trees,  fragrant 
plantations  of  cacao,  and  tracts  of  second- 
growth  woods.  The  houses  along  these  beau- 
tiful roads  belong  chiefly  to  Mameluco,  mulatto 
and  Indian  families,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
plantation.  Besides  the  main  roads,  there  are 
endless  by-paths  which  thread  the  forest,  and 
communicate  with  isolated  houses.  Along 
these  the  traveller  may  wander  day  after  day 
without  leaving  the  shade,  and  everywhere 
meet  with  cheerful,  simple,  and  hospitable 
people. 

Mr.  Bates  had  an  opportunity  here  of  veri- 
fying a  fact  in  natural  history  which  has  been 
doubted.  He  detected  a  large  hairy-spider  in 
the  act  of  disposing  of  two  small  birds — 
finches — which  he  had  caught  in  his  dense 
white  web.  The  hairs  with  which  these  bird- 
killing  spiders  are  clothed  come  off  when 
touched,  and  cause  a  peculiar,  and  our  author 
says  from  sad  experience,  an  almost  maddening 
irritation.  One  day  he  .saw  some  children  with 
one  of  these  monster  spiders  secured  by  a  cord 
round  its  waist,  by  which  they  were  leading  it 
about  the  house  as  they  would  a  dog !  There 
were  only  two  monkeys  near  Cameta ;  the 
Pitheca  satanus,  a  large  species,  clothed  with 
long  brownish  black  hair,  and  the  tiny  white 
and  rare  Midas  argentatus,  which,  running 
along  a  branch,  looked  like  white  kittens. 
There  were  plenty  of  humming  birds ;  and 
Mr.  Bates  says  there  was  no  need  of  poets  to 
invent  elves  and  gnomes  whilst  Nature  fur- 
nishes us  with  such  marvellous  little  sprites 
ready  to  hand. 

Among  other  excursions  made  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Para,  was  one  to  Caripi,  a  Scotch  gen- 

ibiemao's  establishment,  in  a  region  once  the 
jentre  of  flourishing  estates,  but  which  have 
aow  relapsed  into  forest  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor  and  diminished  enterprise. 
Mr.  Bates  was  much  troubled  here  with  blood- 
|!  ucking  bats,  which  got  into    his  hammock 
i  nd  bit  him   on  his  lip.    A   feline  animal, 
;  >as3u  arana,  or  false  deer,  was  also  met  with  at 
1  his  spot.    The  great  ant-eater  was  likewise 

Iot  uncommon.  It  was  killed  for  the  sake  of 
,s  flesh,  which  is  something  like  goose  in  flavor; 
jmetimes,  however,  it  would  in  its  turn  nearly 
i«8i  ill  the  dogs  that  hunted  it.  It  seems  a  pity 
16"  >  destroy  this  useful  animal,  where  the  ants 
.*  *e  the  pests  of  the  country.    There  are  at 


least  four  species,  two  of  which  are  very  small, 
and  essentially  arboreal.  The  great  banded 
and  maned  ant  eater  is  the  only  ground  species, 
just  as.  the  megatherium  was  the  only  ground 
species  of  the  allied  group  of  sloths,  which  are 
still  more  exclusively  South  American  forms 
than  ant-eaters.  Humming-birds  abounded  in 
the  orange  groves,  and  Mr.  Bates  several  times 
shot  by  mistake  a  hawk- moth  instead  of  a  bird. 
It  was  only  after  many  days'  experience,  he 
says,  that  he  learned  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other  when  on  the  wing.  This  resem- 
blance, which  is  the  subject  of  a  curious  illus- 
tration in  Mr.  Bates's  work,  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  natives,  all  of  whom,  even  edu- 
cated whites,  firmly  believe  that  one  is  trans- 
mutable  into  the  other.  The  resemblance  is 
certainly  remarkable;  but  there  is  nothing 
more  of  it.  The  analogy  between  the  two 
creatures  has  been  brought  about,  probably,  by 
the  similarity  of  their  habits — both  poising 
themselves  before  a  flower  whilst  probing  it 
with  their  proboscis.  Mr.  Gould  relates  that 
he  once  had  a  stormy  altercation  with  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  who  affirmed  that  humming- 
birds were  found  in  England,  for  he  had  seen 
one  flying  in  Devonshire ;  meaning  thereby  the 
humming-bird  hawk-moth,  of  which  we  have 
one  well-known  indigenous  species. 

Snakes  abounded  in  this  region;  many  of 
the  species  were  arboreal,  and  sometimes  looked 
like  the  flexuous  stem  of  a  creeping  plant  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  threading  its  way  amongst 
the  leaves  and  branches — animated  lianas.  It 
was  rather  alarming,  in  entomologizing  about 
the  trunks  of  trees,  to  suddenly  encounter,  on 
turning  round,  a  pair  of  glittering  eyes  and  a 
forked  tongue  within  a  few  inches  of  one's 
head.  Water-snakes  will  also  sometimes  take 
the  bait  intended  for  a  fish,  and  the  Amazon- 
ian angler  often  brings  an  unwelcome  visitor 
to  the  surface.  The  extraction  of  the  hook, 
which  is  generally  swallowed,  as  with  an  eel,  is 
an  operation  that  is,  we  suppose,  left  to  some 
bystander. 

A  curious  question  in  connection  with  the 
acclimatization  and  domestication  of  animals — 
a  subject  which  occupies  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  of  Australia  and  other  coun- 
tries, in  the  present  day — presented  itself  at 
Murucupi,  a  creek  where  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  had  lived  for  many  generations  in  per- 
fect seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
place  being  little  known  or  frequented.  The 
spot  is  described,  as  far  as  scenery  is  concerned, 
as  exquisitely  beautiful.  Then,  again,  the  in- 
habitants had  groves  of  bananas,  mangoes,  cot- 
ton, palm-trees,  pawpaws,  coffee  and  sugar. 
They  had  also  plots  of  Mandisca  and  Indian 
corn.  But  animal  food  is  as  much  a  necessary 
of  life  in  this  exhausting  climate  as  it  is  in 
Europe.    Now  these  people  have  no  idea  of 
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securing  a  constant  supply  of  meat,  by  keeping 
cattle,  sheep  or  hogs,  nor  is  there  any  lack  of 
tamable  animals  fit  for  human  food  in  the  Ama- 
zonian forests.  There  are  the  tapir,  the  paca, 
the  cutia,  and  the  curassow  turkeys ;  but  the 
management  of  domestic  animals  is  unsuited-to 
their  tastes,  and  such,  says  Mr.  Bates,  is  the 
inflexibility  of  organization  in  the  red  man, 
and  by  inheritance  from  Indians  also  in  half- 
breeds,  that  the  habit  seems  impossible  to  be 
acquired  by  them,  although  they  show  great 
aptitude  in  other  respects  for  civilized  life. 
Thus  they  continue  to  be  fishers  and  hunters, 
despite  the  fatigue  and  uncertainty  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  and  this  inveterate  instinct  is  far  more 
opposed  to  their  progress  in  civilization  than 
the  more  imaginary  one  of  their  competition 
with  an  excessive  vegetation. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  rainy  season  there 
was  a  tremendous  uproar — tree-frogs,  crickets, 
goat-suckers,  and  owls,  all  joining  to  perform  a 
deafening  concert.  The  croaking  and  hooting 
of  frogs  was  so  loud  that  they  could  not  hear 
one  another's  voice  within  doors.  Ants  and 
termites  came  forth  in  the  winged  state  next 
day.  Mr.  Bates  retreated  to  Para  under  these 
adverse  circumstances,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  an  expedition  up  the  Amazons.  At  this 
epoch  (1849)  steamers  had  not  been  intro- 
duced, and  nearly  all  communication  with  the 
interior  was  by  means  of  sailing  vessels,  and 
the  voyage,  made  in  this  way,  was  tedious  in 
the  extreme.  When  the  regular  east  wind 
blew — the  "vento  gerae,"  or  trade  wind  of  the 
Amazons — sailing-vessels  could  get  along  very 
well ;  but  when  this  failed,  they  were  obliged 
to  remain,  sometimes  many  days  together,  an- 
chored near  the  shore,  or  progress  laboriously 
by  means  of  the  "espia."  This,  where  the 
density  of  vegetation  put  tracking  out  of  the 
question,  was  accomplished  by  sending  forward 
a  cable  by  a  montaria,  which  was  secured  to  a 
tree  or  bough,  and  the  vessel  hauled  up,  and  so 
on,  repeating  the  process.  Anything  more 
tedious  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine.  Mr.  Bates 
obtained  a  passage  in  a  schooner  belonging  to  a 
young  Mestizo,  named  Joao  da  Cunha  Correia, 
who  was  ascending  the  river  on  a  trading  ex- 
pedition. The  channel  by  which  the  passage 
had  to  be  effected  from  the  Para  to  the  Ama- 
zons was  not  more  than  eighty  to  one  hundred 
yards  in  width,  and  was  hemmed  in  by  two 
walls  of  forest,  which  rose  perpendicularly 
from  the  water  to  a  height  of  seventy  or  eighty 
feet.  The  water  was  of  great  and  uniform 
depth,  even  close  to  the  banks.  They  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  in  a  deep  gorge,  and  the  strange 
impression  produced  was  augmented  by  the 
dull  echoes  produced  by  the  voices  of  the  In- 
dian crew  and  the  splash  of  their  paddles. 
This  channel  was  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  it 
took  three  days  and  a  half  in  effecting  the 


passage.  The  extremity  of  the  channel  is 
said  to  be  haunted  by  a  Paje,  or  Indian  wizard, 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  propitiate  by  depositing 
some  article  on  the  spot,  if  the  voyager  wishes 
to  secure  a  safe  return  from  the  "sertao,"  as' 
the  interior  of  the  country  is  called.  Here  the 
trees  were  all  hung  with  rags,  shirts,  straw 
hats,  bunches  of  fruit,  and  so  forth.  The  men 
caught  plenty  of  fish  in  these  channels,  the 
prevailing  kind  being  a  species  of  Loricaria, 
wholly  encased  in  bony  armor.  A  small  alli- 
gator, not  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  is  also 
found  in  the  shallow  creeks. 

The  channel,  on  entering  the  Amazons 
Proper,  formed  a  splendid  reach,  sweeping 
from  southwest  to  northeast,  with  a  horizon  of 
water  and  sky  both  up  stream  and  down.  The 
majestic  river  did  not,  however,  present  the 
lakelike  aspect  which  the  waters  of  the  Para 
and  Tocantins  affect,  but  had  all  the  swing,  bo 
to  speak,  of  a  -vast  flowing  stream.  There,  was 
a  spanking  breeze,  and  the  vessel  bounded 
gaily  over  the  waters.  The  same  evening, 
however,  a  furious  squall  burst  forth,  tearing 
the  waters  into  foam,  and  producing  a  fright- 
ful uproar  in  the  neighboring  forests.  In  half 
an  hour  all  was  again  calm,  and  the  full  moon 
appeared  sailing  in  a  cloudless,  sky. 

The  Amazons  is,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Xingu,  one  of  its  great  tributaries,  ten  miles 
broad,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling 
detention  of  two  days  in  the  sickening  heat, 
becalmed,  the  weather  was  delightful,  the  air 
transparently  clear,  and  the  breeze  cool  and  in- 
vigorating. At  daylight  on  the  6th,  a  chain 
of  blue  hills,  the  Serra  de  Almeyrim,  appeared 
in  the  distance  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 
The  sight  was  most  exhilarating,  after  so  long 
a  sojourn  in  a  flat  country.  The  coast  through- 
out is  described,  however,  as  having  a  most 
desolate  aspect ;  the  forest  is  not  so  varied  as 
on  the  higher  land,  and "  the  water  frontage, 
which,  is  destitute  of  the  green  mantle  of 
climbing  plants  that  form  so  rich  a  decoration 
in  other  parts,  is  encumbered  at  every  step  with 
piles  of  fallen  trees,  peopled  by  white  egrets, 
ghostly  storks  and  solitary  herons.  The  Al- 
meyrim range  is  only  the  first  of  a  long  series  j  a^: 
of  hilly  ranges,  each  having  their  separate 
names,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  steep 
rugged  sides,  destitute  of  trees,  and  clothed 
with  short  herbage,  but  here  and  there  expos-  ll^, 
ing  bare  white  patches.  One  of  these  ranges,  le 
called  the  Paranaquara,  is  remarkable  for  its 
flat  tops.  The  valley,  or  river  plain,  is  con-!  ra^ 
tracted  to  its  narrowest  breadth  in  this  hilly m\ 
region,  being  only  from  four  to  five  mileslie^ 
broad.  In  no  other  part  of  the  river  do  the!  \\ 
highlands  on  each  side  approach  so  closely.  Ijet 
Beyond,  they  gradually  recede,  and  the  width  }%; 
of  the  river  valley  consequently  increases,  until  fpri£ 
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in  the  central  parts  of  the  Upper  Amazons  it 
is  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

Santarem,  a  beautifully  situated  town,  which 
Mr.  Bates  made  his  headquarters  for  no  less 
than  three  years,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ta- 
bajos,  and,  although  four  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea,  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  heavy  ton- 
nage coming  straight  from  the  Atlantic.  There 
is  plenty  of  land  here,  and  the  Tabajos  opens 
a  direct  way  into  the  heart  of  the  mining  prov- 
inces of  interior  Brazil.  But  where  is  the 
population  to  come  from,  inquires  Mr.  Bates, 
to  develop  the  resources  of  this  fine  country  ? 
At  present,  the  district,  within  a  radius  of 
twenty-five  miles,  contains  barely  six  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants  •  behind  the  town  the 
country  is  uninhabited,  and  jaguars  roam 
nightly  close  up  to  the  ends  of  the  suburban 
streets.  This  while  other  countries  are  groan- 
ing under  the  necessity  of  contributing  to  the 
support  of  an  excessive  population.  The  ten- 
dency of  mankind  is  to  culminate,  instead  of 
wisely  distributiing  itself  amidst  virgin  lands, 
forests  and  waters.  The  progress  in  such  re- 
gions is,  hence,  of  an  almost  geological  slow- 
ness. 

(To  be  continued  ) 
MORAL  ENERGY. 

Moral  energy,  or  constancy  of  purpose,  seems 
to  be  less  properly  an  independent  power  of 
the  mind  than  a  mode  of  action,  by  which  its 
various  powers  operate  with  effect.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  enters  more  largely,  per- 
haps, than  mere  talent,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, into  the  formation  of  what  is  called  char- 
acter, and  is  often  confounded  by  the  vulgar 
with  talent  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life,  indeed,  it  is  more  ser- 
viceable than  brilliant  parts;  while,  in  the 
more  important,  these  latter  are  of  little  weight 
without  it,  evaporating  only  in  brief  and  barren 
flashes,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye  by  their 
splendor,  but  pass  away  and  are  forgotten. 

The  importance  of  moral  energy  is  felt  not 
only  where  it  would  be  expected,  in  the  con- 
cerns of  active  life,  but  in  those  more  exclusively 
\\.  )f  an  intellectual  character,  in  deliberative 
Tiej  (assemblies,  for  example,  where  talent,  as  usually 
inderstood,  might  be  supposed  to  assert  an  ab- 
lute  supremacy,  but  where  it  is  invariably 
ade  to  bend  to  the  controlling  influence  of 
his  principle.    No  man  destitute  of  it  can  be 
he  leader  of  a  party ;  while  there  are  few 
eaders,  probably,  who  do  not  number  in  their 
anks  minds  from  which  they  would  be  com- 
elled  to  shrink  in  a  contest  for  purely  intel- 
3ctual  pre-eminence. 

This  energy  of  purpose  presents  itself  in  a 
et  more  imposing  form  when  stimulated  by 
)me  intense  passion,  as  ambition,  or  the  nobler 
rinciple  of  patriotism  or  religion;  when  the 
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soul,  spurning  vulgar  considerations  of  interest, 
is  ready  to  do  and  to  dare  all  for  conscience' 
sake ;  when,  insensible  alike  to  all  this  world 
can  give  or  take  away,  it  loosens  itself  from 
the  gross  ties  which  bind  it  to  earth,  and,  how- 
ever humble  its  powers  in  every  other  point  of 
view,  attains  a  grandeur  and  elevation,  which 
genius  alone,  however  gifted,  can  never  reach. 
But  it  is  when  associated  with  exalted  genius, 
and  under  the  action  of  the  potent  principles 
above  mentioned  that  this  moral  energy  con- 
veys an  image  of  power  which  approaches 
nearer  than  anything  else  on  earth  to  that  of  a 
divine  intelligence.  It  is,  indeed,  such  agents 
that  Providence  selects  for  the  accomplishment 
of  those  great  revolutions  by  which  the  world 
is  shaken  to  its  foundations,  new  and  more 
beautiful  systems  erected,  and  the  human  mind 
carried  forward  at  a  single  stride  in  the  career 
of  improvement,  farther  than  it  had  advanced 
for  centuries.  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed 
that  this  powerful  agency  is  sometimes  for  evil, 
as  well  as  for  good.  The  direction  of  the  im- 
pulse, differing  in  the  same  individual  under 
different  circumstances,  can  alone  determine 
whether  he  shall  be  the  scourge  or  the  bene- 
factor of  his  species. — Prescott. 


Extracts  from  Descriptive  Letters  of 
H.  W.  Beecher. 

No  description  can  well  exaggerate  the  ex- 
traordinary scenes  of  Lucerne  Lake.  The  only 
fault  is  that  one  is  not  large  enough  to  take  in 
all  the  enjoyment  that  it  gives.  I  am  overfull, 
and  fall  off  from  new  views  and  ever  changing 
beauty.  As  much  as  by  anything  else  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  places  deemed  habitable  and  ac- 
tually inhabited.  On  the  sides  of  mountains, 
on  the  edges  of  precipices,  upon  steeps  which 
the  children  of  the  plains  would  hesitate  to 
climb  as  a  feat  of  daring,  are  seen  not  single 
cottages  alone,  but  groups  of  them,  and  large 
neighborhoods.  Indeed,  half  the  people  of 
Switzerland  seem  to  love  to  live  on  shelves,  and 
I  suppose  they  can  crawl  along  perpendicular 
places  by  some  such  provision  as  flies  have  ; 
otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  ascend 
and  descend.  And  how  children  are  ever 
brought  up,  I  can't  imagine.  I  should  expect 
four  out  of  five,  the  moment  they  stepped  out 
of  the  door,  to  fall  down  in  some  lake  or  gorge. 
Yet,  the  population  continues  to  increase  and 
maintain  its  numbers.  They  are  children  of 
the  air !  They  are  forever  surrounded  by 
mountains,  than  which  nothing  is  more  beauti- 
ful and  nothing  more  sublime,  except  the  clouds 
that  solemnly  sweep  their  tops,  and  hold  mys- 
terious communion  with  them ! 

******** 

I  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  the 
common  people  of  Italy.    Something  is  to  be 
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subtracted  from  my  favorable  impressions  on 
account  of  the  contrast  between  them  and  that 
most  wretched  of  all  populations,  the  laboring 
classes  of  Southern  Switzerland.  I  was  sick  at 
heart  at  the  condition  of  this  people.  The  wo- 
men are  beasts  of  bnrden.  The  men  are  over- 
worked. The  very  children  seem  prematurely 
old.  I  saw  women  at  work  in  the  fields  even 
in  France ;  but  it  was  harvest  work.  In  Swit- 
zerland I  found  them  digging  over  dung-heaps, 
collecting  manure  in  the  woods,  packing  it  in 
baskets  on  their  back,  to  the  fields.  I  saw 
girls  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  at  work  with 
teams  of  bulls,  which  they  were  driving,  and 
in  one  case  I  saw  a  woman  working  at  a  cart  har- 
nessed with  an  ox  !  Aged  people  had  neither 
dignity  nor  serenity.  It  affected  my  spirits.  I 
dreaded  to  look  upon  a  comely  young  maiden, 
for  I  perceived  the  hideous  change  that  was  to 
come  upon  her — when  she  should  hobble  about, 
a  skinny  and  eyesore  old  hag,  unfit  to  labor, 
but  forced  to  it  by  the  inexorable  tyranny  of 
poverty  !  When,  then,  I  had  crossed  into  Italy, 
I  was  as  one  in  a  new  world.  The  common 
people  seemed  happy.  They  laughed  and  chat- 
ted ;  they  returned  your  greeting  with  good-na- 
tured kindness.  If  there  is  not  a  grand  future 
for  Northern  Italy,  it  will  be  because  educa- 
tion and  liberty  are  withheld  from  them.  But 
they  are  a  noble  stock.  Their  brains  are  large, 
and  their  heads  well  organized.  They  have 
grand  bodies,  strong  and  well  developed.  1 
have  not  in  all  my  travels  seen  a  common  peo- 
ple of  such  promise  as  these  Italian  people. 
And  I  am  informed  that  facts  do  not  belie  these 
favorable  appearances.  I  am  bound  to  say  also, 
that  I  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  the 
appearance  of  the  monks  and  priests  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  As  a  general  rule,  they 
have  appeared  to  be  clear-faced,  intelligent,  and 
sincere  men.  Only  once  or  twice  did  we  meet 
the  legendary  type  of  monk — round,  fat,  and 
worldly.  In  Switzerland  and  in  Northern  Italy 
the  general  impression  produced  upon  me  by 
the  priests  has  been  highfy  favorable  to  them. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  7,  1863. 


We  have  just  received  extracts  from  the 
Minutes  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and  though 
somewhat  out  of  time  they  may  still  be  of 
interest. 


Died,  At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Caleb 
Way,  in  Pike  township,  Clearfield  county,  Pa.,  on 
the  10th  of  10th  month,  1863,  Hannah  Cleaver,  in  the 
78th  year  of  her  age,  for  many  years  a  member  and 
elder  of  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  At  her  residence,  Harrisonville,  Gloucester 
county,  N.  J.,  the  15th  of  10th  month,  1863,  after 
several  days  of  severe  illness,  from  disease  of  the 
heart,  Hannah  E.,  wife  of  George  Horner,  and 
daughter  of  Samuel  Lippincott,  of  Woodbury,  in  the 
31st  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Pilesgrove 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  his  residence,  in  Camden  county,  N.  J., 

the  18th  of  8th  month,  1863,  Barclay  Couper,  a 
member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting,  in  his  63d 
year. 

Married,  On  the  22d  ult.,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Joseph  Palmer,  of  Edge- 
wood,  to  Anna  R.  Paxson,  of  Attleborough,  both  of 
Bucks  co.,  Penna. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  Pro- 
moting subscriptions  to  Friends'  Educational  As- 
sociation will  be  held  on  Sixth-day  morning,  13th 
inst.,  at  11  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Clerk. 


An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  Friends'  Educational  Association  will  be  held  at 
Race  Street  Meeting  House  (Monthly  Meeting  room), 
Philadelphia,  on  Second-day,  the  9th  instant,  at  7 
o'clock.  William  Dorsey,  Clerk. 


MODERATION. 


Finish,  exactness,  refinement,  are  commonly 
desired  in  the  works  of  man,  owing  both  to 
their  difficulty  of  accomplishment,  and  conse- 
quent expression  of  care  and  power,  and  from 
their  greater  resemblance  to  the  working  of 
God,  whose.  "  absolute  exactness/'  says  Hook- 
er, "  all  things  imitate,  by  tending  to  that 
which  is  most  exquisite  in  every  particular." 
This  finish  is  not  a  part  or  constituent  of  beau- 
ty, but  the  full  and  ultimate  rendering  of  it, 
so  that  it  is  an  idea  connected  only  with  the 
works  of  men,  for  all  the  works  of  Deity  are 
finished  with  the  same,  that  is,  infinite  care  and 
completiou;  and  so  what  degrees  of -beauty  ex- 
ist among  them  can  in  no  way  be  dependent  JH 
upon  this  source,  inasmuch  as  there  are  between 
them  no  degree  of  care. 

But  the  least  appearance  of  violence  or  ex- 
travagance, of  the  want  of  moderation  and  re- 
straint, is,  I  think,  destructive  of  all  beauty 
whatsoever  in  everything — color,  form,  motion, 
language,  or  thought — giving  rise  to  that  which 
in  color  we  call  glaring,  in  form  inelegant,  in 
motion  ungraceful,  in  language  coarse,  in 
thought  undisciplined,  in  all  unchastened. — 
Ruskin. 


LITERARY 


THE 


"  pilgrim's 


HISTORY  OF 
PROGRESS. 

It  attained  quick  popularity.  The  first  edi- 
tion was  "  Printed  for  Nath.  Ponder,  at  the 
Peacock  in  the  Poultry,  1678,"  and  before  theK 
year  closed  a  second  edition  was  called  for.  In 
the  four  following  years  it  was  reprinted  six 
times.    The  eighth  edition,  which  contains  the 
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last  improvements  made  by  the  author,  was 
published  in  1682,  the  ninth  in  1684,  and  the 
tenth  in  1685.  In  Scotland  and  the  colonies 
it  was  even  more  popular  than  in  England. 
Bunyan  tells  that  in  New  England  his  dream 
was  the  daily  subject  of  conversation  of  thou- 
sands, and  was  thought  worthy  to  appear  in  the 
most  superb  binding.  It  had  numerous  ad- 
mirers, too,  in  Holland,  and  among  the  Hugue- 
nots in  France.  Yet  the  favor  and  the  enor- 
mous circulation  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress'' 
was  limited  to  those  who  read  for  religious  edi- 
fication and  made  no  pretense  to  critical  taste. 
When  the  literari  spoke  of  the  book,  it  was 
usually  with  contempt.  Swift  observes,  in  his 
"Letter  to  a  Young  Divine":  "I  have  been 
entertained  and  more  informed  by  a  few  pages 
in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  than  by  a  long  dis- 
course upon  the  will  and  intellect,  and  simple 
and  complex  ideas  ; "  but  we  apprehend  the  re- 
mark was  designed  rather  to  depreciate  meta- 
physics than  to  exalt  Bunyan.  Young,  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts,"  coupled  Bunyan's  prose 
with  D'Urfe's  doggerel,  and  in  the  "  Spiritual 
Quixotte "  the  adventures  of  Christian  are 
classed  with  those  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  and 
John  Hickathrift.  But  the  most  curious  evi- 
dence of  the  rank  assigned  to  Bunyan  in  the 
eighteenth  century  appears  in  Cowper's  couplet, 
written  so  lato  as  1782  : 

"I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame." 

It  was  only  with  the  growth  of  purer  and 
more  catholic  principles  of  criticism  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present,  that  the  popular  verdict  was  af- 
firmed, and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  registered 
imong  the  choicest  of  English  classics.  With 
ilmost  every  Christmas  there  now  appears  one 
more  editions  of  the  Pilgrim,  sumptuous  in 
ypography,  paper,  and  binding,  and  illustrated 
y  favorite  artists.    Ancient  editions  are  sought 
or  by  collectors ;  but,  strange  to  say,  only  one 
erfect  copy  of  1678  is  known  to  be  extant. 
)riginally  published  for  one  shilling,  it  was 
ought  a  few  years  ago,  by  H.  S.  Holford, 
f  Tetbury,  in  its  old  sheepskin  cover,  for 
venty  guineas.    It  is  probable  that,  if  offered 
i^ain  for  sale,  it  would  fetch  twice  or  thrice 
nat  sum. — Book  of  Days. 


Hnutes  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
held  at  Salem,  by  adjournments,  from  the 
Slst  of  Eighth  month,  to  the  3d  of  the  Ninth, 
inclusive,  1863. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  several 
arters  constituting  this  meeting ;  and,  upon 
iling  the  names  of  representatives  therein,  all 
re  present  except  three  ;  for  the  absence  of 
o  of  them  satisfactory  reasons  were  given. 
Minutes  were  produced  and  read  for  the 


following  Friends  who  are  in  attendance  with 
us : 

For  Benjamin  Hallowell,  a  minister  from 
Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting,  Maryland. 

For  James  Jackson,  a  minister  from  Sads- 
bury  Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

For  Abigail  Jackson,  an  elder  from  the  same 
meeting. 

For  Thos.  Foulke,  a  minister  from  New 
York  Monthly  Meeting. 

Jonathan  T.  Shaw,  George  Cope  and  Samuel 
England  were  appointed  to  unite  with  women 
Friends,  in  preparing  returning  minutes  for 
Friends  in  attendance  with  us,  with  minutes 
from  within  the  limits  of  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, and  produce  them  to  a  future  sitting,  if 
way  opens. 

Epistles  were  received  from  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, Genesee  and  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, which  were  read,  and  the  contents  there- 
of were  edifying  and  acceptable  to  us  :  and  we 
were  informed  that  the  epistle  from  Indiana 
was  received  by  the  corresponding  committee, 
but  through  mistake  failed  to  be  presented. 

The  following  Friends,  viz. :  Ezekiel  Roberts, 
Nathan  P.  Grissell,  Lot  Gregg,  Joseph  Mead, 
Thomas  E.  Hogue,  Jacob  Paxson,  Samuel  S. 
Tomlinson,  Joseph  Cope,  Cyrus  Hall,  Wilmer 
Walton  and  William  Nichols  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  essay  of  an  epistle  to 
be  sent  to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which 
we  correspond,  and  produce  it  to  a  future  sit- 
ting. 

David  Battin,  Henry  Pickering,  Abner 
Hogue  and  Amor  Nichols  are  appointed  to 
settle  with  the  treasurer,  and  report  to  a  future 
sitting  what  sum,  if  any,  will  be  proper  to  be 
raised  the  ensuing  year :  also,  propose  the 
name  of  a  Friend  to  serve  this  meeting  as 
treasurer. 

The  representatives  are  directed  to  confer  to- 
gether at  the  rise  of  this  sitting,  and  propose  to 
next  a  Friend  to  serve  this  meeting  as  clerk, 
and  one  to  assist  him.  „ 

Then  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

Third  of  the  week,  and  1st  of  Ninth  month, 
near  the  time  adjourned  to,  the  meeting 
gathered. 

Nathan  P.  Grissell,  on  behalf  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, proposed  Joseph  S.  Hartley  for 
clerk,  and  Samuel  S.  Tomlinson  to  assist  him  ; 
who,  being  separately  considered,  were  united 
with,  and  accordingly  appointed  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  queries  were  all  read,  with  the  "answers 
from  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings,  from 
which  a  summary  was  taken,  as  nearly  represent- 
ing our  condition : 

Summary  of  Annual  Answers. 

1st.  Pike    Run   Meeting  for  Worship  a 
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branch  of  West  Land  Monthly  Meeting,  laid 
down. 

2d.  Schools  are  encouraged,  but  none  under 
the  care  of  Friends. 

3d.  The  queries  appear  to  have  been  read 
and  answered,  except  -one  instance  of  omission 
in  one  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  committee  appointed  last  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  visit  Redstone  Quarter,  in  respect  to 
laying  down  that  meeting,  made  the  following 
report,  which  was  united  with,  and  that  meet- 
ing discontinued  accordingly  : 
To  the  next  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  to 
be  held  at  Salem  : 

We,  the  committee  appointed  last  year  to 
attend  the  laying  down  of  Redstone  Quarterly 
Meeting,  report  that  eight  of  our  number  at- 
tended that  meeting,  on  the  third  of  Eleventh 
month,  1862,  and  were  led  to  give  Friends  some 
advice  and  assistance  in  accomplishing  the  same 
at  that  time  ;  also,  encouraging  them  to  continue 
their  Monthly  Meeting,  which  is  now  attached 
to  Salem  Quarter. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  3d  of 
Eleventh  month,  1862. 

Joseph  Mead, 
Ann  Packer. 
It  was  proposed  and  united  with,  that  the 
Meetings  for  Public  Worship  on  First  and 
Fourth  days,  (during  the  Yearly  Meeting,) 
gather  at  10  o'clock  :  and  also  united  with, 
that  the  time  of  the  first  gathering  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  be 
published,  which  is  at  10  o'clock  on  Seventh- 
day  preceding  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  that  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  the  same  day  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Then  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  on  Fifth-day 
morning  next. 

Fifth  of  the  week  and  3c?  of  the  month,  near  the 
time  adjourned  to,  the  meeting  gathered. 
The  committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
to  settle  with  the  treasurer,  made  the  following 
report,  viz.: 

We,  the  committee  appointed  to  settle  with 
the  treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  after  ex- 
amining his  accounts  and  vouchers,  find  them 
correct — and  that  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars 
and  thirty-five  cents  has  been  expended  since 
last  year.  We  also  find  the  sum  of  fifty-nine 
dollars  and  nineteen  cents  remaining  in  his 
hands — the  quotas  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
being  all  paid  in.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to 
raise  any  money  the  ensuing  year.  We  also 
propose  the  name  of  Samuel  S.  Tomlinson  as 
treasurer ;  all  of  which  we  submit  to  the  meet- 
ing- 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  Ninth 
month  1st,  1863. 

Henry  F.  Pickering, 
Abner  Hogue. 


Which  was  approved,  and  Samuel  S.  Tom- 
linson appointed  treasurer  :  but  the  subject  of 
some  repairs  being  necessary  for  the  meeting 
house  in  Salem,  being  introduced,  it  was  united 
with  that  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  be  raised  the 
coming  year  towards  defraying  the  expense 
thereof. 

The  subject  was  introduced  of  having  a  Meet- 
ing for  Worship  on  First-day  afternoon,  at  the 
time  of  holding  our  Yearly  Meeting ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting  for 
further  consideration. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  introduced  their 
minutes  for  the  past  year,  which  were  read,  and 
the  action  of  that  meeting  approved:  and  to 
supply  the  place  of  Nathan  Thomas,  a  member 
of  that  meeting  who  has  removed  without  the 
limits,  Newton  Thomas  was  appointed. 

And  this  meeting  uniting  in  confirming  the 
judgment  of  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, the  clerk  is  directed  to  furnish  Stillwater 
Quarterly  Meeting  with  a  copy  of  this  minute. 

The  committee  to  prepare  an  essay  of  epistle 
produced  one,  which  was  read  and  united  with, 
and  the  clerk  is  directed  to  sign  it  on  behalf  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  corresponding  committee 
is  instructed  to  send  a  copy  thereof  to  each  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  corres- 
pond. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
to  prepare  returning  minutes  for  Friends  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  produced  them,  which 
were  approved,  and  the  clerk  is  directed  to  sign 
them  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  and  furnish 
each  with  a  copy. 

The  following,  as  embracing  a  portion  of  the 
exercises  of  this  meeting,  was  united  with,  to 
be  published  with  the  minutes  : 

The  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society,  as 
brought  into  view  by  the  reading  of  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries  from  the  subordinate 
branches,  elicited  lively  exercises  on  the  im- 
portant subjects  embraced  therein,  prominent 
among  which,  the  reasonable  duty  of  present- 
ing our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  at  our  meetings 
for  public  social  divine  worship,  was  impres- 
sively and  feelingly  adverted  to,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  after  a  qualification  to  hold 
them  in  the  power  of  God,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  living  meetings,  evincing,  not  only 
by  our  countenances,  but  also  by  conduct  and 
and  conversation  in  our  goings  forth,  that  we! 
have  been  with  Jesus.  Such  a  state  of  things 
it1  is  believed,  would  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
uniting  and  cementing  us  together,  inducing  i 
desire  frequently  to  mingle  in  such  communion 
Thus,  by  the  drawing  cords  of  His  love,  w< 
would  long  for.  meeting-day  to  come,  and  tin 
aged,  middle-aged,  as  well  atf  the  beloved  youth 
would  be  seen  assembling,  of  one  accord  and  ii 
one  place,  and  our  meetings  for  worship  onc< 
more  assume  their  ancient  beauty. 
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A  lively  exercise  has  been  felt  and  expressed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  young  and  rising  genera- 
tion, a  number  of  whom  have  encouraged  us 
by  their  presence  and  solid  deportment.  We 
fervently  desire  that  they  may  be  trained  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  that 
by  frequent  retirement  to  wait  upon  the  Father 
of  all  our  mercies,  the  reading  of  the  scriptures 
of  truth  and  other  good  books,  and  tbe  salutary 
restraints  of  parental  care,  they  may  be  pre- 
served from  the  snares  of  a  world 'that  lieth  in 
wickedness.  The  call  appears  to  be  loud  for  a 
zealous  watchfulness  against  the  specious  trans- 
formations of  the  enemy,  during  the  present 
excited  state  of  our  beloved  country.  We  are 
beset  on  every  hand  with  the  seductions  of  a 
popular  but  false  standard  of  moral  training, 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  simplicity,  and 
calculated  to  sap  the  vitality  of  the  self-deny- 
ing religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Our  long  cherished  testimony  against  slavery 
still  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  deep  interest 
and  solicitude  to  us,  believing  as  we  do  that 
this  great  wrong  to  man  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  our  national  troubles. 

Our  righteous  testimony  against  war  also 
elicited  much  exercise,  and  powerful  testimo- 
nies were  borne,  setting  forth  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  principles  of  peace,  as  exemplified 
in  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  blessed  Jesus ; 
and  Friends  were  encouraged  to  greater  dedica- 
tion and  faithfulness  in  the  support  of  this 
righteous  testimony,  in  this  dark  hour  of  our 
national  existence.  The  righteous  in  all  ages 
have  been  sustained,  and  such,  we  believe, 
will  continue  to  be  the  case.  He  whose  promises 
are  yea  and  amen  forever,  will  continue  to  keep 
that  man  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  staid 
on  Him. 

Jacob  Paxson,  Jonathan  T.  Shaw  and  Wil- 
mer  Walton  are  appointed  to  assist  the  clerks 
in  revising  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  and, 
after  examining  the  proof-sheets,  have  five 
hundred  copies  printed,  including  the  epistles 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  distribute  to 
the  Quarterly  Meetings  in  the  usual  proportion, 
iud  call  on  the  treasurer  for  the  amount  of 
expense. 

Having  been  dipped  into  a  good  measure  of 
iivine  love,  during  the  several  sittings  of  this 
and  neeting,  enabling  us  to  transact  the  business 
t*e  thereof  in  much  brotherly  feeling  and  conde- 
scension, and  experiencing  this  divine  covering 
in  o  overshadow  us,  conclude  to  meet  at  Mount 
pj  feasant  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  so  per- 
aitted. 

Joseph  S.  Hartley,  Clerk. 
[^  As  the  same  subjects  of  general  interest  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  Men's  and  Women's 
Jleetings,  we  give  only  a  summary  of  the  excr- 


We  have  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of 
our  Heavenly  Parent,  who  has  again  permitted 
us  to  assemble  together,  and  be  made  partakers 
of  that  heavenly  banquet  which  has  been  so 
bountifully  spread  for  our  refreshment;  and, 
although  many  discouragements  are  our  portion, 
and  we  feel  ready  to  faint  by  the  way — having 
had  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept, 
without  much  visible  effect,  we  yet  feel  that  we 
are  not  forsaken  by  the  Most  High  God  ;  and 
notwithstanding  we  had  to  experience  great 
poverty  in  the  early  part  of  this  meeting,  and 
the  language  seemed  applicable — "  The  chil- 
dren are  crying  for  bread,  and  none  to  give 
them," — we  have  witnessed  something  as  the 
people  did  formerly,  when  beset  on  every  hand, 
and  were  ready  to  faint  for  food,  they  were  told 
on  the  morrow  there  should  be  plenty,  and 
many  doubted  it  as  being  impossible  j  but  they 
saw  it  verified  ;  the  enemy  had  fled,  leaving 
stores  of  provisions  :  and  we  have  known  a 
partaking  of  living  bread,  and  have  drank  of 
the  waters  of  life,  the  cloud  has  been  removed 
from  the  tabernacle,  and  we  have  journeyed 
forward,  thus  feeling  it  to  be  assuredly  verified 
in  our  present  experience — for  have  we  not 
been  heard  and  relieved  of  the  apparent  apathy 
that  pervaded  our  midst  ?  But  poverty  of 
spirit  is  permitted,  that  we  may  feel  the  abun- 
dance of  His  grace,  and  the  fullness  of  Al- 
mighty Power.  Our  dear  young  sisters,  for 
whom  we  feel  deep  solicitude,  have  been  affec- 
tionately entreated  to  close  in  with  the  offers  of 
divine  love  and  mercy,  extended  to  them,  whilst 
the  day  of  visitation  is  lengthened ;  and  we  have 
been  comforted  in  viewing  the  solid  deport- 
ment and  attention,  of  many  now  present,  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  as  "  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,  found  after  many  days." 

We  have  also  been  feelingly  reminded  of  the 
necessity  of  that  state  of  humility  and  self- 
abasement,  whereby  we  may  be  fitted  to  re- 
ceive the  gentle  intimations  of  love  offered  by 
the  divine  hand,  ever  watching  over  us  for 
good;  that  the  intent  of  His  fatherly  regard 
may  be  carried  out  for  our  happiness  and  pre- 
servation through  time  and  in  eternity,  and 
that  a  just  appreciation  be  felt  of  His  abound- 
ing love  for  the  workmanship  of  His  holy 
hands,  and,  also,  of  the  necessity  of  being  alive 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  precious  youth,  by 
a  more  strict  adherence  to  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Friends  for  their  right  edu- 
cation in  the  direction  toward  good,  whereby 
the  crown  of  joy  may  be  their  permanent  re- 
ward. "  Defer  not  till  to-morrow  the  labor  of 
to-day,"  has  been  proclaimed  in  our  midet,  that 
we  may  not  say  to  ourselves,  "  four  months, 
and  then  cometh  harvest;"  for  will  not  a  better 
and  more  attentive  observation  convince  us  that 
the  fields  are  already  whitened  and  the  harvest 
at  hand  ?  and  the  laborers,  are  they  ready  to 
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put  shoulder  to  the  work,  and  garner  that 
which  has  been  so  bountifully  bestowed  for  the 
nourishment  of  our  spiritual  life  and  growth, 
and  by  being  thus  earnest  at  the  work,  will  they 
not  receive  an  abundant  and  abiding  reward  ? — 
for  the  yoke  of  obedience  is  easy  and  the  bur- 
den is  light. 

The  unity  of  feeling  and  exercise  which  has 
prevailed,  during  the  several  sittings  of  this 
meeting,  has  been  grateful  cause  of  thankful- 
ness, and  our  hearts  have  been  made  to  over- 
flow with  gratitude  for  the  many  blessings  and 
favors  conferred  upon  us ;  and  we  have  been 
enabled  to  transact  the  business  of  the  meeting 
in  much  harmony  and  sisterly  condescension. 

We  now  conclude  to  meet  at  the  usual  time 
next  year,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  if  consistent  with 
the  divine  will. 

Mary  Ann  Updegraff,  Clerk. 


HINTS  TO  MOTHERS. 


While  a  mother  needs  to  guard  her  children 
carefully  from  the  many  temptations  to  vanity 
which  will  beset  them  from  the  very  cradle, 
she  cannot  be  too  choice  and  scrupulous  in 
having  their  surroundings  those  which  will  re- 
fine and  cultivate  the  taste  and  feelings.  Every- 
thing which  will  do  violence  to  good  taste  and 
refinement,  and  promote  coarseness  and  careless- 
ness of  manners  should  be  most  carefully  avoid- 
ed, even  in  their  most  secluded  hours.  Yet 
there  are  homes  whose  parlors  are  highly  adorn- 
ed, where  the  private  apartments  are  all  in 
confusion,  and  where  convenience  and  tasteful 
arrangements  are  the  last  things  thought  of. 
Children  take  in,  with  the  atmosphere  of  such 
a  home,  the  principle  which  governs  it,  and  it 
will  run  through  all  their  after  life.  "  No 
matter  what  we  are,  so  that  we  show  off*  well." 
Hypocrisy  is  its  foundation,  and  it  pervades  all 
departments  of  the  character. 

It  costs  little  to  make  a  home  tasteful  and 
cheerful,  if  only  the  heart  is  in  it.  Abundant 
pictures  on  the  nursery  walls,  be  they  ever  so 
simple,  if  they  only  tell  some  sweet  story ;  a 
pot  of  flowers  in  the  window  j  a  hanging  basket 
or  two,  even  if  made  of  a  cocoanut  shell,  with 
graceful  vines  winding  around  the  strings  that 
suspend  it ;  a  few  pretty  shrubs  in  the  yard, 
though  the  space  be  ever  so  scanty ;  a  rose- 
bush or  two  by  the  doorway,  and,  if  possible, 
trees  about  your  dwelling ;  all  these  are  refin- 
ing agencies,  which  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  hearts  of  your  children.  Let  them  help 
you  in  little  tasteful  works,  some  rainy  day 
when  you  can  spare  the  time.  Teach  them  to 
make  a  little  frame  of  shell-work,  or  even  acorn 
cups,  pine  cones,  parti-colored  corn,  and  the 
like,  and  see  if  a  little  picture  set  in  it  will  not 
afford  them  greater  enjoyment  than  the  most 
costly,  gilded  work  of  art  you  could  buy  them. 
Glo  out  into  the  wild  woods  with  them,  and 


help  to  gather  pretty  mosses  and  old  gray 
lichens  for  a  moss-basket  or  home-conservatory. 
All  these  simple  arts  which  make  home  beau- 
tiful, are  well  worth  cultivation — a  thousand 
times  more  valuable  than  the  most  elaborately 
embroidered  skirts  and  braided  mantles.  Here, 
as  in  every  thing  else,  "  wisdom  is  profitable  to 
direct."  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  excellent 
woman  Solomon  describes,  had  a  beautiful, 
tasteful  home  for  those  children  who  "  arose  up 
and  called  her  blessed,"  and  the  husband  who 
praised  her. — N.  Y.  Chronicle. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
IMPORTANCE  OF  MAINTAINING  THE  TESTIMO- 
NY AGAINST  WAR. 

The  object  of  Friends'  organization  was  no 
less  important  than  good, — 1st,  to  promote  in 
its  members  piety  and  virtue,  and  a  stable  pres- 
ervation in  the  truth  •  and  2dly,  by  associated 
influence  and  combined  action,  to  diffuse, 
through  the  community,  and  the  family  of  man 
at  large,  more  advantageously,  and  affectionate- 
ly, the  Christian  religion,  which  they  had  pro- 
fessedly espoused. 

Man  has  not  been  wanting  in  proving  him 
self  a  fallible  being:  uniting  in  associations 
and  assuming  a  good  profession,  was  found  to 
be  but  an  imperfect  security  against  error, 
which,  it  was  found,  was  still  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  provided  for.  This  no  doubt  gave 
rise  to  disciplinary  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  object  of  this  association. 

In  forming  the  discipline,  much  care  was 
manifested,  that  in  all  its  parts  it  should  be  in 
strict  conformity  with  sound  morality,  and  the 
fundamental  principle  of  their  profession  :  at 
the  same  time  leaving  the  way  open  for  amend 
ment,  should  circumstances  and  experience 
seem  to  demand  it.  A  society  thus  organized 
for  church  government,  with  rules  approved  by 
its  members,  and  distinguished  for  its  display 
of  brotherly  kindness,  and  efforts  to  restore  of- 
fenders if  possible,  and  only  to  release  them 
when  the  necessity  and  the' offender's  own  actsj 
had  placed  him  in  a  position,  that  society  could 
be  no  longer  useful  to  them,  or  they  to  society 
seems  to  bring  each  member  under  deep  obli 
gations  to  dwell  so  near  the  witness  for  God  ii 
themselves,  as  not  to  become  transgressors  ofl 
this,  their  own  mild,  Christian,  salutary  discip 
line. 

The  history  of  our  Society  abundantly  show 
that  in  the  same  degree  that  its  influentia 
members  have,  at  different  periods,  become  in 
different,  touching  our  testimonies,  and  th 
prompt  maintainance  of  discipline,  decline  ha 
gained  ground — can  we  now  look  for  any  thin,' 
different?  if  we  do,  we  shall  look  in  vain. 

•  Friends  have  had  a  day  of  outward  prosper!  ^ 
ty,  and  been  for  a  long  time  very  much  exemp 
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from  military  demands,  and  this  favor  has  been 
enjoyed  at  little  more  sacrifice  than  retaining 
the  name  of  a  Friend.   The  case  is  different 
now;  a  great  change  has  taken  place — our 
country  is  involved  in  a  bloody  civil  war.  This 
has  found  Friends  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  with  a  diversity  of  views,  and 
where  their  proper  position  should  be,  to  de- 
cline active  compliance  with  military  demands ; 
some,  in  the  present  case,  even  appear  to  con- 
clude that  the  provocation  for  war  out- balances 
its  evils.    Hence  arms  are  taken  up  by  some 
and  others  pay  in  lieu  of  the  service,  and  plead 
necessity  for  so  doing.    Now  what  shall  be 
done?  This  to  many  minds,  I  doubt  not,  is  a 
very  interesting  query.    Some,  in  looking  at 
the  subject,  may  conclude,  it  is  involved  in 
many  difficulties  on  every  hand ;  and  that,  in 
view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  state 
of  our  society,  it  is  better  for  the  preservation 
of  its  members  in  unity  among  themselves,  and 
in  order  best  to  promote  the  good  of  the  whole, 
that  these  violations  of  our  testimony,  and  dis- 
cipline, against  war,  should  be  unnoticed  until 
the  storm  of  war  shall  pass  away.    This  to  a 
certain  class,  may  seem  a  charitable,  easy  way 
>f  getting  on,  in  a  difficult  case.    But  we  might 
we\\  ask  such,  what  they  do  with  those  heart- 
jitirring  convictions  of  truth,  upon  which  Friends' 
lisapproval  of  all  wars,  at  all  times,  is  based  ? 
j.re  they  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket  for  the  time 
ieing  ?  we  are  told  that  "  men  do  not  light  a 
andle  and  hide  it."    Might  not  a  discerning 
omm unity  justly  conclude,  that  Friends  had 
uite  an  accommodating  religion,  if,  at  their 
9nvenience,  they  could  lay  aside  or  assume  a 
jstimony  against  war  ? 

This  distinguishing  Christian  testimony  has 
Held  a  prominent  place  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
^'  om  its  first  rise ;  and  at  various  periods,  and 
1  various  occasions,  its  authority  and  validity 
is  been  put  to  severe  tests,  that  have  added 
uch  outward  corroborative  evidence,  that  its 
igin  is  from  a  law  divine.    Will  the  present 
neration  permit  such  a  rich  inheritance  to 
em|riadle  in  their  hands  ?  If  not,  was  there  ever 
ime  in  which  our  society  was  more  loudly 
led  upon  to  present,  in  regard  to  this  testi- 
fy, an  unbroken  front,  all  its  members,  by 
icept  and  example,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
ige  :  "  I  am  a  Christian  and  cannot  fight." 
not  the  present  prosecution  of  war  measures 
our  country  a  test,  that  is  to  prove  the  sin- 
ity    of    Friends'    conscientious  scruples 
bo]!  inst  bearing  arms,  and  if  so,  is  it  then  a  time 
flf  :>ecially  for  influential  members)  to  indulge 
mconcern,  with  the  most  palpable  cases  of 
ations  of  this  testimony  staring  us  full  in 
face? 

f  this  dignified  testimony  becomes  dwarfed 
ur  society,  who  can  estimate  the.  loss  to  a 
Id-wide  community,  by  so   important  a 
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means  of  reform  being  checked  ?  And  if  it  is  to 
live  on  in  society,  will  not  its  maintainance  be 
attended  with  suffering  very  much  in  propor-" 
tion  as  its  individual  violation  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  unnoticed  ?  If  this  view  be  cor- 
rect, who  then  can  adopt  the  do-nothing  idea, 
and  expect  to  escape  its  results  ?  The  omission 
of  duty  will  bring  its  reward — being  so  or- 
dained by  divine  goodness.  The  conclusion  of 
the  discipline  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
(and  probably  other's  are  nearly  the  same,)  reads 
as  follows  :  "  But  should  members  of  our  socie- 
ty be  so  unmindful  of  our  Christian  testimony 
against  war,  as  to  bear  arms  or  comply  with 
military  regulations ;  be  concerned  in  warlike 
preparations,  offensive  *>r  defensive,  by  sea  or 
land  ;  pay  a  fine,  penalty,  or  tax  in  lieu  of  mil- 
itary service ;  deal  in  prize  goods,  directly  or 
indirectly;  or  be  concerned  in  promoting  the 
publication  of  writings,  which  tend  to  excite 
the  spirit  of  war,  advice  shall  be  speedily  given 
them,  and  after  being  tenderly  treated  with,  in 
(*rder  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  error, 
in  departing  from  this  distinguishing  testimony 
of  the  society,  unless  they  give  satisfaction  to 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  they  are  to  be  disowned." 
If  leading  members  of  society  would  adopt  the 
course  indicated  above,  with  a  Christian  spirit, 
and  care,  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  occasion,  I  doubt  not  such  labors  would  be 
blessed,  even  to  an  unborn  generation.  By 
timely  treating  with  those  in  the  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  gospel  love,  who  may  have  departed 
from  this  testimony,  many,  doubtless  might  be 
restored — and  by  the  unabated  exercise  of  the 
same  care,  others,  who  were  about  to  enter  the 
avenue  of  departure,  would,  by  reasonable  cau- 
tion and  advice,  be  prevented  from  an  open 
encroachment  on  our  pacific  principles. 

Seeing  our  integrity  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
fusing compliance  with  military  requisitions  is 
being  so  closely  tried,  might  not  some  advan- 
tage be  derived,  if  the  disciplinary  article  on 
war  was  read  in  all  our  respective  Monthly  Meet- 
ings ?  this  might  prove  a  means  of  reviving  a 
more  candid  and  correct  investigation  of  the 
subject,  by  which  self-responsibility  would  be 
seen  and  felt,  not  merely  for  the  fulfilment  of 
discipline,  but  an  allegiance  to  that  sanctifying 
gospel  principle  on  which  the  discipline  is 
j  founded,  a  principle  that  "  breathes  peace  on 
j  earth  and  good  will  to  men."        D.  Irish. 


,     Duchess  Co.,  ^V. 


T.,  10th  Mo.y  1863. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  A  DRY  NORTH-EASTER. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States 
the  causes  of  meteorological  phenomena  are  so 
numerous  and  complex  that  they  must  gener- 
ally remain  in  mystery ;  but  occasionally  a  few 
forces  overpower  all  others,  and  thus  produce 
results  which  we  are  able  to  explain.    Such  is 
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the  case  with  the  dry,  north-east  wind  which  is 
blowing  as  we  write,  and  which  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  the  usual  humid  character  of  the 
winds  from  that  quarter. 

All  rain,  snow,  hail  and  dew  is  formed  sim- 
ply by  cooling  the  air.  Warm  air  will  hold  a 
great  deal  more  water  than  cold  air;  and  when 
a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  warmed 
and  brought  in  contact  with  the  ocean,  lakes, 
rivers,  or  moist  earth,  until  it  has  absorbed  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  is  then  cooled  be- 
low the  temperature  at  which  it  will  hold  all  of 
the  water  that  it  contains,  the  surplus  above 
the  quantity  sufficient  to  saturate  it  at  its  re- 
duced temperature  is  deposited.  A  south-east 
wind  comes  from  the  tropics,  across  the  warm 
water  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  being  warmed,  and 
saturated  with  moisture  at  that  high  tempera- 
ture. When  it  leaves  the  Gulf  Stream  it  en- 
counters the  cold  belt  of  water  along  the  coast, 
and  is  rapidly  cooled,  so  that  it  can  no  longer 
contain  the  whole  of  its  moisture.  Of  all  the 
weather  signs  in  this  region,  there  is  no  othes 
so  certain  as  that  asouth-east  wind  will  bring  rain. 

Even  a  north  east  wind  usually  passes  over 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  spread 
away  toward  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  land  it  is  cooled ;  producing  rain 
or  snow.  But  after  a  long  spell  of  hot  wea- 
ther, when  the  earth  has  become  much  heated, 
the  wind  may  be  warmed,  instead  of  cooled,  by 
striking  the  land  •  and  in  this  case  it  will  not 
part  with  its  moisture.  It  is  still  more  likely 
to  find  the  land  warmer  than  the  ocean,  if  the 
ocean  is  filled  with  icebergs,  as  at  the  present 
time. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  a  north-east  wind 
would  be  less  likely  to  be  dry  in  winter  than  in 
summer;  and  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  who 
keep  meteorological  registers  will  inform  us 
how  the  facts  accord  with  the  theory. — Scien- 
tific American. 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  PATH. 
I  walk  as  one  who  knows  that  he  is  treading 

A  stranger  soil ; 
As  one  round  whom  the  world  is  spreading 

Its  subtle  coil. 
I  walk  as  one  but  yesterday  delivered  j 

From  a  sharp  chain  ; 
Who  trembles  lest  the  bonds  so  newly  severed 

Be  bound  again. 
I  walk  as  one  who  feels  that  he  is  breathing 

TJngenial  air  ; 
For  whom,  as  wiles,  the  tempter  still  is  wreathing 

The  bright  and  fair. 

My  steps,  I  know,  are  on  the  plains  of  danger, 

For  sin  is  near  ; 
But  looking  up,  I  pass  along,  a  stranger, 

In  haste  and  fear. 

This  earth  has  lost  its  power  to  drag  me  downward  : 

Its  spell  is  gone  ; 
My  course  is  now  right  upward  and  right  onward, 

To  yonder  throne. 


Hour  after  hour  of  Time's  dark  night  is  stealing 

In  gloom  away; 
Speed  Thy  fair  dawn  of  light  and  joy  and  healing, 

Thou  Star  of  Day  ! 

For  Thee,  its  God,  its  King,  the  long-rejected, 
Earth  groans  and  cries  ; 

For  Thee,  the  long-beloved,  the  long-expected, 
Thy  bride  still  sighs. 

— H.  Bonar. 


THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 
A  dreary  place  would  be  this  earth 

"Were  there  no  little  people  in  it; 
The  song  of  life  would  lose  its  mirth, 

Were  there  no  children  to  begin  it. 

No  little  forms,  like  buds  to  grow, 

And  make  the  admiring  heart  surrender; 
No  little  hands  on  breast  and  brow, 

To  keep  the  thrilling  love-chords  tender. 
No  babe  within  our  arms  to  leap, 

No  little  feet  toward  slumber  tending ; 
No  little  knee  in  prayer  to  bend, 

Our  lips  the  sweet  words  lending. 
What  would  the  mothers  do  for  work, 

Were  there  no  pants  nor  jackets  tearing  ? 
No  tiny  dresses  to  embroider? 

No  cradle  for  their  watchful  caring  ? 
No  rosy  boys  at  wintry  morn, 

With  satchel  to  the  school-house  hasting 
No  merry  shouts  as  home  they  rush  ; 

No  precious  morsel  for  their  tasting. 
Tall,  grave,  grown  people  at  the  door, 

Tall,  grave,  grown  people  at  the  table ; 
The  men  on  business  all  intent, 

The  dames  lugubrious  as  they're  able. 
The  sterner  souls  would  get  more  stern, 

Unfeeling  natures  more  inhuman, 
And  man  to  stoic  coldness  turn, 

And  woman  would  be  less  than  woman. 
For  jn  that  clime  toward  which  we  reach, 

Through  Time's  mysterious,  din  unfolding 
The  little  ones  with  cherub  smile 

Are  still  our  Father's  face  beholding.* 
So  said  His  voice  in  whom  we  trust, 

When  in  Judah's  realm  a  preacher, 
He  made  a  child  confront  the  proud, 

And  be  in  simple  guise  their  teacher. 
Life's  song,  indeed,  would  lose  its  charm, 

Were  there  no  babies  to  begin  it , 
A  doleful  place  this  world  would  be, 

Were  there  there  no  little  people  in  it. 


A  Forest  op  Nutmegs. — Br.  Burnstei 
while  undertaking  a  scientific  expedition 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  to  t" 
Molucca  Islands  in  New  Guinea,  made  a  d 
covery  in  the  islands  of  Batjan  which  may  le 
to  important  results  in  the  spice  trade.    In  ] 
ascent  of  the  Sabella  range,  he  discovered, 
an  elevation  of  from  2600  to  3800  feet  abo 
the  level  of  the  sea,  a  very  extensive  forest 
nutmeg  trees,  laden  with  fruit  of  an  unusi 
size  and  excellent  quality.     Dr.  Burnstei] 
official  communication  reports  that  this  nutm 
tree  forest  extends  over  a  very  large  tract 
country. — Ex.  paper. 

*  Tbcir  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  w. 
is  in  heaven.— Matt.  x\n.  10. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 


10th 
month. 

6  A.  M.  | 

9  A.  M. 

rd 

T— 1 

CO 

CD 

Mean. 

Wind. 

'  26 

34 

37 

45 

47 

38 

40-2 

N.  W. 

27 

34 

36 

46 

48 

41 

410 

N. 

28 

35 

37 

47 

49 

46 

43-0 

N.  E. 

29 

34 

37 

51 

54 

48 

450 

N.  E. 

30 

43 

47 

57 

60 

58 

53-0 

N.  E. 

31 

59 

61 

63 

61 

57 

60-2 

S.  W. 

1 

40 

45 

51 

49 

50 

47-0 

N.  W. 

Mean  of  the  week  44-2. 
Same  time  last  year  54-0. 
Mean  of  the  month  56*5. 
Same  time  last  year  58*5. 
Rain  during  the  month,  2-625  in. 
Ditto  last  year,  5-25  in. 

Homer  Eachtjs. 


ATTEMPT  TO  PRINT  A  PERFECT  BOOK. 

"  Whether  such  a  miracle  as  an  immaculate 
edition  of  a  classical  author  does  exist/'  says 
one,  "  I  have  never  learned ;  but  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  attain  this  glorious  singular- 
ty,  and  was  as  nearly  realized  as  is  perhaps 
possible — the  magnificent  edition  of  Os  Lusi- 
ides  of  Camoens,  by  Don  Jose  Sauza,  1817. 
This  amateur  spared  no  prodigality  of  cost  or 
abor,  and  flattered  himself  that,  by  the  assist- 
.nce  of  Didot,  not  a  single  typographical  error 
hould  be  found  in  that  splendid  volume.  But 
jn  error  was  afterwards  found  in  some  of  the 
opies,  occasioned  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the 
rord  Lusitano  having  got  misplaced  during  the 
orking  of  one  of  the  sheets.    It  must  be  con- 
ssed  that  this  was  an  accident  or  misfortune, 
rther  than  an  erratum." 
The  celebrated  Foulises,  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
nd,  attempted  to  publish  a  work  which  should 
3  a  perfect  specimen  of  typographical  accu- 
;cy.    Every  precaution  was  taken  to  secure 
e  desirable  result.    Six  experienced  proof 
ers  were   employed,  who  devoted  hours  to 


0Q  m  reading  of  each  page )  and  after  it  was 
J  tjought  to  be  perfect,  it  was  posted  up  in  the 
1 11  of  the  University,  with  a  notification  that  a 
,lekard  of  fifty  dollars  would  be  paid  to  any 
jjjjpflon  who  could  discover  an  error.  Each  page 
rej  |s  suffered  to  remain  two  weeks  in  the  place 
uere  it  had  been  posted,  before  the  work  was 
^t  nted,  and  the  printers  thought  they  had  at- 
■>ed  the  object  for  which  they  had  been  stri- 
g.  When  the  work  was  issued,  it  was  dis- 
ered  that  several  errors  had  been  commit- 
one  of  which  was  in  the  first  line  of  the 
t  page.  The  Foulises'  editions  of  classical 
•ks  are  still  much  prized  by  scholars  and 
&  *!  ectors .—  Th e  Methodist. 


CURIOUS  ALPINE  EXPERIENCE. 

Professor  Tyndall  sends  us  for  publica- 
tion some  curious  Alpine  experiences  of  Mr. 
Robert  Spencer  Watson  and  his  party  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Jungfrau.    The  suddeness  of  the 
atmospheric  changes  will  recall  the  similar  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Whyrnper  on  the  Matterhorn, 
recorded  in  our  pages  a  fortnight  ago.  Mr. 
Watson  says  : — "  On  the  10th  of  July  I  visited 
the  Col  de  la  Jungfrau  from  the  iEggishhorn, 
in  company  with  my  wife  and  Messrs.  John 
Sowerby  and  W.  Gr.  Adams,  of  Marlborough 
College.    We  had  with  us  guides  J.  M.  Cla*et 
of  ChamOunix,  and  a  young  man  from  the  ho- 
tel.   The  early  morning  was  bright,  and  gave 
promise  of  a  fine  day,  but,  as  we  approach  the 
Col,  clouds  settled  down  upon  it,  and  on  reach- 
ing it  we  encountered  so  severe  a  storm  of 
wind,  snow,  and  hail,  that  we  were  unable  to 
stay  more  than  a  few  minutes.    As  we  de- 
scended, the  snow  continued  to  fall  so  densely 
that  we  lost  our  way,  and  for  some  time  we  were 
wandering  up  the  Lotsch  Sattel.     We  had 
hardly  discovered  our  mistake  when  a  loud  peal 
of  thunder  was  heard,  and  shortly  after  I  ob- 
served that  strange  singing  sound  like  that  of 
a  kettle  was  issuing  from  my  alpen  stock.  We 
halted,  and  finding  that  all  the  axes  and  stocks 
emitted  the  same  sound,  stuck  them  into  the 
snow.    The  guide  from  the  hotel  now  pulled 
off  his  cap,  shouting  that  his  head  burned,  and 
his  hair  was  seen  to  have  a  similar  appearance 
to  that  which  it  would  have  presented  had  he 
been  on  an  insulated  stool  under  a  powerful 
electrical  machine.    We  all  of  us  experienced 
the  sensation  of  pricking  or  burning  in  some 
part  of  the  body,  more  especially  in  the  head 
and  face,  my  hair  standing  on  end  in  an  un- 
comfortable and  very  amusing  manner.  The 
snow  gave  out  a  hissing  as  though  a  heavy 
shower  of  hail  were  falling;  the  veil  on  the 
wide  awake  of  one  of  the  party  stood  upright  in 
the  air,  and  on  waving  our  hands  the  singing 
sound  issued  loudly  from  the  fingers.  When- 
ever a  peal  of  thunder  was  heard  the  phenom- 
ena ceased,  to  be  resumed  before  the  echoes 
had  died  away.    At  these  times  we  felt  shocks, 
more  or  less  violent,  in  those  portions  of  the  body 
which  were  most  affected.   By  one  of  these  my 
right  arm  was  paralyzed  so  completely  that  I 
could  neither  use  nor  raise  it  forseveral  minutes, 
nor,  indeed,  until  it  had  been  severely  rubbed 
by  Claret,  and  I  suffered  much  pain  in  the 
shoulder-joint  for  several  hours.    At  half-past 
12  the  clouds  began  to  pass  away,  and  the  phe- 
nomena finally  ceased,  having  lasted  25  minutes. 
We  saw  no  lightning,  and  were  puzzled  at  first 
as  to  whether  we  should  be  afraid  or  amused. 
The  young  guide  was  very  much  alarmed,  but 
Claret,  who  is  devoid  of  fear,  and  who  had 
twice  before  heard  the  singing  (though  without 
auy  of  the  other  symptoms),  laughed  so  heartUy 
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that  we  joined  him.  No  evil  effects  were  felt 
afterwards  beyond  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  burning  of  our  faces,  which  though 
we  had  no  sun,  were  almost  livid  in  hue  when 
we  arrived  at  the  iEggisch-horn." — Athensem. 


The  Boston  Journal  says,  "  A  correspondent 
informs  us  that  the  electric  light  was  seen  from 
Monadnock  mountain,  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  which 
is  about  eighty  miles  from  Boston,  by  road. 
The  effect  is  thus  described :  *  The  night  was 
not  favorable  for  observation  from  the  moun- 
tain, as  there  was  a  heavy  mist  on  and  around 
it,  and  some  fog ;  still  we  saw  the  light  very 
distinctly,  and  at  two  or  three  times  it  seemed 
to  have  a  peculiar  brilliancy,  throwing  jets  of 
light  up  until  they  were  lost  in  a  dark  cloud 
which  seemed  to  hang  between  us  and  the 
light.  Whether  those  jets  were  occasioned  by 
the  motion  or  revolution  of  the  light,  or  by  the 
sudden  shifting  of  the  very  heavy  mist  or  fog 
by  the  strong  wind  which  was  blowing  at  the 
time,  we  could  not  tell/  " 


ITEMS. 

Telegraphs  in  Asia. — The  great  capitals  of  Asia 
are  being  woven  into  the  network  of  telegraphs. 
Madras,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Cochin  China, 
Canton,  Pekin,  Japan,  and  the  Alentian  Isles  are  to 
be  drawn  close  to  the  commercial  centres  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  Island  of  Java  had  sixteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  telegraph  in  operation  in  1858,  and 
had  fourteen  offices  open,  the  business  done  for  the 
year  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventeen  despatches.  Thus  is  civilization 
being  spread  through  the  remotest  and  most  be- 
nighted regions  of  the  earth  by  an  agency  in  ignor- 
ance of  which  all  the  buried  generations  lived  and 
died,  and  the  first  practical  test  of  whose  power  was 
made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  message  of  an  American  President  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore  in  1844. 

Colored  Schools  in  New  Orleans. — The  New 
Orleans  Era  describes  in  an  entertaining  manner  the 
several  schools  of  the  city  established  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  authorities  for  the 
education  of  colored  children.  At  the  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  School  there  are  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
scholars,  at  the  Caliope  street,  about  sixty,  and  at 
three  other  schools  not  yet  fully  organized,  there 
are  as  many  more.  The  pupils  are  of  all  ages  and 
colors,  and  comprise  in  several  instances  parents 
and  children.  These  schools  are  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  city,  and 
are  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  colored  race. 

Artificial  Parchment  is  made  by  dipping  thick 
paper  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  process  in- 
creases the  strength  of  the  paper,  makes  it  translu- 
cent, and  gives  it  the  exact  appearance  of  parch- 
ment, which  it  has  in  a  great  measure  replaced, 
from  its  superior  cheapness.  According  to  Professor 
Calvert,  of  Manchester,  England,  the  same  process 
applied  to  cotton  cloth  very  much  increases  its 
ttiickness  and  strength.  The  cotton  thus  prepared 
is  technically  known  as  "  blanket." 

What  our  Forefathers  thought  of  Tobacco. — 
The  following  is  extracted  from  the  proceedings 
and  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons :  "  Wednes- 


day, April  18.  1621.  Sir  William  Stroud  moved 
that  he  '  would  have  tobacco  banished  wholly  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  may  not  be  brought  in 
from  any  part  nor  used  among  us  and  Sir  Grey 
Palmes  said  that  'if  tobacco  be  not  banished,  it  will 
overthrow  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  England  ; 
for  now  it  is  so  common  that  he  hath  seen  plough- 
men take  it  as  they  are  at  plough.7  " 

One  of  our  foreign  exchanges  describes  the 
home  of  Florence  Nightingale,  at  Sea  Hurst,  in 
Derbyshire : 

"  The  residence  of  Mr.  Nightingale  would  make  a 
fine  study  for  one  of  our  artists.  It  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  English  irregular  architecture,  looking 
like  a  mansion  to  which  successive  generations  have 
added  to  suit  their  increase.  It  is  literally  a  house 
of  many  gables ;  the  ivy  has  a  special  fondness  for 
it,  and  will  seldom  permit  a  portion  of  the  stone 
work  to  be  seen.  Situated  on  an  elevated  pl'ateau, 
it  has  around  it  still  loftier  hills,  while  the  bright 
Derwent,  the  favorite  haunt  of  anglers,  sweeps  by 
on  the  south,  and,  breaking  over  on  a  slight  obstruc- 
tion, makes  a  faint  murmur.  There  are  several  cot- 
tages on  the  estate,  and  near  by  is  a  perfect  gem  of 
an  English  village,  with  its  two  chapels  and  a 
school,  which,  being  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Nightingale  family,  is  a  model  for  order  and  cheer- 
fulness. Besides  the  school,  there  is  an  evening 
class  in  the  mansion  for  the  instruction  of  young 
women  who  work  in  the  neighboring  factories.  tOne 
can  easily  understand  how  an  earnest  and  devout 
life,  growing  up  amidst  the  sublimities  of  these 
grand  hills,  accustomed  to  the  beauties  of  the  val- 
leys and  ravines,  and  above  all,  inhaling  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  mysterious  and  perpetual  peace  which 
prevail  here,  should  become  heroic  when  the  cry  of 
suffering  came  from  the  Crjflfca.  In  the  house  are 
many  tokens  of  the  gentle  but  brave  spirit  of 
Florence.  Curiously-constructed  match-holders, 
formed  of  a  small  shrapnel,  or  some  other  shell, 
with  three  musket  balls  for  feet,  and  many  little 
tokens  of  gratitude,  wrought,  perhaps,  by  some  poor 
fellows  in  hours  of  convalescence.  Miss  Nightingale 
is  in  London,  still  working  for  the  army  in  India 
devising  sanitary  plans,  and  recording  the  rich 
fruits  of  her  observations  for  future  benefit.  Th 
unsubdued  mind  and  the  unflagging  soul  are  encased 
in  a  failing  tabernacle.  At  times  too  weak  for  con 
versation,  she  conveys  even  her  directions  by  writ- 
ing. Come  when  it  may,  death  will  find  in  her 
spirit  that  has  well  achieved  its  work." 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
•  Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  is  very  steady.  Onlj 
a  few  hundred  barrels  sold  at  $6  50  per  barrel  foi 
old  stock  extra  family,  and  $7  25  for  fresh  grounf 
do.  The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  rang' 
from  |5  44  to  $5  75  per  barrel  for  low  grade  an* 
choice  superfine,  $6  50  to  $7  50  for  old  and  ne* 
extra  family,  and  $8  00  to  $9  00  for  fancy  lots.  Ry<- 
Flour,  if  here,  would  bring  $6  37  a  $6  50  per  bbl) 
In  Corn  Meal  there  is  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  large,  and  i 
is  in  good  request.  Sales  of  1200  bushels  good  am 
prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  at  $1  50 ;  choi« 
white  at  $1  90  to  $2  00.  3000  bushels  Southern  a 
$1  52  to  $1  58.  Small  sales  of  Rye  at  $1  2 
per  bus.  Corn  is  in  request.  Sales  of  yellow  an 
Western  at  $1  06.  A  sale  of  white  was  reported  t 
$1  04.    Oats  are  firm  at  80  cents  weight. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  at  $6  50  to  $7  3 
per  64  lbs.  Timothy  sold  at  $2  50  a  $2  t 
Flaxseed  is  at  $3  10  a  $3  15  per  bushel. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  GOUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  548.) 

I  mention  this  by  reason  of  what  follows. 

One  afternoon  John  Wesley  made  his  first 
entrance  into  Mountmelick,  attended  by  a  large 
company  on  horseback  of  those  who  joined  him 
in  society.  As  several  of  their  ministers  had 
been  here  before,  some  of  whom  had  invited 
me  to  come,  and  bring  my  family,  to  hear  them 
preach  the  gospel,  I  had  not  as  yet  found  free- 
dom to  go ;  but  hearing  that  John  Wesley  was 
to  preach  that  evening  in  the  open  market- 
place, I  was  not  easy  to  avoid  going.  So  I 
went,  and  standing  at  a  friend's  shop  door,  I 
heard  him  begin  with  the  following  preamble, 
or  introduction  : 

"  Before  I  unfold  to  you  the  oracles  of  God 
I  must  first  remove  a  stumbling-block  out  of 
the  way,  which  is  this  :  I  understand  one  John 
Curtis  from  Bristol  hath  of  late  been  travelling 
ia  these  parts,  and  endeavoring  to  lay  waste 
that  good  work,  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
carry  on  by  your  hands,  giving  out  that  he  was 
formerly  a  Methodist  and  acquainted  with  me. 
Now  he  never  was  a  Methodist  to  my  know- 
ledge, and  I  think  he  could  not  be  one  in  or 
about  Bristol  without  it.  And  as  to  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  said  John  Curtis,  I  solemn- 
ly declare  I  never  had  any ,  only  I  remember 
being  twice  in  his  company  occasionally,  about 
eight  years  ago.  I  hope  no  man  will  account 
me  an  offender  speaking  the  truth.  If  George 
Fox  were  here  he  would  embrace  me  for  it." 


This  was  the  substance  of  his  introduction 
in  the  same  words,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  in 
which  he  delivered  it,  for  I  gave  good  atten- 
tion to  this  part.  Then  he  proceeded  to  what 
he  called  unfolding  the  oracles  of  God,  which 
I  thought  was  stamping  the  matter  far  too  high. 

That  evening  I  got  two  friends  to  accompany 
me  to  his  lodging  to  speak  to  him  hereupon. 
At  the  first  mention  of  the  subject  he  disco- 
vered some  warmth.  "  I  tell  you  John  Curtis 
has  done  more  harm  in  his  journey  through 
these  parts,  than  ever  he  will  do  good  as  long 
as  he  lives.  He  has  gone  about  scattering 
poison."  This  high  charge  he  undertook  to 
prove  thus  :  "  What  poison  is  to  the  body,  that 
bigotry  is  to  the  mind;  but  John  Curtis  has 
been  industrious  to  sow  bigotry,  that  is  to  sow 
disaffection  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  toward 
one  another,  barely  on  account  of  difference  in 
opinion." 

To  all  this  I  replied  to  the  following  import : 
"  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  John  Curtis  Ml) 
he  came  into  these  parts,  since  which  I  had 
made  use  of  the  opportunity  of  contracting  an 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  being  pretty  much 
in  his  company,  I  have  known  him  to  be  influ- 
enced with  the  universal  love  of  God,  and  that 
he  has  endeavored  to  propagate  the  same  in 
others.  This  thou  canst  never  call  scattering 
poison  :  and  if  my  account  differ  from  thine,  so 
doth  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  built.  For 
thine  is  only  upon  hearsay,  which  is  too  slender 
a  foundation  whereupon  publicly  to  asperse 
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any  man's  character  who  is  not  present  to  an- 
swer and  vindicate  himself."  At  this  he 
seemed  somewhat  confused,  and  acknowledged 
that  he  had  not  duly  considered  that  part  of 
the  matter ;  but  thought  he  might  depend  on 
the  sundry  repeated  informations,  he  had  re- 
ceived from  different  quarters. 

"  I  farther  observed  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
have  duly  regarded  our  Lord's  directions  not  to 
judge,  etc.  For  if  any  good  is  done  it  is  the 
Lord  that  doth  it,  and  in  what  way,  and  by 
what  instruments  he  pleases ;  and  therefore  all 
the  glory  is  due  to  him  alone,  and  no  part  of 
that  glory  or  honor  to  any  instrument,  which 
can  do  nothing  of  itself,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
sin  in  any  instrument  to  take  to  itself  what 
was  due  to  God  only;  and  that  if  John  Curtis 
faithfully  did  what  the  Lord  directed,  he 
would  be  accepted,  though  no  shining  outward 
effects  would  arise  from  it. 

u  And  in  regard  to  what  thou  hast  alleged 
of  his  sowing  disaffection  in  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians, toioards  one  another,  barely  on  account  of 
difference  in  opinion.  Something  occurs  to  me 
on  that  head,  which  is,  that  John  Curtis  might 
be  endued  with  a  sense  of  the  danger  which 
some  might  be  in  of  magnifying  and  extolling 
certain  men  instead  of  giving  all  glory  to  God; 
and  might  apprehend  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cau- 
tion and  guard  them  against  that  danger,  which 
might  be  misconstructed  by  some,  as  seeking  to 
sow  disaffection  toward  those  men  and  their 
adherents;"  or  to  this  effect. 

This  opportunity  concluded  peaceably,  with 
John  Wesley's  acknowledging,  "  that  it  had 
been  to  his  edification,  and  that  he  therefore 
wished  he  could  get  the  like  opportunities  with 
our  friends  more  frequently.;  that  he  saw  some 
things  in  a  clearer  light  than  he  had  done  be- 
fore, and  that  he  would  never  say  anything 
against  John  Curtis  publicly  again,  unless  he 
administered  a  real  foundation  for  it."  I 
heard  he  had  the  day  before  made  the  same 
preamble,  or  to  the  same  purport  before  his 
eermon  at  Edenderry,  and  would  probably  have 
gone  on  so  from  place  to  place. 

I  wrote  to  John  Curtis  hereupon,  who  an- 
swered that  he  never  pretended  to,  nor  ever 
spoke  of,  his  having  any  intimate  acquaintance 
with  John  Wesley ;  but  that  he  was  regularly 
a  Methodist  for  some  time  ;  he  sent  me  a  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  several  of  the  same  frater- 
nity, and  some  other  testimonials. 

Hereupon  he  wrote  to  John  Wesley,  and 
sent  me  over  copies  of  the  papers  that  passed 
between  them.  I  did  not  see  that  this  paper- 
war,  if  continued,  would  be  likely  to  serve  any 
good  purpose,  and  so  I  wrote  to  him,  and  it 
dropped.  And  all  the  use  I  made  of  the  above- 
said  testimonials  was  occasionally  to  show  them 
to  some  of  the  Methodists  aad  to  one  of  their 
ministers. 


I  was  glad  to  see  some  in  that  part  awakened  ^ 
out  of  their  sleep  of  darkness,  to  a  thoughtful-  j 
ness  about  their  souls,  and  sincerely  wished  j 
the  increase  and  promotion  of  solid  piety ;  but  j 
I  had  opportunity  to  observe  there  that  those  ^ 
who  were  innocent  and  well-minded  .before  ^ 
have  continued  the  most  steady  and  circum-  ^ 
spect  in  their  conduet;  that  those  who  had  be- 
fore  gone  into  gross  pollutions,  being  induced  p 
to  believe  that  regeneration  was  an  instanta-  (, 
neous,  not  a  gradual  work,  did  not  sufficiently 
remain  under  repentance,  to  let  it  have  its  per-  j 
feet  work ;  and  that  instead  of  pressing  for- 
ward  after  the  perfection  of  the  inward  life, 
denying  self,  and  a  conformity  to  this  world  in 
its  corruptions,  in  language  and  practice,  their 
zeal  too  much  settled  in  the  frequency  of  their 
meetings,  hearing  sermons,  praying,  singing, 
reading  and  treasuring  up  Scripture  texts  and 
passages  in  their  memories,  talking  them  over  4 
too  lightly  and  customarily,  in  conversation,  , 
which  rendered  these  divine  truths  like  salt  n 
without  the  proper  savor,  taking  from  them  '° 
the  awful  weight  and  dignity  due  to  them.  * 

By  these  means  Christian  fortitude  for  stand-  11 
ing  stedfast  in  a  reverent  simplicity  and  holy:  11 
vigilance  soon  retired;  a  silent  dependance  on  '! 
Christ,  the  true  teacher,  was  irksome,  and  that 
dependence  which  was  due  to  him  misplaced  ^ 
on  fallible  men.    The  consequence  was  adwin-j 
dling,  a  blast  on  the  first  buddings  of  heavenly  f 
desires,  a  decay  of  the  divine  life;  and  many  J 
of  them  soon  returned,  like  the  sow  that  was  * 
washed,  to  wallow  in  the  mire  and  filth  of 
transgression  again;  and  threw  off  the  affecta-  ] 
tion,  the  insipid  and  surfeiting  talk  of  religion,  1 
the  form  of  godliness,  which  they  had  too  much  J 
gloried  in,  for  want  of  humbly  abiding  under?  J 
the  purifying  power  thereof. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  vacancy  falling  outi 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  by  the  death  of  John  !t 
Beetham,  Friends'  schoolmaster  there,  and  the  J 
return  of  George  Routh  (who'  had  tried  the  1 
place  after  him)  to  England,  my  brother  being.  11 
encouraged  by  Friends  there  to  take  up  the  ]  J 
charge  of  that  school,  seemed  inclined  thereto,  11 
and  as  the  prospect  seemed  promising,  I  freely  1  j 
assented  to  his  removal,  although  thereby  I  was« 
left  singly  to  undergo  the  labor  and  care  of  a«jj 
large  family  of  boarders,  in  which  he  and  his  jr 
wife  had  been  useful  assistants  since  the  death 'I1 
of  my  wife.    This  induced  me  to  think  of  mar-  J  J 
rying  again,  and  accordingly  I  married  Eliaa-||w 
beth  Barnes,  daughter  of  Thomas  Barnes,  of 
Waterford.    About  two  weeks  after  our  mar-  J 
riage  we  went  together  to  the  summer  half 
year's  meeting  in  DubKn.    In  our  way  thither  : 
we  spent  the  first  day  among  our  friends  at  j 
Timahoe,  it  being  the  last  meeting  there  to  j 
many  of  them ;  for  in  a  few  days  after,  several 
of  their  families  came  to  Dublin  to  embark  for 
North  Carolina,  to  settle  upon  my  cousin  Arthur  1 
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Dobbs's  lands  there,  who  was  their  landlord  at 
Timahoe,  and  who  upon  my  application,  had 
offered  to  me  for  life,  and  after  it  to  my  son 
John  and  his  heirs  one  thousand  acres  of  land. 
Robert  Millhouse,  of  Timahoe,  was  to  choose 
land  next  to  that  which  himself  should  take, 
but  the  captain  of  the  ship  in  which  they  went 
not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  coast,  ran 
too  far  to  the  southward,  landed  them  at 
Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  and  thereupon 
they  settled  in  that  province,  so  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  expectation  of  getting  the  land 
taken  up  by  him.  Two  other  opportunities 
afterwards  presented  some  probability  of  get- 
ting them  taken  up  ;  but  by  various  accidents, 
my  hopes  were  again  disappointed;  may  all 
disappointments  of  this  kind  incite  to  a  greater 
diligence  in  seeking  the  one  thing  needful — 
that  good  part,  which  shall  never  be  taken 
away. 

We  resided  about  ten  years  after  our  mar- 
riage in  Mountmelick  ;  during  which  time  an 
asing  private  family,  and  the  necessary 
attendance  of  my  house  and  school,  prevented 
my  goiog  any  great  journey;  but  I  attended 
monthly,  province,  and  national  meetings  gene- 
rally, in  which  I  was  often  favored  with  my 
brethren,  with  the  fresh  arisings  of  life,  and 
the  renewing  of  inward  strength. 

My  wife  being  of  a  very  weakly  and  tender 
constitution,  I  apprehended  the  fatigue  and 
burdensome  .care  of  a  boarding  school  a  load 
too  heavy  for  her,  and  from  hence  conceived  a 
desire,  with  submission  to  the  ordering  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  of  a  place  where  the  weight 
might  rest  more  upon  my  shoulders,  and  less 
on  hers;  and,  having  made  previous  applica- 
tion, I  received  an  invitation  to  return  to  Bris- 
tol, and  resume  the  school  there. 

Hereupon  after  some  time,  I  threw  up  my 
Bchool   in  Mountmelick,  attended  the  Fifth- 
month  national  meeting  at  Dublin,  after  which 
I  embarked  there  with  three  friends  more,  to 
attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  London.  We 
went  aboard  ship  on  Fifth-day  morning,  and 
landed  at  Parkgate  next  morning,  and  had  an 
evening  meeting  at  Liverpool.    On  Seventh- 
day  went  to  Warrington  ;  on  First-day  morning 
to  the  general  meeting  at  Franley,  in  Cheshire. 
On  Second-day  we  reached  Birmingham;  after 
meeting  there  on  Third-day  we  went  to  Co- 
ventry.   On  Fourth-day,  after  a  meeting  at 
Coventry,  we  reached  Towcester,  and  London 
the  next  day.    After  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
over,  Isaac  Jackson  returned  home;  Joshua 
Wilson  stayed  a  little  time  amongst  his  rela- 
'  | tions ;  and  Joseph  Inman  and  I  (accompanied 
Mjby  our  kind  landlord,  John  Eliott,  of  London,) 
s   on  Third-day  came  to  an  evening  meeting  at 
J  Reading,  appointed  to  begin  at  the  sixth  hour, 
y  I  Next  morning,  Joseph  Inman  and  I  were  at 
.  lithe  Monthly  Meeting  at  Newberry,  and  that 
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evening  at  a  small  meeting  at  Marlborough ; 
on  Fifth-day  we  came  to  a  meeting  at  Calne, 
and  after  it  to  John  Fry's,  at  Sutton-benjar. 
Next  day,  after  meeting  there,  to  Bath,  and  on 
Seventh-day  to  Bristol,  where  we  stayed  till 
Sixth-day  morning,  when,  leaving  Bristol,  we 
crossed  the  new  passage  into  Wales,  that  night 
came  to  Cardiff,  and  the  next  day  to  Swanzey, 
where  we  stayed  over  the  First-day,  and  on  a 
Second-day  were  at  an  evening  meeting  at  Car- 
marthen; on  Third-day  at  Llandewy-brevy. 
On  Fourth-day,  by  way  of  Llaneedless,  we 
reached  John  Goodwin's.  At  Llaneedless  we 
went  to  see  a  Friend's  widow.  We  found  her 
spinning  in  her  poor  habitation,  and  she  seemed 
rejoiced  to  see  us,  and  as  we  had  no  guide,  she 
readily  offered  herself  for  a  guide  to  John 
Goodwin's,  which  they  call  five  miles,  but  it 
took  us  near  three  hours'  riding. 

On  Fifth-day,  after  meeting  at  this  ancient, 
worthy  Friend's  house,  we  went  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Humphrey  Owen's  (on  the  seaside),  who 
had  married  John's  eldest  daughter.  On 
Sixth-day,  after  meeting,  said  Humphrey 
accompanied  us  to  his  brother,  Lewis  Owen's, 
near  Dogelthy,  in  Merionethshire,  and  next 
day  along  a  mountainous  road  to  Carnarvan, 
where  we  stayed,  and  had  a  meeting  by  our- 
selves, and  after  dinner  came  to  Holyhead  on 
First-day  evening.  On  Second-day  morning, 
about  two  o'clock,  our  kind  friend  saw  us  on 
board  the  packet-boat,  and  then  took  leave  of 
us.  On  Third-day,  in  the  evening,  we  landed 
in  Dublin,  and  next  evening  I  got  safe  home  to 
my  wife  and  children,  in  Mountmelick. 

After  my  return  I  attended  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  Munster.at  Clonmel,  and  that  for 
Leinster  at  Enniscorthy,  and  then  I  got  my 
large  family  ready  for  our  removal,  consisting 
of  my  wife  and  her  mother,  in  her  eightieth 
year,  eight  children,  and  a  nurse  to  the  young- 
est, about  eight  months  old.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  sundry  kind  friends,  particulary  Thomas 
Strangman,  of  Mountmelick,  we  all  got  well  to 
Waterford,  and  from  thence  (after  staying 
about  ten  days  with  our  friends  there)  to 
Bristol. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  held  at  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  by  adjournments  from  the 
28th  of  9th  month,  to  the  1st  of  the  10th, 
inclusive}  1863. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends  held 
by  adjournments  from  the  28th  of  the  9th 
month,  to  the  1st  of  the  iOth,  inclusive,  1863. 

Reports  from  our  constituent  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings inform  that  representatives  were  appointed 
to  attend  the  service  of  this  meeting.  On  be- 
ing called,  all  were  present  except  three,  for 
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whose  absence  satisfactory  reasons  -were  as- 
signed. 

Minutes  were  received  and  read  for  the  fol- 
lowing Friends :  Louisa  Steer,  a  minister  from 
Fairfax  Monthly  Meeting;  Benjamin  Hallowell, 
a  minister  from  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meet- 
ing j  William  B.  Steer,  an  Elder  from  Fairfax 
Monthly  Meeting.  'f 

Epistles  from  our  sisters  at  their  Yearly 
Meetings  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Gene- 
see, Ohio,  and  Baltimore,  were  read,  we  believe, 
with  a  degree  of  salutary  effect  on  the  minds 
of  many ;  to  prepare  essays  in  reply  thereto,  as 
way  may  open,  a  committee  was  appointed. 

This  meeting  received  a  quota  of  fifty-seven 
dollars  thirty-five  cents  from  its  several  Quart- 
erly Meetings.  The  clerk  was  directed  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
Treasurer's  account  and  bring  forward  the 
names  of  Friends  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  revise 
the  minutes  and  prepare  them  for  publication, 
reported  attention  thereto. 

The  committee  who  had  the  care  of  tran- 
scribing the  epistles  received  last  year,  and  of 
forwarding  them  to  our  respective  Quarterly 
Meetings,  reported  a  compliance  with  the  ap- 
pointment. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  assist  the 
clerks  in  collecting  the  exercises  of  this  meet- 
ing, to  be  embodied  in  our  Extracts ;  also,  to 
attend  to  their  printing  and  distribution. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  this  meeting,  a 
concern  was  expressed,  that  Friends  would  en- 
deavor to  gather  to  that  principle  within  them- 
selves, which  alone  could  qualify  to  transact 
the  important  concerns  that  brought  us  to- 
gether. 

An  humble  petition  was  offered  at  the  throne 
of  grace  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  look  for 
help  from  the  Divine  Mind  only,  and  that  He 
would  become  our  Alpha  and  Omega. 

During  the  course  of  the  sitting,  mothers 
were  solicited  to  endeavor  to  promote  in  their 
children  an  interest  in  the  perusal  of  the  lives 
and  experience  of  devoted  servants  of  the  Lord, 
a  confidence  being  felt  that  the  result  would  be 
good. 

A  deep  introversion  and  examination  was 
earnestly  urged  upon  those  who  make  an  out- 
ward profession  of  the  Truth ;  that  there  might 
be  seen  how  far  there  was  a  sheltering  under  it, 
instead  of  coming  under  the  influence  of  a 
pure  life,  that  would  daily  bring  into  subjection 
.  all  our  dispositions,  and  cause  them  to  harmon- 
ize with  itself ;  thus  establishing  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  peace  within  us,  the  fruits 
of  which  would  evidence  to  the  young,  the  re- 
ality and  vitality  of  true  religion. 

The .  representatives  were  requested  to  con- 


fer together  at  the  end  of  this  sitting,  to  pro- 
pose to  the  next,  suitable  Friends  to  serve  as  | 
Clerk  and  Assistant.  , 

Third-day. — One  of  the  Friends,  on  behalf  ^ 
of  the  representatives,  reported  that  they  con- 
ferred together,  and  were  united  on  proposing  , 
Martha  Cockayne  for  Clerk  and  Mary  B,.  , 
Hibberd  for  assistant ;  the  meeting  concur- 
ring, they  were  appointed  to  those  services  the  , 
present  year. 

The  state  of  Society,  as  presented  by  the  an-  , 
swers  to  the  queries  being  introduced,  much 
exercise  was  felt,  and  we  were  humbled  under  j 
a  sense  of  our  many  short-comings ;  and  the  | 
Heavenly  Father,  we  believe,  was  near,  to  bap- 
tize us  into  a  unity  of  concern  on  account  there-  , 
of,  our  spirits  being  contrited  together. 

Sympathy  was  felt  for  small,  isolated  meet- 
ings, and  encouragement  held  forth,  not  only 
to  persevere  in  the  attendance  thereof,  but 
when  gathered,  to  wrestle  for  a  blessing.  ] 

The  excellency  and  efficacy  of  true  Christian  } 
love  was  impressively  alluded  to,  and  the  utter  . 
inability  to  perform  any  thing  aright,  without  . 
its  accompaniments.  e 

A  lively  exercise  was  felt  on  account  of  the 
delinquencies  in  regard  to  plainness  of  speech  i  ( 
and  apparel.    Our  young  sisters  were  invited  a 
to  reflect  on  the  trials  and  privations  that  had 
been  endured  by  many,  in  submitting  to  the  S( 
Divine  requisitions  in  these  particulars.  They 
were  also  tenderly  admonished  to  forego  all  f 
trifling  reading,  as  that  which  has  no  tendency  jj 
to  strengthen  either  the  mental  or  moral  char-  \ 
acter,  and  substitute  that  which  is  of  a  more  j 
substantial  nature.  The  edification  and  comfort  j 
that  has  been  realized  in  the  serious  perusal  of  § 
the  Scriptures  of  truth,  was  beautifully  held  j  } 
up  to  view,  and  our  young  sisters  encouraged 
to  a  frequent  and  thoughtful  reading  of  them.,  ;  *■ 

The  meeting  was  introduced  into  -a  close  ex-  g 
ercise  on  account  of  unfaithfulness  to  our  tes- 
timony concerning  a  hireling  ministry.    The  j 
indulgence  of  an  idle  curiosity  was  thought  to  J 
be  a  fruitful  cause  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  j  • 
lamentable  deviations. 

The  beloved  young  women  were  frequently  t 
invited  to  withdraw  their  minds  from  all  evan^  ^ 
escent  things,  and  fix  them  upon  that  that  ;  ^ 
would  strengthen  good  purposes- 

We  were  emphatically  reminded  of  the  re-  {' 
sponse  which  Jesus  made  to  one  who  enquired  j  fe 
what  another  should  do :  "  What  is  that  to  thee  t 
Follow  thou  me,"  by  which  was  shown  that  the^  ( 
unrighteousness  of  others  is  no  excuse  for  us ; 
also  the  necessity  of  pruning  and  cultivating  j 
the  garden  of  our  hearts,  that  all  evil  growth  j 
might  be  eradicated  and  those  celestial  plants 
— humility,  meekness,  patience  and   love — -  j 
take  deep   root  therein  ;   thus  establishing 
that  kingdom  which  the  Divine  Master  told  his 
disciples  was  within  them. 
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A  deep-felt  sympathy  was  expressed  for  con- 
cerned mothers,  whose  prayers  often  ascended 
for  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  their 
children,  and  the  encouraging  assurance  was 
given  that  they  would  have  their  reward. 

A  report  from  the  African  committee  was 
read,  showing  the  result  of  last  year's  labor, 
which  was  satisfactory. 

Also,  one  from  the  committee  on  Education, 
which  was  encouraging,  and  from  which  it  ap- 
pears the  interest  of  this  important  subject  is 
deepening. 

Fifth-day. — A  committee  appointed  at  a 
former  sitting,  produced  an  epistle  to  each  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  correspond 
— viz :  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Genesee,  Ohio 
and  Baltimore,  which,  being  adopted,  the 
Clerk  was  directed  to  sign.  In  reference  to 
them,  a  desire  was  expressed  that  we  may  not 
be  of  those  who  say  and  do  not. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
Treasurer's  account,  report  they  found  $13.75 
which,  with  the  quota  of  $57.35  received  this 
year,  makes  the  sum  on  hand  $71.10,  and  pro- 
posed two  Friends  to  serve  as  Treasurers  the 
ensuing  year. 

Two  Friends  were  appointed  to  assist  the 
Clerks  in  the  revising  and  recording  the  min- 
utes of  this  meeting. 

The  representatives  being  called,  were  pre- 
sent as  at  the  first. 

We  were  tenderly  admonished  to  renewed 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  our  respective 
duties;  thus  minding  our  proper  business, 
knowledge  would  be  increased  and  a  growth  in 
the  ^  Truth  witnessed  :  the  testimonies  of  our 
Society,  which  we  were  reminded  were  the  tes- 
timonies of  Jesus,  would  become  more  and 
more  precious. 

The  excellency  of  true  devotion  of  soul,  to  the 
cause  of  righteousness,  was  contrasted  with  the 
folly  that  delights  in  the  superficial  adornments  of 
mind  or  body,  and  our  young  sisters  were  ex- 
horted to  labor  for  that  state  of  feeling  which 
passively  acquiesces  in  the  Divine  will  concern- 
ing them,  by  entering  the  stripping  room  that 
they  may  be  divested  of  every  thing, which 
stands  in  the  way  of  Divine  acceptance;  and 
thus  be  qualified  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  taking  the  places  of  those  who  have  long 
labored  in  His  holy  cause.  The  blighting 
effects  of  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  when  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  the  mind,  was  feelingly  ad- 
verted to,  and  admonition  extended  to  guard 
tenaciously  every  avenue  that  might  lead  to  its 
entrance. 

Friends  were  admonished  to  guard  against  a 
spirit  of  detraction,  and  it  was  shown  where  it 
has  place,  the  love  that  should  band  together, 
and  wishes  no  evil  to  others,  is  wanting.  True 
courage  in  us  would  not  only  cause  us  to  decline 
making  a  n  unfavorable  remark  of  another,  but 


invariably  prompt  us  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such. 
A  concern  was  also  expressed  that  we  might 
so  abide  with  our  righteous  testimony  against 
war,  as  to  be  clear  of  encouraging  or  counte- 
nancing any  step  at  variance  therewith;  remem- 
bering the  words  spoken  through  Jesus.  "  If 
my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight." 

The  query  of  Samuel  to  Saul,  "  What  mean- 
eth  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  and  lowing  of  the 
oxen  I  hear  V  was  feelingly  applied  to  those 
present  who  had  made  a  reserve  of  that  that  is 
destined  to  be  slain,  and  we  were  reminded  that 
if  self  was  not  sacrificed,  condemnation  instead 
of  peace  would  rest  upon  us. 

Under  a  renewed  sense  of  the  extension  of 
our  Heavenly  Father's  love,  which  we  have 
been  favored  to  witness  from  season  to  season, 
we  acknowledge  the  excellency  of  His  power 
and  goodness,  and  conclude,  to  meet  again  next 
year,  if  permitted. 

Martha  Cockayne,  _Clerk. 


THE   PRIMEVAL   FORESTS    OP  THE  AMAZONS. 
(Concluded  from  p.  551.) 

Mr.  Bates,  took  up  his  head-quarters  for  the 
time  being  at  Obydos,  a  small  town  of  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants,  on  the  north  bank,  airily 
situated  on  a  high  bluff  and  in  a  hilly  district. 
The  river  here  is  contracted  to  a  breadth  of 
rather  less  than  a  mile  (1,738  yards),  and  the 
entire  volume  of  its  waters,  the  collective  pro- 
duct of  a  score  of  mighty  streams,  is  poured 
through  the  strait  with  tremendous  velocity, 
and  a  depth  of  from  thirty  to  forty  fathoms. 
Behind  is  an  extensive  lake,  called  the  Lago 
Grand  da  Villa  Franca,  which  communicates 
with  the  Amazons  both  above  and  below 
Obydos.  The  inhabitants  of  Santarem  are 
mainly  whites,  and  they  have  lately  imported 
negroes,  before  which  they  used  to  do,  what  a 
free  negro  is  said  to  have  recommended  us  to  do 
in  Australia,  to  force  servitude  on  the  Indians. 
It  is  indeed  questionable  if  it  is  not  better  to 
teach  the  savages  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  honest 
industry,  than  to  let  them  starve  in  idleness. 
There  were  heiresses  at  Obydos  whose  property 
was  reckoned  in  cacao  plantations,  oxen,  and 
slaves.  Some  enterprising  young  men  had 
come  over  from  Para  and  Maranham  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  ladies  and  their  for- 
tunes. The  people  were  very  sociable  and  hos- 
pitable, but  only  one  had  enterprise  sufficient 
to  establish  a  sugar-mill. 

The  forest  around  Obydos  was  more  varied 
than  it  is  in  the  Amazons  region  generally, 
and  is  rendered  utterly  impenetrable  by  the 
thick  undergrowth  of  plants  of  the  pine-apple 
order,  and  by  cacti.  Monkeys  abounded,  and 
one  species,  a  coaita,  is  much  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food.     The  worst  ie   that  this  is 
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just  the  most  mild,  affectionate,  intelligent, 
and  human-like  monkey.  A  wood-cricket  is 
also  met  with  here  that  sings  so  loudly  that  the 
natives  place  it,  like  a  bird,  in  a  wicker-work 
cage.  Mr.  Bates  likewise  met  with  some  tran- 
sition forms  here  among  butterflies,  which  he 
believes  tend  to  show  that  a  physiological  spe- 
cies can  be  and  is  produced  in  a  nature  out  of 
the  varieties  of  a  pre-existing  closely  allied  one. 
The  process  of  origination  of  a  species  in  na- 
ture, he  remarks,  as  it  takes  place  successively, 
must  be  ever,  perhaps,  beyond  man's  power  to 
trace,  on  account  of  the  great  lapse  of  time  it 
requires.  But  we  can  obtain  a  fair  view  of  it 
by  tracing  a  variable  and  far-spreading  species 
over  the  wide  area  of  its  present  distribution, 
and  a  long  observation  of  such  will  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  new  species  in  all  cases  must 
have  arisen  out  of  variable  and  widely  dissemi- 
nated forms. 

Mr.  Bates  started  from  Obydos  in  a  trader's 
boat,  passing  on  his  way  numerous  houses,  each 
surrounded  by  its  grove  of  cacao-trees.  A 
cacao-tree  costs  about  six-pence,  and  one  fami- 
ly manages  its  own  small  plantation  of  ten  to  fif- 
teen thousand  trees.  The  life  of  these  cacao 
cultivators  is  pleasant  j  the  work  is  all  done 
under  the  shade,  and  occupies  only  a  few  weeks 
in  the  year.  But  the  people  are  poor,  for  they 
have  no  gardens,  orchards,  or  domestic  animals, 
and  they  live  on  fish  and  farina.  At  night- 
time the  boat  generally  lay  to,  and  dinner  was 
also  cooked  ashore,  either  in  a  shady  nook  of  the 
forest  or  at  the  house  of  some  settler.  The 
Mornings  were  cool  and  pleasant,  but  by  even- 
ing the  heat  would  grow  intolerable ;  later, 
however,  the  hours  were  delicious.  The  ham- 
mocks were  swung  on  deck,  and  they  went  to 
sleep  amid  a  perpetual  chorus  of  animals, 
among  whom  the  chief  performers  were  the 
howling  monkeys.  Their  frightful,  unearthly 
roar  deepened  the  feeling  of  solitude  which 
crept  on  as  darkness  closed  around  them.  Soon 
after,  the  fireflies  came  forth  and  flitted  about 
the  trees.  As  night  advanced,  all  became  silent 
in  the  forest,  save  the  occasional  hooting  of 
tree-frogs,  or  the  monotonous  chirping  of  wood- 
crickets  and  grasshoppers.  Now  and  then  they 
came  to  large  islands  with  sand-banks — open 
spaces  in  which  the  canoe  men  take  great  de- 
light— and  hence  they  generally  land  at  them, 
spending  part  of  the  day  in  washing  and  cook- 
ing. These  sand-banks  resembled  the  sea-shore. 
Flocks  of  white  gulls  were  flying  overhead, 
and  sandpipers  coursed  along  the  edge  of  the 
water.  These  birds  must  have  adopted  fluvia- 
tile  habits  like  the  tern  on  the  Nile  and  Eu- 
phrates. In  this  peculiarity  they  are  analo- 
gous to  the  dolphins  and  porpoises,  which  in 
so  vast  a  stream  as  the  Amazons  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  longer  marine,  but  purely  fluviatile 
creations.     There  were  also  plenty  of  rarer 


birds,  ibises,  unicorn-birds,  that  bray  like  a 
jackass,  barbets,  or  pig-birds,  and  others. 

An  elevated  wooded  promontory  constitutes 
the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Para 
and  Amazons.  Beyond  this  the  explorers 
stopped  four  days  at  the  village  of  Villa  Nova. 
There  were  pools  here,  in  which  grew  the  Vic- 
toria water-lily,  and  which  swarmed  with  water- 
fowl, snowy  egrets,  striped  herons,  and  gigan- 
tic storks.  Canary  birds  and  macaws  were 
stirring  in  the  trees.  There  were  also  hawks, 
and  eagles.  At  a  subsequent  period,  Mr.  Bates 
passed  eight  months  at  this  lively  spot  The 
whole  tract  of  land  here  is,  in  reality,  a  group 
of  islands  which  extend  from  a  little  below 
Villa  Nova  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madiera,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles ;  the 
breadth  of  this  island  and  lacustrine  district 
varying  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  The  country 
bordering  these  interior  waters  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  not  insalubrious,  the  broad 
lakes  having  clear  waters  and  sandy  shores. 
They  abound  in  fish  and  turtle,  and  swarm  with 
wild-fowl.  The  woods,  unfortunately,  abound 
in  ticks,  as  in  red  acari  in  other  places,  which 
mount  to  the  tips  of  blades  of  grass,  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  clothes  of  passers-by.  Mr. 
Bates  says  it  occupied  him  a  full  hour  daily  to 
pick  them  off  his  flesh  after  his  diurnal 
rambles.  The  Urubu  vultures  were  another 
annoyance.  They  are  so  bold  that  if  the 
kitchen  was  left  unguarded  for  a  moment, 
they  walked  in  and  lifted  the  lids  of  the  sauce- 
pans with  their  beaks  to  rob  them  of  their  con- 
tents. They  also  follow  the  fisherman  to  the 
the  lakes,  where  they  gorge  themselves  with 
the  offal  of  the  fisheries.  Kept  in  their  proper 
places,  they  are  manifestly  useful  scavengers. 
The  butterflies  were  at  once  colossal  and  most 
beautiful,  and  our  naturalist  describes  it  as  a 
grand  sight  to  see  them  by  twos  and  threes  float- 
ing at  a  great  height  in  the  still  air  of  a  tropical 
morning. 

A  next  stay  of  ten  days  was  made  at  a  village 
where  a  line  of  clay  cliffs  diverts  the  course  of 
the  river.  At  a  festival  here,  the  meal  con- 
sisted of  a  large  boiled  pirarucu — a  manatee, 
or  river  cow — which  had  been  harpooned  for 
the  purpose  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Bates  de- 
scribes the  meat  as  having  the  taste  of  very 
coarse  pork ;  but  the  fat,  which  lies  in  thick 
layers,  is  of  a  greenish  color,  and  of  a  disa- 
greeable, fishy  flavor.  The  manatee,  or  "  vacca 
marina,"  as  it  is  also  called,  is  one  of  the  few 
objects  which  excite  the  dull  wonder  and  curi- 
osity of  the  Indians,  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  very  common.  The  fact  of  its  suckling  its 
young  at  the  breast,  although  an  aquatic  ani- 
mal, seems  to  strike  them  as  something  very 
strange.  One  was  killed  on  the  Upper  Ama- 
zons which  was  nearly  ten  feet  in  length  and 
nine  feet  in  girth  at  the  broadest  part. 
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Mr.  Bates  did  not  proceed  on  his  first  ascent 
of  the  Amazons  beyond  Barra,  a  large  goodly 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and 
which  is  now  the  principal  station  for  the  lines 
of  steamers  which  were  established  in  1853 — a 
Steamer  running  once  a  fortnight  between  Para 
and  Barra,  and  a  bi-monthly  one  plying  between 
the  latter  place  and  Nanta,  in  the  Peruvian 
territory.  On  a  second  excursion,  Mr.  Bates 
left  Barra  for  Ega,  the  first  town  of  any  impor- 
tance on  the  Solimoens,  while  Mr.  Wallace  ex- 
plored the  Bio  Negro.  The  distance  is  nearly 
four  hundred  miles,  which  he  accomplished  in 
a  small  cuberta,  manned  by  ten  stout  Cucama 
Indians,  in  thirty-five  days.  On  this  occasion 
he  spent  twelve  months  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  Amazons.  He  revisited  the  same  country 
in  1855,  and  devoted  three  years  and  a  half  to 
a  fuller  exploration  of  its  natural  productions. 
This  in  addition  to  his  residence  at  Santarem 
and  the  exploration  of  the  Tapajos. 

The  sketches  of  life  and  of  the  aspects  of 
nature  under  such  various  circumstances,  and 
during  such  a  lengthened  period,  are  minutely 
detailed  and  very  entertaining — nor  were  all 
these  explorations  effected  without  adventures. 
When  on  the  Cupari,  a  tributary  to  the  Tapa- 
jos, a  Sucuruju  (the  Indian  name  for  the  ana- 
conda3or  great  water-serpent,  Eunectes  murinus) 
robbed  the  hen-coop  in  the  boat.  Some  days 
afterwards,  the  young  men  belonging  to  the 
different  sitios  agreed  together  to  go  in  search  for 
the  serpent,  which  had  committed  many  other 
depredations.  It  was  found  after  a  long  search, 
sunning  itself  on  a  log  at  the  mouth  of  a 
muddy  rivulet,  and  was  dispatched  with  har- 
poons. It  was  not  a  large  one,  only  eighteen 
feet  nine  inches  in  length,  but  it  had  a  most 
hideous  appearance,  owing  to  its  being  very 
broad  in  the  middle  and  tapering  abruptly  at 
both  ends. 

At  Ega,  Mr.  Bates  relates,  a  large  anaconda 
Was  near  making  a  meal  of  a  young  lad  about 
ten  years  of  age.  The  father  and  his  son  went 
one  day  in  their  montaria  a  few  miles  up  the 
Teffe,  to  gather  wild  fruit  •  landing  on  a  slop- 
ing, sandy  shore,  where  the  boy  was  left  to 
mind  the  canoe  whilst  the  man  entered  the 
forest.  The  beaches  of  the  Teffe  form  groves 
of  wild  guava  and  myrtle  trees  and  during  mostr 
mouths  of  the  year  are  partly  overflown  by  the 
river.  Whilst  the  boy  was  playing  in  the  water 
tinder  the  shade  of  these  trees,  a  huge  reptile 
of  this  species  stealthily  wound  its  coils  around 
him,  unperceived  till  it  was  too  late  to  escape. 
His  cries  brought  his  father  quickly  to  his  res- 
cue, and  he  rushed  forward,  and  seizing  the 
anaconda  boldly  by  the  head,  tore  its  jaws 
asunder.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
this  formidable  serpent  grows  to  an  enormous 
bulk,  and  lives  to  a  great  age,  for  Mr.  Bates 
heard  of  specimens  having  been  killed  which 


measured  forty-two  feet  in  length.  The  natives 
of  the  Amazons  country  universally  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  monster  water-serpent,  said 
to  be  many  score  fathoms  in  length,  which  ap- 
pears successively  in  different  parts  of  the  river. 
They  call  it  the  Mai  d'agoa — u  the  mother  or 
spirit  of  the  water."  This  fable,  which  was 
doubtless  suggested  by  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  Sucurujus  of  unusually  large  size, 
takes  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  the  wild 
legends  form  the  subject  of  conversation  amongst 
old  and  young,  over  the  wood  fires  in  lonely  set- 
tlements. 

One  day  that  Mr.  Bates  was  entomologizing 
alone  and  unarmed,  in  a  dry  ygapo,  where  the 
trees  were  rather  wide  apart  and  the  ground 
coated  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  with 
dead  leaves,  he  was  near  coming  into  collision 
with  a  boa-constrictor.  He  had  just  entered 
a  little  thicket  to  capture  an  insect,  and  was 
pinning  it,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  rushing 
noise.  He  looked  up  to  the  sky  thinking  a 
squall  was  coming  on,  but  not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirred  in  the  tree-tops.  On  stepping  out  of 
the  bushes,  he  met  face  to  face  a  huge  serpent 
coming  down  a  slope,  and  making  the  dry 
twigs  crack  and  fly  with  his  weight  as  he  moved 
over  them.  He  had  frequently  met  with  a 
smaller  boa,  the  Cutim-boia,  in  a  similar  way, 
and  knew  from  the  habits  of  the  family  that 
there  was  no  danger,  so  he  stood  his  ground. 
On  seeing  him  the  reptile  suddenly  turned,  and 
glided  at  an  accelerated  pace  down  the  path. 
There  was  very  little  of  the  serpentine  move- 
ment in  his  course.  The  rapidly-moving  and 
shining  body  looked  like  a  stream  of  brown 
liquid  flowing  over  the  thick  bed  of  fallen 
leaves,  rather  than  a  serpent  with  skin  of  varied 
colors.  The  huge  trunk  of  an  uprooted  tree 
lay  across  the  road  ;  this  he  glided  over  in  his 
undeviating  course,  and  soon  after  penetrated  a 
dense  swampy  thicket,  where  Mr.  Bates,  who 
had  set  after  him  at  first,  says  he  did  not  care 
to  follow  him. 

Adventures  with  alligators  are  not  less  amus- 
ing. One  day,  when  out  turtle  fishing  in  the 
pools  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ega,  when  the 
net  was  formed  into  a  circle,  and  the  men  had 
jumped  in,  an  alligator  was  found  to  be  en- 
closed. "No  one,"  Mr.  Bates  says,  "was 
alarmed,  the  only  fear  expressed  being  that  the 
imprisoned  beast  would  tear  the  net.  First, 
one  shouted,  '  I  have  touched  his  head  then 
another,  '.He  has  scratched  my  leg.'  One  of 
the  men,  a  lanky  Miranha,  was  thrown  off  his 
balance,  and  then  there  was  no  end  to  the 
laughter  and  shouting.  At  last  a  youth  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  on  my  calling  to  him 
from  the  bank  to  do  so,  seized  the  reptile  by 
the  tail,  and  held  him  tightly,  until  a  little  re- 
sistance being  overcome,  he  was  able  to  spring 
I  ashore.     The  net  was  opened,  and  the  boy 
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slowly  dragged  the  dangerous  but  cowardly 
beast  to  land  through,  the  muddy  water,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  hundred  yards.  Meantime, 
I  had  cut  a  strong  pole  from  a  tree,  and  as  soon 
as  the  alligator  was  drawn  to  solid  ground,  gave 
him  a  sharp  rap  with  it  on  the  crown  of  his 
head,  which  killed  him  instantly.  It  was  a 
good-sized  individual;  the  jaws  being  consid- 
erable more  than  a  foot  long,  and  fully  capable 
of  snapping  a  man's  leg  in  twain."  The  spe- 
cies was  the  large  cayman,  the  Jacareuassu  of 
the  Amazonian  Indians  (Jacare  nigra). 

At  another  spot  in  the  same  neighborhood 
no  one  could  descend  to  bathe  without  being  ad- 
vanced upon  by  one  or  other  of  these  hungry 
monsters.  There  was  much  offal  cast  into  the 
river,  and  this,  of  course,  attracted  them  to  the 
place.  "  One  day/'  Mr.  Bates  relates,  H I 
amused  myself  by  taking  a  basketful  of  frag- 
ments of  meat  beyond  the  line  of  ranchos,  and 
drawing  the  alligators  towards  me  by  feeding 
them.  They  behaved  pretty  much  as  dogs 
do  when  fed ;  catching  the  bones  I  threw  them 
in  their  huge  jaws,  and  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  showing  increased  eagerness  after  every 
morsel.  The  enormous  gape  of  their  mouths, 
with  their  blood-red  lining  and  long  fringes  of 
teeth,  and  the  uncouth  shape  of  their  bodies, 
made  a  picture  of  unsurpassable  ugliness.  I 
once  or  twice  fired  a  heavy  charge  of  shot  at 
them,  aiming  at  the  vulnerable  part  of  their 
bodies,  which  is  a  small  space  >  situated  behind 
their  eyes,  but  this  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
make  them  give  a  hoarse  grunt  and  shake 
themselves;  they  immediately  afterwards  turned 
to  receive  another  bone  which  I  threw  to 
them." 
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PHIL ADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  14,  1863. 


Married,  on  the  22d  of  10th  month,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  father,  by  Friends'  ceremony, 
Charles  S.  Knowles  and  Catharine  D.  Jenkins, 
only  child  of  Nathan  0.,  and  Eunice  A.  Jenkins, 
Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Died,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  28th  of  1st  month, 
of  consumption,  Rebecca  P.  Norton,  in  the  67th 
year  of  her  age.  After  four  months  of  great  suffer- 
ing, which  she  endured  with  much  patience,  nature 
yielded  to  the  conflict,  and  her  purified  spirit  was 
wafted,  we  doubt  not,  to  that  blissful  home  where 
sickness  and  sorrow  are  unknown.  The  dear  de- 
parted had  experienced  more  cloud  than  sunshine 
in  her  journey  through  life,  yet  she  was  always 
hopeful  and"  looking  for  the  silver  lining.  She  was 
naturally  of  a  very  sympathetic  nature,  and  only 
needed  to  know  there  was  sickness  or  affliction  in 
the  neighborhood,  when  home  cares  were  laid  aside, 
and  she  was  at  once  wending  her  way  to  the  scene 
of  suffering  to  administer  to  their  wants.  She 
might  well  say,  as  she  did  during  her  sickness,  "  I 


have  done  what  I  could,  and  I  trust  my  errors  are 
forgiven.  I  see  nothing  in  my  way,  and  believe  all 
is  well."  Being  favored  with  her  reason  to  the  last, 
she  expired,  uttering  praises  to  the  Lord. 

 ,  on  the  31st  of  8th  month,  in  the  town  of 

Halfmoon,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  of  dysentery, 
Lydia,  widow  of  the  late  Martin  Doughty,  in  the  92d 
year  of  her  age.  Although  this  dear  friend  had 
arrived  at  this  advanced  age,  her  mental  faculties 
were  still  bright.  She  retained  her  love  of  reading, 
especially  the  Scriptures,  and  while  her  mind  was 
thus  active,  her  hands  were  also  busy,  continuing  her 
habits  of  industry  to  the  last.  Her  attachment  to 
the  religious  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of 
which  she  had  always  been  an  exemplary  member, 
strengthened  with  her  years,  and  while  health  per- 
mitted, she  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings. 
She  made  a  peaceful  close,  and  was  gathered  home 
as  a  shock  of  corn,  fully  ripe.  The  deceased  was  a 
member  of  Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  in  Albany,  on  the  8th  of  9th  month,  of  con- 
sumption, Laura  Collins,  aged  47  years.  The  dear 
departed  had  lived  an  unblemished  life,  having  been 
a  devoted  teacher,  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  most  af- 
fectionate sister.  When  disease  again  laid  his  heavy 
haud  upon  her,  prostrating  her  for  many  months, 
she  submitted  most  cheerfully,  desiring,  above  all 
else,  to  see  her  way  clear.  Clouds  were^permitted 
to  obscure  her  vision  for  a  season,  then  the  light 
broke  forth,  and  her  frequent  expression  was,  "  I 
am  so  happy."  A  day  or  two  previous  to  her  de- 
parture, she  exclaimed,  "What  a  beautiful  light 
there  is  before  me !  all  is  peace."  And  in  this 
happy  state  her  pure  spirit  passed  from  death  unto 
life. 

 ,  in  the  town  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  the  22d  of 

9th  mo.  1863,  of  typhoid  fever,  while  on  a  visit  to 
her  parental  home,  Meriah  S.,  wife  of  Henry  H.^ 
Mosher,  Chatham,  Columbia  co.,  in  the  54th  year  of 
her  age.  As  a  tribute  due  to  the  memory  of  our  deeply 
lamented  friend,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
say:  her  sympathetic  nature  made  her  a  valuable 
neighbor,  and  not  only  the  family  circle,  but  the 
society  in  which  she  mingled,  most  deeply  feel  her 
loss,  and  condole  with  each  other  in  the  sad  and 
sudden  bereavement. 

Forgetful  of  self,  she  was  ever  ready  to  devote 
time  and  strength  to  the  relief  of  others,  until  her 
own  constitution  gave  way,  leaving  her  much  pros- 
trated, to  contend  with  so  stern  a  diseae.  During 
most  of  her  illness,  the  beautiful,  child-like  state 
manifested,  and  the  expression,  "  There  is  joy  for 
me,"  uttered  near  the  close,  give  her  friends  the  as- 
surance that  her  spirit  has  found  that  rest  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  earth  ;  and  to  her  stricken 
companion,  the  language  is,  "Peace,  be  still." 

 ,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  11th  mo.  3d,  Wm. 

Gregory,  aged  27  years;  a  member  of  Green  Street 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

I  am  convinced  from  daily  heartfelt  sensa- 
tions— stronger  than  ten  thousand  arguments 
— that  until  we  cease  to  do  evil  we  shall  never 
learn  to  do  well.  No  acceptable  worship  can 
be  either  internally  or  externally  offered  to 
the  God  of  truth,  while  we  are  acting  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  truth  in  our  own  consciences. 
— Scott's  Diary. 

He  who  never  changed  any  of  his  opinions, 
never  corrected  any  of  his  mistakes. 
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26th,  1863. 

Editors  Friends'  Intelligencer : 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  concerning 
he  location  of  Friends  in  the  Tide- water  re- 
gions of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  the  value 
f  lands  in  said  location  ? 

Or  can  you  give  me  the  names  and  address  of 
ome  Friends  to  whom  I  can  apply  ? 
Respectfully, 

Samuel  L.  Shotwell, 
Morrisonia,  Westchester  co.,  iV".  Y. 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  the  desired 
lformation,  it  may  be  communicated  through 
lis  paper. — Eds. 

BRAIN  WORK. 

-  No  man  after  middle  age,  if  he  hopes  to  keep 
is  mind  clear,  should  think  of  working  his 
rain  after  dinner,  a  season  which  should  be 
iven  to  enjoyment.  The  immediate  result  of 
3st  prandial  labor  is  always  inferior  to  that  pro- 
aced  by  the  vigorous  brain  of  the  morning, 
fhen  mental  labor  has  become  a  habit,  how- 
rer,  we  know  how  weak  are  words  of  warning 

make  a  sufferer  desist ;  and  we  are  reminded 

the  answer  made  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  his 
iiysicians,  who  in  his  last  illness  foresaw  that 
&  mind  would  break  down  unless  he  desisted 
om  brain  work  :  lt  As  for  bidding  me  not  to 
ork,"  said  he,  sadly,  "  Molly  might  as  well 
it  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  then  say  {  Now 
m't  boil/  "  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
rcr,  that  we  wish  to  deprecate  even  severe 
ental  labor ;  on  the  contrary,  a  well  organized 
•ain  demands  exercise,  and  like  the  black- 
lith/s  arms,  flourishes  on  it.  We  believe 
at  pleasurable  brain-work  can  be  carried  on 

an  almost  limitless  extent  without  injury. 

poet  in  the  full  swing  of  his  fancy,  a  philos- 
>her  working  out  some  scheme  for  the  benefit 

humanity,  refreshes  rather  than  weakens  his 
ain.    It  will  be  found  that  the  great  majority 

those  who  have  gained  high  honors  in  our 
liversities  have  also  distinguished  themselves 
eatly  in  after  life.  It  is  the  hard,  thankless 
3k-work  which  tears  and  frets  the  fine  gray 
itter  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is  the  strain  and 
xiety  which  accompanied  the  working  out  of 
eat  monetary  transactions  which  produces  that 
ent  and  terrible  ramollissement  which  grad- 
lly  saps  the  mind  of  the  strong  man,  and  re- 
ices  him  to  the  condition  of  an  imbecile. — 
irnhill  Magazine. 


Teach  your  children  to  observe  closely,  re- 
ct  carefully,  and  describe  exactly  what  they 
e.  By  this,  that  habit  of  reckless  exaggera- 
m  and  loose  description,  now  so  common, 
)uld  in  a  great  measure  be  avoided.  Indeed, 
is  is  one  way,  the  way,  to  educate  children. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  GROWTH  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 
BY  YARDLBY  TAYLOR. 

A  few  mornings  ago,  my  mind  inadvertently 
turned  to  the  contemplation  of  vegetable  growth, 
particularly  to  that  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize. 
This  being  one  of  the  larger  plants,  of  annual 
growth,  gives  opportunities  of  observation  not 
so  readily  attained  in  smaller  plants ;  and  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  some  of  these  observations 
might  be  new  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Intelligencer.  Those  who  live  in  the  country 
have  opportunities  to  observe  for  themselves, 
while  those  who  live  in  cities  and  towns,  are 
deprived  of  this  advantage. 

The  term  corn,  in  America,  is  applied  to  one 
kind  of  grain  here  known  as  Indian  corn, 
while  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  the  term  corn, 
is  applied,  indiscriminately,  to  all  kinds  of 
grain  used  as  breadstuff.  It  is  termed  Indian 
corn,  because  it  was  cultivated  by  the  abori- 
gines of  this  continent  when  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  and  is  believed  to  be  an  American 
product.  No  evidence  from  any  painting,  stat-' 
uary,  or  any  engraving  discovered  in  ancient 
remains  has  been  met  with,  while  the  vine  and 
various  cereal  grains  are  represented  in  them. 
Wild  corn  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  both 
North  and  South  America ;  but  this  has  every 
grain  enveloped  in  a  sheath  or  husk  by  itself, 
like  the  grains  of  wheat,  but  the  husk  adheres 
to  the  grains  of  corn  more  closely  than  the 
chaff  does  to  the  wheat.  It  would  seem  that 
this  grain,  like  many  fruits  and  grains  used  by 
man,  has  been  improved  by  cultivation.  It 
seems  to  have  originated  within  the  tropics, 
but  at  such  an  elevation  above  tide-water  as  to 
allow  of  its  being  grown  over  the  larger  part  of 
the  temperate  zone,  thereby  adapting  it  to  a 
greater  extent  of  surface  than  perhaps  any 
other  cereal. 

When  a  grain  of  corn  is  planted  in  the  earth, 
the  moisture  of  the  soil  is  imbibed  by  capil- 
lary attraction,  and  causes  the  grain  to  swell, 
and,  after  a  few  days,  a  sprout  is  seen  to  issue 
from  the  point  of  the  grain  which  grew  next 
the  cob.  The  sprout  that  first  issues  from  the 
grain  always  turns  downward  into  the  earth, 
and  is  a  root  seeking  for  nourishment.  This  is 
always  the  case,  let  the  position  of  the  grain  be 
as  it  may.  It  is  said  that  if  we  plant  a  grain 
in  a  cylinder  of  earth,  and  allow  the  root  to 
grow,  say  one  inch  downward,  then  turn  the 
cylinder  one-fourth  round,  the  root  will  then 
grow  downward  again,  and  if  we  then  turn  it 
again  one-fourth,  it  will  again  turn  downward, 
until  we  may  make  it  form  a  circle  in  attempt- 
ing to  grow  downward.  This  shoot  issues  from 
the  extreme  point  of  the  germ,  or  eye  of  the 
grain,  as  it  is  called.  This  germ  is  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  grain,  and  is  always  on 
the  outer  side  of  it,  that  is  on  the  side  from  the 
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stalk  and  next  to  the  outer  point  of  the  ear.  s 
It  is  of  a  softer  consistence  than  the  rest  of  the  C 
grain,  and  is  much  sweeter,  and,  when  well  s 
dried,  forms  a  hollow  along  the  grain.  Small  £ 
animals,  as  rats,  mice  and  squirrels,  are  very  \ 
fond  of  the  germ,  and,  if  corn  is  plenty,  will  { 
eat  no  other  part.  If  the  germ  is  injured,  the  i 
grain  cannot  grow,  however  perfect  the  remain-  i 
der  may  be.  < 

After  the  root  has  issued  a  little  way,  the  i 
central  and  outer  part  of  the  germ  begins  to 
swell,  and  another  shoot  issues  in  a  contrary  \ 
direction  from  the  first.    This  always  turns  up-  I 
ward  toward  the  air  and  light,  and  forms  the 
stem  of  the  plant.    This  shoot,  after  reaching 
the  surface,  soon  begins  to  throw  out  roots  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  by  so  doing, 
gets  the  advantage  of  the  warmth  and  mois- 
ture at  the  surface.    Should  the  grain  have 
been  planted  deep  in  the  earth,  the  roots  that 
first  grew  out  do  not  seem  to  grow  freely,  they 
need  the  benefit  of  the  warmth  at  the  surface, 
hence  the  disadvantage  of  planting  corn  deeply. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Russell 
Oomstock,  passed  about  through  the  country,  pro- 
fessing to  have  some  secrets  that  were  valuable 
to  cultivators,  but  which  he  refused  to  reveal 
unless  persons  would  pay  him  two  dollars,  and 
promise  not  to  give  the  information  to  others. 
In  this  way  he  duped  many  persons,  and  gained 
considerable  sums  of  money.  One  of  his  se- 
crets, and  the  most  important,  was  that  the  axis 
of  the  growth,  as  he  termed  it,  that  is,  the 
point  where  the  plant  first  pushes  downward 
and  then  upward,  should  be  placed  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  get  the  ben- 
efit of  light,  heat,  air  and  moisture,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  should  avoid  deep  planting.  This 
position  is  a  correct  one,  but  it  was  no  secret, 
only  to  such  as  had  not  investigated  the  sub- 
ject. It  had  been  known  and  acted  upon  long 
before  our  time.  All  trees  and  plants  throw 
out  a  circle  of  roots  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  so  as  to  get  the  advantage  of  light, 
showers,  dews,  &c,  which  would  not  reach 
their  roots  if  they  were  deeply  in  the  ground. 
Hence  the  disadvantage  of  deeply  stirring  the 
ground  around  plants  so  as  to  break  off  their 
small  fibrous  roots,  which  lay  near  the  surface, 
and  compelling  them  to  send  their  roots  into  a 
deep  and  colder  soil.  Frequent  stirring  of  the 
soil  at  the  surface,  is  strongly  advised  by  all 
good  cultivators,  and  shallow  working  of  corn, 
during  growth,  is  now  generally  recommended. 

When  the  shoot  issues  above  the  ground,  it 
soon  begins  to»expand  into  leaves,  thus  obtain- 
ing sustenance  from  the  air  as  well  as  from  the 
earth.  While  the  plant  is  in  its  first  growth,  it 
is  sustained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  grain  itself,  the  starch  of  the 
grain,  by  moisture  and  warmth,  is  converted 
into  diastaste, — a  saccharine  substance,  more 


available  to  the  plant  than  starch  itsell 
This  is  the  process  of  malting ;  the  barley  i 
subjected  to  moisture  and  warmth,  until  th* 
shoot  from  the  germ  is  of  a  certain  length 
when  it  is  in  its  highest  saccharine  state,  th 
growth  is  then  stopped  by  heat  and  drying,  an< 
is  then  called  malt,  and  is  used  in  makini 
strong  beer.  The  substance  of  the  grains  | 
corn  is  all  used  up,  when  the  stalk  is  a  few  in 
ches  in  height,  leaving  only  the  outer  hull  c 
the  grain.  By  this  time  the  roots  are  able  t 
supply  the  plant.  The  plant  at  first  is  a 
leaves,  the  stalk  does  not  appear  to  form  for 
time.  The  stalk  then  begins  to  form  just  abov 
the  roots,  and  as  it  grows  in  joints,  the  lowe 
joint  grows  nearly  its  full  length  before  th 
next  one  expands  much,  then  the  next,  and  so  o 
through  the  whole. 

I  have  often  dissected  a  stalk  when  it  ws 
two  or  three  feet  high  or  less,  stripping  off  th 
sheath  from  around  the  joints,  with  the  minimi 
ture  leaves  attached.    The  plan  of  the  plant 
so  to  speak,  may  be  seen  from  a  very  earlt 
stage  of  the  growth  of  the  stalk.    There  is  a 
change    of  plan  to  suit  favorable  or  unfl 
vorable  seasons ;  no  alteration  of  the  number 
of  joints  from  the  first.    The  length  of  th 
joints  will  be  greater  in  a  wet  than  a  dry  sesj 
son,  making  the  plant  taller,  but  there  will  fcj 
the  same  number  of  joints  and  of  leaves  i 
either  case.    A  stalk,  growing  in  a  favorab 
soil,  will  start  with  more  joints  than  one  notij 
favorable,  but  once  started  there  is  no  chang 
The  sheath  that  forms  around  each  joint,  ei 
velopes  it  most  beautifully,  lapping  over  tl 
edges,  and  thinning  at  the  edge  to  less  than  tl 
thickness  of  tissue  paper.  The  sheath  is  thic 
est  at  one  side  of  the  stalk  in  its  middle,  ai 
from  the  upper  part,  the  midrib  of  the  le 
starts.  This  thick  part  of  the  sheath  is  alwa; 
alternate,  making  the  leaves  issue  from  alte 
nate  sides.    The  leaves  are  often,  on  we  i 
grown  plants,  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  ar 
from  two  to  three  inches  wide,  tapering  only  t 
wards  the  point.    The  corn-plant,  when  fu 
grown,  has  been  characterized  as  a  noble  plai  | 
and  well  does  it  deserve  that  character,  risin 
as  it  often  does,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  som: 
times  fifteen  feet  in  height,  with  its  plume-lil 
leaves,  projecting  from  the  stalk  at  an  acute  a 
gle,  and  gracefully  curving  so  as  at  the  end  i 
point  to  the  ground.    At  the  summit  is  tl  \ 
tassel,  composed  of  a  central  spike,  surrounds 
by  quite  a  number  of  smaller  spikes,  thick 
covered  with  the  staminate  flowers,  produch, 
the  pollen,  necessary  to  impregnate  the  embr; 
!  seed.    The  amount  of  pollen  produced  in 
;  field  of  corn,  is  really  wonderful,  often  givii 
•  the  surface  of  the  ground  a  yellow  color ;  th 
!  however,  disappears  after  the  first  shower.  ...  j 
i      The  most  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  ho 
s  ever,  is  the  ear  of  corn,  situated,  generally,  i 
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!sef  !*er  more  than  half-way  up  the  plant.    It  is 
f^rst  developed  beneath  the  sheath  around  the 
J!)int,  and  from  several  joints  below  are  seen 
j  tnbryo  ears,  and  often  two,  three  or  sometimes 
^  >urof  them  produce  perfect  ears  of  corn  in 
^Hvorable  seasons.    Where  there  are  several 
^\hr»  they  are  not  generally  as  large,  as  where 
Hil  'lereare  single  ones.  The  largest  always  upper- 
'11  tost.    This  tendency  to  produce  several  ears, 
lllt  aa  been  taken  advantage  of  by  selecting  such 
lettar  seed,  thereby  producing  a  variety  with  that 
SJlkaracter.    There  seems  to  be  a  limit  beyond 
'or  hich  it  is  desirable  not  to  go,  as  the  plant  can 
^  roduce  only  a  certain  amount  of  grain,  and 
ow '»  have  that  divided  among  several  ears,  makes 
'.ore  labor  in  gathering.    The  ear  is  attached 
311 1>  the  stalk  by  a  stem,  generally  only  a  few 
iches  long,  but  occasionally  we  find  them  a 
i  'Ot  or  more  in  length.    The  ear  is  enclosed  in 
ff  tjii  envelope,  called  a  husk,  made  up  of  many 
m  [Ids,  like  strong  short  blades,  generally  extend- 
M  (g  but  little  beyond  the  full-grown  ear,  and 
fai!  ten,  in  favorable  seasons,  the  ear  projects  be- 
^  tad  them.    The  husk,  at  first,  encloses  the 
^  tobryo  ear,  and  from  this  issues  the  silk,  as  it 
^  *  called,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  pistil  of  the 
A  lant,  and  by  projecting  beyond  the  end  of  the 
J*  isk,  is  in  a  position  to  secure  the  pollen  as  it 
'ill}  Us  from  the  tassel  at  the  summit.    This  silk 
1 1  a  fine  thread-like  material,  covered  at  the 
funmit  with  fine,  short  filaments,  thus  enabling 
not  i  to  secure  the  pollen  more  certainly.  The 
H  Lse  of  the  silk  is  attached  to  every  embryo 
oM  kin,  by  which  they  are  fertilized.    If  from 
«   ijr  cause  the  pollen  is  not  able  to  reach  the 
nj  Ik,  no  grain  is  formed.    Wind  sometimes  car- 
thii  es  the  pollen  a  considerable  distance  and  thus 
e,  «  lianges  a  variety.    White  corn  on  one  side  of 
e  1«  iroad  and  yellow  on  the.  other,  have  had  some 
alwa  i-ains  of  each  changed  in  color ;  no  doubt  by 
alMe  pollen  being  carried  by  the  wind.  This 
w  lows  the  necessity  of  keeping  one  kind  entirely 
g,4  parate  from  any  other,  if  we  wish  to  keep  it 
ire.    It  also  shows,  that  where  we  wish  to 
a  ft  -oduce  a  variety  intermediate  between  two 
plainown  varieties,  we  may  accomplish  itbyplant- 
m  g  them  together,  and  selecting  the  desired 
soil  teration.and  then  keeping  this  separate.  Some- 
iel  mes  there  are  only  a  few  grains  fertilized  on 
itei  lie  ear,  and  in  this  case,  if  the  grains  are  sepa- 
end  te,  they  are  always  round,  but  where  all  are 
istl  rtilized  by  growing  close  together  they  press 
nad  ich  other  into  a  flattened  shape, 
bid '  In  the  Patent  Office  Report  of  1855,  there  are 
\d  fenty  varieties  of  corn  figured,  from  the  wild 
nil)!  )rn  of  the  American  mountains, to  the  improved 
|  io|)urd-seed  varieties  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  Northern  States  and  Canada,  a  quick- 
wing  kind  is  best,  as  seasons  there  are  short, 
d  in  some  places  a  kind  is  used  that  ripens  in 
ety  days  from  planting.    Here,  in  latitude 
and  40' ,  nearly  five  months  are  necessary  to 


perfect  it,  but  even  here,  on  our  mountain 
ranges,  where  the  seasons  are  cooler,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  plant  earlier  kinds. 

In  the  above  report  there  are  some  kinds 
that  are  said  to  contain  as  much  as  11  per  cent, 
of  oil,  showing  its  value  as  fattening  food  for 
stock,  while  other  kinds  contain  little  or  no  oil, 
but  are  mostly  starch.  There  are  many  colors 
in  corn,  but  white  and  yellow  are  generally 
most  prized.  There  are  speckled,  red,  black, 
and  even  blue  grains  occasionally  seen.  Those 
colors,  however,  are  only  on  the  hull  or  outer 
skin  of  the  grain,  as  the  grain  itself  is  either 
white  or  yellow,  or  intermediate  between  those 
colors.  There  is,  in  some  places, much  prejudice 
in  regard  to  the  colors  of  corn  meal.  In  some 
markets,  only  white  will  sell,  while  in  others 
they  prefer  yellow  altogether. 

In  the  growth  of  corn,  as  in  other  plants, 
there  is  evidence,  that  the  living  plant  has 
power  to  separate  the  matter  for  growth  and 
deposite  each  in  its  proper  place.  These  mat- 
ters must  all  be  derived  from  the  sap  of  the 
plant,  and  be  brought  from  the  root,  or  imbibed 
from  the  air  by  the  leaves.  Thus  the  outer  part 
of  the  stalk  contains  largely  of  silica,  to  give 
it  strength.  The  outer  hull  of  the  grain 
contains  magnesia,  the  inner  part  is  mostly 
starch,  while  the  germ  contains  more  phos- 
phates than  other  parts.  At  first  view,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  plants  growing  side  by  side, 
watered  by  the  same  rains  and  nourished  by 
the  same  soil,  would  all  produce  similar  varie- 
ties of  plants,  containing  the  same  ingredients. 
But  facts  show,  that  one  plant  may  contain 
scarcely  a  trace  of  potash,  while  another  will 
contain  a  large  portion  in  its  organization  ;  an- 
other will  contain  much  saccharine  matter  and 
will  grow  along  side  of  the  lemon  and  orange 
which  yield  acid  fruit. 

The  operations  of  nature  are  wonderfully 
adapted  to  bring  about  the  various  results  we 
behold,  and  give  evidence  of  design  in  their 
creation. 

Another  remarkable  evidence  has  been  ob- 
served, and  characterized  by  the  term,  instinct  of 
the  plant,  and  that  is  that  the  roots  extend  much 
farther  in  favorable  soil,  than  in  unfavorable. 
There  is  a  law  of  growth  that  accounts  for  this, 
without  depending  upon  the  uncertain  term,  in- 
stinct. Physiologists  now  agree,  that  growth 
takes  place  by  addition  of  cell-matter,  one  cell 
being  added  to  another  and  a  third  to  that 
again,  and  so  on.  Now,  in  the  growth  of  plants 
this  cell-matter  is  derived  directly  from  the 
surrounding  earth,  and,  where  the  conditions  of 
moisture  and  mellow  and  rich  soil  are  most 
abundant,  there  the  increase  will  be  much 
greater,  and  there  will  be  more  rapid  growth, 
even  where  the  roots  have  changed  their  di- 
rection from  a  leis  favored  soil  towards  one 
more  favorable.    This  law  will  account  for  it, 
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for  the  cells  are  added  on  the  side  next  to 
where  the  material  comes  from.  Hence,  the 
increase  in  that  direction,  without  allowing  the 
plant  a  knowledge  of  circumstances  which  in- 
stinct seems  to  imply. 


Treasure  in  Heaven. — We  read  of  a  phil- 
osopher who,  passing  through  a  mart  filled  with 
articles  of  taste  and  luxury,  made  himself  quite 
happy  with  this  simple  yet  sage  reflection : 
"  How  many  things  there  are  here  that  I  do 
not  want?"  Now  this  is  just  the  reflection 
With  which  the  earnest  believer  passes  happily 
though  the  world.  It  is  richly  furnished  with 
what  are  called  good  things.  It  has  posts  of 
honor  or  power  to  tempt  the  restless  aspirations 
of  ambition  of  every  grade.  It  has  gold  and 
gems,  houses  and  lands  for  the  covetous  and  os- 
tentatious. It  has  innumerable  bowers  of  taste 
and  luxury,  where  self-indulgence  may  revel. 
But  the  Christian,  whose  piety  is  deep-toned, 
and  whose  spiritual  conceptions  are  clear,  looks 
over  the  world  and  exclaims,  "  How  much 
there  is  here  that  I  do  not  want !  I  have  what 
is  better.    My  treasure  is  in  heaven." — Tying. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BERKS  COUNTY. 


Andalusia  Hall,  near  Reading,  10th  mo.  29,  '63. 

My  dear  H  :  Thou  wilt  perceive  from  the 

above  heading  where  I  am.  I  came  up  here 
about  ten  days  ago,  and,  although  living  in 
Philadelphia,  I  have  never  been  here  before. 
As  perhaps  thou  and  some  others  may,  like  me, 
be  ignorant  of  its  beauty,  I  would  like  to  con- 
vey to  you  an  idea  of  the  splendid  prospect  be- 
fore me.  Those  who  have  never  travelled  in 
Pennsylvania  have  no  idea  of  the  grandeur  of 
its  scenery  everywhere,  nor  how  fine  the  coun- 
try is  around  Reading.  To-day  is  clear,  and 
cold,  and  beautiful.  The  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Broad  Mountain  loom  up  in  the  distance,  while 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are  hills  and  valleys, 
with  fine  farms  in  full  cultivation.  This  is 
Berks  county,  the  home  of  the  thrifty  Germans, 
and  their  fine,  large  barns,  painted  red,  are  sug- 
gestive of  plenty,  if  not  of  taste,  while  the 
homestead  is  generally  a  very  modest  affair  in 
comparison.  The  Schuylkill  winds  beautifully 
through  all  this,  and  a  waterfall  flashes  in  the 
sunlight.  This  river  is  everywhere  beautiful ; 
we  rode  up  all  the  way  from  home  by  its  banks, 
and  the  views  are  charming.  Here  its  waters 
are  of  a  beautiful  green,  the  kind  of  green  seen 
at  Niagara — the  lovely  emerald.  And  no  one 
would  suppose,  to  look  upon  it  this  delightful 
autumn  day,  that  anything  so  fair  could  be  so 
destructive;  that  at  times  it  rushes  madly  on  its 
course,  overflowing  its  banks,  tearing  down  fen- 
ces and  trees,  carrying  away  bridges,  and  in  a 
lew  hours  destroying  and  laying  waste  what 


cost  months  of  labor  to  accomplish ;  and  bum 
life,  too,  has  been  overwhelmed  by  its  rushii 
waters,  and  the  moans  of  its  victims  unheede 
The  other  day  we  took  a  delightful  ride  far  in 
the  country.     It  was  husking  time,  and 
people  were  gathering  in  the  corn  ;   and,  wb 
to  us  was  a  rare  sight,  those  who  labored  we 
mostly  women ;  groups  of  ten  or  a  dozen  wou 
be  together,  all  talking  loudly  in  German,  ai 
working  away  right  cheerfully.    As  the  d 
wore  away  we  saw  them  returning  home 
seated  in  the  big  wagon,  and  looking  as  if  th 
had  been  on  a  pleasant  frolic.    The  sun  w 
going   down,  crimsoning   everything  with 
splendor  no  artist  can  imitate,  shedding 
crimson,  and  violet,  and  gold  on  the  merry  labc 
ers  and  their  homely  dwellings,  and  filling  tl 
hearts  of  all  with  joy  and  gratitude. 

On  last  First-day,  we  attended  at  the  little  1 
meeting-house  in  Reading.    A  very  interestii 
place  to  those  who  love  to  linger  on  the  pai  m. 
One  of  the  old  poplar  trees  is  standing  alon*111 1 
The  house  is  in  very  nice  repair,  everythiii 
inside  neat,  and  the  log  walls  nicely  whit! 
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washed.  In  the  Revolutionary  war  thismeetin 
house  was  used  as  a  hospital,  and  the  wound 
British  soldiers  were  brought  here  to  be 
tended  to.  In  some  places  can  still  be  see 
through  the  whitewash,  the  figures  of  ships  ai 
other  objects  they  carved  upon  the  walls, 
while  away  the  time.  The  company  o*n  tt 
day  was  small,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  thei 
I  could  not  but  reflect  that  this  little  buildu 
had  stood  to  witness  two  stormy  wars  in  whi( 
the  hand  of  brother  was  raised  against  brothe 
and,  no  doubt,  the  sober  Friends  who  sat  the 
had  passed  through  the  same  conflict  of  feelir 
in  endeavoring  to  carry  out  their  duty  to  the 
country  and  to  their  heavenly  Father,  as  d 
their  ancestors  of  yore. 

They  are  contemplating  building  a  new  hou 
on  another  lot.  I  hope  the  old  one,  with  the 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  will  not  be  torn  dow 
but  kept  for  a  library,  reading  room,  or  sou 
other  worthy  object.  Z 

PRESERVING  FRUIT  BY  COLD. 

A  new  way  of  preserving  fruit  has  begun 
be  practised  in  Greensburg,  Indiana,  whi 
will  probably  do  much  to  render  the  best  frui 
attainable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  our  larj 
cities  ;  and  this  at  but  a  trifling  increase  of  e 
pense  for  storage  above  the  usual  cost  for  the 
while  in  season.  They  can  be  preserved  in  tl 
method  from  one  season  to  another  without  tl 
expense  of  sugar,  or  boiling,  or  cans;  and  pi 
served  more  perfectly  in  their  natural  state  ai 
flavor.  The  process,  as  detailed  at  length 
the  •Agriculturist,  is  in  substance  as  follows 

Baron  Leibig  demonstrated  that  fermentati 
can  take  place  only  between  40  and  1 50  c 
grees  above  zero,  of  Fahrenheit.    Thus  far  I 
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rushi  or^s  nave  been  made  to  preserve  fruit  by 
^  [sing  the  heat  to  above  150  degrees,  expelling 
air,  and  sealing  the  jars  containing  the 
lit  up  so  as  to  exclude  the  atmosphere.  But 
v|e  new  plan  proposed,  and  tried  apparently 
th  success,  is  to  reduce  the  temperature  below 
;rees,  without,  however,  allowing  it  to 
a,  ich  32  degrees,  the  freezing  point;  while 
thin  those  eight  fermentation  cannot  go  on. 
lis  done,  with  proper  care  as  to  one  or  two 
if  flints,  the  fruit  sustains  no  injury. 

The  first  and  chief  thing  is  to  get  a  room  or 
>rehouse  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
e  can  have  complete  command  over  the  tem- 
rature,  so  far  that  it  shall  never  rise  above 
or  sink  below  32  degrees  from  one  year's 
d  to  another.  To  those  who  are  accustomed 
build  ice-houses  this  will  present  no  formid- 
rJ  le  difficulty.  By  surrounding  any  apartment 
th  charcoal  or  saw-dust,  or  any  other  non- 
jliducting  substance,  and  with  the  aid  of  ice 
the  one  hand  and  a  little  furnace  heat  on 
b  other,  the  conditions  of  non-fermentation 
easily  thus  secured.  Excessive  moisture  of 
s  atmosphere  is  averted  by  the  use  of  chlo- 
le  of  calcium.  This,  and  some  attention  to 
e  action  of  light,  seems  to  be  all  that  is  ne- 
3sary  to  preserve  even  the  most  delicate  fruits 
their  natural  state.  Apples  and  grapes  keep 
JjJrfectly  and  with  the  greatest  ease.  With 
re,  strawberries,  and  all  of  those  fruits  most 
fficult  to  preserve  in  their  full  flavor,  can,  it 
believed,  be  regularly  kept  from  season  to 
ason. 

If  this  is  all  found  practically  to  work,  it  is 
by  to  see  that  it  must,  before  long,  produce 
great  a  revolution  as  the  system  of  putting 
wn  fruits  in  air-tight  cans  has  already  done 
the  domestic  use  of  these  things.  For  tram- 
irtation,  the  system  of  canning  down  fruits 
.11  remain  uninterfered  with  by  the  new  pro- 
ss.  And,  for  domestic  use  in  ordinary  fami- 
)s,  this  method  will  continue  all  that  it  has 
fcome  in  housekeeping,  the  best  practicable 
ethod  generally. 

But  in  every  city  there  will  be  large  stores 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  preserved 
large  warehouses  prepared  on  purpose,  and 
ought  out  from  day  to  day  for  sale  at  prices 
ifl)1  st  about  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  season 
orlai  tarket  price  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  keep- 
g  up  of  the  warehouse,  and  the  interest  on 
"Jock,  and  risk  of  spoiling  and  other  accidents. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  if  underneath  all 
lr  markets,  in  ten  years,  there  are  vast  ware- 
Pjmses  kept  at  the  perpetual  temperature  of  35 
a|  agrees,  to  which  access  is  afforded,  with  pro- 
jr  precautions,  at  that  hour  of  each  day  when 
ie  temperature  outside  is  nearest  to  the  same 
i|)int.    Gentlemen  who  now  build  their  own 
e-houses  at  their  country  residences  will,  close 
jside  them,  have  a  proper  underground  series 


of  storehouses  where  all  the  fruits  of  each  sea- 
son will  be  regularly  stored  away  and  kept  by 
the  gardener  from  one  year  to  another.  By 
degrees  each  market  gardener  and  farmer  will 
find  the  advantage  of  investing  a  portion  of  his 
capital  in  preserving,  until  wanted,  the  large 
amount  of  vegetables  which  now  are  too  often 
permitted  to  waste  and  rot  where  not  conve- 
nient to  a  market  when  ripe,  tfhat  the  culti- 
vation of  the  best  kind  of  fruit  will  become  a 
greater  source  of  remuneration  through  this 
State,  blessed  as  it  is  with  a  climate  so  mode- 
rate and  a  soil  so  productive,  may  be  fairly  cal- 
culated. The  luxuries  of  the  rich  will  bless 
thus  the  cottages  of  the  poorest,  and  better 
health  and  vigor  will  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  wise  and  temperate. — Ledger. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  AC. 
FOR  TENTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 

1862. 

1863. 

9  days. 
2  " 
4  » 

16  " 

9  days. 
1  " 
8  " 

13  " 

31  " 

31  " 

TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 

1862. 

1863. 

Mean  temperature   of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital, 
Highest  do.  during  month, 
Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting   four  current 
weeks  for  1862  and  five  for 
1863. 

58.32  deg. 
82.50  " 
37.  " 
4.77  in. 

1019 

56.08  deg. 
73-50  " 
3550  " 
2.46  in. 

1396 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
this  month  for  the  past  seventy-four 
years,  

Highest  mea-n  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1793,  '.  

Lowest         do.        do.  1827. 


55.54  deg. 


64. 
46. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  tem- 
peratures all  through  were  much  lower  than 
for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  and 
only  about  half  a  degree  higher  than  the  ave- 
rage of  the  mean  temperatures  for  the  past 
seventy-four  years.  Also,  that  only  about  half 
the  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen  during  the 
month  as  compared  with  last  year.  Of  course, 
the  ground  all  this  season  of  the  year  is  not 
parched,  but  the  springs  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  are  very  low.  In*  reference  to  the 
Deaths ,  it  will  be  observed  that  Jive  weeks  are 
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reported  for  this  year;  if  the  proportionate  de- 
duction is  made  for  this  circumstance,  it  will 
leave  the  excess  over  last  year  not  quite  one 
hundred.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  Month,  5,  1863. 


DRAWING  NEAR. 


"  For  now  is  your  salvation  nearer  than  when  ye  belieyed/ 

Nearer  !  yes  !  we  feel  it  not 

'Mid  the  rushing  of  the  strife, 
As  we  mourned  our  changed  lot, 
Tolled  beneath  our  shadowed  life, 
By  each  step  our  worn  feet  trod 
We  were  drawing  near  to  God. 

When  the  day  was  all  withdrawn, 
And  we  walked  in  tenfold  night; 
When  we  panted  for  the  dawn 
Of  the  ever-blessed  Light: 
In  those  hours  of  darkness  dim, 
We  were  drawing  near  to  him. 

When  beneath  the  sudden  stroke 

All  our  joys  of  life  went  down  : 
When  our  best  beloved  broke 
Earthly  bonds  to  take  their  crown, 
By  the  upward  path  they  trod, 
Nearer  drew  we  to  our  God. 

In  those  days  of  bitter  woe, 

When  we  saw  their  smile  no  more  ; 
When  our  hearts  were  bleeding  slow, 
Stricken,  stricken — Oh,  how  sore! 
While  we  lay  beneath  the  rod, 
We  were  nearer  to  our  God. 

When  upon  our  lifted  eye 

Gleamed  a  vision  of  our  home  ; 
When  we  saw  the  glory  high, 
Flooding  all  that  spoiless  dome! 
In  that  hour  of  raptured  sight 
Pressed  we  nearer  our  delight. 

Through  the  long  and  vanished  years, 
Doubting,  struggling  and  depressed, 
Shrouded  with  their  mist  of  tears, 
We  were  passing  to  our  rest ; 

Tempest-tossed  and  current-driven, 
Ever  drawing  nearer  heaven. 


REFINING  FIRES. 
BY  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

"  Behold,  I  have  refined  thee,  hut  not  with  silver." — Isaiah 
xvliii  10. 

Not  with  silver,  not  with  gold, 

Every  gift  of  every  mine, 
Multiplied  a  thousand-fold, 

Doth  our  God  the  soul  refine. 

Not  from  broad  and  fertile  fields, 

Nor  from  any  form  of  wealth 
That  Earth's  face  or  bosom  yields, 

Comes  "  the  soul's  eternal  health." 

But  "  true  riches  "  come  from  toil 

.Of  the  muscles  of  the  mind, 
And,  by  culture  of  the  soil,  i 
Or  the  soul,  is  man  refined. 

With  the  chastening  power  of  pain, 

Tossings  on  a  sleepless  bed, 
'Cares  that  gnaw  upon  the  brain, 

Bleeding  heart  and  throbbing  head  \ 


Wiih  our  sorrows  for  the  past, 

With  our  fears  of  coming  ill, 
That  their  forward  shadows  cast 

On  our  pathway  dark  and  chill ; 

With  the  discipline  of  tears, 
Over  loved  and  lost  ones  shed, 

Wi<  h  our  loves  of  early  years 
Dying  out,  or  wholly  dead  ; 

With  the  depths  of  voiceless  woe 

Thatrhave  whelmed  our  hearts  so  much, 

Hopes  that  withered  long  ago 
Under  Disappointment's  touch ; 

With  the  agonizing  pang, 

Felt  from  Folly's  Parthian  dart, 

With  Remorse's  viperous  fang 
Struck  into  the  guilty  heart  ; 

With  our  fruitless  efforts,  made 

To  attain  some  shining  goal, 
Labors  lost,  and  trust  betrayed — 

Doth  our  God  refine  the  soul. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Mean  of  the  week  53-2. 
Same  time  last  year  42-4. 


Homer  Eachus 


PETTY  FAULTS. 


There  is  a  sphere  in  men's  lives  into  wh 
they  are  accustomed  to  sweep  a  whole  nmltitt 
of  petty  faults,  without  judging  them,  with* 
condemning  them,  and  without  attempting 
correct  them.  We  all  hold  ourselves  accou*! 
able  for  major  morals,  but  there  is  a  realm 
minor  morals,  where  we  scarcely  suppose  eth 
to  enter.  There  are  thousands  and  thousai 
of  little  untruths  that  hum,  and  buzz,  andsti 
in  society,  which  are  too  small  to  be  brushed 
driven  away.  They  are  in  the  looks;  they  ; 
in  the  inflections  and  tones  of  the  voice  ;  tl 
are  in  the  actions;  they  are  in  reflectio 
rather  than  in  direct  images  that  are  present 
They  are  methods  of  producing  impressit 
that  are  wrong,  though  every  means  by  wh 
they  are  produced  is  strictly  right.  There  i 
way  of  serving  that  which  is  wrong,  while  j 
are  prepared  to  show  that  everything  that  i 
say  or  do  is  right.  There  arc  little  uufairnefi 
between  man  and  man,  and  companion  and  o< 
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inion,  that  are  said  to  be  minor  matters,  and 
lat  are  small  things;  there  are  little  unjust 
idgments  and  detractions;  there  are  slight 
dulgences  of  the  appetites;  there  are  petty 
olations  of  conscience ;  there  are  ten  thousand 
'  these  plays  of  the  passions  in  men  which  are 
died  foibles  or  weaknesses,  but  which  eat 
ke  moths.  They  take  away  the  temper ;  they 
,ke  away  magnanimity  and  generosity ;  they 
rke  from  the  soul  its  enamel  and  its  polish, 
[en  palliate  and  excuse  them;  but  that  has 
)thing  to  do  with  their  natural  effect  upon  us. 
hey  waste  and  destroy  us,  and  that,  too,  in  our 
iry  silent  and  hidden  part. 
The  waves  that  beat  against  the  ship  are  not 
dangerous  to  it  as  plank-boring  worms 
ead-winds  do  not  drag  ships  back  any  more 
tan  the  seeds  and  shell  that  collect  upon  their 
>fctoms.  And  ships  have  these  silent,  hidden 
lemies  that  are  quite  as  destructive  as  storms 
id  waves.  Posts  driven  into  the  water  seem 
ir  and  strong  while  being  honey-combed  by 
ie  worm  that  eats.  In  silence  and  secrecy 
easures  are  thus  being  consumed. 
And  so  it  is  with  man,  the  world  over. 
rhile  he  has  his  obvious  and  open  enemies,  he 


—  is  his  enemies  under  water,  unseen,  silent, 
N.  I  donating,  and  piercing. 
8.  II I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  when  you  lay  out  the 
\  Tilth,  of  duty,  and  make  an  inventory  of  things 
be  examined,  to  be  weighed,  and  to  be  test- 
l,  not  only  carefully  to  enumerate  all  obvious 
I  y  mgers,  but  to  remember  that  when  the  thief 
guarded  against,  when  the  roof  is  proof 
gainst  the  elements,  when  the  walls  and  the 
indows  are  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  wind  and 
ie  rain,  and  when  the  hand  of  greed  and  ruth- 
ss  destruction  are  fortified  against,  there  is 
ill  lurking  in  the  house  the  active,  destroying, 
oth-like  influences,  the  ravages  of  which,  only 
jj  baseless  care  and  vigilance  can  prevent. 
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A  STRIKING  INCIDENT. 

The  following  incident  is  related  of  John 
oafeifchild,  formerly  minister  of  an  Independent 
hapel  in  England  : 

"One  Sabbath  morning,  a  singular  lapse  of 
,a(!iemory  befell  me,  which  I  had  never  before 
!  ad  have  never  since  experienced.    When  I 
)8e  from  sleep  I  could  not  recollect  any  por- 
on.  of  the  discourse  which  I  had  prepared  on 
. lie  day  before ;  and  what  was  most  strange,  I 
1  .paid  not  even  remember  the  text  of  the  pre 
eD,Jared  sermon.    I  was  perplexed,  and  walked 
)res8'Jut  before  breakfast  in  Kensington  Gardens 
'  Mobile  there,  a  particular  text  occurred  to  my 
s[51iind;  and  my  thoughts  seemed  to  dwell  upon 
so  much,  that  I  resolved  to  preach  from  that, 
a  Without  further  attempting  to  recall  what  I 
lirD*  ad  prepared — a  thing  which  I  had  never  ven- 
c  ared  to  do  during  all  my  ministry.   From  this 


text  I  preached,  and  it  was  'Weeping  may  en- 
dure for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morn- 
ing/ I  preached  with  great  liberty,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  sermon  I  quoted  the  lines — 

'  Beware  of  desperate  steps  !  the  darkest  day — 
Live  till  to-morrow — will  have  passed  away.' 

"  I  afterwards  learned  that  a  man  in  despair 
had  that  very  morning  gone  to  the  Serpentine 
to  drown  himself  in  it.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  filled  his  pockets  with  stones,  hoping  to 
sink  at  once.  Some  passengers,  however,  dis- 
turbed him  while  on  the  brink,  and  he  returned 
to  Kensington,  intending  to  drown  himself  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening.  On  passing  my 
chapel,  he  saw  a  number  of  people  crowding 
into  it,  and  he  thought  he  would  join  them  in 
order  to  pass  away  the  time.  His  attention 
was  riveted  to  the  sermon,  which  seemed  to  be 
in  part  composed  for  him ;  and  when  he  heard 
me  quote  the  lines  alluded  to,  he  resolved  to 
abandon  his  suicidal  intentions." —  The  London 
Friend. 


IMPEREECT  WORK. 

To  every  spirit  which  Christianity  summons 
to  her  service,  her  exhortation  is  :  Do  what 
you  can,  and  confess  frankly  what  you  are  un- 
able to  do ;  neither  let  your  effort  be  shortened 
for  fear  of  failure,  nor  your  confession  silenced 
for  fear  of  shame.  And  it  is  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal admirableness  of  the  Gothic  schools  of 
architecture,  that  they  thus  receive  the  results 
of  the  labor  of  inferior  minds;  and  out  of 
fragments  full  of  imperfection,  and  betraying 
that  imperfection  in  every  touch,  indulgently 
raise  up  a  stately  and  unaccusable  whole. 

But  the  modern  English  mind  has  this  much 
in  common  with  that  of  the  Greek,  that  it  in- 
tensely desires,  in  ail  things,  the  utmost  com- 
pletion or  perfection  compatible  with  their 
nature.  This  is  a  noble  character  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  becomes  ignoble  when  it  causes  us 
to  forget  the  relative  dignities  of  that  nature 
itself,  and  to  prefer  the  perfectness  of  the  lower 
nature  to  the  imperfection  of  the  higher  ;  not 
considering  that  as,  judged  by  such  a  rule,  all 
the  brute  animals  would  be  preferable  to  man, 
because  more  perfect  in  their  functions  and 
kind,  yet  are  always  held  inferior  to  him  ;  so 
also  in  the  works  of  man,  those  which  are  more 
perfect  in  their  kiud  are  always  inferior  to  those 
which  are  in  their  nature  liable  to  more  faults  and 
shortcomings.  For  it  is  a  law  of  this  universe, 
that  the  best  things  shall  be  seldomest  seen  in 
their  best  form.  The  wild  grass  grows  well 
and  strongly  one  year  as  another;  but  the 
wheat  is,  according  to  the  greater  nobleness  of 
its  nature,  liable  to  the  bitterer  blight.  And 
therefore,  while  in  all  things  that  we  see  or 
do  we  are  to  desire  perfection,  and  strive  for  it, 
we  are  nevertheless  not  to  set  the  meaner  thing, 
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in  its  narrow  accomplishment,  above  the  nobler 
thing,  in  its  mighty  progress ;  not  to  esteem 
smooth  minuteness  above  shattered  majesty ; 
not  to  prefer  mean  victory  to  honorable  defeat ; 
not  to  lower  the  level  of  our  aim,  that  we  may 
the  more  surely  enjoy  the  complacency  of  suc- 
cess. But  above  all,  in  oar  dealings  with  the 
souls  of  other  men,  we  are  to  take  care  how  we 
check  by  severe  requirement  or  narrow  caution,  j 
efforts  which  might  otherwise  lead  to  a  noble 
issue ;  and,  still  more,  how  we  withhold  our 
admiration  from  great  excellences,  because  they 
are  mingled  with  rough  faults.  Now,  in  the 
make  and  nature  of  every  man,  however  rude 
or  simple,  whom  we  employ  in  manual  labor, 
there  are  some  powers  for  better  things  ;  some 
tardy  imagination,  torpid  capacity  of  emotion, 
tottering  steps  of  thought,  there  are,  even  at 
the  worst ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  all  our  own 
fault  that  they  are  tardy  or  torpid.  But  they 
cannot  be  strengthened  unless  we  are  content 
to  take  them  in  their  feebleness,  and  unless  we 
prize  and  honor  them  in  their  imperfection  above 
the  best  and  most  perfect  manual  skill.  And 
this  is  what  we  have  to  do  with  all  our  laborers ; 
to  look  for  the  thoughtful  part  of  them,  and 
get  that  out  of  them,  whatever  we  lose  for  it, 
whatever  faults  and  errors  we  are  obliged  to 
take  with  it.  For  the  best  that  is  them  cannot 
manifest  itself  but  in  company  with  much 
error.  Understand  this  clearly :  You  can 
teach  a  man  to  draw  a  straight  line,  and  to  cut 
one  j  to  strike  a  curved  line,  and  to  carve  it; 
and  to  copy  and  carve  any  number  of  given 
lines  or  forms  with  admirable  speed  and  perfect 
precision ;  and  you  find  his  work  perfect  of  its 
kind ;  but  if  you  ask  him  to  think  about  any 
of  these  forms;  to  consider  if  he  cannot  find 
any  better  in  his  own  head,  he  stops ;  his  exe- 
cution becomes  hesitating;  he  thinks,  and  ten 
to  one  he  thinks  wrong ;  ten  to  one  he  makes  a 
mistake  in  the  first  touch  he  gives  to  his  work 
as  a  thinking  being.  But  you  have  made  a 
man  of  him  for  all  that.  He  was  only  a 
machine  before,  an  animated  tool. — Buskin. 


ITEMS. 

Birds  as  Destroyers  op  Insects. — A  distinguished 
naturalist,  M.  Florent  Prevost,  conceived  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  collect, 
at  different  periods  of  the  year,  the  stomach  of  every 
description  of  bird  he  was  enabled  to  procure,  to  ex- 
amine and  preserve  its  contents.  This  collection, 
commenced  thirty-five  years  since,  has  now  reached 
a  considerable  size.  The  stomachs  opened  and 
dried,  together  with  their  contents,  are  fixed  on 
cardboard,  on  which  are  inscribed,  besides  the  name 
of  the  species  of  the  bird,  the  indication  of  the  local- 
ity and  date  of  its  death,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  animals  or  plants  which  have  been  recognised 
as  forming  part  of  the  contents  of  its  stomach.  It 
results  from  these  researches  that  birds  are  in  gen- 
eral far  more  useful  than  hurtful  to  the  agricultural- 
ist, and  that  the  mischief  done  at  certain  periods  by 
the  granivorous  birds  is  largely  compensated  by  the 


consumption  of  insects  they  effect  at  other  period? 

London  Medical  Times. 

Durability  op  Timber. — The  piles  sustaining 
London  Bridge  have  been  driven  500  years.    In  1 
they  were  critically  examined,  and  found  to  h 
been  decayed  but  slightly ;  these  piles  are  prir 
pally  of  elm.    Old  Savory  Place,  in  the  city  of  L 
don,  is  sustained  on  piles  driven  650  years  ago  ;  tl 
consist  of  oak,  elm,  beach,  and  chestnut,  and 
perfectly  sound.    The  bridge  built  by  the  Empe 
Trajan  over  the  Danube,  affords  a  striking  exam 
of  the  durability  of  timber  in  the  wet  state.  One 
these  piles  was  taken  up,  and  found  to  be  petriJ 
to  the  depth  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
rest  of  the  wood  had  undergone  no  change,  thor 
it  had  been  driven  1600  years. 

A  Great  Salt  Deposit. — It  appears  from  sci 
tific  investigation  that  the  salt  deposit  at  New  Ibei 
Louisiana,  is  of  the  most  extensive  and  wonder 
description.  For  vastness  and  purity  it  is  unequal 
on  the  globe.  One  account  says,  "Imagine  if  j 
can,  the  granite  quarry  of  Massachusetts  or  the  m 
ble  quarry  of  Vermont  to  be  solid  deposits  of  p\\ 
rock  salt,  clean  and  transparent  as  so  much  cle] 
white  ice,  in  one  solid,  inexhaustible  mass,  undj 
lying  the  earth,  and  you  then  acquire  an  imperf ; 
idea  of  the  vastness  of  this  salt  formation." 

Quinine. — The  endeavors,  which  we  have  mr; 
tioned  more  than  once,  to  establish  plantations 
the  bark  tree  in  India,  have  been  completely  stp 
cessful,  the  last  doubt  having  been  removed  by 
periment.  The  doubt  was  as  to  whether  the  trr 
would  yield  quinine  in  the  same  quantity  as  in  th' 
native  South  America.  The  experiment  has  be 
tried  on  trees  of  two  years'  growth,  and  quinine  « 
tained  in  quantity  as  abundant  as  in  Peru.  Accoi 
ing' to  the  report  on  the  plantations,  published  li 
March,  there  are  now  146,548  cinchona  plants  int 
Nilghiri  Hills,  of  which  35,750  have  been  plant 
out.  And  it  appears  that  other  plantations  are 
be  formed  at  Darjiling,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Him 
laya. 

An  old  writer  speaks  thus  sweetly  his  I 
perience  to  sorrowing  souls  who  bend  uudl 
the  burden  of  great  griefs :  "  In  every  afflictic 
I  seem  to  hear  my  father  say,  1  take  this  med 
cine,  my  child,  just  suited  to  thy  case,  prepay 
by  my  own  hand,  and  compounded  of  the  ricl  to 
est  drugs  that  heaven  can  afford/  w 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  is  very  steady.  Oi 
a  few  hundred  barrels  sold  at  $6  50  per  barrel  i 
old  stock  extra  family,  and  $7  25  for  fresh  grot 
do.    The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  rs 
from  $5  25  to  $5  75  per  barrel  for  low  grade 
choice  superfine,  $6  25  to  $7  50  for  old  and 
extra  family,  and  $8  00  to  $10  50  for  fancy  lots. 
Flour,  if  here,  would  bring  $6  37  a  $6  50  per 
In  Corn  Meal  there  is  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  large,  and 
is  in  good  request.    Sales  of  5500  bushels  good  aj  ' 
prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  at  $1  54;  choU 
white  at  $1  98  to  $2  00.    Sales  of  Rye  at  $1 
per  bus.    Corn  is  in  request.    Sales  of  yellow  a*, 
Western  at  $1  06.    A  sale  of  white  was  reportedi 
$1  08.    Oats  are  firm  at  83  cents  weight.  Sales 
1000  bushels  of  Malt  at  $1  60. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  at  $6  75  to  $7  I 
per  64  lbs.      Timothy   sold  at  $2  50   a  $2  T^i 
Flaxseed  is  at  $3  10  a  $3  15  per  bushel. 
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MEMOIRS  OP  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  GOUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  563.) 

Now  leaving  Ireland,  after  having  sojourned 
there  about  twenty-four  years,  and  received 
fauch  affection  and  kindness  from  many  friends 
there,  of  which  I  hope  to  retain  the  grateful 
Remembrance  as  long  as  my  memory  shall  con- 
;inue,  let  me  review  the  state  of  our  Society 
here,  during  that  space  of  time, 
i    At  my  first  going  thither,  there  were  yet 
m  iving  in  most  parts  of  the  nation,  where  meet- 
me  ngs  were  settled,  some  of  the  good  old  stock 
paj  i>oth  ministers  and  elders,  who  loved  God  and 
rijfnankind,  and  were  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
hem,  being  kind  and  open-hearted,  as  well  as 
aithful  and  circumspect  in  all  the  branches  of 
vox  Christian  testimony,   closely  uniting  in 
tender  love  one  with  another,  in  supporting  it, 
ind  keeping  things  in  good  order  in  the  church. 
P01  pheir  pious  care  herein  was  like  a  fence  about 

*  ^ie  flock,  which  kept  them  together  in  nearer 
j  nity  and  greater  safety.  So  that  the  young 
ts,  I  eople  in  most  parts  were  generally  trained  up 
>er t  \i  innocence  of  manners,  and  in  plainness  of 

.  abit  and  speech. 

*  ,  Some  indeed,  chiefly  of  the  young  men 
cl,  irown  up,  had  for  some  time  past  refused  sub- 
$1  dssion  to  the  good  order  established ;  but  I 

ved  there  long  enough  to  see  the  unhappy 
«jj  pnsequences  thereof,  both  to  themselves,  many 
■  them,  and  to  the  body  whereof  they  were 
embers.  What  though  their  tables  abounded 
ith  elegant  dishes,  and  variety  of  liquors; 


though  they  made  a  figure,  and  were  envied  or 
caressed  for  a  time ;  yet  most  of  them  were 
either  cut  short  by  death,  or  fell  into  disgrace. 
The  hand  of  the  Lord  seemed  to  be  against 
these  introducers,  and  spreaders  of  corrupt 
liberty ;  and  they  never  attained  thereby  that 
true  honor  and  peace,  which  attended  the  wor- 
thy men  and  women  above  hinted,  to  whom  the 
first  excursion  of  such  was  matter  of  great 
concern  and  anxiety  from  a  clear  foresight  of 
the  hurtful  consequences  thereof :  and  much 
labor  and  pains  they  took  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
and  prevent  the  spreading  thereof,  particu- 
larly in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  therefore  they 
were  clear  of  it. 

But  though  some  of  these  were  too  big  for 
the  girdle  of  truth,  to  meet  about  them,  or  to 
be  limited  by  the  desires  of  their  best  friends ; 
yet  I  found  the  discipline  of  the  church  bet- 
ter maintained,  during  my  first  years  in  Cork, 
than  before  them  in  Bristol,  tending  to  edifica- 
tion, brotherly  comfort  and  love,  and  mutual 
encouragement  in  piety  and  virtue,  with  a  joint 
desire  and  care  to  preserve  an  uniform  regular- 
ity, and  to  revive  and  maintain  a  religious  fer- 
vency toward  God. 

Some  friends  from  the  several  parts  attended 
their  province  meetings,  which  were  held  regu- 
larly once  in  six  weeks,  and  circulated  from 
one  part  to  another,  yet  were  most  frequently 
held  in  Cork.  Those  meetings  were  often 
sweetly  favored,  through  the  coming  together 
of  sincere,  lively-spirited  friends.    At  one  ot 
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these  meetings,  in  particular,  in  Cork,  soon 
after  my  coming  to  it,  we  had  the  company  of 
John  Duckett,  from  Leinster,  a  worthy  elder. 
In  the  men's  meeting  he  spoke  to  us  with  such 
divine  authority  and  sweetness,  that  to  me  his 
words  seemed  fitly  spoken  indeed,  and  like 
"  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

Their  Half  Year's  Meetings  in  Dublin  were 
attended  by  some  Friends  from  most  parts  of 
the  nation.  Here  in  their  meetings  for  disci- 
pline, as  well  as  for  worship,  a  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  Church, 
presided,  and  friends  were  excited  to  keep  all 
things  in  proper  order  in  the  Church.  The 
first  time  I  attended  a  Half-Year's  Meeting 
was  in  the  winter  of  1742,  and  it  was  indeed  a 
lively,  good  meeting,  which  I  hope  never  to 
forget  After  I  removed  from  Cork  toMount- 
melick  I  attended  the  National  and  Provincial 
Meetings  for  Leinster  pretty  constantly,  and 
often  in  them  was  affected  with  reverent  gra- 
titude to  the  Almighty,  who  by  the  discove 
ries  of  the  divine  wisdom  instituted  them  for 
the  support  and  edification  of  the  Church,  and 
in  them  frequently  owned  the  gatherings  of  his 
people  in  his  name,  by  the  evident  manifesta- 
tion of  his  divine  presence. 

In  process  of  time  these  worthy  men  and 
women,  in  whose  hearts  the  love  of  God  and 
his  people,  had  by  long  growth  become  deeply 
rooted,  one  after  another  finished  their  course 
honorably,  leaving  an  excellent  savor  behind 
them ;  but  when  they  were  removed,  very  few  of 
the  youth  or  others,  succeeded  them  in  the  right 
line,  to  fill  up  their  vacant  places  with  pro- 
priety. Of  their  survivors,  on  one  hand,  a 
considerable  number  retained  the  ancient  plain- 
ness of  language  and  habit,  and  rigidly  censo- 
rious of  any  deviation  therefrom,  valued  them- 
selves thereupon,  as  if  it  were  the  only  test 
and  badge  of  discipleship,  while  their  hearts 
were  gone  after  their  covetousness  in  eagerly 
pursuing  and  sordidly  hoarding  temporal 
wealth.  On  the  other  hand  a  large  body  of 
youth  and  others,  shooting  up  in  self-indul- 
gence, in  conformity  to  the  world,  and  rushing 
headlong  into  the  temptations  of  the  times. 

Yet  amidst  this  inundation  of  negligence 
and  revolt,  there  remain  in  most  places  a  num- 
ber of  sincere-hearted  Friends,  and  a  few  worthy 
ministers  and  elders ;  but  within  these  twenty 
years  past,  there  has  been  a  great  alteration  for 
the  worse. 

The  proposals,  which  Friends  of  Bristol 
made  me,  appeared  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
promise  a  probable  prospect  of  a  pretty  easy 
situation,  as  to  temporals,  and  when  in  Mount- 
melick,  this  city  was  presented  to  my  view  for 
a  residence  for  me  and  my  family;  it  was 
brought  to  my  remembrance,  how  in  my  young 
years,  it  was  made  to  me  what  Bethel  was  to 
Jacob  in  his  youthful  time,  when  all  alone  with 


his  staff,  he  travelled,  obeying  the  command  of 
his  parents,  that  is,  the  place,  where  the  Lord 
first  visited  me  with  his  power  and  light,  and 
was  a  father  to  me,  when  I  was  as  it  were 
alone,  and  far  from  my  parents  and  all  my  re- 
lations; and  how  he  called  Jacob  after  many 
years,  and  a  great  increase  of  family,  to  go  up 
again  to  Bethel  and  dwell  there,  and  erect  an 
altar  to  his  God ;  how  Jacob  thereupon 
obliged  his  household  to  put  away  their  strange 
gods,  to  be  clean,  and  change  their  garments ; 
and  so  they  went.  Under  this  view,  I  hoped 
this  removal  might  be  attended  with  beneficial 
effects  to  me  and  mine,  and  that  I  had  in  degree 
divine  concurrence  therein,  being  divinely  fa- 
vored among  my  dear  friends  in  Ireland  in  my 
last  taking  leave  of  them. 

But  promised  happiness  in  this  life  often 
proves  a  phantom  that  flies  from  us  as  we  pur- 
sue; we  often  think  we  have  it  in  prospect, 
but  it  still  keeps  beyond  our  reach.  They  who 
would  attain  certain  and  durable  happiness, 
should  extend  their  views  beyond  this  life. 

For  notwithstanding  the  apparent  encourag- 
ing prospect,  after  a  while  I  found  things,  both 
provisions  and  labor,  so  much  dearer  here  than 
in  Ireland,  that  discouragement  and  embarrass 
ments  crowded  upon  me  to  that  degree,  that  I 
was  often  brought  very  low,  under  the  gloomy 
prospect ;  and  my  faith  was  put  to  a  severe 
trial ;  yet  it  pleased  kind  Providence  to  make 
way  for  me,  and  raise  me  relief  in  his  own 
time,  for  which  I  desire  to  be  ever  gratefully 
thankful,  and  unreservedly  dedicated  in  heart 
to  his  service,  whose  mercies  fail  not. 

Here  also  I  found  a  change  in  another  re- 
spect not  agreeable  to  the  natural  disposition. 
He,  who  had  visited  my  soul,  and  called  me 
into  the  ministry,  had  given  me  a  great  place 
in  the  particular  and  near  regard,  affection  and 
esteem  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  where  I  had  an 
open  door,  and  was  often  much  enlarged  in 
gospel  love.  Mostly  attending  the  Province 
Meetings  in  Leinster,  Friends  were  rejoiced  to 
see  me,  and  apt  to  think  me  much  missed,  if  at 
any  time  I  did  not  get  out  to  any  of  them. 
Whenever  I  did,  I  met  such  a  welcome  recefH 
tion  amongst  my  friends  (being  often  opened  to 
their  edification,  and  our  mutual  endearment  to 
each  other  in  the  sweet  streams  of  divine  life)  and 
such  ready  attendance  and  kindness  as  were 
very  pleasing  to  nature. 

But  coming  from  thence  to  Bristol,  where  I 
was  now  become  a  stranger  to  many,  and  where 
they  were  full  fed  as  to  vocal  ministry,  I  wa# 
here  very  much  shut  up,  and  for  a  season 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  caresses,  cordial  invi- 
tations,  and  thai  place  I  had  amongst  Friendj 
in  Ireland ;  which,  however,  though  (in  mj 
present  trying  circumstances)  a  seemingly  ad- 
ditional discouragement,  was  not  an  unprofit- 
able dispensation ;  for  though  it  was  the  great 
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favor  of  the  Almighty,  whereby  I  was  opened 
among  my  friends  to  their  edification,  and  their 
hearts  opened  towards  me;  yet  herein  the 
enemy  artfully  laid  his  snares,  and  too  much 
and  too  often  prevailed  over  my  unwatchful 
soul  to  my  inward  hurt.  For  what  are  all  the 
caresses  of  mankind  ?  Of  small  value  in  them- 
selves, and  often  injurious  to  them  whom  they 
please,  conveying  hidden  poison  to  the  un- 
guarded mind ;  while  that  which  alone  will 
stand  us  in  real  stead,  and  be  of  infinite  advan- 
tage, is  to  get  and  keep  the  favor  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  may  I  therefore  want,  and  even  reject, 
whatever  would  please,  and  nourish  that  spirit, 
which  ought  to  come  under  daily  mortifica- 
tion ! 

The  inward  near  unity,  sympathy,  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  friends  and  brethren  is  a 
very  grateful  and  pleasing  enjoyment ;  but  it 
may  be  proper  and  good  for  us  to  be  tried  and 
proved  with  being  stripped  of  every  leaning 
stock  but  the  only  sure  foundation,  that  we 
may  thereby  be  driven  to  have  recourse  to  it, 
and  keep  our  only  safe  habitation  there.  May 
this,  after  a  life  so  tossed  up  and  down,  as 
mine  has  been,  at  length  become  my  case  on 
any  terms  !  and  if  it  be,  it  will  be  more  than 
worth  all  I  have  yet  suffered,  were  it  many 
times  more.  For  all  else  will  be  soon  over ;  but 
this  will  never  end. 

[His  narrative  here  closes,  but  is  continued 
by  his  brother,  John  dough.  ] 

Thus  far  my  deceased  brother  proceeded  in 
the  narrative  of  the  transactions  of  his  own 
life.  I  find  by  the  papers  in  my  hand,  that  (as 
noted  in  the  preface)  he  drew  up  a  review 
thereof  at  sundry  periods,  and  commenced  the 
last  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age;  which,  it  is 
probable,  had  he  lived  to  finish  it,  would  have 
exhibited,  in  a  continued  narration,  the  suc- 
ceeding occurrences  of  his  life  to  near  the 
present  time ;  but  he  proceeded  only  a  little 
way  in  the  last  review,  and  the  former  in  his 
54th  year  terminates  here ;  I  condole  with  the 
reader  the  want  of  this  continuation  by  that 
hand,  which  only  could  give  it  with  those  in- 
teresting reflections,  resulting  from  a  recollection 
of  the  feelings  attending  the  successive  occurren- 
ces of  his  life ;  this  is  an  advantage  that  no  other 
hand  can  supply,  as  no  other  can  be  conscious  of 
those  feelings ;  but  as  I  have  in  my  hands  the 
abstracts  of  his  succeeding  journeys  and  sundry 
other  papers,  I  shall  endeavor  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

After  his  settling  in  Bristol,  he  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  much  engaged  in  his  outward 
confining  occupation  for  the  support  of  him- 
self and  a  pretty  large  family,  so  as  to  travel 
little  abroad  in  the  service  of  Truth,  except  in 
short  excursions  to  neighboring  meetings,  and 
other  services  in  the  vicinage  of  that  oity ;  and 


to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  which  he 
attended  constantly  for  several  years,  and 
where  his  service  was,  I  believe,  generally  ac- 
ceptable. It  was  here  for  the  first  time  after 
his  removal  to  Bristol,  and  several  years  sepa- 
ration, I  had  the  satisfaction  to  meet  with  him, 
which  was  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the 
comfort  and  edification  I  was  favored  with,  in 
the  attendance  of  that  meeting  in  1771.  And 
being  mostly  with  him  at  meetings  and  else- 
where, I  had  the  agreeable  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, that  the  spirit  of  universal  love,  which 
characterized  him  in  a  peculiar  manner,  pro- 
cured .him  the  like  open  reception  there,  as  for- 
merly amongst  his  friends  in  Ireland  ;  and  that 
the  liveliness  which  still  accompanied  his  public 
ministry  procured  him  also  an  open  door  for 
the  reception  of  his  labor  and  service  therein. 

During  this  interval,  in  the  year  1769,  he 
met  with  a  close  trial  in  the  death  of  his  de- 
servedly beloved  son  J ohn ;  a  young  man  of 
amiable  manners,  and  valuable  qualities  beyond 
most  of  his  years,  being  blessed  with  a  good  natu- 
ral disposition,  and  good  capacity,  well  improved 
in  his  minority  by  a  diligent  application  to 
useful  learning,  under  the  tuition  of  his  father 
and  preceptor ;  to  whom  the  easy  task  of  in- 
structing him,  his  assiduity,  and  ready  profi- 
ciency conveyed  secret  joy,  and  pleasing  hopes 
of  future  satisfaction  in  a  son,  who  gave  such 
promising  omens  of  making  an  useful  and  hon- 
orable member  of  religious  and  civil  society. 
Nor  were  these  hopes  frustrated  in  the  ad- 
vancing stages  of  his  short  life.  For,  as  he 
grew  up,  being  favored  with  solid  religious  im- 
pressions, he  sought  after,  and  attained  best 
wisdom  to  a  degree,  in  general,  exceeding  his 
age.  In  this  his  entrance  on  the  stage  of  life, 
a  propriety  and  steadiness  of  deportment,  that 
might  adorn  advanced  years,  attracted  the 
notice  and  respectful  regard  of  the  best  friends, 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  or  being 
acquainted  with  him.  By  a  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  social  and  religious  duty,  as  a  dutiful 
son,  as  an  affectionate  brother,  as  an  exemplary 
pattern  of  plainness,  sobriety  and  circumspec- 
tion of  life,  he  gave  evident  indications  that  he 
was  early  acquainted  with  the  grace  and  truth 
which  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

I  apprehend  he  was  for  a  season  an  assistant 
to  his  father  in  his  school ;  but  the  weight  of 
care,  and  exercising  embarrasment  of  this  oc- 
cupation, with  the  prospect  of  increasing  care, 
as  the  weight  thereof  should  devolve  more  im- 
mediately on  his  shoulders,  not  suiting  the 
present  temper  of  his  mind,  discouraged  him 
from  continuing  in  that  line  of  life  ;  and  there- 
fore meeting  with  an  encouraging  offer  from  a 
friend  in  London,  to  assist  him  in  his  business 
in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk,  he  removed  thither, 
and  there  he  kid  down  the  body  in  or  about 
the  21st  year  of  his  age  (as  I  recollect)  having 
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in  this  station,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  con- 
ducted himself  with  fidelity,  reputation  and 
honor.  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter,  from  his  employer,  to  his 
father,  communicated  in  one  from  the  latter  of 
Tenth  month  26th,  1769,  as  follows,  viz : 

"  I  now  doubt  of  my  eldest  son  John's  being 
any  longer  in  this  world  ;  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever  last  First-day  week.  B.  R.  in 
last  Seventh-day's  letter  writes,  1  For  my  own 
part  I  don't  much  expect  his  recovery, 
which  is  a  great  affliction  to  me  on  divers  ac- 
counts ;  yet  I  hope  to  be  resigned  to  the  will 
of  providence,  being  well  assured  if  he  be  re- 
moved it  will  be  to  his  eternal  gain,  although 
my  very  great  loss  as  well  as  thine,  and  many 
others,  by  whom  he  is  dearly  beloved.  Oh  ! 
that  my  life,  and  that  of  all  that  knew  him 
may  be  like  his,  that  at  our  death  we  may  say 
as  he  did  to  my  wife  :  '  I  have  done  all  that  I 
had  to  do,  and  must  now  go  home.'  " 
'  Soon  after  he  died,  and  in  my  brother's  next 
letter  he  writes  me  the  following  account  of  his 
funeral :  "  son  John's  funeral  was  uncommonly 
remarkable.  It  was  taken  to  the  new  meeting 
house  at  Park,  in  Southwark.  The  meeting 
was  excessively  crowded,  and  many  without 
doors.  It  was  attended  by  several  public  friends, 
many  friends,  from  several  meetings  in  the  city, 
and  many  out  of  the  country  from  the  love  they 
bore  him;  the  opportunity,  by  all  accounts 
was  eminently  favored,  the  service  thereof, 
falling  to  the  lot  of  our  worthy,  well  qualified 
friend,  Samuel  Fothergill,  to  the  tendering  of 
the  hearts  of  many  present. 

"  Through  divine  favor  and  assistance,  I 
freely  gave  him  up,  thankful  for  having  such  a 
son,  who  hath  left  behind  him  too  few  like  him 
in  pure  unmixed  goodness,  which  diligently 
exerted  itself  to  do  well.  He  was  a  most  affec- 
tionate, dutiful  son,  both  tome  and  his  present 
mother,  so  complete  a  pattern  in  every  virtue, 
that  I  have  heard  many  in  London  and  Bristol 
say,  that  they  never  saw  one  of  his  years  like 
him.  He  is  happily  gone  before,  safe  landed 
in  the  port  of  rest ;  and  that  we  may  land  there 
is  all  that  we  have  to  desire  and  be  concerned 
for." 

(To  be  continued.) 


LITTLE  KINDNESSES. 

Life  affords  but  few  opportunities  of  doing 
great  services  for  others  ;  but  there  is  scarcely 
an  hour  of  the  day  that  does  not  afford  us  an 
opportunity  of  performing  some  little,  it  may 
be,  unnoticed  service.  Careful  and  earnest  at- 
tention to  little  things  of  this  kind,  is  of  great 
advantage  to  our  own  characters.  We  can  sel- 
dom perform  little  kindnesses  without  little 
self  denials ;  and  the  habit  once  formed  of 
daily  attending  to  others,  and  trying  to  please 
and  serve  them;  is  of  inestimable  use  in  re- 


pressing our  natural  selfishness.  I  speak  ad" 
visedly,  when  I  class  trying  to  please  others  as 
among  the  little  kindnesses  we  should  study  to 
perform.  It  is  a  command  in  Scripture,  that 
every  one  should  please  his  neighbor  for  his 
good  to  edification ;  and  I  fear  it  is  a  duty 
oftener  neglected  than  trying  to  serve  others. 
— Little  Things. 

The  influence  of  religion  should  be  an  at- 
mosphere pervadiDg  all  things  connected  with 
our  being.  It  ought  to  be  the  element  in 
which  the  Christian  lives,  rather  than  the 
sanctuary  to  which  he  retires. 


BREAKFAST  TABLE-TALK. 
BY  DR.  TODD. 

On  a  very  cold  wintry  morning,  the  boys  who 
had  come  to  keep  New  Year  with  their  uncle, 
came  down  to  breakfast  the  moment  the  bell 
rang.  I  he  winds  howled  over  the  fields,  mur- 
mured through  the  limbs  of  the  bare  trees,  and, 
where  they  could,  whistled  through  the  key- 
hole. Every  few  minutes  a  heavy  gust  would 
beat  against  the  old  house,  but  it  stood  firm. 
It  was  very  plain  there  would  be  no  going  out 
to  play  on  that  day  ;  and  it  was  just  as  plain 
that  the  boys  bad  come  down  to  breakfast  with 
sharp  appetites. 

u  Boys,"  said  the  uncle,  when  all  were  seated 
at  the  table,  "  what  were  you  disputing  about 
so  early  this  morning  ?  Perhaps  I  can  help 
one  or  both  of  you." 

"Why,"  said  John,  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  "  we  were  wondering  why  God  is  so  often 
called  'Providence/  Why  should  He  have 
such  a  name  ?  I  said  it  was  because  He  pro- 
vides, and  James  says  that  can't  be  the  reason, 
because  he  also  guards  us,  and  yet  we  don't 
call  him  1  Guardence.' " 

u  You  have  both  studied  Latin  V 

"  A  little,  uncle." 

"What  does  pro  video  mean  ?" 

"It  means  to  seebefore ;  does  it  not?" 

"  Yes.  Now  tell  me  how  long  it  has  taken 
to  get  this  breakfast  ready  ?" 

"  How  long  ?    Why,  it  may  be  an  hour." 

"  Why,  it  has  taken  thousands  of  years  to 
get  this  breakfast  ready  for  your  eating." 

"  Oh,  uncle  !  how  can  that  be  ?" 

"  Let  us  see.    What  fish  is  that  before  you  V* 

«  Salmon." 

"  Very  well.  He  probably  was  hatched  up 
in  some  river  in  Greenland,  several  years  ago, 
and  has  been  kept  to  grow  till  he  was  a  large 
fish.  But  it  took  years  and  years  for  the  trees 
to  grow  out  of  which  the  vessel  was  built  that 
went  to  Greenland  after  him.  That  tea  which 
your  aunt  is  pouring  out  most  likely  grew  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  in  China,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  ship  that  brought  it  here.    That  cof- 
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fee,  many  years  ago,  (for  I  have  had  it  in  my 
keeping  ten  years)  grew  in  J ava ;  a  long  while 
ago  that  mutton  chop  grew  in  Canada,  and  the 
sheep  were  driven  to  us  here.  That  salt  was 
made  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean  at  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands.  The  wheat  that  our 
bread  was  made  of  grew  in  Ohio.  The  butter 
was  made  in  Vermont.  The  sugar  in  your  cof- 
i  fee  was  made  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  That 
pepper  which  I  sprinkle  on  my  meat  grew  in 
Ceylon.  Those  cups  were  made  in  France. 
That  tin  coffee-pot  had  to  be  dug  out  of  the 
mines  in  England.  That  cream  is  the  grass 
and  hay  of  our  own  fields  turned  into  milk. 
Now,  don't  you  see,  my  boys,  how  much  time, 
and  care,  and  labor,  and  seeing  before  (pro 
videro)  it  has  cost  to  get  one  comfortable  break- 
fast ready  for  my  hungry  nephews  ?  God  does 
all  this;  he  foresees,  provides  it  all,  brings  all 
these  things  together  at  the  right  time  and  the 
right  place,  and  thus  he  is  called  Providence, 
or  the  Foreseer." 

"But,  uncle,  you  said  it  had  taken  thousands 
of  years  to  get  this  breakfast  ready.  We  can't 
see  that." 

"  What  was  our  breakfast  cooked  with  ?" 
"  Cooked  with  !    Why,  with  the  fire." 
"  Yes,  and  what  was  the  fire  made  of?" 
"  Made  of  coal." 

il  To  be  sure.  And  that  coal  was  made  under 
the  ground  thousands  of  years  ago ;  provided 
for  this  purpose.  And  thus  Glod  goes  before 
us  years  and  years  before  we  are  born ;  foresees 
what  we  shall  need,  and  gets  it  all  ready.  This 
is  pro-viding,  foreseeing.  And  thus  He  is  called 
Providence,  or  the  Foreseer.  Do  you  now  un 
derstand  it  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  uncle ;  it's  all  plain  now  !"— 
JS.  Times. 


THE  IDLE  WORD. 

"I  remember  what  you  said."  It  was  a 
trivial  thing  which  had  been  said  and  thus  re- 
membered— remembered  so  many  years.  The 
remark  recoiled  upon  me  with  strange  and  ter- 
rible power.  What,  is  all  we  have  said  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  years,  remembered  ? 
Have  all  our  thoughtless  words  been  indelibly 
stamped  somewhere  ?  Are  they  forever  speak- 
ing ?  Can  they  never  be  recalled  ?  Are  they 
registered  for  the  final  account  ?  This  gift  of 
speech,  how  much  it  is  abused.  I  do  not  now 
mean  in  the  way  of  violent,  profane,  malicious, 
reproachful,  or  bitter  language;  but  in  the  daily 
intercourse  of  life,  how  much  we  allow  the 
superficial  to  take  the  place  of  the  genuine, 


the  trivial  for  the  earnest,  the 


for 


the  true.  What  a  stream  of  aimless  talk  flows 
from  the  lips  whose  chief  fault  is  that  it  is 
limless.  How  many  idle  words  are  uttered; 
blameworthy,  because  that  moment,  that  occa- 
sion given  but  once  and  forever  gone,  was  not 


better  improved.  How  much  that  is  real  is  left 
unsaid,  while  we  sport  with  unmeaning,  plea- 
sure instead ;  yet  they  are  caught  up  by  death- 
less memories,  sow  their  ignoble  harvests,  and 
will  one  day  confront  us  to  ourjshame. 

The  "idle  word"  was  not  beneath  the  ad- 
monition of  Christ,  because  it  not  only  frets 
away  all  our  seriousness  and  vigor,  but  shallows 
those  social  intimacies  which  are  meant  to 
quicken,  to  improve  and  to  bless." 


READING  FOR  AMUSEMENT. 

Mr.  Dewey  has  in  the  Christian  Examiner 
some  just  remarks  on  the  distinction  between 
reading  for  mere  entertainment  or  amusement, 
and  reading  for  improvement.  "  I  do  not 
know  what  a  man  is  thinking  about,"  he  says, 
"  who  never  makes  any  distinction  here  ;  who 
never  conceives  that  he  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  wonderful  faculty  of  thought  but  to 
amuse  it.  An  ordinarily  industrious  man  feels 
obliged,  in  common  decency,  to  proportion  his 
recreation  to  his  business ;  and  it  is  indecent 
for  an  intellectual  being  to  give  up  all  his 
hours  for  mental  culture  to  mere  entertain- 
ment." Hence  he  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
every  person  desirous  of  strengthening  his  or 
her  mind,  should  from  time  to  time  read  some 
hard  book — that  is,  some  book  which  will  de- 
mand close  attention,  and  thoroughly  exercise 
the  reasoning  faculty.  So  discursive  and  dis- 
sipating, as  we  may  say,  are  our  modern  habits 
of  reading,  and  indeed  our  general  range  of 
modern  literature,  that  we  are  quite  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  Doctor  that  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  many  minds  among 
us,  to  be  rigidly  shut  up  for  two  or  three 
months  to  a  single  wise  book,  and  thus  be 
obliged  to  study  one  thing.  So  much  news 
reading,  story  reading,  and  reading  for  the 
mere  luxury  of  feeling,  as  is  practised  by  our 
people,  is  about  as  bad  as  no  reading  at  all.  It 
is  distracting,  dissipating,  and  enervating  to 
the  mind.  It  is  like  a  tree  growing  all  to  bark, 
or  all  to  leaves,  to  insure  its  toppling  over  by 
its  own  weight  for  the  lack  of  the  solid  timber  . 
to  give  it  support, — Exchange  Paper 


THOMAS  LETCHWORTH. 

Thomas  Letchworth,  a  minister  among 
Friends  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  a  man  of  extensive  reading  and  culture, 
in  reflecting  on  the  various  opinions  among 
religious  sects  both  in  his  own  and  in  former 
periods  of  history,  came  to  this  conclusion  as 
expressed  in  his  own  words  at  a  mature  age. 

"  I  have  put  a  period  to  my  researches  into 
the  books  and  opinions  of  men  ;  and  have  con- 
cluded to  resign  myself  in  future  to  the  guid- 
ance of  those  sensations  which  I  feel  to  in- 
crease my  love  to  Grod  and  to  mankind,  and  to 
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pursue  such  measures  of  conduct  in  religion 
and  morality,  the  prosecution  of  which  gives 
me  the  most  peace;  and  to  judge  no  man, 
neither  pretend  to  exalt  my  opinions  and 
practices  to  judge  of  other  men  by.  Let 
others  do  as  they  will,  as  for  me  I  will  en- 
deavor to  seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  A  man 
cannot  be  happy,  whatever  notions  or  opinions 
he  may  hold,  or  whatever  measures  of  conduct 
he  may  pursue,  unless,  in  the  holding  of  such 
opinions,  and  being  found  in  the  prosecution 
of  such  measures,  he  feels  himself  easy  and 
comfortable  at  heart. 

Let  this  rule  of  my  future  conduct  be 
termed  erroneous,  defective,  an  illusion,  or 
what  not,  it  is  the  best  rule  of  my  faith  and 
manners  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  after  a 
close  inquiry  of  fifteen  years.  Glory  he  to 
God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to 
men,  is,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be,  the  language 
of  my  soul.  Amen." 

THE  FATAL  GIFT. 

During  one  portion  of  my  career  as  an 
agent  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society,  I  was 
engaged  for  some  months  in  striving  to  convert 
the  good  folks  of  the  "  Channel  Islands"  to 
a  right  apprehension  of  the  teetotal  system. 
It  was  my  custom,  at  that  time,  to  hold  forth 
five  evenings  in  each  week  to  the  inhabitants 
of  "  St.  Peter's  Port."  In  kind  consideration 
of  the  arduous  character  of  my  task,  a  few 
members  of  the  Temperance  Society  were  in 
the  habit  of  giving  short  addresses  at  our 
meetings. 

Of  one  of  these  kind  friends  I  shall  ever 
think  respectfully  and  gratefully.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  rather 
advanced  in  years,  of  a  most  benign  aspect, 
and  a  truly  benevolent  disposition.  One  eve- 
ning he  presided  at  one  of  my  meetings.  He 
remarked  that  the  place  was  not  filled  with 
people,  but  he  trusted  every  mind  would  be 
filled  with  good.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
felt  his  thoughts  drawn  powerfully  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  danger  -of  the  practice  of 
"giving  and  offering"  intoxicating  drink  to 
others.  His  memory,  moreover,  furnished  him 
with  a  serious  illustration  of  the  perilous,  and, 
in  some  cases,  deadly  nature  of  the  custom  to 
which  he  had  adverted.  He  then,  in  a  style 
which  fixed  the  attention  of  all,  and  drew  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  many  who  were  present,  spoke 
in  substance  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Several  years  ago,  long  before  I  had  heard 
tell  of  Teetotalism,  I  had  occasion  to  take  a 
voyage  in  a  sailing  vessel  from  this  port  to  the 
coast  of  France.  I  was  accompanied  by  my 
two  daughters.  In  the  expectation  that  they 
would  be  troubled  by  sea-sickness,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  opinion,  we  had  pro- 
vided ourselves  with  a  bottle  of  the  best  cognac 


brandy,  to  be  used  as  a  quieting  medicine  in 
the  event  of  illness.  Of  course,  I  see  now  the 
absurdity  of  believing  that  a  strong  stimulant 
like  ardent  spirit  is  fit  to  be  used  when  sick- 
ness has  already  over  excited  the  stomach. 
But,  to  proceed,  our  voyage  was  prolonged  on 
account  of  the  wind,  or  other  circumstances,  so 
much,  that  night  came  on  soon  after  we  sailed ; 
and  we  made  preparations  for  returning  to  our 
berths,  with  a  view  of  passing,  if  possible, 
several  hours  in  the  enjoyment  of  repose. 
Prior  to  our  retirement  for  the  night,  we  each 
took  a  small  glassful  of  brandy — and  as  the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  a  Frenchman,  happened 
to  be  below  just  then,  he  was  asked  to  have  a 
little  of  our  brandy.  He  tossed  off  a  draught 
of  the  liquor  with  evident  relish,  smacked  his 
lips  after  drinking,  and,  bidding  us  '  adieu'  for 
the  night,  went  on  deck. 

c<  We  had  not  rested  more  than  a  few  hours 
ere  we  were  awakened  by  the  trampling  of  feet, 
and  a  confused  noise  of  voices.  I  hastened  on 
deck.  The  night  was  cloudy;  the  seamen 
were  shouting  to  each  other,  and  hurrying  to 
and  fro.  1  What  is  the  matter  V  I  inquired  ; 
1  Where  is  the  captain  V 

"Judge  of  my  horror  and  regret,  when  I 
learned  that  he  had  been  set  on  to  drink  by 
the  brandy  I  had  given,  had  got  intoxicated, 
and  in  that  shocking  state  had  fallen  over- 
board !  The  boat  was  put  out,  and  the  men 
rowed  about  in  the  darkness  for  a  considerable 
time;  but  alas !  all  was  in  vain,  the  poor  man 
was  gone  to  be  seen  no  more  until  4  the  sea 
shall  give  up  its  dead/ 

"  As  may  be  expected,  sleep  forsook  our  eye- 
lids for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  the  captain- 
less  ship  neared  the  French  shore  just  as  the 
sun  began  to  show  its  face  of  fire  in  the  glow- 
ing east.  When  we  drew  near  our  '  desired 
haven/  I  took  the  ship's  glass  and  began  to 
scan  the  harbor  and  its  neighborhood.  I 
noticed  in  particular,  one  neat  looking  house 
near  the  landing  place,  at  an  upper  window  of 
which  I  saw  a  female,  who  seemed  to  be  alter- 
nately straining  her  eyes  and  waving  a  hand- 
kerchief in  the  direction  of  our  vessel.  I  said 
to  one  of  the  crew, '  Some  female  at  that  house 
with  a  white  front  near  the  harbor  seems  look- 
ing out  for  the  ship.' 

u  The  rough  French  sailor  drew  the  back  of 
his  hand  across  his  glistening  eyes,  all  wet 
with  tears,  and  said  in  a  tone  tremulous  with 
emotion,  {  Ah  !  God  help  her  !  that's  the  poor 
captain's  wife,  monsieur  l* 

"  Of  necessity,  my  grief  was  deep  and  try- 
ing; but  until  the  light  of  Teetotalism  broke  | 
upon  my  mind,  I  never  saw  so  clearly  as  I  have 
done  since,  that  my  '  giving  and  offering'  strong 
drink  to  a  fellow-creature  was  the  moving  cause 
of  this  most  real  and  distressing  tragedy." — 1 
Ipswich  Temperance  Tract. 
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From  the  London  Friend. 
A  teacher's  REMINISCENCES. 
What  unexpected  and  various  services  fre- 
quently devolve  upon  teachers  of  adult  classes ! 
The  smallest  kindness  done  to  a  scholar,  or  a 
little  friendly  notice  of  a  scholar's  wife  or  her 
children,  in  the  course  of  one's  calls  at  their 
homes,  soon  produces  mutual  confidence ;  and 
family  secrets,  often  curious  and  amusing,  are 
entrusted  to  the  teacher's  keeping.  "  Well, 
Mary,"  what  has  brought  thee  here  this  after- 
noon V* 

Mary  was  the  wife  of  one  of  my  scholars ; 
and  as  we  had  become  very  good  friends,  in 
connection  with  a  few  calls  at  her  house,  I  felt 
no  surprise,  at  her  request,  in  answer  to  my 
salutation,  to  be  allowed  to  "  speak  a  few  words 
to  me  about  something  very  particular."  But, 
now  she  was  seated,  she  hesitated  and  coughed, 
and  seemed  as  if  she  couldn't  make  a  begin- 
ning. After  a  little  encouragement,  however, 
she  said,  "Well,  sir,  you  see,  I  just  wanted  to  say 
a  word  to  you  about  my  husband ;  and  the  long 
and  short  of  it  is,  BUI  has  got  such  an  awkard 
temper,  sir,  that  I  can't  manage  him  no  how, 
and  he  comes  home  looking  so  cross  and  un- 
comfortable  that  I  hardly  cares  to  see  him  set 
his  foot  on  the  house  floor.  And  I'm  just  out 
of  heart  and  can't  tell  what  to  do ;  so  I  thought 
sir,  as  you  might  speak  a  word  to  him ;  I  think 
he'd  perhaps  mind  you." 

"  Well,  Mary,"  I  replied,  this  is  a  somewhat 
able  difficult  ca  e  ;  if  I  speak  to  thy  husband  about 
this  matter,  he  will  at  once  know  that  thou 
hast  spoken  to  me,  and  that  might  make  mat- 
ters worse  than  'they  are.  It  is  but  a  thank- 
less office  at  any  time  to  interfere  between  man 
and  wife." 

"  But,"  said  Mary,  "  I  thought  you  might 
say  something  in  the  class  that  would  reach  his 
mind  a  bit ;  for  really,  sir,  Bill  is  very  awk- 
ward at  times." 

"^Well,  I  do  sometimes  speak  about  home 
duties  to  the  scholars  in  the  class ;  so  I'll  bear 
in  mind.    But  now,  Mary,  as  thou  hast 
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spoken  thus  plainly  to  me  (for  it  is  very  plain 
speaking,  when  a  Woman  complains  of  her  hus- 
band to  another  person),  thou  must  let  me  say 
a  few  plain  words  to  thee.  Now,  in  the  first 
y<,  place,  how  dost  thou  behave  to  thy  husband? 
Dost,  thou  always  show  a  loving  face  when  he 
comes  home  tired  with  his  day's  work,  and 
I  a  have  things  as  comfortable  as  possible  to  wel- 
come him  ?  It  has  sometimes  struck  me  that 
the  floor  of  your  house  did  not  look  quite 
so  clean  as  it  might  be,  and  that  the  dirty 
towels  and  clothes  that  often  were  lying  about, 
and  the  pots  and  pans  placed  here  and  there  as 
chance  might  be,  were  rather  unsightly  and 
did  not  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  room.  And 
then  the  children,  with  unwashed  faces  and 


uncombed  heads,  did  not  add  to  the  cheerful- 


ness of  a  man's  house;  so,  if  William  does 
come  home  after  a  hard  day's  work,  looking  a 
little  cross  and  uncomfortable,  perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised.  And  then,  too,  thy 
husband's  trade  is  a  dirty  one,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day  he  feels  uncleanly  and  weary,  and 
ought  to  find  cheerfulness  at  home  ;  and  really 
I  hardly  know  what  I  should  do  myself  were  I 
to  go  home  and  find  matters  as  uncomfortable 
as  thou  sometimes  seems  to  have  them.  Now, 
Mary,  lot  me  advise  thee  to  consider  whether 
some  of  these  things  cannot  be  improved,  and 
try  the  effect  of  this  improvement  on  William's 
temper.  A  little  brighter  face,  a  little  brighter 
fire,  the  house  a  little  tidier,  the  younger  child- 
ren got  to  bed  in  good  time,  and  a  little  bit  of 
something  nice  for  supper.  And  then  after 
supper  ask  Willim  to  read  a  chapter  from  that 
nice  new  Bible  he  lately  bought,  and  both  of 
you  try  and  look  up  to  our  Father  in  heaven 
for  a  blessing  upon  your  house  before  you  go  to 
rest ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  matters  will 
mend  in  regard  to  what  we  have  been  talking 
of." 

It  was  now  Mary's  turn  to  look  awkward ; 
for  she  was  evidently  surprised,  and  not  quite 
pleased  at  the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken ; 
and  so  we  parted. 

I  did  not  see  Mary  for  some  months  after- 
wards, when  I  accompanied  my  class  with  their 
wives  in  a  little  excursion  into  the  country. 
As  I  stood  watching  the  men  playing  cricket, 
Mary  appeared,  crossing  the  field,  neatly 
dressed,  with  a  tidy  bonnet  and  a  smiling  face. 
She  came  up  to  me  almost  out  of  breath,  ex- 
claiming, "  Oh,  sir,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that 
your  plan  have  beat."  My  mind  being  at  the 
moment  occupied  with  cricket,  I  imagined  she 
was  alluding  to  that.  Seeing  my  surprise,  she 
went  on,  "  Don't  you  remember  my  coming  to 
your  house  a  good  bit  ago  ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  I  replied. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  quite  like  what  you  said  to 
me  that  day,  and  I  was  a  bit  put  out ;  but  still 
I  could  not  put  your  words  out  of  my  head,  no 
how,  all  that  night  or  the  next  day,  though  I 
liked  them  no  better;  but  I  knew  all  the  time 
they  was  true.  However,  the  next  night  it 
came  to  me  that  it  was  just  my  pride  that 
would  not  let  me  see  that  there  was  any  fault 
on  my  side ;  then  I  began  to  look  at  the  thing 
a  little  different,  and  in  the  morning  I  made 
up  my  mind  what  I  would  do;  this  made  me 
feel  lighter  and  happier.  So  after  breakfast, 
when  the  children  were  off  to  school,  I  slipped 
down  on  my  knees,  and  I  said  a  good  many 
times,  "  Lord  help  me  to  do  right ;  and  when 
I  set  about  my  work  I  really  felt  as  though  I 
wanted  to  do  right.  I  cleaned  up  the  house 
extra  well,  and  done  up  the  fire-grate  and  pol- 
ished up  all  our  bits  of  things,  and  only  stopped 
in  my  work  to  give  the  children  some  dinner, 
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and  send  them  back  to  school.  Then  it  came 
into  my  head  how  nice  it  would  be  to  surprise 
Bill  with  a  nice  little  puddin'  for  his  supper ; 
for  he  is  so  fond  of  puddin'.  Then  I  done 
a  lot  of  other  things,  and  the  time  went  so 
quickly  that  the  children  were  home  before  I 
had  finished  up.  Then  they  must  have  their 
suppers  and  be  put  to  bed,  all  but  Betsy,  who, 
when  she  had  helped  me,  began  to  read 
her  father's  library  book,  while  I  looked,  out  a 
lot  of  things  as  badly  wanted  mending,  and  sat 
down  to  do  them  feeling  quite  proud  and  light- 
hearted.  Well,  soon  I  heard  Bill's  step,  and 
he  came  in  looking  quite  out  of  sorts  as  usual, 
and  sat  down  without  speaking  a  word.  But  I 
saw  him  looking  about  a  bit,  and  then  at  me, 
and  then  he  laughs  and  says — '  Why,  Polly, 
this  is  a  new  move,  isn't  it ;  what's  in  the  wind, 
eh  ?'  So,  says  I,  <  Would  you  like  to  have  a 
wash.  Bill  ?  there's  a  kettle  of  hot  water  there, 
and  here's  a  bit  of  soap.'  So  with  that  he  goes 
into  the  back  kitchen,  and  after  a  while  he 
comes  back,  and  says — '  It's  surprisin'  how 
washing  rests  anybody,  I  should  like  that  every 
night;'  and  I  says,  1  So  you  shall,  if  you  like.' 
Then  I  asked  him  if  Betsy  should  read  to  him 
a  bit.  He  was  quite  pleased  with  that,  and 
when  she  had  done  he  said,  '  Well,  now,  this 
is  just  how  I  should  like  to  spend  every  eve- 
ning. But  what's  this  V  he  says,  sniffling  about; 
' 1  can  smell  something  nice ;  what's  in  the 
oven,  missus  V  1  Never  you  mind,'  '  I  says,  and 
I  couldn't  help  laughing  ;  1  have  patience  and 
you'll  know  in  time/  '  Well,'  says  Bill,  1  some 
handy  body  has  been  here,  things  look  so  dif- 
ferent, that's  certain/  As  supper-time  came  on 
I  begun  to  think,  as  we  had  something  more 
than  usual,  I  ought  to  set  out  the  table  in  a 
better  fashion.  It  was  a  good  while  since  we 
had  used  a  table-cloth,  and  I'd  only  got  one, 
and  that  was  ragged,  but  'twas  clean,  so  I 
spread  it  on  the  table  and  set  the  plates  and 
knives  and  forks  ready,  and  then  went  to  the 

oven  for  my  puddin' ;  and  oh  !  Mr.  ,  that 

was  the  blessedest  puddin'  that  ever  woman 
put  her  hands  to  !  It  won  my  husband's  heart. 
Bill  sat  looking  first  at  me  and  then  at  the  pud- 
din', and  seemed  as  if  he  couldn't  speak ;  and  I 
thought  I  saw  a  tear  in  the  corner  of  his  eye ; 
for  you  see,  sir,  he  was  so  touched  like  to  see  I 
had  been  thinking  of  him  when  he  was  away, 
and  had  made  his  favorite  puddin'  just  to 
please  him.  So,  sir,  all  that  came  of  your 
advice,  and  that  blessed  puddin'  cured  Bill's 
awkward  temper;  for  he's  been  a  different  man 
since  that  day,  and  I  have  been  a  different 
woman." 

Just  then  her  husband  joined  us.  u  I'm  glad 
you're  come,"  said  Mary ;  "  for  I've  been  re- 
lieving my  mind  a  bit  to  Mr.  about  our 

improvements  at  home,  for  it  was  he  that  first 
put  it  into  my  head."    "  Oh,"  said  William, 


shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  "  somehow  I 
always  thought  my  teacher  had  something  to  do 
with  it ;  but  I  asked  no  questions." 

Then  William  went  on  to  tell  me  how  "  com- 
fortable they  had  got  on  lately,"  and  that  he 
was  "  much  happier  than  he  had  deserved  to 
be."  He  informed  me  that  "  they  had  much 
improved  their  little  home ;  and  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  get  a  few  new  things,  now  the 
missus  took  so  much  care  of  them."  He  had 
had  one  little  difficulty,  however.  He  felt  so 
much  benefitted  by  the  evening  wash,  that  he 
became  ambitious  of  having  something  more  of 
a  bath  ;  so  one  day  seeing  a  large  tub  for  sale, 
very  cheap,  he  purchased  it ;  but  at  sight  of 
it  Mary  looked  sadly  blank,  and  declared 
"  she  could  not  have  such  slopping  and  messing 
after  she  had  cleaned  up,  and  how  was  she  to 
get  as  much  hot  water  as  was  wanted  for  such 
a  thing."  "  So,"  said  William,  "  I  was  put 
about  too;  but  I  remembered  all  that  Mary 
had  done  for  me,  so  'twas  my  turn  now  to  give 
in,  so  I  put  the  tub  away  quietly  in  the  back 
kitchen,  and  said  no  more  about  it.  But  one 
night,  having  nothing  else  to  read,  I  found  out, 
of  a  heap,  that  little  tract  on  bathing  and  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  set  Betsey  to  read  bits  of 
it  to  me  and  her  mother ;  and  then  we  talked 
about  it,  and  my  misuss  said  there  was  very 
good  sense  in  it.  In  a  week  or  two  we  read  it 
again  all  through,  and  then  afterwards  for  an 
evening  or  two,  we  read  particular  parts,  till  at 
last  Mary  began  to  laugh,  and  said,  Oh,  Bill, 
I  see  what  you  have  been  after  all  this  time, 
you've  been  thinking  of  that  old  tub  of  yours. 
Well,  have  bath  and  welcome/and  I'll  hot  the 
water  the  best  way  I  can/  Nobody,  teacher, 
can  be  happier  than  we  are  now ;  we've  learnt 
each  other's  ways,  to  try  to  '  bear  and  forbear,' 
and  our  children  are  getting  better  behaved 
now  we  try  to  set  the  example.  Mostly  of 
nights,  too,  before  we  go  to  bed  we  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  often  a  few  words  of 
prayer,  and  we  seem  to  have  God's  blessing 
about  us,  and,  different  to  what  we  used  to  be, 
we  are  always  peaceful-like  now." 

Omega. 


USE  OF  THE  WORD  "BROTHER." 

The  application  of  this  word  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  in  the 
languages  of  the  western  nations.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  sometimes  employed  has  not 
only  excited  surprise,  but  seemed  almost  to  jus- 
tify the  charge  of  inadvertence  or  inconsistency 
on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writer.  Thus,  in 
Genesis  14 :  16,  Lot  is  called  the  brother  of 
Abraham ;  but  in  Genesis  11 :  31,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  his  brother's  son,  namely  his  nephew. 
In  Genesis  28  :  11,  Jacob  tells  Rachel  that  he 
was  "  her  father's  brother ;"  but  according  to 
Genesis  29  :  6,  Laban  was  not  Jacob's  brother, 
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s  we  use  the  term,  but  the  brother  of  Rebekah, 
is  mother.  The  word  has  a  loose  sense,  prob- 
Dly,  in  Galatians  1 :  10.  In  Samuel  19  :  13, 
brother  "  denotes  a  person  of  the  same  tribe  ; 
i  Judges  14  :  3,  one  of  the  same  country,  and 
i  Job  6  :  15,  a  friend  or  associate.  Other  ex- 
nples  might  be  added  to  these. 

But  this  use  of  the  term,  foreign  as  it  is  to  our 
ode  of  employing  it,  is  entirely  consistent  with 
ie  practice  of  the  East  at  the  present  day. 
he  Orientals  extend  the  term  "  brother,"  so 
r  at  least  as  the  name  is  concerned,  not  only 

remote  degrees  of  relationship,  as  uncles, 
usins,  nephews,  but  to  friends  and  acquaint- 
ices  where  there  is  no  bond  of  natural  affinity. 
3 1  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Alexandria,  a 
rrian  came  to  me,  and  commended  to  my  spe- 
ll favor  the  person  who  had  been  engaged  as 
agoman  for  tne  journey  to  Palestine,  alleging, 
a  reason  for  manifesting  so  much  interest  in 
8  behalf,  that  the  man  was  his  brother.  Some 
ys  after  this  I  was  making  some  inquiry  of 
e  dragoman  respecting  his  brother,  in  terms 
lich  showed  that  I  had  understood  the  word 
its  strictest  sense.  "  But  you  are  mistaken/' 
id  the  dragoman  ;  "  the  man  is  not  my  broth- 
in  that  sense ;  he  is  only  a  fellow-townsman 
d  a  friend."  In  some  passages  of  the  Bidle 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  meaning 
lich  should  be  assigned  to  the  word  in  ques- 
n. — Rachett. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  21,  1863. 


The  "  Women's  Association  for  the 
slief  of  the  Freedman,"  continues  to 
let  every  third  day  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  at 
ice  street  Meeting  House,  (third  story.) 
ie  recent  sad  accounts  of  the  suffering  and 
stitution  existing  among  the  colored  refu- 
es,  and  the  certainty  that  many  of  them 
ist  perish  for  want  of  clothing  during  the 
ning  winter,  unless  prompt  measures  are 
ten,  induces  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
n  earnestly  to  request  the  attendance  of  all 
;erested,  to  aid  in  sewing  and  preparing 
rments  for  their  relief. 

.Donations  in  goods,  clothing,  &c,  may  be 
it  to  Alfred  H.  Love,  No.  212  Chesnut.st., 
d  contributions  in  money,  to  the  Treasurer, 
argaret  A.  Grisconi,  No.  1028  Arch  street, 
liladelphia. 


Died,  13th  of  3d  mo.  1863,  at  Falmouth,  Virginia, 
of  typhoid  fever,  Alfred  J.  son  of  Jacob  and  Eliza- 
beth S.  Somers,  all  members  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  aged  21 
years,  5  months  and  16  days. 

 of  dropsy  on  the  chest,  at  the  house  of 

Aaron  Borton,  near  Mullicahill,  N.  J.,  on  the  21st,  of 
9th  mo.  1863,  Asahel  Flitcrapt,  in  the  78tb  year  of 
his  age,  a  worthy  member  of  Wilmington  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  State  of  Delaware. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  near  Springboro',  Warren 

county,  Ohio,  26th  of  10th  mo.,  1863,  Stephen  Jan- 
ney,  aged  about  62  years.  The  deceased  was  a 
native  of  Loudon  county,  Va.,  and  removed  to  this 
place  with  his  family,  in  1831  ;  since  which,  he  has 
been  a  member  of  Springboro',  Monthly  Meeting ; 
a  constant  attender  of  meetings,  and  much  beloved 
by  his  friends  ;  maintaining  a  standing  in  the  com- 
munity above  reproach. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  10th  mo.  of  inflammation  of  the 

brain,  Edwin  H.  Palmer,  son  of  Charles  Palmer,  of 
Concord,  Delaware  co.,  Pa.,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age. 

— — ,  on  t\)e  morning  of  the  3d  inst.,  of  pneumo- 
nia, at  his  residence  in  New  Market,  Frederick  co., 
Maryland,  Abraham  Johns,  aged  80  years  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Bush  Creek 
Preparative  Meeting. 

Died,  7th  mo.  4th  1863,  Rebecca  Tyson,  wife  of 
Wm.  Babbitt,  in  her  57th  year,  a  member  of  Philada. 
Monthly  Meeting. 

An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee for  promoting  Subscriptions  to  Friends'  Educa- 
tional Association  will  be  held  on  Sixth-day  morning, 
11  mo.  27th,  at  11  o'clock,  at  Race  st. Meeting-house. 
The  attendance  of  all  of  the  Committee  would  be 
desirable.  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


The  subscribers  to  Friends'  Educational  As- 
sociation, are  requested  to  pay  to  the  local  re- 
ceivers, the  instalments  now  due  on  their 
subscriptions,  which  will  entitle  tfcem  to  vote 
at  the  approaching  Annual  Meeting.  Receiv- 
ers are  desired  to  make  their  collections  and 
forward  returns  of  the  same,  on  or  before  the 
28th  inst.,  with  a  list  containing  fall  name 
and  P.  O.  address  of  each  subscriber.  To 
accommodate  those  who  find  it  inconvenient 
to  make  payments  before  that  time,  the  books 
will  be  open  at  Race  st.  Meeting-House,  one 
hour  before  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting, 
on  the  1st  prox. 

Clement  M.  Btddle,  131  Market  St., 
Receiver  for  Phila.  Executive  Committee. 
Eleventh  mo.  IGth,  1863. 


Married,  on  the  17th  of  9th  mo.,  1863,  at  Friends' 
'-eting  Fall  Creek,  Ind.,  Aaron  M.  Haines  and 
rah  Jane  Heacock,  both  of  Fall  Creek. 


We  must  be  courteous,  agreeable,  civil,  kind, 
gentlemanly,  and  manly  at  home,  and  then  it 
will  become  a  kind  of  second  nature  every 
where.  A  coarse,  rough  manner  at  home  be- 
gets a  habit  of  roughness,  which  we  cannot 
lay  off  if  we  try,  when  we  go  among  strangers. 
The  most  agreeable  persons  in  company,  are 
those  who  are  most  agreeable  at  home.  Home 
is  the  school  for  all  the  best  things. 
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In  journeying  along  the  Road  of  Life,  it  is 
a  wise  thing  to  make  our  fellow-travellers  our 
friends.  The  way,  rough  as  it  may  seem,  may 
be  pleasantly  beguiled  with  an  interchange  of 
kindly  offices  and  pleasant  words.  Suavity  and 
forbearance  are  essential  elements  of  good  com- 
panionship, and  no  one  need  to  expect  to  pass 
pleasantly  through  life,  who  does  not  habitu- 
ally exercise  them  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellows. — Hall's  Journal. 


From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
GLACIERS     GIVING     UP    THEIR     DEAD — THE 
MUMMIES  OP  MONT  BLANO. 

Valley  of  Chamounix,  Savoy,  \ 
September  5,  1863.  J 

The  past  week,  in  this  far-famed  vale,  has 
been  marked  by  two  events  which  can  be 
paralleled  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  The 
glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc  have  given  up  their 
dead,  and  the  bodies  of  men  who  perished  a 
generation  ago  have  been  brought  to  light 
almost  as  fresh  and  natural  as  when  living. 

In  the  year  1844,  a  man  of  the  commune  of 
Passy,  situated  between  Chamounix  and  Sal- 
lenches,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  of  devotion  to 
the  celebrated  hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  He 
accomplished  his  journey,  paid  his  devotions  at 
the  perilous  shrine,  and  returned  by  the  moun- 
tain road  to  Martigny,  where  he  purchased,  at 
the  fair  then  holding  there,  a  large  roll  of 
cloth,  which  he  intended  to  smuggle  into 
Savoy,  then  belonging  to  Sardinia,  while  Mar- 
tigny was,  as  now,  in  the  canton  of  Valais  in 
Switzerland. 

But  the  pilgrim  of  St.  Bernard  never  reached 
his  home  in  Passy.  His  wife  mourned  his 
absence,  the  villagers  wondered  for  a  few  days, 
and  gradually,  as  years  glided  along,  he  was 
comparatively  forgotten,  and  his  memory  began 
to  be  lost  in  obscurity. 

Last  Friday,  however,  a  young  Alpine  hunter 
was  crossing  the  glacier  du  Buet,  and  was  just 
about  to  leap  a  wide  though  not  deep  crevasse, 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  dark 
object  below,  and  peering  down  into  the  chasm, 
he  saw,  beneath  a  transparent  sheet  of  pale 
blue  ice,  a  human  form  laid  as  in  an  icy  sarco- 
phagus !  The  features  were  ruddy  and  natural. 
The  astonished  hunter  hastened  to  inform  the 
village  authorities  of  the  discovery,  but  the 
Circumlocution  office  having  a  branch  estab- 
lishment at  Chamounix,  eight  days  elapsed 
before  the  legal  formalities  were  accomplished, 
after  which  only  the  body  could  be  raised.  It 
was  recognized  as  that  of  the  unfortunate  resi- 
dent of  Passy,  and  further  identified  by  the  roll 
of  cloth  bought  nineteen  years  before  at  the 
Martigny  fair,  and  which  was  lying  near  the 
glacier-preserved  corpse.  It  was  evident  that 
the  smuggling  mountaineer,  in  trying  to  avoid 
the  frontier  authorities  and  regain  his  home  by 
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circuitous  Alpine  passes,  had  fallen  into  so 
crevasse,  and  the  slow  motion  of  the  gr 
glacier  had  gradually  brought  the  lifel 
frozen  body  to  the  track  of  the  chamois  hunt 
The  man  had  fallen  into  his  icy  coffin,  whi 
had  borne  him  down  the  slope  of  Mont  Bis 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  generation.  I 
funeral  took  place  at  Passy  on  Sunday 
funeral  of  a  man  who  had  been  dead  ninet* 
years ! 

But  to  the  scientific  world,  and  to  the  gene 
reader,  the  case  of  Pierre  Balmat,  the  fam< 
guide  of  Dr.  Hamel,  is  still  more  remarkat 
The  past  week  has  also  been  marked  by  1 
discovery  of  portions  of  the  body  of  this  gui 
who  was  lost  forty- three  years  ago.    I  hi 
before  me  Dr.  Hamel's  own  account  of  the 
aster,  from  which  I  extract  enough  to  refn 
the  reader's  memory  of  the  incident,  of  whi 
almost  every  one   has  heard.    Dr.  Ham< 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  was  attempted  in  181  S; 
and  the  disaster  occurred  on  the  2d  day  of  1 
journey.    The  doctor,  who,  by  the  way,  di1  KW 
about  a  year  ago  at  Geneva,  wrote  thus: 

"  When  near  the  Rochers  Rouges,  my  cov  f{?l 

panion  H  and  three  of  the  guides  pass  f 

me,  so  that  I  was  now  the  sixth  in  the  line  a 

the  centre  man.    H  was  next  before  : 

and  as  it  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  so 
cumstanced  during  the  whole  morning,  he 
marked  it,  and  said  we  ought  to  have  one  gui 
at  least  between  us,  in  case  of  accident.  H 
I  overruled  by  referring  him  to  the  absence 
all  appearance  of  danger  at  that  part  of  c 
march,  to  which  he  assented.  I  did  not  atten 
to  recover  my  place  in  front,  though  the  w 
more  than  once  crossed  my  mind,  finding, 
!  haps,  that  my  present  one  was  less  laborio 
I  To  this  apparently  trivial  circumstance  I  o 
my  life.    A  few  minutes  after  the  above  cd 
versation,  my  veil  being  still  up,-  and  my  ei 
at  intervals  turned  toward  the  summit  of  t 
mountain  which  was  on  the  right,  as  we  w< 
crossing  obliquely  the  long  slope  above 
scribed,  which  was  to  conduct  us  to  the  M( 
Maudit,  the  snow  suddenly  gave  way  benej 
our  feet,  beginning  at  the  head  of  the  line,  a. 
carried  us  all  down  the  slope  to  our  left.  .  I  v» 
instantly  thrown  off  my  feet,  but  was  still  on 
knees  and  endeavoring  to  regain  my  footii 
when,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  snow  on  our  rig 
which  wag,  of  course,  above  us,  rushed  into  t 
gap  thus  suddenly  made,  and  completed  the 
tastrophe  by  burying  us  all  at  once  in  its  ma 
and  hurrying  us  downward  towards  two  crev 
ses  about  a  furlong  below  us,  and  nearly  par 
lei  to  the  line  of  our  march.    The  accumulati 
of  snow  instantly  threw  me  backwards,  an< 
was  carried  down  in  spite  or  all  my  struggl 
In  less  than  a  minute,  I  emerged,  partly  fr< 
my  own  exertions,  and  partly  because  the  ve 
city  of  the  falling  mass  had  subsided  from 
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e  gn  n  friction.    I  was  obliged  to  resign  my  pole 
.j  the  struggle,  feeling  it  forced  out  of  my 
bntiad.    A  short  time  afterwards  I  found  it  on 
i,  whi  e  very  brink  of  the  crevasse.  This  had  hither- 
flt Bin i escaped  my  notice,  from  its  being  so  farbe- 
o.  1  w  us,  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  the 
lay — |  ow  had  settled  that  I  perceived  it.    At  the 
ninety  3ment  of  my  emerging  I  was  so  far  from  be- 
g  alive  to  the  danger  of  our  situation,  that  on 
■  send  ping  my  two  companions  at  some  distance  be- 
\mfr  me,  up  to  the  waist  in  snow,and  sitting  mo- 
arbtpnless  and  silent,  a  jest  was  rising  to  my  lips, 
1  byijl  a  second  glance  showed  me  that,  with  the 
j  j:ception  of  Mathieu  Belmat,  they  were  the 
I  ])3  ily  remnants  of  the  party  visible.    Two  more, 
thei»wever,  being  those  in  the  interval  between 
refii  jjrself  and  the  rear  of  the  party,  having  quick- 
f^i  re-appeared,  I  was  still  inclined  to  treat  the 
Sam  fair  rather  as  a  perplexing  though  ludicrous 
fl  jjjj  fclay,  in  having  sent  us  down  so  many  hundred 
iv  0{  |  et  lower,  rather  than  in  the  light  of  a  serious 
j  incident,  when  Mathieu  Balmat  cried  out  that 
•me  of  the  party  were  lost,  and  pointed  to  the 
my  M  fevasse,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  our  notice, 
'pasj  ,ito  which  he  said  they  had  fallen.    A  nearer 
joea]  ew  convinced  us  all  of  the  sad  truth.  The 
foreIiree  front  guides,  Pierre  Carrier,  Pierre  Bal 
at  and  August  Tairraz,  being  where  the  slope 
(jel  as  somewhat  steeper,  had  been  carried  down 
ujfrjj.ith  greater  rapidity,  and  to  a  greater  distance 
I  cjj  3d  had  thus  been  hurried  into  the  crevasse, 
[j;eDCj  ith  an  immense  mass  of  snow  on  them,  which 
riofjpse  nearly  to  the  brink.    Mathieu  Balmat, 
[aj(eI1'ho  was  fourth  in  line,  being  a  man  of  great 
jjje  jj  muscular  strength  as  well  as  presence  of  mind, 
iD_  ^ad  suddenly  thrust  his  pole  into  the  firm  snow 
^'^eneath,  which  certainly  checked  the  force  of 

1 01 
ive  flfl 

fflJj>  |  hat  the  others  were  past  hope,  and  we  exhaust 
^^d  ourselves  fruitlessly  for  some  time  in  fath 
ming  the  loose  snow  with  our  poles 


rid 
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is  fall.  The  two  guides,  Julien  Davasseux 
nd  Joseph  Marie  Coutet  soon  appeared.  It 
'as  long  before  we  could  convince  ourselves 


jjj  ured  in  the  crevasse, 


alien  therein. 


We  ven- 
on  the  snow  which  had 
Happily  it  did  not  give  way 
Here  we  continued  above 


t  i  >eneath  our  weight, 

1  ^ .  quarter  of  an  hour  to  make  every  exertion 
'or  our  poor  comrades.  After  thrusting  the 
>oles  to  their  full  length,  we  knelt  down  and 


pplied  our  mouths  to  the  end,  shouting  along 


hem,  and  then  listening  for  an  answer,  in  the 


■]?(  ond  hope  that  they  might  be  still  alive,  shelt- 
ered by  some  projection  of  the  icy  walls  of  the 
Jrevasse;  but,  alas,  all  was  silent  as  the  grave." 

This  calamity,  of  course,  resulted  in  the 
ibandonment  of  Dr.  Hamel's  enterprise,  and 
j  served  for  a  time  as  a  check  to  other  attempts 
I  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  scene 
in  Chamounix,  among  the  friends  of  the  lost 
men,  on  the  return  of  the  survivors  of  the  party, 
was  most  distressing. 

A  few  years  after,  some  scientific  men  of 


Geneva,  who  had  carefully  studied  the  subject 
of  the  movement  of  glaciers,  predicted  that  in 
forty-two  years  the  bodies  of  the  lost  guides 
would  reappear ;  and  with  almost  astronomical 
precision  the  calculation  proved  true,  for  about 
fifteen  months  ago — just  forty-two  years  after 
the  disaster — an  arm  and  other  fragments  of 
a  human  body,  recognized  as  having  once  be- 
longed to  Pierre  Balmat,  were  ejected  by  the 
remorseful  glacier,  and  were  buried  at  Chamou- 
nix, with  due  religious  ceremonies.  Last  week 
further  portions  of  the  same  body  were  discov- 
ered, and  interred  in  the  same  grave  with  the 
previously  found  .fragments.  It  is  thus  proved 
that  the  glaciers  are  slowly  restoring  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  the  remains  of  those  unfortu- 
nate men  lost  in  their  crevasses.  In  the  case 
of  the  St.  Bernard  pilgrim,  whose  body  was  pre- 
served entire  in  its  coffin  of  ice,  the  restitution 
was  complete ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  guides  of 
Dr.  Hamel,  the  glacier  had  mutilated  and  dis- 
severed its  victims.  Last  Sunday  Frederick  Bal- 
mat, a  descendant  of  Pierre,  aud,  like  all  the 
family,  a  Mont  Blanc  guide,  found  in  a  crevasse 
a  shirt  sleeve,  but  the  arm  which  it  once  pro- 
tected being  a  thicker  and  larger  substance,  will, 
it  is  predicted,  not  be  recovered  for  two  or  three 
years  yet. 

Perhaps  no  iiuman  being  can  tell  the  num- 
ber, whether  large  or  small,  of  those  human 
beings  who,  dead  yet  undecayed,  are  now  un- 
der the  mighty  glaciers  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
chain.  A  villager  or  hunter  falls  into  a  crev- 
asse ;  years  roll  by  and  he  is  forgotten,  yet, 
perhaps  half  a  century  afterwards,  the  glacier 
will  yield  up  the  forgotten  man. 


From  the  Gardener's  Monthly. 
COTTON  IN  THE  FEJEE  ISLANDS. 

Dr.  Seemann  was  sent  by  the  English  govern- 
ment to  the  Fejee  Islands,  and  has  published 
his  travels.    A  reviewer  says — 

"  The  most  important  part  of  Dr.  Seemann's 
mission  was  that  connected  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  cotton  plant.  He  thinks  that  in  suita- 
bility of  soil,  in  climate,  in  the  sea  air  and  gen- 
tle breezes  ever  blowing,  in  the  excellent  water 
carriage  afforded  by  above  200  islands,  each 
protected  from  the  winds  and  waves  by  the 
natural  breakwater  of  coral  reefs,  nothing  bet- 
ter could  be  imagined  or  desired.  He  took  out 
a  supply  of  Sea  Island  and  New  Orleans  cotton 
seeds ;  the  former  had  lost  their  germinating 
power,  the  latter  grew  readily.  Sown  on  the 
9th  of  June,  the  plants  begin  to  yield  ripe  pods 
within  three  months,  and  thus  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  home  a  crop  from  the  very  seeds  he 
had  brought  out,  though  his  absence  from 
England  only  amounted  to  13  months  altogeth- 
er. On  the  18th  of  October,  Dr.  S.  found  his 
plants  from  4  to  7  feet  high,  full  of  ripe  pods 
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and  flowers';  and  the  Chief,  who  had  promised 
to  look  after  the  plantation,  said  the  field  had 
only  required  one  weeding;  after  which,  the 
cotton  plants  had  grown  so  rapidly  that  they 
had  kept  down  the  weeds.  The  rapidity  of 
this  profitable  return  is  a  very  important  fea- 
ture. Of  six  kinds  of  naturalized  cotton,  Dr. 
S.  found  that  four  were,  for  practical  purposes, 
identical,  though  botanically  distinct.  In  July, 
he  found  that  each  plant  on  an  average  yielded 
700  pods,  and  20  pods  of  cleaned  cotton  weighed 
1  ounce ;  thus  each  plant  yielded  2  lb.  3  oz. 
Now  there  were  222  plants  to  an  acre,  so  that 
1  acre  would  produce  485  lb.  10  oz.,  and  this 
at  6d.  per  pound  gives  upwards  of  £12.  Dou- 
ble or  treble  may  be  calculated  upon  as  the  an- 
nual crop.  It  must  further  be  remembered 
that  in  the  Fijian  island's  the  plants  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  for  several  years,  if  merely  kept 
free  from  weeds,  creepers,  and  periodically 
pruned.  The  value  of  the  cotton  was  decided 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Manches- 
ter Cotton  Supply  Association  in  1859,  who 
resolved  "  That  these  samples  are  of  qualities 
most  desirable  for  British  manufacture ;  that 
such  a  range  of  excellent  cotton  is  scarcely  now 
received  from  any  cotton-growing  country." 

The  only  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
as  to  the  supply  of  labor.  Dr.  S.  maintains 
that  the  Christianized  natives  have  already  be- 
gun to  go  round  the  districts  longest  frequented 
by  whites,  asking  for  employment;  (of  the 
whole  population,  67,000  are  nominally  Chris- 
tian.) Difficulties  might  in  time  occur,  when 
land  has  become  scarce,  but  the  nature  of  the 
land-tenure  is  not  hampered  by  ill-defined  tri- 
bal claims.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  land  is 
private  property,  the  ownership  resting  in  fam- 
lies  or  individuals.  A  small  portion  of  it  only 
is  under  cultivation  at  one  time,  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  Fijian  household,  and 
the  custom  is  to  break  up  new  ground  frequent- 
ly, and  abandon  the  old. 

"  KIND  WORDS  CAN  NEVER  DIE." 
Hath  thy  spirit  e'er  bowed  'neath  the  cold  hand  of 
sorrow, 

And  withered  and  pined  with  a  one-wasting  grief, 
Till  hope  ceased  to  promise  a  brighter  to-morrow, 
And  time  brought  no  solace,  and  tears  no  relief? 

Dost  thou  know  what  it  is  to  be  heart-sick  and 
weary, 

Thy  feelings  unshared,  and  thy  sorrows  unknown, 
Silently  walking  this  wilderness  dreary, 
In  crowds  or  in  solitude  ever  alone? 

And  when  deepest  thy  solitude,  darkest  thy  night, 
Oh!  hast  thou  ne'er  felt,  in  the  depths  of  thy 
heart, 

The  bright  ray  of  sunshine  like  heaven's  own  light, 
Which  one  word  of  kindness  can  sometimes  im- 
part? 

Then  remember,  while  raising  thy  sorrow-bowed 
head, 

To  hail  its  soft  beaming,  how  many  like  thee 


Weep  over  the  grave  of  a  happiness  dead, 
To  whom  thy  word  of  kindness  as  precious  i 
be. 

The  feeling  may  presently  pass  from  thy  mind, 
And  the  word  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  'tis  spok< 

Yet  remember  the  comfort  some  lone  heart  may  1 
In  that  one  gentle  thought,  and  withhold  not 
token. 

That  kind  word,  oh  !  speak  it  before  thou  depart 
And  doubt  not,  though  fortune  your  pathws 
may  sever, 

That  word  is  deep  written  in  one  lonely  heart, 
And  its  blessing  shall  find  thee,  and  be  with  tl 
ever.  J.  W 


Selected. 

god's  peace. 

My  peace  I  give  unto  you."— John  xiv.  27. 

"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed 
Thee."— Isaiah  xxvi.  3. 

"  Behold,  I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river." — Isaiah  b 
12. 

We  bless  Thee  for  thy  peace,  O  God, 

Deep  as  the  soundless  sea, 
Which  falls  like  sunshine  on  the  road 

Of  those  who  trust  in  Thee. 

We  ask  not,  Father,  for  repose 

Which  comes  from  outward  rest, 
If  we  may  have  through  all  life's  woes 

Tby  peace  within  our  breast: — 

That  peace  which  suffers  and  is  strong, 

Trusts  where  it  cannot  see, 
Deems  not  the  trial  way  too  long, 

But  leaves  the  end  with  Thee  ; — 

That  peace  which,  though  the  billows  surge, 

And  angry  tempests  roar, 
Rings  forth  no  melancholy  dirge, 

But  joyeth  evermore  : — 

That  peace  which  flows  serene  and  deep  — 

A  river  in  the  soul, 
Whose  banks  a  liviog  verdure  keep  : 

God's  sunshine  o'er  the  whole  ! — 

Such,  Father,  give  our  hearts  such  peace, 

Whate'er  the  outward  be, 
Till  all  life's  discipline  shall  cease, 

And  we  go  home  to  Thee. 


THE    MANUFACTURE   OF    AMERICAN  SILYE 
WARE. 

Few  persons — even  of  those  actively  ec 
gaged  in  mercantile  pursuits — have  any  ide 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  business  is  carrie< 
on  in  our  country,  or  of  the  annually-increag 
ing  demand  for  beautiful  and  costly  ware 
the  sort  in  question.  Of  late  years  the  cal 
has  been  vociferous,  and  large  numbers  of  me 
chanics  and  a  great  deal  of  capital  are  em 
barked  solely  in  the  production  of  articles  fo 
domestic  use  from  solid  silver.  In  this  con 
nection  we  make  no  allusion  whatever  to  platec 
ware.  One  house  in  Providence,  R.  I.  (Gr 
ham  &  Company's  silver  ware  manufactory) 
has  had  as  much  as  two  tons  of  silver  on  han( 
at  times  in  various  stages  of  manufacture, 
few  hours  spent  in  this  manufactory  some  time 
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gave  us  new  ideas  of  the  capacity,  enter- 
and  cultivated  taste  of  our  capitalists, 
3ts  and  workmen.    To  see  a  large  factory 
ed  full  from  cellar  to  garret  of  precious 
being  made  into  pitchers  and  basins  as 
;e  as  those  used  for  personal  ablutions, 
ch  bowls  that  hold  16  gallons,  and  are  as 
k  as  an  old-fashioned  copper  cent;  to  wit- 
men  busily  engaged  in  turning,  chasing, 
even  forging  silver  under  a  trip-hammer ; 
;aze  upon  long,  thin  ribbons  of  it  issuing 
between  massive  rollers,  and  twisting 
at  on  the  floor ;  to  watch  workmen  spinning 
p  in  lathes,  gives  one  an  utter  contempt  for 
precious  metal  as  a  standard  of  value,  and 
visitor  kicks  the  chips  about  with  his  feet 
i  as  he  would  so  much  cast-iron.    Let  not 
reader  infer  from  this  familiar  simile  that 
Jmore  value  is  attached  to  the  refuse  than  to 
iron.    As  all  the  hairs  in  our  head  have 
ir  places  (or  should,  if  men  kept  them  in 
er),  so  every  scrap  and  minute  grain  of 
er  finds  its  way  to  the  melting-pot  again, 
.  nothing  is  lost.    Where  the  men  "  stone  " 
silver  with  rough  blocks,  the  "  tailings," 
i  miner  would  call  them,  or  the  u  slush"  in 
trough  below  the  bench,  is  all  treated  for 
silver  dust  abraded  from  the  work,  and 
;  is  also  true  of  other  departments,  so  that 
little  loss  is  experienced  in  the  course  of 
year.    But  let  us  begin  in  the  lower  rooms 
the  factory,  and  look  at  some  of  the  inter- 
ng  processes  carried  on.    Every  one  ad- 
es  the  splendid  table  furniture  and  decora- 
is  made  from  this  beautiful   metal,  and 
ile  there  are  not  many  of  us  who  can  afford 
i  it,  all  may  know  how  silver  ware  is 
ie,  and  we  trust  that  these  lines  will  so  fa- 
iarize  the  public  with  it  that  they  will  feel 
;ady  as  though  they  owned  the  fee-simple 
the  beautiful  objects  they  will  read  of  in 
i  article,  but  which,  alas  !  they  cannot  see. 

introduce  that  exclamation,  because  no 
lanation,  however  deftly  written,  can  bring 
the  superb  lustre,  the  delicate  tracery,  or 
fine  modeling  of  some  of  the  figures  and 
re  costly  sets;  so  we  leave  this  branch  with- 
further  allusion,  and  plunge  at  once — 
( taphorically  only — into  huge  piles  of  coin 
the  lower  floor  of  the  building,  near  the 
mting-room. 

A.  great  many  ingenious  men  have  puzzled 
sir  brains  to  account  for  the  disapearance  of 
rer  from  circulation,  and  have  in  their  wrath 
meed  upon  old  stockings  as  the  principal  de- 
litory  of  the  treasure.  We  can  undeceive 
jse  gentry  as  to  the  destination  of  a  portion 
the  silver ;  stockings  are  out  of  the  question ; 

spoons,  salt-cellars,  goblets,  salvers,  and 
Ler  similar  objects  contain  the  "  quarters"  of 
3  present  period,  and  the  premium  of  what- 
er  per  cent,  rules  has  to  be  paid  on  every 


dollar's  worth  that  is  bought.  To  us  personally 
the  twenty-five  cent  pieces  looked  like  the 
phantasmagoria  of  a  long-forgotten  dream ; 
they  were  round  disks  of  silver  and  nothing 
more;  they  represented  nothing;  they  were 
no  equivalent,  and  we  gazed  fondly,  in  our 
superstition,  at  the  paper  due  bill  we  held  of 
Uncle  Sam,  representing  25  cents,  firmly 
convinced  that  it  was  of  more  value  than  they. 
Yet  in  days  long  past,  but  soon,  we  hope,  to 
return,  these  quarters  had  a  metally  ring  and 
were  standard  silver  900-1000th  fine.  Of  these 
quarters  all  the  silver  ware  in  this  factory  is 
made.  After  being  received  from  the  brokers, 
they  are  broken  in  a  vice.  By  this  means  they 
are  useless  as  coin,  and  the  bad  ones  are  readily 
detected  ;  very  few  base  coins  are  found.  After 
the  coins  are  tested  in  this  manner  they  are 
melted  down,  cast  into  ingots,  and  rolled  into 
sheets  and  bars,  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  ware 
it  is  intended  to  make  of  them. 

Some  articles,  as,  for  instance,  punch  bowls, 
salad  dishes,  &c,  which  are  a  deep  oval  in 
shape,  and  have  curved  edges  at  the  top,  are 
hammered  into  form ;  while  others  are  bent  to 
the  proper  dimensions  in  machines  called 
"drops."  The  mechanical  processes  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  silver  ware  do  not 
embrace  any  particular  novelties,  and  the  ar- 
tistic excellence  of  the  work  determines  its 
value ;  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  silver  being  a 
comparatively  small  item.  First  class  silver 
ware,  like  all  other  works  of  'art,  demands  the 
employment  of  the  highest  artistic  talent,  as 
also  models  and  patterns  of  the  statues  and 
pictures,  bronzes,  frescoes,  &c,  which  were 
executed  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  world, 
when  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  attaining  to  such 
perfection,  bred  eminent  men  in  art ;  so  that  for 
all  time  since  their  studies  have  served  man- 
kind as  copies,  and  educated  modern  taste  up 
to  a  high  standard.  The  Providence  factory 
is  a  perfect  museum  in  this  respect,  and  we 
might  have  lingered  long  over  the  superbly 
chased  cups,  and  elaborately  carved  patterns  of 
vines,  flowers,  little  groups  in  still  life,  &c, 
that  covered  the  sides  of  vases,  game  dishes, 
coffee  urns,  and  all  conceivable  forms  and 
varieties  of  tea  and  dinner-sets,  and  isolated 
pieces  intended  for  gifts  or  presentation. 

The  figures,  particularly,  were  beautifully 
modelled  in  solid  metal ;  and  the  sharpness 
of  each  outline  and  distinct  appearance  of  each 
feature  in  the  miniature  faces,  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  executive  ability  of  the  artisans 
and  artists  in  the  employ  of  the  Company.  It 
must  be  born  in  mind  that  these  patterns  are 
constantly  changing,  and  that  the  public  taste 
is  as  fickle  in  this  respect  as  Flora  McFlimsey's, 
who  had  nothing  to  wear  while  her  wardrobe 
was  closely  packed  with  fine  dresses.  When  a 
silver  pitcher  is  to  be  ornamented,  the  design 
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is  first  chosen  and  then  sketched  in  pencil  upon 
the  outside ;  if  the  flowers  or  scrolls  are  to  be 
raised,  repousse,  as  the  French  call  it,  the 
workman  slips  the  object  over  an  iron  bar, 
having  a  small  blunt  steel  point  sticking  up  on 
its  end  like  a  poker;  he  then  strikes  the  iron 
bar  with  a  small  hammer  and  the  vibration  of 
it  causes  the  point  just  mentioned  to  spring  the 
silver  out;  the  pitcher  is  thus  moved  along, 
the  workman  continually  striking,  until  a 
rough  resemblance  of  the  pattern  is  thrown 
up  on  the  surface ;  this  design  is  afterward 
rendered  clear  and  distinct  with  small  dies  in 
the  form  of  punches  held  in  the  hand  and 
struck  by  a  hammer  in  the  usual  way. 

The  other  kinds  of  work,  such  as  chasing,  &c, 
are  done  with  a  three-cornered  tool  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  well  known  without  expla- 
nation. Napkin  rings  are  made  solid  in  this 
establishment,  without  solder  of  any  kind,  the 
ring  being  continuous  throughout.  The  wavy 
lines  seen  on  some  of  them  are  made  by  engine 
turning  lathes.  These  machines  are  beautifully 
finished,  and  work  accurately;  by  means  of 
corrugated  plates  they  make  any  kind  of  orna- 
mental surface  desired.  In  the  manufacture 
of  salt  cellars  there  are  many  interesting  pro- 
cesses, a  few  only  of  which  we  shall  detail. 
Many  of  the  salt  cellars  are  spun  up ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  flat  silver  disk  is  cut  out  and  then  j 
placed  in  a  lathe  against  a  chuck  turned  up  j 
in  the  shape  it  is  desired  to  make  the  salt  j 
cellar;  the  lathe*  is  then  started,  and  a  tool 
applied  to  the  side  of  the  disk,  which  revolves 
rapidly ;  under  the  influence  of  the  tool,  the 
sheet  closes  over  on  the  chuck,  and  thus  is 
brought  to  shape.  Sometimes  two  or  three 
chucks  are  required  to  bring  the  design  out. 
These  roughly-formed  cups  are  then  polished, 
burnished,  and  further  completed,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  small  medallions,  headings,  scrolls,  &c. 
Some  of  the  work  is  turned  in  the  lathe,  and 
the  silver  chips  that  fall  on  the  floor  are  all 
gathered  up  and  remelted.  The  value  of  these 
sweepings  amounts  to  thousands  of  dollars  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

When  spoons  are  to  be  made,  the  silver  is 
rolled  into  long  strips,  and  then  placed  under 
a  die,  which  cuts  out  a  blank  or  the  outline  of 
a  spoon.  This  blunk  is  then  drawn  out  and 
made  thinner  in  some  parts  than  others;  the 
bowl  is  ^formed  up  in  a  die  or  mold  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  other  end  also  struck  up 
so  as  to  raise  the  ornamental  figures  which  are 
usually  placed  upon  it.  The  spoons  are  then 
washed  in  dilute  acid  to  clean  them,  polished, 
and  finally  burnished  by  rubbing  them  with 
soap  and  water,  and  a  blood-stone  or  other  hard 
substance.  This  process  is  also  repeated  on 
fine  pitchers,  tea  and  coffee  urns,  salvers, 
and  in  fact  all  ware  which  has  that  brilliant 
lustre  so  universally  admired.  The  burnishing 


in  this  factory  was  especially  fine,  and  ha 
clear  glossy  surface  without  speck  or  ft 
in  it. 

The  chief  charm  to  us  in  this  extens 
silver  ware  manufactory  (the  largest  in 
country,  if  not  in  the  world),  was  the  h 
degree  of  artistic  taste  and  cultivation  wh 
characterized  every  piece,  from  the  simpl 
butter  knife  up  to  the  elaborate  services  c< 
ing  thousands  of  dollars.  The  great  majoi 
of  mankind  go  through  the  world  with  th 
eyes  closed  and  their  senses  deaf  to  all  the 
peals  of  nature,  and  the  thousand  beaut: 
things  that  teem  on  every  side.  A  bee  i 
flower  is  an  insect  which  makes  honey  at 
much  a  pound,  and  sordid  man  falls  to  cal 
lating  the  profits  of  bee-keeping,  but  omits 
notice  the  color  of  the  leaf,  the  blush  of 
rose,  or  the  graceful  poising  on  the  wing  of 
industrious  little  worker.  He  calls  this  k 
of  sentiment  useless,  romantic,  &c,  and  Wi 
nature  spreads  out  before  him  he  cannot  i 
An  eminent  English  writer  upon  the  fine  i 
(Ruskin)  says  : — 

u  Any  material  object  which  can  give 
pleasure  in  the  simple  contemplation  of 
outward   qualities  without   any  direct  i 
definite  exertion  of  the  intellect,  I  call, 
some  way  or  in  some  degree,  beautiful."  A 
he  is  right;  for  the  influence  of  beauti 
pictures,  statues,  gold  and  silver  vessels 
elevating  to  those  who  look  upon  them  in  th 
true  light ;  not  in  that  pride  of  the  eye  wh 
exalts  in   the  possession  of  them,  but 
teachers  ;  as  elevating  the  taste,  and  lead 
mankind  to  live,  not  for  the  grossness  of  g«* 
but  for  the  attainment  of  those  virtues 
qualities,  which  alone  make  life  cheerful 
pleasant. — JSci.  Ainer. 
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FRESH-WATER  PLANTS. 


An  intelligent  examination  of  the  struct!  li 
of  plants  reveals  marvellous  adaptation  of  tr 
organs  to  the  circumstances  under  which  tl 
severally  grow.     In  no  case  does  this  m 
strikingly  appear  than  when  we  compare 
leaves  of  plants  growing  in  the  open  air 
those  of  fresh-water  plants,  or  such  as  gi 
submerged. 

The  leaveB  of  ordinary  open-air  plants 
pervaded  throughout  by  a  net-work  or  fraji 
work,  as  it  might  be  called,  of  woody,  or  y 
cular  tissue.  It  serves  the  double  purpose 
strengthening  the  parts  so  that  they  may 
more  able  to  sustain  themselves  in  tbeir  pro 
positions,  and  of  serving  as  vessels  to  cond 
the  sap  through  the  tissues.  The  epiderr 
or  skin,  of  laud  plants  consists  of  two  pai 
the  one  an  extremely  thin  pellicle,  or  fi 
without  any  appreciable  organization,  cal 
the  cuticle,  and  the  other,  the  true  epiden 
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insisting  of  one  or  two  strata  of  flattened, 
bular  cells,  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
her  tissues.  These  membranes  are  intimately 
ited,  and  pierced  by  a  number  of  apertures, 
rmed  stomata,  or  pores.  The  epidermis  may 
^  adily  be  separated  from  the  other  tissues, 
len  it  appears  as  a  thin,  colorless  membrane, 
ie  cuticle  may  be  detected  by  an  examination 
one  of  the  leaves  of  a  cabbage,  where  it  is 
veloped  in  the  form  of  a  glaucous  bloom,  or 
ltjjJj  getable  varnish ;  this  may  be  separated  from 
e  epidermis  as  a  thin,  continuous  film,  by 
aceration  of  the  leaf  in  water  for  a  few  days. 
This  whole  arrangement  of  a  double  skin  and 
eathing  pores  accomplishes  the  purpose  of 
brding  a  free  circulation  of  air  among  the 
sues,  and  of  preventing  at  the  same  time,  too 
pid  evaporation  of  the  juices  which  are  the 
e  of  the  plant. 

Now  aquatic  plants  whose  foliage  is  wholly 
bmerged,  have  not  this  double  skin.  The 
tide  is  their  only  covering  membrane.  The 
eathing  pores  and  vascular  skeleton,  too,  are 
mting,  since  they  are  unnecessary  to  plants 
rrounded  by  water.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
ives  of  submerged  plants,  owing  to  the  ab- 
ace  of  an  epidermis,  which  restrains  the  evap- 
ation,  and  a  fibro- vascular  skeleton,  as  soon 
removed  from  the  water,  dry  so  speedily, 
d  become  so  crisp. 

The  presence  of  the  cuticle  only  as  an  invest- 
j  »  membrane  most  admirably  adapts  aquatic 
ants  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
aced,  for  it  prevents  an  injurious  amount  of 
iter  from  penetrating  their  tissues.    It  is  a 
dgar  error  to  suppose  that  submerged  or  even 
ating  plants  are  soaking  with  water.  Few 
rsons  are  aware  that  the  numerous  forms  of 
getation  which  they  see  floating  on  the  sur 
of  lakes  or  rivers,  or  whose  verdure  is 
sible  beneath  their  waters,  are  one  and  all 
)thed  in  water- proof  garments.    Yet  such  is 
;n!CtJtdoubtedly  the  case.     Their  surfaces  are 
tl  vered  with  a  cuticle  which  acts  as  a  perfect 
iter- shed,  so  that  the  watery  element  in 
u,  aich  they  live  does  not  enter  their  tissues 
echanically,  but  only  as  it  is  required  by  their 
ganism,  and  in  accordance  with  the  same 
g,  w&  which  regulate  its  vital  absorption  into 
e  organism  of  land-plants. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  have  leisure  may 
r  jviirify  these  interesting  facts  by  examining  the 
or  |  tter-plants  in  their  neighborhood.    The  sur 
rpoS  oe  of  the  leaves  of  water-lilies  are  covered 
.  jjjjj  th  this  cuticle,  and  water  poured  upon  them 
,  prt  llects  into  silvery  globules,  and  rolls  off  their 
0(i  rface  without  wetting  them ;  and  the  surface 
all  floating  leaves  will  be  found  to  be  pro 
J    eted  in  a  similar  manner. 

j  The  exclusion  of  superfluous  water  from  the 
sJj  side  of  aquatic  plants  is  farther  promoted  by 
'•jgjl  e  numerous  air  cells  in  their  interior,  which 


are  far  more  abundant  in  them  than  in  land 
plants. 

There  are,  however,  plants  with  floating 
leaves,  in  which,  while  one  side  lies  on  the 
water,  the  other  is  exposed  to  the  air.  These 
have  a  double  skin  on  the  upper  side,  while  on 
the  lower,  or  submerged  side,  the  cuticle  only 
is  present. 

The  function  of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  to 
extract  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  and  to  assimilate  it  to  the  vegetable  tissues. 
By  this  process  oxygen  is  restored  to  the  at- 
mosphere,  and  it  is  purified  and  kept  fit  for 
the  support  of  animal  life.  Precisely  the  same 
process  is  performed  by  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants.  The  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the 
water  is  decomposed,  and  oxygen  evolved,  pre- 
cisely as  is  done  above  by  the  land-plants. 
Thus  the  subaqueous  air  is  purified  and  kept 
in  breathing  condition  for  the  fishes.  The  ev- 
olution of  oxygen  may  be  witnessed  by  any 
one  who  has  an  aquarium.  It  is  constantly 
going  on  from  the  plants  that  are  cultivated 
there,  to  keep  the  fish  in  a  healthy  condition. 
The  oxygen  collects  on  the  leaves  in  the  form 
of  air-bells,  and  a  continuous  succession  of 
them  will  rise  through  the  water,  and  burst  on 
its  surface.  Thus,  look  where  we  will  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  we  shall  find  that  every- 
thing has  a  design,  and  is  most  beautifully 
adapted  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  creation. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
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Homer  Eachus. 


MALARIA. 

This  atmospheric  poison  has  been  proved  to 
be  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  organized 
matter,  and  it  exists  to  some  extent  every- 
where. Vegetation  both  grows  and  dies,  and 
in  the  soil  its  decomposition  goes  on  at  various 
rates.  Soils  generally  are  acidulous  ;  but  a 
rich,  highly  manured,  warm  soil,  is  alkaline. 
Where  most  alkali  exists  there  is  a  greater  fa- 
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cility  for  the  escape  of  vapors,  such  as  we 
suppose  to  be  hurtful.  The  extreme  condition 
of  putrescence  may  be  very  readily  produced 
in  a  soil  by  artificial  means  ;  the  use  of  a  little 
ammonia,  for  example,  more  than  vegetation 
will  bear.  The  substances  putrefy  until  the 
whole  becomes  fetid  in  the  highest  degree. 
We  have  then  a  soil  rich  in  organic  matter 
and  undrained : — a  swamp  of  the  worst  form 
if  the  soil  be  not  very  poor  ;  worse,  perhaps 
than  was  ever  seen  in  nature.  It  is  artificial 
malaria.  We  can,  then,  produce  malaria  from 
the  soil  by  fostering  some  of  its  tendencies. 

Cold  weather  tends  to  produce  acidity  of  the 
soil,  hence  malaria  is  always  diminished  with  a 
lower  temperature.  When  a  warm  alkaline 
soil  is  washed  with  water  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  decomposition  is  stopped,  and  it  sends 
forth  less  malaria.  Drainage  is  the  most  effect 
ual  method  of  preventing  malaria  arising  from 
Swampy  districts. — Scientific  American. 


ITEMS. 

Strange  Dissolution  op  the  Hudson's  Bat  Com- 
pany.— The  North  Pole  has  been  sold  by  private 
transfer.  The  "International  Financial  Society" 
have  purchased  all  the  rights  and  territories  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  £1,500,000,  being  at 
the  rate  of  £300  for  every  share  worth  £200,  the 
price  to  be  paid  on  the  First  of  July.  The  bargain 
is  creditable  to  the  well-known  astuteness  of  Mr. 
Edward  Ellice,  so  long  the  dictator  of  the  selling  as- 
sociation, but  if  its  legality  is  not  questionable  it 
ought  to  be.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  kingdom  sold  by 
private  arrangement  ?  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
hold  sovereign  rights  over  vast  territories,  and,  one 
would  imagine,  could  no  more  sell  them  than  the 
queen  could  sell  her  prerogative.  Imagine  the  East 
India  Company  selling  India,  or,  to  come  nearer 
home,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  selling  their 
"  rights  "  to  the  French  Credit  Mobilier  !  The  trans- 
fer ought,  at  least,  to  be  discussed  in  Parliament, — 
Spectator,  Qth  mo.  20th. 

Gangrene  and  Oxygen. — A  remarkable  instance 
of  the  advantage  which  medical  men  may  derive 
from  chemistry  has  been  published  in  the  reports  of 
the  Hospital  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Paris.  A  young  student 
wrote  a  thesis  in  which  he  showed  that  gangrene 
and  deficiency  of  oxygen  were  to  be  regarded  as 
cause  and  effect.  Dr.  Laugier,  surgeon  in  chief  of 
the  hospital,  having  a  case  of  spontaneous  gangrene 
under  his  care,  proceeded  to  test  the  theory.  The 
patient,  a  man  seventy-five  years  of  age,  had  the 
disease  in  one  foot,  one  toe  was  mortified,  and  the 
whole  member  was  in  danger.  The  diseased  part 
was  inclosed  in  an  apparatus  contrived  to  disengage  j 


two  dollar  notes  issued,  amounted  in  value  to  $3! 
776,000  j  the  five  dollar  notes  to  $87,055,000 ;  a] 
the  ten  dollar  notes  to  $93,960,000.  The  new  not 
for  fractions  of  a  dollar,  to  replace  the  postage  ci 
ren'cy,  have  begun  to  make  their  appearance,  but  * 
not  yet  common. 

The  overland  stage  line  to  California  traverses 
route  2045  miles  long,  from  Folsom,  Cal.,  to  Atoto 
son  Kansas,  and  carries  a  daily  mail  the  whole  di 
tance.  It  employs  200  coaches,  and  over  550  horai 
and  mules.  The  fare  is  ten  and  a  half  cents  p< 
mile.    The  line  is  owned  by  three  companies. 

The  Nashville  Union,  in  an  article  commenting  c 
the  assertion  often  made,  that  emancipated  slafl 
cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  says  that  amid  a 
the  excitement  and  troubles  of  civil  war,  the  colol 
ed  people  of  that  city  have  been  carrying  on  eigl 
highly  respectable  schools,  attended  regularlyM 
about  600  pupils.  The  trustees  and  teachers  are! 
of  "  African  descent,"  no  white  person  interfering! 
any  way,  nor  has  the  government  any  thing  to  d 
with  them.  I 

India. — The  best  news  from  India  is  that  commi 
nicated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Parliametf 
Twenty-five  hundred  miles  of  railway  are  in  actn 
operation ;  other  great  lines  are  in  progress ;  th 
works  and  inclines  by  which  the  hills  are  cross* 
at  Bhore  Ghaut  are  described  as  worth  going  alii 
way  to  India  to  see.  In  the  course  of  next  yd 
another  similar  crossing  will  be  opened  at  Tha 
Ghaut.  The  money  hitherto  spent  on  Indian  raii 
ways  amounts  to  "£46,000,000  out  of  £60,000,000, 
which  the  expenditure  has  been  sanctioned.  T" 
the  railways  when  made  are  appreciated  by  the 
tives  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  end 
June  30th,  1862,  the  number  of  third  and  foil 
class  passengers  was  6,790,013  j  of  second  cl 
299,820  ;  of  first  class,  61,817. 

J.  Moore,  a  practical  printer  in  London,  lately  sta 
ted  in  a  lecture  on  the  History  of  the  Art  of  PrinJi 
ing,  "  The  proprietors  of  the  Times  have  done  muc 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  compositors  em 
ployed  in  their  establishment.  For  many  years* 
savings  bank  has  been  established,  to  which  ev«| 
compositor  is  expected  to  subscribe  weekly.  A 
sine  has  been  fitted  up,  where  viands,  wholesome 
suitable,  are  prepared  at  a  small  cost  to  the  cust 
era.  There  is  also  a  bath  to  refresh  the  body  a 
the  fatigues  of  the  night.  And,  better  still,  dwelli 
houses  have  been  erected  on  Mr.  Walter's  estate, 
Berkshire,  where  the  compositors  may  retire, 
their  old  age,  upon  a  pension." 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 


Flour  and  Meal. 
in  the  Flour  market. 


There  is  no  essential  chai 
The  receipts  are  extremt 
light,  and  holders  are  firm.    Sales  of  fresh  grot 
extra  family  at  $7  50  per  bbl.    The  sales  to 
trade  range  from  $5  50  for  low  grade  superfine, 
to  $11  for  fancy  lots. 


oxygen  continuously,  and  in  a  short  time  the  gan 
grene  was  arrested,  and  the  foot  recovered  its  healthy 

condition.    A  similar  experiment  tried  upon  another  I  Q  Y^'Zr 1  "v  "VB,  in*™aZ 
patient  equally  aged,  was  equally  successful,  from  !  Sales  of  8000  bushels  fair  and 
which  the  inference  follows  that  treatment  with  ox- 
ygen is  an  effectual  remedy  for  a  disease  which  too 
often  infests  hospitals. 

A  letter  from  Washington  City,  recently  publish- 
ed, says  that  the  total  amount  of  fractional  or  post- 
age currency  first  issued,  in  5,  10,  25  and  50  cent 
notes,  was  $20,192,455.  Of  this  amount,  $17,462,- 
050  were  outstanding  a  few  days  ago.    The  one  and 


The  market  is  nearly  bar 
Rye  Flour  and  Cornmeal. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  in  steady  demand  at  full  ra 

prime  Pennsylvania 
and  Southern  Red  at  $1  57  a  $1  60  per  bushel,  all 
1300  bushels  White  at  $1  80  a  $2  05.  Rye  com- 
mands $1  23  a  $1  25.  Corn  is  scarce  and  yellol 
in  demand  at  $i  12  a  $1  14.  Oats  continue  in  rtq 
quest  at  83c. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  scarce  and  in  demand 
$7  a  $7  50  per  64  lbs.    Timothy  is  dull  at  $2  IC 
per  bushel.    Small  sales  of  Flaxseed  at  $3 
bushel. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  GOUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  580.) 

These  short  testimonies  to  the  memory  of  my 
deceased  nephew,  I  thought  proper  to  insert 
here ;  First,  because  I  am  of  opinion,  had  his 
father  li  ved  to  continue  his  own  account  of  the 
occurrences  of  his  life  so  far,  he  would  not 
have  omitted  one,  so  nearly  affecting  him ;  and 
it  was  my  purpose  to  notice  what  I  appre- 
hend he  would  have  done  for  edification,  as  far 
as  I  have  materials.    Secondly,  I  thought  the 
delineation  of  such  a  character  might  be  of 
service  to  some  of  the  youths  of  this  genera- 
tion, as  an  example  for  them  to  imitate ;  as  an 
evidence  that  early  piety  may,  through  divine 
i  assistance,  be  attained,  and  that  if  we  seek  it 
in  sincerity,  and  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  our 
search  will  not  be  in  vain:  "I  love  them," 
saith  wisdom,  "  that  love  me,  and  they  that 
seek  me  early,  shall  find  me."*  As  an  awaken- 
ing instance  of  the  uncertain  tenure  we  have  of 
all  things  in  this  transitory  life ;  that  all  flesh 
is  grass,  and  the  goodliness  of  man  as  the 
flower  of  the  field •  and  as  a  powerful  incen- 
tive, in  consideration  thereof,  to  extend  our 
?views  beyond  the  shortlived  glory,  and  fading 
[enjoyments  of  this  uncertain  world,  to  the  du- 
rable riches  of  righteousness,  and  everlasting 
rewards  thereof.    May  the  rising  youth  hereby 
J!  be  incited,  so  to  number  their  days,  as  that 
['■they  may  apply  their  hearts  unto  wisdom,  in 

•  JW  xviii.  17. 
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order  to  make  timely  preparation  for  their  final 
change,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  so  far 
deluded  as  to  put  off  this  necessary  work  to 
some  future  stage  of  life,  which  they  can  have 
no  assurance  of  attaining  unto,  reasoning  with 
themselves  (through  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemy)  that  gaiety,  festivity,  and  fleshly  liber- 
ties, being  agreeable  to*  their  present  age,  may 
be  safely  indulged  for  a  season,  as  they  have 
much  time  to  repent  and  grow  sober  in ;  and 
that  at  some  more  advanced  period,  when 
gravity  and  seriousness  will  be  more  suitable  to 
their  years,  they  will  then  apply  to  those  things 
that  belong  to  peace.  Had  this  virtuous  young 
man  so  reasoned,  and  so  acted,  how  different 
had  the  savor  he  left  behind  him  been  !  But 
oh,  how  different !  how  very  remotely  different 
his  condition  in  his  immortal  state ! 

"  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,"  said  our 
blessed  Lord,  "  let  him  take  up  his  cross  daily, 
deny  himself,  and  follow  me:"f  since  then 
these  are  the  prescribed  terms  of  discipleship, 
and,  if  we  would  be  eternally  happy,  are  to  be 
submitted  to,  at  one  period  of  our  lives  or 
other ;  they  have  greatly  the  advantage,  who 
are  so  wise  as  to  submit  thereto,  in  the  early 
part  of  life.  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear 
the  yoke  in  his  youth,  before  his  evil  propensi- 
ties be  so  confirmed  by  indulgence  as  to  be- 
come  habitual ;  custom  hath  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  human  mind,  and  the  cross  to 
evil  habits  is  hard  to  endure.    Can  the  Ethio- 

f  Luke  ix.  23. 
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pian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots? 
"  then  may  ye  also  do  good,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  evil.  "*  On  the  contrary,  as  cus- 
tom also  makes  hard  things  easy,  if  instead  of 
accustoming  ourselves  to  do  evil,  and  thereby 
strengthening  our  natural  propensities  thereto, 
and  edging  our  painful  sensations  under  the 
cross  ;  we  accustom  our  tender  necks  to  the  yoke 
of  Christ,  we  shall  much  sooner  feel  his  yoke 
become  easy,  and  his  burden  light ;  that  early 
piety  is  the  surest  ground  of  an  easy  and  peace- 
ful passage  through  this  vale  of  tears,  as  well 
as  laying  a  good  foundation  for  futurity,  "  God- 
liness is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come,"  f  and  those  have  in  a  gen- 
eral way  proved  most  eminently  serviceable, 
and  the  brightest  lights  in  their  generation, 
who  have  with  Jacob,  entered  early  into  cove- 
nant with  their  Maker,  and  kept  the  covenant 
of  their  youth. 

I  sincerely  desire  the  youth  into  whose  hands 
this  may  fall,  may  deeply  ponder  these  inter- 
esting reflections,  so  as  seriously  to  consider 
their  latter  end,  and  make  timely  preparation 
for  it ;  as  not  knowing  at  what  hour  the  master 
may  come,  at  mid-night,  at  cock-crowing,  or  the 
dawning  of  the  day.    And  then  I  am  well  con- 
vinced they  would  be  weaned,  not  only  from 
the  luxury,  dissipation,  and  gross  enormities  of 
the  world,  but  from  an  affectation  of,  and  con- 
formity unto  the  vain  amusements,  manners 
and  fashions  thereof,  which  too  many  indulge 
themselves  in,  to  their  hurt.    Let  them  not 
satisfy  themselves  with  an  apprehension,  that 
they  indulge  only  in  things  of  an  indifferent  na- 
ture, and  in  whieh  religion  is  not  concerned. 
But  instead  of  unwisely  measuring  themselves 
by    themselves,   and   comparing  themselves 
amongst  themselves,  bring  their  deeds  to  the  true 
criterion,  the  light,  J  that  they  may  be  made 
manifest,  what  source  they  originate  from,  and 
in  the  light  many  of  the  little  things  will  be 
seen  to  draw  the  mind  from  its  proper  center, 
and  the  seats  of  those  that  sell  doves,  occupy- 
ing the  temple  of  the  heart,  to  unfit  it  for  an 
house  of  prayer.    It  is  not  sufficient  that  we 
are  preserved  from  gross  evils  (although  this  is 
laudable  so  far,)  but  if  we  are  concerned  to 
make  our  calling  and  election  sure,  and  to  se- 
cure an  inheritance  amongst  them  that  are  sanc- 
tified, we  are  to  walk  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  (which  is  our  sanctification)  revealed 
by  his  grace  in  our  hearts,  which  teaches  to 
deny  ourselves  not  only  of  those  things  that 
are  manifestly  evil,  but  of  those  also,  that 
under  the  appearance  of  indifferent,  gratify  our 
carnal  desires,  and  draw  the  mind  into  folly 
and  vanity,  from  that  state  of  vigilance,  on 
which  our  safety  depends,  not  only  to  abstain  i 
from  those  irregularities  in  conduct  which  1 


injure  our  reputation  with  men,  but  to  keep 
that  guard  upon  the  avenues  of  the  heart,  that 
we  suffer  no  thief  to  find  entertainment  there, 
to  steal  away  our  affections  from  God,  or  defile 
this  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Man  that  is 
created  a  little  lower  than  angels,  is  created  for 
higher  and  nobler  pursuits,  than  the  gratifica- 
tions of  sense:  and  not  to  rest  satisfied  in 
merely  avoiding  that  conduct  which  exposes 
him  to  censure,  but  to  follow  that  which  merits 
praise,  and  procures  divine  approbation.  "  Fi- 
nally, brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 

My  brother,  having  now  for  several  years 
been  principally  engaged,  in  the  necessary  care 
and  labor  to  provide  for  those  of  his  own 
household,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1773, 
felt  a  religious  concern  on  his  mind  to  visit 
friends  in  some  of  the  counties  of  England  j 
and  also  those  of  Ireland,  in  company  with 
Thomas  Melhuish,  of  Taunton,  in  Somerset- 
shire. And  in  order  to  set  himself  at  liberty 
to  accomplish  these  visits,  he  resigned  his 
school  in  Bristol. 

He  soon  after  entered  on  the  service  before 
him,  in  a  visit  to  Friends  in  some  of  the  west- 
ern and  southern  counties  of  England,  and  the 
city  of  London,  and  its  environs,  of  which  visit, 
I  received  the  following  information  from  him 
in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  me  at  that  time ;  the 
following  extracts  whereof  will  best  supply 
what  is  wanting  here  : 

London,  15th  First  mo.,  1114. 
"  I  have  been  now  near  four  months  closely 
employed  in  visiting  Friends,  through  the  four 
counties  of  Somerset,  Devon,  Dorset  and  Hants, 
and  sat  with  Friends  at  many  of  their  Monthly 
Meetings,  and  the  three  Quarterly  Meetings  for 
Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire,  all 
which  were  large  for  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  favOred  by  the  Master  of  our  assemblies 
with  that  power  of  love,  which  unites  his  true 
servants  everywhere  in  a  holy  concern  for  the 
honor  of  his  name,  and  for  the  faithful  support 
of  that  testimony  he  has  called  them  to  bear. 

"  I  reached  this  city  last  First-day  morning, 
having  ridden  eleven  miles  before  meeting.  I 
was  at  Gracious  street  that  morning,  at  which 
were  Sarah  Taylor  and  Tabitha  Merriott,  the 
former  of  whom  was  favored  with  a  lively  op- 
portunity,— it  was  a  good  meeting  and  ended 
well.  I  was  thankful  for  having  reached  it. 
In  the  afternoon  I  was  at  Devonshire  House, 
the  meeting  was  very  large,  and  fresh  ability 
was  given  to  treat  with  the  youth  and  others, 
in  the  merciful  opening  of  the  pure  spring  of 
the  Gospel.    Yesterday  I  attended  the  selecl 


*  Jer.  xiii.  23.         f  Km.  i.  4,  8.         J  Cor.  ii.  11>,  12. 
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morning  meeting,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  two 
weeks'  meeting.  And  in  the  evening,  Thomas 
Corbyn  with  his  lodgers,  the  Friends  above- 
mentioned,  visited  at  my  lodgings,  where  we 
had  a  consolatory  time  of  retirement,  in  which 
our  heavenly  Father  was  graciously  pleased  to 
break  the  bread  of  life  amongst  us.  I  shall  be 
likely  to  be  three  or  four  weeks  in  and  about 
London,  and  when  I  am  clear,  I  have  the  meet- 
ings of  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire,  to  visit  in  my 
way  home.  I  desire  to  be  every  day  where  I 
ought,  and  as  I  ought,  that  if  I  can  do  no 
good,  I  may  be  in  the  way  of  renewedly  re- 
ceiving some  fresh  supply  from  the  living 
fountain,  which  refreshes,  and  spiritually  unites 
all  the  true  travellers  heavenward,  in  daily 
gratitude  to  the  kind  Author  of  all  good." 

London,  5th  Second  mo.,  1774. 
H  My  dear  companion  (who  has  obtained  his 
credentials  from  their  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings,)  writes  to  me,  that  he  is  hastened  in 
his  mind,  to  move  forward  ;  but  both  he  and  I 
must  submit  to  bear,  the  curb,  and  exercise 
patience.  I  am  at  times  assaulted  with  earnest 
longings  to  make  haste  home,  to  get  a  little 
time  there,  before  my  coming  over  to  visit 
Friends  in  Ireland;  till  I  am  favored  with  the 
renewing  of  that  gracious  help,  which  raises 
over  all  things  and  gives  the  single  desire  of 
being  both  where  and  what  I  should  be.  I  en- 
tered with  an  earnest  desire  that  I  might  be 
both  guided  and  guarded  aright;  and  hitherto 
with  great  thankfulness,  have  to  acknowledge 
that  my  prayers  have  been  answered ;  and  that 
he  who  hath  the  key  of  David  hath  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  many  times  to  open  his  store- 
house, and  from  thence  to  unfold  doctrine, 
counsel,  consolation,  and  reproof,  to  the  differ- 
ing states  of  the  people." 

London,  1st  Third  mo.,  1774. 
"  I  have  now  been  in  this  city  seven  First- 
days'  and  seven  Second-days'  morning  meet- 
ings, and  through  the  other  parts  of  those 
weeks,  have,  besides  those  of  London,  West- 
minster and  Southwark,  labored  in  the  sundry 
meetings  around  them.    To-morrow  I  expect 
the  two  last  meetings  here,  that  for  worship  at 
Gracious  street,  in    the   morning,   and  the 
/Monthly  Meeting  at  Devonshire  House,  in  the 
!  afternoon;  next  day  to  set  off  for  Berkshire, 
fWiltshire  and  Bristol.    So  that  it  looks  like  to 
I  be  the  4th  month  before  I  can  set  out  for 
[Dublin. 

"  I  have  cause  to  be  humbly  thankful  to  the 
'  Author  of  all  our  mercies,  who  hath  been  kind 
I  to  me  through  my  winter's  travels,  favoring  me 

jwith  good  health,  through  all  winds  and 
I  weathers,  and  with  a  kind  reception  every- 
Y,\  where.  At  this  city,  being  entered  into  my  proper 
fl  labor  and  business,  I  have  found  that  I  could 

not  retire  hence,  any  sooner  than  the  day  above 


mentioned,  and  I  think  I  shall  not  overstay  my 
time,  but  rather  otherwise,  having  found  an 
enlargement  of  heart  beyond  expectation,  and 
having  contributed  to  increase  the  morning 
meeting  of  elders  here,  with  a  valuable  addi- 
tion thereto ;  though  I  found  it  hard  labor 
through  the  diffidence  and  reluctance  of  some; 
yet  the  power  and  love  of  truth  at  length  pre- 
vailed, to  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  many 
good  Friends." 

I  find  accordingly  that  he  got  home  on  the 
8th  of  3d  mo.,  and  in  about  a  week  afterward 
took  a  turn  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Somer- 
setshire at  Glastonbury,  and  that  for  Whitshire 
at  Devizes,  and  was  at  some  other  meetings  in 
his  way  from  and  to  the  other. 

The  beginning  of  4th  mo.  he  left  home  on 
his  intended  visit  to  Ireland ;  he  came  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Worcester,  and  thence  by 
Birmingham,  Coventry,  Dudley  and  Stour- 
bridge to  Colebrook-dale,  where  he  was  at 
meetings  at  the  New-dale  and  Old-dale,  and 
visited  sundry  families,  accompanied  by  Daniel 
Bose. 

From  Colebrook-dale,  by  Shrewsbury  to 
Dolobran,  where  the  meeting-house  was  nearly 
full,  the  meeting  began  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  was  very  comfortable.  The  next 
day  he  got  to  Lie  windee  to  William  Howel's,  son- 
in-law  to  the  late  worthy  Friend  John  Goodwin, 
(with  whom  John's  widow  was  then  living, 
being  83  years  of  age,)  and  had  a  meeting 
there,  and  from  thence  he  went  by  Llaneedless 
to  Welch  Yearly  Meeting  at  Brecknock,  which 
began  on  the  2rjth  of  4th  month.  The  meet- 
ing of  ministers  and  elders,  began  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
a  meeting  of  Friends  only;  and  after  it  the 
men's  meeting,  which  held  till  it  was  almost 
dark,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  7th  hour  next 
morning,  when  Friends  met  again,  and  the 
meeting  held  till  about  nine.  At  ten  the  public 
meeting  began  in  the  Town-hall,  was  exces- 
sively crowded,  and  a  satisfactory  meeting. 
This  Yearly  Meeting  ended  the  27th  of  4th 
month,  and  the  Half  Year's  Meeting  in  Dublin 
was  to  begin  the  1st  of  5th  month.  So  he 
writes,  "  William  Howel  and  I  came  41  miles 
after  dinner,  to  Llaneedless,  where  on  the  28th 
we  had  a  large  meeting  in  the  Town-hall  or  Ses- 
sion-room, beginning  at  8  o'clock,  which  was 
much  favored.  Margaret  Jarman,  and  Mary 
Hunt,  accompanied  us  from  thence  to  Escargoh, 
where  we  also  had  a  memorable  opportunity, 
our  hearts  being  much  tendered  together."  On 
the  29th  being  Sixth-day  of  the  week,  he  set 
off  from  Llewindee,  accompanied  by  Owen 
Owen,  son  of  Humphrey  Owen  aforementioned, 
and  grandson  to  John  Goodwin,  for  Holyhead, 
and  that  day,  although  they  were  detained 
some  hours  for  the  tide  to  fall,  till  they  could 
cross  a  river  in  the  way,  and  in  crossing  which, 
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they  were  for  a  good  while  up  to  the  saddle 
skirts,  they  reached  Carnarvan,  being  fifty 
miles,  that  night,  and  Holyhead  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  Seventh-day ; 
went  aboard  the  packet-boat,  about  two  o'clock 
on  First-day  morning;  but  having  little  wind, 
did  not  get  to  Dublin  till  Second-day  evening, 
being  the  second  day  of  the  5th  month  and  of 
the  National  Meeting. 

Of  this  journey  in  Ireland,  he  kept  a  brief 
diary ;  but  not  so  particular,  as  of  the  former 
through  Wales,  being  only  a  summary  account 
of  the  meetings*  and  places  he  was  at  each  day, 
without  any  remarks  on  meetings,  or  occurren- 
ces to  diversify  the  narration,  and  therefore  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  comprise  the  relation 
thereof,  in  a  narrow  compass. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  The  Friend. 
THE   DRAFTED    FRIENDS    FROM  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

The  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  generally, 
have  probably  heard  of  the  five  Friends  from 
North  Carolina,  who  were  drafted  for  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  for  a  long  period  detained 
in  it.  As  several  accounts  respecting  them 
have  been  published,  which  are  erroneous  in 
some  particulars,  it  seems  proper  that  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  facts  should  be  preserved.  It 
is  drawn  from  the  written  and  oral  statements 
of  the  Friends  themselves. 

Four  of  these  Friends,  viz :  Thomas  Hin- 
shaw,  aged  32,  Jacob  Hinshaw,  his  brother, 
aged  29,  and  Cyrus  and  Nathan  Barker,  also 
brothers,  aged  respectively  22  and  20  years, 
are  members  of  Holly  Spring  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  Guilford  county,  North  Carolina.  Wil- 
liam B.  Hockett,  aged  36,  is  a  member  of  Cen- 
tre Monthly  Meeting,  Randolph  county,  North 
Carolina. 

The  first  four  were  forcibly  taken  from  their 
homes  the  latter  part  of  the  Tenth  month, 

1862,  and  detained  in  the  rebel  army  until  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  the  Seventh  month, 

1863.  William  B.  Hockett  was  taken  in  the 
Sixth  month,  1863,  and  remained  with  the 
army  nearly  one  month,  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Union  troops,  shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  sent  to  Fort  Del- 
aware nearly  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  oth- 
ers. He  was  in  a  different  division  of  the 
rebel  army  from  them,  and  they  did  not  know 
of  his  being  taken  from  home  until  they  met 
him,  as  a  fellow  prisoner,  in  Fort  Delaware. 

They  are  all  farmers,  and  the  eldest  three 
are  married,  and  have  left  wives  and  children 
one  of  the  latter  born  since  its  father  was 
forced  from  home.  While  the  four  Friends 
were  within  those  States  held  by  the  rebels, 
they  had  communication  by  letter  with  their 


families  and  friends,  and  once  were  permitted 
to  visit  them ;  but  when  the  army  moved 
further  north,  letters  conld  not  pass,  and  for 
about  five  months  they  have  had  no  intelli- 
gence from  them,  which  they  feel  to  be  a  very 
sore  trial. 

Thomas  Hinshaw  was  taken  at  his  home 
by  an  armed  guard,  early  in  the  morning,  and 
notwithstanding  the  entreaty  of  his  wife,  who 
was  preparing  breakfast,  was  hurried  away  to 
the  military  camp,  with  scarcely  any  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  for  his  absence,  or  to  take  leave 
of  his  family.  Jacob  Hinshaw  was  taken  from 
his  bed  in  the  night,  and  carried  off  in  the 
same  hasty  and  unfeeling  manner  ;  as  were 
also  Cyrus  and  Nathan  Barker,  who  lived  with 
their  aged  parents. 

On  reaching  the  camp,  they  were  directed 
by  an  officer  to  procure  conveyances  to  take 
them  to  Ashborough,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  where  the  conscripts  were  to  assemble. 
Believing  war  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with 
Christianity,  and  feeling  a  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  doing  anything  which  would  seem  like 
countenancing  it,  or  aiding  in  any  military  pro- 
ceedings, they  informed  the  officer  that  they 
felt' themselves  prisoners,  brought  there  and 
held  against  their  will,  and  that  they  could  not 
procure  means  for  their  own  constrained  trans- 
portation. 

The  officer  behaved  with  moderation,  and 
permitted  them  to  go  home  that  night,  under 
care  of  the  guard.  On  reaching  Ashborough 
next  day,  they  were  required  to  give  bonds  for 
their  appearance  there  again  on  the  4th  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  or  to  be  sent  to  jail.  The 
Friends  felt  unwilling  to  enter  into  bonds,  and 
the  guard  were  told  they  must  convey  them  to 
prison.  This  they  were  very  unwilling  to  do, 
saying  they  could  not  bear  to  take  them  to  jail, 
and  urged  Friends  to  comply  with  the  officer's 
demand — some  of  the  guard  offering  to  be 
bound  for  them — which  the  Friends  could  not 
consent  to.  They  felt  restrained  by  an  inward 
principle  from  running  away,  or  leaving  their 
position  without  leave,  and  they  knew  more- 
over, that  the  guard,  who  appeared  friendly, 
would  be  held  responsible  for  them. 

They  were  permitted  to  go  home,  on  their 
promise  to  appear  at  a  specified  time,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  3d  of  the  Eleventh 
month,  when  they  again  had  to  endure  the 
close  trial  of  parting  with  their  beloved  fami- 
lies and  friends,  and  leaving  them  in  much 
affliction,  with  an  uncertainty  when,  or  whether 
ever,  they  should  again  meet.  One  of  them, 
in  writing  of  this  sorrowful  parting,  says  : 

"  I  hope  and  trust  we  left  them  in  the  care 
and  keeping  of  a  merciful  Father,  who  is  able 
to  bear  us  all  up  through  our  many  trials  and 
besetments,  in  the  journey  through  this  wilder- 
ness world,  and  I  believe,  if  we  put  our  whole 
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rust  in  Him,  is  willing  to  lead  us  safely  to  the 
haven  of  rest." 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  they  arrived  at 
Ashborough,  where  they  were  joined  by  above 
seventy  conscripts,  two  of  whom  had  a  right  of 
membership  among  Friends,  and  were  sent  to 
Raleigh.  Here  the  two  persons  just  mentioned 
were  discharged,  one  on  account  of  feeble 
health,  and  the  other  on  his  promise  to  pay 
$500,  the  sum  prescribed  by  the  confederate 
conscription  law  to  be  paid  by  those  drafted,  as 
a  commutation  for  military  service.  The  four 
Friends  thinking  it  not  right  to  pay  anything 
for  avoiding  what  they  believed  to  be  evil, 
chose  rather  to  suffer  what  might  be  permitted 
to  come  upon  them,  and  rely  upon  the  Prince 
of  Peace  for  protection  and  support  through 
the  trying  scenes  which  awaited  them. 

Their  journey  from  Weldon,  N.  C,  to  the 
rebel  Camp  French,  near  Blackwater,  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  a  trying  one.  The  conscripts  were 
packed  into  cars  so  closely  that  they  had  no 
room  to  sit  down,  or  to  rest  their  weary  bodies, 
only  as  they  leaned  on  each  other's  knees ;  and 
were  kept  in  this  condition,  without  water  to 
drink,  and  with  only  the  little  food  they  car- 
ried about  them,  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours. 

Being  sent  to  the  52d  Regiment  of  North 
Carolina  troops,  commanded  by  Colonel  James 
K.  Marshall,  they  were  directed  to  choose  what 
company  in  it  they  would  be  mustered  with. 
They  replied  that  they  were  brought  there  by 
constraint,  against  their  will,  and  their  religious 
principles  would  not  allow  them  to  engage  in 
any  service  in  the  army,  or  to  choose  any  com- 
pany to  be  attached  to.  They  were  then  re- 
quired to  pay  the  commutation  money  provided 
for  in  the  law,  the  officers  telling  them  it  should 
only  be  applied  for  civil  purposes  as  the  ordi- 
nary taxes  were,  and  not  to  the  use  of  the  army. 
But  they  replied  that  they  considered  war  to  be 
wrong,  and  did  not  think  it  right  to  pay.  any- 
thing for  exemption  from  taking  part  in  it  on 
conscientious  grounds. 

At  times,  the  fact  that  some  members  of  the 
Society,  who  had  been  drafted, had  paid  the  com- 
mutation money,  was  thrown  up  to  them  by  the 
officers,  with  unpleasant  reflections  on  them  for 
their  refusal  to  do  the  same,  which  added 
greatly  to  their  distress  and  trouble. 

Colonel  Marshall,  finding  that  he  could  not 
induce  them  to  comply  in  any  way,  at  length 
directed  Captain  James  Kincaid  to  take  them 
into  his  company.  He  proved  to  be  very 
friendly  to  them,  and  though  his  men  were  all 
strangers  to  our  Friends,  they  soon  were  so  won 
upon  by  a  quiet  and  consistent  example,  that 
they  generally  treated  them  with  more  kind- 
ness than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The 
first  lieutenant  treated  them  harshly,  and  de- 
manded why  they  did  not  draw  knapsacks, 
&c,  from  the  government  stores,  observing 


that  he  did  not  see  how  they  would  carry  guns, 
with  their  bundles.  They  told  him  they  had 
no  use  for  guns,  and  did  not  expect  to  carry 
any,  as  they  had  a  testimony  against  all  fight- 
ing. They  reasoned  their  case  pretty  closely 
with  him,  showing  by  many  passages  from  the 
holy  Scriptures,  that  they  were  only  standing  up 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  true  Christian 
principles.  Unable  to  elude  the  force  of  their 
quotations,  he  resorted  to  the  weak  and  foolish 
allegation,  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
by  men  who  did  not  understand  the  languages 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  that  they  gave 
them  such  meaning  as  suited  their  own  purposes. 
But  the  incorrectness  of  this  assertion  was  too 
palpable  to  be  sustained.  He  then  said  there 
was  a  way  to  force  men  to  do  what  they  did 
not  want  to,  and  left  them,  evidently  much  dis- 
concerted, and  did  not  afterward  renew  the  ar- 
gument. 

Next  day  he  ordered  them  to  help  clear 
off  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  new  encampment, 
which  they  declined  doing,  calmly  giving 
their  reasons  for  the  refusal.  He  became 
excited,  and  ordered  his  men  to  get  their 
guns  and  bayonets,  and  compel  obedience, 
saying  they  should  help.  The  soldiers  appeared 
unwilling  to  do  so — some  saying  they  had  no 
bayonets,  and  others,  that  their  guns  were  not 
there,  &c.  He  very  sharply  ordered  guns  to  be 
brought,  and  told  two  soldiers  to  press  on  the 
Friends  severely  with  their  bayonets,  if  they 
would  not  go  and  help  without.  The  men, 
however,  were  not  disposed  to  injure  them  ) 
and  though  obliged  to  obey  orders,  did  not  hurt 
the  Friends  very  much.  Captain  Kincaid  saw 
what  was  doing,  and  taking  the  lieutenant  aside 
forbade  the  use  of  any  further  force,  and  told 
the  Friends  they  might  remain  quiet  where 
they  were.  Of  this  trying  occasion,  one  of 
them  writes: 

"  Our  dependence  for  protection  was  in  that 
power  which  is  higher  than  man ;  and  we  de- 
sired that  our  heavenly  Father,  whom  we  had 
been  endeavoring  to  serve,  might  preserve  us 
through  the  many  trials  which  might  yet  beset 
us;  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  do  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  unworthy  as  I  feel  of  the  least  of 
his  favors." 

After  this,  a  Friend  from  a  neighboring 
meeting  in  Virginia,  coming  to  see  them,  asked 
permission  to  take  them  to  his  house,  and  the 
lieutenant,  above  mentioned,  was  now  so  mode- 
rate and  softened  in  his  feelings,  that  he  went 
to  the  colonel  to  obtain  leave  for  them  to  go. 
This  was  granted,  and  gave  them  an  opportu- 
nity at  different  times  to  visit  several  Friends 
about  Blackwater,  and  also  to  attend  a  meeting 
for  worship,  which  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
them  in  this  time  of  trouble. 

They  were  tried  with  offers  of  bounty-money, 
clothing  and  other  government  stores,  and  also 
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with  serving  as  wagoners,  cooks,  or  waiting  on 
the  sick  in  the  hospitals  ;  none  of  which  they 
thought  it  right  to  accept  or  to  do,  and  the 
captain  would  not  allow  them  to  be  forced ;  the 
lieutenant,  also,  appearing  more  kindly  dis- 
posed. But  the  colonel  now  seemed  more  earn- 
est to  have  them  do  something,  and  said  they 
should  go  into  service.  They  calmly  reasoned 
with  him,  but  he  did  not  appear  disposed  to 
argue,  and  ordering  his  men  to  make  three  of 
them  go  and  load  fodder,  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  army,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away.  The  soldiers  tried  to  compel  them  to 
aid  in  loading  the  fodder,  threatening  them  with 
hanging  and  drowning,  and  being  shot,  and 
some  were  ordered  to  run  their  bayonets  through 
them.  Some  seemed  rough  and  angry,  as  if 
they  would  do  them  harm,  but  Friends  keeping 
quiet  and  steady,  they  were  not  much  hurt. 
After  a  great  deal  of  unavailing  threatening, 
the  soldiers  tied  them  to  the  tail  of  a  wagon, 
and  drove  them  through  mud  and  water  about 
three  miles  to  where  the  fodder  was.  Here 
they  were  again  called  on  to  help  load  it,  but 
on  their  refusal,  no  farther  attempt  at  force  was 
made.  They  kept  them  tied  to  the  wagon  until 
their  return  to  camp,  when  they  were  released. 
The  wagon  master,  who  at  first  seemed  fierce, 
afterwards  said  he  respected  men  who  kept  to 
their  religious  principles ;  and  being  asked  if 
he  was  not  afraid  the  Friends  would  run  away, 
replied  "  No — I  wish  they  would" — doubtless 
wishing  to  be  clear  of  men  whose  consistent 
course  made  them  a  burdensome  stone. 

After  this,  though  often  sharply  threatened, 
no  attempt  at  coercion  was  used,  and  they  were 
merely  required  to  keep  along  with  the  army,  be- 
tween the  regiment  and  the  rear  guard,  but  not 
to  march  in  the  ranks.  Their  food  was  often 
small  in  quantity,  and  very  bad  in  kind,  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  edible,  and  they  were  exposed  to 
all  kinds  of  weather  during  a  long  winter ;  but 
the  most  trying  of  all,  was  to  be  obliged  to 
witness  so  much  profanity  and  wickedness  for 
so  long  a  period,  and  with  little  prospect  of  re- 
lief. The  before-mentioned  writer  says  of 
their  situation,  "  It  was  trying  to  bear,  though 
we  held  up  pretty  well  under  it  all,  having  a 
hope  of  better  days,  and  trusting  in  the  Lord 
for  help." 

In  the  First  month,  1863,  the  regiment 
moved  from  the  Blackwater,  in  Virginia,  and 
soon  after  quartered  at  Goldsboro',  in  North 
Carolina.  While  here  they  obtained  a  fur- 
lough of  fifteen  days  to  visit  their  families. 
.General  Pettigrew  endorsed  his  approval  on  the 
back  of  the  written  order,  stating  as  one  reason 
for  granting  them  leave  of  absence,  that  "  they 
were  of  no  manner  of  use  in  the  army,"  and  Gen. 
Hill  said,  "  they  were  not  worth  a  straw  to  the 
army;"  both  which  spoke  well  for  the  steadi- 


ness of  their  refusal  to  countenance  war  in  any 
way. 

On  the  28th  of  Second  mo.,  1863,  they  had  a 
joyful  meeting  with  their  wives  and  children  and 
other  relations  and  friends,  though  the  thought 
of  again  having  to  part  so  soon  was  some  draw- 
back. Feelings  of  natural  affection  strongly 
pleaded  for  remaining  at  home,  and  paying  the 
$500  fine,  which  they  had  the  means  to  do  ; 
but  a  sense  of  religious  duty  to  their  Divine 
Master,  silenced  these  reasonings,  and  on  the 
12th  of  the  Third  month  they  again  endured 
the  close  trial  of  parting  with  all  that  was  most 
dear  to  them,  and  returned  to  camp. 

The  regiment  changed  its  position  frequently, 
which  occasioned  much  fatigue  and  labor;  and 
when  the  harvest  in  Carolina  was  near,  a  petition, 
numerously  signed,  was  forwarded  by  their 
relatives  and  friends  to  the  officers  of  the  army, 
asking  permission  for  their  return  home  long 
enough  to  gather  their  crops  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  their  families,  but  it  was  not  allowed. 

The  army  remained  a  few  days  near  Freder- 
icksburg, allowing  our  Friends  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  horrible  scenes  still  exhib- 
ited on  the  battle-field,  and  the  fearful  effects 
of  war.  From  this  scene  of  desolation  and  de- 
struction they  .  had  a  painful  and  wearisome 
walk,  often  through  mud  and  water,  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Gettysburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  arrived  about  the  1st  of  the  Seventh 
month. 

A  fight  between  the  Union  and  rebel  armies 
occurred  soon  after,  but  the  Friends  were  not 
required  to  go  to  the  field.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  fight,  however,  orders  came  to  the  camp 
where  they  were,  for  every  one  who  was  able 
to  walk  to  repair  at  once  to  the  battle-ground  to 
fill  up  the  ranks,  which  were  greatly  thinned 
by  the  numbers  who  had  fallen.  The  colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel,  major,  sergeant-major,  and 
all  the  captains  of  the  regiment,  had  been  either 
killed  or  wounded. 

Our  Friends  were  soon  arrested  for  not  going, 
and  taken  before  an  officer,  to  whom  they  ex- 
plained the  ground  of  religious  scruple  on 
which  they  stood,  and  though  he  told  them  to 
go  and  join  their  regiment,  yet  he  intimated  to 
the  guard  that  they  need  not  force  them  to  do 
so.  Respecting  this  trying  season,  one  of  the 
Friends  writes  :  "  We  desired  not  to  go  to  the 
battle-field,  though  expecting  we  should  have 
to ;  and  I  think  we  all  felt  that  the  Lord  was 
[  the  only  one  to  look  to  for  protection  in  this 
trying  time.  We  tried  'to  be  reconciled  to  our 
lot,  and  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  and 
were  favored  beyond  our  expectation,  for 
which  we  have  much  cause  for  thankfulness." 

The  lieutenant  who  had  formerly  been  so 
harsh  towards  them,  having  come  into  command 
of  the  regiment,  now  met  with  them  and  said, 
he  knew  they  could  not  fight,  but  he  thought 
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they  would  have  to  go  to  the  regiment,  which 
I  was  then  in  line  of  battle,  adding  that  he  could 
■  not  blame  them  much  for  not  fighting ;  that 
they  might  go  just  where  they  pleased,  so  far 
j  as  he  was  concerned ;  and  if  they  went  to  the 
field  they  could  lie  down  there,  and,  it  might 
be,  would  not  get  hurt.    Pausing  a  little,  he 
said  a  part  of  the  men  were  wounded,  and 
that  the  Friends  might  go  to  the  hospital  and 
stay  with  them  uutil  the  fight  was  over ;  and 
I  that  he  would  go  with  them  ;  the  distance  being 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.    On  reaching  the  hos- 
pital they  found  the  wounded  men  had  been 
removed,  and  he  told  the  Friends  that  they 
might  follow  them. 

In  attempting  to  do  so,  they  were  stopped 
and  taken  before  the  provost  marshal,  who  said 
that  they  must  get  a  written  pass  from  the  offi- 
cers. They  returned  to  the  camp  they  had  left 
in  the  morning,  weary  and  soaked  with  rain, 
and  it  being  near  dark,  determined  to  remain 
there.  In  a  little  while  word  came  that  the 
regiment  was  gone,  and  already  a  mile  or  two 
ahead  of  the  camp.  Those  who  remained  in 
it,  were  afraid  they  should  be  left  behind,  and 
hurried  away  very  quickly;  and  before  the 
Friends  could  prepare  to  follow,  were  out  of 
sight,  the  night  being  very  dark  and  rainy. 
After  rolling  up  their  blankets,  &c,  they  set 
out,  but  the  mud  was  deep,  and  walking  very 
laborious,  and  not  being  able  to  overtake  or  to 
hear  anything  of  the  retreating  force,  they  sat 
down  under  a  fence  and  rested.  In  the  morn- 
ing there  were  no  signs  of  the  regiment,  nor 
could  they  ascertain  which  way  it  had  gone. 
They  went  to  some  houses  where  the  people 
were  very  kind,  and  employed  them  several 
days  in  harvest  work.  While  there  they  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Union  cavalry,  sent  to 
Harrisburg,  and  thence  through  Philadelphia  to 
Fort  Delaware,  where  they  arrived  on  the  15th 
of  Seventh  month. 

William  B.  Hockett  was  taken  from  his 
home  by  an  armed  guard  on  the  8th  of  Sixth 
month,  lb63,  and  conveyed  to  the  army,  where 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  very  severe  and 
rough  officers,  who  seemed  determined  to  make 
him  drill  or  carry  arms,  which  he  steadily  and 
firmly  refused  to  do.  On  one  oceasion,  being 
brought  before  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  he 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  do  his  duty  as  a  sol- 
dier ?  to  which  William  replied,  that  it  was 
from  no  wish  to  give  them  trouble,  nor  from 
obstinacy,  but  that  he  was  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  all  war,  and  religiously  restrained  from, 
taking  any  part  in  military  affairs,  and  that,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  might,  he  could 
not  voluntarily  bear  arms  or  march  in  the  ranks, 
or  do  anything  in  favor  of  warlike  measures. 
Much  conversation  ensued,  and  the  officer  final- 
ly told  him  that  he  must  obey  orders  or  be  shot, 
and  that  if  he  refused  to  obey,  the  only  favor  he 


would  grant  him  was  the  choice  of  being  exe- 
cuted that  night  or  the  next  morning.  Wil- 
liam paused  awhile,  and  then  said  if  it  was  the 
will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  he  should  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  peaceable  principles  ;  he 
would  rather  do  it  than  violate  them,  but  that 
if  it  was  not  his  heavenly  Father's  will  to  per- 
mit it,  he  (the  officer)  could  not  take  his  life 
from  him,  though  he  might  order  him  to  be 
be  shot.  He  then  reminded  him  of  the  three 
children  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace,  and  of 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  how  they 
were  preserved,  ending  by  saying  that  he  had 
no  choice  to  make  as  to  the  time  when  his  (the 
officer's)  orders  should  be  executed.  The  officer 
seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  and  after  a 
little  while  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  the  wagon 
yard,  where  he  remained  through  the  night. 
The  next  morning  he  was  ordered  to  go  out  with 
a  foraging  party,  which  he  declined  doing,  tell- 
ing the  officer  that  besides  his  scruple  against 
aiding  in  carrying  on  war,  he  could  not  help 
them  to  take  that  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 
Report  of  this  was  immediately  made  to  the 
Colonel,  who  soon  came  to  the  place  where  he 
was,  much  excited.  He  now  seemed  determined 
to  make  him  submit,  and  a  gun  was  tied  upon 
his  back,  but  he  would  not  rise  from  the  ground 
while  it  remained  there.  The  officer  ordered 
some  of  his  men  to  run  their  bayonets  into  him, 
which  they  seemed  loth  to  do,  one  of  them 
managing  to  pass  the  bayonet  through  his 
clothes,  but  so  as  not  to  hurt,  him.  Being  much 
excited,  the  officer  commanded  the  men  to  shoot 
him,  to  which  William  replied,  that  if  they 
were  permitted  to  take  his  life,  the  language  of 
his  heart  was,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  The  men  did  not 
obey  the  order,  saying  that  they  could  not  shoot 
such  a  man;  and  the  enraged  officer,  after  strik- 
ing him  over  the  head,  spurred  his  horse  and 
rode  over  him — but  the  injury  done  to  him 
was  only  a  bruise  and  scratch.  The  officer  re- 
peated his  efforts  to  get  the  horse  upon  him, 
but  did  not  gain  his  end,  and  as  he  left  him 
said,  he  was  not  done  with  him — he  would  yet 
make  him  fight  or  kill  him.  It  was  not  long 
ere  the  officer  himself  was  killed,  and  William 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Union  troops. 

Information  being  received  in  Philadelphia 
that  these  Friends  were  prisoners  at  Fort  Del- 
aware, the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  convened  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  immediate  mea- 
sures for  their  release.  Application  to  the  gov- 
ernment being  necessary,  some  of  the  committee 
went  to  Washington  and  presented  the  case, 
when  Secretary  Stanton  kindly  and  promptly 
dispatched  a  telegram  to  the  commander  of  the 
fort,  directing  their  release  on  taking  an  affirma- 
tion of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  This 
they  were  quite  willing  to  do,  being  entirely 
loyal  in  their  feelings  towards  the  Union.  But 
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when  the  printed  form  was  presented  to  them, 
they  found  it  contained  an  asseveration  that 
"  they  would  support,  protect  and  defend  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  whether  domestic 
or  foreign,"  and  also,  "  that  they  would  faith- 
fully perform  all  duties  which  might  be  re- 
quired of  them." 

To  these  clauses  they  objected,  as  involving 
the  faithful  support  of  their  testimony  against 
war,  in  the  maintenance  of  which  they  had  so 
long  been  suffering.  They  were  told  they  must 
take  it  as  it  stood,  or  remain  prisoners  until  the 
war  was  over ;  but  they  still  declined  to  affirm 
to  those  expressions.  After  explaining  the 
ground  of  their  objection,  and  assuring  the 
commanding  officer  of  their  attachment  to  the 
Union,  he  kindly  modified  the  form  so  as  to 
remove  all  difficulty ;  they  then  affirmed  and 
subscribed  it,  and  parted  from  the  commander 
with  mutual  good  feelings. 

After  being  detained  a  short  time  in  Phila- 
delphia by  sickness,  they  went  to  Indiana, 
where  they  all  had  near  relations. 


PURITY  OF  CHARACTER. 

Over  the  beauty  of  the  plum  and  the  apri- 
cot, there  grows  a  bloom  and  beauty  more  ex- 
quisite than  the  fruit  itself — a  soft  delicate 
flush  that  overspreads  its  blushing  cheek. 
Now,  if  you  strike  your  hand  over  that,  and  it 
is  once  gone,  it  is  gone  forever;  for  it  never 
grows  but  once.  The  flower  that  hangs  in  the 
morning,  impearled  with  dew,  arrayed  as  no 
queenly  woman  ever  was  arrayed  with  jewels, 
once  shake  it  so  that  the  beads  roll  off,  and  you 
may  sprinkle  water  over  it  as  you  please,  yet  it 
can  never  be  made  again  what  it  was  when 
the  dew  fell  silently  on  it  from  Heaven. 
On  a  frosty  morning  you  may  see  panes  of 
glass  covered  with  landscapes — mountains, 
lakes,  and  trees  blended  in  a  beautiful,  fantas- 
tic picture.  Now,  lay  your  hand  upon  the 
glass,  and  by  a  scratch  of  your  finger,  or  by 
the  warmth  of  your  palm,  all  the  delieate  tra- 
cery will  be  obliterated.  So  there  is  in  youth 
a  beauty  and  purity  of  character,  which,  when 
once  touched  and  defiled,  can  never  be  restored, 
a  fringe  more  delicate  than  frost-work,  and 
which,  when  torn  and  broken,  will  never  be  re- 
embroidered.  He  who  has  spotted  and  soiled 
his  garments  in  youth,  though  he  may  seek  to 
make  them  white  again,  can  never  wholly  do  it, 
even  were  he  to  wash  them  with  his  tears.  When 
a  young  man  leaves  his  father's  house  with  the 
blessing  of  a  mother's  tears  still  wet  upon  his 
brow,  if  he  once  lose  that  early  purity  of  char- 
acter, it  is  a  loss  that  he  can  never  make  whole 
again.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  crime.  Its 
effect  cannot  be  eradicated ;  it  can  only  be  for- 
given. 


(Contributed.) 
EASTERN  IDEA  OP  PROGRESS. 

M.  Layard,  the  Oriental  traveller,  gives  us  a 
document  sent  him  by  one  Imaum  Ali  Zada,  in 
reply  to  certain  inquiries  put  by  the  former, 
which  curiously  and  forcibly  illustrates  the 
Eastern  idea  of  progress  : 

"  My  illustrious  friend  and  joy  of  my  liver — 
The  thing  you  ask  of  me  is  both  difficult  and 
useless.  Although  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in 
this  place,  I  have  neither  counted  the  houses  nor 
have  I  inquired  into  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  as  to  what  one  person  loads  on  his 
mules,  and  the  other  stores  away  in  the  bottom 
of  his  ship,  that  is  no  business  of  mine.  But 
above  all,  as  to  the  previous  history  of  this  city, 
God  only  knows  the  amount  of  dirt  and  confu- 
sion that  the  infidels  may  have  eaten  before  the 
coming  of  the  sword  of  Islam.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  us  to  inquire  into  it.  Oh  my  soul ! 
oh,  my  lamb  !  Seek  not  after  the  things  which 
concern  thee  not.  Thou  earnest  unto  us,  and 
we  welcomed  thee ;  go  in  peace.  Of  a  truth, 
thou  hast  spoken  many  words ;  and  there  is  no 
harm  done,  for  the  speaker  is  one,  and  the 
listener  is  another.  After  the  fashion  of  thy 
people,  thou  hast  wandered  from  one  place  to 
another  until  thou  art  happy  and  contented  in 
none.  We  (praise  be  to  God)  were  born  in 
this  place,  and  never  desire  to  quit  it.  Is  it 
possible,  then,  that  the  idea  of  a  general  inter- 
course between  mankind  should  make  any  im- 
pression on  our  understandings  ?  God  forbid  ! 
Listen,  oh  my  son.  There  is  no  wisdom  equal 
unto  the  belief  in  God.  He  created  the  world; 
and  shall  we  liken  ourselves  unto  him,  in  seek- 
ing to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  his  crea- 
tion ?  Shall  we  say,  "  behold  this  star,  spin- 
neth  round  that  star,  and  this  other  star  with  a 
tail  goeth  and  cometh  in  so  many  years  V  Let 
it  go.  He  from  whose  hand  it  came  will  guide 
and  direct  it.  But  thou  wilt  say  unto  me, 
"  Stand  aside,  oh  man,  for  I  am  more  learned 
than  thou  art,  and  have  seen  more  things."  If 
thou  thinkest  that  thou  art  in  this  respeot  bet- 
ter than  I  am,  thou  art  welcome.  I  praise  God 
that  I  seek  not  that  which  I  require  not.  Thou 
art  learned  in  the  things  I  care  not  for;  and  as 
for  that  which  thou  hast  seen,  I  despise  it. 
Will  much  knowledge  create  for  thee  a  double 
belly,  or  wilt  thou  seek  paradise  with  thine 
eyes  ?  Oh,  my  friend,  if  thou  wilt  be  happy, 
say  "  There  is  no  God  but  God."  Do  no  evil ; 
and  thus  wilt  thou  fear  neither  man  nor  death; 
for  surely  thine  hour  will  come.  The  meek  in 
spirit,  Imaum  Ali  Zadi. 


CHOICE  OF  WORDS. 

When  you  doubt  between  two  words,  chose 
the  plainest,  the  commonest,  the  most  idio- 
matic.   Eschew  fine  words  as  you  would  rouge, 
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ove  simple  ones  as  you  would  native  roses  on 
our  cheek.  Let  us  use  the  plainest  and  short- 
st  words  that  will  grammatically  and  grace- 
ully  express  our  meaning. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  28,  1863. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  cases 
f  five  North  Carolina  Friends,  (Orthodox), 
ho  were  drafted  into  the  Confederate  army. 
7e  have  forborne  to  give  the  statements  re- 
jecting them,  which  have  appeared  in  many  of 
le  papers,  preferring  to  wait  for  some  account 
om  a  reliable  source. 

Their  interesting  narrative,  in  the  present 
imber,  is  taken  from  "The  Friend,"  of  Phila- 
3lphia,  of  11th  mo.  14th. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends'  Educational 
ssociation  will  be  held  at  Friends'  Meeting 
ouse,  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  Third- 
y,  the  first  of  12th  Month,  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
ternoon,  at  which  time,  the  subject  of  the  loca- 
>n  of  the  proposed  School,  the  organization  and 
option  of  a  constitution,  and  other  matters  of 
terest  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration 
the  Stockholders. 

William  D.  Parrish 


Edith  W.  Atlee, 


Clerks. 


Married,  On  the  24th  of  9th  mo.,  according  to  the 
ier  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  Joseph  P. 
3Sop,  of  Warren  co.,  0.,  a  member  of  Miami 
nthly  Meeting,  to  Mary  B.  Lewis,  of  Clinton  co., 
a  member  of  Centre  Monthly  Meeting. 


The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Tering  poor  (with  fuel)  will  hold  their  first  meet- 
;  this  Season  on  7th  day  evening,  12th  mo.  5th,  at 
o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Meeting  House,  (Central 
tiding-.) 

i  Summary  of  the  Society's  operations  will  be 
d.  The  attendance  of  Friends  generally  and 
ters  interested  is  invited. 

Geo.  W.  Robins,  Clerk. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  SUNBEAM. 

Simple  as  the  white  ray  of  the  sun's  light 
)ears,  it  is  fouud,  on  close  observation,  to  be 
□posed  of  at  least  three  distinct  elements,  and 
possess  many  curious  and  wonderful  proper- 
The  three  elements  of  which  we  speak, 
light,  heat,  and  chemical  force;  and  they 
y  be  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of 
imple  instrument.  Darken  a  room,  and  bore 
tnall  hole  through  one  of  the  window  shutters, 
is  to  admit  a  ray  of  light  from  the  sun.  Place 
iangular  prism  of  glass  horizontally  across  the 


ray,  with  one  edge  down,  so  that  the  light  may 
pass  through  it.  The  ray  will  be  bent  upward, 
and  will  strike  the  wall  at  a  higher  point  than 
it  did  before  the  prism  was  interposed.  It  will 
not,  however,  all  be  bent  equally,  so  as  to  make 
the  round  spot  it  did  before,  but  will  form  an 
elongated  image  of  seven  brilliant  and  most 
delicate  colors,  which  shade  into  each  other,  and 
fade  away  indefinitely  at  the  ends  of  the  image. 
The  lowest  of  these  colors,  when  the  prism  is 
placed  as  directed,  is  always  red ;  and  the  others, 
in  the  order  as  we  ascend,  are  orange,  yellow 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  Suspend  a  deli- 
cate thermometer,  in  each  of  the  colored  rays, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  violet  ray  imparts 
the  least  heat,  and  that  the  heat  increases  as  we 
pass  down  through  the  several  colors.  If  we 
continue  our  observations,  with  the  thermometer 
down  beyond  the  red  ray,  we  find  a  point  where 
no  light  falls,  where  the  thermometer  receives 
more  heat  than  it  does  within  the  light.  The 
rays  of  light  are  separated  by  the  prism  from 
those  of  heat. 

Another  curious  fact  which  has  been  observed 
also  proves  that  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun- 
beam are  distinct  elements.  If  we  suspend  a 
thermometer  in  the  vicinity  of  a  close  stove, 
which  emits  heat  but  not  light,  the  heat  radiat- 
ing from  the  stove  will  raise  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer.  But  if  we  interpose  a  plate  of 
transparent  glass,  none  of  these  dark  rays  of 
heat  can  pass  through  it ;  it  is  entirely  opaque 
to  them. 

If  we  now  increase  the  temperature  of  the 
stove  until  it  becomes  red  hot,  the  rays  of  heat 
begin  to  pass  through  the  glass  and  affect  the 
thermometer ;  and  if  we  raise  the  temperature 
to  a  white  heat,  the  rays  pass  freely  through  the 
glass.  If  we  vary  the  experiment,  and  use  crys- 
tals of  rook  salt,  instead  of  glass,  we  find  that 
the  dark  rays  of  heat  pass  out  as  freely  through 
the  salt  as  do  those  which  are  accompanied  with 
light. 

Some  of  the  alchemists  discovered,  centuries 
ago,  that  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  as  white 
as  snow,  turns  black  on  exposure  to  the  light; 
and  more  recently  it  has  been  found  that  a  large 
number  of  bodies  are  thus  affected  by  light.  It 
is  this  power  of  light  which  is  used  in  the 
daguerreotype  and  photograph  process.  By 
more  than  one  means,  the  force  of  this  ele- 
ment can  be  measured  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  spectrum,  and  it  is  found  to  be  most  power- 
ful in  the  violet  ray,  and  to  extend  entirely  be- 
yond the  light.  It  is  not  visible  to  the  eye  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  neither  light  nor  heat.  It  is 
easy,  after  thus  dividing  the  sunbeam,  to  re- 
combine  its  parts,  when  the  white  ray  will  pro- 
duce the  several  effects  of  light,  of  heat,  and 
of  chemical  change,  which  are  produced  sepa- 
rately by  it3  several  elements.-- Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 
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THE  MOISTURE  IN  THE  AIR. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of 
the  recent  discoveries  of  science  is,  that  it  is  to 
the  presence  of  a  very  small  portion  of  watery 
vapor  in  our  atmosphere — less  than  one  half  of 
one  per  cent. — that  much  of  the  beneficent 
effect  of  the  heat  is  due.  The  rays  of  the  heat 
sent  forth  from  the  earth  after  it  has  been 
warmed  by  the  sun,  would  soon  be  lost  in  space 
but  for  the  wonderful  absorbent  properties  of 
these  molecules  of  aqueous  vapor,  which  act 
with  many  thousand  times  the  power  of  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  of  which  the  air 
is  composed.  By  this  means,  the  heat  instead 
of  being  transmitted  into  infinitude  as  fast  as 
produced,  is  stopped  or  dammed  up,  and  held 
back  on  its  rapid  course,  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  life  and  growth.  Let  this 
moisture  be  taken  from  the  air  but  for  a  single 
summer  night,  and  the  sun  would  rise  the  next 
morning  upon  a  "  world  held  fast  in  the  grip  of 
frost."  But  the  power  of  absorption  and  of 
radiation  in  the  same  body  are  always  equal,  so 
that  at  length  it  is  poured  forth  into  space,  else 
our  atmosphere  would  become  a  vast  reservoir 
of  fire,  and  all  organic  life  be  burned  up. — 
Methodist. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TALKS  ABOUT  FRUIT. 

The  fall  of  the  year  !  What  memories  are 
awakened  of  the  beauties  of  departed  summer, 
and  the  glories  of  autumn's  fruits  as  the  cold 
winds,  rustling  among  the  fallen  leaves  and 
naked  flower-stalks,  are  clothing  the  earth  in 
her  livery  of  russet  brown,  ere  she  takes  her 
winter's  sleep.  This,  too,  is  the  season  of 
gathering  and  preserving  the  good  things  of 
summer's  gifts,  and  while  caring  for  these  ne- 
cessary things,  can  we  not  find  also  stored  in 
our  mental  treasury  some  interesting  circum- 
stance or  observation  as  a  good  gift  to  bestow 
on  our  fellow  man  ? 

We  are  all  gleaners  from  fields  that  have 
been  sown  and  reaped  by  other  minds;  and  we 
are  recipients  of  much  enjoyment  from  the  rich 
mines  of  literature  and  science  ready  prepared 
to  our  hands  ;  and  may  it  not  be  indolence 
or  selfishness  in  us  altogether  to  enjoy  the 
labors  of  others  and  produce  nothing  ourselves  ? 
The  columns  of  this  paper  need  more  of  the 
original  compositions  of  the  members  of  our 
Society.  rlhey  add  greatly  to  its  interest,  for 
we  all  like  something  fresh  from  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  although  it  may  not  be  finished  with 
the  graceful  diction  of  more  practised  authors. 
We  perceive  that  we  have  many  among  us, 
who,  when  something  of  unusual  interest 
awakens  them  into  action,  (like  the  controversy 
ing  at  present  is  pointed  to  as  the  best :  but  it 


about  grave  stones,  or  the  late  interesting  die 
cussion  about  the  payment  of  the  exemptioi 
price  to  avoid  serving  in  the  army),  can  writ, 
excellent  articles.  And  why  not  continue  t 
do  so  ?  The  subjects  of  interest  are  far  frorj 
being  exhausted,  and  the  fields  of  observation 
and  knowledge  are  now  ready  for  those  tht 
will  go  in  and  labor. 

In  a  short  account  of  a  trip  among  the  fru 
growers  in  a  part  of  Orange  county,  written  las 
year,  we  spoke  of  the  promising  appearance  < 
the  grape  crop.  We  saw  beautiful  vineyards  < 
this  luscious  fruit  just  beginning  to  ripen,  h 
how  often  are  we  reminded  of  the  uncertain 
that  attends  all  earthly  possessions ;  and  tl 
fruit  crop  is  perhaps  the  most  uncertain  of  al 
they  but  partially  ripened  last  year.  Furth 
investigation  has  convinced  many,  that  in  tl| 
latitude,  except  near  large  bodies  of  fre 
water,  against  buildings,  or  in  cities,  we  mi 
abandon  our  old  friends,  the  Isabella  aj 
Catawba,  and  try  new  kinds.  Thousands 
dollars  have  been  lost,  and  years  of  labor  a: 
waiting  thrown  away  in  the  endeavor  to  ra: 
the  Isabella  grape  in  vineyard  culture.  It  f: 
quently  bears  good  crops  for  four  or  five  yea 
and  then  the  mildew  attacks  the  leaves,  tb 
wither  and  drop,  and  the  grapes  cannot  perfec 
ripen. 

We  are  truly  sorry  to  part  with  our  | 
friends.    They  are  associated  with  our  youth  j 
enjoyments,  as  a  very  great  improvement  ov 
the  native  fox  grape.    But,  like  some  of  1 
varieties  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  in  many  g 
tions  the  peach,  their  goodness  is  departi 
and  other  members  of  the  family,  more  hai 
and  reliable,  will  take  their  place.    It  app€ 
that  we  are  to  be  troubled  with  the  species 
fungus  that  lives  on  the  leaf  and  causes  i 
drop  off  ere  the  grape  colors  or  is  near  rij  j 
ing  ;  and  the  question  is  what  varieties  are  1*1  iy( 
subject  to  this  malady,  or  can  most  successf  ij 
resist  its  attacks?    It  is  a  question  that  ne: i  ei 
interests  all  lovers  of  good  grapes;  and  'j  h 
does  not  prize  this  almost  indispensable  fri  q, 
As  such  an  earnest  inquiry  and  active  dem  & 
exists,  we  will  give  a  few  remarks  on  what  {( 
formation  we  have  gathered.    The  Delav  rial 
is  at  present  the  nearest  to  being  the  unive  ef, 
favorite.    Its  slow  growth  at  first  and  the  si<  e  p 
size  of  the  berry  detracts  from  its  value;  I  ^ 
its  excellency,  earliness,  and  perfect  hardii  ^ 
— ripening  its  fruit  when  the  leaves  have  fa'  1 
off  by  mildew, — and  also  its  profuse  bearing  ! 
title  it  to  our  esteem.  ! 

The  Diana  is  a  larger  grape,  of  fine  fh 
especially  when  allowed  to  hang  until  lat  i 
the  vines;  but  it  is  not  so  abundant  a  be  i 
nor  does  it  succeed  in  all  localities  like 
former.  Vines  of  this  variety,  if  trained  ag; 
a  building,  yield  grapes  of  superior  qus 
But  what  is  the  best  early  grape  ?    The  Or 
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I"  las  not  been  tried  sufficiently  in  all  localities. 
lHt  is  sweet,  large,  and  a  fine  grower,  and  sells 
it  good* prices,  before  the  Concord  and  other 
ater  kinds  are  in  market.     For  a  market 
/ariety,  the  Concord  is  at  present  the  favorite 
1101  vith  most.    It  is  but  little  affected  with  the 
^ungus,  is  large,  seldom  overbears,  and  if  al- 
, ,  3wed  to  ripen  perfectly  on  the  vines  by  re 
plaining  three  or  four  weeks  after  it  is  colored, 
k'uite  good. 

e(  With  us,  the  Hartford  Prolific  is  worthy  of 
™  place  from  its  earliness,  hardiness,  and  abun- 
dant bearing.    It  is  not  as  large  as  the  Crevel 
ullJig,  but  has  been  more  extensively  proved.  It 

quite  a  good  grape  if  eaten  before  the  Dela- 
ware, as  it  should  be,  for  when  that  grape  is 
''Hady  for  the  table,  the  Concord,  Hartford 
p  rolific,  and  others  of  similar  flavor,  will 
M  iarcely  be  in  demand.  We  should  pick  about 
'•mie  half  of  the  Hartford  Prolific  grapes  off 
B|hen  small,  and  then  the  remainder  will  be 
^  barly  double  in  size,  and  not  fall  off. 
)r ail  There  are  several  varieties  of  green  or  white 
)rail,apes,  in  cultivation.  The  best  known  is  pro- 
Mlbly  the  Rebecca.  Its  period  of  ripening  is 
P  iarly  that  of  the  Delaware,  and  it  is  0/  ex- 
S|4  llent  flavor.  It  is  not  as  hardy  or  so  fast  a 
rfed  ower  as  we  could  wish,  but  is  a  fine  bearer. 

le  Allen's  Hybrid  is  thought  to  be  superior 
ir1  it  in  many  respects,  and  being  partly  of 
utW  reign  origin  it  is  free  from  any  native  flavor. 
Nbe  Anna  is  not  always  successful  in  produc- 
o^!*  good  crops,  and  the  Montgomery  and 
Dpiiixatawney  are  too  tender  to  bear  our  winters 
iartinthout  protection.  To  those  fond  of  novelties, 
hasp  many  new  varieties  brought  into  notice 
pptthin  a  few  years  afford  a  fine  field  for  expen- 
ds bit. 

s  it  The  Iona,  Israella,  Adirondac,  Rogers' 
riddling,  and  many  others  whose  qualities 
rel«ve  not  been  tested,  may  prove  better  than 
afry  yet  tried.  After  purchasing  the  vines, 
m  next  thing  is,  what  shall  we  do  with  them  ? 
1 i  r  old  fruit  books  tells  us  to  dig  great  holes 
fmiae  six  or  more  feet  wide  and  half  as  many 
lemiip,  and  fill  them  with  quantities  of  muck, 
ifbat  s,  bones,  lime,  and  other  fertilizing  ma- 
labials.  Now  this  is  enough  to  discourage  any 
oiffk  from  planting  vines.  Half  a  day's  labor  in 
he sn|  preparing  for  one  or  two  vines!  and  then 
y  must  be  trained  with  mathematical  preci- 
irdijp,  the  buds  must  start,  the  vines  twine  and 
ye  fa  branches  grow  by  the  square  rule.  We  be- 
re  a  great  part  of  this  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
stable labor.  If  the  water  is  liable  to  stand, 
in  it,  and  fill  in  with  bricks  and  stones  to 
latjct  that  purpose.  Any  good  garden  soil-  or 
ible  land  is  good  enough,  and  if  the  soil  is 
mellow,  make  it  so  by  digging  it  up  a  few 
i  around  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches, 
s  makes  all  trees  and  plants  stand  the 
uth  better;  but  the  main  thing  is  to  keep 


the  surface  soil  mellow,  either  by  covering  with 
coarse  manure,  leaves,  straw,  &c,  through  the 
summer,  or  by  tillage.  If  there  are  whole 
bones  around  the  house,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
throw  them  into  the  hole,  although  they  de- 
compose so  slowly  as  to  be  worth  but  little. 
Fish  or  dead  animals  assist  the  growth,  if 
buried  around  the  plants;  and  this  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  allowing  them  to  remain  where  they 
would  be  a  nuisance.  Spread  the  ground  every 
fall  or  spring  around  the  vines  with  stable 
manure  and  fork  it  in ;  when  decayed  it  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  treatment  to  give  the 
roots.  As  to  trimming,  no  theory  will  answer 
perfectly,  but  experiment  and  observation  will 
show  what  is  wanted.  Avoid  too  much  cutting 
off  in  summer,  and  yet  do  not  allow  a  thick 
mass  of  foliage  in  any  place,  and  thin  out  the 
grapes,  if  too  many.  I.  H. 

10th  mo.  1863. 


REMARKABLE  PRESERVATION  DURING  A  MON- 
SOON. 

The  shades  of  evening  approached  as  we 
reached  the  ground ;  and  just  as  the  encamp- 
ment was  completed,  the  atmosphere  grew  sud- 
denly dark,  the  heat  became  oppressive,  and 
an  universal  stillness  presaged  the  immediate 
setting  in  of  the  monsoon.  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  nature  resembled  those  solemn  preludes 
to  earthquakes  and  hurricanes  in  the  West 
Indies,  from  which  the  East  in  general  is  provi- 
dentially free.  We  were  allowed  very  little 
time  for  conjecture ;  in  a  few  moments  the 
heavy  clouds  burst  over  us. 

I  witnessed  seventeen  monsoons  in  India,  but 
this  exceeded  them  all  in  its  awful  appearance 
and  its  dreadful  effects.  Encamped  in  a  low 
situation,  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  formed  to 
collect  the  surrounding  water,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  few  hours  in  a  liquid  plain.  The 
tent  pins  giving  way,  in  a  loose  soil,  the  tents 
fell  down  and  left  the  whole  army  exposed  to 
the  contending  elements.  It  requires  a  lively 
imagination  to  conceive  the  situation  of  a 
hundred  thousand  beings  of  every  description, 
with  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  ele- 
phants, camels,  horses,  and  oxen,  suddenly  over- 
whelmed by  this  dreadful  storm,  in  a  strange 
country,  without  any  knowledge  of  high  or  low 
ground,  the  whole  beingcovered  by  an  immense 
lake,  and  surrounded  by  thick  darkness,  which 
prevented  our  distinguishing  a  single  object, 
except  such  as  the  vivid  glare  of  lightning 
displayed  in  horrible  forms.  No  language  can 
describe  the  wreck  of  a  large  encampment, 
thus  instantaneously  destroyed  and  covered 
with  water,  amid  the  cries  of  old  men  and 
helpless  women  terrified  by  the  piercing  shrieks 
of  their  expiring  children,  unable  to  afford 
them  relief. 
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During  this  dreadful  night  more  than  two 
hundred  persons  and  three  thousand  cattle 
perished,  and  the  morning  dawn  exhibited  a 
shocking  spectacle.  Such  was  the  general  situ- 
ation of  the  army,  such  the  conclusion  of  the 
campaign.  As  secretary  to  the  commanding 
officer  I  was  always  one  of  his  family,  and  gen- 
erally slept  in  his  tent.  At  this  time  he  was 
ill  with  a  violent  fever,  and  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  storm  had  been  removed  in  his  palan- 
quin to  the  village  :  I  endeavored  to  follow 
him ;  but  up  to  my  knees  in  water,  and  often 
plunging  into  holes  much  deeper,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  tent ;  there  being  left 
alone,  and  perceiving  the  water  gradually 
rising,  I  stood  upon  a  chair  to  keep  me  above 
its  surface;  by  midnight  it  had  risen  three 
feet.  The  shrieks  of  the  surrounding  women 
and  children,  and  the  moaning  of  the  cattle 
especially  of  dying  camels,  were  horrible.  To 
increase  my  distress,  the  pins  gave  way,  and 
the  tent  fell  upon  me,  when  no  calls  for  as 
sistance  could  be  heard.  Providentially  it 
was  a  small  Indian  tent,  with*  a  centre  pole 
round  which  it  clung  ;  had  it  been  the  colonel's 
usual  marquee  of  English  canvas,  I  must  have 
been  smothered. 

At  last,  finding  myself  nearly  exhausted, 
determined  to  make  one  effort  more,  in  which 
I  happily  succeeded.  Guided  through  the  lake 
by  tremendous  flashes  of  lightning,  after  many 
difficulties  I  reached  the  hut  whither  they  had 
conveyed  the  colonel,  and  there  found  the  sur 
geon-general,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  dry 
ing  their  clothes  round  a  large  fire  in  the  cen 
tre  of  the  hut.  With  them  I  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  this  miserable  night,  among  ser- 
pents, scorpions,  and  centipedes,  which  the  fire 
within,  and  the  heavy  rain  without  had  driven 
from  their  hiding  places.  Several  of  our  men 
were  stung  by  the  scorpions,  and  bit  by  the 
snakes  and  centipedes,  none  fatally.  Such  was 
our  night :  and  next  morniDg  the  camp  exhibi- 
ted a  scene  of  woe;  the  train  of  artillery  was 
sunk  several  feet  in  the  earth,  and  covered  with 
water.  To  convey  them  and  the  heavy  stores 
to  Dhuboy  required  the  utmost  exertion,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  elephants  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  less  than  seven  days,  although 
only  a  distance  of  six  miles. —  Sir  George  Sey- 
mour's "India"  and  its  Campaigns. 


cial  Manures,  now  entering  so  largely  int( 
husbandry,  who  are  apprehensive  that  thei 
vested  interests  will  be  interfered  with  by  th 
rivalship  of  this'  cheaper  substitute  for  thei 
wares.  They  deny  that  City  Sewerage  isusefu 
to  the  extent  affirmed  by  the  other  party  fo 
fertilizing  purposes.  And  here  an  issui 
is  joined.  We  do  not  propose  to  ventilat 
the  subject  in  our  columns ;  but  we  think  tha 
the  arguments,  and  still  more  the  progress 
the  experiment,  should  be  carefully  considere 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  involving  result 
quite  as  important  here  as  there.  Drainage 
one  of  the  most  essential  incidents  of  civilizj 
tion.  That  health  and  comfort  cannot  be  ha 
without  it  everywhere,  but  especially  in  citiei 
is  universally  admitted  and  acted  upon,  wit 
greater  or  less  thoroughness.  The  questio 
now  is,  whether  it  cannot  be  made  conduct 
to  wealth  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  with  the  artificial  bodies  called  Citii 
as  it  is  with  the  persons  that  make  them  u 
Both  are  driven  only  by  dire  experience  to  tl 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their  life  and  th 
condition  of  their  being.  It  takes  long 
convince  them  that  light,  air,  and  water  ai 
necessaries  of  life.  They  are  finding  out  thei 
truths,  and  in  a  tentative  and  uncertain  w; 
trying  to  apply  them  to  their  daily  living.  , 
London,  the  necessity  of  drainage  has  loi 
forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  inhabitanl 
and  the  consequence  is  an  underground  ci 
almost  as  marvellous  as  that  on  the  surfac 
Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  have  they  be 
carried,  that  the  Thames  has  become  but 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SEWERS. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  going  on 
just  now  in  England  as  to  the  agricultural  value 
of  the  Sewerage  of  London.  Proposals  have 
been  advertised  for  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  works,  and  responded  to  by  sundry  projectors 
who  propose  to  turn  the  unsavory  contents  of 
the  drains  at  once  to  the  public  good  and  their 
own  private  advantage.  This  has  called  forth 
the  antagonism  of  the  manufacturers  of  Artifi- 


open  sewer  of  the  most  disgusting  descriptu 
into  which  all  the  filth  of  that  immense  poj 
lation  is  poured.  It  has  long  since  forfeit 
its  poetical  attribute  of  Silver,  and  become 
offence  to  the  eye  as  well  as  in  the  nostri 
Milton  speaks  of  the  pleasure  of  leaving  t 
"  populous  city." 

"  Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  wrong  the  air 
for  the  "  pleasant  villages  and  farms  adjoine< 
But  in  his  day  not  merely  the  Thames  retain  j 
his  silver  brightness  but  little  dimmed,  t 
Fleet  was  one  of  its  clear  and  sparkling  affiuet 
In  Pope's  time  it  had  been  degraded  to  1 
Fleet  Ditch, 

"  Whose  disemboguing  streams 
Boiled  the  rich  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames 

and  it  is  long  that  it  has  been  bricked  over  i 
reduced  to  be  a  part  of  the  general  drainage 
the  city.  The  Thames  itself  has  become 
offensive  as  almost  to  make  the  dwellers  by 
banks  to  wish  that  it  could  be  likewise  hid< 
from  sight  and  smell,  like  the  vast  net-worl 
its  tributary  subterranean  streams. 

But  to  do  our  English  cousins  justice,  w 
they  do  become  sensible  to  a  physical  or  m 
nuisance,  they  do  set  themselves  about  abai 
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lit.    And  so  they  have  addressed  themselves  in 
(earnest  to  this  work.  Perhaps  it  was  lucky  for 
the  Londoners  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
stand  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  no  privilege 
icould  secure  them  from  the  intrusion  of  its 
miasma.  So  much  so,  that  cotton  cloth  saturated 
iwith  chloride  of  lime  is  said  to  be  hung  in  the 
[windows  to  temper  the  exhalations  of  the 
ptream  that  comes  between  the  wind  and  their 
mobility.    Sidney  Smith  said  once  that  proper 
precautions  would  not  be  taken  against  fire  on 
•ailways  till  a  Bishop  had  been  burnt.  The 
Suffocation  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
has  perhaps  been  blessed  to  the  purification  of 
t;he  river.    How  much  this  illustration  was 
jieeded  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  four 
rears  ago  one  hundred  tons  of  lime  and  twelve 
tii  sons  of  chloride  of  lime  were  daily  thrown  into 
at  a  weekly  cost  of  £1,500,  and  it  was  calcu- 
ated  that  the  quantity   would   have  to  be 
oubled  the  next  year.    The  enormity  of  the 
vii  has  been  met  by  a  remedy  of  like  gigantic 
roportions,  which  is  now  rapidly  approaching 
ompletion.   Enormous  tunnels  are  building  to 
tercept  the  drains  at  right  angles,  to  receive 
eir  contents  and  convey  them  parallel  to  the 
ver,  to  reservoirs  about  eight  miles  distant, 
hese  reservoirs  are  capable  of  containing 
,000,000  cubic  feet  of  sewerage,  or  twice  the 
verage  of  eight  hours'  accumulation.  They 
ire  long  and  narrow,  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
ricked  and  grassed  over.    After  being  deo- 
erized,  this  immense  mass  of  matter  is  dis- 
harged  into  the  river  at  high  tide  sixty  feet 
elow  the  surface,  to  find  its  way  to  the  ocean. 
Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  im- 
ense  engineering  will  cure  the  evil  against 
hich  it  is  directed.    The  air  of  the  city  will 
sweetened,  and  the  river  may  once  more 
fleet  its  palaces  from  its  glassy  surface.  But 
e  practical  question  forces  itself  upon  the 
lind,  whether  it  be  not  a  wicked  waste  of 
ealth  to  throw  all  this  fertilizing  matter  into 
ae  sea  to  poisen  the  fishes,  instead  of  returning 
to  the  earth  to  reappear  in  the  shape  of 
owers,  and  fruit,  and  grain  ?    The  case  is  not 
ithout  practical  illustrations.    Edinburg  has 
ade  use  of  the  drainage  in  her  neighborhood 
nd  so  has  Milan,  and  with  the  most  successful 
3sults,  and  with  no  objections-  that  cannot  be 
bviated  with  a  little  more  care  in  its  appli- 
tion.    Victor  Hugo  calculates  the  loss  to 
ranee  from  this  waste  at  100,000,000  francs, 
r  $20,000,000  annually — a  sum,  one  would 
link,  much  within  the  mark,  if  sewerage  be 
-orth  anything.    So  an  approximation  can  be 
asily  made  as  to  the  loss  Europe  and  America 
iffer  from  this  insensate  disregard  of  the 
[•easures  at  their  own  doors,  while  they  send 
jeets  across  oceans  to  bring  them  the  droppings 
F  myriads  of  generations  of  sea-birds  in  the 
jiape  of  guano.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  topic 


which  should  excite  wonder  and  admiration  of 
that  divine  alchemy  of  Nature  which  is  ever 
changing  death  into  life,  and  metaphorphosing 
the  most  repulsive  substances  and  conditions 
into  new  forms  of  beauty  and  beneficence.  It 
is  this  chemistry  which  is  yet  to  transmute  the 
offensive  matters  eliminated  from  cities  by 
sewers  into  vegetation,  beautiful  to  behold  and 
bounteous  of  food  for  man  and  his  domestic 
animals.  It  will  be  a  long  step  in  advance  in 
the  march  of  civilization,  and  America  should  be 
getting  ready,  so  as  not  to  be  outstripped  in  it 
by  England. — JV.  Y.  Independent. 
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LITTLE  STREAMS. 


Little  streams  are  light  and  shadow, 
Flowing  through  the  pasture  meadow, 
Flowing  by  the  green  wayside, 
Through  the  forest  dim  and  wide, 
Through  the  hamlet  still  and  small, 
By  the  cottage,  by  the  hall, 
By  the  ruined  abbey  still; 
Turning  here  and  there  a  mill, 
Bearing  tribute  to  the  river — 
Little  streams,  I  love  you  ever. 

Summer  music  is  there  flowing — 
Flowering  plants  in  them  are  growing; 
Happy  life  is  in  them  all, 
Creatures  innocent  and  small  ; 
Little  birds  come  down  to  drink, 
Fearless  of  their  leafy  brink  ; 
Noble  trees  beside  them  grow, 
Glooming  them  with  branches  low; 
And  between,  the  sunshine,  glancing, 
In  their  little  waves  is  dancing. 

Little  streams  have  flowers  a-many, 
Beautiful  and  fair  as  any; 
Typha  strong,  and  green  bur-reed  ; 
Willow-herb,  with  cotton-seed ; 
Arrow-head,  with  eye  of  jet ; 
And  the  water-violet. 
There  the  flowering-rush  you  meet, 
And  the  plumy  meadow-sweet, 
And,  in  places  deep  and  stilly, 
Marble-like  the  water-lily. 

Little  streams,  their  voices  cheery, 

Sound  forth  welcomes  to  the  weary ; 

Flowing  on  from  day  to  day, 

Without  stint  and  without  stay; 

Here,  upon  their  flowery  bank, 

In  the  old  time  pilgrims  drank — 

Here  have  seen,  as  now,  pass  by, 

King-fisher  and  dragon-fly ; 

Those  bright  things  that  have  their  dwelling, 

Where  the  little  streams  are  welling. 

Down  in  valleys  green  and  lowly, 
Murmuring  not  and  gliding  slowly  1 
Up  in  mountain-hollows  wild, 
Fretting  like  a  peevish  child  ; 
Through  the  hamlet,  where  all  day 
In  their  waves  the  children  play, 
Running  west,  or  running  east, 
Doing  good  to  man  and  beast — 
Always  giving,  weary  never, 
Little  streams,  I  love  you  ever. 

— Mary  JTouritt. 
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LINES    FOR  A   HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

This  day  two  hundred  years  ago, 
The  wild  grape  by  the  river's  side. 

And  tasteless  ground-nut,  trailing  low, 
The  table  of  the  woods  supplied. 

Unknown,  the  apple's  red  and  gold, 
The  blushing  tiot  of  peach  and  pear, 

The  mirror  of  the  Powwow  told 
No  tale  of  orchards  ripe  and  rare. 

Wild  as  the  fruits  he  scorned  to  till, 
These  vales  the  idle  Indian  trod  ; 

Nor  knew  the  glad  creative  skill, — 
The  joy  of  him  who  toils  with  God. 

0  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  ! 

We  thank  thee  for  thy  wise  design 
Whereby  these  human  hands  of  ours 

In  Nature's  garden  work  with  thine. 

And  thanks  that  from  our  daily  need 
The  joy  of  simple  faith  is  born  ; 

That  he  who  smites  the  summer  weed 
May  trust  thee  for  the  autumn  corn. 

Give  fools  their  gold,  and  knaves  their  power, 
Let  fortune's  bubble  rise  or  fall; 

Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 
Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest ; 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth, 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest, 

An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

And  soon  or  late,  to  all  that  sow, 
The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given  ; 

The  flower  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow 
If  not  on  earth,  at  least  in  heaven  ! 

—  Whittier. 


HIGH  PRICES  FOR  PRODUCTS. 

Two  adjoining  wheat  farmers,  some  years  ago, 
had  a  surplus  of  grain  to  sell.  Prices  were  then 
high,  and  farmer  A.  concluded  that  if  he  re- 
ceived $1.75  for  his  crop  he  would  sell,  which 
he  did  shortly  afterwards.  Farmer  B.  held  on 
to  his,  and  a  few  weeks  later  made  the  exulting 
remark,  "  You  have  sold  too  soon,  Mr.  A.,  and 
I  can  now  get  $1.94  for  my  wheat,  and  I  mean 
to  get  $2  yet."  "  Very  well/'  replied  A.,  "I 
hope  you  will.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  what 
I  received,  and  I  think  it  a  good  price,  and  I 
would  not  have  had  the  anxiety  which  you  have 
experienced  and  the  constant  inquiries  you've 
had  to  make,  for  the  additional  price  which  you 
get.  I  have  had  the  subject  off  my  mind,  and 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  other  profitable 
business."  Farmer  B.  kept  his  wheat  for  the 
$2,  which  it  never  reached,  and  the  next  year, 
after  much  further  negotiation  and  some  loss  by 
rats,  sold  his  crop  for  $1.25.  Intelligent  and 
experienced  men  can  frequently  make  shrewd 
guesses  on  the  future  market  ;  but  guesses  often 
prove  wide  of  the  mark,  as  is  shown  by  the 
heavy  losses  or  failure  of  long-headed  produce 
dealers.  It  is  impossible  either  for  stock-bro- 
kers or  tillers  of  the  soil  to  know  when  prices 


have  reached  the  exact  summit;  and  very  fc 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  hit  this  point.  The 
should  not  aim  at  it,  but  be  satisfied  to  receh 
fair,  remunerative  prices.    Produce  dealers  ai 
often  ruined  by  paying  rates  even  much  belo 
the  pinnacle,  and  farmers  should  not  expect 
receive  rates  at  an  average  which  shall  brea 
down  dealers.    We  have  known  land-owne 
who  "  saved  at  the  tap  and  wasted  at  the  bung, 
who  are  very  close  with  their  neighbors  in  a< 
justing  line-fences,  and  who  are  noted  for  crow* 
ing  their  lines  a  little  too  far  into  the  publ 
highway ;  yet  who  would  allow  all  the  land  thi 
gained,  and  twenty  times  as  much  besides 
be  run  over  with  mulliens,  Canada  thistles,  o; 
eye  daisy,  and  johnswort — who  would  banter 
half  a  day  to  save  a  few  cents  on  a  good  bargai 
and  yet  allow  whole  fields  to  be  diminished  i 
product  by  neglected  cultivation,  or  domest 
animals  rendered  poor  and  unmarketable  1 
want  of  diligent  management  and  proper  atte 
tion. 

The  best  rule  undoubtedly,  when  prices  a : 
low,  is  not  to  spend  one's  whole  time  in  endeav 
ring  to  get  a  little  more,  but  to  raise  bett 
crops,  and  make  larger  profits  on  home  manag 
ment.    The  difference  between  good  and  bi 
cultivation  is  often  the  difference  between  a  fit 
and  half  crop  ;  and  while  our  best  manage 
scarcely  ever  fail  of  receiving  twenty-five 
thirty  bushels  per  acre,  poor  farmers,  who  tri 
to  luck  and  hope  rather  than  expect  to  raise 
good  crop,  will  not  average  half  this  amoui 
In  other  words,  they  waste  a  hundred  and  fil 
bushels  on  every  ten  acre  field,  and  lose  s 
about  a  thousand  dollars  on  every  fifty  aci 
sown.    The  same  difference  occurs  in  the  co 
crop.    We  can  point  to  several  farmers  who 
not  fail  even  in  unfavorable  seasons  to  ra: 
sixty  or  seventy  bushels  per  acre;  while  othe 
through  neglect  and  nothing  else,  either 
draining,  previous  manuring,  or  other  prepa 
tion,  or  from  a  want  of  cultivation,  and  gene 
management,  do  not  average  thirty  bushf 
They  have  poor  cattle  and  poor  sheep,  and 
not  receive  one-half  the  prices  obtained  by  so: 
of  their  apparently  fortunate  neighbors,  w 
have  long  since  discovered  that  diligence  is  i 
mother  of  good  luck.    If  these  thriftless  far 
ers  would  spend  less  time  in  splitting  farthiii 
in  a  bargain,  and  more  in  rolling  out  a  rich  s 
abundant  harvest,  or  in  raising  smooth,  hea^ 
fat  animals,  instead  of  raw  bones  and  landpiki 
they   would  find   the  newly-adopted  syst 
greatly  in  their  favor. —  Country  Gentleman. 


There  are  many  people  who  cannot  get  rid 
the  notion  that  they  have  a  private  property 
truth,  with  the  right  to  fence  it  in  and  put 
a  signboard  warning  all  trespassers  from 
ground. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 


11th 

month. 

1  6  A.  M 

< 

1— 1 

^5 

rH" 
CO 

CD 

Mean. 

Wind. 

16 

40 

41 

48 

49 

44 

44-4 

N.  W. 

17 

44 

44 

48 

50 

49 

47-0 

N.  W. 

18 

44 

44 

47 

49 

47 

46-0 

s.  w. 

19 

39 

41 

52 

60 

53 

490 

w. 

20 

40 

50 

59 

66 

60 

55-0 

s.  w. 

21 

51 

48 

48 

49 

49 

49  0 

N.  E. 

•  22 

44 

44 

49 

51 

46 

49-2  1 

N.  W. 

Mean  of  the  week  48-5. 
Same  time  last  year  47. 
Rain  during  the  week  1-5  of  an  inch. 

Homer  Eaohus. 


AN  EASTERN  SAND-STORM. 

"We  ourselves  hurried  home,  for  we  saw 
ainly  that  the  storm  would  be  upon  us  in  a 
beti  jw  minutes.    The  appearance  of  this  driving 
)ud  from  our  verandah  was  grand  in  the  ex- 

I  pine.  We  now  were  convinced  that  a  sand- 
aJ  )rm,  and  that  one  of  no  ordinary  kind,  was 
w  'Out  to  burst  upon  us  in  all  its  fury ;  for  the 
fjfJ  |}ud,  now  that  we  came  to  look  at  it,  evidently 
Dtd  jild  no  rain  in  its  lurid  depths.  The  dark 
ra  ades  of  it  were  of  the  deepest  purple,  and 
m  le  edges,  as  it  came  up  from  the  westward, 

ire  tinted  -a  glorious  gold.    Every  instant,  as 
<j.e  light  played  over  the  surface,  we  beheld 
M  lors  varying  from  a  brilliant  orange  to  the 
c(  |ep,  dark,  sombre  tones  of  red  and  purple. 
JLrds  of  all  descriptions,  screaming  wildly, 
Jjre  endeavoring,  some  by  rapid  flight,  some 
tlii  soaring  high  into  the  yet  clear  vault  of 
aven,  to  avoid  the  sand-laden  atmosphere 
at  was  surging  towards  us  in  a  way  won- 
3us  to  behold.    In  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
>m  the  time  we  first  observed  it,  the  fiery 
eath  of  the  storm  was  upon  us.    First  came 
moan  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  as  it  swept 
grily  by.    There  were  a  few  date  trees  in 
j  garden  below.    Their  large  sturdy  trees 
re  for  an  instant  strangely  agitated )  the  next 
3y  were  torn  away  with  a  crash,  and  then 
rried  along  to  leeward,  as  are  the  light  leaves 
a  beech  before  an  autumn  breeze.  The 
ut  trees  themselves  swayed  to  and  fro,  then 
t  down,  and  bowed  humbly  before  the 
ath  of  the  gale. 

u  A  few  seconds  more  and  the  town  was 
J  mged  into  an  utter  darkness  as  of  midnight. 

II  lough  two  of  us  were  within  a  yard  of  each 
A  ier,  out  on  the  open  verandah,  it  was  impos- 

ie  to  trace  even  the  outline  of  the  figure,  so 
penetrable  was  the  gloom.    There  was  a 
l!  ling  that  some  kind  of  fine  sand  was  per- 


0t 


vading  every  sense  of  the  body.  There  was  a 
peculiar  taste  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  eyes 
suddenly  became  painful  and  sore.  After  the 
one  furious  gust  of  wind  had  passed  on,  there 
was  a  great  stillness  in  the  air,  and  imme- 
diately the  darkness  set  in,  the  buzz  and  hum 
of  the  bazaar  was  completely  hushed.  Our 
servants  thought  the  last  day  had  come,  and  as 
we  heard,  this  was  the  general  opinion  through 
the  town  ;  for  even  the  '  oldest  inhabitant'  had 
never  seen  any  dust-storm  resembling  this.  In 
these  moments  of  darkness  more  than  one 
pious  follower  of  the  Prophet,  as  he  felt  him- 
self choking  with  dust,  thought  that  the  hour 
in  which  he  should  find  himself  gliding  to 
heaven  and  unbounded  bliss  had  at  length 
approached.  Had  he  not  fasted  till  he  had 
become  the  mere  ghost  of  his  former  self? 
Had  he  not  rubbed  his  forehead  on  the  black 
stone  of  the  distant  Mecca?  Had  he  not 
fairly  won  the  joys  of  the  faithful  in  that  his 
hand  had  once  been  red  with  the  blood  of  the 
Christian  dog  ?  or,  as  the  case  might  be,  did 
he  not  daily  regret  that  no  opportunity  had 
presented  itself  of  cutting 'some  infidel  throat? 

"  In  about  five  minutes  the  darkness  began 
to  clear.  Immediately  we  could  see,  we  found 
ourselves  and  everything  belonging  to  us 
covered  with  a  fine  impalpable  dust  of  a  red- 
dish color.  There  is  no  sand  of  this  color  in 
any  of  these  deserts ;  so  the  opinion  was  that 
the  dust-laden  cloud  was  a  traveller  straight 
from  the  Egyptian  desert.  As  the  darkness 
fled,  a  dull  red,  luminous  glare,  the  rnost  awe- 
inspiring  part  of  the  storm,  I  thought,  suc- 
ceeded, and  steeped  all  surrounding  objects. 
A  hum  from  the  bazaars  suddenly  arose,  and 
soon  swelled  into  a  loud  prolonged  shout,  in 
which  it  seemed  that  every  breathing  soul  in 
the  town  that  had  a  voice,  took  a  rejoicing 
part.  We  saw  no  sunset  that  evening;  the 
sombre  red  glare  that  came  streaming  into  the 
windows,  and  bathing  everything  around,  was 
gradually  lost  in  the  darkness  of  night.  By 
ten  o'clock  that  night,  as  we  smoked  our  eve- 
ning pipe  in  the  open  verandah,  we  looked  up 
at  the  stars  shining  forth  bright  and  brilliant, 
but  in  vain  did  we  look  for  any  trace  of  the 
evening's  storm  in  the  dark  blue  vault  of 
heaven." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


THE  OLD  SCOTCHMAN. 

I  never  drink  a  cup  of  water  without  think- 
ing of  an  old  Scotchman  who,  when  I  was  a 
boy  in  the  city  of  New  York,  acted  as  porter 
for  the  establishment  in  which  I  was  engaged. 
He  must  have  been  very  poor.  For  then  full 
sixty-five  or  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was  em- 
ployed day  after  day  in  dragging  a  little  hand- 
cart, often  laden  with  heavy  burdens  over  the 
crowded  and  stony  pavement. 
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In  our  store  was  a  stone  jar  replenished  daily 
with  pure  water  and  ice,  and  many  a  time  dur- 
ing the  day,  the  old  man  would  come  to  drink. 
When  he  had  filled  the  cup,  he  would  take  off 
his  worn  cap,  and,  while  his  thin,  gray  locks 
fell  over  his  forehead,  lift  up  his  face  with 
closed  eyes  for  a  moment,  with  reverential  as- 
pect and  in  silent  prayer,  and  then  drink.  No 
matter  what  the  haste,  or  who  observed,  he  al- 
ways did  the  same. 

Since  then  it  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
I  have  drunk  from  the  icy  pools  that  gather  on 
the  surface  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and 
amidst  the  burning  splendors  of  Vesuvius,  in 
his  own  Scotland,  and  on  the  stormy  sea,  but 
very  rarely  or  never  without  thinking  of  .that 
old  Scotchman,  or,  admonished  by  him,  with- 
out lifting  my  heart  in  gratitude  to  Grod.  One 
thing  is  remarkable — I  cannot  drink  with  my 
hat  on.  The  white  locks  of  the  old  man  seem 
to  shake  themselves  before  me,  as  if  to  admon- 
ish me  of  irreverence,  and  his  meek  eye  to  be 
lifting  itself  up  to  God,  to  plead  that  I  may 
not  forget  the  giver. 

Without  doubt,  the  old  man  has  been  many 
years  in  Heaven.  But  how  that  little  habit  of 
his  has  wrought  itself  into  my  life,  and  how  to 
me  he  has  been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  day  by  day,  by  that  little  act,  a 
preacher  of  righteousness !  How  could  he  have 
cared  to  live  in  my  memory  ?  Has  he  perpetu- 
ated his  name,  and  form,  and  piety  in  my 
heart  f — Evangelist 
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Ill  Effects  of  Reading  while  Travelling  by 
Rail. — The  attention  of  medical  men,  both  of  Eng- 
land and%France,  has  of  late  been  drawn  to  the  ill 
effects  resulting  from  the  habit  of  reading  while  trav- 
elling by  rail.  Dr.  Legrand  de  Saville  remarks,  that 
reading  under  such  circumstances  is  extremely 
fatiguing  to  the  eyes,  owing  to  the  jolting  of  the  ve- 
hicle, and  that  this  fatigue  induces  headache,  and 
often  orbitary  pains  round  the  eyes,  with  a  slight 
congestion  of  the  retina,  which,  when  the  habit  has 
become  regular  and  inveterate,  and  the  subject  is 
advanced  in  age,  may  in  the  end  determine  a  real 
congestion  of  the  brain. 

The  King  of  Dahomey  has  invited  Captain  Burton, 
the  African  traveller,  to  spend  the  three  winter 
months  with  him  at  Dahomey.  The  Foreign  Secreta- 
ry has  authorized  the  captain  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion. 

Copper  Coins. — In  England  the  copper  coinage 
is  rapidly  being  superseded  by  the  new  bronze  coin. 
About  $750,000  of  copper  coins  were  in  circulation, 
but  about  $400,000  have  been  recently  returned  to 
the  mint. '  It  is  intended  shortly  to  declare  the  cop- 
per money  an  illegal  tender. 

The  power  developed  by  a  small  vertical  engine 
having  a  cylinder  of  8  inches  diameter,  and  18  inches 
stroke  of  piston,  a  mean  velocity  of  piston  equal  to 
120  feet  per  minute,  under  a  pressure  of  steam 
(mean  effective  on  the  piston)  of  51  pounds  above 
the  atmosphere,  cutting  off  at  a  little  over  5  inches 


from  the  commencement  of  stroke,  is  equal  to  th 
of  10  horses,  by  the  indicator. 

Migrations  of  the  Buffalo.    There  is  a  featu 
in  the  migratory  character  of  the  buffalo  not  genew 
ly  known,  except  to  hunters,  and  that  is,  that  t 
vast  body  of  the  herd  is  never  found  in  the  same  di 
trict  of  country  two  seasons  in  succession.  T? 
buffalo  of  North  America  form  an  immense  an 
marching  in  one  continuous  circuit,  but  perha 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  of  which  a 
found  within  a  range  of  from  two  to  three  hundn 
miles.  Thus,  where  buffaloes  are  abundant  one  yet 
they  are  fewer  the  next,  and  fewer  still  the  next,  u 
til  the  great  body,  having  completed  its  circu  l 
again  makes  its  appearance.   This  circuit  is  compl 
ted  in  about  four  years.    Its  western  limit  is  t!r 
eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  its  eail 
ern  is  bounded  by  a  marginal  outline  of  civiliz  ' 
tion,  extending  from  the  British  settlements  on  til 
north  to  northern  Texas  on  the  south.  'The  rattj 
of  latitude  traversed  has  for  many  years  been  aboj 
twenty-three  degrees,  extending  from  the  Crofi 
Timbers  of  Texas  to  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Winnl 
peg  on  the  North.    The  band  travel  southward  i  i, 
the  eastern  line  and  northward  on  the  western,  nev  t- 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains.    The  comparatlj  p< 
proximity  of  these  lines,  being  at  some  points  n  ji^ 
over  five  hundred  miles,  accounts  for  the  presettl  n 
of  buffaloes,  in  relatively  small  numbers,  throughJLa 
the  entire  area  embraced  within  the  lines  of  travilsia', 
— San  Francisco  Alia- California.  £| 

Family  Steam  Carriage. — There  was  a  pri 
exhibition  of  the  power  of  the  family  steam  carri 
"  City  of  Boston,"  at  the  Point  Breeze  Park, 
days  ago.    The  boiler,  which  is  not  over  sevi 
teen  inches  in  diameter,  is  perpendicular;  the 
chinery  is  diminutive,  and  very  easily  managed, 
seat  will  hold  two  persons.    The  arrangement 
such  that  the  vehicle  can  make  very  short  turns,  a 
may  be  propelled  at  the  rate  of  one*  mile  in  2.4 
Five  or  six  trips  were  made  around  the  course, 
ring  which  time  there  were  a  number  of  horsei 
single  and  double  harness,  travelling  with  the 
chine.     The    animals  were  not  frightened, 
may  say  that  the  carriage  steamed  its  own 
from  Front  and  Dock  streets  to  the  .Park  recei 
without  frightening  horses.    The  carriage,  with 
the  machinery,  water  in  the  boiler,  weighs  only 
pounds,  and  costs  about  as  much  as  a  pair  of 
family  horses.    The  running  travelling  expens 
about  one  cent  per  mile.    Of  course,  jears  el 
before  such  an  "  institution  "  comes  into  gen 
use. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  no  essential  ch 
in  the  Flour  market.  The  receipts  are  extre: 
light,  and  holders  are  firm.  Sales  of  fresh  gro 
extra  family  at  $7  50  per  bbl.  The  sales  to  i 
trade  range  from  $5  50  for  low  grade  superfine, 
to  $11  for  fancy  lots.  The  market  is  nearly  bar* 
Rye  Flour  and  Cornmeal. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  in  steady  demand  and  2c.  hi. 
Sales  of  2,500  bushels  fair  and  prime  Pennsylv 
and  Southern  Red  at  $1  65  a  $1  67  per  bushel, 
White  at  $1  80  a  $2  06.     Rye  commands 
per  bushel.    Corn  is  scarce  and  yellow  in  de 
at  $1  23  a  $1  25.    Oats  continue  in  requ 
85c. 

Seeds.— Cloverseed  is  scarce  and  in  deman* 
$7  a  $7  50  per  64  lbs.    Timothy  is  dull  at 
a  $2  75  per  bushel.    Small  sales  of  Flaxseed 
$3  00  per  bushel. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  GOUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  580.) 

He  visited  the  meetings  in  course  ;  first  by 
Edenderry,  Rathang«n  and  Ballitore,  to  the 
six  weeks  meeting  at  Carlow,  and  thence  west- 
ward, to  Ballimurry,  and  returned  to  the  quar- 
terly meeting  at  Edenderry,  in  concert  with  his 
companion,  Thomas  Melhuish.  From  thence 
they  directed  their  course  towards  the  province 
jof  Munster,  by  Tullamore,  Birr  and  Kilconin- 
itnore  to  Limerick,  a#id  from  thence  through 
Munster,  finishing  their  visit  to  that  province,  at 
ithe  province  meeting  at  Waterford;  thence 
through  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  so  into  the 
county  of  Carlow,  where  Thomas  Melhuish 
ind  he  separated,  (at  Castledermot),  Thomas' 
jlraft  being  to  Ulster,  and  my  brother's  pre- 
$ent  concern  more  to  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Leinster. 

I  After  parting  with  Thomas  Melhuish,  he 
iiontinued  visiting  Friends  in  these  parts,  till 
ihe  province  meeting  at  Wicklow,  after  which, 
md  spending  some  days  in  Dublin,  he  went 
rrom  thence  to  the  province  meetings  for  Ulster 
Hit  Ballenderry,  and  returned  pretty  directly 
>ack  to  Dublin,  without  appointing  any  meet- 
ing in  that  province,  and  continued  visiting 
Ineetings  in  different  parts  of  Leinster  province, 
!  hiefly  till  the  ensuing  Quarterly  meeting  which 
pas  held  at  Enniscorthy,  and  from  thence  pro- 
I  needed  directly  to  ,Waterford,  to  take  shipping 
|'or  Bristol. 

This  visit  took  liim  up  joear  four  months 
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(for  he  embarked  for  Bristol,  on  or  about  the 
24th  8mo.)  the  greatest  part  of  which  time- 
seems  to  have  been  employed  in  Leinster  prov- 
ince, having  visited  most  parts  thereof,  at  least 
twice  over. 

Having  as  aforementioned,  resigned  his 
school  at  Bristol,  in  order  to  be  at  liberty  to 
discharge  what  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  du- 
ty. Now,  his  service  being  finished,  he  was  out 
of  employment  there,  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  family.  The  prospect  of  this  in  his  giving 
up  to  this  service  must,  I  imagine,  have  been  a 
pretty  close  trial  of  faith  j  as  he  could  not  at 
the  time  of  his  resignation  have  any  apprehen- 
sion of  the  way  which  afterwards  opened,  for 
their  employment  and  subsistence  ;  but  know- 
ing he  was  faithful  who  had  called  him  ink" 
the  service,  he  was  doubtless  strengthened  to 
go  forth  in  faith,  and  a  humble  dependence  on 
him,  whom  he  served  for  support,  inwardly  and 
outwardly  ;  and  in  the  due  time,  a  way  opened 
for  him  to  his  satisfaction.  For  by  my  removal 
from  Dublin  (where  I  had  resided  upwards  of 
twenty-three  years)  to  Lisburn,  which  happened 
during  his  travels  in  this  nation,  the  school 
there  became  vacant.  Whereupon  Friends  of 
Dublin  made  him  proposals  to  undertake  the 
care  thereof ;  to  which  he  agreed,  and  soon  after 
his  return  to  Bristol,  removed  with  his  familv 
to  settle  in  that  city. 

Where  again  the  necessary  attendance  of 
his  school  confined  him  pretty  much  to  the 
place  of  his  residence,  and  parts  adjacent ;  for 
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the  space  of  two  or  three  years ;  till  about  the 
summer  of  1777,  when  his  family  being  grown 
up,  and  mostly  in  a  way  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, and  his  youngest  son  having  got  an 
agreeable  place  of  apprenticeship,  he  found  his 
way  open,  finally,  to  relinquish  the  confining 
and  exercising  occupation  of  his  school,  in  or- 
der to  be  more  at  liberty  in  the  evening  of  his 
day,  to  accomplish  the  remaining  part  of  his 
day's  work,  against  the  termination  thereof; 
and  from  this  time  to  his  removal  out  of  this 
life,  he  was  much  engaged  to  travel  and  la- 
bor amongst  Friends  in  the  different  quarters 
of  this  nation  for  the  promotion  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 

As  he  had  not  visited  Ulster  province  in  his 
late  visit  to  this  nation,  the  discharging  of  that 
debt  was  the  principal  service  pointed  out  to 
him,  in  the  following  manner,  as  he  himself 
expresseth  it  in  the  introduction  to  his  account 
of  said  visit. 

Seventh  mo.  1st,  1777.  A  good  friend  from 
England  lately  told  us,  in  a  meeting,  that  our 
old  copy  books  were  sullied,  and  too  full  of  blots ; 
that  we  should  get  new  books  to  keep  our  ac- 
coants  in,  and  keep  them  fair  and  clean,  and  I 
wished  with  the  Lord's  assistance  to  do  so,  viz. 
to  have  my  heart  and  life  made  and  kept 
clean. 

I  felt  a  longing  desire  to  undergo  afresh  the 
"washing  of  regneration,*"  in  order  to  be  fa- 
vored with  the  "  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  I 
thought  that  he  who  said  to  the  blind  man, 
"  Go  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,"j""said  unto  me, 
Go  to  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland  to  visit  what 
is  left  there  of  the  professors  of  truth;  and 
therewith  infused  the  new  covenant,  or  solemn 
engagement  on  my  part,  to  give  up  thereto. 
Oh  poor  cold  North ;  almost  totally  dead  as  to 
the  divine  life  !  In  visiting  thy  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, I  foresee  great  anxieties,  inward  conflicts, 
and  trying  baptisms;  may  I  duly  mind  that 
part  of  Christ's  counsel  to  his  followers,  "In 
your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls,!"  and  in- 
deed his  counsels  continually  conveyed  through 
his  holy  spirit;  as  I  have  the  greatest  need 
closely  to  attend  to  it  in  all  things,  and  practice 
faithful  obedience  thereto. 

So  may  I  daily  watch  and  pray,  and  labor, 
both  to  open  a  new  book  of  accounts,  respect- 
ing the  Lord's  holy  covenant,  and  my  walking 
humbly  therein,  and  endeavor  to  keep  it  care- 
fully without  blot  or  blemish,  both  within  in 
his  fight  and  toward  mankind ;  in  a  daily  exer- 
cise "  to  keep  always  a  conscience  void  of  of- 
fence, towards  God] and  towards  men.||"  May 
I  watch  and  strive  against  corrupt  self,  and 
keep  a  diary  or  daily  account  thereof,  morning 
and  evening,  remembering  "  that  to  live  after 
the  flesh  is  to  die,  but  through  the  spirit  to 


*  Titus  iii.  3. 
f  John  vii. 


X  Luke  xix. 
{|  Acts  xxiv.  19. 


mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  is  to  live."*  Oh, 
that  in  me  all  self  were  slain,  that  Christ  might 
live  and  ever  reign  in  my  soul,  who  visited, 
invited,  attracted  it,  about  the  22d  year  of  my 
age ;  and  has,  through  his  grace,  preserved  me 
through  many  revolutions,  and  often  opened  a 
way  for  me  to  steer  along,  when  no  way,  or 
next  to  none,  appeared,  till  now  I  am  come  to 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  my  life. 

Seventh  mo.  17th.  After  I  awoke  this  morn- 
ing, this  text  sprang  in  my  mind,"  Christ  gave 
himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works  ;f"  with  a  strong 
desire  that  whatever  it  cost  me,  whatever  labor, 
self-denial,  or  seeming  hardship,  I  may  obtain 
the  great  end  for  which  I  have  a  being,  the 
"  one  thing  needful,"  which  Mary  made  her 
choice,  and  thereby  pleased  her  Lord,  viz.  that 
of  being  more  thoroughly  redeemed,  from 
every  corruption  of  nature,  or  neglect  of  duty 
to  God;  more  purified  in  heart  and  life;  more 
inflamed  with  a  holy  zeal  for  his  honor,  "  lay- 
ing aside  every  weight  and  burden,  and  the  sin 
which  doth  so  easily  beset,  and  run  with  pa- 
tience the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  un- 
to Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith, 
who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  en--) 
dured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is 
set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God. J"  And  now  I  am  likely  soon  to  set  for- 
ward as  a  poor  pilgrim,  to  the  coldest  and  re- 
motest parts  of  the  north  of  this  nation,  which 
are  rarely  visited  by  any  Friends  of  the  minis- 
try, they  meet  with  so  much  discouragement 
that  way;  but  I  must  go  and  labor  amongst 
them,  according  to  the  ability  given,  for  the 
working  out  our  salvation,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. 

Seventh  mo.  18th.  To-day  we  had  a  silent, 
but  to  me  and  some  others  I  hope  an  edifying 
meeting,  under  the  divine  and  spiritual  ministry 
of  the  great  minister  of  life  and  salvation,  who 
therein  set  before  me  two  services,  the  one  to 
procure  some  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  a 
a  poor  family,  which  after  meeting  I  set  about 
and  succeeded  in;  the  other  my  journey  to  the 
North,  with  a  lively  and  fresh  encouragement 
thereto,  under  the  consideration  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  our  time  here,  and  that  if  my  duty 
to  God  required  me  to  be  doing  one  thing  in 
one  place,  and  death  should  arrest  me  doing 
something  else  in  another  place,  how  miserabl 
would  my  state  be  !  The  covenant  of  my  you 
was  now  brought  to  my  remembrance  with 
lively  and  affecting  impression.  In  the  langua 
adopted  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  "  1  remember  thee,  the 
kindness  of  thy  youth ;  the  love  of  thine  ee- 
,  when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  thewiK 

*  Rom.  viii.  13.         f  Titus  ii.  14. 
t  Heb.  xii.  1,  2. 
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derness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown.  Israel 
was  holiness  to  the  Lord,  and  the  first  fruits  of 
his  increase.*"  When  I  first  gave  up  to  the 
heavenly  visitation,  how  was  my  heart  melted 
into  holy  admiration  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  bis  condescension  to  my  low  estate ;  pure 
goodness  was  then  all  my  desire  and  delight. 
In  the  intervals  of  labor  I  loved  to  retire  from 
all  the  world,  to  him  my  best  friend,  who  was 
with  me  in  my  labor,  instructing  and  helping 
me  in  it,  and  making  hard  things  easy,  so  that 
"I  walked  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight/'  my 
mind  being  in  heaven,  often  not  overflowing 
with  the  effusion  of  his  grace,  and  goodness. 
Under  this  enlivening  recollection,  an  ardent 
desire  was  rekindled  in  my  heart,  to  renew  my 
covenant,  to  return  to  my  first  love ;  and  do  my 
first  works,  in  an  unreserved  resignation  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  And  my  heart  was  influenced 
with  a  wish,  that  our  young  people  in  general 
might  be  induced  to  love  religious  retirement 
in  order  therein  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
wonderful  Counsellor,  who  is  more  readily  met 
with  therein,  than  in  the  crowds,  commotions, 
and  tumults  of  the  world,  and  in  their  own  ex- 
perience prove,  that  "  It  is  good  for  a  man  that 
he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,  he  sitteth  alone, 
and  keepeth  silence — He  putteth  his  mouth  in 
the  dust,  if  so  there  may  be  hope.f '  May  our 
conversation  be  in  heaven,  and  our  language 
and  whole  demeanor  make  it  manifest  that  we 
have  been  with  Jesus. 

Eighth  mo.  4th.  I  returned  from  visiting  the 
families  of  Timahoe  meeting,  in  company  with 
Joseph  Williams,  wherein  a  divine  visitation 
seemed  to  be  renewedly  extended  to  them.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired,  that  they  may  duly  em- 
brace it,  to  come  up  in  their  duty,  and  to 
persevere  in  well-doing,  to  the  end  of  their 
days. 

Such  visits  among  our  friends,  under  divine 
influence,  are  of  service,  and  worthy  of  being 
often  performed,  as  tending  to  renew  the  bonds 
of  friendship,  in  the  truth ;  to  provoke  to  love 
and  good  works,  and  as  they  are  engaged  steadi- 
ly to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  frequently  prove  sea- 
sons of  renewing  of  strength  to  the  visitors, 
as  well  as  visited. 

Two  days  after,  viz.  the  6th  of  8th  mo.,  he 
set  forward  on  his  visit  to  the  Friends  of  Ul- 
ster province,  taking  his  way  by  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  Leinster  province,  held  at  Moate  j 
and  after  the  conclusion  thereof,  proceeded  to 
Oldcastle,  Ooothill  and  Castleshane,  in  each  of 
which  three  meetings  he  did  not  only  labor 
amongst  his  friends  in  their  public  assemblies, 
but  also  visited  them  in  their  several  families. 
From  Castleshane,  he  crossed  over  to  Lurgan, 
and  was  on  first  day  at  the  meeting  there,  it 
being  their  men's  and  women's  meeting.  At 
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that  meeting  I  met  him,  and  it  was  to  some  an 
edifying  season.  From  Lurgan,  he  went  to 
Raithfriland,  and  visited  the  families  belonging 
to  that  meeting.  From  thence  he  came  to  Lis- 
burn,  and  had  a  meeting  there,  next  day  at 
Hillsborough.  The  three  succeeding  days  were 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Ballenderry,  which  he 
attended,  and  had  acceptable  service  therein. 
The  following  week,  he  took  the  meetings  of 
Moyallen,  Lurgan,  Ballihagan,  and  Charle- 
mount,  in  succession,  visited  some  families,  and 
was  again  at  the  meeting  near  Charlemount,  on 
first  day  following,  which  he  observes  was  large, 
like  a  province  meeting.  He  continued  his 
course  from  thence  to  Antrim  quarter; and  as 
the  visiting  of  this  quarter  was  in  a  particular 
manner  impressed  as  a  duty  upon  his  mind,  he 
visited  the  meetings  thereof  thoroughly,  and 
all  or  most  of  the  families  of  Friends  therea- 
way. •  On  the  first  day,  he  was  at  Grange,  of 
which  he  writ  to  a  friend,  "  We  had  a  kind  of 
general  meeting  at  Grange  yesterday,  there 
being  at  it  Friends  from  Toberhead,Ballinacree, 
Clough,  Bally mena  and  Antrim,  and  I  think  it 
was  a  time  of  renewed  visitation  of  divine  fa- 
vor to  some.  That  we  may  dedicate  the  resi- 
due of  our  days  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  and 
his  people,  is  my  sincere  desire  for  us  both,  and 
and  many  more." 

He  spent  about  a  week  among  Friends,  in 
this  quarter.  But,  (as  I  recollect),  his  visit 
both  to  said  quarter  in  particular,  and  the  prov- 
ince in  general,  was  in  some  degree  cut  short 
by  the  arrival  of  our  friends  Thomas  Corbyn, 
John  Townsend,  and  Joseph  Roe,  from  Lon- 
don, John  Storer  from  Nottingham,  and  James 
Backhouse  from  the  county  of  Durham,  who 
came  over  in  consequence  of  an  appointment  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  to  visit  the  sun- 
dry meetings  of  discipline  in  this  nation.  Which 
visit  they  entered  upon  at  the  men's  and  wo- 
men's meeting,  for  that  purpose,  appointed  at 
Lisburn  the  10th  of  9mo.  this  year,  while  my 
brother  was  engaged,  in  the  neighboring  part 
of  Antrim  quarter.  This  induced  him  to  come 
over  to  that  meeting,  and  the  said  Friends  being 
very  desirous  that  he  should  be  in  Dublin,  at 
the  time  of  their  arrival  there,  in  the  course  of 
their  visit,  he  felt  easy  to  accompany  them  to 
Antrim,  and  from  thence  to  Lurgan ;  from 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Charlemount,  to  be 
at  the  men's  and  women's  meeting  there  on  first 
day,  and  Ballihagan  on  second  day.  My  brother 
staying  first  day  morning  meeting,  at  Lurgan, 
had  also  an  evening  meeting  at  Lisburn,  ap- 
pointed at  the  fifth  hour,  and  next  day  at  New- 
town. Fourth  day  following,  was  with  the 
English  friends,  at  the  men's  and  women's 
meeting  at  Lurgan,  and  the  next  day  came  with 
them  to  that  of  Lisburn,  held  at  Ballenderry. 
The  province  meeting  at  Lurgan,  succeeded  by 
appointment  on  sixth,  seventh  and  first  days, 
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over  winch  he  stayed,  and  after  that,  and  hav- 
ing a  meeting  at  Rathfriland,  in  the  market 
house,  one  more  at  Lurgan,  and  another  at  Moy- 
allen,  he  returned  to  Dublin. 

When  he  arrived  at  Dublin,  he  found  Thos. 
Dobson,  (from  near  Carlisle,  who  had  come  over 
under  a  particular  concern  for  that  service)  en- 
gaged in  a  visit  to  friends'  families  in  that  city ; 
upon  his  arrival,  he  joined  him  in  the  service, 
and  accompanied  him  to  ninety  families,  he 
having  visited  forty-six,  before  my  brother's 
return. 

And  in  about  three  months  after,  Matthew 
Johnson,  from  Corn  wood,  in  Northumberland, 
coming  to  the  aforesaid  city,  under  the  like 
concern,  (after  discharging  himself  in  the  same 
service  to  the  meetings  of  Lisburn  and  Ballen- 
derry),  my  brother  accompanied  nim  also  in 
Ms  visit  to  the  families  of  Friends  there.  Thus 
he  was  diligently  engaged,  most  part  of  his 
latter  days,  in  almost  a  continued  series  of  la- 
borious service  in  the  church,  either  at  home 
or  abroad. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


HINT  TO  MOTHERS — SPEAK  LOW. 

I  know  some  houses,  well  built  and  hand- 
somely furnished,  where  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
even  a  visitor.  Sharp,  angry  tones  resound 
through  them  from  morning  till  night,  and  the 
influence  is  as  contagious  as  measles,  and  much 
more  to  be  dreaded  in  a  household.  The  chil- 
dren catch  it  and  it  lasts  for  life — an  incurable 
disease.  A  friend  has  such  a  neighbor  within 
hearing  of  her  house  when  doors  and  windows 
are  open,  and  even  poll  parrot  has  caught  the 
tune,  and  delights  in  screaming  and  scolding, 
until  she  has  been  sent  into  the  country  to  im- 
prove her  habits.  Children  catch  cross  tones 
quicker  than  parrots,  and  it  is  a  much  more 
mischievous  habit.  Where  mother  sets  the  ex- 
ample, you  will  scarcely  hear  a  pleasant  word 
among  the  children  in  their  plays  with  each 
other.  Yet  the  discipline  of  such  a  family  is 
always  weak  and  irregular.  The  children  ex- 
pect just  so  much  scolding  before  they  do  any- 
thing they  are  bid ;  while  in  many  a  home, 
where  the  low,  firm  tone  of  the  mother,  or  a  de- 
cided look  of  her  steady  eye  is  law,  they  never 
think  of  disobedience  either  in  or  out  of  her 
sight. 

O  mothers,  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  culti- 
vate that  "excellent  thing  in  a  woman,"  a  low, 
sweet  voice.  If  you  are  ever  so  much  tired  by 
the  mischievous  or  wilful  pranks  of  the  little 
ones,  speak  low.  It  will  be  a  great  help  to  you 
to  even  try  to  be  patient  and  cheerful,  if  you 
cannot  wholly  succeed.  Anger  makes  you 
wretched  and  your  children  also.  Impatient, 
angry  tones  never  did  the  heart  good,  but  plenty 
of  evil.  Read  what  Solomon  says  of  them,  and 
remember  he  wrote  with  an  inspired  pen.  You 


cannot  have  the  excuse  for  them  that  they 
lighten  your  burdens  any ;  they  make  them  on- 
ly ten  times  heavier.  For  your  own  as  well  as 
your  children's  sake,  learn  to  speak  low, 
They  will  remember  that  tone  when  your  head 
is  under  the  willows.  So,  too,  would  they  re- 
member a  harsh  and  angry  voice.  Which  leg- 
acy will  you  leave  to  your  children  ? — N.  Y 
Chronicle. 


Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Indiana,  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Richmond,  Indi~ 
ana,  from  the  28fA  of  Ninth  month,  to  the 
1st  of  10th  month,  inclusive,  1863. 

1.  Reports  in  writing  from  all  our  Quarterly 
Meetings  were  produced,  which  inform  that 
Zachariah  Lowndes  and  others  were  appointed 
representatives  to  this  Meeting. 

2.  Our  Corresponding  Committee  produced 
Epistles,  addressed  to  this  Meeting,  by  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  York,  Genesee,  and 
Ohio,  Yearly  Meetings;  the  first  three  of 
which  were  read,  and  were  to  our  encourage- 
ment, and  afforded  renewed  evidence  that  this 
correspondence  between  the  different  Yearly 
Meetings  is  beneficial,  and  promotes  the  fel- 
lowship that  should  subsist  between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  Society. 

3.  To  produce  an  essay  of  an  Epistle  to 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  if  way  be  open  there- 
for, a  committee  was  appointed,  who  are  to  re- 
port to  a  future  sitting. 

4.  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  produced 
satisfactory  Minutes  of  its  proceedings  ;  and 
the  necessary  parts  of  them  were  directed  to 
be  recorded  with  the  Minutes  of  this  Meet- 
ing- 

5.  This  Meeting  being  informed  by  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  of  the  decease  of  two 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  lot  belonging  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  Richmond  ;  Robert  Mor- 
risson,  Isaac  Warner,  John  T.  Plummer  and 
William  Parry,  were  appointed  to  propose  to 
a  future  sitting,  suitable  Friends  for  that  ser- 
vice. 

6.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  propose 
the  names  of  Friends  for  members  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  the  ensuing  year,  and  di- 
rected to  .report  to  a  future  sitting. 

7.  The  Quarterly  Meetings  report  that  they 
have  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Meeting 
their  several  quotas  of  Yearly  Meeting  Stock, 
as  directed  last  year. 

8.  The  following  sums  were  reported  by  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  for  application  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  the  Concerns 
of  the  People  of  Color:  Miami,  $19  75; 
Whitewater,  $49  72;  Blue  River,  $1  90; 
making  for  that  purpose,  $71  37. 

9.  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting  also  reports, 
$172  50  for  building  school  houses,  and  $34  50 
for  the  purchase  or  publication  of  school  books. 
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Whitewater,  $10  for  school  houses,  and  $43  05 
for  books.  Blue  River,  $3  10  for  school  houses, 
and  $3  95  for  books — amounting,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  $195  60  for  building  school  houses,  and 
$81  50  for  the  purchase  or  publication  of  school 
books. 

10.  The  Corresponding  Committee  reported 
that  it  copied  and  forwarded  the  Epistle,  as  di- 
rected last  year. 

11.  The  representatives  proposed  Robert 
Hatton  for  Clerk,  and  Lewis  W.  Thomas  for 
Assistant  Clerk,  who  were  united  with  and  ap- 
pointed to  those  services. 

12.  The  Epistles  from  Genesee  and  Ohio 
Yearly  Meetings  were  now  read,  which  were 
encouraging  and  edifying  to  us. 

13.  The  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society 
introduced  the  Meeting  into  precious  exercise, 
and  a  desire  was  felt  to  prevail  that  Friends  in 
their  several  meetings  and  neighborhoods  might 
be  encouraged  to  greater  diligence  in  attending 
our  religious  meetings, — to  more  faithfulness 
in  maintaining  the  testimonies  of  the  Society, 
and  in  fulfilling  the  duties  that  devolve  upon 
us  as  the  professed  followers  of  the  blessed 
Master. 

14.  The  Committee  on  the  Concerns  of  the 
People  of  Color  reported  "  that  two  schools 
have  been  taught  in  Cambridge  City,  Incl.,  and 
vicinity.  The  average  attendance  of  one  was 
25 ;  of  the  other,  20.  Two  schools  have  been 
taught  in  Richmond,  Ind.  One  averaged  10, 
the  other  about  30,  in  daily  attendance.  Some 
of  the  committee  visited  the  schools,  and  were 
much  gratified  with  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 
particularly  those  in  Richmond,  who  evinced, 
by  their  orderly  behaviour  and  by  attention  to 
their  studies,  that  they  merited,  as  they  also 
received,  the  commendation,  not  only  of  the 
committee,  but  of  others.  The  committee  ad- 
vanced for  their  tuition  the  sum  of  thirty-six 
dollars.  We  would  recommend  the  subject  to 
the  further  attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Cornelius  Ratlife, 
Sarah  Vore. 
Ninth  month  29th,  1863." 
Which  report  was  satisfactory,  and  the  sub- 
ject continued  under  the  care  of  a  committee 
of  men  and  women  Friends. 

15.  The  Committee  on  Schools  reported  as 
follows : 

"  The  committee  has  paid  such  attention  to 
its  appointment  as  way  seemed  to  open  for. 
Schools  under  the  care  of  committees  appointed 
by  the  Monthly  Meetings  are  in  progress  at 
Wayuesville  and  Richmond,  and  one  was  kept 
three  months  at  Blue  River.  The  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Green  Plain  and  Fall  Creek  are 
about  erecting  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
schools  under  their  care.  The  committee  was 
encouraged  in  believing  that  the  subject  is  be- 


coming one  of  interest  to  many  Friends,  and  it 
would  propose  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
tinue its  labor  in  the  cause. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Robert  Hatton, 
Thomasin  W.  Branson. 

Ninth  month  2Sth,  1863." 

The  report  was  satisfactory,  and  the  Meeting 
united  in  continuing  its  care  of  the  subject, 
which  was  placed  in^charge  of  a  committee  of 
men  and  women  Friends,  who  are  to  report  to 
the  meeting  next  year.  Our  subordinate  meet- 
ings were  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  work, 
and  to  endeavor  to  comply,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  with  the  directions  of  our  discipline 
on  the  subject. 

16.  A  proposition  to  provide  for  the  more 
comfortable  accommodation  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, when  held  at  Richmond,  being  introduced ; 
after  deliberation  it  was  united  in  referring  the 
subject  to  a  committee,  who  are  to  examine  the 
same  in  its  various  bearings,  consider  what 
changes,  if  any,  they  may  think  proper  to 
make,  the  probable  expense  that  would  be  ne- 
cessary, and  report  to  the  Meeting  next  year. 

James  L.  Morrisson  was  re-appointed  Treas- 
urer. 

17.  The  fund  reported  by  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  for  the  purchase  or  publication  of 
school  books,  being  inadequate  to  the  purpose, 
our  subordinate  Meetings  were  directed  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  raise  a  sufficient  amount, 
pay  it  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Meeting,  and 
forward  an  account  of  the  same  in  their  reports 
to  the  Meeting  next  year.  The  Clerk  was  di- 
rected to  furnish  the  Quarterly  Meetings  with 
a  copy  of  this  Minute. 

18.  The  application  of  the  fund  for  the  pub- 
lication or  purchase  of  school  books,  to  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  raised,  is  left  with  the 
Committee  on  Schools ;  which  is  to  report  in 
this  particular  to  our  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

19.  Whitewater  Quarterly  Meeting  informed 
that  Hannah  Ballenger,  a  Minister,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Westfield  Monthly  Meeting,  departed 
this  life  the  14th  day  of  Ninth  month,  1862, 
aged  80  years,  10  months  and  21  days. 

20.  The  committee  appointed  to  essay  an 
Epistle,  produced  one,  which  it  proposed  should 
be  copied,  and,  with  the  appropriate  address, 
forwarded  to  each  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  correspond.  The  essay  being  read, 
was  approved  and  referred  to  the  Correspond- 
ing Committee,  to  copy  and  forward,  as  pro- 
posed, which  is  to  report  to  the  Meeting  next 
year. 

21.  Our  beloved  friend,  Benjamin  HalloweH, 
a  Minister,  very  acceptably  attended  the  sev- 
eral sittings  of  this  Meeting,  and  produced  a 
certificate  of  concurrence  from  Sandy  Spring 
Monthly  Meeting,  Maryland,  held  the  4th  of 
Third  month  last,  endorsed  by  Baltimore  Quar- 
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terly  Meeting,  held  the  9th  of  the  same  month. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  William  B.  Steer,  an 
Elder,  in  company  with  his  wife,  Louisa  Steer, 
acceptably  attended  the  several  sittings  of  this 
Meeting,  and  produced  a  Minute  of  concur- 
rence from  Fairfax  Monthly  Meeting,  Virginia, 
held  the  13th  of  Fifth  month  last. 

The  Clerk  was  directed  to  furnish  our  said 
Friends  respectively  with  a  suitable  extract 
from  this  minute. 

22.  Women  Friends  produced  a  returning 
Minute  for  our  beloved  friend,  Louisa  Steerr  a 
Minister,  who  is  acceptably  in  attendance  with 
them,  and  produced  a  certificate  of  concurrence 
from  Fairfax  Monthly  Meeting,  held  the  15th 
of  Fourth  month,  1863,  endorsed  by  Fairfax 
Quarterly  Meeting,  Virginia,  held  the  18th  of 
Fifth  month  last. 

The  Clerk  was  directed  to  sign  the  Minute 
prepared  by  Women  Friends. 

23.  Having  during  our  several  sittings,  felt 
the  cementing  influence  of  Christian  love  to 
solemnize  our  minds,  and  to  enable  us  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  meeting  in  much  har- 
mony and  fellow-feeling;  with  gratitude  to  the 
great  and  adorable  Giver  of  all  blessings, 
the  Meeting  concluded,  to  convene  at  Waynes- 
ville,  Ohio,  at  the  appointed  time  next  year,  if 
consistent  with  the  Divine  Will. 

Robert  Hatton,  Clerk. 


PRESSING  FORWARD. 

Satisfied  I  am  that  many  a  believer  lives  in 
the  cottage  of  doubt  when  he  might  live  in  the 
palace  of  faith.  We  are  poor  starving  things, 
when  we  might  be  fed ;  we  are  weak,  when  we 
might  be  mighty;  feeble  when  we  might  be  as 
giants  before  God ;  and  all  because  we  will  not 
hear  the  Master  say,  "  Rise  up,  my  love,  my 
fair  one,  and  come  away."  Now,  brethren,  is 
the  time  with  you,  after  the  season  of  trouble, 
to  renew  your  dedication  to  God.  Now,  be- 
loved, you  should  rise  up  from  worldliness  and 
come  away ;  from  sloth,  from  the  love  of  this 
world,  from  unbelief.  What  enchants  you  to 
make  you  sit  still  where  you  are  ?  What  de- 
lights you  to  make  you  as  you  now  are  ?  Come 
away  !  There  is  a  higher  life  ;  there  are  bet- 
ter things  to  live  for,  and  better  ways  of  seek- 
ing them.  Aspire  !  Let  thy  high  ambition  be 
unsatisfied  with  what  thou  hast  already  attained. 
This  one  thing  do  thou,  press  forward  to  the 
things  that  are  before. — Spur g eon. 


TEMPTATIONS  TO  DISHONESTY. 

•  There  are  temptations  to  dishonesty  that 
spring  from  extravagance.  Our  society  is  very 
vicious  in  its  whole  structure  in  this  regard. 
We  make  no  provision  for  the  respectability  of 
people  who  are  in  humble  circumstances.  We 
hold  out  inducements  to  them  to  live  beyond 


their  means.  In  European  society  people  that 
are  intelligent  and  refined  can  entertain  their 
friends  in  a  plain  room  with  plain  furniture, 
and  treat  them  to  a  plain  repast  and  nothing 
will  be  thought  of  it.  A  German  will  invite 
his  friends  to  come  and  see  him,  and  they  to- 
gether will  sit  in  common  fellowship  and  in 
pleasing  conversation,  and  make  their  feast  from 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water,  and 
there  will  be  no  thought  but  what  the  host  is 
respectable.  And  I  think  that  if  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  were  a  more  fre- 
quent meal,  there  would  be  less  dyspepsia.  In 
Europe  they  are  not  ashamed  to  live  plainly, 
even  for  economic  reasons ;  and  men  respect  each 
other  for  it.  But  in  American  society  we  have  a 
vicious  tendency  to  make  men  ashamed  to  live 
within  their  means.  They  say,  "  I  will  not 
have  company  unless  I  can  have  it  as  my 
neighbors  do."  They  are  slaves  to  other  peo- 
ple's opinions.  They  have  not  the  courage  to 
say,  u  This  is  my  place,  here  are  my  means, 
and  I  can  afford  to  entertain  my  friends  in  my 
own  way ;  but  if  they  cannot  come  to  see  me 
as  I  am,  they  need  not  come  at  all." 

Young  people  want  to  begin  further  along 
than  they  are  able  to.  They  want  to  keep 
house  as  twenty  years  of  successful  and  fruit- 
ful industry  only  have  enabled  men  to  do  it. 

They  measure  everything  on  the  pattern  of 
somebody  else.  There  is  a  want  of  self-respect 
founded  on  one's  good  breeding  and  fundamen- 
tal honesty.  And  extravagance  is  almost  inva- 
riably married  to  dishonesty. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OUR  PLAIN  DUTY. 

It  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  find 
the  "  Intelligencer  "  open  to  the  consideration 
of  so  important  a  subject  as  our  duty  nationally 
and  religiously  in  this  trial  hour  of  our  history. 
I  refer  to  the  duty  of  those  who  have  borne, 
and  still  bear,  a  testimony  against  all  war  and 
carnal  resistance ;  and  these  remarks  are  in- 
duced particularly  by  the  presentation  of  the 
views  of"N.  B./'  as  contained  in  numbers  16 
and  27. 

We  agree,  that  to  take  up  arms  at  all,  even 
in  the  present  engrossing  conflict,  is  wrong, 
and  must  be  declined  by  all  who  would  be 
faithful  followers  of  the  precepts  and  example 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  agree,  that  to  accept  a  substitute  to  fight 
for  us,  is  equivalent  to  committing  the  sin  our- 
selves. 

But  in  the  payment  of  the  commutation  fee, 
we  differ. 

Sec.  13  of  the  Conscription  Act  declares  : — 
"  The  drafted  person  may  pay  such  sum,  not 
exceeding  $300,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine, for  the  'procuration  of  such  substitute." 
Now  those  who,  from  conscientious  scruples; 
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decline  serving,  or  furnishing  substitutes,  and 
jet  willingly  give  government  the  means  to 
procure  such  for  them,  are  merely  going  a  step 
further,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  offer  of 
a  third  party,  a  government  agent,  to  procure 
the  substitute  ;  and  they  cannot  do  it  except 
by  compromising  principle. 

The  demand  made  by  the  government  is,  for 
a  human  being  to  serve  in  the  army;  and  not 
merely  for  money,  as  H  N.  B,."  has  it.  Human 
beings  must  be  supplied,  and  money  is  only  a 
means  for  their  procuration.  Any  one  tender- 
ing the  money,  tenders  a  human  being,  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  use  to  which  it  will  be  ap- 
plied accompanies  the  act.  It  is  thus  little  less 
than  a  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood. 

Where  the  money  is  tendered,  no  principle 
is  upheld;  no  living  protest  against  war  is 
offered,  and  no  seed  planted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men." 

The  government  has  no  more  right  to  this 
money  than  it  has  to  our  muscle.  Our  friend 
is  in  error  in  making  it  the  owner  of  all  pro- 
perty. The  very  basis  of  our  government  is 
the  right  to  life,  property,  and  conscience. 
And  the  debtor  and  creditor  relations  with  us 
are  controlled  by  the  one  decided  and  long 
affirmed  principle,  that  our  first  obligation  is  to 
the  Euler  of  the  Universe.  Government  does 
not  confer  property  upon  any  one,  as  a  bonus 
for  merely  living  under  it,  neither  can  it,  in 
equity,  deprive  any  one  of  property  in  special 
and  individual  cases,  except  for  criminal  of- 
fences. Our  refusal  to  take  any  part  in  war  is 
not  a  criminal  offence,  but  one  of  religious  faith 
and  conscience,  well  defined  and  professed  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years;  so  that  the  en- 
forcement of  any  penalty  for  upholding  such 
would  be  regarded  always  as  an  act  of  injustice 
and  barbarism.  And  although,  by  the  power 
of  force  and  authority,  the  penalty  may  be  ex- 
acted and  obtained,  it  becomes  only  the  gov- 
ernment right,  through  government  might,  and 
not  by  virtue  of  any  high  moral  equity. 

Therefore,  if  we  have  worked  for  and  hon- 
estly earned  property, — in  a  measure  created 
it, — we  own  it,  and  have  a  right  to  its  use  for 
all  proper  and  moral  purposes,  but  none  for  any 
other.  It  becomes  part  of  our  motive  power 
and  responsibility.  This  government  has  no 
I  moral  claim  to  it,  for  that  which  we  deem  im- 
;  moral  purposes ;  and  it  becomes  the  right,  in- 
deed the  duty,  of  property  holders,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  refuse,  but  not  forcibly  op- 
pose, the  demand ;  but  if  required  to  yield,  to 
do  so,  with  protest,  charity,  and  prayer. 

To  answer  the  query, — "  Is  the  money  due  ?" 
most  unhesitatingly,  no  !  If  personal  or  agency 
service  is  not  due, — and  this  is  an  undisputed 
!  fact, — the  money,  as  the  representative  of  either 
or  both,  is  not  due.  Public  testimony  has  been 


rendered  unto  the  world,  by  a  course  of  life 
that  proves  the  non-resistant  principle.  Not 
only  has  it  been  professed,  but  practised.  And 
here  we  may  learn  a  lesson,  by  asking  the  ques- 
tions, Have  we  faithfully  lived  it  ?  Have  we 
acted  upon  the  non-combative  1  Have  we  de- 
clined to  trade  and  traffic  in  war  goods,  for  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  ?  Have  we  refused  po- 
sitions of  honor  and  emolument,  under  the  war 
power  ?  If  we  have,  and  have  done  so  because 
of  conscientious  convictions,  there  is  neither 
personal  service  nor  the  money  representative 
of  it  due  for  direct  war  purposes  ;  and,  by  pay- 
ing it,  we  violate  the  Decalogue,  the  Beati- 
tudes, and  all  the  precepts  and  examples  of 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  "  And  every  one  who 
holds  such  principles  and  yet  does  either, 
throws  additional  burdens  upon  those  who  are 
faithful. 

In  yielding  willing  obedience  to  this  demand 
of  the  government,  we  do  not  merely  recognize 
its  power,  for  that  is  not  the  object;  otherwise 
we  might  go  a  little  farther,  and  fight.  But 
we  do  it  to  save  ourselves,  because  we  fear  the 
consequences,  and  have  not  courage  to  bear  our 
testimonies  to  the  end,  even  if  to  sacrifice  and 
martyrdom.  We  do  it — if  we  have  the  money 
— without  a  struggle,  and  in  a  measure  volun- 
tarily. We  do  it  (mark  the  plea)  to  enjoy  the 
right  of  conscience  !  But  such  a  right,  or  such 
a  conscience,  as  can  be  purchased  with  money 
and  for  an  advertised  price,  is  not  worth  hav- 
ing; for  having  such,  and  having  it  thus,  is 
not  enjoying  it.  It  is  a  commodity  at  will, — 
put  up  for  a  price,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

We  are  thus  in  every  way  a  contracting  par- 
ty with  the  war.  We  exercise  a  positive  influ- 
ence for  its  support.  We  are  accountable  in 
the  fullest  meaning  of  the  term.  We  sacrifice 
every  right  of  conscience, — the  mind  and  its 
intelligence, — the  heart  and  its  affections, — the 
soul  and  its  aspirations, — all  are  compromised, 
shackled,  and  deeply  contaminated  ! 

Experience  is  a  good  teacher,  and  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  the  payment  of  the  com- 
mutation fee,  either  by  the  drafted  party  or  his 
pretended  friends,  is  one  of  the  most  weakening 
acts  to  one's  conscience,  and  one  of  the  saddest 
strokes  to  a  principle  or  a  testimony. 

We  have  three  positions  to  examine  :  Firstly, 
we  must  see  if  the  demand  is  just — which  we 
here  decide  is  not.  Hence  the  payment  be- 
comes voluntary.  Secondly,  we  must  look  to 
the  use  to  which  it  will  be  applied  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  effect  upon  the  party  paying  it; — all  of 
which  we  can  but  determine  to  be  injurious. 

"  N.  quotes  the  giving  of  tribute  to 

Csesar,  under  the  recommendation  of  Jesus,  as 
a  reason  why  the  $300  should  be  paid.  There 
is  a  wide  difference.  In  the  instance  referred 
to  there  was  no  test  of  conscience,  and  no  re- 
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ligious  principle  involved.  Tribute  was  de- 
manded in  common  with  all.  There  is  a  marked 
distinction,  between  tribute  and  commutation 
money. 

Tribute  is  an  annual  or  stated  sum  of  money 
or  other  valuable  thing  paid  to  a  nation,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  some  favors,  or  for  its  main- 
tenance by  virtue  of  established  law  or  treaty. 
Or  simply  a  stated  tax,  levied  by  a  government 
upon  all  its  subjects;  whereas,  commutation  is 
an  exchanging  or  bartering,  or  the  substitution 
of  a  less  for  a  greater  penalty,  a  bargaining  for 
an  exemption  from  something ;  and  employed 
in  special  and  not  in  general  cases. 

We  may  very  properly  pay  tribute  as  compre- 
hending taxes,  duties  and  excise,  stamps  and 
notes  ;  for  they  are  levied  on  all  alike,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  business  or  property. 
It  is  general  in  its  character,  and  not  confined 
to  individuals  for  unexpected  and  special  rea- 
sons, as  in  the  case  of  conscription.  Tribute 
money  may  involve  nothing  of  conscience;  it 
relieves  from  no  particular  suffering  different 
from  all  others  in  the  community.  It  is  a  regu- 
lar, expected,  and  legitimate  payment ;  while 
to-  pay  commutation  is  to  presuppose  the  pur- 
chase of  some  favor  or  advantage, — to  exchange 
one  condition  for  another  more  agreeable, — 
to  commute  some  suffering.  A  very  easy  mode, 
indeed,  for  those  who  have  the  means;  and 
when  admitted  as  proper,  as  in  the  paper  we 
are  considering,  a  very  comfortable  course  to 
avoid  imbruing  their  hands  in  blood. 

But  we  can  no  more  do  this,  than  we  can  pay 
tithes  and  similar  taxes ;  for  they  involve  the 
conscience.  They  were  found  oppressive  in 
days  gone  by,  and  our  fathers  firmly  objected  to 
their  payment.  We  have  received  the  rich  in- 
heritance of  their  martyrdom.  Let  us  not  be 
unmindful  of  it,  or  unworthy  transmitters  of  the 
legacy  to  our  children. 

The  respect  paid  to  these  principles  is 
strengthening.  It  is  not  likely  our  Govern- 
ment ever  intended  to  make  those  suffer  who 
were  truly  and  religiously  conscientious  against 
war ;  notwithstanding  laws  have  been  framed  so 
as  to  exempt  none  for  such  reason,  that  it  might 
offer  no  loop-hole  for  pretenders ;  though  we 
are  deeply  pained  that  any  consideration  should 
prevent  a  proper  provision  being  made  in  behalf 
of  those  thus  divinely  impressed,  especially 
when  paying  a  marked  deference  to  the  physical 
relationship  of  our. people.  Indeed,  this  ne- 
glect can  but  be  regarded  as  a  sad  commentary 
upon  the  light  of  the  19th  century,  and  the 
high  moral  professions  of  the  nation. 

The  late  decision,  that  the  money  must  be 
paid  by  such  drafted  person,  or  the  amount 
made  a  lien  against  the  Society  of  which  he  may 
be  a  member,  will  tighten  the  cord  and  inten- 
sify the  test. 

In  view  of  the  recent  proclamation  of  our 


President,  and  the  impending  draft,  individuals  1  ho 
and  societies  will  be  sorely  tried.  It  might  1  y 
seem,  under  some  circumstances,  to  almost  im-  ,  ^ 
peril  the  existence  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  , 
Certain  it  is,  that  either  their  principles  must  * 
live,  because  of  tested  strength  and  real  worth, 
or  they  must  die,  and  with  them  the  Society  ^ 
itself,  as  a  true  religious  body. 

If  its  members  are  drafted,  who  are  not  able 
to  pay  the  amount,  even  if  willing,  then  the 
Society  either  will  have  to  pay  it,  or  have  it  ™ 
taken  under  protest.    May  we  not  hope  it  will  to 
be  able  to  withstand  the  trial ;  or,  rather,  may  |< 
we  not  have  the  higher  hope,  that  each  indi-  ^ 
vidual,  whether  a  member  of  the  Society  in  ^ 
spirit  or  in  form,  will  stand  by  the  non-resist- 
ance principle  without  leaning  upon  any  Society,  w 
even  though  it  should  cost  him  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty or  of  life  itself  ? 

Remember,  God  will  not  put  more  upon  us 
than  we  are  able  to  bear. 

We  want,  however,  no  pretended  conscientious 
scruples,  no  cowardly  conversions,  no  non-re- 
sistant pleas,  only  when  overpowered  and  forced 
to  submission.  We  want,  as  the  most  beautiful 
and  purest  position,  u  every  one  to  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  Intending  no 
conflict  with  Sec.  25  of  the  Conscription  Act, 
which  would  inflict  punishment  upon  those  who 
M  wilfully  dissuade  from  the  performance  of 
military  duty,"  we  shall  hope  never  to  lose  our 
charity  for  those  who  differ,  but  earnestly  en- 
courage all  to  uphold  the  true  Christ-like  prin- 
ciples of  non-resistance,  because  we  love  so  fer- 
vently our  whole  country,  and  are  so  deeply 
concerned  for  the  present  and  future  happiness 
of  it,  and  our  countrymen;  and  because  we  feel 
that  such  a  position  is  full  of  Christian  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  It  means  nothing  idle  or  in-  ' 
different,  but  comprehends  and  demands  at  once 
every  effort  of  moral  power  to  remove  the  causes  j 
of  war,  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  suffering 
humanity,  wherever  found,  without  hesitating  I 
to  ask  the  question,  how  came  they  so?  Thus  j 
adopting,  as  our  plain  duty,  the  sweet  spirit  of 
love  and  practical  goodness.  A.  H.  L. 

Phila.,  Uth  mo.  Ulh,  1863. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  5,  1863. 


An*  account  was  lately  published  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers,  of  a  man  who  had  attained  to 
an  old  age,  who  attributed  his  "  success  in  life," 
his  equanimity,  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment,  to 
having  early  formed  the  resolution  of  doing 
each  day  the  most  disagreeable  duty  first. 

When  a  boy  he  was  indolent  and  self-indul- 
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$ent,  and  the  suffering  resulting  from  these 
labits,  caused  him,  as  he  grew  up,  to  form 
he  resolution  alluded  to,  to  which  he  adhered 
he  remainder  of  his  life.  Any  one  who  will 
nake  the  experiment  will  soon  find  thephiloso 
>hy  of  the  rule,  in  its  effect  upon  the  charac- 
er.  The  desire  which  is  natural  to  every 
ne  of  doing  that  which  it  is  pleasant  to  do, 
rill,  if  indulged  in,  cause  the  unpleasant 
uties  to  be  deferred;  and  as  more  time  is 
kely  to  be  occupied  in  the  former,  the 
itter  are  often  entirely  neglected,  and  day 
fter  day  these  unperformed  duties  are  accu- 
lulated.  A  vague  sense  of  discomfort  and 
ressure  is  thus  produced  ;  and  not  only  this, 
ut  the  character  at  last  degenerates  into  fee- 
leness  and  a  want  of  resolution  to  meet  the  in- 
stable trials  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
}eady  adherence  to  the  rule  in  question,  pro- 
uces  a  feeling  of  strength  and  self-satisfaction 
hich  will  cause  all  the  duties  of  the  day  to  be 
ell  performed,  and  at  its  close  a  lightness  and 
jrenity  favorable  to  every  innocent  enjoyment, 
adeed,  it  seems  as  though  one  of  the  conse- 
uences  of  such  a  steady  course  of  mental  dis- 
ipline  would  be  to  make  unpleasant  duties 
feasant,  and  to  cairn  and  moderate  the  mind 

i  the  pursuit  of  mere  enjoyment. 

— — .  <»»  .  

Married,  at  the  residence  of  Pemberton  Borton, 
vesham,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  on  Fourth-day 
Ith  mo.,  1863,  according  to  the  order  of  the  So- 
ety  of  Friends,  Benjamin  Borton,  of  Fulton  Co., 
hio,  to  Elisabeth  Wright,  of  the  former  place. 

Died,  on  the  7th  of  3d  mo.,  1863,  at  the  residence 
'  Thomas  Wright,  Woodbaron,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va., 
»hn  W.  Reynolds,  of  New  York,  in  the  31st  year 
his  age. 

 ,  on  the  20th  inst.,  Anne  Wharton,  daughter 

William  and  Deborah  F.  Wharton,  in  the  30th 
ar  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Spruce  Street 
3nthly  Meeting. 


FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
The  Library  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
lia,  has  established  a  Lyceum,  designed  to  furnish 
tional  amusement  and  instruction,  during  the  en- 
ing  winter.  These  meetings  are  intended  specially 
r  the  young,  but  it  is  hoped  they  will  not  be  neg- 
ated by  the  older  members  of  our  Society,  who 
ay.  profit  by,  mingling  with  their  younger  Friends, 
lile  their  presence  will  add  dignity  to  the  occa- 
>n. 

Those  young  men  from  the  country  who  are 
iced  in  the  city  for  the  acquisition  of  business 
owledge,  are  particularly  invited  to  avail  them- 
Ives  of  this  means  of  appropriating  an  even- 
y  in  the  week,  it  is  hoped,  both  profitably  and 
reeably. 

Lectures  on  topics  of  general  interest  will  be  de- 


livered, and  time  wiii  be  allowed  for  remarks,  the 
reading  of  literary  contributions  and  essays,  and 
the  exhibition  of  specimens,  or  experiments,  &c. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  signing 
the  list  of  members,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Lyceum,  but  all  members  of  the 
Society  shall  be  admitted  to  the  meetings. 

The  meetings  will  commence  on  Second-day,  7th 
of  Twelfth  month,  at  the  Library  Room,  Friends' 
Meeting-house,  Race  Street,  when  a  lecture  will  be 
delivered  by  Edward  Parrish. 

Subject: — Vegetable  Groivth  and  Structure. 


Tor  friend's  Intelligencer. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Library  Association  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia . 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Libra-' 
ry  Association  of  Friends,  in  thus  present- 
ing their  annual  report,  embodying  the  condition 
of  the  institution  during  the  twenty-ninth  year 
of  its  existence,  feei  a  peculiar  satisfaction  at 
the  position  it  now  occupies,  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  organizations  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

And,  although  established  by  them,  it  is  not 
confined  exclusively  to  their  members.  A  glance 
at  the  record  of  our  visitors  shows  a  number, 
not  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
have  been  admitted  gratuitously  to  equal  privi- 
leges with  them.  This  extension  of  its  benefits 
has  to  be  limited  to  such  a  number  as  our  col- 
lection of  books,  our  accommodation  for  visitors, 
and  the  state  of  our  finances  will  warrant.  Any 
attempt  to  accomplish  more  than  would  be  ju- 
dicious on  these  points  would  mar,  rather  than 
advance,  for  all  parties  the  benefits  contemplated 
by  its  establishment.  Were  it  not  for  this  con- 
sideration they  would  gladly  open  its  doors  to 
every  honest  seeker  after  truth  and  knowledge 
who  might  apply. 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  ten  individuals  using 
the  library  during  the  past  year,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  were  females,  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety  were  males,  while  of  the  entire  number 
about  one  hundred  are  not  in  membership  with 
Friends,  and  it  is  estimated  that  eighty  are  be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  a  few 
under  ten  years.  The  Librarian  reports  "  the 
deportment  of  visitors  generally  correct,  and  a 
disposition  mostly  manifested  to  attend  to  the 
rules  and  regulations."  Also,  that  three  books 
are  out  over  time,  and  it  is  not  known  that  any 
have  been  lost  during  the  past  year;  together 
with  the  gratifying  information  of  the  constant 
use  of  the  juvenile  works,  and  although  this 
demands  their  renewal  from  time  to  time,  it  is 
no  cause  of  regret,  as  we  have  ever  looked  upon 
this  as  an  important  feature  in  our  library. 

In  the  origin  of  this  concern  Friends  were 
• 

active  and  zealous  for  its  advancement,  but  a 
decrease  of  energy  appears  to  have  been  expe- 
rienced for  some  time  until  about  the  close  of 
the  year  1849,  when  renewed  interest  was  mani- 
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fested,  and  the  appeals  to  Friends  for  an  ad- 
vance in  their  voluntary  contributions  were  cheer- 
fully responded  to.  Since  that  time  the 
number  of  volumes  has  rapidly  increased,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  the  use  of  the  library 
has  correspondingly  increased,  until  the  com- 
mittee now  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  the 
following  exhibit : 

The  use  of  the  Library  during  the  past  year 
has  been  as  follows  : 

During  the  first  six  months,  viz.,  from  the 
Tenth  month  last  to  the  Third  month,  both  in- 
clusive, there  were  loaned  to  an  aggregate  of 

772  Females,,  2043  books. 

619  Males,  1680  " 

Making  a  total  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-three  volumes  loaned  during  that 
period. 

Luring  the  last  six  months,  viz.,  from  Fourth 
month  1st  to  Tenth  month  1st,  inclusive,  there 
were  loaned  to  an  aggregate  of 

471  Females,  1081  books, 

419  Males,   979  « 

Making  a  total  of  two  thousand  and  sixty  vol- 
umes loaned  during  that  period.  Showing,  when 
combined,  that  there  have  been  loaned  during 
the  year, 

3124  volumes  on  1243  applications  of  females. 
2659       "  1038  «  males. 

Or  a  circulation  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-three  volumes  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  which  is  an  increase  of  six  hundred 
and  eight  over  the  circulation  of  last  year. 

The  increase  of  the  Library  during  the  past 
year  has  been  two  hundred  and  ninty-two  vol- 
umes, comprising  two  hundred  and  nine  works, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  were  do- 
nations, making  the  whole  number  of  books  now 
in  the  Library  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty,  classified  as  follows : 

Abridged  and  Juvenile,...   1   910 

Scientific,   734 

Religious,   1267 

Voyages  and  Travels,....   624 

History  and  Biography,   1012 

Miscellaneous,   1303 

Catalogues  of  which,  completed  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  can  be  procured  of  the  Librarian  at 
the  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents. 

It  is  seldom  the  committee  introduce  the 
names  of  donors  of  books  into  their  Annual 
Report,  but  they  believe  the  valuable  contribu- 
tion by  our  friend  Richard  Price  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  volumes  will  justify  an  especial 
allusion  to  this  addition  to  the  Library;  and 
they  are  willing  to  remind  Friends  generally, 
that  such  practical  tokens  of  remembrance  are 
always  acceptable. 

It  requires  no  stipulated  sum  to  constitute  a 
member  of  our  Library  Association.  Any 
friend  contributing  such  an  amount  annually  as 
his  or  her  means,  and  the  interest  felt  in  the 


Institution  may  dictate,  is  acknowledged  as  sue) 
And  although  we  appeal  to  Friends  who  a: 
able,  thus  to  encourage  and  sustain  it,  we  c 
not  demand  a  subscription  as  the  condition 
the  use  of  the  Library,  it  being  strict 
gratuitous. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  settled  to  the  91 
inst.  makes  the  following  exhibit : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  settlement,  218 

Received  from  subscriptions,        .  282 

«       •<        fines,        .       .  5 


EXPENDITURES. 

Cash  paid  for  New  Books,  $115 
»      "    Rebinding  Books,  15 

Librarian's  salary,  and  assist- 
ance rendered  Librarian,     .  99 

Insurance  on  Books,      .        .  8 

Incidental  expenses,  including 
Printing  and  distributing  An- 
nual Report,  Notices,  &c,   .    35  35 

Commissions  for  collecting 

Subscriptions,     .       .       .    28  25 


$506  1  b 

14 
15 

50 

25 


-301  6 
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Balance  due  the  Association, 

It  may  be  well  once  more  to  remind  our  coi 
tiibutors  that  our  balances  are  always  made  U 
before  the  publishing  season  commences,  ai 
any  amount  that  may  be  then  on  hand  is  ve* 
soon  reduced.  Yery  few  desirable  books  ha* 
been  published  during  the  past  year,  to  whic 
fact  are  we  in  part  unwillingly  indebted  for  tt 
present  state  of  our  finances. 

The  Committee  regret  that  no  addition  durii! 
the  past  year  has  been  made  to  our  collectic 
of  ancient  records  and  curiosities. 

The  Committee  unite  in  proposing  the  nam 
of  Thomas  Ridgway  for  Clerk  and  Macphera 
Saunders  for  Treasurer  of  the  Association  tl 
ensuing  year. 

The  first,   second   and   third  volumes 
Friends7  Intelligencer  are  wanted  to  comple 
our  sett,  and  the  Committee  would  be  thankf 
for  information  where  they  can  be  procured. 

The  Library  is  now  open,  as  heretofore, 
Fourth  and  Seventh-day  evenings,  for  the 
commodation  of   Friends   generally,  and 
Seventh-day  afternoons  for  the  exclusive  accor 
modation  of  females.   Entrance  from  Fifteen 
Street. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  Tenth  month,  1863. 
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He  that  understands  not  his  employmei 
whatever  else  he  knows,  must  be  unfit  for 
and  the  public  suffer  by  his  inexpertness 
Penn. 
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From  The  Scientific  American. 
J      THE  GREAT  WORKS  OF  THE  PERIOD* 

jMany  years  ago  a  work  was  published  in 
I  ris,  the  exact  title  of  which  has  escaped  our 
Collection ;  to  the  best  of  our  belief  it  was 
Wonders  of  the  year  3,000."    In  this  book 
ire  humorous  illustrations  representing  the 
)gress  of  the  world  up  to  that  period  and  the 
rvellous  things  mankind  would  be  enabled 
perform  through  the  aid  of  machinery,  &o. 
aong  other  engravings  there  was  one  of  a 
ge  mortar  from  which  two  bombs  chained  to- 
iler were  issuing.   In  each  bomb  two  placid 
uls  were  seated  smoking  (as  was  quite  natu- 
I,  and  reading  the  papers  as  they  journeyed 
idly  through  the  air.    Another  engraving 
•resented  an  individual  with  a  locomotive  on 
h  foot  making  seveti  league  strides  over  the 
ntry,  and  enjoying  the  scenery  with  his 
ids  in  his  pocket.     As  we  have  not  yet 
deved  the  30th  century,  it  is  hardly  wise  to 
diet  as  impossible  the  forecasting  of  the 
mch  work,  and  while  the  busy  inventors  of 
day  have  not  as  yet  turned  their  attention 
mooting  men  through  the  air  in  bomb  shells, 
capitalists  and  energetic  people  of  the  period 
re  taken  hold  of  mighty  works  calculated  to 
n  up  commerce  and  extend  the  bonds  of  hu- 
jiirci  jo  brotherhood  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Rail- 
made  I  |ds,  telegraph  lines,  canals,  on  stupendous 
les,  are  either  projected  or  going  forward 
n  |h  such  promptness  that  there  would  seem 
fab  be  no  part  of  the  habitable  globe  to  be  left 
lo  wU  Sodden  by  the  feet  of  men,  and  no  wilder- 
js,  however  savage  or  forbidden,  to  be  left 
olate  and  uncultivated. 
B(yj  pile  Suez  Canal,  intended  to  connect  the 
I  jditerranean  Sea  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  which 
been  so  long  delayed  from  various  causes, 
at  length  been  taken  up  again  by  parties 
yAmg  themselves  "  the  Universal  Company  of 
Suez  Maritime  Canal."   The  exclusive  priv- 
e  of  forming  this  company  was  granted  by 
late  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  a  French  Engineer; 
capital  stock  amounts  to,  $40,000,000,  in 
3  pfi  of  $100  each;  the  Pasha  investing  to 
amount  of  $18,000,000.    The  works  are  to 
sompleted  in  six  years,  the  Egyptian  govern- 
^  Jit  to  have  a  claim  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  net 
its  of  each  year.    The  canal  itself  is  to  be 
ty  miles  long,  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
and  twenty  feet  below  low  water  level  in 
Mediterranean  Sea. 


and 
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AMERICAN  CANALS. 

The  immense  cost  of  this  enterprise, 
pared  with  the  Erie  Canal  for  instance, 
ht  not  be  understood,  if  the  fact  of  deepen- 
or  rather  making  supports  at  either  end  of 
5i{|rere  not  taken  into  consideration.  The  Erie 
al,  with  its  various  feeders,  is  nearly  five 
s  the  length  of  the  Suez  Canal,  being  four 
dred  and  twenty-four  miles  and  a  half,  and 


its  entire  cost  is  only  a  fraction  above  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  other.  The  Suez  Canal,  as 
we  have  said,  is  to  cost  $40,000,000.  The  to- 
tal cost  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  set  down  at  $41,- 
873,738.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
cast  a  glance  over  the  other  great  works  of  this 
character  in  the  United  States.  Next  in  ex- 
tent to  the  Erie  Canal  comes  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal,  from  Evansville,  Indiana,  to  the 
State  line  of  Ohio,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  miles ;  and  next,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal, 
which  connects  the  Ohio  river  at  Portsmouth 
with  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland.  The  length  of 
the  latter  is  three  hundred  and  seven  miles. 
Its  dimensions,  however,  are  much  less  than 
those  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  width  being  only 
forty  feet  and  the  depth  four  feet.  The  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  is  the  next  most  im- 
portant work  of  this  character  in  this  coun- 
try, though  of  late  years  it  has  been  permitted 
to  fall  into  decay.  It  extends  from  the  Poto- 
mac, at  Georgetown,  to  the  Cumberland  mines, 
in  Maryland,  the  original  design  of  extending 
it  to  the  Ohio  river  not  having  been  carried 
out.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  miles  and  a  half,  and  its  cost 
ten  and  a  half  millions.  The  James  river  and 
Kanawha  Canal,  in  Yirginia,  connecting  these 
two  rivers,  is  also  a  very  important  work.  Its 
length  is  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles, 
and  its  cost,  $6,136,280.  Since  the  Eebellion 
broke  out  there  have  been  reports  of  the  sale 
of  this  work  by  the  State  to  a  French  company ; 
but  the  exact  facts  of  the  case  are  not  easily  to 
be  got  at  just  now.  The  total  length  of  canals 
in  the  United  States  may  be  set  down  at  about 
four  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  which,  at 
the  average  cost  of  the  Erie  Canal — say  $100,- 
000  per  mile — would  represent  a  total  outlay  of 
$450,000,000." 

SHIP  CANAL  FROM  THE  MISSISSIPPI  TO  LAKE  MICHIGAN. 

The  Ship  Canal  Convention  which  assembled 
in  Chicago  in  June  last,  dispersed  without  com- 
ing to  any  satisfactory  decision.  The  plans  pro- 
posed are ; — 

"  L  To  make  a  slack  water  navigation  of  the 
Illinois  and  Des  Plaines,  and  to  enlarge  the 
present  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  to  such  di- 
mensions as  shall  admit  of  the  passage  of  gun- 
boats and  of  the  largest  class  of  Mississippi 
steamers  to  the  lakes. 

2.  To  enlarge  the  locks  of  the  Erie  and 
Oswego  canals  of  New  York  to  such  dimensions 
as  shall  pass  an  iron- clad  gunboat  twenty-five 
feet  wide  and  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  draw- 
ing not  less  than  six  feet  and  six  inches  of 
water. 

"The  cost  of  the  first  project  would  be  about 
thirteen  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  second  about  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  project  came  within  a 
few  votes  of  being  carried  out  at  the  last  ses- 
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sion  of  Congress,  and  a  more  determined  and 
probably  successful  effort  will  be  made  in  its  fa- 
vor at  the  approaching  session." 

THE  RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"  In  this  connection,  a  glance  at  the  extent 
of  the  railroad  system  of  this  country  is  not 
inappropriate.  There  were,  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1862,  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
thirty- three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  miles  of  rail-road  in  actual  operation,  and 
seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  miles  in  course  of  construction,  making  an 
aggregate  of  fifty-one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  miles ;  the  cost  of  which  is  set 
down  at  the  enormous  figure  of  eleven  hundred 
and  ninety- two  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars :  a  sum  of 
money  which  would  go  near  liquidating  our  na- 
tional debt.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
tent of  lines  actually  operated  was  the  result  of 
the  previous  ten  years'  enterprise;  for  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1852,  our  railroad  system  only 
represented  a  length  of  ten  thousand  and  nine 
hundred  miles.  The  single  State  of  New  York 
has  (exclusive  of  city  lines)  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ten  miles  of  railroad.  The  total 
cost  of  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  railroads  of  this  State  (inclusiue  of  city 
roads),  is  given  in  last  year's  annual  report  of  the 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  at  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  millions  of  dollars ;  and  their  ag- 
gregate earnings  for  the  preceding  year  at 
twenty-nine  millions  five  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars." 

TUNNELING  THE  ALPS. 

u  One  of  the  most  stupendous  works  ever  un- 
dertaken in  connection  with  railroad  building- 
is  the  tunneling  of  the  Alps,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  communications  between  Piedmont  and 
Savoy.  The  tunnel  passes  beneath  what  is 
known  as  the  Frejus  ridge,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mont  Cenis,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It 
has  an  average  depth  of  about  a  mile  below  the 
surface,  and  is  to  be  about  eight  miles  in  length. 
The  height  is  nineteen  feet  and  the  width 
twenty -five.  As  shafts  a  mile  in  depth  were 
out  of  the  question,  the  tunnel  has  been  worked 
from  the  extremities  alone.  Scientific  expedi- 
ents have  been  resorted  to,  to  supply  the  work- 
men with  air,  which  is  forced  into  iron  reser- 
voirs, and  made  useful  also  in  working  the  bo- 
ring machines.  The  mode  of  operation  of  these  i 
borers  is  thus  described  :  Six  of  them,  having  > 
an  edge  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Z,  with  the ; 
machinery  for  driviug  them  forward,  six  reser- 
voirs, containing  water,  which  is  forced  in  a 
constant  jet  into  the  whole  while  the  boring  is 
being  performed,  and  a  gas  apparatus,  are 
mounted  on  a  railroad  carriaage  frame  and  sent 
in.  The  whole  works  in  a  heading  eleven  feetj 
six  inches  by  eleven  feet.    It  drives  holes  in  j 


the  rock,  varying  from  two  to  three  feet, 
about  twenty  minutes.  These  holes  can 
bored  either  horizontally,  vertically  or  obliq 
ly.  As  many  as  eighty  are  sometimes  drb 
in  the  face  of  the  rock,  but  all  are  not  char^ 
with  powder,  the  object  in  making  most  of  tb 
being  merely  to  facilitate  the  breaking  uj 
the  rock  when  the  powder  explodes  in 
others.  When  the  holes  are  bored  the  mach 
is  drawn  back  upon  the  rails  to  a  distance 
about  fifty  yards.  Great  wooden  door3 
then  shut  to  guard  against  injury  to  the 
chinery  or  workmen,  and  the  holes  are  fil 
with  powder,  which  is  ignited  by  means  < 
fuse.  There  are  two  blasts  every  twenty-f 
hours.  It  requires  a  long  time  to  get  rid 
the  foul  gases  produced  by  the  explosion 
to  remove  the  debris — from  an  hour  to  f 
and  a  half  hours — so  that  but  slow  progresj 
made.  Not  more  than  five  feet  of  tunnel 
can  be  done  daily,  from  each  side,  at  wh 
rate  it  would  take  ten  years  to  finish  it.  ] 
machines  are  being  made  which,  it  is  suppos 
will  expedite  the  work  about  one-third,  so  t 
six  years  may  suffice  to  see  it  completed, 
estimated  cost  is  three  millions  of  dollars, 
sides  of  the  Mout  Cenis  tunnel  are  lined  w 
the  excavated  stone,  and  the  roof  with  bi 
work.  The  walls  are  vertical  and  the 
semicircular.  The  lining  is  carried  aboui 
foot  below  the  roadway,  and  makes  a  miter  j( 
with  the  rock,  so  as  to  convert  the  substrat 
into  .a  natural  invert.  A  little  over  a  mile 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  tunneling  is  finish 
The  tunnel  will  have  a  continuous  gradient, 
ling  from  the  Savoy  end  toward  Italy  at  the  j 
of  oae  in  five  hundred.  The  approaches 
rather  steep,  being  about  one  in  fifty  on  one  j 
and  one  in  forty  on  the  other.  The  heigh 
the  tunnel  above  the  sea  is,  at  its  Italian 
trance,  4,331  feet." 


THE  HOOSIC  TUNNEL. 


"The  Hoosic  Mountain,  lying  between 
Connecticut  and  the  Hudson  rivers,  in  Ma 
chusetts,  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  A 
or  the  Pyrenees ;  and  yet  the  tunnel  on  i 
Troy  and  Greenfield  road  falls  little,  if  at 
short  of  either  the  Mont  Cenis,  or  the  inter 
tional  tunnel  of  the  Aldrides.    Like  those 
cannot  be  worked  by  the  ordinary  method 
sinking  shafts,  on  account  of  the  height  of 
mountain,  but  has  to  be  opened  from  eil 
end.    It  is  four  and  a  half  miles  in  lenji 
and  its  internal  dimensions  are  fourteen 
eighteen  feet.     The  material  through  wr. 
it  is  cut  is  mica  slate.    In  1854  the  Stat 
Massachusetts  authorized  a  loan  of  its  credi 
the  company  for  the  execution  of  the  worl 
two  millions  of  dollars,  the  bonds  to  be  delive 
monthly,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  for  every 
eal  foot  excavated." 
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TELEGRAPHS  IN  ASIA. 

he  great  Capitals  of  Asia  are  being  woven 
this  network  of  telegraphs.    Madrus,  Bom- 
Calcutta,  Singapore,  Cochin  China,  Can- 
Pekin,  Japan  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  are 
file  drawn  close  to  the  commercial  centres  of 
ope  and  America.    The  Island  of  Java  had 
aen  hundred  miles  of  telegraph  in  operation 
m|1853,  and  had  fourteen  offices  open;  the 
ness  done  for  the  year  amounted  to  twelve 
isand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  des- 
hes.    Thus  is  civilization   being  spread 
igh  the  remotest  and  most  benighted  re- 
s  of  the  earth,  by  an  agency  in  ignorance  of 
ch  all  the  buried  generations  lived  and  died, 
the  first  practical  test  of  whose  power  was 
e  within  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  trans- 
don  of  the  message  of  an  American  Presi- 
de t  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  in  1844/' 


Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  WEEK. 
!P(  |ie  week  is  past,  the  Sabbath  dawn  comes  on, 
fest — rest  in  peace — thy  daily  toil  is  done, 
ad  standing,  as  thou  standest  on  the  brink 

a  new  scene  of  being, — calmly  think 
|  what  is  gone,  is  now,  and  soon  shall  be 
5  one  that  trembles  on  Eternity. 
>r,  sure  aa  this  now  closing  week  is  past, 
>  sure  advancing  time  will  close  thy  last: 
ire  as  to-morrow  shall  the  awful  light 
the  Eternal  morning  hail  thy  sight. 
^  >irit  of  God  !  on  this  week's  verge  I  stand, 
aeing  the  guiding  influence  of  thy  hand  ; 
lat  hand  which  leads  me  gently,  kindly,  still, 
)  life's  dark,  stony,  tiresome,  thorny  hill, 
lou,  thou,  in  every  storm  hast  shelter'd  me 
meath  the  wing  of  thy  benignity : 
thousand  graves  my  footsteps  circumvent, 
ad  I  exist  thy  mercy's  monument ; 
thousand  writhe  upon  a  bed  of  pain, 
ive— and  pleasure  flows  through  every  vein  ; 
ant,  o'er  a  thousand  wretches  waves  her  hand  ; 
circled  by  ten  thousand  mercies  stand. 
)w  can  I  praise  thee.  Father?  how  express 
j  debt  of  reverence  and  thankfulness, 
debt  that  no  intelligence  can  count, 
hile  every  moment  swells  the  vast  amount, 
^r  the  week's  duties  Thou  hast  given  me  strength, 
ad  brought  me  to  its  peaceful  close  at  length  ; 
ad  here  my  grateful  bosom  fain  would  raise 
fresh  memorial  to  thy  glorious  praise. 

Bowring. 


Selected. 

No  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill, 
The  tangled  bank  below  was  still; 

No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem, 
No  ripple  from  the  water's  hem. 

The  dusk  of  twilight  round  us  grew, 
We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew; 

For,  from  us,  ere  the  day  was  done, 
The  wooded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 

But  on  the  river's  farther  side 
We  saw  the  hill-tops  glorified, — 

A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 
A  dream  of  day  without  its  glare. 


With  us  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom  : 
With  them  the  sunset's  rosy  bloom  ; 

While  dark,  through  willowy  vistas  seen, 
The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

From  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod 
We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God, 

Whose  light  seemed  hot  of  moon  or  sun. 
We  spake  not,  but  our  thought  was  one. 

We  paused,  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  dear  ones  gone  before  ; 

And  stilled  our  beating  hearts  to  hear 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear ; 

Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  night; 
The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light; 

Through  their  green  gates  the  sunshine  showed, 
A  long  slant  splendor  downward  flowed. 

Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled, 
It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold  ; 

And  borne  on  piers  of  mist,  allied 
The  shadowy  with  the  sunlit  side  ! 

M  So,"  prayed  we,  "when  our  feet  drew  near 
The  river,  dark  with  mortal  fear, 

"  And  the  night  cometh  chill  with  dew, 
0  Father  1 — let  tby  light  break  through  ! 

M  So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide, 
So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide  ! 

"  So  let  the  eyes  that  fall  on  earth 
On  thy  eternal  hills  look  forth  ; 

*'  And  in  thy  beckoning  angels  know 
The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below  !" 

—  Whittier. 


SICKNESS   NOT  CAUSELESS. 

There  never  can  be  disease  without  a  cause ; 
and  almost  always  the  cause  is  in  the  person 
who  is  ill ;  he  has  either  done  something  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  done,  or  he  has  omitted 
something  which  he  should  have  attended  to. 

Another  important  item  is,  that  sickness  does 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  come  on  suddenly ;  as 
seldom  does  it  thus  come,  as  a  house  becomes 
enveloped  in  flames  on  the  instant  of  the 
fire  first  breaking  out.  There  is  generally  a 
spark,  a  tiny  flame,  a  trifling  blaze.  It  is  so 
with  disease,  and  promptitude  is  always  an  im- 
portant element  of  safety  and  deliverance.  A 
little  child  wakes  up  in  the  night  with  a  dis- 
turbing cough,  but  which,  after  a  while  passes 
off,  and  the  parents  feel  relieved;  on  the  sec- 
ond night  the  cough  is  more  decided  ;  the 
third  it  is  croup,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  the 
darling  is  dead  ! 

Had  that  child  been  kept  warm  in  bed  the 
whole  of  the  day  after  the  first  coughing  was 
noticed,  had  fed  lightly  and  got  abundant 
warm  sleep,  it  would  have  had  no  cough  the 
second  night,  and  the  day  after  would  have 
been  well. 

An  incalculable  amount  of  human  suffering 
and  many  lives  would  be  saved  every  year  if 
two  things  were  done  uniformly.    First,  when 
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any  uncomfortable  feeling  is  noticed,  begin  at 
once,  trace  the  cause  of  it,  and  avoid  that  cause 
ever  after.  Second,  use  means  at  once  to  re- 
move the  symptom ;  and  among  these,  the 
best,  those  which  are  most  universally  available 
and  applicable,  are  rest,  warmth,  abstinence,  a 
clean  person  and  pure  air.  When  animals  are 
ill,  they  follow  nature's  instinct,  and  lie  down 
to  rest.  Many  a  valuable  life  has  been  lost  by 
the  unwise  effort  of  the  patient  to  "  keep  up," 
when  the  most  fitting  place  was  a  warm  bed 
and  a  quiet  apartment. 

Some  persons  attempt  to  "  harden  their  con- 
stitutions;'  by  exposing  themselves  to  the  causes 
which  induced  their  sufferings,  as  if  they  could, 
by  so  doing,  get  accustomed  to  the  exposure, 
and  ever  thereafter  endure  it  with  impunity. 
A  good  constitution,  like  a  good  garment  lasts 
the  longer  by  its  being  taken  care  of.  If  a  fin- 
ger has  been  burned  by  putting  it  in  the  fire, 
and  is  cured  never  so  well,  it  will  be  burned 
again  as  often  as  it  has  been  put  in  the  fire  ;such 
a  result  is  inevitable.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  hardening  one's  self  against  the  causes  of 
disease.  What  gives  a  man  a  cold  to-day  will 
give  him  a  cold  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day, 
and  the  next.  What  lies  in  the  stomach  like  a 
heavy  weight  to-day  will  do  the  same  to-mor- 
row )  and  not  in  a  less  degree,  but  a  greater ; 
and  as  we  get  older,  or  get  more  under  the  in- 
-fluence  of  disease,  lesser  causes  have  greater 
ill  effects  ;  so  that  the  older  we  get,  the  greater 
need  is  there  for  increased  efforts  to  favor  our- 
selves, to  avoid  hardships  and  exposures,  and  be 
more  prompt  in  rectifying  any  ';  symptom,"  by 
rest,  warmth  and  abstinence. — Ball's  Jour- 
nal. 

COVER  YOUR  VINES  AND  PLANTS. 

The  advice  cannot  be  too  often  given  to  all 
who  cultivate  vines  and  plants,  as  to  their  pro- 
tection through  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
We  have  found,  after  a  good  many  years  of  ex- 
perience, that  there  is  no  mode  of  guarding  all 
vines  and  plants  not  entirely  hardy,  against  our 
occasionally  severe  winters,  as  laying  them 
down  and  covering  them  with  soil.  Of  course 
we  mean  those  which  can  be  so  treated.  The 
covering  should  not  be  more  than  two  to  four 
inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing 
laid  down.  If  too  much  earth  is  used,  the 
buds,  from  the  heat  of  the  ground  in  March, 
may  burst  too  early,  and  may  be  damaged  by  a 
late  frost  when  taken  up,  which  should  rarely 
be  done  before  the  first  of  April.  All  young 
Grape-vines  should  be  laid  down,  though  it 
will  prove  of  great  benefit,  in  our  judgment,  to 
all  grape  vines,  young  or  old,  hardy  or  otherwise, 
to  prune  them  and  lay  them  down  and  cover  them 
with  a  few  inches  of  soil.  All  Raspberry  canes 
should  be  pruned  and  laid  down ;  so  should 
Roses  that  are  liable  to  damage  from  the  frost. 


Strawing-up  roses  and  other  deciduous  flo? 
and  shrubbery,  as  it  is  usually  done,  that 
binding  them  as  tightly  almost  as  a  pole,  is 
more  injurious  to  them  than  no  protectioi 
all.  Where  strawing-up  is  resorted  to. 
should  be  applied  only  on  the  side  expose 
the  sun. 

All  flower  borders  should  have  a  good  co1 
ing  of  stable  manure — horse  manure  be 
very  good  for  this  purpose.  In  the  spring 
long  stuff  should  be  raked  off,  and  the 
forked  in.  It  will  not  only  protect  the  r< 
against  injury  during  the  winter,  but  the  pis 
will  appear  in  the  spring  greatly  invigora 
and  the  flowers  will  be  much  more  abundi 
and  prove  of  much  higher  colors  and  grei 
beauty.  Even  leaves,  straw,  debris  of 
kind;  or,  if  there  be  nothing  else,  a  sli 
covering  of  soil  will  be  of  good  service. 

We  trust  that  no  one  who  values  the  thi 
about  his  premises  here  referred  to,  will  n 
lect  this  brief  advice — and  now  is  the  time 
attend  to  it — at  least  not  later  than  the  last 
this  month. 


111!, 


PRESERVING  CUT  FLOWERS. 

It  is  a  point  of  much  interest,  as  to  the  I 
method  of  preserving  cut  flowers  for  a  lengtll  )o 
time  in  water,  the  idea  generally  preval 
being  that  a  frequent  change  of  water  is 
best  thing  to  secure  that  end.  The  most  s 
cessful  method  is  to  cut  off  half  an  inch  01 
inch  of  the  stem  that  has  been  in  the  water, 
cording  to  the  length  of  it.  This  will  again  o] 
the  pores  that  have  become  closed  with  gin 
ous  matter  that  has  exuded  from  the  stem  wl 
first  cut ;  the  pores  being  stopped  very  oftenl 
fore  the  stem  is  placed  in  the  water,  frequei; 
occasions  rapid  withering.  But  cutting  the  1 
torn  of  the  stem,  the  moisture  immediately  \  ^ 
gins  to  flow  upwards  and  the  branch  soon  rec 
ers  its  vigor.  The  stems  of  flowers  are  also  1 
quently  kept  in  water  till  the  bottom  begim 
rot  and  decay ;  these,  if  cut  above  such  deca; 
part,  will  also  recover  again,  and  when  plat 
in  fresh  water  will  frequently  continue  fresh 
some  time  afterward.  Flowers  bought  in  sto 
and  markets  are  often  dried  at  the  bottom  bef 
restored  again  to  the  water ;  the  bottom  of 
stems  of  these  should  therefore  be  always 
before  being  immersed  again  in  water.  Spi 
mens  of  plants  coming  from  a  long  distance 
frequently  much  withered  when  they  arrr 
they  should  therefore  be  enclosed  at  the  bott 
in  wet  moss,  tied  around  them  before  they 
packed  in  a  box  or  basket.  If  they  arrive  mx 
withered,  the  best  way  of  recovering  them  ii 
cut  the  bottom  of  the  stem  or  branch,  and  pL 
their  ends  in  about  an  inch  of  water  in  the  b 
torn  of  a  pan  or  other  suitable  vessel 
sprinkle  a  little  water  upon  their  leaves. 
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THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 


6  A.  M 

9  A.  M. 

!  12  M. 

1  3  P  M. 

CO 

Mean. 

Wind. 

1  23 

35 

37 

46 

47 

44 

420 

N.  W. 

1  24 

43 

47 

49 

51 

50 

48-0 

N.  E. 

nf  25 

50 

48 

47 

49 

45 

48-0 

N.  W. 

lil  26 

34 

36 

43 

44 

41 

39-6 

W. 

4  |  27 

32 

34 

46 

49 

45 

41-2 

w. 

e|  28 

43 

48 

50 

52 

51 

49  0 

s.  w. 

Jl  29 

49 

45 

44 

44 

40 

46-6 

N.  W. 

'Mean  of  the  week 44-5. 
Same  time  last  year  42-3. 
Rain  during  the  week  5  8  of  an  inch. 

Homer  Eachus. 


silent,  dreary  drag,  and  if  he  does  not  by  con- 
sulting with  them,  and  asking  for  and  talking 
over  with  them  their  plans  and  suggestions,  and 
by  proper  commendation,  encourage  them  to 
better  efforts  in  the  future,  why  should  he 
be  surprised  to  learn  some  morning  that  his 
son  had  become  tired  of  the  farm,  and 
stepped  out "  to  try  the  broad  untried  world 
outside  ? 

How  many  fathers,  whose  boys  leave  home 
just  as  soon  as  they  can,  might  justly  blame  only 
their  own  reserve  for  the  sons'  discontent. 
Boys  are  very  much  like  men,  and  how  can  they 
be  contented  and  happy  while  working  day  after 
day  in  silence,  only  when  the  parental  mouth  is 
opened  to  reprimand  some  error  of  omission  or 
commission  ?  No  one  wonders  that  the  slaves  of 
the  South  are  not  contented,  and  do  not  feel  an 
interest  in  their  work  ;  and  many  a  farmer 
treats  his  boys,  as  far  as  companionship  is  con- 
cerned, just  as  if  they  were  slaves.  He  does 
not  do  this  because  he  does  not  love  his  boy. 
lough  it  seems  so  to  the  child ;  but  he  has 
put  away  childish  things  "  so  far  that  he  does 
not  appreciate  the  feelings  of  youth,  and  then 


A  WORD  IN  BEHALF  OF  FARMERS7  SONS. 

Farmers,  did  you  ever  think  what  a  lonesome 
iiness  farming  can  be,  and  often  is,  made  for 
mr  boys,  just  by  your  unsociability  ?  Do  you 
Ik  with  your  sons  as  you  go  to  and  from  and 
die  at  work  ?    Or  do  you  work  in  dreary,  un- 

leered  silence,  unless  a  neighbor  chances  to  I  the  boy  is  his  own,  and  he  does  not  feel  under 
le  along  or  help  you  a.day,  and  then  suddenly  any  social  obligations  to  him.    I  verily  believe 
[cover  the  faculty  of  speech  and  flow  of  spirits  ?  that  boys  who  u  live  out 19  will  average  to  be 
you  know  your  boy's  subjects  of  thought  ?  more  contented,  and  to  have  more  reason  to  be 
pet  plans  ?  and  would  he  confide  to  you  or  contented,  than  farmers'  boys  who  live  at  home, 
Ivise  with  you  about  any  new  plan  or  idea  ?  so  far  as  companionship  with  and  commendation 

from  the  father  is  concerned. 

Let  anyone  observe  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
or  still  better,  observe  carefully  his  own  boys, 
and  he  will  at  once  be  convinced  there  is  here 


you  complain  that  your  son  11  takes  no  in 
}t "  in.  your  work,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
m  take  no  interest  in  his  plans  for  pleasure 
id  profit?    Do  you  help  him  make  bis  "  bow 
id  arrow,"  or 


his  u  trucks,"  or  his  sled  ?  or  a  great  evil,  and  one  to  be  especially  observed 
s  he  have  to  construct  these  out  of  your  sight  in  the  farming  community.  People  who  labor 
d  enjoy  them  by  stealth,  for  fear  of  receiving  hard  are  apt  to  become  cold  and  reserved.  The 
reprimand  from  you  for  this  waste  of  time  ?  work  of  the  farmer  is  usually  very  suggestive  of 
you  commend  his  good  endeavors,  or  do  you  the  most  pleasant  and  instructive  interchange  of 
primand  him  on  every  slight  occasion  without  words,  and  in  the  quiet  monotony  of  hoeing  one 
y  manifestation  of  your  appreciation  of  his  hill  after  another,  the  father  forgets  that  the 

son  is  not  as  old  as  himself,  with  a  lifetime  of 
recollections  for  his  mind  to  feed  upon. 

Think  of  this  thing,  father,  and  observe  your 
son's  conduct,  and  if  you  find  that  he  feels  any 


ligence  at  other  times  ? 
There  is  nothing  so  terribly  discouraging  as 
is  perpetual  fault-finding  without  any  com- 
endation,  and  yet,  who  cannot  call  to  mind 

y  fathers  who  so  rarely  commend  their  sons,  I  more  confidence  that  he  shall  find  sympathy  and 


lat  it  is  thought  to  be  said  ironically  when  by 
laace  a  word  of  satisfaction  with  their  conduct 
uttered.  Farmers'  boys  feel  this  more  from 
le  fact  that  they  are  almost  constantly  with 
leir  fathers.  They  cannot,  like  village  boys, 
neet  companions  at  night  after  their  work  is 
me,  and  "  have  a  good  time,"  nor  can  they 
rery  few  days  see  some  show,  fireman's  parade, 
|  r  entertaining  curiosity,  that  may  serve  them  for 
ibjects  of  thought  when  at  work  in  silence 
ihe  farm  is  their  world,  and  if  the  farmer  does 


encouragement  and  assistance  from  any  one  else 
than  from  you,  your  duty  to  him  as  a  lather  has 
Maine  Farmer. 


not  been  discharged. 


LABOR  OF  ORIGINAL  THINKING. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  his  work  on  "  Mind 
and  Matter,"  states  that  a  man  may  be  en- 
gaged in  professional  matters  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  daily,  and  suffer  no  very  great 
inconvenience  beyond  that  which  may  be 
traced  to  bodily  fatigue.  The  greater  part  of 
t  try  hard  to  make  himself  the  companion  of  I  what  he  has  to  do  (at  least  it  is  so  after  a  cer- 
3  bojs,  to  not  only  seem,  but  to  be  interested  tain  amount  of  experience)  is  nearly  the  earne 
whatever  interests  his  sons,  to  make  the  hours  as  that  which  he  has  done  many  times  before, 
work  a  "  pleasant  sociable  time,"  instead  of  a  land  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  course.  He 
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uses  not  only  hiB  previous  knowledge  of  facts, 
or  his  simple  experience,  but  his  previous 
thoughts,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had 
arrived  formerly;  and  it  is  only  at  intervals 
that  he  is  called  upon  to  make  any  consider- 
able mental  exertion.  But  at  every  step  in 
the  composition  of  his  philosophical  works 
Lord  Bacon  had  to  think  5  and  no  one  can  be 
engaged  in  that  whieh  requires  a  sustained  ef- 
fort of  thought,  for  more  than  a  very  limited- 
portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Such  an 
amount  of  that  kind  of  occupation  must  have 
been  quite  sufficient  even  for  so  powerful  a 
mind  as  that  of  Lord  Bacon.  .Mental  relaxa- 
tion after  severe  mental  exertion  is  not  less 
agreeable  than  bodily  repose  after  bodily  labor. 
A  few  hours  bona  fide  mental  labor  will  ex- 
haust the  craving  for  active  employment,  and 
leave  the  mind  in  a  state  in  which  the  subse- 
quent leisure  (which  is  not  necessarily  mere 
idleness)  will  be  as  agreeable  as  it  would  have 
been  irksome  and  painful  otherwise. 

Mere  attention  is  an  act  of  volition.  Think- 
ing implies  more  than  this,  and  a  still  greater 
and  more  constant  exercise  of  volition.  It  is 
with  the  mind  as  it  is  with  the  body.  When 
the  volition  is  exercised  there  is  fatigue ; 
there  is  none  otherwise ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  will  is  more  exercised,  so  is  the  fatigue 
greater.  The  muscle  of  the  heart  acts  sixty 
or  seventy  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  muscles 
of  respiration  act  eighteen  or  twenty  times  in 
a  minute,  for  seventy  or  eighty,  or  in  some 
rare  instances  even  for  a  hundred  successive 
years;  but  there  is  no  feeling  of  fatigue. 
The  same  amount  of  muscular  exertion,  under 
the  influence  of  volition,  induces  fatigue  in  a 
few  hours. 

ANGLO-SAXON  WEDDINGS. 
Not  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  did  wo- 
men obtain  the  privilege  of  choosing  or  refus- 
ing their  husbands.  Often  they  were  betrothed, 
as  children,  the  bridegroom's  pledge  of  mar- 
riage being  accompanied  by  a  "  security,"  or 
<£  wed,"  whence  comes  the  word.  Part  of  the 
wed  always  consisted  of  a  ring,  placed  upon  the 
maiden's  right  hand,  and  there  religiously  kept 
until  transferred  to  the  other  hand  at  the  later 
nuptials.  Then,  also,  were  repeated  the  mar- 
riage vows  and  other  ceremonies,  out  of  which 
those  now  prevailing  have  grown.  The  bride 
was  taken  "  for  fairer,  for  fouler,  for  better,  for 
worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,"  and  promised  to 
be  "  buxom  and  bonny  "  to  her  future  husband. 
At  the  final  ceremony,  the  bridegroom  put  the 
ring  on  each  of  the  bride's  left-hand  fingers  in 
turn,  saying  at  the  first,  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,"  at  the  second,  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Son,"  at  the  third,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  and  at  the  fourth,  "  Amen."  Then 
also  the  father  gave  to  his  new  son  one  of  his 


daughter's  shoes,  in  token  of  the  transfer 
authority  which  he  effected,  and  the  bride  w 
at  once  made  to  feel  the  change  by  a  tap 
a  blow  on  the  head  given  with  the  shoe.  Tl 
husband,  on  his  part,  took  an  oath  to  use  h 
wife  well.  If  he  failed  to  do  so,  she  mig: 
leave  him,  but  by  the  law  he  was  allowed  oo 
siderable  license.  He  was  bound  in  honor  I 
bestow  on  his  wife  and  his  apprentices  mod 
rate  castigation."  We  have  nothing  to  she 
the  exact  amount  of  castigation  held  modern 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but  one  old  Welsh  la 
decides  that  three  blows  with  a  broomstick  \ 
"  any  part  of  the  person,  except  the  head  "  is 
fair  allowance,  and  another  provides  that  tl 
stick  be  no  longer  than  the  husband's  arm,  nt 
thicker  than  his  middle  finger.  Prior  to  tl 
seventh  century  a  wife  might  at  any  time  I 
repudiated  on  proof  of  her  being  either  barrel 
deformed,  silly,  passionate',  luxurious,  rud 
habitually  drunk,  gluttonous,  very  garrulou 
quarrelsome,  or  abusive. —  Thrubb's  Ang\ 
Saxon  House. 


ITEMS. 

A  Locomotive  Engine  will  carry  200  tuns  at 
cost  of  fuel  scarcely  exceeding  the  cost  of  corn  at 
hay  which  a  pack  mule  consumed,  before  the  loci 
motive  .was  invented,  in  conveying  a  load  of  thri 
hundred  weight  an  equal  distance.  The  same  di 
ference  of  cost  would  be  saved  the  community  1 
using  steam  engines  upon  city  railroads  instead  i 
horaes,  and  every  saving  of  cost  is  so  much  capit 
set  free  to  employ  more  labor,  and  add  to  the  geo 
ral  accumulation  of  wealth. 

A  curious  observation  respecting  the  rapidity 
eagles  in  their  flight  has  just  been  made  by  a 
eller  crossing  the  Grison  Alps.    An  eagle,  in  iyi) 
from  one  mountain  peak  to  another,  at  a  heigh 
8,000  or  9,000  feet,  performed  the  distance  of 
miles  in  five  minutes. 

India-rubber  can  be  dissolved  by  several  subst 
ces  which  evaporate  and  leave  it  in  a  solid  cot 
tion.  Naphtha,  turpentine,  and  benzole  are  solvei 
but  the  latter  is  preferable  on  account  of  it  hai 
a  more  pleasant  odor  than  the  other  two. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  no  essential  cha: 
in  the  Flour  market.    Sales  of  fresh  ground  e 
family  at  $7  75  a  $8  per  bbl.     The  sales  to 
trade  range  from  $5  50  for  low  grade  superfine, 
to  $11  for  fancy  lots.    The  market  is  nearly  bare 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  meal. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  in  light  demand  and  rather  dn 
Sales  of  5,000  bushels  fair  and  prime  Pennsylval 
and  Southern  Red  at  $1  63  a  $1  66  per  bushel,  at 
White  at  $1  80  a  $2  03.  Rye  commands  $1  i 
per  bushel.  Corn  is  in  demand,  with  sales  at  $1  29 
$1  21.  Oats  continue  in  request  at  86  a  87  ceal 
Last  sale  of  Penna.  Barley  at  $1  40,  and  of  Malt 
$1  70. 

Seeds.— Cloverseed  is  scarce  and  in  demand  I 
$7  a  $7  50  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  dull  rft  $11 
a  $2  75  per  bushel.  Small  sales  of  Flaxseed  < 
$3  05  per  bushel. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  GOUGH. 
(Concluded  from  page  612.) 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  repeated  visits  of 
his  kind,  which  divers  other  Friends  from  dis- 
nt  parts,  as  well  as  those  above-mentioned, 
rom  the  fresh  and  lively  impressions  of  duty, 
ave   been  engaged  in  to  Friends,   in  the 
liferent  quarters  of  this  nation;  leaving,  or 
ubmitting  to  be  detained  from  every  near  con- 
exion  in  life,  to  labor  amongst  us,  in  the  work 
f  the  Gospel,  not  only  in  public,  but  from 
ouse  to  house and  often  in  the  clear  opening 
f  our  states,  under  the  influence  of  truth, 
ven  as  from  man  to  man,  it  should  affect  every 
isiderate  mind,  with  humbling  sensations  of 
ankfulness,  to  our  beneficent  Creator,  for  his 
nbounded  loving- kindness,  and  mercy  to  us, 
a  people,  under  the  view  that  although  the 
rofessors  of  truth,  many  of  them  (one  going 
his  farm,  and  another  to  his  merchandize,) 
ve  slighted  repeated  calls,  and  excused  tbem- 
lves,  from  the  necessary  preparation,  for  ad- 
ittance  to  the  marriage-supper,  he  hath  not 
et  given  charge  to  his  servants,  to  go  the 
nes  and  high  ways,  to  call  in  others ;  but  is 
'11  causing  us  to  be  striven  with,  in  close  and 
arching  labor.    May  the  serious  considera- 
on  hereof  so  impress  our  minds  as  to  produce 
oly  resolution,  to  turn  to  him  that  smiteth  us. 
nd  in  reality,  to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Re- 
aembering  the  day  of  our  visitation  hath  its 
ssigned  period,  in  the  determination  ofhisun- 
aarchable  wisdom,  who  hath  declared  *  my 


spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that 
he  also  is  flesh."* 

On  the  3d  day  of  9th  mo.,  1778,  he  set  for- 
ward on  a  journey,  to  visit  his  friends  in  the 
province  of  Munster,  making  his  way  pretty 
directly  through  the  county  of  Carlow,  to  Clon- 
mel,  where  he  commenced  his  visit  to  said 
province,  being  there  on  a  First-day,  at  their 
two  meetings.  On  Second-day  he  writes,  "  Not 
suiting  for  any  public  meeting  hereaway,  being 
the  time  of  their  assizes,  we  were  at  nineteen 
Friends'  houses,  and  had  good  opportunities  in 
several  of  them,"  So  proceeding,  he  had  meet- 
ings in  course,  at  the  following  places,  viz  : 
Cashel,  Garryroan,  Limerick,  Cork,  on  First- 
day,  the  two  public  meetings,  and  a  third,  with 
divers  Friends  in  the  evening  at  Joseph  Gar- 
ratt's ;  on  Second-day  he  went  to  Bandon,  ac- 
companied by  several  Friends,  and  back  to 
Cork ;  was  at  their  meeting  on  Third-day,  and 
after  it,  at  the  men's  meeting;  on  Fourth-day 
to  Youghal,  to  a  meeting  appointed  at  five 
o'clock  that  evening,  stayed  their  week-day 
meeting  next  day,  and  after  it  returned  to  Cork, 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  From  thence  by 
Garryroan,  and  Clonmel,  to  Waterford,  where 
his  visit  terminated.  He  fell  in  with  the  meet- 
ings of  Forest,  county  of  Wexford,  Carlow  and 
Rathangan,  in  his  way  from  Waterford  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  for  Leinster  province,  heW 
at  Edenderry,  the  4th  of  10th  month,  and 
from  thence  returned  home. 


*  Gen.  vi.  3. 
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He  continued  at  and  about  home,  for  near 
eleven  months,  for  just  at  the  same  time  of  the 
succeeding  year,  viz :  the  2d  of  9th  month, 
1779,  he  left  home,  to  go  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Edenderry,  and  thence  by  Moate  and 
Ballimurry,  he  made  his  way  into  Ulster  pro- 
vince again ;  being  at  Oldcastle  on  First-day, 
the  10th  of  9th  month.  From  thence  to  a 
meeting  at  Coothill,  which  was  a  large  crowded 
meeting,  several  of  the  town's  people,  I  sup- 
pose coming  in.  From  Coothill,  he  came  to 
Castleshane,  thence  to  Moyallen,  and  attended 
the  week-day  meeting  at  Lurgan,  which,  he 
says,  was  a  large  and  good  meeting.  The  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Lisburn  succeeding,  he  at- 
tended it,  and  after  that  was  at  meetings  at 
Rathfriland,  Moyallen,  Ballinagan,  and  near 
Oharlemount  successively.  At  this  last  meet- 
ing, he  joined  in  the  visit  to  the  families  of 
Friends,  and  in  company  with  some  Friends  of 
of  that  meeting,  performed  the  said  visit  thor- 
oughly, spending  therein  near  two  weeks,  al- 
though closely  engaged  day  by  day.  After  this 
service,  he  visited  the  meetings  of  Antrim 
quarter,  and  the  rest  of  the  meetings  of  the 
province  in  course,  finishing  his  service,  at  the 
province  meeting  at  Lurgan,  the  29th  and  30th 
of  the  10th  month. 

The  next  service  I  find  him  engaged  in,  was 
a  visit  to  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Mountme- 
lick,  and  Edenderry  ;  in  his  letter  to  me  dated 
1st  month,  1780,  he'writes,  "  In  the  very  cold 
weather,  which  we  have  had,  I  visited  all  the 
particular  meetings  of  Mountmelick  and  Eden- 
derry Monthly  Meetings,  and  though  I  could 
not  but  lament  the  state  of  many  careless  pro- 
fessors, yet  I  had  good  satisfaction  in  discharg- 
ing my  duty  therein. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  'year,  he  made 
another  excursion  through  some  parts  of  Lein- 
ster  province,  and  as  far  as  Waterford.  And 
about  the  same  season,  as  the  two  past  years, 
viz  :*on  or  about  the  22d  of  8th  month,  1780, 
he  set  out  again,  on  a  visit  to  Friends,  in  the 
proyince  of.  Munster.  In  his  first  day's  jour- 
ney his  guide  dropped  his  saddle-bags,  whereby 
being  deprived  of  necessary  change  of  linen, 
&c,  for  the  journey  before  him,  I  was  told  it 
put  him  to  a  stand  whether  to  proceed  or  return 
home ;  and  also  upon  seriously  considering  the 
grounds  he  set  out  on,  and  the  validity  of  his 
commission ;  and  upon  consulting  the  oracle  in 
his  own  breast,  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that 
he  must  go  forward,  if  his  life  went  for  it.  And 
to  the  grounds,  or  motive  of  his  journey,  the 
first  meeting  he  had,  was  at  Mountmelick,  from 
whence  he  writ,  U  We  had  a  good  meeting  here 
to-day,  which  seemed  as  afresh  seal  to  my  com- 
mission, and  makes  me  strongly  desire  I  may 
be  preserved,  to  attend  singly  to  my  duty,  and 
faithfully  discharge  it."  From  Mountmelick, 
he  went  by  Roscrea,  Birr,  and  Kilconinmore,  to 


the  province  meeting  for  Munster,  which,  by 
the  account  he  gave,  was  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  that  was  remembered  in  that  place, 
many  Friends  from  Leinster  attending  it ;  and 
further,  "The  kind  Father  and  Author  of  all 
our  mercies,  favors  my  mind,,  with  the  sweet 
sense  of  his  divine  love,  and  a  desire  to  follow 
and  serve  him,  who  is  a  rich  rewarder  of  all  his 
faithful  servants."  Here  being  requested  by 
Friends,  to  forward  the  family  visit,  he  con- 
sented, therein  following  the  pointings  of  duty. 
On  the  Fourth-day,  after  the  province  meeting, 
in  conjunction  with  divers  Friends  of  that  pro- 
vince, he  entered  upon  this  exercising  service  ; 
his  succeeding  labors  in  this  and  the  following 
service,  may  be  best  understood  from  extracts 
from  his  own  letters,  written  to  his  wife,  during 
his  being  engaged  therein. 

Limerick,  1st  of  9th  month,  1780.  , 
u  On  Fourth-day,  we  began  the  family  visit 
here,  and  that  day  we  had  six  solemn  oppor- 
tunities ;  visiting  so  many  families,  and  yester- 
day we  followed  the  business  closely;  having:' 
eight  solemn  meetings,  some  of  which  held 
long,  so  that  it  was  near  ten  at  night  when  the 
last  of  them  broke  up.  We  hope  that  two  days 
more,  will  be  sufficient  to  finish  the  family  visit 
here,  so  after  First-day  expect  to  be  thoroughly 
clear  of  this  part  of  Munster,  and  on  Second- 
day  to  proceed  with  the  Friends,  who  stay  with 
me  here,  to  Cork.  To  look  at  the  labor,  in  a 
service  of  this  kind,  through  such  a  very  large 
increasing  extensive  meeting,  as  that  of  Cork, 
would  appear  very  weighty,  and  almost  terrify- 
ing, were  it  not  for  the  earnest,  which  the 
great  and  good  Master  hath  already  given  us  : 
who  hath  led  us  along,  in  the  sweet  enjoyment 
of  his  own  pure  love,  and  therein  hath  united 
our  spirits,  and  hath  opened  a  door  of  utterance, 
to  the  reaching  the  witness,  and  tendering  the 
hearts  of  many." 

Cork,  13th  9th  month, 
"  It  is  now,  somewhat  hard  for  me  to  get  a 
little  time  to  write,  we  are  so  closely  employed 
from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing. We  were  on  the  service  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  at  a  little  past  seven  in  the  morning. 
We  had  nine  family  meetings  on  Second-day ; 
yesterday,  one  before  meeting,  five  after,  and 
to-day  hath  been  a  day  of  almost  incessant 
labor,  having  had  nine  family  meetings,  and 
some  of  them  pretty  long,  and  some  also  much 
favored  with  the  sweet  flow  of  the  Heavenly 
Father's  love,  to  the  tendering  the  hearts  of 
divers.  Under  this  divine  favor,  I  have  had  a 
strong  desire,  on  the  behalf  of  our  children, 
that  the  great  Author  of  pure  goodnews,  would 
incline  their  hearts  more  and  more  to  their 
principal  interest,  and  clothe  their  minds  with 
the  heavenly  sense  of  his  love,  and  with  the 
k  humility  becoming  depending  creatures,  and 
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enamor  them  with  the  beauty  of  truth,  which 
Will  never  wax  old,  that  through  its  power, 
they  might  freely  sacrifice  to  him,  what  he  calls 
for;  -and  not  look  after  the  temptations  and 
Vanities  of  the  world ;  but  have  the  eye  single 
to  things  infinitely  more  important,  that  there- 

I  in  they  may  be  blessed  of  the  Lord,  with 

II  his  favor,  which  is  better  than  all  things 
I  else." 

*'  16th,  9th  month,  1780. 

f        "  This  hath  been  a  day  of  favor,  to  me  and 
Bi     iiiy  friends  employed  on  the  family  visit;  a 
°'     tender  visitation  from  the  Father  of  mercies, 
3>     hath  been  extended  to  divers  families  ;  particu- 
'8     larly  one  young  man,  and  his  wife,  who  was 
!tfi  :  not  educated  in  our  Society,  but  tbis  day  was 
aB  i  reduced  to  tenderness,  both  she  and  her  hus- 
;  band.    I  wish  they  may  retain  it,  and  come  in 
.   j  at  the  right  door  to  be  useful  and  exemplary. 
6j(  i  We  have  followed  the  work,  with  great  dili- 
or.  |  gence  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  in  the 
a    evening,  having  in  the  course  of  this  week 
visited  above  fifty  families,  and  two  hundred 
l  and  twenty  persons." 
tfo       In  his  next  letter,  and  the  last  he  wrote,  he 
ayS  ;  gives  an  account  of  a  current  disorder,  viz  : 
isit    dysentery,  with  which  many  had  been  seized, 
|ly  j  and  that  it  had  followed  him  very  closely  for  sev- 
y.  I  eral  days.    It  seems  that,  partly  from  reserve, 
\l\  \  but  chiefly  from  a  desire  to  accomplish  the  re- 
!  s  |  maining  part  of  the  service  before  him,  so  as  to 
^    get  through  it  in  time,  to  return  home,  against 
the  ensuing  Half-year's  Meeting,  he  suffered 
fy.    His  disorder  to  gather  strength  before  he  let  it 
^    be  known,  to  a  degree  of  obstinacy,  beyond  the 
tt6;  j  power  of  medicine  to  remove ;  for,  although  no 
e„t  i  .care  of  attendance,  or  suitable  applications, 
^    under  the  direction  of  skilful  physicians  were 
ce  j  wanting,  yet  these  proving  ineffectual,  he  de- 
parted  out  of  this  transitory  state  of  existence, 
j  in  much  tranquillity  of  mind,  at  the  house  of 
his  kind  friend,  Joseph  Grarratt,  in  Cork,  on  the 
6th  day  of  the  10th  month,  1780,  and  was 
I  *  buried  in  Friends^  burying  ground,  in  the  sub- 
^  I  urbs  of  that^city,  the  9th  of  the  same  month, 
!  his  funeral  being  largely  attended  by  Friends 
d  |  and  many  others,  as  I  am  informed,  by  some 
%   Friends  from  thence,  one  of  whom  writes, 
"We  had  a  solemn  opportunity,  the  wing  of 
u>i  ancient  goodness  being  over  the  assembly,  in 
acl  the  performance  of  the  last  office,  due  to  the 
d  i  worthy  deceased." 

job  1  Thus  it  pleased  the  divine  Being,  in  whose 
*lj  hands  our  lives  are,  to  release  him  from  further 
s  of  labor,  in  the  church  militant,  and  remove  him 
»d»  from  works  to  rewards,  leaving  among  his  Sur- 
rey viving  friends  a  good  savor;  his  removal  being 
uli  generally  regretted,  and  his  memory  greatly  and 
feci!  extensively  respected,  by  most  or  all  that  knew 
fitt  him ;  being  a  man  of  meekness,  humility  and 
the  universal  benevolence  j  kindly  disposed,  and 
afti  affectionate  to  his  friends,  and  mankind  in 


general,  he  in  return,  possessed  their  affection- 
ate regard  and  esteem  in  a  general  way. 

In  his  spirit,  he  was  preserved  bright  and 
living,  through  his  conclusive  labor,  and  to  the 
last  period  of  his  life,  -by  the  accounts  I  re- 
ceived, from  some  of  those  who  were  sharers, 
and  witnesses  thereof.  My  respected  friend 
Samuel  Neale,  in  sympathy  with  our  sorrow,  for 
the  loss  of  a  near  and  justly  beloved  relation, 
obliged  me  with  an  affecting  epistle  of  condo- 
lence, in  which  he  expresseth,  "It  is  needless 
to  say,  he  is  a  great  loss ;  in  a  Society  capacity 
he  was  fervent  and  devoted  ;  his  lamp  was  re- 
plenished with  oil,  and  it  shined  as  bright  as 
ever  in  my  judgment ;  he  finished  his  course 
as  a  faithful  soldier ;  he .  finished  it,  making 
war  in  righteousness.  I  was  with  him  at  Lim- 
erick, at  our  Province  Meeting,  and  accompa- 
nied him,  to  the  families  there,  pretty  gene- 
rally ;  he  was  like  an  overflowing  spring,  and 
freely  diffused  what  he  was  made  partaker  of, 
amongst  his  friends  and  brethren,  and  all  that 
came  in  his  way.  After  which  he  came  to  our 
city,  and  the  same  strength,  zeal,  and  authority 
attended  him,  here  in  the  public  meeting, 
and  more  select  opportunities  I  was  with 
him.  He  was  at  the  labor,  early  and  late, 
until  forced  to  submit  to  the  increasing 
infirmity  of  body.  I  think  he  had  finished 
all  to  five  families,  when  the  great  Orderer 
of  all  things,  gave  him  a  release  from  fur- 
ther militant  labor  in  his  church.  He  was 
calm  and  composed  in  his  mind,  said,  '  he  was 
resigned  to  the  divine  will  and  was  prepared 
for  the  event,  relying  on  the  mercy  of  God." 
He  was  certainly  much  favored,  by  a  divine 
qualification,  and  as  the  evening  approached, 
his  sun  went  dowm  bright,  which  is  the  crown 
of  all/  " 

And  although  he  had  his  close  trials,  and 
discouraging  prospects,  in  various  seasons  of 
his  life,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  preceding 
pages,  yet  being  through  all  enabled  to  stay  his 
mind  on  the  Lord,  he  was  preserved  in  peace- 
ful resignation,  and  safely  brought  through  them 
all ;  and  was  favored  to  enjoy  the  evening  of 
his  day,  as  to  secular  engagements,  in  seren- 
ity, and  calm  repose,  in  a  state  of  liberty  to 
devote  himself  more  fully  to  the  service  of 
truth,  and  to  fulfil  bis  ministry  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  churches  in  this  nation.  He 
lived  to  see  his  children  well  settled  in  mar- 
riage, to  his  full  satisfaction,  or  in  a  way  to 
support  themselves  reputably,  if  favored  with 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  their  labors,  and 
preserved  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
desired  for  them,  more  than  outward  riches. 
Incited  through  the  gracious  visitation  of  Di- 
vine goodness  to  him  in  his  youth,  in  the 
first  place,  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
his  righteousness,  he  found  the  promise  veri. 
fied,  that  a  sufficiency  of  other  things  wero 
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added.  And  having  been  spared  to  his  family 
till  his  immediate  assistance  became  less  neces 
sary  for  their  support;  and  to  the  church,  till 
his  day's  work  was  in  a  good  degree  well  ac 
complished ;  he  came  to  his  grave,  in  nigh  a 
full  age,  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his 
season,*  experiencing  the  work  of  righteous- 
ness to  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteous- 
ness, quietness  and  assurance  for  ever.f  From 
hence  those  who  may  be  tried  with  the  like 
probations,  as  this  is  a  world  of  vicissitude, 
may  receive  encouragement  in  the  cloudy  sea- 
son, in  faith  and  patience,  to  cast  their  care 
on  that  Divine  Being,  who  careth  for  his  own, 
and  will  bring  them  safely  through  all  diffi- 
culties, and  discouragements,  provided  their 
hearts  are  sincere  toward  him,  and  all  things 
will  work  together  for  good,  to  those  that 
love  God. 

Now  the  end  of  these  publications  is  not 
to  extol  the  man,  so  much  as  to  recommend 
righteousness  to  mankind,  by  pointing  out  the 
beneficial  and  happy  effects  thereof,  in  real 
life;  and  as  the  desire  of  happiness,  planted 
deep  in  our  nature,  is  an  universal  affection 
of  the  human  mind,  (although  too  often  sought 
in  things  that  cannot  give  it,  or  at  best,  but 
the  shadowy  and  deceptive  appearance  thereof,) 
to  incite  them  in  imitation  of  the  just,  to 
seek  it  where  only  it  is  to  be  found,  in  pure 
religion  and  virtue,  walking  in  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  blameless.  If  we 
have  regarded  the  deceased  with  affectionate 
esteem,  and  honored  them  for  their  works' 


let  our  regard  for  their  memory  prompt 
us  to  the  imitation  of  their  good  examples. 
If  we  regret  their  loss,  and  the  vacancy  of 
their  places,  let  us  consider  that  a  measure 
of  the  same  Divine  Spirit,  which  wrought 
powerfully  in  them  for  their  redemption,  and 
enlivened  them  to  every  good  word  and  work 
is  also  given  to  us  individually,  for  the  ef- 
fecting of  the  same  happy  experience  in  us, 
whereby  through  faithful  obedience  on  our 
parts,  we  may  receive  qualification  to  fill  up 
some  of  the  vacant  seats ;  be  serviceable  in  our 
respective  allotments,  exemplary  in  our  lives, 
and  blessed  in  our  end. 


busy  little  second-pointer  was  doing  all  the 
work;  it  is  clicking  away  at  sixty  times  the 
speed  of  the  minute-pointer,  and  as  for  the 
hour  band,  that  seems  to  be  doing  no  work  at 
all.  You  can  see  in  a  moment  that  the  first  is 
busy,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  see  the 
second  stir ;  but  you  must  wait  still  longer  to 
assure  yourself  of  the  motion  of  the  third.  So 
is  it  in  the  Church.  There  are  active,  fussy 
men,  who  appear  to  be  doing  the  work  of  the 
whole  community,  and  others  slower  still.  But 
can  we  do  without  the  minute  and  the  hour- 
pointers?  The  noisy  second-hand  might  go 
round  its  little  circle  forever,  without  telling 
the  world  the  true  time.  We  should  be  thank- 
ful for  all  kinds  of  workers.  The  silent,  steady 
hour-hand  need  not  envy  its  noisy  little  col- 
league. Each  man  must  fill  the  measure  of 
his  capacity.  Your  business  is  to  do  your 
allotted  work,  so  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  Master. — British  Standard. 


"  JUSTIFIED  OF  HER  CHILDREN. 

All  men  cannot  work  in  the  same  way. 
tl  There  are  diversities  of  operation."  Upon 
the  face  of  a  watch  you  may  see  an  illustration 
of  my  meaning.  On  that  small  space  you  have 
ihree  workers :  there  is  the  second  pointer, 
performing  rapid  revolutions;  there  is  the 
minute-pointer,  going  at  a  greatly  reduced 
speed,  and  there  is  the  hour-pointer,  tardier 
still.  Now,  any  one  unacquainted  with  the 
mechanism  of  a  watch  would  conclude  that  the 


*  Job,  v.  16, 


f  Isa.  xxxii.  17. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  PRACTICAL  HINT  TO  MOTHERS. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  influence  women 
have  in  all  the  departments  of  domestic  and 
religious  life.  I  read  with  interest  "  A  Hint  to 
Mothers"  generally,  as  inserted  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer, No.  35,  taken  from  the  N.  Y.  Chron- 
cle ;  and  it  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  a 
hint  to  mothers  of  our  particular  society. might 
stir  up  the  pure  mind  in  some  of  these,  and 
remind  them  how  great  is  the  charge  commit- 
ted to  them.  The  secret  influence  of  a  mother 
is  like  bread  cast  on  the  waters  to  be  found  in 
after  days.  But  when  I  remember  the  axiom, 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it," 
and  when  I  see  mothers  in  some  instances  fol- 
lowing the  fashions  of  the  world,  and  adopting 
them  in  the  dress  of  their  children,  I  am  in- 
duced to  say,  is  this  training  them  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go  ?  I  am  now  reading 
"  Clarkson's  Portraiture  of  Quakerism,"  a 
standard  work,  acknowledged  by  all  calling 
themselves  Friends,  and  placed  in  most  of  their 
public  libraries.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years 
since  I  first  read  that  publication,  but  the 
remarks  then  read  have  lived  with  me  until 
now,  and  I  believe  the  observations  therein 
made  on  dress  and  address  might  be  profitably 
read  by  mothers  in  this  our  day. 

The  discipline  of  our  religious  society  em- 
braces this  subject  in  one  of  its  queries,  namely, 
"  Do  Friends  endeavor  by  example  and  precept 
to  train  up  their  children  and  all  under  their 
care  in  a  religious  life  and  conversation,  con- 
sistent with  our  Christian  profession,  in  the 
frequent  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel?" 

On  the  right  exercise  of  discipline,  the  health 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  very  much  depends, 
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and  great  care  should  be  observed  in  the  ap 
pointment  of  elders  and  overseers,  who  are  de 
signed  to  stand  as  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
church  militant. 

"Do  we  make  these  appointments  judiciously  ? 
Are  we  careful  that  none  should  be  so  appoint- 
ed, but  such  as  would  be  enabled  to  feed  the 
flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made 
them  overseers;  and  the  elders  are  those  of 
that  number  who  are  worthy  of  double  honor, 
who  rule  their  own  houses  well  ?  Are  they 
good  examples  in  uprighteousness,  temperance, 
and  moderation,  and  careful  to  train  up  their 
families  in  plainness  of  dress  and  simplicity  of 
manners  becoming  our  religious  profession  V 
Thus  considering  themselves  as  servants  of  the 
most  high  God,  being  ever  mindful,  as  we  all 
ought  to  be,  of  the  injunction  of  the  apostle  : 
"  Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  your- 
selves servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are 
whom  ye  obey ;  whether  of  sin  unto  death  or 
of  obedience  unto  righteousness  V 

11  How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord, 
How  sure  is  their  defence, 
Eternal  Wisdom  is  their  guide, 
Their  help,  Omnipotence." 

Wisdom  is  surely  profitable  to  direct.  That 
best  wisdom  may  be  with  us  as  a  society,  and 
with  all  the  world  besides,  is  the  desire  of  my 
soul.  J.  W. 

Canada  West,  11th  mo.  24,  1863. 


Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  following 
letter  appeared  in  print.  We  have  been  re- 
quested to  republish  it. — Eds. 

LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  DILLWYN- 

To  James  Thornton,  Byberry,  Pa. 
London,  2d  mo.  8th,  1785. 
Dear  Friend, — 

Thine  of  7th  mo.  26th  last,  reached  me  the 
latter  end  of  the  10th  month;  in  the  perusal 
of  which,  it  was  comfortable  to  believe,  1  was 
favored  with  a  place  in  thy  kind  remembrance 
ind  good  wishes.  This  satisfaction  had,  in- 
3eed,  often  before  attended  my  mind  in  look- 
ng  towards  thee,  and  particularly  in  some  low 
seasons,  which  1  have  not  been  without  a  share 
)f,  since  I  landed  in  England,  my  prospects  of 
service  being  much  confined  to  this  great  city 
ind  its  neighborhood ;  and  here,  if  I  have  a 
ight  apprehension,  things  are  but  low  in  our 
society,  and  the  restoration  of  true  Gospel  or- 
ler  discouragingly  difficult;  owing,  as  I  think, 
n  a  great  measure  to  the  meetings  being  ex- 
:eedingly  loaded  with  members  in  indigent 
rircumstances,  whose  concerns  being  blended 
vith  the  other  business,  and  their  relief  and 
upport  depending  principally  upon  those  in 
;reatest  affluence,  occasions  such  to  be  looked 
o,  and  to  assume  more  sway  in  the  manage- 


ment of  the  discipline  than,  (generally  speak" 
ing,)  they  have  right  qualifications  for :  while 
some  of  those  who  are  low  in  the  world,  and 
able  to  contribute  but  little  to  such  occasions, 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  too  backward.  And 
thus  the  guidance  of  a  wisdom  superior  to  hu- 
man, appears  to  be  but  little  waited  for  or  at- 
tended to,  as  the  rule  of  action  ;  which  makes 
such  meetings  rather  to  resemble  courts  of  civil 
justice,  than  of  religious  society.  Some  are 
continued  in  membership,  whose  conduct  is  ex- 


poor,  and  that  to 
look  hard  to  deal 


ceptional,  because  they  are 
the  eye  of  reason  it  would 
strictly  with  them,  and  expel  them  in  that  con- 
dition ;  and  others  are  borne  with,  whose  con- 
duct militates  against  the  testimony,  because 
their  pecuniary  contributions  can  hardly  be 
dispensed  with,  in  the  present  state  of  things; 
which  has  been  such  for  so  long  a  time  back, 
that,*with  some,  who  have  been  disowned  for 
marrying  out,  &c.  the  exertions  of  a  well  con- 
cerned few,  in  support  of  the  testimony,  take 
the  names  of  bigotry,  narrowness  of  spirit,  and 
fiery  zeal;  and  several  anonymous  publications 
have  appeared,  penned  with  considerable  art, 
to  show  that  the  payment  of  tythes  allowed  to 
the  national  ministry  by  law,  mixed  marriages, 
dress,  and  address,  are  matters  in  which  all 
should  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  pri- 
vate freedom ;  and  that  to  disown  any  for  these, 
which  are  not  accounted  gross  immoralities,  is 
to  infringe  upon  liberty  of  conscience,  turn 
persecutors,  and  prevent  Christians  of  different 
denominations  from  owning  each  other,  and 
uniting  with  us  in  the  essentials  of  religion. 
These  arguments,  though  of  no  effect  on  those 
who  are  really  bound  to  the  testimony,  yet 
strengthen  those  who  plead  for  liberty,  and 
examine  things  only  by  the  light  of  reason,  in 
their  errors;  and  their  number  being  great,  it 
is  no  small  task  on  meetings  to  make  head 
against  them.    So  thou  mayest  see  that  if  ever 
the  kingdom  is  restored  to  the  house  of  David, 
those  who  are  made  use  of  in  bringing  it  about 
must  submit  to  deep  baptisms;  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  led  about  as  blind  men,  by  ways 
that  they  know  not,  through  conflict  and  dis- 
couragement, even  to  dismay.    But  yet  there 
is  a  little  remnant  preserved  in  most  of  the 
meetings,  (I  hope  all,)  of  this  city,  who  are 
sensible  of  the  state  of  things,  and  fervently 
own  such  exposures  as  tend  to  set  them  in  a 


true  light; 
gaining 


and  these,  I  believe,  are 
will,  in  due  time, 


hand,  and 


on 
be 


the 
led 


forth  from  the  wilderness,  where  they  are  pre- 
paring for  service,  into  more  extensive  and 
effectual  usefulness,  leaning  on  the  proper  and 
alone  object  of  dependence. 

This  unreserved  communication  of  the  sense 
I  have  had  of  the  circumstance  of  the  society 
here,  and  which  I  apprehend  is  much  the  same 
in  most  parts  (but  not  all)  of  the  country,  may 
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seem  a  little  like  telling  tales  out  of  school ; 
but  as  I  thought  some  idea  of  it  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  thee,  and  it  may  be  engage  thee  in 
sympathy  with  thy  brethren  and  sisters  on 
this  side  the  ocean,  still  deeper,  I  think  not  to 
suppress  it,  but  trust  it  to  thy  discretion ;  yet 
not  wishing  thereby  to  prove  as  one  of  the  dis- 
couraging spies  to  any  traveller  whose  face 
may  be  turned  this  way. 

1  don't  know  whether  S.  Emlen  has  yet 
wrote  thee ;  but  I  think  I  heard  him  say  he 
had  received  an  acceptable  epistle  from  thee, 
since  our  return  from  Holland.  We  have 
lately  finished  a  visit  to  the  families  of  West- 
minster Monthly  meeting,  to  a  good  degree  of 
satisfaction:  another  is  about  being  engaged 
in,  to  those  of  Ratcliff;  but  as  Samuel  is  going 
to  Bristol,  I  am  yet  doubtful  whether  or  not 
he  will  return  to  join  me  in  it.  If  he  does,  it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  me,  as  we  have  been  to- 
gether in  near  fellowship  hitherto,  and  his  gift 
is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  service ;  but 
whether  he  does  or  not,  I  am  likely  to  be  fa- 
vored with  the  company  of  Deborah  Town- 
send,  a  valuable  Friend  of  the  Peel  meeting, 
who  has  been  a  considerable  time  under  the 
same  concern,  waiting  for  an  opening.  Tho- 
mas Ross,  after  visiting  all  the  Meetings  of 
Friends,  but  one,  in  Ireland,  we  hear,  is  likely 
to  join  dear  John  Pemberton  in  his  line  of 
duty,  among  strangers;  and  it  is  said  N.  Wain 
is  also  bending  his  course  towards  that  coun- 
try from  Leicestershire.  Mehetabel  Jenkins 
was  recovered  from  the  small-pox,  at  the  house 
of  Samuel  Neale.  Rebeccas  Wright  &  Jones, 
are  in  the  north,  and  there  likely  to  continue 
through  the  winter.  Patience  Bray  ton  is  some- 
where in  Wales;  and  William  Matthews  ar- 
rived in  London  about  a  week  ago,  but  how 
long  to  stay,  or  which  way  he  will  be  steered, 
I  know  not.  All  were,  by  the  accounts  last 
received,  in  usual  health,  but  J.  P.,  whose  hand 
was  not  cured,  though  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
so. 

Since  writing  the  above,  William  Matthews 
and  Samuel  Emlen,  also  my  brother  William, 
desired  to  be  joined  in  a  salutation  of  love  to 
thee,  thy  wife  and  children,  with  my  wife  and 
self,  who  are,  with  desires  for  thy  support  and 
comfort,  and  thy  continued  remembrance  of  us, 
Thy  affectionate  friends, 

Geo,  &  S.  Dillwyn. 


Has  it  never  occurred  to  us,  when  surrounded 
by  sorrows,  that  they  may  be  sent  to  us  only 
for  instruction,  as  we  darken  the  cage  of  birds 
.   when  we  wish  to  teach  them  to  sing? — Jean 
Paul. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in  the  world  of 
morals  than  the  great  man  in  talents  who  is  a 
little  child  in  religion. — J.  J.  Gurney. 


The  facts  brought  together  in  the  following 
report,  are  of  such  general  interest  that  we  give 
the  report  entire,  as  it  was  offered  in  Tenth  mo. 
last,  by  a  committee  appointed  as  a  special 
representative  meeting  held  by  New  York 
Friends,  (orthodox),  and  designed  for  their 
monthly  meetings  and  Friends  individually. — 

Eds. 

report. 

To  our  Monthly  Meetings  and  Friends 
individually : 
The  near  approach  of  Winter  constrains  us 
again  to  invite  you  to  a  consideration  of  the 
colored  people  just  emerging  from  oppression's 
grasp,  through  no  fault  of  theirs  destitute  and 
suffering,  and  to  urge  you  to  lend  them  an  at- 
tentive ear,  an  open  heart,  and  a  willing  hand. 

By  helping  the  poor  we  manifest  our  love  1 
and  allegiance  to  Him  who  said  "  The  poor  ye 
have  always  with  you,  and  whensoever  ye  will 
ye  may  do  them  good,"  and  who  recognizes  as 
done  unto  Himself  acts  of  mercy  and  of  love  to 
the  least  of  His  children.  And  when  we  re- 
member how  much  of  our  comfort  has  been 
derived  from  the  labor  and  sufferings  of  the 
slave,  should  we  not*be  stimulated  to  increased 
activity  and  liberality  to  aid  them  in  this  day  of 
their  great  need  ? 

The  Refugees  continue  to  come  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  large  num- 
bers, and  in  the  most  abject  destitution.  The 
Government  in  many  cases  furnishes  rations, 
but  clothing,  instruction  and  care  they  require 
from  those  who  though  no  more  deserving  have 
been  greatly  more  blessed.  Most  of  the  men 
are  quickly  employed  by  the  Government,  and 
being  taken  a  great  distance  from  their  families, 
are  able  to  render  them  but  little  aid.  Large 
numbers  of  women  and  children,  also  the  aged 
and  infirm,  are  suffering  greatly,  being  in  entire 
destitution,  and  many  dying  from  want. 

Two  members  of  this  Committee  recently 
visited  the  "Contraband  Camp,"  at  Washing- 
ton. They  found  its  condition  very  much  im- 
proved since  last  year.  It  contains  women  and 
children,  the  aged  and  sick,  very  few  men. 
One  old  man,  who,  when  fourteen  years  of  age, 
rowed  General  Washington  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock, makes  combs  and  sells  them.  The 
rooms,  though  not  large,  are  occupied  by  from 
ten  to  fourteen  persons  each.  The  women  able 
to  work  can  maintain  themselves,  but  large 
numbers  are  coming  in  almost  daily  who  need 
clothing,  shoes  and  help. 

Our  Committee  saw  a  poor  but  intelligent 
woman  sitting  on  the  ground  at  her  room  door, 
knitting ;  last  winter  she  was  sick  in  the  Hos- 
pital, and  while  there,  her  feet  and  legs  were  so 
badly  frozen  that  amputation  was  rendered 
necessary  above  the  knee.  Dear  Friends,  let  us 
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think  of  this,  in  the  midst  of  our  abundance, 
and  contribute  liberally  to  place  their  hospitals 
j  in  better  condition.  During  the  past  fourteen 
months,  more  than  twelve  hundred  cases  of 
small-pox  have  passed  through  the  Hospitals 
at  Washington,  and  every  one  needs  a  change 
of  clothing. 

Our  Committee  at  the  same  time  visited 
Alexandria,  and  found  there  ample  evidence 
that  those  refugees  who  had  been  there  for  some 
time  had  endeavored  with  much  success  to  help 
themselves.  Less  than  four  months  ago,  a  "poor 
crippled  refugee  put  up  a  small  shanty,  costing 
thirty-nine  dollars.  Now  there  are  more  than  two 
hundred  small  frame  houses,  costing  from  forty 
to  three  hundred  dollars  each,  erected  and 
owned  by  the  freed  people  and  occupied  by 
about  fifteen  hundred  persons.  They  pay  an 
annual  rent  for  the  ground  ;  any  common  poor 
room  will  rent  to  these  people  for  five  dollars 
per  month,  and  the  demand  is  much  beyond 
the  supply. 

The  house  was  pointed  out"where  now  resides 
San  old  lady,  a  late  slaveholder  of  Culpepper 
Co.,  Va.  Having  lost  all  by  the  war,  she  fled 
in  entire  destitution  to  Alexandria,  where  two 
I  of*  her  former  slaves  found  her,  and  have  ever 
:  since  provided  for  her,  which  they  expect  to 
continue  to  do  until  her  death. 

There  are  many  sick  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
[fresh  arrivals,  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred 
[per  day,  need  shoes,  clothing,  everything;  but 
|  clad  properly  they  are  soon  ready  to  work  and 
jhelp  themselves.     There  are  now  about  five 
(thousand  of  them  at  this  place.  In  Sixth  month 
j  last,  twelve  hundred  rations  were  furnished  by 
ten  [the  Government  j  in  Ninth  month  but  three 
ni  [hundred  and  fifty,  which  shows  how  extensively 
es,  they  have  provided  for  themselves, 
rp  !    The  Committee  take  pleasure  in  reporting 
ted  their  belief  that  the  agents  employed  in  distri- 
in  buting  the  contributions  entrusted  to  their  care, 
■are  entirely  reliable  and  faithful  to  their  trust. 
{IflSeveral  of  these  are  members  of  our  own  Society. 
iglThe  personal  attention  of  those  capable  of  help- 
i  jing  and  protecting  these  poor  people  is  much 
^■needed,  but  fully  to  meet  this  want  liberal  funds 
iel|are  required.    The  Committee  are  now  nego- 
,PJ|tiating  with  two  more  Friends,  who  it  is  hoped 
:   will  soon  be  actively  engaged  in  caring  for  and 
flu  jinstructing  the  refugees,  and  a  sub-committee 
uujof  two  Friends  of  our  own  number  have  just 
njjdlbeen  appointed  to  make  another  personal  exami- 
|  nation  of  the  present  situation  of  these  poor 
,  I  people,  at  the  various  camps  and  depots  to  which 

lour  supplies  are  usually  sent. 
;•  *  The  Committee  employ  Harriet  Jacobs  as 
5?  jtheir  agent  in  Alexandria,  by  whom  clothing, 
]ii|bedding,  etc.,  is  given  when  necessary,  but  from 
•  those  who  are  able  payment  is  received.  Over 
efJtfour  hundred  dollars  have  from  this  source 
jjibeen  received  by  our  Treasurer  since  last  Yearly 


Meeting,  to  be  again  invested  in  goods  for  them. 
The  Committee  regard  it  important  in  all  cases 
where  practicable  to  teach  them  to  depend  on 
themselves. 

What  is  given  is  very  gratefully  received. 
One  poor  woman  on  being  told  a  garment 
handed  to  her  was  sent  by  Friends  in  the 
North  said,  "  I  will  ask  Jesus  to  give  me  a 
prayer  for  them  that  will  reach  to  Heaven." 

In  confirmation  of  our  last  report,  a  worthy 
physician  residing  among  them  at  this  point 
informs  us  he  does  not  know  what  these  poor 
people  would  have  done  last  winter  but  for  the 
assistance  received  from  Friends.  It  was  most 
valuable,  and  doubtless  many  lives  were  saved 
by  it.  Now  another  winter  is  at  hand  and  pro- 
bably yet  greater  need. 

The  same  tale  of  large  arrivals  from  slavery 
may  be  told  of  Yorktown,  Hampton,  Portsmouth, 
Norfolk,  Fortress  Monroe  and  every  other  point 
where  the  freedmen  can  find  a  refuge,  and  their 
appeal  should  not  be  in  vain.  A  Friend  from 
Camp  Hamilton,  Fortress  Monroe,  writes, 
"  10th  mo.  26th,  "  At  Fort  York  and  Gloucester 
Point  there  are  about  three  thousand  refugees. 
There  is  a  small  school  kept  by  a  colored  man 
held  out  of  doors.  He  receives  rations  and  one 
dollar  per  month.  Going  through  the  Camp  I 
found  them  in  extreme  destitution  for  want  of 
medicine  and  clothing.  The  women  and  children 
must  suffer  much  next  winter,  unless  supplied 
with  warm  clothing  and  shoes/7 

In  another  letter  from  the  same  Friend  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  we  read,  "  Many  who  can  ob- 
tain work,  get  along  very  well.  They  patch 
their  clothes,  so  long  as  there  is  any  thing  to 
put  a  patch  on.  Within  a  circuit  of  four  miles 
of  Camp  Hamilton  there  is  a  population  of  five 
thousand,  mostly  women  and  children.  Many 
of  these  are  supported  by  Government  rations, 
but  entirely  dependent  on  the  benevolent  for 
clothing,  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do 
for  the  winter." 

In  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  neigh- 
borhoods there  are  about  twenty  thousand 
freedmen.  Their  habitations  are  dilapidated 
houses,  sheds  and  barns,  open,  cold  and  com- 
fortless. They  have  no  means,  no  work  except 
little  jobs  for  which  they  get  poorly  paid,  and 
our  correspondent  says  that  though  there  are 
about  nine  thousand  children,  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  by  the  coming  Twelfth  month  there 
will  not  be  one  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  among 
them  to  cover  their  naked  feet,  unless  they  be 
sent  from  the  North.  She  continues,  "  A  chilly, 
drear.y  winter  is  before  us.  Last  winter  I  fol- 
lowed scores  of  children  to  their  graves,  who, 
but  for  cold  and  hunger  would  have  been  here 
to-day."  Let  our  own  children  in  their  happy 
homes  think  on  these  desolate  ones,  and  by. 
their  contributions  many  a  poor  child  may  be 
saved  from  much  suffering.    We  feel  assured 
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that  if  we  could  represent  the  case  of  the  poor 
colored  children  to  them  as  it  is,  many  hearts 
would  be  tendered  and  fingers  made  active  to 
find  something  to  give  to  warm  and  comfort 
others  so  much  more  desolate  than  themselves. 
The  colored  people  are  generally  very  sensitive 
to  cold,  and  when  it  comes  there  will  be  great 
suffering,  unless  Friends  and  others  are  very 
liberal  and  very  prompt  in  forwarding  sub- 
scriptions in  money  and  clothing  to  relieve 
them. 

Another  correspondent  describing  the  condi- 
tion of  things  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  which  is  rather 
more  isolated  than  some  other  points,  says, 
"  10th  mo.  19.  It  is  painful  to  see  them  flock 
round  the  carriage  and  beg  for  a  little  medicine 
for  the  sick  and  dying.  They  have  no  phy- 
sician." 

Again  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  under  date  of  10th 
mo.,  "  They  come  to  us  destitute  generally  of 
clothing,  but  thanks  to  the  summer's  sun,  we 
do  not  break  our  hearts  when  we  point  to  our 
empty  store  houses  and  say  them  *  Nay/  But 
we  tremble  with  anxiety  when  we  think  of  the 
want  and  suffering  that  must  come  with  the 
wintry  days,  and  realize  as  we  do  fully  that  the 
utmost  liberality  of  many  societies  will  fail  to 
satisfy  the  pressing  wants/' 

Lastly,  from  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  under  date  of 
10th  mo.  27.  "  Pray  for  us.  I  have  seen 
during  the  month  now  nearly  passed  more  and 
severer  cases  of  suffering  than  have  previously 
come  to  my  notice.  I  can  toil  all  day  in  the 
schools  and  wander  all  day  among  the  abodes  of 
poverty  and  suffering,  if  I  can  carry  but  a 
pittance  of  relief;  but  am  illy  prepared  to  wit- 
ness this  terrible  destitution,  this  hunger  and 
nakedness  unrelieved.  Every  day  the  last  week 
we  have  been  thronged  morning  and  evening 
with  shivering  half-clad  women,  whom  we  have 
partially  clothed." 

Dear  Friends,  what  more  can  we  say,  except 
to  state  that  an  earnest  effort  should  at  once  be 
made  to  place  at  least  twenty  thousand  dollars 
at  the  disposition  of  this  Committee.  Shall  we 
not  be  able  to  report  to  our  next  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, that  each  one  of  our  Monthly  Meetings  has 
raised  its  quota  to  this  amount  ?  Funds  should 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  collected,  to  Henry 
Dickinson,  Treasurer,  83  Beekman  Street,  New 
York,  and  boxes  or  barrels  of  clothing,  etc.,  to 
Marshall  Dickinson  &  Co.  Each  box  or  barrel 
should  contain  a  list  of  contents,  and  have  on  it 
a  mark  that  will  enable  us  to  determine  from 
whence  it  came.  A  list  of  contents  should  also 
be  sent  by  mail. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  New  York  Representative  Meet- 
ing in  relation  to  Colored  Refugees. 

Edward  Tattjm,  Clerk. 

New  York,  Eleventh  month,  4th,  1863. 


READING. 

Make  it  a  rule  to  read  a  little  every  day, 
even  if  it  be  but  a  single  sentence.  A  short 
paragraph  will  often  afford  you  a  profitable 
source  of  reflection  for  a  whole  day.  For  this 
purpose  keep  some  valuable  book  or  paper  al- 
ways within  your  reach,  so  that  you  may  lay 
your  hand  on  it  at  any  moment  when  you  are 
about  the  house.  We  know  a  large  family  that 
has  made  itself  intimately  acquainted  with 
history,  probably  more  than  any  other  family 
in  the  United  States,  by  the  practice  of  having 
one  of  the  children,  each  one  taking  a  week  by 
turns,  read  every  morning  while  the  rest  were 
at  breakfast. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCE R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  12,  1863. 

The  first  anniversary  of  Friends'  Educational 
Association  was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  1st 
instant,  consisting  of  an  afternoon  and  an  even- 
ing session. 

Several  hundred  contributors  were  present 
and  the  session  was  one  of  a  high  degree  of  in- 
terest.   The  Board  of  Managers  presented  a  re-  j 
port  of  their  labors  for  the  past  year. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  location  for  the 
erection  of  a  College  and  its  attendant  build- 
ings having  claimed  their  serious  and  active 
consideration,  and  many  sections  having  been 
visited  with  reference  to  their  appropriateness 
for  such  an  object,  the  Board  of  Managers  unani- 
mously agreed  to  present  to  the  Association 
three  different  properties  for  its  selection. 

Previously  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  circulars 
were  issued  in  which  the  three  locations  were 
accurately  described,  and  efforts  were  made  to  ! 
place  this  information  in  the  hands  of  every 
contributor,  but  fearing  that  all  had  not  been 
made  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  respective 
merits  of  the  different  locations,  two  Friends, 
by  appointment  in  the  meeting,  gave  a  full  and 
favorable  account  of  the  two  properties  first 
named  in  the  circulars.  The  decision  of  the 
subject  was  then,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board,  submitted  to  a  stock 
vote.  Inspectors  of  election  were  chosen  to 
receive  votes  from  those  in  attendance,  and  ten 
days  were  allowed  for  those  who  were  not  pres» 
ent  to  send  in  their  votes  in  writing.  The  re- 
sult was  to  be  reported  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Managers. 
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A  nominating  committee  was  appointed  to 
bring  forward  the  names  of  Friends  to  serve  as 
Managers  the  ensuing  year.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  till  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

When  the  Association  again  convened,  the 
committee  appointed  on  the  subject  of  Mana- 
gers reported  a  selection  from  the  names  of  the 
friends  who  had  been  nominated  at  previous 
meetings  held  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Baltimore,  representing  the  contributors  within 
the  limits  of  those  several  Yearly  Meetings. 
They  also  recommended  the  reappointment  of 
the  clerk  and  assistant  clerk  who  had  served 
;he  Association  the  previous  year,  whi#h  report 
eras  adopted,  and  the  Managers  elected  in  ac 
jordance  with  the  Constitution. 

The  procuring  of  an  act  of  incorporation 
?rom  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  was  deemed 
)f  great  importance,  and  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers instructed  to  give  it  early  attention. 

The  Constitution,  with  the  amendments  ap- 
)roved  at  informal  meetings  in  New  York  and 
Baltimore,  then  claimed  the  deliberate  consid- 
iration  of  trte  meeting.  It  was  carefully  re- 
ised  and  the  amendments  fully  united  with, 
md  as  the  Constitution  requires  that  "  notice 
if  a  proposed  change  in  the  Constitution  shall 
>e  given  and  placed  upon  the  minutes,  and  shall 
M  decided  upon  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting," 
b  was  unanimously  recommended  for  adoption 
o  the  nest  Annual  Meeting  of  the  contribu- 
ors. 

calarsi  As  ^  was  deemed  expedient,  before  making 
were  jpplication  for  a  charter,  to  conclude  upon  a 
je  r0  efinite  name  by  which  the  school  should  be 
,veIj !  esignated,  that  of  Swathmore  College  was 
beeo  uggested,  and  after  a  comparison  of  views,  it 
JC{jTe  TS3  decided  to  accept  this  suggestion,  and  in- 
ieod?,  ert  tne  P^posed  name  in  the  first  article  of  the 
,ao(j  Constitution,  in  place  of  Friends'  Educational 
Urs  association,  and  that,  in  future,  the  Institution 

hould  be  called  Swathmore  College, 
etoia    *n  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  we  sup- 
wck  ose  a  printed  report  of  the  proceedings  will 
^  t  e  forwarded  to  each  contributor.    The  post- 
Sice  address  of  some  of  these  not  being  in 


ten- 


ure- 


I.: -2 

;  pre* 


ossession  of  Friends  in  the  city,  those  who 

..  lay  not  receive  the  Report  will  please  address 

r  o  D-  Parrish>  No-  1416,  Arch  St.,  Phila- 
'  elphia. 


Married,  on  3rd  inst.,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  religious  society  of  Friends,  Joshua  W.  Lippin- 
cott  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Martha  H. 
Parry,  members  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 


Erratum. — In  the  obituary  of  Stephen  Janney,  in 
our  paper  of  the  21st  of  last  month,  for  62  years  of 
age  read  82. 


In  announcing  the  death  of  Biddle  Reeves,  late  of 
Philadelphia,  we  are  led  to  remark,  that  thus  hath 
passed  "from  deeds  to  rewards,"  an  old  and  respected 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  an  indulgent 
parent  and  devoted  husband,  one  whose  words  of 
counsel  and  acts  of  kindness  had  attached  him  to 
an  extensive  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  who 
must  deeply  feel  his  loss ;  but,  for  whose  consola- 
tion and  encouragement,  faith  grants  the  hope  that 
the  "  inner  light"  which  he  recommended,  and 
sought  to  guide  him  in  his  every-day  walks  through 
life,  hath  lighted  his  spirit  unto  that  perfect  day, 
which  constitutes  an  unalloyed  state  of  being. 

Died,  on  the  28th  of  11th  month,  1863,  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.,  John  Palmer,  in  his  58th  year;  a 
member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  2d  inst.,  Mary  T.,  infant  daughter  of 

Henry  M.  and  Anna  T.  Laing,  members  of  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  21st  of  10th  month,  1863, 

in  Ledyard,  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  with  disease 
of  the  heart,  Ann  H.,  wife  of  Joseph  R.  Mitchell,  in 
the  48th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Scipio 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  seized  with  a  paralysis 
about  a  year  previous  to  her  death,  which  rendered 
her  almost  entirely  helpless,  under  which  suffering 
and  privation  she  manifested  much  patience  and 
Christian  resignation. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  A.  D 

Cornea,  in  Buckingham  township,  Bucks  county, 
Pa.,  on  the  1st  of  11th  month,  1863,  Anna  Taylor, 
in  the  84th  year  of  her  age,  widow  of  William  Tay- 
lor, formerly  of  Upper  Makefield.  In  reference  to 
her  life,  it  may  truly  be  said  in  the  words  of  Solo- 
mon, "She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  poor;  yea, 
she  reached  forth  her  hand  to  the  needy." 


KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS. 

Gentleness,  like  charity,  is  twice  blessed — 
the  effects  of  which  on  the  animals  around 
the  homestead  are  scarcely  less  noticeable  than 
upon  the  family  of  your  household.  No  man 
can  be  truly  kind  to  the  latter  without  letting 
his  cattle  feel  the  influence  of  his  spirit.  Soft 
words  and  kind  looks  turn  away  wrath  among 
cattle  as  among  mankind.  Harshness  has  its 
curse  in  the  hatred  which  the  "  brute  beasts" 
feel,  though  they  cannot  utter  their  scorn,  ex- 
cept in  occasional  kicks  or  bites,  and  by  gen- 
eral "  uglineess,"  as  it  is  called.  An  ear  of 
corn,  or  a  little  salt,  or  a  lock  of  hay,  or  even  a 
kind  look  or  gentle  action,  such  as  patting  your 
horse,  has  influence  more  or  less  in  making 
your  appearance  always  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
the  animals  around  you.  It  is  a  cheap  luxury, 
this  rendering  even  the  brute  beasts  comforta- 
ble around  your  homestead. 
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RULES  FOR  TEACHING. 

Mr.  Hill,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  England,  has  published  in  a  cir- 
cular a  statement  that  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing were  now  so  well  understood  that  further 
instruction  upon  the  subject  seemed  unneces- 
sary. A  gentleman  in  New  York  wrote  him, 
asking  him  to  present  those  principles  in  the 
simplest  form  possible.  They  are  given  below 
as  he  presented  them  : 

1.  Never  attempt  to  teach  what  you  do  not 
perfectly  understand. 

2.  Never  tell  a  child  what  you  can  make 
that  child  tell  you. 

3.  Never  give  a  piece  of  information  unless 
you  call  for  it  again. 

4.  Never  use  a  hard  word  when  an  easy 
one  will  answer. 

5.  Never  make  a  rule  that  you  do  not  rig- 
idly enforce. 

6.  Never  give  an  unnecessary  command. 

7.  Never  permit  a  child  to  remain  in  the 
class  without  something  to  do. — Exchange  Pa- 
per. 

THE  SOUL  UNDYING. 

How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man, 
that  the  soul,  which  is  capable  of  receiving 
new  improvements  to  all  eternity,  shall  fall 
away  to  nothing,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  cre- 
ated ? 

Are  such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose  ?  A 
brute  arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection  which  he 
can  never  pass.  In  a  few  years  he  has  all  the 
endowments  of  which  he  is  capable ;  and  were 
he  to  live  ten  thousand  more,  he  would  be  the 
same  thing  he  is  at  present.  Were  a  human 
soul  thus  to  stand  still  in  her  accomplishments, 
were  her  faculties  to  be  incapable  of  further  en- 
largement, I  could  imagine  it  might  fall  away 
insensibly,  and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  anni- 
hilation. But  can  we  believe  a  thinking  being, 
that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  improvement, 
and  travelling  on  from  perfection  to  perfection, 
after  having  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  and  made  a  few  discoveries  of 
his  infinite  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  must 
perish  in  her  first  getting  out,  and  in  the  very 
beginning  of  her  inquiries  ?— Addison. 


HOMES  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Count  Madre,  a  practical  philanthropist,  has 
constructed  in  Paris  a  cite  ouvriere,  the  success 
of  which  is  said  to  be  complete.  It  consists  of 
eighty-eight  houses,  which  are  so  constructed 
as  to  afford  comfortable  lodgings  to  4,000  per- 
sons. These  houses,  which  are  all  connected 
together  by  galleries,  each  about  200  yards  in 
length,  contain  a  number  of  workshops  in  ad- 
dition to  the  lodgings.  They  present  a  front 
of  2,000  yards,  are  well  lighted  with  gas,  sup- 
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plied  with  water,  cleaned  regularly,  and  are  in 
habited  by  an  industrious,  well-to-do,  and  or 
derly  set  of  people.  Each  habitation  is  so  con 
trived  that  its  inhabitants  can  go  in  and  ow 
during  the  day  without  making  use  of  the  ge*^ 
eral  passage,  stairs,  or  door ;  and  they  are 
therefore  relieved  from  the  surveillance  of  the 
concierge,  except  early  in  the  morning  anc 
after  dark,  when  all  the  private  entrances  ar< 
closed.  M.  Madre  teaches  his  tenants  honesty 
by  trusting  them.  When  a  new  tenant  arrives 
the  concierge  is  bound  to  notify  him  that  h< 
will  not  be  distrained  for  rent,  and  that  if  he 
should  fall  into  arrears  for  two  terms,  he  wil 
receive  a  private  notice  to  quit,  instead  of  be 
ing  ejected  by  the  police.  As  small  tenement} 
are  held  in  Paris  for  six  weeks  instead  of  thre« 
months,  }t.  Madre  is  able  to  judge  very  soo? 
whether  his  confidence  has  been  misplaced  oi 
not.  He  is  rarely  deceived.  The  good  faiti 
of  his  tenants  is,  to  make  use  of  his  own  worda 
a  note  which  has  very  rarely  been  protested 
for  in  most  instances  he  has  been  paid  to  th( 
day. 

The  apartments^ built  by  M.  Madre  are  um  n 
usually  cheap.  Single  rooms  cost  twenty  doh  i 
lars,  two  rooms  with  kitchen  forty-five,  and 
without  one  forty  dollars  per  annum.  The  lat 
ter  class  of  lodgings  are  furnished  with  conve; 
nient  stoves.  The  walls  are  full  of  presses 
and  prettily  prepared;  and  ventilators  are  ii 
all  the  windows.  A  bathing  establishmeHU 
will  soon  be  added,  as  well  as  a  workroom  fqi 
women,  where  thread  and  needles  will  be  sups 
plied  at  cost  price. 

M.  Madre  has  found  this  grand  design  foi  sk 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poon  in 
a  very  profitable  investment.  Within  the  lastf 
twelve  months  it  has  produced  6  J  per  cent  oi  I 
the  invested  capital;  and  as  the  rents  an  it 
greatly  below  the  average  rates,  he  fears  n<  h 
diminution  in  his  receipts. 

Why  will  not  some  philanthropic  capitalig! 
erect,  similar  habitations  for  the  poor  of  ouu 
own  city  ? — N.  Y.  Independent. 


The  editor  of  the  Nashville  Union,  writuijfta 
from  Washington,  gives  the  following  in  rt 
spect  to  the  results  of  emancipation  in  th<  '  [itci 
District  of  Columbia  :  mk 
Many  of  our  friends  in  Tennessee  are  aski  k\ 
ing,  with  much  solicitude,  what  shall  we  d< 
with  the  slaves  when  liberated  ?  Let  me  giwi  iarr 
the  substance  of  conversations  which  I,  ha*f!  Jon- 
had  with  several  late  slaveholders,  who  reside  tia! 
in  this  District,  and  after  an  experience  of  ne  |  thei 
gro  freedom  of  over  two  years,  thus  bear  testi  irti« 
mony  in  this  important  case.  I  inquired  o 
three  gentlemen,  all  of  high  social  position  at  h 
follows :  ioc 
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c  i  <l  What  has  been  the  general  effect  of  eman- 
1  (!  ipating  the  slaves  in  this  District  ?" 

"Decidedly  beneficial  to  both  masters  and 

"  Have  you  suffered  any  considerable  social 
vulsion  in  consequence  ?" 
"  Not  at  all ;  matters  have  progressed  as 
oothly  as  ever." 

"Are  the  negroes  insolent  and  lawless." 
"  Not  so  much  as  formerly.     They  feel' that 
ey  are  now  standing  on  their  good  beha- 
w}\  iour  alone." 

If  to  f  "  Have  you  much  trouble  in  procuring  la- 
borers ?"  , 

oi  h  i  "  None  at  all ;  the  negroes  work  readily  and 
smell!  lithfully  for  wages.    They  do  their  work  bet- 
*r  than  ev  r,  because  they  know  that  they 
J  so»  liust  either  fulfil  their  contracts   or  get  no 

iced  t  ^y." 

itait   "Do  the  people  regret  the  change  which 
word  Mancipation  has  effected  V* 
■tested  1  "  No,  hardly  on    man  in  the  whole  District 
to  tli  Kcept  a  few  politicians,  would  vote  for  the 

istoration  of  slavery.   Mr.  and  Mr.  , 

ire  i  Iho  were  both  large  slaveowners,  and  opposed 
ityiW  mancipation  bitterly,  now  declare  openly  that 
"e,  an  aey  never  want  to  see  slavery  restored." 
fiieljl  Certainly  this  evidence  is  important,  and 
conn  orth  the  consideration  of  Tennesseans.  Let 
presse  s  act  honestly  towards  the  slaves,  and  then 
aiei  tie  consequences  will  take  care  of  themselves, 
shmei  let  us  offer  "  greenbacks"  instead  of  cow- 
urn  i  lides  to  the  negro,  and  he  will  work  with  fresh 
)e  sujj  .acritj  and  hope.  He  has  a  soul ;  let  us  treat 
im  accordingly.  If  we  use  our  numerical 
ign  fltiperiority  to  rob  him  of  his  natural  rights 
he  poo  ad  defraud  him  of  his  ^ages,  we  will  pull 
:lieli  (own  upon  our  own  heads  and  the  heads  of 
ent  o  fir  children  the  just  penalty  of  our  guilt,  amid 
its  a!  iie  merciless  tempests  of  a  social  revolution. — 
ars  i!  fress.  ■ 

Stsiii  A  HOUSE  IN  BOXES. 

We,  {Dublin  Express,)  have  been  favored 
ith  an  inspection  of  a  most  ingeniously  de- 
gned  portable  dwelling,  constructed  by  Greg- 
•y  Kane,  of  Parliament  street,  and  now  on 
iew  at  his      rerooms.    Within  a  space  of 
willioout  twenty-seven  feet  by  twelve,  it  com- 
•s  n  rises  a  sitting-room,  two  bed-rooms,  and  a 
in  i\  itchen,  completely  furnished  with  all  the  ap- 
jiances  of  modern  luxury.    The  walls  and 
re  aal  ')ors  can  be  taken  asunder  and  formed  into 
ght  boxes,  of  convenient  size  and  shape  for 
negi  triage  by  any  conveyance.    The  furniture  is 
I  hi  instructed  on  the  same  principle.  Substan- 
il  chairs,  bedsteads,  and  couches  compress 
emselves.  into  cabinets,  baths  and  other  large 
rte3  tides,  which,  with  the  carpets,  tables,  beds, 
c,  are  stowed  away  in  the  boxes  formed  by 
iq  house  itself.     The  roof  is  composed  of 
nc  plates,  which  can  be  rolled  up  and  dis- 


tributed among  the  boxes.  Exteriorly,  the 
house  presents  the  appearance  of  a  red-brick 
white-lined  cottage  ornee,  with  handsome  win- 
dows bordered  with  stained  glass.  Every  piece 
is  numbered  to  correspond  to  a  plan,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  put  together  in  two  or  three 
hours  by  any  servants  or  laborers  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  a  dwelling  replete  with  every 
comfort  rises  in  the  wilds  as  if  through  the 
agency  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  The  edifice,  with 
its  appointments,  has  been  constructed  for  Cap- 
tain Richardson,  of  the  Indian  army,  for  use 
on  his  estate  in  the  Neilgherries.  The  design, 
we  believe,  is  original,  and  both  it  and  the 
workmanship  reflect  great  credit  on  the  me- 
chanical skill  and  ingenuity  of  Gregory  Kane 
and  his  assistants. 


From  tho  London  Intellectual  Observer. 
THE  CAVE  OP  BELLAMAR. 

Of  late  years  caves  have  been  explored  rather 
upon  palaeontological  grounds  than  physical, 
and  those  which  have  yielded  bones  to  the  natu- 
ralist have  ranked  higher  than  that  more  nu- 
merous group,  the  stalactitic  and  stalagmitic, 
products  of  which  only  enrich  the  cabinets  of 
the  mineralogist.  But  if  palaeo-zoologists  have 
a  special  greeting  for  bone-yielding  caves,  the 
interest  of  the  physical  geologist  remains  fixed 
upon  those  larger  caverns,  formed  by  various 
agencies  in  the  material  which  envelops  the 
ball  of  the  earth.  Some  have  resulted  from 
chemical  forces,  like  those  subterranean  cav- 
erns upon  Etna,  formed,  as  Sir  C.  Lyell  has 
taught  us,  by  the  induration  of  the  lava  during 
the  escape  of  great  volumes  of  elastic  fluids  j 
and  others  from  phenomena  of  ice-and- water 
action,  as  exampled  in  the  "  ice  vaulted  wilder- 
nesses "  described  by  Dr.  Wallich  as  lying  be- 
neath a  glacial  covering  in  Greenland,  wherein 
we  may  fancifully  suppose  Necks,  and  other 
genii  of  the  thick-ribbed  ice,  have  their  abid- 
ing place.  Or,  again,  we  have  the  better- 
known  class  of  caverns  typed  by  the  marble 
grotto  of  Antiparos,  the  now  smoke-dimmed 
glories  of  which  appear  to  be  far  eclipsed  by 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  newly-discovered 
cave  to  which  I  am  about  to  direct  attention. 
This  cave  is  situated  in  a  limestone  hill  two 
miles  from  the  Bridge  of  Bailen  on  the  San 
Juan  river,  near  Matanzas,  in  Cuba.  No  reli- 
able intelligence  as  to  the  geological  age  of  the 
rock  has  reached  England,  but  the  hill  is  pro- 
bably a  point  in  the  range  south-west  of  Ma- 
tanzas, described  by  the  Baron  von  Humboldt 
as  a  compact  lithographic  limestone,  £fnd  called 
by  him  "  Calcaire  (Jurassiqus  ?)  de  Guines," 
an  adoption,  probably,  of  its  local  name. 

Cuba  is  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the  natu- 
ralist ;  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Mada- 
gascar, no  country  has  been  so  little  studied 
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yet  it  must  be  a  very  paradise  for  beauty,  and 
for  the  number  and  variety  of  its  natural  pro- 
ductions. No  less  than  374  species  of  ferns 
are  met  with  upon  the  island,  and  in  mollus- 
can  and  zoophytic  fauna  its  shores  are  exceed- 
ingly rich.  Scarcely  any  description  of  these 
has  yet  been  attempted,  and  until  the  Spanish 
government  places  greater  facilities  in  the  way 
of  travelling  naturalists,  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  hear  much  of  its  natural  wealth.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  geological  observations  upon 
Cuba  are  those  contained  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  R. 
C.  Taylor,  (Phil  Mag.,  July,  1837.)  In  de- 
scribing the  Savana  in  the  north-east  part,  he 
speaks  of  some  "  limestone  mountains/'  which 
may  be  of  older  geological  age  to  the  rock 
which  contains  our  cave.  The  Savana  is  dot- 
ted with  what  appears  to  be  M  snow-white  ba- 
saltic pillars,"  formed  however  of  this  lime- 
stone, and  shaped  of  course  by  water-action. 
The  effect  of  these,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  shooting 
up  like  enormous  crystals  among  the  dark  green 
foliage  of  a  tropical  forest,  is  equally  grand  and 
singular.  This  limestone  forms  massive  hills 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  exhibits 
extensive  fissures,  which  afford  hiding-places  to 
the  numerous  wild  dogs  which  infest  the  coun- 
try. The  most  remarkable  of  these  hills  is  the 
one  called  La  Silla,  a  honey-combed  mountain 
of  white  limestone,  a  bare  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular rock,  about  1200  feet  high,  which  rises 
like  a  huge  group  of  snow-white  crystals.  About 
150  feet  below  the  summit  is  an  extensive  suit 
of  caves,  which  were  explored  to  the  depth  of 
300  feet  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  party.  The 
interior  of  one  is  said  by  him  to  resemble  an 
Anglo-Norman  crypt,  having  a  heavy  groined 
roof,  and  pillars  of  constantly-increasing  stalac- 
tite. A  thick  layer  of  "  cave-earth "  con- 
cealed the  floor,  and  was  found  to  be  mainly 
composed  of  the  exuviae  of  bats,  mixed  with 
myriads  of  land-shells.  This  was  fast  harden- 
ing into  a  bed  of  shelly  carbonate  of  lime, 
being  aided  in  the  process  by  the  stalactitic 
droppings  from  the  roof.  Elsewhere  in  the 
mountain,  fissures  were  seen  by  Mr.  Taylor  to 
be  entirely  filled  up  with  an  analogous  deposit 
of  more  ancient  date,  but  which  contained  the 
same  genera  of  land-shells  and  some  bones  of 
the  cave-rat,  being,  in  fact,  an  osseous  breccia, 
nearly  allied  in  appearance  to  those  of  Gibral- 
tar and  Malta. 

Similar  caverns  to  those  of  La  Silla,  though 
of  younger  geological  age,  have  been  described 
by  Captain  Nelson  (Proc.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  ix.  p. 
205)  as  occurring  in  "  coralline  crag  rock  "  at  I 
Long  Cay  and  Rum  Cay,  in  the  Bahamas,  and 
as  containing  like  organic  remains.  Basset's 
cave  also,  in  the  Bermudas,  which  extends  in- 
land from  the  sea-wall  for  nearly  a  mile,  is  of 
the  same  recent  origin ;  and  so,  too,  was  the 
pretty  little  cave  at  Tucker's  Island,  with  its 
i 


sparry-fretted  ceiling,  which  had  to  be  ' 
stroyed,  as  it  lay  in  the  line  of  works  ordeijl  i 
for  the  Bastion.    From  another  cave  in 
Bermudas,  having  no  apparent  entrance,  a  J 
Anderson  obtained  specimens  of  a  brecc  , 
made  up  of  bird-bones  and  land-shells,    •  b 
mented  by  stalagmite,  which  are  now  in  ill  y 
foreign  collection  of  the  Geological  Socie  I 

The  cave  of  Bellamar,  which,  if  the  accou 
given  are  reliable,  must  certainly  be  the  que  I 
of  West  Indian  caverns,  was  accidentally  d  : 
covered  by  a  quarryman  opening  up  a  de 
well-like  rent  in  the  rock,  which  proved  to  |  pi 
the  entrance. 

The  little  guide-book  published  by  Serj,  \f 
Manuel  Santos  Parga,  owner  of  the  proper  i  |:i 
gives  the  following  description  of  it:  "  Tmwi 
first,  or  entrance  hall  of  the  cavern,  has  btj  U 
named  the  Gothic  Temple,  from  its  vast  al  11 
severe  beauty,  reminding  one  of  the  soleij  If 
nave  of  some  ancient  cathedral.   It  is  900  fo  II 
in  length  by  240  wide ;  in  parts  the  roof  is  \y 
feet  in  height.    Magnificent  stalactitic  pilhilfii 
adorn  it,  drooping  from  the  roof  to  the  flocf  |'i 
the  largest  of  these  measures  50  feet  in  heigMB'' 
and  has  a  width  varying  from  8  to  21  fe<|l 
The  stalactitic  droppings  have  simulated  in  h 
the  appearance  of  a  giant  mantle,  with  staterP 
and  capacious  folds.    Beyond  this  immen|  |i 
chamber  lies  the  Gallery  of  the  Fountain,  j  jp 
corridor  2400  feet  in  length  !    In  the  center  j  P 
it  is  seen  the  spring  which  gives  its  nam  P 
hemmed  in  with  the  loveliest  stalactites.  Wal|P 
roof,  and  floor  are  alike  invested  with  a  cryst  j  P 
robe  of  the  purest  and  most  glittering  whiij  P 
At  the  end  of  the  long  gallery  the  travell '  P 
comes  to  a  fine  arch  called  the  Devil's  Gorge,  j 
few  yards  beyond  which  the  stalactites  ai 
stalagmites  are  commingled  so  as  to  form  m 
vast  screen  of  transparent  alabaster.  One 
the  gems  of  this  charming  group  is  called  tl 
Embroidered  Petticoat,  being  a  beautiful  h( 
low  stalactite,  as  smooth  as  marble,  three  fe 
in  height,  and  having  a  symmetrical  edge,  s 
inches  wide,  made  up  of  large  crystals.  B 
perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  these  caver 
halls  is  the  smaller  one  named  the  Hall  i 
the  Benediction,  which  lies  still  further  fro  j 
the  cave's  mouth  and  deeper  in  the  mountai 
It  obtained  its  name  from  a  blessing  havir 
been  pronounced  upon  it  by  the  bishop  in 
moment  of  enthusiasm.    This  is  a  chamber  ■ 
unsurpassed  beauty.    Floor,  walls,  and  vau 
are  alike  of  the  purest  white  ;  slender  columi 
of  stalactite  covered  with  thousands  of  sma 
crystals  form  aerial  vistas,  or  droop  pendei 
from  the  roof  like  the  most  fanciful  combim 
tions  of  Eastern  art.  One  of  the  most  strikin 
of  these,  a  large  stalactitic  mass,  which  fal 
like  a  transparent  cascade  with  an  undulatin 
surface,  has  been  named  the  Mantle  of  tl 
Virgin.    From  beneath  it  issues  a  stream  r 
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water,  the  source  of  which  lies  deeper  among 
:he  yet  unexplored  recesses  of  the  cave.  Still 
7arther  we  come  to  the  Gallery  of  the  Lake, 
•emarkable  for  the  stalactitical  mass  called  the 
Snow  Drift,  and  this  is  at  present  the  terminal 
)oint  reached.     The  Lake  of  the  Dahlias, 
vhich  hides  some  marvellous  crystallizations  in 
he  form  of  those  flowers,  stops  farther  pro- 
gress.   Returning  through  the  Hall  of  the 
m  quel  benediction  to  the  Gallery  of  the  Fountain, 
he  visitor  turns  into  a  side  passage  near  its 
enter,  and  traverses  Hatuey  Gallery,  named  in 
lonor  of  an  Indian  chief,  famous  in  the  early 
istory  of  Cuba,  by  reason  of  a  slender,  well- 
proportioned  stalactite,  which  stands  like  a 
hieftain's  lance,  beneath  a  high  vault.  Here 
i  also  a  lovely  group  of  these  fairy-like  pro- 
motions, called  the  Closet  of  the  Beautiful 
£atanceras;  and  another  resembling  a  cano- 
ied   niche   of  the   richest  Gothic  tracery, 
lany  of  the  stalactites  possess  the  property  of 
ouble  refraction,  and  occasionally  the  crystal- 
nations  are  tinted  with  the  delicate  hues  of 
jie  violate  or  rose,  or  shine  with  the  rich  luster 
t  gold." 

\  The  cave  of  BelJamar  runs  from  west  to  east, 
|id  attains  a  maximum  depth  of  360  feet.  The 
imperature  is  in  no  part  beyond  80  deg.  Fahr. 
s  may  be  expected,  it  has  become,  from  its 
roximity  to  the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of 
[atanzas,  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  the 
vner  evidently  reaps  no  small  advantage  from 
lie  show.  The  entrance  fee  charged  is  a  dol- 
m  for  each  person.  For  this,  guides  and  lights 
Wfliije  provided ;  in  addition  to  which  the  visitor 
ids  good  paths  through  it,  fixed  lights  at  the 
lief  points,  and  small  bridges  thrown  over 
aces  which  need  them.  An  excursion 
rough  it  takes  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
J>urs.  I  have  not  heard  that  any  natural  com- 
tgnnication  with  the  surface  exists,  but  no 
^ientific  exploration  of  it  appears  yet  to  have 
^fcjenmade. 
Lgre,  si 
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THE  TIME  TO  FRET. 


caveB 

There  were  two  gardeners  whose  crop  of 
ei  frci  as  had  been  killed  by  the  frost.    One  of  them 
intai!  itted  and  grumbled,  and  said  nobody  was  so 
vflj  fortunate  as  he  was.     Visiting  his  neighbor 
ipiaine  time  after,  he  cried  in  astonishment 
What  are  these?    A  fine  crop  of  peas! 
1  here  did  they  come  from?"     "These  are 
at  I  sowed  while  you  were  fretting,"  said 
j  neighbor.    u  Why,  don't  you  ever  fret?" 
pendec  Fes ;  but  I  generally  put  it  off  until  I  have 
anici(paired  the  mischief." 

m   ~* 

Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the 
aaiu  U  autiful,  we  must  carry  it  with  us,  or  we  find 
not 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A.  W- 


Fold  her  hands  gently  o'er  the  quiet  breast — 

The  placid  sleeper ! 
Her  soul  hath  entered  in  its  final  rest, 

Where  angels  keep  her. 
A  peace  is  brooding  o'er  the  face  so  pale, 
Such  as  comes  only  from  "  behind  the  veil," 
As  though  the  soul  threw  back  one  parting  glance 
In  lingering  pity,  ere  its  rapt  advance. 

Gone  but  a  little  while  before,  not  lost ! 

Buds  bloom  above  thee ! 
Best  mourned  by  those  who  knew  thee  most, 
And  knew,  to  love  thee. 
Henceforth  all  nature's  fairest  scenes  shall  be. 
To  them,  the  silent  witnesses  for  thee ; 
Though  many  memories  bitterly  they  wake, 
They  shall  be  held  the  dearer  for  thy  sake. 

Sweet  soul,  that  only  seemed  to  live  to  love, 

As  stars  to  shine ; 
Thy  heart  most  like  those  bees  that  rove 

Where  gayly  twine 
The  poison  blossoms,  through  the  sultry  hours 
Can  gather  honey  e'en  from  rankest  flowers. 
Pure  love  so  filled  it,  that  it  seemed  to  rise 
Till  but  a  step  passed  thee  to  Paradise. 

Farewell,  sweet  friend ;  we  bid  a  brief  good-night 

From  our  dim  sphere, 
Thy  lovely  face  is  folded  from  our  sight 

Forever  here ; 
May  it  be  ours,  when  at  last  we  come, 
If  so  our  Father  bless  us,  to  our  home, 
When  the  grey  shadow  breaks  to  Heaven's  dawning, 
To  hear  thy  welcome  in  that  brightest  morning. 
12th  mo.  1st,  1863.  F.  M.  S. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
Suggested  by  seeing  wild  roses  blooming  beside  the  rail- 
way track. 

On  its  straight  iron  pathway  the  long  train  was 
rushing, 

With  its  noise,  and  its  smoke,  and  its  great  human 
load ; 

And  I  saw  where  a  wild  rose  in  beauty  was  blushing 
Fresh  and  sweet  by  the  side  of  the  hot  dusty  road* 

Untrained  were  its  branches,  untended  it  flourished, 
No  eye  watched  its  opening  or  mourned  its  decay, 
But  its  leaves  by  the  soft  dews  of  Heaven  were 
nourished, 

And  it  opened  its  buds  in  the  warm  light  of  day. 

I  asked  why  it  grew  there  where  none  prized  its 
beauty? 

For  of  thousands  who  passed  none  had  leisure  to 
stay ; 

And  the  answer  came  sweetly,  "  I  do  but  my  duty, 
I  was  told  to  grow  here  by  the  side  of  the  way." 

There  are  those  on  life's  pathway,  whose  spirits  are 
willing 

To  dwell  where  the  busy  crowd  passes  them  by ; 
But  the  dew  from  above  on  their  leaves  is  distilling, 
And  they  bloom  'neath  the  smile  of  the  All-seeing 
eye. 

They  are  loved  by  the  few; — like  the  rose  they  re- 
mind U3, 

When  tempted  from  duty's  safe  pathway  to  stray ; 
We  too  have  a  place  and  a  mission  assigned  us, 
Though  it  be  but  to  grow  by  the  side  of  the  way. 

S. 
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FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


From  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 
ECONOMY  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Freas, —  The  agriculturists  of  this 
country  are  practically  unacquainted  with  the 
legitimate  meaning  and  application  of  the  word 
Economy,  in  farming.  Even  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, where  a  greater  attention  to  the  business 
of  saving  is  accorded  than  is  observable  here, 
there  is  a  laxity  of  discipline  which  contrasts 
most  unfavorably  with  the  industrious  frugality 
and  rigid  economy  of  many  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
respect  to  Belgium  and  the  German  States.  A 
late  tourist  whose  journal  is  now  before  me,  in 
some  remarks  illustrative  of  German  rural  life 
and  manners,  says: 

"  Each  German  has  his  house,  his  orchard,  his 
roadside  trees,  so  laden  with  fruit  that  did  he 
not  carefully  prop  them  up  and  tie  together, 
and  in  many  places  hold  the  boughs  together 
by  means  of  wooden  clamps,  they  would'  be 
torn  asunder  by  their  own  weight.  He  has 
his  corn  plot,  his  plot  for  mangel  wurzel,  or 
hay,  for  potatoes,  for  hemp,  etc.  He  is  his 
own  master,  and  therefore  he  and  his  family 
have  the  strongest  motives  for  exertion.  You 
see  the  effects  of  this  in  his  industry  and  eco- 
nomy. 

"  In  Germany  nothing  is  lost.  The  produce 
of  the  trees  and  the  cows  is  carried  to  market. 
Much  fruit  is  dried  for  winter  use.  You  see 
wooden  trays  of  plums,  cherries  and  sliced  ap- 
ples layingin  the  sun  to  dry.  You  see  strings 
of  them  hanging  from  the  windows  in  the  sun. 
The  cows  are  kept  up  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  every  green  thing  is  collected  for 
them.  Every  little  nook  where  the  grass 
grows,  by  the  roadside,  river  and  brook,  is  care- 
fully cut  by  the  sickle,  and  carried  home  on 
the  heads  of  women  and  children,  in  baskets, 
or  tied  in  large  cloths.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
that  can  possibly  be  made  of  any  use  is  lost. 
Weeds,  nettles,  nay  the  very  goose-grass  which 
covers  waste  places,  is  cut  up  and  taken  for 
the  cows.  You  see  the  little  children  standing 
in  the  streets  of  the  villages,  and  in  the  streams 
which  generally  run  down  them,  busy  washing 
these  weeds  before  they  are  given  to  the  cat- 
tle. They  carefully  collect  the  leaves  of  the 
marsh-grass,  carefully  cut  their  potatoe  tons 
for  them,  and  even,  if  other  things  fail,  gather 
green  leaves  from  the  woodlands.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  continually  of  the  enormous 
waste  of  such  things  in  England — of  the  vast 
quantities  of  grass  on  banks,  by  roadsides,  in 
the  openings  of  plantations,  in  lanes,  in  church- 
yards, where  grass  from  year  to  year  springs 
and  dies,  but  which,  if  earefully  cut,  would 
maintain  many  thousand  cows  for  the  poor. 
To  pursue  still  farther  the  subject  of  German 
economy :  The  very  cuttings  of  the  vines  are 


dried  and  preserved  for  winter  fodder, 
tops  and  refuse  of  the  hemp  serve  as  beddij 
for  the  cows;  nay  even  the  rough  stalks  of  t 
poppies,  after  the  heads  have  been  gathei 
for  oil,  are  saved  and  converted  into  mam 
for  the  land.    When  these  are  not  sufficie 
the  children  are  sent  into  the  woods  to  gatl] 
moss ;  and  all  our  readers  familiar  with  G 
many  will  remember  to  have  seen  them  comij 
homeward  with  large  bundles  of  this  on  th 
heads.    In  autumn  the  falling  leaves  are  gai 
ered  and  stacked  for  the  same  purpose.  Tj 
fir  cones  which  with  us  lie  and  rot  in  t 
woods,  are  carefully  collected  and  sold  : 
lighting  firCs.    In  short,  the  economy  and  ci 
of  the  German  peasant  are  an  example  to  \ 
Europe.    He„  has  for  years — nay,  ages — be 
doing  that  as  regards  agricultural  manageme 
to  which  the  British  public  is  but  just  now  1 
ginning  to  open  its  eyes.    *    *    *  German 
like  Judea,  is,  literally,  a  land  flowing  wi 
milk  and  honey:  a  land  of  corn,  and  wine,  a 
oil.    The  plains  are  full  of  corn :  the  hillside 
however  stony,  are  green  with  vineyards ;  a. 
though  they  have  not  the  olive,  they  procfc 
vast  quantities  of  oil  from  the  walnut,  the  p( 
py  and  the  rape." 

In  China  even  this  practice  is  exceeded 
only  in  extent,  but  in  the  admirable  econoi 
of  minute  details.    Anderson,  the  travelL 
says : 

"  On  a  high  mountain  I  discovered  seve 
distinct  patches  of  cultivated  ground  in  a  sti 
of  declivity  such  as  appeared  altogether  in; 
cessible,  until  I  saw  the  owner  employed 
one  of  them.  He  had  a  rope  fixed  about  ] 
middle,  which  was  secured  at  the  other  end 
the  top  of  the  mountain;  and  by  this  mea 
the  hardy  cultivator  was  enabled  to  let  hims?< 
down  to  any  part  of  the  precipice,  where  a  f 
square  yards  of  ground  gave  him  encoura$ 
ment  to  plant  his  vegetables  or  his  corn ;  a 
in  this  manner  he  had  decorated  the  mount? 
with  a  variety  of  cultivated  spots.  Near  t 
bottom  he  had  erected  a  wooden  hut,  surroui 
ed  with  a  small  piece  of  cultivated  groui 
planted  with  cabbages,  where  he  supported, 
means  of  this  hazardous  industry,  a  wife  a 
several  children." 

The  well  known  industry  of  the  Chinese  c 
ables  them  to  overcome  many  obstacles,  whk 
were  they  to  occur  in  the  path  of  the  x\merio 
or  English  farmer,  would  be  deemed  insup 
able.  Their  whole  life  is  a  life  of  labor,  a  ^ 
their  labor  is  regulated  by  system,  which  rc 
ders  it  not  only  pleasant,  but  abundantly  j* 
ductive.  America  could  at  this  time,  with  1 
present  occupied  boundaries,  support  five  tin 
her  present  population  without  half  taski  |c 
the  capabilities  of  her  soil ;  and  yet  many  i 
fain  to  complain  that  the  latter  is  irremedial 
exhausted  and  run  out.    An  Irish,  German 


friends'  intelligencer. 
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Chinese  tiller  would  no  doubt  support  himself 
nd  family,  and  not  only  do  this,  but  in  a  short 
ime  become  wealthy,  on  a  farm  where  an 
Lmerican  would  starve.    In  their  case,  we  be- 
hold philosophy  teaching  by  experiment,  and 
•lie  lesson  should  by  no  means  be  lost  on  us. 
t|  t  should  excite  and  stimulate  us  to  new  and 
ij  tore  judicious  exertions,  and  a  firmer  reliance 
q  ourselves  and  the  soil  we  till.       s.  s.  c. 


1863. 


™  Camden  Co.,  J¥.  J.,  Nov.  21, 

1  °J ,  And  be  assured  that  the  greatest  errors,  or 
,  ost  erroneous  principles  in  religion,  possible 
J  *  men  to  embrace,  will  never  warrant  in  us 
,  J  ce  exercise  or  indulgence  of  a  malevolent  dis- 
>sition  towards  them.  From  every  view  of 
et0  lirfection  the  idea  of  ill-will  is  totally  ex- 
>_l)Cuded.  And  every  degree  of  kindness,  or  a 
di  sposition  to  do  good,  becomes  a  proportional 
MWce  of  happiness  to  the  benevolent  mind. 
maH  cultivate  feeliogs  of  benevolence  and  love 
Wards  our  fellow  creatures  of  every  descrip- 
^'.J  m  is  a  trait  in  the  Christian  character.  And 
re  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity  to  be- 
lsi 31  hue,  as  it  ought,  the  distinguishing  character- 
Pr0CI1  ic  of  professing  Christians,  the  despicable 
^e  P  nciples  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  which 
ve  caused  those  bickerings  and  animosities 
it  have  so  debased  the  character  of  the  pro- 
eC0DJ!sed  follower  of  Christ,  would  be  banished 
iivellflln  among  them. 


q  a  sti 


iiW  I STORY  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  PETROLEUM. 

[t  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  con- 


1  ited  with  the  immense  trade  suddenly  spring 
up  from  the  distillation  of  our  coal  oil,  that 
ilethe  existence  of  oil  springs  has  been  known 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  the  knowledge 
uld  never  have  been  turned  to  any  great 
tical  purposes  until  our  own  times.  Nothing 
show  more  completely  the  value  of  that 
cour^  )  of  practical  education  and  intelligence 
1  ch  is  common  in  America,  than  this  simple 
ats ).  Here  is  a  substance  which  the  oldest 
irralists  of  the  world,  such  as  Pliny,  have 
^°%ten  upon,  which  Tacitus  and  Vitruvius  have 
t^h  mentioned,  yet  never  turned  to  any  prac- 
1  utility  of  moment  until  within  a  few  years, 
fife  2  \  gentleman  (Colonel  Drake)  from  Connec- 
t,  the  very  central  land  of  all  Yankee  notions. 
in*,1  'he  oldest  allusion  to  it  probably  is  in  Deut. 
^  »  He  made  him  to  suck  oil  out  of  the  flinty 
^  i."  At  least  it  is  well  known  that  in  the 
i'  ^f'  ,ker  and  more  resinous  form  of  solid  bitumen 
tbor,  •  \  found  in  quantities  on  the  shores  of  the 
^ 11  d  Sea,  and  for  thousands  of  years  has  been 
.itjjl  ed  *  Jews'  pitch"  on  this  account.  Strange 
ay,  Herodotus  mentions  a  spring  of  this 
H  ^  of  oil  in  one  of  the  Ionian  Isles  recently 
^oquished  by  the  British  government,  no 
a'Jtbt  as  ignorant  of  its  value  as  the  Mexicans 
jeiispe  gold  of  California.    But  for  more  than 


two  thousand  years,  in  the  Island  of  Zante,  that 
oil  spring  has  been  flowing  and  known  in  his- 
tory, its  value  alone  unknown.  At  Agrigentum, 
in  Cicily,  the  petroleum  was  collected  and  used 
in  lamps  before  the  Christian  Era,  as  a  substitute 
for  oil.  This  has  been  the  case  also,  for  ages 
past,  in  Burmah,  near  Rangoon,  and  now  higher 
up  the  river  Irriwaddy  very  large  springs  are 
being  discovered.  At  Bakoo,  on  the  Caspian, 
from  the  most  remote  ages,  this  oil  has  been 
worshipped,  but  never  turned  to  any  practical 
account  of  consequence,  and  certainly  never 
developed  as  within  the  past  five  years  by 
Americans,  although  it  seems  that  about  three 
million  francs7  worth  have  been  annually  sold 
to  Persia. 

In  Parma  and  Modena  oil  wells  have  been 
dug  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  But  as  no 
method  of  purifying  these  oils  have  been 
adopted,  they  have  never  risen  to  much  value. 

In  Pennsylvania,  while  the  French  occupied 
Fort  Duquesne,  opposite  Pittsburg,  the  Com- 
mander wrote  to  General  Montcalm  of  attending 
a  meeting  of  Indians  on  Oil  Creek,  which  at 
night  was  suddenly  lighted  up  by  setting  fire 
to  the  oil  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
just  after  the  manner  of  the  fire  worshippers  on 
the  Caspian. 

In  Ohio,  in  boring  for  salt  springs,  a  vein  of 
this  oil.  was  struck,  and  as  early  as  1828,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  it  was  predicted 
that  this  sort  of  oil  would  be  valued  some  day 
for  lighting  the  streets  of  the  cities  of.  Ohio. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  1858,  Colonel  Drake,  of 
Hartford,  bored  for  oil,  taking  the  hint,  no 
doubt,  from  the  above  accidental  result  of 
boring  because  others  were  making  oil  by  dis- 
tillation from  the  coal.  Four  or  five  •  years 
before  this,  a  Mr.  Young,  in  England,  had 
distilled  some  of  this  sort  of  oil,  that  had  exuded 
in  the  coal  pits,  but  the  supply  giving  out,  had 
taken  out  a  patent  for  distilling  the  cannel  coal. 
This  had  been  done  successfully  in  this  country, 
but  of  course  from  the  moment  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  method  of  getting  the  raw  oil, 
the  whole  of  that  business  was  superceded. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  more  fully  show  the 
boundless  stores  of  wealth  laid  up  in  every  land 
for  the  use  of  man,  to  be  developed  by  industry 
and  education;  nothing  can  more  fully  show 
the  advantages  to  every  country  of  that  diffu- 
sion of  education,  and  those  habits  of  thought 
so  common  in  America,  and  so  uncommon 
everywhere  else.  Now  the  country  surrounding 
this  discovery  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  wealthy  in  the  interior  of 
the  Stat  railroads  are  being  built  to  carry  the 
oil,  and  our  cities  are  being  built  up  by  the 
trade  and  refinement  of  it. — Phil.  Ledger. 


Impartiality  is  the  life  of  justice,  as  that  is 
of  government, — Pen*. 
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FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER, 


Be  humble  without  being  bashful.  Bashful- 
ness  is  sometimes  a  secret  pride.  The  medium 
between  a  kind  of  improper  bashfulness  and 
disgusting  forwardness  marks  the  well-bred 
man.  He  feels  himself  firm  and  easy  in  com- 
pany; is  modest  without  being  bashful,  and 
steady  without  being  impudent ;  is  not  disposed 
to  engross  the  conversation  to  himself,  but 
gives  to  others  an  opportunity  of  being  equally 
tree  and  unrestrained.  When  he  converses 
with  strangers,  he  does  not  incautiously  con- 
demn their  customs  and  habits,  by  arrogantly 
holding  up  those  of  his  own  native  place  as 
much  preferable.  This  man  converses  with  his 
superiors  with  ease  and  respect ;  with  his  infe- 
riors without  insolence ;  and  with  his  equals 
with  that  becoming  freedom  and  cheerfulness 
so  grateful  and  pleasing  in  conversation. 

The  "Women's  Association  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Freedman,"  continues  to  meet  every  Third  day 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  at  Race  street  Meeting 
House,  (third  story.)  The  recent  sad  accounts  of 
the  suffering  and  destitution  existing  among  the 
colored  refugees,  and  the  certainty  that  many  of 
them  must  perish  for  want  of  clothing  during  the 
coming  winter,  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken, 
induces  the  members  of  the  Association  earnestly  to 
request  the  attendance  of  all  interested,  to  aid  in 
sewing  and  preparing  garments  for  their  relief. 

Donations  in  goods,  clothing,  &c,  may  be  sent  to 
Alfred  H.  Love,  No.  212  Chesnut  street,  and  contri- 
butions in  money,  to  the  Treasurer,  Margaret  A. 
Griscom,  No.  1028  Arch  St.,  Phila.       12mo  12,  4t. 


ITEMS. 

The  Oldest  American  Newspaper. — The  New 
Hampshire  Gazette,  published  at  Portsmouth,  com- 
pleted the  one  hundred  and  seventh  year  of  its  pub- 
lication with  its  issue  of  Oct.  1st.  The  Gazette  was 
started  ,  in  1756,  and  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in 
America. 

The  public  schools  of  Vicksburg  have  been  re- 
opened, after  an  intermission  of  two  years  or  more. 
Colored  schools  have  also  been  established,  through 
the  efforts  of  Adjutant-General  Thomas.  The 
teachers  speak  highly  of  the  proficiency  of  pupils, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  the  older  ones  enter 
upon  their  studies. 

The  bread  fruit  tree  from  South  Africa,  in  the 
tropical  department  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  now 
bearing  its  colossal  fruit,  and  presents  a  very  curi- 
ous and  interesting  appearance. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal 
submarine  telegraphs  now  in  operation,  put  down 
by  English  firms  ;  Dover  to  Calais,  27  miles;  Holy- 
head to  Howth,  73  miles  ;  from  Denmark  across  the 
Belt,  18  miles ;  Dover  to  Ostend,  80J  miles ;  Eng- 
land to  Holland,  four  separate  cables  of  12o  miles 
each ;  Sweden  and  Denmark,  12  miles  ;  Italy  to 
Corsica,  110  miles;  Varna  to  Constantinople,  172 
miles ;  Varna  to  Balaklava,  356  miles ;  Newfound- 
land to  Cape  Breton,  85  miles ;  Sardinia  by  Malta 
to  Corfu,  700  miles  ;  Sardinia  to  Bona,  125  miles. 

The  pneumatic  engine  in  London  carries  one 
hundred  and  twenty  mail  bags  daily  through  its 
tube,  in  fifty-five  seconds,  a  distance  which  would 
occupy  ten  minutes  time  of  the  mail  carts. 


Few  people  realize  the  extent  of  the  Territories  of 
the  West.  It  is  said  that  Idaho  embraces  an  area 
of  326,000  square  miles — enough  to  make  eleven 
States  like  New  York — and  her  extensive  gold 
fields  are  attracting  a  large  emigration. 

According  to  a  special  law  voted  in  1861,  the 
Jews  residing  in  Wurtemburg  obtained  the  right  of 
citizenship  from  which  they  had  been  interdicted 
by  the  constitution.  The  law  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  just  made  another  step  in 
advance,  by  proposing  that  henceforth  Jews  shall 
enjoy  all  political  rights,  and  be  treated  on  the  same 
footing  as  Wurtemburgers  of  other  religious  per 
suasions. 

A  Telegraphic  Wonder. — The  following  account] 
of  an  extraordinary  French  telegraphic  invention  ill 
given  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Londo»|' 

Star : 

The  Abbe  Casselli's  pantelegraph  is  taken  up  bj| 
the  Government.    A  project  of  a  law  was  recently  I 
presented  to  the  Corps  Legislatif,  which  propose* 
that  it  should  supersede  the  Morse  apparatus,  now 
in  universal  use.    The  pantelegraph  is  one  of  thej 
greatest  scientific  wonders  of  the  present  day.  I) 
is  properly  enough  termed  here  an  autograph  and! ft 
amateur.    A  despatch  written  at  Paris  is  repro-Jta 
duced  without  the  assistance  of  any  clerk  at  Mar- 1 ft 
seilles,  with  the  most  rigorous  fidelity,  as  is  also  r|» 
portrait,  sketch,  or  drawing  of  any  kind.    Nor  doajL. 
the  Casselli's  apparatus  need  so  great  a  supply  OiL 
electricity  as  that  of  Morse,  and  is  much  less  afj 
fected  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Thil 
Empress  has.  had  her  likeness  telegraphed  to  sonUl 
of  her  friends  in  the  Provinces  ;  and,  last  weekfc 
Casselli  telegraphed  a  painting  of  a  full-blown  rofltoL 
from  the  observatory  to  the  bureau  of  the  Tele 
graphic  Administration.    The  petals  were  of  i 
beautiful  pink  color,  and  the  leaves  of  an  equall; 
good  green  ;  in  short,  were  exactly  like  the  tints  (i 
the  original.    Rossini,  also,  not  many  days  ago,  tell 
egraphed  to  Marseilles,  by  this  apparatus,  a  melofl 
which  he  improvised  in  honor  of  the  inventor,  an<|ire 
which  has  since  gone  the  rounds  of  the  Paris  salont 

In  a  lecture,  delivered  in  Boston,  by  Dr.  Bowei  i© 
of  East  Tennessee,  that  gentleman  said ;  I^- 

As  to  the  future  of  the  negro,  there  need  be  n  L 
concern — certainly  none,  said  Dr.  Bo  wen,  for  thirt  T: 
or  forty  with  whom  he  was  concerned.  He  believe  l8Ilt 
the  contraband  camps  to  be  bad  in  their  influenc»te. 
For  the  most  part,  the  negroes  would  take  care 
themselves.  They  are  all  needed  in  the  South 
laborers,  and  soon  there  would  be  no  prejudice  tr 
against  hiring  them. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  no  essential  ch; 
in  the  Flour  market.  Sales  of  fresh  ground  e 
family  at  $7  50  a  $7  75  per  bbl.  The  sales  to 
trade  range  from  $5  75  for  low  grade  superfine, 
to  $11  for  fancy  lots.  The  market  is  nearly  b 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  meal.  The  former  is  w 
$6  50  a  $6  75. 

Grain.— Wheat  is  in  light  demand  and  rather 
Sales  of  9,000  bushels  fair  and  prime  Pennsylv 
and  Southern  Red  at  $1  64  a  $1  66  per  bushel 
White  at  $2  00  a  $2  05.     Rye  commands  $1 
per  bushel.  Corn  is  dull  and  lower,  with  sales  at  $1 
a  $1  20.    Oats  continue  in  request  at  86  a  87  c 
Last  sale  of  Penna.  Barley  at  $1  40,  and  of  Mall 
$1  70. 

Seeds.— Cloverseed  is  scarce  and  in  demand' 
$7  25  a  $7  37  per  64  lbs.    Timothy  is  dull  at  $3; 
a  $2  75  per  bushel.    Small  sales  of  Flaxseed 
$  3  1 5  $3  17  per  bushel. 
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.N  Epistle  to  Friends  in  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
By  James  Gough. 

Dearly  beloved  Friends, — Under  a  concern 
»r  the  welfare  of  our  religious  society,  yet  left 
Ireland,  I  think  it  my  duty. to  "stir  up  the 
ure  mind"  by  way  of  remembrance. 
I.  In  the  first  place,  I  desire  that  none  under 
m  ime  maybe  raw  and  ignorant,  at  a  loss,  if 
sked  what  we  profess,  or  what  is  our  funda- 
ental  principle ;  but  having  the  heart-felt  ex- 
rience  thereof,  "  be  always  ready"  (as  a  good 
U?ostle  advises)  "to  give  an  answer,"  or  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you,  with  meek- 

and  fear."* 
We  profess  to  be  a  people  called  out  of  the 
)rrupt  spirit  and  customs  of  the  world,  out  of 
1  evil  words  and  works,  to  follow  Christ,  in  a 
ose  inward  adherence  to  the  secret  discoveries 
hich  he  gives  us  of  our  duty ;  that,  as  his 
ithful  servants,  we  may  enjoy  his  favor,  both 
hile  here  and  eternally  hereafter. 
And  our  fundamental  principle  is  this,  that 
5  God  has  created  us  to  be  forever  happy,  he 
th  bestowed  his  light,  grace,  or  holy  spirit,  to 
^  t  and  p  epare  us  for  it.    Hereby  he  teacheth 
B  what  to  deny,  and  how  to  live,  to  attain  this 
it|  reat  and  glorious  end. 

If  we  adhere  to  this  divine  gift,  we<  shall 
Ht  We  him  above  all  things,  and  other  gifts  and 
lessings,  as  we  ought  to  do.   Parents  will  love 
leir  children  in  the  Lord.    Children  will  be 


*■  1  Peter  iii.  15. 


an  honor  to  their  parents,  by  a  well-guarded 
and  dutiful  conduct.  The  young  and  the 
aged  will  be  joined  as  brethren,  in  one  good 
concern.. 

Thus  would  a  holy  harmony  be  seen  and 
felt  as  formerly :  and  we,  in  that  peace,  order, 
and  union,  reverencing  the  Lord  our  God, 
should  enjoy  the  sweet  influences  of  his  pre- 
sence, and  the  joy  of  his  salvation. 

Why  are  we  members  of  a  separate  society, 
but  to  be  more  closely  connected  with  the 
divine  source  of  all  purity  and  goodness, 
walking  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  that  it  might 
shine  in  our  lives  as  waymarks  to  neighbors 
and  sober  inquirers,  that  they,  being  won  by 
our  good  conversation,  may  have  cause  to  bless 
God  on  our  behalf?  Thus  were  many  con- 
vinced of  our  principles,  and  drawn  into  our 
society,  even  at  the  hazard  or  loss  of  all  that 
was  dear  to  them  in  the  world. 

II.  I  think  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  some 
points  more  particularly,  and  to  add  such  ex- 
hortations thereupon  as  my  present  concern 
may  engage  me  to  impart. 

**  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord's  sake  :"f  actively,  when  not 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  passively,  when  it 
is  opposite  thereto.  This  is  conformable  to  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  well  as 
of  good  men  in  former  ages,  and  of  all  the 
worthy  martyrs  in  later  days. 

The  Jews  complained  of  Christ  for  trans- 

f  1  Peter  ii.  13. 
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gressing  or  breaking  their  laws :  at  last,  when 
Pontius  Pilate  said,  repeatedly, "  I  find  no  fault 
in  him,"  they  answered,  u  We  have  a  law,  and 
by  our  law  he  ought  to  die."* 

From  our  fundamental  principle  before-men- 
tioned proceeded  our  well  known  principles,  or 
testimony  for  Christ  our  Lord,  in  its  sundry 
branches,  which  it  is  our  incumbent  duty  to 
bear,  and  to  show  forth  to  the  world;  as  in 
the  following  instances : 

III.  Our  blessed  Lord  commands  us  "  not  to 
swear  at  all/'  It  is  our  duty  firmly  to  obey  his 
command,  whenever  we  are  tried  herein,  and 
rather  to  suffer  patiently  what  human  laws  may 
inflict,  than  to  take  an  oath  on  any  account 
whatsoever.  Thus  Daniel  and  the  three  worthy 
Hebrews  chose  rather  to  sacrifice  their  bodies 
to  the  lion's  deh,  and  to  the  fiery  furnace,  than 
to  comply  with  the  law  of  man,  when  it  de- 
manded a  revolt  from  their  duty  to  their 
supreme  sovereign. 

IV.  The  law  of  man  sometimes  requires 
wars  and  fightings,  and  actively  to  contribute 
thereto :  but  Christ  commands  us  to  love  our 
enemies,  and  do  to  all  men  nothing  but  what  is 
good.  As  his  professed  subjects,  we  cannot 
therefore  actively  contribute  to  military  affairs. 
Our  Lord  said  to  Pilate,  "  If  my  kingdom  were 
of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight."f 
Again,  whatever  injuries  or  ill  usage  we  re- 
ceive, we  must  follow  his  pattern,  not  rendering 
reviling  for  reviling,  leaving  vengeance  to  the 
Lord  to  whom  it  belongs.  None  amongst  us 
must  either  fight  or  do  any  violent  action, 
tending  to  provoke  thereto.  We  must  trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  then  he  will  discover  the  best 
means  of  helping  and  healing  the  evil  in 
others,  or  animate  us  innocently  to  bear  our  tes- 
timony against  it,  where  hearts  are  too  hard  to 
admit  any  offered  help.  In  this  case  our  Lord 
assures  us  that  great  is  our  reward  in  heaven  : 
for  such  usage  the  righteous  who  were  before 
us  have  met  with. 

V.  Our  dear  Lord  commands  his  own  min- 
isters freely  to  give,  as  from  Him  they  freely 
receive ;  and  He  changeth  not :  a  hireling 
man-made  ministry,  therefore,  is  none  of  His ; 
nor  can  we  join  in  supporting  it  as  such. 
Though  the  law  of  man  hath  established  it,  we 
ought  to  do  as  the  apostles  did,  "  And  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man."  J  The  gospel  of  Christ 
is  free,  not  subject  to  worldly  traffic.  It  can 
neither  be  bought  nor  sold,.  It  is  the  power 
of  God  to  salvation.  It  brings  the  soul,  which 
receives  and  submits  to  it,  into  immortal  union 
with  the  Father  of  lights,  by  leavening  it  into 
His  divine  nature.  That  which  selfish  priests 
purchase  and  demand  money  for  is,  therefore, 
not  the  gospel ;  and  their  pretending  it  to  be 
so  is  an  artful  imposition. 


*  John  xix.  4,  6,  7.  f  John  xviii.  36.    $  Acts  v.  29. 


This,  with  many  other  things  of  like  kind,i 
our  ancestors  discovered  in  the  true  light,  and 
therefore  (like  holy  Daniel  and  his  brethren) 
passively  submitted  to  the  laws  which  required 
the  support  of  this  imposition,  and  to  the 
rigorous  execution  of  those  laws.  By  their 
courage  and  constancy  herein,  they  made  the 
way  smooth  and  easy  to  us,  our  sufferings  being 
light  in  comparison  of  theirs.  It  was  nothing 
but  the  love  of  God  that  animated  them  cheer- 
fully to  suffer  great  spoiling  of  goods,  with 
long  and  hard  imprisonments  :  separated  from 
all  that  was  near  and  dear  to  them  in  the 
world.  It  was  in  the  support  of  their  testi- 
mony to  the  universality  of  God's  love  to  man- 
kind, who  invites  them  that  are  athirst,  and 
them  that  have  no  money,  to  come  and  buy  j 
wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  j 
price.        ^  | 

May  their  descendants  and  successors,  from 
generation  to  generation,  come  up  after  them, 
in  the  same  noble  cause.  So  would  they  min- 
ister joy  to  such  as  have  no  other  interest  im 
view  but  the  spiritual  health  and  vigor  of  the- 
body,  and  of  every  member  therein.  Some  in-, 
deed,  of  late  years,  have  degenerated  from  that 
fidelity  to  God,  which  those  worthies  ever 
firmly  manifested.  These  throw  down  what 
their  forefathers  labored  to  build  up,  and  dis- ; 
solve  that  spiritual  bond  which  should  unite  us 
in  faith  and  love.  I  earnestly  desire  they 
would  draw  near  in  spirit  to  Christ,  and  to  his 
militant  church,  to  be  a  help  to  faithful  Friends. 
When"  any  of  you  are  tried  with  future  de- 
mands on  such  accounts,  I  cannot  but  wish  for 
you,  as  I  look  back  to  ihe  worthies  gone,  that 
like  them  ye  may  stand  fast  in  the  freedom  of 
the  gospel,  without  flinching  or  any  way  evad- 
ing our  testimony  for  it.  I  fully  believe  that 
your  fidelity  in  such  trials  would  be  the  meanSj 
of  giving  you  new  life  and  strength  for  the 
zealous  and  upright  discharge  of  other  Christian 
duties,  and  of  making  you  both  useful  and 
honorable  members,  not  only  of  civil,  but  also ; 
of  religious  society. 

As  to  that  formal  worship  which  is  begum 
and  carried  on  in  the  will  of  man,  our  faithful  | 
predecessors  could  have  no  unity  with  it,  nor 
actively  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  pkcesj 
or  materials  appropriated  to  such  worship.  j 

VI.  On  the  other  hand;  they  most  con-i 
scientiously  paid  an  active  obedience  to  the 
laws  which  enjoin  the  payment  of  customs, ; 
duties,  and  excise  to  the  king  and  government ; 
and  were  zealous,  both  by  example  and  precept, 
to  induce  all  to  be  careful  and  punctual  there- 
in, and  not  on  any  account  to  deal  in  goods 
suspected  to  be  clandestinely  imported,  noi 
even  to  buy  any  of  them  for  their  own  private 
consumption.  So  should  we  still  keep  our- 
selves entirely  clear  from  this,  and  every  other 
sort  of  unrighteous  gains  or  savings.  j 
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^.  I  VII.  The  law  of  the  land  sets  apart  one  day 
y.n  seven  for  religious  retirement  and  the  wor 
;ni  drip  of  God.    This  our  forefathers  approved 
?  )f  and  religiously  observed  ;  though,  at  the 
|!  lame  time,  they  testified  that  the  Jewish  sab- 
Jpath  is  ended,  by  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and 
hat  there  is  no  inherent  holiness  in  any  one 
lay  more  than  another.    I  have  long  had  an 
earnest  desire  that  all  our  friends  would  duly 
observe  and  apply  that  day  to  its  proper  pur- 
>ose,  to  begin  each  week  aright,  and  so  to  hold 
m  to  the  end  of  it;  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
ible  travelling  about  worldly  affairs  on  that, 
lay,  and  be  constant,  while  in  health,  in  attend- 
,'og  meetings  for  worship.    Deny  yourselves 
he  liberty  of  walking  abroad  at  such  time  or 
such  manner  as  will  not  be  of  good  example 
the  idle  multitudes,  who  give  the  loose  rein 
licentious   inclinations  on  that  day :  but 
ather  choose  to  have  your  families  collected 
or  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  what  may 
lake  good  impressions  on  their  minds,  that, 
hen  it  shall  be  said,  "Give  an  account  of  thy 
tewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer 
ifceward,"  we  then  may  be  ready  to  give  our 
ccounts  with  joy,  and  receive  the  answer  of 
Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.  Enter 
aou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
VIII.  For  want  of  this  care,  what  harms 
B  bound !  I  am  loth  to  mention  them,  but  hope 
e  will  bear  with  me  when  ye  duly  consider 
lat  nothing  but  well-wishing  love  induces  me 
lay  them  before  you,  in  order  that  all  might 
)in  in  contributing  a  timely  remedy  thereto 
ith  the  means  of  doing  it  which  the  Lord 
jrnishes  us  with. 
It  is  apparent  that  from  hence  the  love  of 
od  in  many  waxeth  cold.    How  they  make 
ght  of  religious  duties  !     What  a  slender 
mi  fctendance  of  week-day  meetings  for  the  wor- 
iip  of  God,  as  well  as  of  those  which  are  held 
stian  )r  an  united  care  of  the  good  of  the  body ! 
o  that  it  may  now  be  said  of  many,  as  in  sor- 
)wful  days  formerly,  u  The  ways  of  Zion 
none   come  to   her  solemn 
eguilaats"  (Lam.  i.  4).    Again,  what  restlessness 
iw  i   meetings,   what   outward   indications  of 
Ulj  riritual  indolence,  of  absent  and  wandering 
linds,  of  neglect  of  the  awful  duty  of  worship, 
ue  from  us  to  our  great  Creator,  what  gazing 
con  jout  or  falling  asleep !    O !  it  is  grievous, 
tli  ad  tends  to  give  strangers  a  dishonorable  idea 
concerning  us,  while  we  profess  the  pure 
>iritual  worship  of  God  according  to  His  own 
cepi  stitution ;  and  while  our  dear  Saviour  hath 


sured  us  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 


His  name,  He  is  in  the  midst  of  them 
gain,  from   hence  what  violations  of  our 
al  oristian  testimony  in  its  sundry  branches, 
hat  weakness  and  inconsistency  in  conduct 
otlfith  that  divine  principle  which  we  profess  ! 
ow  do  many  trample  upon  the  precious  labors 


and  sufferings  of  men,  whose  memories  are  and 
ever  will  be  blessed,  as  they  were  valiant  for 
the  truth  revealed  to  them  by  Christ  their 
dearest  Lord  !  And  shall  we  not  be  brought 
to  account  for  these  things  ?  And  will  not  our 
account  be 'heavier  in  the  reckoning  day  than 
that  of  others  who  have  not  been  favored  in  so 
high  a  degree,  nor  so  much  striven  with  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  who  declared  to  the  old  * 
world  before  its  final  ruin,  "  My  spirit  shall 
not  always  strive  with  man." 

IX.  Again,  how  many  in  these  perilous  days 
run  back,  and  draw  others  with  them,  into  the 
vanities  of  the  times,  into  a  conformity  with 
the  world,  both  in  dress  and  address,  into  the 
company  of  such  as  indulge  the  same  dispo- 
sitions, till  the  plain  honest  manners  of  sincere 
and  affectionate  friends  are  falling  into  disuse, 
being  such  as  some  are  ashamed  of.  Thus 
were  many  ashamed  of  Christ,  and  offended  in 
him,  for  his  plain  and  humble  appearance  when 
in  the  body :  but  he  declared  that  he  also 
would  be  ashamed  of  them,  or  would  deny 
them  before  his  Father  and  his  holy  angels. 

From  these  pernicious  liberties  have  pro- 
ceeded mixed  marriages,  running  out  to  the 
priests,  confusion  in  families,  afflictions  and 
anguish  of  parents  in  the  bad  return  made 
to  them  by  disobedient  children,  painful 
wounds  to  our  Christian  society.  Many,  by 
these  traps  and  snares  of  the  common  enemy, 
have  been  carried  away  into  the  wide  world ; 
and  quite  lost  as  to  the  dedication  of  their 
hearts  and  lives  to  the  love  and  fear  of 
God :  and  but  few  have  stood  in  the  gap  to 
prevent  their  thus  running  out :  few  have 
joined  in  repairing  the  breaches  made  by  back- 
sliders in  that  wall  of  defence,  which  the  Lord 
by  his  power  and  spirit  had  erected  about  us. 

In  this  general  decline  of  the  society,  there 
seems  to  be  great  cause  to  fear  the  yet  farther 
spreading  of  these  harms,  unless  the  Lord,  in 
mercy,  turn  the  hearts  of  many  timely  to  him- 
self, which  we  ardently  pray  for,  knowing  that, 
except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  men  labor 
but  in  vain  :  yet  we  must  do  our  duty,  other- 
wise we  shall  not  be  clear  in  his  sight :  and  he 
ordereth  (now  as  he  did  formerly)  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  in  order  that 
all  may  be  timely  warned,  whether  they  will 
hear  or  forbear  ! 

I  believe  there  are  none  joined  in  profession 
with  us,  who  deviate  from  our  principle  of  self- 
denial  and  plainness  in  habit  and  speeeh,  who 
have  not  been  secretly  showed  that  it  is 
wrong,  that  it  is  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  a  refusal  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  a 
denial  of  him  before  men  :  but  they  listen  to 
that  voice  which  beguiled  Eve,  which  tells 
them  that  there  is  no  harm  in  such  deviations, 
or  that  they  are  small  matters ;  though  it  is 
manifest  that  such  small  matters  have  opened 
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the  door  gradually  wider  and  wider,  to  the 
gross  declension  which  has  overspread.  Though 
many  are  deceived  and  darkened  by  the  enemy 
to  deem  them  small  matters,  yet  they  have 
great  consequences,  as  they  tend  to  debar  us  of 
future  happiness,  and  to  centre  us  in  justly 
deserved  punishments,  for  disobeying  and  dis- 
regarding Christ,  who  leads  into  humility  and 
plainness,  and  preferring  that  enemy  who 
seduces  into  pride  and  worldly  conformity. 

I  often  look  with  pity  on  the  victims  to  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  who  sell  their  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  often  desiring  that  they 
may  quit  the  pursuit  of  shadows,  wisely  to  seek 
and  happily  possess  the  most  inestimable  and 
enduring  substance.  Hereby  they  would  give 
solid  joy  to  their  well-wishing  friends,  and 
gain  an  ample  share  thereof  in  themselves ;  a 
joy  not  like  the  pleasures  of  sin,  which  are  but 
for  a  season,  and  are  followed  with  a  certain  and 
severe  sting;  a  joy  which  will  go  beyond  the 
grave  to  receive  an  infinite  increase  and  an 
endless  duration. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CONVINCEMENT  OP 
REMINGTON  HOBBY. 

In  the  year  1777  or  1778,  when  D.  Sands 
was  on  a  religious  visit  to  New  England,  the 
eastern  part  of  which  was  almost  a  wilderness, 
with  but  few  inhabitants,  and  they  generally  of 
the  poorer  class,  (at  least  their  appearance  and 
accommodations  indicated  it,)  after  having  had 
several  appointed  meetings  in  the  neighborhood, 
a  man  who  was  a  magistrate  in  the  place,  and 
more  comfortably  situated  than  many  of  his 
neighbors,  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  hear  these  Qua- 
kers are  decent,  respectable-looking^men  :  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  invite  them  to  my  house,  as  they 
must  be  but  poorly  accommodated  where  they 
are."  She  readily  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and 
a  messenger  was  dispatched  for  them,  and  they 
were  pleased  to  accept  his  kind  invitation; 
when  they  came,  they  were  shown  into  the 
common  room  or  kitchen  ;  after  being  seated, 
they  remained  in  perfect  silence.  The  man 
being  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  manners 
or  principles  of  Friends,  was  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  their  remarkable  conduct,  and  attribu- 
ted it  to  displeasure,  on  account  of  their  being 
invited  into  the  kitchen.  He  immediately  or- 
dered a  fire  to  be  made  in  another  room,  for, 
said  he  to  his  wife,  "  I  believe  these  Quakers 
are  not  pleased  with  their  reception ;  we  will 
see  how  they  like  the  other  room."  He  invited 
them  in,  and  after  having  seated  themselves, 
the  most  solemn  silence  ensued,  at  which  he 
became  almost  vexed,  and  thought  to  himself, 
they  certainly  are  fools,  or  take  me  to  be  one, 
and  regretted  having  taken  so  much  trouble  on 
their  account.  As  these  thoughts  were  passing 
in  his  mind,  David  Sands  turned,  and  fixed  his 


eye  full  in  his  face,  and  in  the  most  solem. 
manner  said,  "  Art  thou  willing  to  be  a  fool, 
when  he  paused,  and  again  repeated,  "  Art  thoi 
willing  to  become  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake  V  h 
continued  with  such  power,  (as  the  man  afte 
expressed,)  that  he  could  not  withstand  it,  am 
in  a  short  time  became  fully  convinced  o 
Friends'  principles,  and  most  warmly  attache* 
to  David  Sands,  from  feelings  of  sincere  grati 
tude  and  brotherly  love.  His  house  was  opei 
at  all  times  to  them  to  hold  their  meetings  in 
and  he  kindly  offered  to  attend  them,  whik 
they  were  visiting  families  and  meeting; 
throughout  the  neighborhood,  fully  acknowledg 
ing  the  power  of  truth,  as  he  had  heard  it  se 
forth,  and  soon  after  became  a  member  of  th< 
Society  of  Friends,  very  zealous  in  the  cause  o: 
righteousness,  and  a  faithful  laborer  in  the  min- 
istry, travelling  much  in  the  work,  so  that,  as 
he  once  observed,  his  house  had  become  to  him 
as  an  inn,  where  he  could  tarry  but  a  short 
time  at  once.  When  D.  Sands  paid  his  last 
visit  to  New  England,  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture for  Europe,  R.  H.  became  his  faithful  and 
well-beloved  friend  and  companion,  in  his  vari 
ous  exercises,  and  parted  with  him  with  feel 
ings  of  the  truest  regard,  commending  him  tc 
the  care  of  Him  who  ever  watcheth  over  his 
faithful  children,  whether  by  sea  or  land. 

The  following  letters  by  Remington  Hobby, 
written  to  David  Sands  after  his  departure  for 
Europe,  are  expressive  of  his  feeling  towards 
him. 


Well-beloved  Friend — 

A  few  hours  since  I  heard  of  an  opportunity 
by  which  I  could  have  the  comfort  of  writing, 
to  thee.  My  dearest  friend  and  father,  though 
my  heart  seems  destitute  of  good,  I  cannot  omit 
embracing  it;  and  am  instantly  led  to  look  at 
the  solemn,  yea,  very  solemn  period  of  our  part- 
ing, which  so  continued  to  shed  over  our  minds 
a  solemnizing  awe,  that  on  our  return,  for  five 
miles,  we  scarce  broke  silence ;  but  oh !  my 
friend,  although  I  powerfully  felt  what  I  now 
write,  why  was  it  that  my  heart  ached  with  an- 
guish, yet  I  could  not  weep ;  I  seemed  to  look* 
at  thee  as  solitary  and  alone  in  the  cabin ;  yet 
surrounded  by  Him  on  whose  great  errand  of  ^ 
glad  tidings  thou  art  sent,  with  a  promise  of . 
sure  reward  and  a  bright  crown  of  glory  pre- 
pared by  Him,  for  his  faithful  and  obedient  ser- 
vants. In  looking  over  our  journeying,  I  am 
sorrowfully  affected  with  a  fear  that  thy  anxious 
and  tender  concern,  (as  that  of  a  most  affection- 
ate and  pious  father  for  a  son,)  in  the  renewed 
instances  of  thy  indefatigable  care  for  my 
growth  and  preservation,  will  fail  of  those  happy 
effects  which  it  seems  might  have  been  expec- 
ted. I  have  been  ready  to  conclude  I  have  not 
prized  thy  society  or  encouragement,  and  some- 
times feel  as  if  I  was  a  poor  unfruitful  creature, 
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ough  I  earnestly  desire  that,  having  sinned 
much  I  may  love  the  more.  I  am  sensible  that 
JL  need  more  and  more  to  be  refined,  and  feel 
\!°|  bhe  necessity  of  looking  through  all  that  is  visi- 
;  ble  to  the  invisible  God,  and  beg  that  I  may 
we  no  confidence  in  the  flesh.  Oh !  my  friend, 
f  we  are  never  more  permitted  to  meet  in  mu- 
!  ability,  may  the  Merciful  Preserver  engage  my 
•ac^  heart  so  to  act  that  we  may  ever  enjoy  each 
)ther  in  the  realms  of  joy,  where  nothing  can 
°ij  innoy  our  rest.  When  thou  hast  access  to  the 
^  f  lihrone  of  mercy,  mayest  thou  be  encouraged  to 
JL  jisk  for  me  an  increase  of  faith,  that  I  may  have 
Ml[  i  seal  and  testimony  that  I  am  a  true  son,  and 
!™  ilthough  born  out  of  due  season,  I  may  yet  be 


High  God,  thou  mayest  see  and  feel,  that  may 
escape  the  notice  of  some  others ;  and  if  thou 
shouldst  presume  on  other  conduct,  I  think  thou 
wilt  smart  for  it,  and  perhaps  have  to  cross  the 
ocean  again.  My  wife  and  family  all  love  thee, 
and  I  doubt  not  all  Vassalborough  would  unite 
in  love  to  thee,  did  they  know  of  my  writing. 
May  we,  in  the  Lord's  time,  be  gathered  into 
the  fold  of  everlasting  rest,  so  wisheth,  so  pray- 
eth,  and  more  than  all  earthly  happiuess  desir- 


eth,  thy  sincere  lovin< 


friend, 
Remington  Hobby. 


him  t 


l"«  fathered  with  others  into  the  fold  of  rest;  but, 
°*  ™  fear  David,  I  desire,  though  ever  so  poor,  not 
«(  |0  c]0the  myself  with  unfelt  expressions,  or 
lemn  iighe,.  notes  of  dignity  than  becomes  that 
Itbasedness  of  spirit  which  can  say,  "lama 
°N  Ivorm in  which  disposition  of  mind  I  wish 
!  i  uly  to  say  to  thee,  spare  me  not;  never  suffer 
1S «  tartial  affection  to  supersede  the  testimony  of 
V  ruth,  whether  it  be  the  rod  or  in  love,  and  be 
v ««  leve  me  thy  friend  in  that  love  that  changeth 

r  :  iot.  Remington  Hobby 

a  lei  ;  

1  The  following  extract  from  one  of  Reming 
on  Hobby's  letters,  sets  forth  the  love  he 
1     >ore  to  David  Sands,  as  also  his  devoted 
Hobb1  l€ss  to  truth,  fearing  lest  the  messenger  bear 
ure  fii  iQg  glad  tidings  should  not  tarry  long  enough 
q  the  field  of  service  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  la- 
>or 

|  In  those  seasons  wherein  heavenly  power  has 
jeemed  to  silence  all  flesh,  I  have  often  ven 
™  ared  to  say,  concerning  my  dear  friend  and 
™1  ither  who  is  absent,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
;0B?  xpression,  "  Let  him  see  of  the  travail  of  his 
*fl  oul,  and  be  permitted  to  rejoice  in  thy  pres 
,00M  nee."    I  dare  say  no  more,  nor  indulge  a  wish 
rW  )r  thy  return.    I  know  not  whether  it  is  ow 
^1Dl  ig  to  ingratitude  to  my  most  faithful  friend. 
■ ;  nv~  ret  so  it  is,  I  would  rather  be  forgotten  of  thee, 
nd  that  thou  shouldst  write  me  no  more,  than 
Idoi  0  Qm[t        duty  "to  a -single  individual  on  the 
^  ther  side  of  the  water.    Take  all  the  time  the 
)'0"'  iord  allows  thee,  let  others  think  or  say  what 
3;.ve  hey  will.    If  their  gifts  or  labors  differ  from 
line,  so  may  thine  differ  from  theirs.  Which 
as  most  the  criterion  of  righteousness — that 
if  rhich  makes  haste  through  fear  of  breaking 
W  ae  tradition  of  the  Elders,  or  that  which,  be- 
\a  olding  the  husbandman's  care,  is  willing  to 
^  fait  for  the  precious  fruits  of  the  heavenly 
Wfanaan,  and  hath  long  patience  for  them? 
eeing  to  the  confirmation  and  establishment 
fthe  convinced,  as  did  the  Apostles,  when 
ey  said,  "  Let  us  go  again  and  visit  our  breth- 
n  in  every  city  where  we  have  preached  the 
>rd  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they  do."  Some- 
ing  of  this,  thou  devoted  servant  of  the  Most 

Id 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER. 

There  is  no  one  thing  among  us  that  needs 
improvement  or  reformation  more  than  that  of 
social  intercourse.   The  beautiful  gift  of  speech 
should  be  used  only  to  edify,  instruct,  and  com- 
fort each  other.    The  deep  and  hidden  treas- 
ures of  experience,  stowed  away  in  the  mind's 
casket,  should  be  drawn  out,  and  put  in  the  ex- 
change, that  the  manifold  mercies  of  God,  new 
every  morning,  may  be  brought  to  mind.  The 
fields  of  research  that  abound  in  His  works,  and 
are  every  where  open  to  the  investigation  of 
his  intelligent  creatures,  stand  out  in  bold  re- 
lief, as  topics  worthy  to  employ  both  time, 
thought,  and  expression.    Truly,  the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy  work,  and  such  as  survey 
the  boundless  expanse  will  surely  find,  that 
day  unto  day  utters  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  increases  knowledge  of  the  purest  kind, 
and  highest  order.  The  earth  also  has  her  treas- 
ures, and  so  has  the  great  and  wide  sea,  and 
after  searching  through  all  these,  we  may  come 
home  to  ourselves — the  house  we  inhabit,  frail 
though  it  be,  is  truly,  fearfully,  and  wonderful- 
ly made,  and  the  mind  far  more  wonderful. 

S.  H. 

12  mo.  1863. 


From  the  London  Friend. 
THE  COLORS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  BINARY  STARS. 

The  number  of  binary  stars  catalogued  by 
Struve  amounts  to  3,057  ;  further  investiga- 
tions have  much  enlarged  the  number.  They 
are  observed  principally  among  stars  between 
the  first  and  sixth  magnitudes.  They  revolve 
round  a  common  centre  of  gravity :  some  in 
43  years,  others  in  628,  or  even  1200  years. 
Their  distances  vary  from  1"  to  32".  Of  these 
binary  stars  one  is  larger  than  its  companion, 
and  very  frequently  differs  from  it  in  color,  the 
larger  exhibiting  the  less  refrangible  rays,  such 


as  red, 


yellow,  or  white — the  smaller 


ordinarily  blue  rays ;  in  some  cases  both  are 
blue  or  both  white. 

It  has  been  proved  that  these  appearances 
are  not  the  effects  of  an  optical  illusion,  nor  of 
a  complementary  color,  on  the  retina.  Profes- 
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sor  Pliicker  stated  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Newcastle,  that  he  and 
Professor  Hotloof  had  found  that  the  same  ele- 
mentary substances  may  have  two,  even  three, 
absolutely  different  spectra,  depending  only  on 
temperature.  Ignited  nitrogen  at  the  lowest 
temperature  has  a  beautiful  gold  color ;  when 
its  temperature  is  raised,  its  color  is  suddenly 
changed  into  blue.  One  of  their  conclusions 
(amongst  others)  is,  that  nitrogen  has  three 
different  arrangements  of  its  molecules  or  allo- 
typic states.  Do  not  these  experiments  give 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  different 
colors  of  two  binary  stars  may  depend  on  the 
allotropic  state  of  the  gaseous  photosphere  of 
each,  whether  that  be  owing  to  their  several 
constitutions  or  to  their  mutual  influences. 

Our  increased  power  of  penetrating  into 
space,  and  of  -  observing  the  illimitable  creation 
of  Him  who  11  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars 
and  calleth  them  all  by  their  names,"  may 
sometimes  cause  despairing  thoughts  on  ac- 
count of  man's  insignificance,  if  we  forget  that 
{C  the  High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity "  "dwelleth  with  him  also  that  is  of  a 
contrite  and  humble  spirit."  C.  F. 

17th  of  Tenth  month,  1863. 

From  the  Prairie  Farmer. 
BEET  SUGAR  ENTERPRISE. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  beet  as  a 
sugar  plant  is,  that  in  1747  a  Berlin  apothe- 
cary named  Margraff  discovered  the  saccharine 
properties  of  it,  and  urged  its  culture  as  a  sugar 
plant.  About  fifty  years  subsequent,  Mr.  Ach- 
ard  again  agitated  the  subject,  and  laid  the 
foundation,  encouraged  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
for  the  first  sugar  beet  factory  in  Silesia. 
About  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Deyeux  made  some 
reports  on  the  subject  in  France.  In  1809-10, 
the  subject  was  taken  up  and  quite  extensive 
experiments  made — so  much  in  fact  that  there 
were  2,000,000  pounds  manufactured  in  France 
in  1810.  This  was  while  Napoleon  was  using 
every  effort  to  prevent  all  commercial  inter- 
course between  England  and  the  Continent. 
The  amount  varied  in  France  up  and  down  as 
the  policy  of  the  government  changed.  In 
1852-3,  the  amount  produced  was  165,680,790 
pounds. 

Previous  to  1832,  bnt  little  headway  had 
been  made  in  the  Prussian  States,  or  "  Customs 
Union."  Government,  however,  became  con- 
vinced that  sugar  existed  in  the  beet  in  quan- 
tity to  make  it  profitable  to  work  it  up  for  that 
purpose,  and  willing  to  encourage  the  enterprise, 
it  offered  to  advance  to  any  parties  who  would 
invest  a  like  amount,  $50,000,  without  interest 
for  ten  years.  At  this  time  the  public  face 
was  set  against  the  enterprise,  and  those  wil- 
ling to  invest  their  money  in  the  experiment 
were  laughed  at  and  derided  for  their  foolish- 


ness ;  in  fact,  the  want  of  faith  seems  to  hay 
been  greater  than  was  ever  shown  in  the  soi 
ghum  experiment  here,  at  the  earliest  introduc 
tion  of  it. 

The  character  given  to  the  enterprise  bythi 
government  assistance,  however,  induced  quit 
a  number  to  embark  in  it.    The  results  wer 
very  various ;  where  conducted  with  skill  an( 
care  they  were  a  success ;  others  a  failure 
Enough  was  proved,  however,  to  firmly  estab' 
lish  the  business,  which  induced  more  partiei 
to  invest — so  many  in  fact,  that  after  three  o: 
four  years,  government  withdrew  its  offer  t< 
any  new  parties.    The  business,  however,  hac 
become  firmly  established,  and  capitalists  wen 
not  wanting  to  invest  on  their  own  account  j 
The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  was  soon  fell 
in  the  reduced  income  from  imports,  and  thel 
government,  in  1840,  placed  a  tax  of  one-quar 
ter  of  a  silver  groschen,  (about  one-half  a  cent) 
upon  each  one  hundred  pounds  of  beets  manu- 
factured.   This  the  manufacturers  felt  was  a 
heavy  burden.    As  there  was  no  appeal,  they 
set  themselves  to  produce  more  sugar  (the  yield 
at  this  time  being  but  about  three  per  cent.) 
from  the  beet;  in  this  they  succeeded.  The 
revenues  from  imports  still  decreasing,  govern 
ment  increased  the  tax  in  1841  to  one  half  a 
silver  groschen    in  1844  to  1$  groschen  ;  in 
1850  to  3  groschen;  in  1852  to  six  groschen; 
in  1858  to  lh  groschen,  or  18  cents  per  bun 
dred  pounds  of  beets  manufactured.    To  show 
the  growth  of  the  manufacture  we  give  the 
amount  of  import  duties  collected  on  foreign 
and  home  sugars  from  1847  to  1857  : 

Beet  Sugar.  Colonial  Sugar. 

1847          281,692  Thalers.— 6,323,662  Thalers. 

1851  1,470,848      "        3,156,200  " 

1856  4,497,732      "       2,711,196  " 

1857  5,665,418      "       1,360,614  " 

1863*... 15,000,000  "  

*  These  figures  are  given  for  the  season  of  1862-3, 
that  being  the  year  in  the  establishment  reckoning 
from  commencing  in  the  fall,  till  the  crop  is  worked 
up  in  the  spring.  The  amount  given  is  in  round 
numbers. 

Showing  that  the  beet  sugar  has  entirely  sup- 
planted the  imported  article,  and  now  consid- 
erable quantities  are  exported  from  these  States. 

The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  tlte 
increase  of  consumption  of  the  beet  for  sugar 
making  in  the  Prussian  States  or  Customs' 
Union  : 

1853  and  '54  '.  18,469,000  cwt 

1854  and  '55  19,188,000 

1855  and  '56  21,300,000 

1856  and  '57.  27,550,000 

1857  and  '58  ..28,915,000 

1858  and  '59  36,668,000 

In  1848  and  '49  there  were  145  establish- 
ments, which  number  increased  in  1859  and  '6( 
to  257. 
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J  kill    While  the  duties  on  beets  have  been  grow- 
80!  ling,  the  quantity  of  sugar  has  increased  from 


cent.,  which  is 


toe, 

^1  three  to  some  10  or  10  k  per 

now  obtained  from  the  beet. 
°J *hi  |  The  price  which  manufacturers  pay  for  beets 
'  qail  lat  the  latest  dates  is  about  17£  cents  per  one 
"  wet  ihundred  pounds.  A  good  average  crop  of  beets 
am  I  would  be  considered  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  to 
Mob  the  acre. 

wtal  i    The  manufacturers  are  all  members  of  an  as- 
pyti|isociation  for  mutual  improvement  and  advan 
tage;  they  have  committees  appointed  who 
(thoroughly  investigate  everything  which  tends 
Uaflto  increase  the  production  of  sugar. 

These  investigations  and  all  other  matters 
mjpertaining  to  the  cultivation  and  manufacture, 
[are  all  published  exclusively  for  the  members  of 
ml  ti|this  association,  and  are  not  to  be  obtained  on 
any  consideration  by  any  one  outside. 

So  much  for  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
a :.ani| progress  of  the  enterprise  in  Europe. 

The  success  attending  these  experiments  in- 
tlulduced  parties  in  this  country  to  take  hold  of  the 
leyiel  j matter,  believing  that  it  could  be  made  a  suc- 
r  cent,  cess  here.    About  the  year  1837,  D.  L.  Child, 
Tli  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  visited  the  sugar  fac- 
.      tories  of  France,  Belgium,  and  the  German 
hlfi  States,  spending  over  a  year  in  his  investiga- 
tions.   Returning  home  in  1838  he  started  an 
establishment  for  making  sugar  at  Northamp- 
ton.   The  process  employed  in  this  establish- 
lolinent  was  what  is  called  the  dessication  or  mace- 
re  til  ration  of  the  beet.    The  experiment  was  suc- 
oreigi  jcessful  so  far  as  producing  sugar  of  good  quality 
was  concerned,  but  the  cost  was  too  great  to 
compete  with  low-priced  sugar  then  ruling. 
Mr.  Child,  in  a  little  work  published  in  1839, 
said  the  following  points  were  settled  to  his 
satisfaction  : 

c;  1st.  That  all  the  saccharine  contained  in 
the  beet  can  be  extracted  by  the  method  of 
dessication. 

2d.  That  the  raw  sugar  can  be  obtained 
without  any  bad  taste  and  fit  for  immediate  con- 
sumption. 

3d.  That  American  beets,  though  generally 
inferior  to  the  European  in  saccharine  richness, 
can,  by  suitable  culture,  be  made  inferior  to  none. 

4th.  That  50  per  centum  more  of  crystalliza- 
ble  sugar  can  be  obtained  by  the  method  of  des- 
sication than  has  generally  been  obtained  by 
grating  and  pressing,  or  macerating  the  green 
beet. 

5th.  That  the  beet  once  dried  may  be  kept 
an  indefinite  time  without  liability  to  injury." 

The  product  from  these  experiments  in  1839 
Was  about  8  J  per  centum,  6  of  which  was  sugar, 
and  2i  molasses.  Mr.  Child  states  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacture  in  his  experiments  to  be  11 
cents  per  lb.,  but  thinks  that  with  proper  and 
sufficient  means  sugar  could  be  made  for  4  cents 
per  pound  or  even  less. 
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In  Connecticut  about  this  time  there  was 
much  excitement  on  the  subject,  also  in  other 
parts  of  New  England  and  New  York. 

Since  these  experiments,  but  little  has  been 
done  in  America  towards  solving  the  problem, 
although  the  fact  of  the  abundant  success  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  where  heavy  excise  duties 
were  paid;  has  been  kept  before  the  people  from 
time  to  time  in  the  agricultural  and  scientific 
journals  of  America. 

During  the  winter  of  1861-2  Mr.  Belcher, 
the  superintendent  of  the  sugar  refinery  in  this 
city,  and  Wm.  H.  Osborn,  President  of  the  Il- 
linois Central  Railroad,  with  their  usual  liberal- 
ity and  foresight,  imported  several  hundred 
pounds  of  the  seed  of  the  best  sugar  producing 
beets  of  Europe,  embracing  some  four  or  five 
varieties.  These  were  distributed  gratuitously 
among  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  in  order  to 
test  the  quality  of  beets  grown  on  different  soils. 

Samples  were  collected  by  Mr.  Belcher  from 
a  large  number  of  points  when  grown  and  care- 
fully analized,  giving  from  nearly  all  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  richness  in  saccharine  matter. 
M.  Belcher  went  even  further,  and  expressed 
some  juice,  boiling  it  down  in  an  open  kettle, 
when  it  granulated  giving  a  good  yield  of  very 
strong  grained  and  pleasant  flavored  sugar. 

Meantime,  Mr.  T.  Grenert,  of  the  firm  of  Ge- 
nert  Brothers,  of  New  York  City,  had  made  a 
journey  to  Germany,  carefully  investigated  for 
himself  the  cultivation  of  the  beet,  and  the 
minutia  of  manufacture,  being  afforded  every 
facility  compatible  with  the  rules  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  manufacturers.  He  fully  decided  to 
make  the  experiment  on  a  scale  which  should 
thoroughly  prove  the  matter  in  this  country. 
Having  previously  travelled  over  nearly  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  soils  of  the  country,  he  decided  to  lo- 
cate in  Illinois.  ,  After  having  spent  some  time 
in  examining  locations  so  as  to  secure  suitable 
land,  cheap  fuel,  &c,  he  made  choice  of  a  loca- 
tion at  Chatsworth,  Livingston  Co.,  situated  on 
the  line  of  the  Peoria  and  Oquawka  Railroad, 
between  the  main  line  and  Chicago  branch  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  distant  by  rail  from  Chicago.  Con- 
tracting for  two  sections  of  land,  the  Brothers 
at  once  commenced  to  prepare  for  a  crop  of 
beets  and  to  erect  a  factory,  a  cut  of  which  ap- 
pears on  our  first  page.  Knowing  the  import- 
ance of  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  ground, 
they  at  once  procured  the  necessary  ploughs 
and  teams  to  turn  up  and  pulverise  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  not  eleven  inches — it 
was  mostly  done  by  the  Michigan  double  plow, 
a  part  of  it  was  ploughed  last  fall  and  a  part  in 
the  spring.  About  one  hundred  acres  were  pre- 
pared at  a  very  heavy  expense. 

The  seed  planted  was  imported  by  them  from 
the  most  reliable  sources — and  planted,  some 
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of  it  being  dibbled  in,  others  sowed  in  drills 
— and  notwithstanding  the  excessive  drouth  and 
the  unfavorable  weather  of  the  spring,  which 
delayed  the  planting  of  a  large  part  of  it  until 
quite  late,  the  excessive  drouth  of  the  summer 
and  the  early  frosts,  they  have  now  on  the 
ground,  a  crop  which  will  yield  in  quantity, 
as  much  as  the  aveVage  of  the  best  fields  of  Eu- 
rope. As  to  the  quality  in  saccharine  proper- 
ties, an  analysis  of  them  made  last  week  by  Mr. 
Bender,  of  this  city,  show  12£  per  cent,  of 
crystalline  cane  sugar,  and  31  per  cent,  of  other 
soluble  impurities — of  which  at  least,  8  or  9 
per  cent,  of  sugar  should  be  extracted,  at  which 
rate  the  yield  of  it  would  be  from  2,500  to  3,000 
lbs.  per  acre. 

The  crop  is  now  being  harvested  and  pitted 
preparatory  to  commencing  the  manufacture. 


Communion  with  Grod  is  the  best  preparation 
for  intercourse  with  men.  Nothing  so  much 
awakens  the  mind  and  affections,  nothing  so 
much  draws  a  man  out  of  himself,  nothing  so 
inspires  simple  honesty  of  purpose,  nothing  so 
much  insures  right  guidance  in  all  we  say  and 
do,  as  prayer,  in  which  the  soul  engages  in  hum- 
ble, holy,  filial  fellowship  with  Him  who  is  in- 
visible. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  19,  1863. 


"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?" — 
There  are  diversities  of  gifts  in  the  natural  as 
well  as  in  the  spiritual  world ;  and  there  is  no 
proposition  clearer  than  that  every  intelligent 
being  has  a  part  to  fulfil,  and  a  mission  to  per- 
form. 

Where  much  has  been  given,  either  tempo- 
rally or  spiritually,  much  will  be  required.  It 
is  therefore  of  the  greatest  consequence  that 
we  should  all  be  found  in  the  fulfilment  of  our 
respective  duties,  without  curiously  inquiring 
into  the  duty  of  our  neighbor. 

When  we  contemplate  the  misery  and  degra- 
dation which  surround  us  on  every  side,  when 
we  hear  of  wars,  and  rumors  of  wars,  with  all 
the  evils  that  follow  in  the  train,  when  urgent 
appeals  are  made  to  our  humanity  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the 
naked,  succor  the  distressed,  enlighten  the  igno- 
rant, and  comfort  the  afflicted ,  we  are  some- 
time^ oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work,  and  our  insufficiency  to  accom- 


plish it,  seeing  that  the  harvest  is  plenteoui 
and  the  laborers  few. 

This  state  of  feeling  often  begets  impatience 
and  a  restless  desire  to  employ  ourselves  ir 
some  one  of  the  various  channels  of  usefulnest 
which  are  ever  opening  before  us,  and  we  an 
led  by  our  benevolent  feelings,  or  by  the  solici 
tation  of  our  friends,  to  engage  in  some  of  these 
labors. 

It  sometimes  happens  this  does  not  produce 
relief  to  our  troubled  spirit,  and  it  may  be,  we 
fail  to  accomplish  the  little  good  we  had  antici 
pated  from  our  efforts. 

It  is  at  times  like  these  we  are  brought  to 
the  acknowledgment  that  of  ourselves  we  can 
do  nothing,  but  that  we  must  seek  for  Divine 
wisdom  to  point  out  the  path  in  which  we  are 
called  to  walk,  and  that  part  of  the  great  vine 
yard  in  which  we  are  called  to  labor.  It  may 
be  that  for  a  time,  we  are  brought  into  poverty 
and  doubt,  but  as  we  wait  in  patience,  and  with 
an  humble,  prayerful  spirit,  willing,  if  need  be, 
to  pass  through  baptism  and  suffering,  we  shall 
in  due  time,  experience  a  renewal  of  strength 
the  path  of  duty  will  be  clearly  opened,  and 
ability  furnished  to  perform  the  service  which 
may  be  required  at  our  hands. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  notice  of  the 
"Women's  Association  for  the  Belief  of  the 
Freedman,"  has  claimed  the  attention  of  some 
of  our  distant  subscribers.  We  would  encour- 
age Friends  in  their  different  neighborhoods  to 
unite  in  the  formation  of  similar  societies ;  and 
if  unable  among  themselves  to  raise  sufficient 
means  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  goods, 
we  are  requested  to  state  that  work  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  members  of  the  Association 
which  meets  at  Race  Street,  to  any  of  our 
country  Friends  who  may  have  the  time  to  aid 
them  in  making  up  clothing.  For  further  in- 
formation, application  may  be  made  to  Mar- 
garet A.  Griscom,  1028  Arch  Street,  Phila. 


The  first  meeting  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum 
was  held  in  the  Library  Room,  on  Second-day 
evening,  5th  inst.  A  short  lecture  was  de- 
livered on  "  The  Seed  and  its  germination," 
and  the  subject  was  further  illustrated  by 
means  of  a  powerful  microscope.    About  sixty 
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.-jre,a  persons  were  present,  and  the  proceedings  were 
of  an  interesting  character. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  these  meetings 
during  the  winter,  on  the  second-day  evening 
:;.:.J  of  each  week,  at  7 i  o'clock. 
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Swarthmore  College. — The  Report  given 
in  our  last  number  of  the  action  of  the  An- 
es|nual  Meeting  of  the  Contributors  to  the  pro- 
jected Institution,  stated  that  the  choice  of 
[location  from  those  submitted  by  the  Board  of 
1  Managers,  was  to  be  made  by  a  stock  vote  of 
mpll  the  Contributors  who  had  paid  in  an  instal- 
ment upon  their  subscriptions.    Since  that  no- 
ice  was  written,  the  Inspectors  of  Election 
a|aave  made  their  report  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers as  instructed,  from  which  it  appears  that 
w«|  |1885  shares  were  voted  by  636  individuals — 
T1De  )f  these,  1458  were  voted  for  the  property 
1  ma3  Known  as  Westdale,  and  427  shares  for  that 
vert|jocated  at  Wissahickon  Station,  on  the  North 
Pennsylvania  Rail  Road.    It  may  also  be  in- 
cresting  to  know,  that  of  the  individuals  vo- 
ing,  5u8  voted  for  the  former,  and  178  for 
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engtb,  |;he  latter  property. 

We  understand  that  some  of  the  Stockhold- 
)rs  were  necessarily  prevented  from  recording 
.heir,  votes,  while  others  had  not  complied 
vith  the  conditions,  by  the  payment  of  the 
irst  instalment.    The  very  large  preponder 
mce  in  favor  of  the  property  in  Delaware 
ounty,  has  of  course  influenced  the  Board  of 
Managers  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  con- 
ummate  the  purchase.    We  think  it  cause  of 
ongratulation  that  a  decision  has  been  reached 
n  this  question — the  large  number  of  persons 
nterested,  and  the  numerous  considerations  en 
ering  into  the  choice  of  a  suitable  location, 
.ave  thrown  around  the  decision  unusual  diffi- 
uities,  but  now  that  the  selection  has  been 
lade  with  such  an  approach  to  unanimity,  we 
hink  all  have  abundant  cause  to  be  satisfied, 
nd  to  renew  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  an  insti 
tion  promising  so  much  to  future  generations. 
There  are  some  considerations  which  tend  to- 
ards  a  postponement  of  the  work  of  erecting 
ens  nd  organizing  the  Institution,  but  there  is  a 
[ty  eneral  disposition  manifested  to  realize  the 
dcjope  entertained  by  so  many  parents,  that 
leir  children,  already  under  school  instruction, 
lay  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  means 
jjjty  f  pursuing  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 


We  hope  that  while  the  Managers  are  ma- 
turing their  plans,  a  vigorous  effort  may 
be  made  to  increase  the  means  at  their  dispo- 
sal, so  as  to  warrant  their  moving  forward  as 
fast  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Erratum.— In  our  editorial  of  last  week, 
the  name  of  the  new  College  was,  by  mistake 
of  the  printer,  given  "Swathmore"  instead  of 
Swarthmore. 

Died,  of  a  lingering  disease,  near  Morrow,  War- 
ren county,  Ohio,  on  the  18th  of  *7th  month,  1863, 
Lydia,  wife  of  Elias  Hollingsworth,  aged  41  years, 
9  months,  and  15  days.  She  was  a  useful  and  ex- 
emplary member  and  overseer  of  Hopewell  Prepara- 
tive Meeting,  a  good  wife,  a  kind  mother,  and  a  true 
Christian. 

 ,  near  Waynesville,  Ohio,  on  First  day,  13th 

of  9t.h  month,  1863,  Ruth  Anna,  wife  of  Samuel 
Kelley,  and  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Gause, 
aged  51  years  and  17  days.  She  was  an  acceptable 
overseer  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  for 
several  years.  During  her  closing  moments  she 
sent  for  some  of  her  friends,  and  to  them  gave  di- 
rections as  to  her  burial ;  and  to  her  family,  in  a 
spirit  of  composure,  resignation,  and  cheerfulness, 
delivered  parting  advice.  She  realized  our  blessed 
Lord's  assurance  that  "  every  one  that  forsakes 
houses,  lands,  brethren,  sisters,  father,  mother,  wife, 
and  children  for  his  sake,  shall  receive  a  hundred 
fold  more  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
eternal  life." 

 ,  on  the  16th  of  11th  month,  1863,  at  his  re- 
sidence, near  Indianapolis,  Jonathan  Schofield,  in 
the  Slth  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Fall  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana.  As  a  shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe,  he  patiently  waited  his  appointed  time  to  be 
gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner  of  eternal  rest. 

 ,  on  the  4th  of  8th  month,  1863,  Lizzie  Ellen, 

daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Ellen  Morris,  of  Fall 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ind.,  aged  5  years  and  23 
days.  This  very  interesting  and  intelligent  child 
gave  early  indications  of  a  premature  mental  deve- 
lopement,  and  the  disease  which  caused  her  death 
terminated  in  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

 ,  of  diphtheria,  at  the  residence  of  John  Sear- 
ing, Poplar  Ridge,  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  Jacob 
Hawkshurst,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  on 
the  22d  of  10th  month,  1863,  his  sister,  Esther,  in 
the  14th  year  of  her  age.  These  were  children  of 
Job  Hawkshurst,  of  Fairfax  Court  House,  Virginia, 
and  have  been  separated  from  their  home  for  the 
past  two  years,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country. 

 ,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  15th  of  11th  month, 

1863,  Martha,  infant  child  of  Davis  R.  and  Emma 
G.  Pratt,  aged  4  months. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  12th  month,  1863,  Ann  Eliza, 

daughter  of  Frances  and  the  late  Joshua  Mitchell, 
a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Suffering  Poor  (with  fuel)  will  be  held 
on  1th  day  evening,  12th  mo.  19th,  at  7^  o'clock,  at 
Race  St.  Meeting  House  (Central  Building).  The 
general  attendance  of  men  and  women  Friends  is 
requested.  Geo.  W.  Robins,  Cleric. 
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The  "  Women's  Association  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Freedman,"  continues  to  meet  every  Third  day 


afternoon,  at  3  o'clock, 


Race  Street  Meeting 


House,  (third  story).)  The  recent  sad  accounts  of 
the  suffering  and  destitution  existing  among  the 
colored  refugees,  and  the  certainty  that  many  of 
them  must  perish  for  want  of  clothing  during  the 
coming  winter,  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken, 
induces  the  members  of  the  Association  earnestly  to 
request  the  attendance  of  all  interested,  to  aid  in 
sewing  and  preparing  garments  for  their  relief. 

Donations  in  goods,  clothing,  &c,  may  be  sent  to 
Alfred  H.  Love,  No.  212  Chestnut  Street,  and  contri- 
butions in  money,  to  the  Treasurer,  Margaret  A. 
Griscom,  No.  1028  Arch  St.,  Phila.     12mo.  12,  4t. 


PUNCTUALITY. 


Among  mechanics,  punctuality  is  a  great  de- 
sideratum. Show  us  a  mechanic  who  will  get 
our  work  done  by  the  time  specified,  and  we 
will  cherish  him  as  the  apple  of  our  eye.  But 
to  the  mechanic  who  makes  us  call  twice  (fire 
and  sickness  excepted,)  we  bid  fare-well — "  a 
long  farewell" — he  is  not  the  man  for  our 
money.  The  mechanic  gains  nothing  by  false 
promises  except  a  bad  name.  In  order  to  grasp 
at  all  the  work  in  the  neighborhood  many  a  me- 
chanic will  promise,  when  he  knows  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  perform.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
vice  of  lying,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
low  and  contemptible,  the  mechanic,  in  the  end, 
gets  far  less  work  by  false  promises  than  he 
would  a  strict  adherence  to  the  truth.  Punc- 
tuality in  a  mechanic  is  the  soul  of  business, 
the  foundation  of  prosperity,  and  the  security 
of  a  good  reputation. 


MENTAL  HYGEINE. 

The  favorite  old  idea  that  sickly  bodies  and 
fine  intellects  go  naturally,  almost  necessarily, 
together,  has  of  late  years  received  so  many 
powerful  and  regularly  delivered  assaults  that 
it  has  broken  right  down,  and  only  its  ruins 
and  foundation-stones  remain.  There  are  still 
enough  of  these  fragments,  however,  to  form 
many  stumbling-blocks,  and  to  render  necessary 
and  valuable  numerous  treatises  on  the  rela- 
tions of  mind  and  matter  in  the  human  frame. 
The  care  which  men  of  ordinary  sense  give  to 
the  keeping  of  their  working  tools  in  order,  ex- 
tends to  the  pen  which  the  accountant  so  dainti- 
ly wipes  clean  of  ink  before  going  to  his  lunch, 
and  yet  the  same  accountant,  going  out  for 
that  very  refreshment,  is  acting  as  foolishly  by 
the  delicate  machinery  of  his  physical  system 
as  he  would  act  towards  the  implement  of  his 
work  were  he  to  toast  his  cheese  upon  the  point 
of  his  quill. 

The  intense  mental  activity  wjiich  prevails 
everywhere  in  America,  whether  the  result  of 
atmospheric  peculiarities  or  not,  it  is  unneces- 
sary now  to  inquire,  demands  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  care  for  our  bodies  ;  and  yet  no  nation 
in  the  world  is  so  careless  in  this  respect.  We 


are  merciful  to  our   beasts,  but  not  to  ou 
brains;  we  are  angry  if  our  animals  are  ovei 
worked,  but  our  children  are  put  into  unv^nt 
lated  hot-houses  at  an  early  age,  and  are  force 
to  sprout  a  sickly  growth  of  all  sciences  and  o 
every  language  under  the  sun,  dead  or  alive 
Sanscrit  and  Hebrew  perhaps  excepted.  W 
are  guided  in  the  selection  of  our  dwelling-ph 
ces  by  the  fact  that  several  lines  of  stages  pas 
the  door,  and  our  daily  exercise  consists  i 
handing  our  fare  through  the  hole  to  the  driver 
or  in  holding  by  a  strap  in  a  car  too  crowde 
to  allow  us  a  seat.    Paralysis  and  all  nervou 
disorders  are  increasing  with  frightful  rapidity 
and  insanity  spreads  enormously.   In  two  State 
of  New  England — Massachusetts  and  Bhod 
Island,  for  instance — the  last-mentioned  dis< 
increased  within  less  than  ten  years  quite  one 
half.    Bad  air,  want^of  intelligent  bodily  exer 
cise,  overwork,  vile  cooking,  restaurant  life 
with  its  anaconda-like  bolting  of  wedges  o 
meat  and  thick  slices  of  cohesive  pudding ;  in; 
sufficient  sleep ;  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco  j 
all  these  causes,  and  a  variety  of  others,  are  1& 
boring  together  to  undermine  the  health  of  the 
people,  and  make  a  man  of  eighty  a  curiosity 
worthy  of  exhibition  in  a  menagerie. — Ex 
change  paper. 

VISIT  TO  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS  AT  KEW. 


They  are  public  gardens  at  Kew,  a  village 
on  the  river  Thames,  seven  miles  from  London 
England.  They  are  maintained  by  the  govern 
ment,  and  contain  the  finest  collection  of  plants 
in  the  world.  Within  the  premises  are  a  series  oi 
ornamental  buildings,  in  classic  and  Chinese 
styles;  many  of  which  were  erected  by  Sir  Wm 
Chambers,  about  the  year  1760 ;  here,  also,  ard 
all  the  known  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  of  the 
globe,  which  will  grow  out  of  doors  in  that  cli 
mate,  and,  for  those  too  tender,  glass  houses  oi 
great  height  and  extent  have  been  built.  Thev  la; 
also  contain  ponds  for  fish  and  water-fowl,  with!  it 
a  well-arranged  geographical  and  natural  mu- 
seum. All  these  things  are  not  collected  and 
maintained  for  private  gratification ;  they  are* 
open  to  the  well-behaving  public,  and,  as  Br. 
Lindley  observes,  "  are  designed  chiefly  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  science  and  the  arts,  of 
medicine,  commerce,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  various  branches  of  manufactures."  The 
government  employs  plant  collectors  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  who  send  home  roots,  seeds, 
and  specimens  of  woods  and  plants.  This  gar- 
den is  but  a  huge  encyclopaedia,  printed  with 
facts  instead  of  words ! 

Now,  let  us  go  in,  and  take  a  hasty  look  :  our 
time  is  very  short.  What  a  magnificent  en- 
trance-way!  These  pillars  and  gates  of  iron  are 
grand  enough  for  a  royal  residence.  Look  here 
to  the  left,  you  conifer-loving  man,  walk  through 
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the  old  Arboretum.  See  this  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
its  gigantic  branches  cover  full  200  feet  of 
ground.  Yonder  are  some  of  the  newer  ever- 
greens. This  Deodar  cedar  is  one  of  the  finest. 
Here  are  some  Araucarias  in  tubs,  out  for  a 
summer  airing ;  it's  a  pity  they  are  not  hardy ; 
and  so  of  these  Himalayan  and  Douglas*  spru 
ces.  But  here  are  some  robust  fellows,  the 
Corsican  pine,  the  Austrian  and  Bhotan  pines 
and  the  Pinus  pumilio,  of  Carniola,  sprawling 
and  odd.  That  Scrub  pine  there  reminds  you 
of  Yankee  land.  Here  are  Turkey  oaks,  the 
Oriental  Plane  tree,  and  Cork  tree. 

Let  us  push  on  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  As 
we  pass  this  old  Cfidar  of  Lebanon  by  its  side 
hear  what  Sir  Wm,  Hooker,  our  guide,  says 
"  There  are  more  Lebanon  cedars  now  in  Eng 
land,  than  in  all  the  Lebanon  mountains  put 
together/'  Here  is  the  architectural  conserva- 
tory, and  yonder  is  the  great  Palm- House,  look- 
ing like  a  gigantic  bubble.  A  miniature  lake 
has  been^fbrmed  on  one  side  of  the  building. 
The  house  is  entirely  of  glass,  set  in  iron,  brick 
and  stone.  It  has  a  central  hall  and  two  wings ; 
^  the  center  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  66  feet 
rat  high,  the  wings  50  feet  wide  30  feet  high.  It 
requires  12  furnaces  to  warm  its  boilers  in 
winter;  in  summer  4  keep  things  going.  The 
hot  water  pipes  coiled  about  it  are  five  miles 
long !.  The  whole  building,  we  believe,  cost 
about  $200,000. , 

But  here,  fyefore  we  go  in,  let  us  look  at  this 
specimen  of  ribbon  gardening,  or  "  living  ta- 
pestry," as  somebody  calls  it.  The  yellow  coA- 
anisists  of  calceolarias,  the  pink  and  scarlet  of 
erieso  I  dwarf  geraniums,  the  blue  of  campanulas  and 
alyssum,  the  lavender  of  ageratum  Mexica- 
num;  the  border  is  fringed  with  verbenas  of 
various  colors. 

Now  take  a  peep  into  this  glass  house.  Here, 
just  inside  the  door,  are  both  the  black  and 
green  Tea  shrubs,  from  each  of  which,  they 
say,  the  Chinese  contrive  to  make  either  kind 
fjj  at  pleasure.  Accommodating  fellows!  Yon- 
iljnt  i  der  is  an  old  tree-pseony,  remarkable  only  for 
I  aE  i  being  the  original  plant  brought  from  China  by 
eyH  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  is,  therefore,  the  great 
jgj  or  great-great  grand-mother  of  most  of  the 
tupi  |  tree-paeonies  in  the  western  world.  What's 
this  ?  A  plant  in  motion !  the  Desmodium 
ujtnr  girans,  or  moving-plant,  which,  from  no  per- 
ceptible cause,  twists  and  twitches  two  of  its 
leaflets  night  and  day  without  cessation.  And 
3ee(j  there,  under  a  glass,  is  the  American  Fly-trap. 
^  gal  As  soon  as  an  insect  lights  upon  a  green  bris- 
l'wjl  tie  of  the  leaf,  the  two  lobes  close  upon  him 
and  hold  him  till  he  dies ;  then  they  open  and 
wait  for  another  victim.  Notice  this  Carica- 
ture plant :  the  leaves  green,  but  marked  with 
yellow  blotches,  making  an  outline  of  the 
human  face,  more  or  less!    Here  is  one,  says 
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have  the  queen  of  all  plants,  the  Victoria 
Regia  lily,  swimming  in  a  tank  alone,  the  water 
kept  as  warm  as  that  of  a  tropical  river. 

But  another  look  at  the  great  Palm-House, 
for  growing  trees  and  plants,  mostly  of  the 
palm  tribe.  Well  is  it  called  "  the  glory  of 
Kew  Garden,"  One  can  here  get  some  little 
idea  of  a  tropical  forest.  From  among  these 
fern  leaves  a  tiger  might  very  naturally  rush 
out;  huge  serpents  might  climb  these  cocoa- 
nut  palms.  Here  are  banana  trees  with 
fruit  hanging  on  them  in  abundance  ;  and  the 
Vegetable  Ivory  palm,  whose  nuts  are  moulded 
into  so  many  ornamental  objects ;  and  the  Ele- 
phant's Foot,  from  South  Africa,  a  tree  whose 
gigantic  root-stock  resembles  an  elephant's  foot. 
There  is  the  Mango-tree,  with  its  fruit  on  the 
end  of  a  long  stalk ;  and  there  is  the  Chocolate 
tree,  with  flowers  on  the  thickest  part  of  its 
woody  trunk. 

Now  we  come  to  a  section,  where  the  motto 
must  be,  44  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not." 
That  plant,  over  there  on  a  high  shelf,  is  the 
"  Dumb  Cane,"  which  palsies  the  lips  and 
tongue  of  those  who  taste  it.  A  few  years  ago, 
another  very  poisonous  plant,  the  Ja.tr opha 
urens,  stood  here,  but  has  since  been  killed,  on 
account  of  the  many  accidents  happening  from 
it.  Now,  ascend  the  spiral  stair  case,  and  look 
down,  thirty  feet  or  more,  upon  the  ferns  and 
palms,  these  princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Tropical  creepers  clamber  about  the  iron  pil- 
lars and  ornamental  work  of  the  stairway,  cov- 
ering it  to  the  very  top ;  among  which,  note 
especially  the  Aristolochia,  from  South  Ame- 
rica, whose  huge  flowers  the  children  there 
often  wear  as  bonnets  ! 

Now  enter  the  museum,  the  particular  hobby 
of  the  learned  Director.  The  guide-book  in- 
forms us  that  this  44  is  designed  to  receive  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  seeds,  gums,  tannins,  resins, 
dye-stuffs,  starches,  oils,  textile  fabrics,  sections 
of  woods,  materials  for  basket  work,  all  straws 
and  grasses,  and  all  curious  vegetable  products, 
especially  those  which  are  useful  in  the  arts,  in 
medicine  and  in  domestic  economy."  Another 
authority  adds :  14  it  is  designed  to  receive 
whatever  is  serviceable  to  the  botanist,  mer- 
chant, manufacturer,  chemist,  druggist,  carpen- 
ter, cabinet  maker,  and  artisans  of  every  de- 
scription." 

Here  we  see  the  fruit  of  the  Cannon-ball 
tree,  from  Gruiana,  which  are  odd-looking 
globes,  used  more  for  drinking-cups  than  for 
war-like  purpose.  Near  by  is  the  Towel-gourd, 
from  the  tropics,  used  both  as  wadding  for 
guns,  and  as  a  sponge.  There,  is  a  native  shoe- 
blacking,  a  flower  which,  when  crushed,  is 
used  by  the  Chinese  to  polish  their  shoes.  This 
is  a  bottle  of  milk  from  the  Cow-tree  of  Vene- 
zuela. That  sacred  Bean  of  the  Egyptians, 
looks  in  its  dried  state,  says  one,  like  a  circular 
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piece  of  over-baked  pudding,  stuck  full  of  hazel 
nuts!  Here  we  have  the  fruit  and  bark  of 
the  famous  Upas  tree,  fabulously  called  poi- 
sonous. 

Over  yonder,  are  candle-wicks  from  China, 
made  out  of  the  pith  of  a  plant;  and  near  it 
are  seeds  of  the  Chinese  Tallow-plant,  with 
candles  manufactured  from  it.  Here  we  come 
to  the  "  Old  Man's  Eye-brow  tea/'  done  up  in 
bundles ;  this  sort  does  not  reach  the  American 
market. 

Further  on,  are  dried  specimens  of  some  ex- 
treme plants,  such  as  the  Rhododendi  •on  nivale, 
the  most  alpine  shrub  in  the  world.  Then,  just 
outside  of  this  glass  house,  you  will  see  the 
most  southern  tree,  viz :  the  Evergreen  Beech, 
from  Terra  del  Fuego.  Dr.  Hooker  here  turns 
to  tell  us  that  this  beech,  as  growing  in  a 
warm,  sheltered  valley,  is  large  enough  to  make 
canoes  out  of  the  trunk,  while  the  same  on  the 
exposed  heights  of  Hermit  island  become  so 
dwarfed,  and  stunted,  and  compact,  that  the 
traveller  is  able  literally  to  walk  on  the  tops  of 
them  !  These  trees  suffer  more  from  the  heat 
of  England,  than  the  winter's  wet  and  cold. 
Now  we  come  to  something  familiar  to  Yankee 
eyes ;  specimens  of  Sugar  Maple  wood,  with 
cakes  of  maple  sugar,  looking  like  bar  soap. 
And  hard  by,  are  American  clothes-pins,  made 
from  the  same  wood. 

Just  here,  the  eyes  of  our  director  began  to 
twinkle,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  once 
sent  a  basket  of  Osage  Oranges  to  the  queen, 
as  a  curiosity.  The  queen,  on  visiting  Kew  not 
long  after,  tapped  him  with  her  fan,  and  rallied 
him  for  sending  her  such  hard  and  indigestible 
fruit  for  the  table  !  «  Why,  the  servant  cut 
one  and  handed  it  to  me,  but,  sir,  it  was  really 
uneatable  !"  As  the  Osage  Orange  does  not 
ripen  in  the  English  climate,  her  ignorance 
was  excusable. 

Here  is  the  Bulrush,  from  Egypt,  the  same 
sort  as  the  basket  was  made  of  for  the  infant 
Moses.  Those  are  specimens  of  woods  injured 
by  insects  and  bad  pruning.  Here  are  beauti- 
ful models  in  wax,  fruits,  flowers,  gourds,  etc., 
including  Jaca,  or  Jack,  the  largest  known  eat- 
able fruit,  and  the  Rafflesia  Arnoldi,  the  lar- 
gest known  flower.  There  is  wood  from  the 
Gutta  Percha  tree,  and  a  bottle  of  juice,  and 
several  articles  made  from  it.  This  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  Monkey-pot  family.  The  lidless 
papsule  is  used  for  catching  monkeys.  Sugar 
is  put  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  flower,  which 
enlarges  inside,  and  when  the  animal  has  put 
on  his  paw  to  get  the  sugar,  it  is  drawn  in,  and 
he  can't  get  it  out,  and  the  huge  plant  so  clogs 
him  that  he  is  easily  captured.  Over  yonder  is 
the  American  Poke-Weed,  which  the  Euro- 
peans raise  on  purpose  to  color  their  artificial 
wines  a  fine  red,  to  please  American  eyes ! — 
American  Agricultuist. 


THE  CADDO  INDIANS. 

Judge  Wright,  who  has  been  for  some  tinn 
art anging  Indian  matters  in  the  Arkansas  coun 
try  has  favored  us  with  some  interesting  item, 
respecting  this  tribe  of  Indians. 

Some  years  ago  they  were  removed  by  the 
Government  from  their  native  country,  east  o: 
the  Mississippi,  and  settled  in  the  Indian  Ter 
ritory.  Subsequently  they  worked  their  waj 
south  and  made  a  location  in  northern  Texas  ! 
When  the  rebellion  broke  out  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  valuable  farms  and  immense  herds  oi 
stock.  £he  rebels  tried  to  make  them  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, but  they  steadfastly  refused.  Some  oi 
their  chief  men  were  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
but  they  still  remained  true  to  the  Union. 
The  tribe  immediately  broke  up  their  homes j 
and  started  north  with  all  the  property  they 
could  remove.  At  the  end  of  six  months  they 
reached  the  Arkansas  river  in  south-western 
Kansas.  Here  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
wild  plains  Indians,  who  soon  ate  up  their  flocks 
and  herds,  and  the  Caddos  were  left  in  a  state  : 
of  destitution.  They  sent  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  Washington,  who  laid  the  facts  of  their 
condition  before  the  President.  Temporary  re- 
lief was  afforded,  and  Judge  Wright  was  com- 
missioned to  inquire  into  the  case.  Upon  his 
recommendation,  they  are  being  removed  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  Fort  Lyon  reserve,  and  there 
located.  The  Government  is  building  them 
houses,  supplying  them  with  necessary  stock, 
and  farm  implements,  and  will  plough  up  for 
them  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres,  ready  for 
cultivation  in  the  spring. 

The  Caddos  number  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
six.  They  are  quite  civilized,  and  have  entirely 
thrown  off  their  ancient  Indian  customs.  They 
are  non-combatants,  and  Quakers  in  their  habits 
and  religious  predilections.  This  doctrine  was 
introduced  among  them  many  years  ago  by  a 
Shawnee  Indian,  who  married  into  the  tribe. 
He  had  been  educated  at  a  Quaker  Mission 
School.  He  became  a  preacher  to  the  Caddos, 
and  in  time  converted  the  entire  tribe  to  his  re- 
ligious belief.  About  twenty  years  ago  they 
liberated  all  their  slaves,  and  since  that  time 
have  refused  to  hold  any  more. 

The  settlement  of  such  a  people  in  Colorado 
cannot  but  be  advantageous  to  the  country. 
They  will  soon  become  a  thriving  and  prosper- 
ous community,  and  contribute  materially  to 
the  progress  of  the  Arkansas  valley. — Rocky 
Mountain  News. 


Our  customs  and  habits  are  like  the  ruts  in 
roads.  The  wheels  of  life  settle  in  them,  and 
we  jog  along  through  the  mire,  because  it  is 
too  much  trouble  to  get  out  of  them. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer . 
"  EXPRESSIVE  SILENCE." 

Sacred  silence  !    All  thy  power 

Have  we  ever  known  ? 
No  !  We  lavish  upon  language 

Praise  that  is  thy  own. 

Thought  is  silent,  in  its  dwelliug 

Deep  within  the  breast; 
Speech  is  but  the  outward  clothing 

In  which  thought  is  drest.  • 

Speech  is  but  the  upper  current 
,    Of  a  deep,  deep  sea  ; 
Far  below  in  sacred  silence 
Must  the  treasures  be. 

Calmness,  coolness,  dwell  with  silence 

Silent  falls  the  dew  ; 
Silent  roll  the  stars  above  us, 

In  the  unfathomed  blue. 

Silent  worship  !  'tis  not  merely 

Found  by  sitting  still ; 
This  is  but  the  outward  symbol 

Of  the  silent  will. 

Silent  waiting  !  not  the  body 

But  the  soul,  that  stands 
"With  bowed  head  and  ear  attentive, 

For  its  Lord's  commands. 

Silent  suffering  !  loud  lamenting 

Never  had  thy  power. 
Silent  sympathy  !  no  other 

Fits  the  darkest  hour. 

Silent  gratitude  !  when  language, 

VaiDly  strives  to  tell 
All  her  sense  of  good  accepted, 

Silence  speaks  it  well. 

Mute  submission  !  meekly  bowing 
'Neath  the  Eternal's  will ; 
'  Dumb  because  my  Father  did  it," 
Is  its  language  still. 

Silent  joy !  to  give  it  utterance 

Music  has  no  tone, 
When  'tis  deepest,  purest,  holiest, 

It  is  all  our  own. 

What  can  still  the  voice  of  slander 

Like  the  mute  reply? 
Love  to  slanderer  and  slandered, 

Speaking  in  the  eye. 

Is  the  spirit  moved  to  anger 

By  another's  speech  ? 
Silent  mastery  of  passion 

Best  his  heart  will  reach 

Silent  vigils,  silent  prayers, 

Oh  how  they  ascend 
From  the  sad  and  anxious  watchers 

By  the  couch  they  tend  ; 

And  like  vapor  heavenward  tending, 
They  will  fall  in  showers, 

Making  parched  and  barren  deserts 
Cheerful  with  spring  flowers. 

Mingling  with  the  crowds  around  us, 

As  we  pass  them  by 
We  can  give  but  friendly  greeting, 

Or  the  kind  reply. 

But  the  hand  in  hand  companions 

Journeying  side  by  side 
Toward  the  one  Eternal  city, 

Loving,  true,  and  tried  ; 


Why  should  these  be  ever  feeding 

Upon  words  alone, 
When  the  heart's  most  precious  feeling 

Is  to  each  unknown  ? 

Ah  !  how  many  social  gatherings, 

Were  we  simply  true, 
Would  enrich  and  bless  our  spirits 

More  than  now  they  do. 

Thought  and  speech  would  flow  together; 

And  when  these  were  not, 
Silence  like  the  heavenly  manna, 

Feeds  again  the  thought. 

We  should  often  find  at  parting, 

That  a  heavenly  guest 
Known  by  breaking  bread  among  us, 
.  Had  our  gathering  blest. 
Philad.  llth  mo.  28th,  1863.  £ 


From  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 
THE  ECHO  OE  KILLARNEY. 
BY  INGOLDSBY  NORTH. 

Deep  is  the  mountain's  shade,  at  rest, 
Veiled  like  a  bashful  maiden's  breast, 
The  silver  lake,  all  peaceful  lies, 
Gazed  on  alone  by  starry  eyes, 
While  rock  and  wood  and  gliding  rill 
Look  down  in  shadowy  beauty,  till 
The  boatman  drops  his  oar  and  cries, 
M  How  beautiful,  0  God  ! 

Then,  forth  from  moss-clad  mountain  height 
And  grottoed  cell,  the  silent  night 
Hears  how,  as  by  a  magic  spell, 
The  wild,  mysterious  echo-swell 
Gives  back  his  words,  as  if  a  prayer 
Was  heard  and  softly  answered  there, 
And  Nature  cried  in  her  delight, 
44  How  beautiful,  0  God !" 


SUNRISE  ON  THE  MOON. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  new  and  remark- 
able facts  connected  with  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  moon  have  been  revealed  by  the 
telescope  within  the  last  few  years ;  the  lunar 
surface  has  been  measured  and  mapped  by 
several  observers,  and  its  features  laid  down 
with  as  much  exactness  as  if  the  subject  of 
delineation  was  some  mountainous  region  of  our 
own  planet.  The  moon's  surface  presents  a 
wondrous  scene  of  lofty  isolated  heights,  craters 
of  enormous  volcanoes,  ramparts,  and  broad 
plains  that  look  like  the  beds  of  former  seas, 
and  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  rugged 
character  of  the  rest  of  the  surface.  That 
what  we  look  upon  are  really  mountains  and 
mountainous  ranges  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  shadows  they  cast  have  the 
exact  proportions  as  to  length,  which  they 
ought  to  have  from  the  inclination  of  the  sun's 
rays  to  their  position  on  the  moon's  surface. 

The  convex  outline  of  the  moon  as  turned 
toward  the  sun  is  always  circular,  and  nearly 
smooth;  but  the  opposite  border  of  the  en- 
lightened part,  instead  of  being  an  exact  and 
sharply  defined  ellipse,  is  always  observed  to  be 
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extremely  rugged,  and  indented  with  deep 
recesses  and  prominent  points.  The  moun- 
tains near  the  border  east  long  black  shadows, 
as  they  should  evidently  do,  inasmuch  as  the 
sun  is  rising  or  setting  to  those  parts  of  the 
moon.  But  as  the  enlightened  edge  gradually 
advances  beyond  them,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
the  sun  to  them  gains  altitude,  their  shadows 
shorten,  and  at  the  full  moon,  when  all  the 
light  falls  in  our  line  of  sight,  no  shadows  are 
seen.  By  micrometical  measurement  of  the 
length  of  the  shadows,  the  heights  of  the  more 
conspicuous  mountains  can  be  calculated.  Be- 
fore the  year  1850,  the  heights  of  no  fewer 
than  one  thousand  and  ninety-five  lunar  moun- 
tains had  been  computed,  and  amongst  them 
occur  all  degrees  of  altitude  up  to  nearly 
twenty-three  thousand  feet — a  height  exceed- 
ing, by  more  than  a  thousand  feet,  that  of 
Chimborazo  in  the  Andes.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  range  of  lunar  Apen- 
nines, as  they  have  been  called,  presents  a  long 
slope  on  one  side,  and  precipices  on  the  other, 
as  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  During  the  in- 
crease of  the  moon  its  mountains  appear  as 
small  points  or  islands  of  light  beyond  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  enlightened  part,  these  parts 
being  the  summits  illuminated  by  the  sunbeams 
before  the  intermediate  plain;  but  gradually, 
as  the  light  advances,  they  connect  themselves 
with  it  and  appear  as  prominences  detached 
from  the  dark  border. 

The  moon,  unlike  the  earth,  has  many  iso- 
lated mountains,  that  is  to  say,  mountains  not 
connected  with  a  group  or  chain — the  mountain 
named  Tycho,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
sugar-loaf,  is  an  example  of  this.  The  uniform- 
ity of  aspect  which  the  lunar  mountains  for 
the  most  part  present  is  a  singular  and  striking 
feature.  They  are  wonderfully  numerous,  espe- 
cially to  the  southern  portion  of  the  disc,  occu- 
pying quite  the  larger  part  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face, and  are,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks, 
almost  universally  of  an  exactly  circular  or  cup- 
shaped  form,  fore-shortened,  however,  into 
ellipses  toward  the  limb.  The  larger  of  these 
elevations  have  for  the  most  part  flat  plains 
within,  from  which  a  small,  steep  hill  rises  cen- 
trally. They  offer,  indeed,  the  very  type  of 
the  true  volcanic  character,  as  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  in  a  map  of  the 
volcanic  districts  of  the  Campi  Phlegraei,  or 
the  Puy  de  Dome,  but  with  the  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that  the  bottom  of  the  crater  is,  in 
many  instances,  very  deeply  depressed  below 
the  general  surface  of  the  moon,  the  internal 
depth  being  often  twice  or  three  times  the  ex- 
ternal height.  It  has  been  computed  that  pro- 
found cavities,  regarded  as  craters,  occupy  two- 
fifths  of  the  surface  of  the  moon.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  formations  is  fifty-five 
miles  in  diameter  ;  and  to  give  some  idea  of  its 
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magnitude,  the  late  Professor  Nichol  used  t 
say  that,  could  a  visitor  approach  it,  he  woul< 
see  rising  before  him  a  wall  of  rock  twelv 
hundred  feet  high,  like  the  precipices  of  Schi 
hallion  in  Perthshire ;  and  on  mounting  thi 
height,  would  look  down  a  declivity  or  slopcl 
thirteen  thousand  feet,  to  a  ledge  or  terraceP 
and  below  this  would  see  a  lower  depth  of  fou. 
thousand  feet  more,  a  cavity  exceeding,  there 
fore,  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  larg< 
enough  to  hold  that  mountain  besides  Chimbo 
razo  and  Teneriffe.  Again,  the  lunar  crater 
called  Saussure,  is  ten  thousand  feet  in  depth 
These  astounding  calculations  are  founded  ol 
the  observation  of  the  sun's  light  falling  on  tht 
edge,  and  illuminating  the  side  of  these  gigan 
tic  depths.  The  Dead  Sea,  the  greatest  known 
depression  of  the  earth,  is  thirteen  hundred 
and  forty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Striae  or  lines  of  light,  which  appear  likek 
ridges,  radiate  from  many  of  these  enormou»|ie 
craters,  and  might  be  taken  for  lava-currents 
streaming  outwards  as  they  do  in  all  directions,: 
like  rays.  The  ridges  that  stream  from  the  1^; 
mountain  called  Tycho  seem  to  be  formed  of 
matter  that  has  greater  power  of  reflecting 
light  than  the  rock  around  it;  the  crater  named 
Copernicus  is  equally  distinguished  by  these 
rays.  The  ridges,  in  some  instances,  cross  Hke 
a  wall  both  valleys  and  elevations,  and  traverse 
the  plains  as  well  as  the  rocky  slopes  of  the 
lunar  mountains;  from  which  fact,  and  from 
the  great  distances  they  extend,  it  would  seem 
that  they  are  not  such  lava-streams  as  have 
flowed,  for  example,  from  Etna.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  a  force  acting,  as  it  were  centrifu- 
gally  or  explosively,  and  therefore  differently 
from  the  force  to  which  we  attribute  the  up- 
heaval of  mountain- chains  upon  the  earth,  has 
formed  the  lunar  craters,  and  overspread  the 
adjacent  surface  with  the  ridges  or  rays  in 
question. 

In  Professor  Phillips's  recent  contributions 
to  a  Report  on  the  Physical  Aspect  of  the 
Moon,  he  notices  another  class  of  phenomena — 
certain  remarkable  rills  in  the  mountains  map- 
ped as  Aristarchus,  Archimedes,  and  Plato. 
The  last  exhibits  a  larger  crater;  and  a  bold 
rock  which  juts  into  the  interior  has  been  seen 
during  the  morning  illumination  to  glow  in  the 
sunshine  like"  molten  silver,  casting  a  well- 
defined  shadow  eastward.  The  object  known 
as  the  Stag's-horn  Rill,  east  of  the  mountain  |W 
Thibet,  appears  to  be  what  geologists  call  q 
fault  or  dyke,  one  side  being  elevated  above 
the  other.  Professor  Phillips  mentions  a  group 
of  parallel  rills  about  Campanus  and  Hippalus, 
and  he  traces  a  rill  across  and  through  the  old 
crater  of  the  latter  mountain.  All  the  rills 
appear  to  be  rifts  or  deep  fissures  resembling 
crevases  of  a  glacier ;  they  cast  strong  shadows 
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j  rom  oblique  light,  and  even  acquire  bright- 
on  one  edge  of  the  cavity.  Their  breadth 
Appears  to  be  only  a  few  hundred  feet  or  yards. 
?he  mountain  Gassendi  is  remarkable  for 
•  M'ough  terraces  and  ridges  within  the  rings 
?^hich  form  the  crater.  In  the  interior  area 
here  are  central  elevations  of  rocky  character, 
ton  finch  are  brought  into  view  by  the  gradual 
c  hange  in  the  direction  of  the  incident  solar 
-;?<ays  as  the  lunar  day  advances.  In  Lord 
magnificent  reflecting  telescope,  the 
at  bottom  of  the  crater,  called  Albategnius 
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edointerior  telescopes;  while  the  exterior  of  an- 
hi  ther  volcanic  mountain  (Aristillus)  is  scored 
11  over  with  deep  gullies  radiating  toward  its 
sntre. 

The  phenomena  to  which  we  have  now 
riefly  adverted  are  regarded  as  decisive  marks 
f  volcanic  force,  and  the  apparent  absolute 
Miluapose  of  the  moon's  surface  at  the  present 
me  affords  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  vio- 
nt  action  of  which  it  must  have  been  the 
ene  in  bygone  times. — Boston  Weekly  Tran- 
ript. 
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seen  to  be  strewed  with  blocks  not  visible  in 


One  year  of  struggle  with  wrong  for  the 
ke  of  the  right,  contributes  more  to  progres- 
ve  life  than  forty  years  of  compromise  with 
rong,  or  mere  timid  allegiance  to  right. 


ITEMS. 


Oh  the  7th  inst.,  the  38th  Congress  of  the  United 
iates  assembled  at  Washington,  and  soon  after  the 
essage  of  the  President,  and  the  Reports  of  the 
scretaries  of  the  various  departments,  were  pre- 
nted  to  that  body. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  message  is  occu- 
ed  with  an    explanation  of  our  relations  with 
reign  powers,  as  well  as  with  information  respect- 
g  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
.ggestions  as  to  the  increase  of  revenue  by  the 
ttlement  and  sale  of  public  lands,  and  by  the  de- 
lopment  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country, 
e  suggests  to  Congress  a  plan,  by  which  the  insur- 
"TTj  rat  States  may  be  returned  to  the  Union  through 
1  1    eir  loyal  citizens,  and  a  proclamation  is  appended 
the  message,  in  which  the  details  are  specified, 
proposes  it  shall  be  obligatory  upon  all  claiming 
otection  from  the  United  States  Government  in 
le  rebellious  States,  to  sustain  the  measures  of  his 
iministration,  including  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
ation. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Proclamation  of  freedom, 
e  President  says  : 

The  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  is- 
led  in  September  was  running  its  assigned  period 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year.    A  month  later 
e  final  Proclamation  came,  including  the  announce- 
ent  that  the  colored  men  of  suitable  condition 
ould  be  received  in  the  war  service.  The  policy  of 
mancipation  and  of  employing  black  soldiers  gave 
the  future  a  new  aspect,  about  which  hope  and 
ar  and  doubt  contended  in  uncertain  conflict. 
According  to  our  political  system,  as  a  matter  of 
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mi..™ Til  administration  the  Government  had  no  lawful      vi  me  receipts,  mere  were  received  from  customs, 
Jwer  to  effect  Emancipation  in  any  State,  and  for  a  I  $69,059,642,40 ;  from  internal  revenue,  $37,640,787,- 


long  time  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  Rebellion  could 
be  suppressed  without  resorting  to  it  as  a  military 
measure.  It  was  all  the  while  deemed  possible  that 
the  necessity  for  it  might  come,  and  that  if  it  should, 
the  crisis  of  the  contest  would  then  be  presented.  It 
came,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  was  followed  by  dark 
and  doubtful  days. 

Eleven  months  having  now  passed,  we  are  permit- 
ted to  take  another  review.  The  rebel  borders  are 
pressed  still  further  back,  and  by  the  complete  open- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  the  country  dominated  by  the 
Rebellion  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  with  no 
practical  communication  between  them. 

Tennessee  and  Arkansas  have  been  substantially 
cleared  of  insurgent  control,  and  influential  citizens 
in  each,  owners  of  slaves  and  advocates  of  Slavery 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  now  declare 
openly  for  Emancipation  in  their  respective  States. 
Of  these  States  not  included  in  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  Maryland  and  Missouri,  neither  of 
which  three  years  ago  would  tolerate  any  restraint 
upon  the  extension  of  Slavery  into  new  Territories, 
only  dispute  now  as  to  the  best  mode  of  removing  it 
within  their  own  limits. 

Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Rebellion,  full  100,000  are  now  in  the  United  States 
military  service,  about  oue-half  of  which  number  ac- 
tually bear  arms  in  the  ranks,  thus  giving  the 
double  advantage  of  taking  so  much  labor  from  the 
insurgent  cause,  and  supplying  the  places  which 
otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many  white  men. 
So  far  as  tested  it  is  difficult  to  say  they  are  not  as 
good  soldiers  as  any.  No  servile  insurrection  or 
tendency  to  violence  or  cruelty  has  marked  the 
measures  of  Emancipation  and'  arming  the  blacks. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect  a  revived 
State  Government  constructed  in  whole,  or  in  pre- 
pondering  part,  from  the  very  element  against  whose 
hostility  and  violence  it  is  to  be  protected,  is  simply 
absurd.  There  must  be  a  test  by  which  to  separate 
the  opposing  elements  so  as  to  build  only  from  the 
sound,  and  that  test  is  a  sufficiently  liberal  one 
which  accepts  as  sound  whoever  will  make  a  sworn 
recantation  of  his  former  movements. 

But  if  it  be  proper  to  require  as  a  test  of  admis- 
sion to  the  political  body  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Union  under  it,  why 
not  also  to  the  laws  and  proclamations  in  regard  to 
Slavery  ? 

Those  laws  and  proclamations  were  put  forth  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the  Re- 
bellion. To  give  them  the  fullest  effect,  there  had  to 
be  a  pledge  for  their  maintenance.  In  ray  judgment 
they  have  aided  and  will  further  aid  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

To  now  abandon  them  would  be  not  only  to  relin- 
quish a  lever  of  power,  but  would  also  be  a  cruel 
and  astounding  breach  of  faith. 

I  may  add,  at  this  point,  while  I  remain  in  my 
present  position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or 
modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor  shall  I 
return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the 
terms  of  that  Proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of 
Congress. 

Respecting  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  message  inform*; 

The  receipts  during  the  year  from  all  sources,  in- 
cluding loans  and  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  its 
commencement,  were  $901,125,674.86,  and  the  aggre- 
gate disbursements,  $895,796,630.65,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance on  the  1st  July,  1863,  of  $5,329,044.21. 

Of  the  receipts,  there  were  received  from  customs, 
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95  ;  from  direct  tax,  $1,485,103.61 ;  from  lands, 
$167,617.17;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $3,046,- 
615.35,  and  from  loans,  $776,682,361.57,  making  the 
aggregate  $901,125,674.86.  Of  the  disbursements, 
there  were  for  the  civil  service,  $23,253,922.08  ;  for 
pensions  and  Indians,  $4,216,526.59  ;  for  interest  on 
public  debt,  $24,729,846.51;  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, $599,298,600.83  ;  for  the  Navy  Department, 
$63,211,185.27;  for  payment  of  funded  and  tempo- 
rary debt,  $181,086,635.07;  making  the  aggregate 
$895,796,630.65,  and  leaving  the  balance  of  $5,- 
329,044.21.' 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General 
gives  a  favorable  view  of  the  financial  condition  of 
that  department  of  the  Government,  and  expresses 
the  belief  that  it  will  soon  become  self-sustaining. 
The  revenue  for  the  past  fiscal  year  was  $11,163,- 
789.59,  while  the  expenditures  only  exceeded  that 
amount  by  the  sum  of  $150,417.25. 

In  I860,  the  year  preceding  the  rebellion,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  expenditures  over  the  revenue  was 
$5,656,705.49.  The  decrease  in  the  annual  amount 
of  transportation  since  1860  has  been  about  25  per 
cent. ;  but  the  annual  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
same  has  been  reduced  35  per  cent.  The  present 
number  of  post-offices  is  29,047,  an  increase  of  172. 
Stamps  to  the  value  of  $9,624,529.62  were  sold 
during  the  year,  an  increase  of  $2,714,397.73. 

In  the  Dead  Letter  Office  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinued increase  of  letters  containing  money  and 
other  valuables.  The  number  of  dead  letters  cover- 
ing deeds,  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  and  other 
valuable  papers,  received,  registered,  and  returned 
for  delivery  to  the  writers,  was  8,322,  with  an 
aggregate  nominal  value  of  $1,544,277.81 ;  of  these 
7,559  were  delivered  to  the  owners. 

Letters  registered  and  mailed  containing  money 
numbered  18,219;  of  these  15,048,  containing 
$63,627.72,  were  finally  delivered. 

Sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three 
letters  of  less  value  were  received,  nearly  10,000  of 
which  contained  daguerreotypes,  and  8,273  were 
restored  to  their  writers  or  owners. 

Overwork. — The  majority  of  the  fatal  diseases 
arising  from  overwork  are  now  discovered.  Give  a 
human  being  overwork  and  deficient  food,  and  he  is 
the  victim  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Give  him 
overwork  and  bad  air  and  bad  food,  and  he  is  the 
victim  of  typhus.  Give  him  overwork  and  bad  air, 
and  he  is  the  victim  of  consumption.  Give  him 
over  mental  work,  with  whatever  air  and  whatever 
food,  and  he  is  the  victim  ef  brain  disease,  and  of 
one  or  other  of  its  sequences — insanity,  paralysis, 
premature  death  in  any  case,  death  by  suicide  not 
unfrequently.  Give  him  overwork  purely  physical, 
with  air,  with  food,  and  the  laboring  heart,  trying 
to  keep  up  against  its  weariness,  succumbs. 

Using  Dummies. — The  recent  experiments  with 
"  dummy"  engines  upon  the  Frankford  and  South- 
wark  Passenger  Railway,  proved  entirely  success- 
ful, and  the  Company  is  now  having  built  a  number 
of  these  engines  for  use  on  the  branch  of  their  road 
from  Berks  street  station  to  Frankford.  Two 
engines  have  been  completed  and  are  now  running 
regularly  upon  the  road. 

New  Plan  of  Working  Air-pumps  op  Steam 
Engines. — Large  direct-acting  steam  engines  are 
now  made  in  England  without  guides  or  cross-heads 
of  the  usual  kind,  but  the  air-pump  (in  low  pressure 
engines)  is  interposed  between  the  cylinder  and 
crank,  and  answers  the  same  purpose.  The  con- 
necting-rod is  jointed  to  the  bucket,  and  the  piston 


is  also  fastened  to  the  same  detail ;  thus  working 
the  air-pump  direct  at  the  same  speed  as  the  piston, 
and  without  complicating  the  apparatus. 

Discovert  op  a  Sand-imbedded  Town  in  France.— 
A  singular  discovery,  it  is  said,  has  been  made  on  -n 
the  French  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  L 
A  town  has  been  discovered  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
a  church  has  already  been  extracted  from  it.  Its 
original  plan  shows  it  to  have  been  built  near  the 
close  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  original  paintings, 
its  sculptured  choir  and  capitals,  are  adorned  with  w 
profuse  ornaments,  which  are  attracting  a  large 
number  of  visitors.  This  is  all  that  remains  of  those  y( 
cities  described  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  although  the 
Gulf  of  Gascony  abounds  in  ruins  of  ancient 
cities. — Scientific  American. 

ID 

The  coinage  at  the  United  States  Mint,  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  10th  month,  amounted  to  $387,375.96—  } 
mostly  in  double  eagles.    The  silver  coinage  in  doU  I 
lars  and  half  dollars,  was  $28,000.  42,000,000  cents  ||  S 
were  coined  during  the  month. 

In  San  Francisco  they  buy  $10,000  in  greenbacks 
with  $7,500  in  gold.  With  the  greenbacks  they  buy  ]m 
$10,000  worth  of  goods  in  New  York,  ship  them,  te 
and  sell  them  in  San  Francisco  for  $15,000  in  gold.  L„ 
Sure  thing.  j  At 

The  silver  product  of  Nevada  territory  will  this 
year,  it  is  estimated,  amount  to  $15,000,000,  and  iMJ^ 
two  years  more  it  is  thought  it  will  be  fully  H.** 
$30,000,000.    A  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  Bul- 
letin, who  has. studied  the  subject  on  the  spot,  holds 
that  Nevada  is  the  "  richest  silver-bearing  country 
in  the  world.    Unlike  California,  her  wealth  1  is  not.  r= 
where  you  find  it,'  but  her  '  silver  runs  in  veins,'  "  W 

The  railways  in  India  now  opened  are :  on  the 
great  peninsula,  495  miles  ;  East  Indian,  750£  miles  ; 
on  the  Madras,  448  miles;  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  I 
Central  India,  187J  miles  ;  on  the  Scinde,  105  miles  ; 
Punjaub,  32  miles  ;  Eastern  Bengal,  110  miles  ;  Cal.  I 
cutta  and  South-eastern,  79  miles;  in  all,  2325J- 
miles. 

The  turnip  taste  which  is  sometimes  noticed  in  i L 
milk  can  be  effectually  moved  by  common  saltpeter.  I 
An  ounce  of  it  should  be  put  into  a  pint  bottle  andJM 
the  same  filled  with  boiling  water.    A.  teaspoonful  pa 
of  the  solution  is  enough  for  an  ordinary-sized  milk 
pail.    The  better  way  to  cure  the  evil,  however,  is  jLr 
not  to  feed  so  many  turnips  to  cows. — Scientific  V 
American.  u 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  no  essential  change  Jy 
in  the  Flour  market.  Sales  of  fresh  ground  extra  I . 
family  at  $7  50  a  $7  75  per  bbl.  The  sales  to  t&W 
trade  range  from  $5  75  for  low  grade  superfine,  up  F< 
to  $11  for  fancy  lots.  The  market  is  nearly  bare  of.  m 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  meal.  The  former  is  worth  L 
$6  50  a  $6  75.  !  c 

Grain. — Wheat  is  in  light  demand  and  rather  dull.  L 
Sales  of  1,100  bushels  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania.  F 
and  Southern  Red  at  $1  60  a  $1  64  per  bushel,  and  Pi 
White  at  $1  75  a  $2  00.  Rye  commands.  $1  36  m 
per  bushel.  Corn  is  dull  and  lower,  with  sales  at  $1  21 
a  $1  25.  Oats  continue  in  request  at  87  a  88  cents.  L. 
Last  sale  of  Penna.  Barley  at  $1  35,  and  of  Malt  at  L 
$162. 

Seeds.— Cloverseed  is  scarce  and  in  demand  at  pre 
$7  25  a  $7  37  per  64  lbs.    Timothy  is  dull  at  $2  75  hit 
a  $3  00  per  bushel.    Small  sales  of  Flaxseed  « I 
$3  15  per  bushel.  f  j 
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"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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A.N  Epistle  to  Friends  in  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
By  James  Gough. 

(Concluded  from  page  644.) 

X.  In  regard  to  such  as  have  not  yet  much 
"to  leparted  from  that  plainness,  (at  least  in  dress) 
Jj  q  which  they  were  educated,  some  probably 
nay  not  be  under  any  strong  temptation,  to 
un  into  the  foolish  fashions  of  a  corrupt  age. 
IpTet  the  enemy  seeks  to  catch  them  in  some 
Ifther  snares :  and  perhaps  some  of  these  may 
lie  as  ignorant,  and  as  void  of  experience  of  the 
iivine  principle  we  profess,  as  some  of  the 
jiiore  fashionable.  Outward  plainness,  without 
Inward  humility,  mercy,  justice  and  charity,  is 
If  very  little  worth.  Except  we  follow  after 
Ihese  virtues,  obvious  faults  in  temper  and  con- 
duct, will  appear  to  discover  our  emptiness, 
Ind  to  serve  some  for  an  argument  against 
illainness,  or  for  a  subject  of  ridicule;  and  do 
more  harm  to  the  cause  of  truth,  than  greater 
frrors,  in  the  conduct  of  open  and  professed  liber- 
ies. 

I  How  grievously  disappointing  are  they,  who 
■pry  a  right  appearance,  yet  when  tried  are 
jbund  to  be  insipid  and  dead,  as  to  the  life  of 
i  ighteousness !  Wherefore  let  none  value 
ijiemselves  on  a  plain  outside,  as  if  that  of 
pelf  were  sufficient.  It  is  as  far  from  it  as 
fie  state  of  those  formerly  complained  of ;  who 
jjrew  nigh  to  the  Lord  with  their  mouths,  and 
l|  ith  their  lips  honored  him,  but  their  hearts 

ere  far  from  him. 
I  Be  not  deceived  :  God  is  not  mocked  by  fair 


appearances,  or  empty  pretences :  but  such  as 
every  man  sows,  he  must  reap.  If  under  the 
best  appearance,  cr  strictest  form,  we  sow  to 
the  flesh,  we  shall  only  reap  corruption,  and  the 
miserable  fruits  of  hypocrisy,  professing  one 
thing  and  practising  another;  when  they,  who 
have  sowed  to  the  spirit,  shall  reap  the  happy 
fruits  of  their  fidelity  to  God. 

If  we  look  over  our  society  in  this  nation, 
and  take  a  view,  both  of  them  who  are  plain  in 
dress,  and  who  are  otherwise,  how  many  of 
both  sorts  have  their  minds  fast  rooted  in  this 
present  world,  devoting  all  their  talents  to  it, 
rejecting  the  counsel  of  Christ,  who  directs  us 
"  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God/'  or  to  live 
and  act  under  his  government!  Hence  in 
some  places,  what  poor  lifeless  meetings  !  How 
little  of  the  sacred  fire  of  divine  love  burning  ! 
No  living  minister  left  amongst  them,  and  scarce 
one  living  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  to 
feel  for  the  others,  and  to  take  some  tender 
care  of  them  for  their  good  ;  their  lamps  gone 
out,  and  scarcely  any  oil  retained  in  a  single 
vessel;  a  week-day  meeting  hardly  kept  up, 
and  the  one  meeting  on  the  first  day  badly  at- 
tended. Thus  have  some  meetings  died  away, 
and  are  lost ;  and  others  appear  to  be  in  a  lan- 
guid, sickly  condition,  seeming  scarce  likely  to 
live  long,  except  they  timely  apply  to  the, 
great  and  good  Physician,  who  is  both  able 
and  willing  to  restore  life,  health,  soundness 
and  vigor,  to  raise  up  and  qualify  u  Judges,  as 
at  the  first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  begin- 
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ning."  But  formerly,  when  in  the  body  in 
some  places,  he  did  none  of  his  mighty  works, 
by  reason  of  their  unbelief :  so  now,  when  his 
ministers  visit  such  places,  they  find  the  gos- 
pel has  not  a  free  course ;  they  can  at  best  but 
feebly  labor  in  such  hard  spots.  The  word 
preached  #oth  not  profit,  by  reason  of  not  meet- 
ing with  faith  in  them  that  hear. 

Great  is  the  mystery  of  that  iniquity,  in 
which  the  subtle  serpent  works  in  many,  to 
their  hurt  or  ruin,  unawares  to  them,  for  want 
of  their  paying  due  regard  and  attention  to 
that  grace  of  God,  which  would  discover  the 
hidden  snare,  and  preserve  from  it.  Hence  a 
wrong  spirit  usurps  the  government  due  to  God, 
and  gradually  hardens  the  heart,  till  the  salva- 
tion of  the  immortal  soul  becomes  a  matter  of 
very  little  concern,  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment of  loving  God  with  the  whole  heart 
being  much  violated  :  such  are  in  a  most  dan- 
gerous state,  except  they  turn  in  haste  "  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  that  is  to  come."  I  often  earn- 
estly desire,  that  ye  who  are  of  this  kind 
would  do  it,  lest  ye  be  left  to  four  own  courses, 
in  that  broad  way  which  leads  to  destruction, 
and  "  the  things  which  belong  to  your  peace 
be  hid  from  your  eyes." 

XI.  "  The  Lord  hath  showed  unto  thee,  0 
man,  what  is  good."  But  many  have  suffered 
the  good  impressions  they  have  been  favored 
with,  to  be  like  the  morning  dew,  which  soon 
passeth  away.  They  rush  into  irreligious  com- 
pany, and  self-indulging  liberties,  which,  like 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  carry  olf  all  the  good  seed 
of  the  kingdom,  which  infinite  goodness  had 
sowed  in  their  minds. 

What  need  have  we  then  to  prize  and  pur- 
sue Christ's  counsel,  "  to  watch  and  pray,"  not 
to  enter  into  these  temptations,  to  abstain  from 
all  appearance  of  evil,  to  avoid  such  company 
as  deadly  poison,  as  there  can  be  no  fellowship 
betwixt  light  and  darkness,  or  betwixt  Christ 
and  Belial ;  and  as  we  naturally  become  like 
those  whom  we  love  and  with  whom  we  associ- 
ate? 

Never  go  to  places  of  public  diversion,  such 
as  play-houses,  horse-races,  cock-fightings,  or 
ale-houses,  those  haunts  of  the  licentious,  who 
fear  not  God.  Be  watchful  and  clear  from  in- 
temperance. Live  as  men  accountable  to  God, 
your  hearts  and  your  conversation  in  heaven, 
and  your  moderation  appearing  in  all  things. 

All  would  be  glad  to  escape  everlasting  mise- 
ry, the  habitation  of  rebels  to  the  laws  and  go- 
vernment of  our  great  Creator.  All  would  be  glad 
to  be  admited  into  everlasting  happiness,  the 
portion  of  such  as  obey  those  laws  and  that  go- 
vernment. Why,  then,  will  any  amongst  us  be 
the  enemy's  instruments  in  promoting  apostacy, 
from  the  very  life  of  true  religion  and  godli- 
ness ?  Oh,  rather  choose  to  escape  misery,  and 
ensure  happiness.    Break  off  all  connections 


which  are  obstacles  to  it.  It  is  Christ's  com-  u 
mand,  "  If  thy  right  hand  offend,  cut  it  off."  ft 
Lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  it 
most  easily  besets.  Be  obedient  to  him,  and  i 
thou  wilt  be  happy,  separated  from  the  miser-  , 
able  regions  of  obstinate  and  obdurate  sinners.  It 

XII.  Let  us  call  to  mind,  and  not  hastily  fa 
forget  it,  that  Christ  has  given  himself  for  us,  s 
"  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  to  purify  » 
unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good,  j* 
works."     Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  i 
evident  that  too  many  among  us  are  induced,  » 
and  induce  one  another,  to  slight  the  kindest 
offers  of  their  best  Friend.    They  give  ear  to  ji 
the  voice  of  the  stranger,  and  swayed  by  his  II u 
persuasions,  put  off  their  embracing  a  Saviour's  |i 
offer.    Far  from  being  zealous  of  doing  all  that  n  a 
is  well  pleasing  to  God,  they  counteract  that  I » 
profession,  to  which  he,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  hath  i]  t 
called  us.    To  propose  to  obey  the  Almighty  at.li 
some  future  day,  and  in  that  presumptuous  fli 
hope  to  stifle  divine  conviction,  is  a  most  fatal!  i 
artifice  of  the  grand  adversary,  whereby  he  in-,i] 
sensibly  darkens  the  mind,  and  hardens  tbeii 
heart,  to  render  us  his  vassals,  and  to  secure  us  i 
to  himself  as  such.    As  delays  herein  are  in- 
finitely dangerous,  as  we  cannot  repent  when 
we  will,  for  repentance  is  God's  gift,  begin 
then,  while  it  is  the  day  of  God's  visitation  ; 
for  when  the  night  overtakes,  none  can  work, 
out  their  soul's  salvation. 

XIII.  Wherefore  cleave  close  in  heart  to  the 
divine  gift,  the  mystery  hid  from  ages,  but  now 
revealed,  even  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory,  i 
that  your  souls  may  be  enamored  with  that 
beauty  which  will  never  fade.    Lay  hold  of  all 
the  helps  and  means  by  him  provided.    Be  | 
kind  to  all,  but  familiar  with  few,  and  those 
few,  such  as  fear  the  Lord.    This  fear  preserve 
ed  Joseph  in  the  time  of  trial ;  but  for  want  of 
it  Absalom  overset  all  his  personal  advantages. 
Seek  to  be  closely  linked  with  good  friends; 
for  "two  are  better  than  one,"  "and  a  three- 
fold cord  is  not  easily  broken."    Great  are  the 
benefits  and  solid  satisfactions  found  in  truly 
religious  society.    Formerly  when  the  proud 
were  counted  happy,  they  who  feared  the  Lord, 
spake  often  one  to  another,  and  the  Lord  de-  \ 
clared  his  approbation  of  the  pious  ardor  with  | 
which  they  mutally  animated  each  other.    As  j 
on  one  hand,  "the  friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  with  God:"*  so  on  the  other,  Israel, 
the  Lord's  people,  were  to  dwell  alone,  and  not 
to  be  numbered  with  the  nations;  their  safety, 
and  true  peace  depending  hereupon,  they  were 
enjoined  not  to  contract  any  alliance  or  intimar 
cy  with  them,  to  prevent  the  decay  of  that  fer- 
vent love  to  the  Lord  their  God,  which  he  in? 
spired  them  with,  while  they  abode  in  his  coi 
venant,  and  duly  observed  his  laws,  his  statutes 

*  James  iv.  4. 
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and  ordinances;  and  to  prevent  their  children 
from  contracting  the  manners  of  those  nations, 
and  running  into  their  fashions  and  customs. 
While  they  kept  together  in  an  united  care, 
and  veneration  of  the  Lord,  they  prospered 
both  outwardly  and  inwardly;  nothing  could 
harm  them;  no  effort  of  the  common  enemy 
could  prevail  against  them.  May  we  thus  keep 
together,  strengthening  one  another  in  the 
love  of  God,  and  faithfulness  to  him,  and  then 
we  may  be  sure  that  our  case  will  be  the  very 
same. 

XIV.  There  are  many,  we  believe,  orderly 
and  reputable  in  their  lives,  who  need  to  be 
more  baptized  into  the  ardent  love  of  God,  and 
dedication  of  heart  to  his  cause,  that  they  may 
not  be  like  slothful  servants,  at  ease  in  Zion, 
and  indulging  themselves,  instead  of  serving 
the  Lord.  The  harvest  is  great,  and  needs 
more  laborers  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places  of 
many  removed  from  works  to  rewards.  What 
want  of  ministers,  elders,  of  such  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  overseers,  taking  heed 
to  themselves  and  to  the  flock,  of  helpers  of 
one  another  in  animating  visits,  both  to  fami- 
lies and  individuals,  in  the  lively  flow  of  that 
love  which  the  Lord  giveth  to  them,  who  de- 
vote their  hearts  to  his  service  ! 

A  few  yet  are  mercifully  preserved,  who,  for 
Zion's  sake,  cannot  be  at  ease,  but  through  all 
discouragements  hold  on  their  way,  knowing 
they  serve  a  good  master,  and  resolving  through 
his  grace  never  to  desert  his  service,  but  to 
keep  their  places  under  his  direction,  and  to 
hold  fast  the  blessed  truth,  in  the  love  of  it,  to 
call  the  end  of  their  lives.    May  he  grant  an  in- 
Sti|  crease  of  their  number  and  strength  !    I  desire 
thosei |  above  all  things  for  myself,  that  to  the  'end  of 
eserr  j  my  days,  I  may  be  one  of  their  number.  O, 
antofijmy  soul,  come  thou  into  their  secret  adoration 
ages! of  God;  with  their  assembly  herein,  mayest 
eods:Hthou  ever  be  united!    For  indeed  the  Lord  is 
fhree-i!  gpod  to  them  that  seek  and  diligently  serve 
>  thejl  him,  nourishing  that  life  which  is  hid  with 
tntljl Christ,  a  life  which  will  never  die;  well  re- 
prood  j  warding  them  for  all  their  labors,  and  for  the 
.  Lord  I  sacrifices  which  they  offer  to  him  on  the  altar 
I     of  obedience,  giving  them  an  hundredfold. 
fjjj)     XV.  When  our  Lord  told  his  disciples,  that 
^  (me  of  them  should  betray  him,  the  rest  heard 
rj,j  ,j  him  with  concern,  and  inquired,  Is  it  I?  Many 
.rae|(  |  have  contributed  to  the  great  declension,  and 
jD0}  j  each  of  us  should  inquire,  Is  it  1?    Many  have 
^etj  |  need  to  be  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  unto 
"ffer{  j  good  works ;  but  they  must  first  put  off  the  old 
jjjuj  man,  with  his  deeds,  in  deep  humiliation  be- 
efl  |  fore  the  Lord ;  which  to  them,  who  patiently 
jj, 1  abide  under  his  righteous  judgments  for  sin, 
^  |  draws  down  the  gift  of  repentance  unto  salva- 
^  tion,  never  to  be  repented  of ;  and  that  new 
birth  without  which  we  can  have  no  place  in 
his  kingdom.    We  must  give  up  all  our  idols; 


else  we  are  undone.  Our  own  wills  must  be 
subjected  to  the  will  of  God.  All  our  own 
wisdom  must  be  laid  at  his  feet.  We  must 
deny  ourselves,  take  up  our  cross  daily,  and 
follow  him.  There  are  no  other  terms  on 
which  life  everlasting  is  to  be  had.  Our  Lord 
informs  us,  that  they  who  expect  to  gain  it,  by 
climbing  up  any  other  way,  will  be  treated  as 
thieves  and  robbers.  Oh,  then,  my  dear  friends, 
in  every  part  of  Ireland,  I  earnestly  desire  that 
ye  may  buy  the  truth,  whatever  it  cost  you, 
and  sell  it  not.  Look  upon  all  things  beside, 
but  as  dross  or  dung  in  comparison  of  it.  Let 
us  hold  fast  the  one  thing  needful,  whatever 
else  leave  us  or  be  taken  from  us.  So  shall 
we  have  lived  not  in  vain,  obtaining  the  great 
end  for  which  we  had  a  being  given  us. 

XVI.  Oh  ye  parents  who  have  many  children, 
and  not  much  of  the  world  for  them,  don't  be 
over-anxious  on  that  account,  or  make  it  an 
excuse  for  non-attendance  of  religious  duties. 
Consider  that  it  may  be  wisely  so  ordered,  as 
the  means  of  their  preservation ;  and  if  they 
follow  Christ,  it  may  prove  of  great  advantage 
to  them,  beyond  what  ye  and  they  are  aware 
of.  A  little  satisfies  a  humble  mind,  as  we 
brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  can  carry 
nothing  out.  They  who  obtain  the  favor  of 
God  will  neither  want  anything  needful,  nor 
covet  anything  superfluous,  but  having  food 
and  raiment,  therewith  be  content.  Where- 
fore be  anxious  for  them  only  on  this  account, 
that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  and 
keep  their  hold  of  that ;  then  they  will  be  truly 
happy,  but  not  without  it,  if  they  had  ev.er  so 
much  in  the  world.  They  are  indeed  justly  to 
be  esteemed,  who,  having  more,  are  thereby 
the  more  humbled,  and  more  abounding  in  use- 
ful works. 

And  0,  ye  young  people,  often  consider,  that 
ye  are  born  into  the  world  to  be  happy  forever, 
on  the  terms  laid  down  by  Christ,  as  above- 
mentioned.  With  all  your  gettings,  get  the 
favor  of  the  Most  High,  who  invites  you  to  it: 
before  honor,  even  true  honor  with  God,  is  hu- 
mility; but  pride  goes  before  destruction.  Ye 
need  not  envy  any  one,  however  great  in  the 
world,  if  ye  have  the  Lord  on  your  side. 
United  with  your  dear  parents,  in  walking 
humbly  with  him,  ye  will  have  the  enlarged 
view  of  your  happy  portion.  Your  fervent 
gratitude,  obedience,  vigilance  and  firmness, 
will  be  crowned  with  the  endeariDg  pledges 
and  encouraging  fortastes  of  endless  bliss.  So 
will  ye  be  well  satisfied  with  your  lots  in  every 
condition,  and  find  that  godliness,  coupled  with 
divine  contentment,  is  the  greatest,  and  infi- 
nitely the  most  valuable  gain,  being  fitted  by 
your  blessed  Redeemer  for  life,  death,  judg- 
ment, and  for  that  eternal  joy,  which  is  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory. 

So  will  ye  be  alive  to  God,  and  of  that  num.- 
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ber  whom  he  pronounces  blessed,  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness.  So  will  ye  care- 
fully watch  against  everything  that  is  wrong, 
both  in  yourselves  and  others,  and  endeavor  to 
stop  it  in  its  first  beginning:  ye  will  love 
that  which  is  good,  and  employ  all  your  talents, 
with  divine  help,  to  promote  it  both  by  exam- 
ple and  brotherly  counsel. 

Then  would  meetings  both  for  worship  and 
discipline  be  well  attended ;  for  coming  to  them 
under  the  preparation  of  heart  which  is  of  the 
Lord,  we  should  by  him  be  overshadowed  with 
his  power  and  love;  the  wing  of  the  sun  of 
righteousness  would  be  overspread,  which  illu- 
minates the  spiritual  mind  to  discern  its  duties, 
and  animates  to  discharge  them,  therein  to 
share  the  good  things  which  God  has  in  store 
for  them  that  love  him.  We  should  hereby 
be  edified  and  built  up  together  in  the  most 
holy  faith,  and  concerned  to  live  in  reverent 
love  and  subjection  to  him  out  of  meetings, 
faithfully  maintaining  our  testimony  for  Christ, 
our  holy  head  in  all  its  branches. 

So  should  we  be  again,  as  formerly,  a  people 
of  one  heart  and  mind,  baptized  by  one  spirit 
into  one  body.  All  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  inexperience;  all  the  coldness  of  the  world- 
ly or  carnal  mind,  would  be  removed;  and 
Zion's  light  would  yet  again  go  forth  with 
brightness,  and  the  salvation  of  God  be  felt 
amongst  us,  as  a  lamp  that  burneth. 

With  strong  desires  on  the  behalf  of  all, 
who,  in  this  nation,  join  in  the  profession  of 
the  blessed  truth,  that  they  may  thus  experi- 
ence the  possession  of  it,  and  be  partakers  of 
its  saving  efficacy  and  lasting  peace,  I  remain 
your  affectionate  and  well-wishing  friend. 

James  Gougii. 


Flatter  not  thyself  in  thy  faith .  towards 
God,  if  thou  want  charity  to  thy  neighbor ;  for 
where  they  are  not  both  together,  they  are 
both  wanting. 

A  Memorial  of  Fairfax  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  our  beloved  Friend,  Miriam  G. 
Gover,  deceased. 

She  was  born  in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia, 
in  the  year  1791.  Her  parents  were  Henry  and 
Ann  Taylor.  She  had  not  a  birth-right  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  nor  was  her  early  educa- 
tion amongst  them — but  rather  with  a  class  of 
society  in  which  the  young  people  were  in  the 
practice  of  indulging  in  much  gaiety  and  friv- 
olity. Her  natural  temperament  led  her  to 
wear  gay  apparel,  and  to  join  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  day — thus  floating  thoughtlessly 
with  the  current. 

But  whilst  quite  a  young  woman,  she  was  fa- 
vored with  a  visitation  of  Divine  love,  by  which 
she  was  clearly  shown  that  she  must  change  her 
course,  and  that  the  only  way  to  be  at  peace, 


would  be  to  heed  the  inward  Teacher,  and  that 
in  so  doing  she  must  take  up  the  cross  to  her 
natural  inclination,  renounce  the  vanities  of  the 
times,  and  adopt  in  lieu  thereof  such  a  course 
as  obedience  to  truth  would  point  out  to  a 
watchful  mind.  She  has  often  been  heard  to 
describe  the  great  conflict  of  spirit,  the  strug- 
gling of  self  to  overcome  the  convictions  of 
duty,  that  she  might  not  have  to  bear  the  taunts 
and  sneers  of  her  volatile  friends — but  she 
always  acknowledged  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  her  heavenly  Father  in  holding  her  firmly 
by  the  cords  of  love,  so  that  she  could  have  no 
peace,  but  often  wet  her  pillow  with  tears  of 
anguish  at  what  seemed  to  be  her  hard  lot, 
until  the  mastery  was  gained,  and  she  was  made 
willing  to  follow  His  teaching.  But  when  it 
was  shown  her  that  she  must  abase  herself  yet 
more — that  she  must  attend  Friends'  Meetings 
— that  she  must  adopt  their  plain  costume,  and 
speak  their  plain  language,  then  she  felt  like 
giving  out ;  but  thanks  to  His  adorable  mercy, 
she  has  often  exclaimed,  even  to  this  end, 
strength  was  afforded  to  yield  to  His  requirings. 

After  a  time  she  was  impressed  with  a  sense 
that  it  would  be  right  to  apply  for  admission 
into  membership  with  Friends,  and  she  was  ac- 
cordingly received  when  she  was  about  18  years 
of  age. 

In  the  year  1814  she  was  joined  in  marriage 
with  Jesse  Gover,  with  whom  she  lived  in  true 
affection  twenty-eight  years,  when  he  was  re- 
moved by  death  in  the  year  1842. 

They  each  received  about  the  same  time,  a 
gift  in  the  Ministry,  and  she  was  recommended 
as  a  Minister  by  her  Monthlv  Meeting  in  the 
year  1834. 

For  a*  long  time  her  communications  were 
generally  short,  but  bearing  evidence  of  Divine 
authority,  they  were  impressive,  and  always  ac- 
ceptable. Being  now  fully  committed  to  her 
Master's  calling,  she  became  watchful  and  obe- 
dient to  His  requirings.  She  was  a  constant 
attender  of  all  the  Meetings  to  which  she  be- 
longed, both  for  worship  and  discipline,  and 
was  a  remarkable  example  to  all,  her  deport- 
ment therein  being  that  of  one  engaged  in  true 
worship,  and  seeking  sweet  communion  with  her 
Maker. 

She  was  often  called  on  to  visit  other  parts  of 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  it  was  well  known  to 
the  concerned  members  of  her  own  Meeting, 
how  deep  was  her  travail  of  spirit,  fearing  lest  ' 
she  might  out-run  the  Master,  and  doubting 
her  own  ability  for  the  work.  On  such  occa- 
sions she  often  needed  Christian  encouragement, 
seldom  or  never  the  word  of  caution.  Her  con- 
cerns were  weighed  so  long  and  so  jwell  that 
when  expressed  in  her  meetings,  it  was  always 
with  a  clearness  and  precision  that  left  no  doubt 
on  the  minds  of  her  friends  as  to  the  source 
from  whence  the  call  emanated. 
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She  travelled  much,  aud  labored  extensively, 
for  the  cause  of  truth.    Her  communications 
were  seldom  doctrinal,  but  practical.    She  waa 
very  charitable  to  other  denominations,  believ 
ing  there  were  good  persons  in  all  societies 
that  all  who  know  their  Master's  will,  and  do  it 
shall  be  accepted  of  Him.    Her  house  was  al 
ways  open  to  receive  her  friends.    Her  man- 
ner was  kind  and  pressing  to  all  alike,  without 
respect  to  persons.    In  this  she  appeared  to  ex- 
emplify that  endearing  quality  of  our  nature — 
love,  which  in  its  perfect  exercise,  comprehends 
our  whole  duty  to  God  and  to  our  fellow  crea 
tures. 

The  operation  of  this  love  in  her  heart  led 
her  to  accomplish  many  arduous  journeys,  to 
visit  those  remote  from  meetings,  and  often  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  the  afflicted ;  and  we 
believe  there  are  many  persons  in  the  land  who 
can  bear  witness  that  she  was  the  means,  in  His 
hands,  of  awakening  and  comforting  their  des- 
ponding souls.  » 

We  wish  not  to  write  a  eulogy  upon  her  char- 
acter, but  we  would  hold  up  to  the  remembrance 
I  of  the  living  those  special  testimonies  to  which  it 
I!  appeared  to  be  her  concern  to  call  our  atten- 
tion. For  members  of  our  Society,  she  seemed 
[  often  concerned  to  impress  the  young  to  ob- 
serve plainness  of  apparel.  She  was  aware 
[that  in  the  view  of  some,  this  was  considered  a 
[trivial  matter,  but  with  this,  as  with  all  other 
[subjects  requiring  a  yielding  of  the  will,  if  it 
rwas  felt  to  be  right,  it  was  no  longer  a  small 
matter,  but  being  a  duty,  it  should  be  observed. 
I  She  had  herself  in  youth  been  made  to  see  the 
folly  of  decorating  the  body,  the  time  thus 
I  wasted  being  precious  moments  that  might 
otherwise  be  applied  in  doing  much  good  in  the 
world.  And  few  persons  have  labored  more 
|  diligently  with  their  own  hands  than  she  has 
|  done. 

Another  subject  she  was  accustomed  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  her  hearers  was  the 
importance  and  reasonableness  of  the  duty  of 
assembling  ourselves  for  divine  worship,  and 
the  real  joy  which  it  had  been  her  experience 
to  know  on  such  occasions,  and  that  such  might 
be  the  experience  of  us  all  if  we  would  dili- 
gently labor  for  reconciliation  and  communion 
with  the  Father,  who  is  ever  waiting  to  be  gra 


cious  :  that  she  could  in  truth 


she  had 


God,  evidently  stilling  the  restless  spirits  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  when  she  would  raise  her  voice 
in  obedience  to  His  requiring,  the  effect  was 
often  manifest  in  their  manner,  that  they  were 
moved  with  a  sense  of  His  presence  and  power, 
and  we  think  their  minds  were  frequently 
awakened  to  profitable  impressions. 

With  her,  as  with  all  rightly  concerned  minds, 
our  national  troubles  were  much  deplored.  But 
we  believe  she  well  knew  where  to  look  for 
comfort  in  affliction,  and  that  she  relied  in  full 
faith  upon  His  power. 

She  was  suddenly  prostrated  with  a  disease 
of  the  heart,  and  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
day  of  4th  month,  1863,  in  the  73d  year  of  her 
age.  Her  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave 
the  next  First-day  afternoon,  by  a  large  con- 
course of  friends  and  neighbors,  and  a  pe- 
culiarly solemn  meeting  was  held  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

We  trust  her  labors  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness  will  long  bear  fruits,  and 
that  we  who  have  known  her  and  so  often  been 
instructed  by  her,  will  remember  and  profit  by 
her  earnest  appeals  and  encouraging  language, 
and  confinually  strive  so  to  live  that  we  may  in 
the  end  be  accounted  worthy  to  receive  a  crown 
immortal. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Fairfax  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  the  12th  day  of  8th  month, 
1863,  by 

Wm.  Williams,      )  Ql  , 
Eliza  H.  Walker,  J  ^ler/cs' 
Read  and  approved  in  Fairfax  Quarterly 
Meeting,  held  at  Goose  Creek,  the  17th  of  8th 
month,  1863,  and  signed  on  behalf  thereof,  by 
Edward  Brown,  )  ri  , 
Eliza  Brown,     }  ^ler/cs' 
Read  and  approved  by  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  held  by  adjournments  from  the  26th 
of  the  same,  inclusive,  1863. 

Benjamin  Hallowell,  1 
Mary  G.  Moore,  ) 


Clerks. 


,  otx*  Wum  iU  say, 

never  once  regretted  having  assembled  with  | 
her  friends  at  the  place  appointed  for  divine  J 
worship.  j 

During  the  recent  troubles  that  have  divided 
our  once  prosperous  land,  our  meeting  house 
was  for  a  number  of  months  used  as  quarters 
for  soldiers.  We  met  with  them  regularly,  often 
with  much  weight  and  anxiety  of  mind,  that 
truth  might  be  exalted.  We  remember  her  as 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  influence*  of  one 
of  solid  deportment,  silently  waiting  upon  her 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  LO  I  AM  WITH  YOU  ALWAY." 

Amid  the  changing  things  of  time,  when  the 
energies  relax,  and  the  brightness  and  the 
glory  of  the  present  is  as  naught,  and  when  the 
lone  spirit  seems  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
storm,  this  saying,  "  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway," 
comes  to  us  as  a  blessed  assurance  of  strength 
and  companionship. 

Our  cisterns  are  scarcely  filled,  ere  they  are 
broken  at  the  fountain — our  most  cherished 
schemes  are  thwarted,  and  our  sun  sets  in 
threatening  clouds;  that  which  we  had  not 
feared  has  come  upon  .us,  and  heart  and  flesh 
do  fail.  We  look  for  those  who  were  once  the 
fond  companions  of  our  pilgrimage,  but  they 
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are  not ;  the  world  has  ceased  to  miss  them 
from  the  active  scene  and  the  place  that  once 
knew  them,  honors  them  no  more. 

But  faith  survives  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  all 
sublunary  joys,  and  amid  the  sorrow  and  the 
blight  comes  the  sweet  assurance,  "  Lo  I  am 
with  you,"  and  the  desert  and  the  solitary  place 
are  made  glad  by  that  presence. 

When  itf'the  solemn  stillness  of  the  death- 
chamber,  we  look  upon  the  face  of  the  depart- 
ed, and  behold  the  form  that  was  once  the  pride 
and  joy  of  our  life  arrayed  for  the  silent  tomb, 
amid  the  prostration  of  our  earthly  hopes  the 
spirit  lies  wounded  and  sorrowing,  unable  to 
discern  one  ray  of  light  in  the  dark  future,  and 
longing  for  the  quiet  of  the  grave,  even  in  that 
hour  of  earthly  desolation  there  comes  the  sus- 
taining evidence,  "  Lo  I  am  with  you;"  I  am 
come  in  the  place  of  the  loved  one — my  grace 
is  sufficient  for  you,  and  my  love  better  and 
holier  than  all  earthly  affection. 

There  are  also  seasons  when  the  unfailing 
love  and  tender  solicitude  of  the  departed  come 
over  us  as  the  light  of  other  days,  and  we  in- 
dulge the  pleasing  imagination  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  they  are  still  hovering  over  us, 
that  they  "  frequent  with  us  our  hallowed 
haunts,  and  re-participate  with  us  in  hallowed 
joys,"  and  though  this  may  be  but  a  fond  de- 
lusion, yet  who  would  forcibly  put  back  the 
precious  vision. 

But  whether  such  influences  as  these  are 
permitted  to  attend  us  here,  or  whether  the 
memory  of  the  past  brings  over  us  such  feel- 
ings, we  know  that  we  are  privileged  to  indulge 
a  higher  hope,  and  to  be  sustained  by  a  holier 
presence,  for  the  evidence,  "  Lo  I  am  with 
you,"  has  been  our  strength  and  consolation 
when  all  else  has  failed. 

And  not  alone  in  life's  darker  hour,  when  our 
path  lies  chiefly  in  the  shadow,  do  we  need  the 
guidance  and  the  ministration  of  this  unseen 
spiritual  presence.  As  we  walk  by  the  way; 
as  we  mingle  in  the  busy  throng,  and  as  we 
meet  and  execute  our  daily  recurring  duties,  we 
can  so  act  and  feel  and  think,  that  in  our  indi- 
vidual experience  the  promise  may  be  realized, 
u  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world."— Phila.  12mo.,  1863.  H. 


EXAMPLE. 

The  best  inheritance  a  parent  can  bequeath 
to  a  child,  is  a  virtuous  example,  a  legacy  of 
hallowed  remembrance  and  associations.  The 
beauty  of  holiness  beaming  through  the  life  of 
a  loved  relative  or  friend,  is  more  effectual  to 
strengthen  such  as  stand  in  virtue's  ways,  and 
raise  up  those  that  are  bowed  down,  than  pre- 
cept, command,  entreaty,  or  warning.  Chris- 
tianity itself  owes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its 
moral  power,  not  to  the  precepts  or  parables  of 
Christ,  but  to  his  own  character. 


THE  VALUE   OF  ACCURACY. 

It  is  the  result  of  every  day's  experience 
that  steady  attention  to  matters  of  detail  lie 
at  the  root  of  human  progress.;  and  that  dili 
gence,  above  all,  is  the  mother  of  good  luck 
Accuracy  is  also  of  much  importance,  and  ai 
invariable  mark  of  good  training  in  a  man 
Accuracy  in  observation,  accuracy  in  speech 
accuracy  in  the  transaction  of  affairs.  Wha 
is  done  in  business  must  be  well  done ;  for  i 
is  better  to  accomplish  perfectly  a  small  amoun 
of  work,  than  to  half-do  ten  times  as  much 
A  wise  man  used  to  say,  "  Stay  a  little,  tha 
we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner."    Too  litth 
attention,  however,  is  paid  to  this  highly  im 
portant  quality  of  accuracy.    As  a  man  emi 
nent  in  practical  science  lately  observed  to  us 
11  It  is  astonishing  how  few  people  I  have  mei 
in  the  course  of  my  experience  who  can  define 
a  fact  accurately."    Yet,  in  business  affairs,  il 
is  the  manner  in  which  even  small  matters  are 
transacted,  that  often  decide  men  for  or  againsl 
you.    With  virtue,  capacity,  and  good  conduct 
in  other  respects,  the  person  who  is  habitually 
inaccurate  cannot  be  trusted  ;  his  work  has  to 
be  gone  over  again;  and  he  thus  causes  end-i 
less  annoyance,  vexation  and  trouble. 


THE  COUNTENANCE  AND  THE   MENTAL  EMO- 
TIONS. 

The  emotions  that  thrill  in  the  heart,  mark 
themselves  in  legible  lines  on  the  countenance. 
This  is  a  feature  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
and  a  useful  feature  it  is.  The  wisdom  of  our 
Maker  may  be  seen  in  the  degree  of  its  devel- 
opment. If  there  had  been  more  of  it  or  less, 
the  process  of  human  life  could  not  have  gone 
on  so  well.  If  the  hopes  and  fears  that  alter- 
nate in  the  soul  were  as  completely  hidden 
from  the  view  of  an  observer  as  the  action  of 
the  vital  organs  within  the  body,  the  inter- 
course between  man  and  man  would  be  far 
less  kindly  than  it  now  is.  How  blank  would 
the  aspect  of  the  world  be  if  no  image  of  a 
man's  thought  could  ever  be  seen  glancing  in 
his  countenance  !  Our  walk  through  life 
would  be  like  a  solitary  march  through  a  gal- 
lery of  statues — as  cold  as  marble,  and  not 
nearly  so  beautiful.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all 
the  meaning  of  the  soul  could  be  read  in  the 
countenancs,  the  inconvenience  would  be  so 
great  as  to  bring  the  machinery  of  life  almost 
to  a  stand-still.  Society  could  not  go  on  if 
either  all  the  mind's  thoughts  or  none  were 
legible  on  the  countenance.  That  medium 
which  actually  exists  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  humanity  is  obviously  the  best.  You 
have  some  power  of  concealing  your  emotions 
and  your  neighbor  has  some  power  of  observ- 
ing thfm.  He  who  made  us  has  done  all 
things  well.    Great  purposes  in  Providence 
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are  served  by  this  arrangement.  If  the  veil 
which  hangs  between  the  outer  world  and  our 
hearts'  emotions  were  altogether  opaque,  we 
would  be  too  much  isolated  from  our  neigh- 
bors :  if  it  were  perfectly  translucent,  we 
would  be  too  much  in  their  power.  The  soul 
^  within  is  a  burning  light,  sometimes  bright  and 
sometimes  lurid  :  the  countenance  is  a  semi- 
transparent  shade,  through  which  the  cast  and 
coloring  of  the  inner  thought  can  be  seen,  hut 
not  its  articulate  details.  A  happy  heart  beam- 
ing through  a  guileless  countenance  is  the  best 
style  of  beauty.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  in 
the  springtime,  and  does  not  wither  in  the 
winter  of  age. — Arnot's  "  Laws  from  Heaven 
for  Life  on  Earth" 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS    AND    GOVERNMENT  REQUISITIONS. 

No.  3. — A  Review. 

"  Reasoning  at  every  step  he  treads 
Man  yet  mistakes  his  way." — Cowper. 

It  was  believed  by  the  writer  hereof  to  be 
his  duty  to  cite,  for  re-examination,  certain  tra- 
ditionary views  of  the  Society  of  Friends — 
long  cherished  and  embodied  in  their  Disci- 
pline. *This  he  endeavored  to  do  in  an  essay 
which  appeared  in  the  16th  number  of  the 
current  volume  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  which 
was  followed  a  few  weeks  later  by  an- 
other essay,  intended  further  to  elucidate  the 
subject.  The  views  which  he  has  thus  pre- 
sented have  been  assailed  by  nearly  a  dozen 
different  writers,  who  have*,  in  some  instances, 
even  called  in  question  the  propriety  of  such 
subjects  being  discussed  in  a  Friends'  periodi- 
cal. These  numerous  articles  have  been  care- 
fully read  and  considered  by  N.  R.,  who,  with 
desires  for  the  prevalence  of  truth,  has,  he 
trusts,  but  little  of  the  feelings  of  an  antago- 
nist towards  their  several  authors.  And  now 
being  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  views,  and  consequently  think- 
ing that  he  sees  in  the  objections  of  his  com- 
mentators, both  fallacy  and  error,  he  believes  it 
right  for  him  to  review  and  reply  to  some  of 
their  most  prominent  arguments  and  conclu- 
sions. 

He  presumes  that  none  of  them  will  ascribe 
to  all  that  is  contained  within  the  lids  of  our 
book  of  discipline,  so  high  a  degree  of  sacred- 
ness  as  must  forbid  to  the  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety on  whom  their  rules  are  to  operate,  all 
enquiry  and  all  discussion  of  their  correctness. 
Such  enquiries  and  such  discussion  we  are  ac- 
customed to  hear  in  our  public  meetings,  par- 
ticularly those  for  discipline,  and  the  reason  is 
not  very  apparent  why  this  liberty  of  speech 
should  be  approved,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
pen  and  the  press  be  placed  in  thraldom,  and 
their  use  gravely  denied  for  the  expression  of 


similar  concernments.  We,  as  a  people,  believe 
in  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
those  whose  minds  are  imbued  with  its  spirit, 
whose  wills  are  subjected  to  its  power,  will 
continually,  in  their  daily  walk,  bear  a  living 
testimony  that  peace  is  its  essential  character. 

But  is  there  not  a  manifest  and  wide  differ- 
ence between  this  kind  of  heartfelt  testimony, 
which  shines  with  its  own  Divine  light,  and  a 
prescribed  rule  or  form  ?  If  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, then  was  N.  R.  correct  in  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  them,  characterising  the  first 
as  a  principle,  and  the  latter  as  the  manner 
prescribed  for  bearing  a  testimony  to  it.  The 
first,  he  regarded  as  immutable ;  but  the  latter, 
as  the  deduction  of  an  argument,  which  argu- 
ment he  held  to  be  open  to  the  scrutiny  and 
judgment  of  the  human  understanding. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  has  been  denied 
in  words,  but  confirmed  in  practice,  by  nearly 
every  one  of  his  opponents  *  for  they  use  many 
arguments  to  show  that  the  rule  or  form  is  a 
fair  deduction  from  the  principle.  Much  has 
been  written  to  show  the  impropriety  of  em- 
ploying the  faculty  of  reason  on  the  subject, 
by  those  who  have  in  the  same  article  indulged 
largely  in  reasoning  about  it. 

Several  of  the  commentators  have,  perhaps 
inadvertently,  substituted  other  terms  and 
phrases  for  his,  and  have  thus  built  up  absurd- 
ities of  their  own,  which  they  could  easily  de- 
molish •  for  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  rela- 
tions of  government  and  property,  he  has 
called  property  the  creature  of  government, 
which  the  commentator  has  treated  of  as 
though  he  has  ascribed  to  government  the 
power  of  creating  the  various  objects  in  na- 
ture, which,  by  the  influence  of  government, 
are  liable  to  become  property. 

Again,  N.  R.  has  said  that  it  is  government 
which  enables  man  to  possess  or  hold  property. 
Now  for  this  word  "  enables/'  the  commentator 
substitutes  the  word  "  right,"  and  goes  on  to 
show  its  absurdity ;  for,  as  he  says,  rights  are 
inherent  and  inalienable,  and  were  before  gov- 
ernment. Now  N.  R.  would  observe  that 
ability  and  right  are  not  exactly  synonyms  of 
each  other,  that  they  are  sometimes  in  opposi- 
tion, as  in  the  sentence  "  The  slave  has  the 
right  to  liberty,  but  has  not  the  ability  to  attain 
it."  These  are  but  samples,  the  list  might  be 
largely  extended,  but  they  are  enough  for  the 
present  occasion. 

In  reference  to  man's  accountability,  it  is 
well  to  consider  what  he  is  accountable  for, 
whether  it  is  the  motive  which  really  prompts 
his  action,  and  the  meaning  and  intention  with 
which  it  is  performed,  or  is  he  accountable 
for  what  others  impute  to  him  as  being  his  mo- 
tive ?  Thus,  if  a  man  from  feelings  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  administers  to  the  wants  of  a 
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sick  or  wounded  soldier,  will  he  receive  con- 
demnation, because  some  bystander  charges 
him  with  having  done  it  in  approval  of  the 
soldier's  military  career  ?  And  so  when  our 
sons  are  drafted,  and  are  offered  the  choice  of 
either  paying  a  specific  sum  of  money,  or  of 
entering  the  army  ranks,  what  are  the  ruling 
motives  which  prompt  the  parent  to  part  with 
a  portion  of  his  property,  and  thus  ransom  his 
son  ?  Is  not  the  motive  a  combination  of  all 
the  finer  feelings  of  his  nature,  and  of  the 
Christian  virtues  of  his  heart,  and  whilst  at- 
tentive to  these,  and  actuated  by  them,  is  he  to 
be  condemned,  because  some  one — the  Gov- 
ernment— calls  it  a  "  commutation,"  says  it  is 
paid  in  lieu  of  something  else  ?  There  surely 
is  nothing  criminal  in  the  act  of  parting  with 
so  much  money ;  the  motive  it  is  that  gives  to 
the  act  its  substance  and  character,  or  the  mo- 
tive is  essentially  itself  the  act. 

The  subjects  involved  in  this  discussion  are 
numerous  and  of  great  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Society  of  Friends.  1  he  line  indica- 
ted in  these  essays,  as  forming  the  boundary 
between  those  requisitions  of  Government,  with 
which  Friends  could  yield  a  ready  compliance, 
and  those  with  which  they  carinot  at  all  comply, 
is  broadly  and  distinctly  marked  by  the  palpa- 
ble difference  in  the  natures  of  the  matters 
demanded,  being  on  the  one  hand  property, 
and  on  the  other,  personal  service  affecting  the 
convenience. 

To  do 'justice  to  the  subject  might  occupy 
a  volume,  but  having  done  all  towards  develop- 
ing his  views  of  it,  which  he  thinks  can  be 
accomplished  by  such  short  essays  as  are 
adapted  to  a  periodical  of  this  character,  the 
writer  will  here  take  his  leave.  N.  R. 

Bylerry,  Vltli  mo.,  1863. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  26,  1863. 


We  often  receive  contributions  of  selected 
matter,  which  have  already  appeared  in  our 
paper.  This  explanation  is  due  to  those  who 
may  feel  disappointed  that  their  selections  are 
not  published. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  some  of 
the  members  of  the  "  Women's  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  relief  of  the  Freedman," 
we  have  continued  the  publication  of  their  no 
tice  in  the  Intelligencer  for  several  weeks,  but 
fearing  that  this  notice  may  not  be  observed  by 
many  who  have  the  means  and  time  to  aid  in 
relieving  the  necessities  of  the  freed  colored 
people,  whose  condition  now  appeals  so  loudly 


to  our  sympathies,  we  suggest  that  Friends  ii  I 
their  various  neighborhoods  invite  their  fellow  I 
members  to  stop  at  the  close  of  their  Preparaj 
tive  or  Monthly  Meetings,  and  make  arrange 
ments  for  a  co-operation  with  the  Association 
This  Association  will  furnish  work  to  any  organi- 
zation, that  will  apply  for  it,  but  to  do  this  to  anj 
extent  its  funds  must  be  greatly  increased. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  from  He- 
lena to  Memphis,  alone,  there  are  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  freed  people,  from  whom  all  the 
able-bodied  men  have  been  selected  for  employ- 
ment on  Government  work.  Many  of  these  are 
in  such  a  state  of  destitution,  that  there  is 
every  probability  of  their  perishing,  if  relief  is 
not    promptly  afforded   them ;  and  can  we 
consider  ourselves  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty, 
if  we  do  not  share  a  part  of  our  abundance 
with  them.    Are  there  not  many  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  there  can  be  gatherings,  at 
least  once  or  twice  a  week,  in  order  to  make  up 
garments,  and  can  there  not  be  contributions  in 
money  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  'Association, 
from  every  section  of  our  Yearly  Meeting? 
Friends  have  long  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
slave,  and  surely  now  when  the  necessities  of 
the  Freedman  appeal  so  loudly  to  us,  they  will 
not  be  found  wanting.    Margaret  A.  Griscom, 
1028,  Arch  St.,  is  the  Treasurer,  and  Harriet  E. 
Stockley,  1017  Cherry  St.,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association. 


Died,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on* the  30th  of  11th 
month,  1863,  Sarah  Cock,  widow  of  the  late  An- 
drew Cock,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member 
of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  and  for  a  long  period 
filling  some  of  the  most  important  stations  therein. 
During  a  great  portion  of  her  life,  this  dear  Friend 
gave  evidence  of  being  a  humble  follower  of  her 
Divine  Master,  and  could  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Apostle,  when  he  said,  ""We  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren,"  for  her  mind  not  only  expanded  with  love 
to  God,  but  also  to  her  fellow  creatures  universally. 
And  although  her  life  was  protracted  to  an  unusual 
length,  yet,  throughout  all,  her  devotional  feelings 
were  uppermost,  and  an  evidence  afforded  to  survi- 
vors that  she  has,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  been 
"gathered  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe"  into  the 
Heavenly  garner,  there  to  receive  the  reward  of  the 
righteous  of  all  generations,  and  to  hear  the  lan- 
guage pronounced,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world." 

 ,  on  3d  mo.  6th,  1863,  John  W.  Stewart,  in 

the  23d  year  of  his  age.  And  12th  mo.  7th,  James 
Stewart,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age ;  sons  of  John 
D.  Stewart,  of  Lower  Alloway's  Creek,  and  members 
of  Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Died,  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  11th  mo.  21st,  1863, 
t  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Upton  Elliotts, 
Iary  Malsby,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age,  a  con- 
T^istent  member  of  Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting, 
ttnnjjba  removed   to-  this  city  from  Harford  county, 
.   iaryland,  in  1833,  with  her  husband  and  family, 
01  rhere-  she  resided  until  her  death. 
W<  
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Erratum.-— On  page  61 7,  in  the  marriage  notice  of 
tenjamin  Borton  and  Elizabeth  Wright,  the  day  of 
be  month  was  omitted.  It  should  read,  on  4th  day, 
1th  of  11th  mo.  1863. 

On  the  same  page,  in  the  notice  of  the  death  of 
ohn  W.  Reynolds,  instead  of  Woodbaron,  it  should 
ead  Woodlawn. 


The  "Women's  Association  for  the  Relief  of 
he  Freedman,"  continues  to  meet  every  Third  day 
fternoon,  af  3  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
[ouse,  (third  story).)  The  recent  sad  accounts  of 
he  suffering  and  destitution  existing  among  the 
olored  refugees,  and  the  certainty  that  many  of 
hem  must  perish  for  want  of  clothing  during  the 
oming  winter,  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken, 
aduces  the  members  of  the  Association  earnestly  to 
equest  the  attendance  of  all  interested,  to  aid  in 
ewing  and  preparing  garments  for  their  relief. 

Donations  in  goods,  clothing,  &c,  may  be  sent  to 
Lifted  H.  Love,  No.  212  Chestnut  Street,  and  contri- 
mtions  in  money,  to  the  Treasurer,  Margaret  A. 
Jriscom,  No.  1028  Arch  St.,  Phila.     12mo.  12,  4t. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS*  FUEL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  organization  commonly  known  by  this  name 
laving  been  in  existence  for  nearly  thirty  years,  is 
ibout  commencing  operations  for  the  present  sea- 
on ;  and  as  coal  has  so  much  advanced  in  price,  it 
s  probable  that  the  demand  will  also  be  increased, 
md  a  larger  amount  of  funds  be  heeded  to  meet  the 
dditional  expenditure.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that 
ontributors  will  be  liberal  in  their  donations,  which 
nay  be  handed  to  T.  Morris  Perot,  Treasurer,  621 
Market  Street,  or  to  any  of  the  Collecting  Committee. 

The  amount  of  coal  distributed  last  winter  was 
02£  tons  on  307  applications,  and  5  cords  of  wood 
m  20  applications. 

Of  these  25  persons  were  relieved  twice ;  and  five, 
,hree  times. 

Of  the  applicants,  241  were  white,  78  colored,  and 
color  not  reported.  143  were  Americans,  149 
rish,  15  other  foreigners,  and  20  not  stated.  A 
arge  proportion  were  widows  and  single  persons  ; 
ind  in  many  families  sickness  existed.  T. 

Phila.,  12th  mo.,  1863. 


We  extract  the  following  information  from 
the  Minutes  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  the 
printed  extracts  of  which  have  just  come  to 
hand.  We  would  remark  that  greater  interest 
would  attach  to  the  proceedings  of  our  Yearly 
Meetings,  if  the  Extracts  were  furnished  more 
seasonably  than  has  often  been  the  case. — Eds. 

There  were  in  attendance  at  the  Yearly 
meeting,  with  minutes  of  concurrence  from 
their  friends  at  home,  seven  Ministers  and  six 
Elders. 


The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Indian  Con- 
cern produced  the  following  Report,  which  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  Committee  was  continued, 
viz  : 

The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Indian  Con^ 
cern  report,  that  in  accordance  with  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year,  the  fol- 
lowing communication  was  forwarded  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny 
Reservations,  with  an  Extract  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  and  the  Minutes  adopted  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  on  that  subject,  viz  : 

To  John  Luke,  President,  and  Harrison  Half- 
town,  Cleric  of  Seneca  Nation. 
Esteemed  Friends: — By  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Indian  Concern  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  I  herewith  trans- 
mit to  you,  for  the  Seneca  nation,  the  official 
action  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  in  relation  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny 
Reservations,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
present  communication  will  terminate  the  offi- 
cial connection  between  the  Indians  and  this 
Committee.  It  will  not,  however,  terminate  or 
diminish  the  affectionate  interest  we  feel  for 
you,  and  on  your  behalf.  The  long  and  friendly 
intercourse  that  has  existed  between  you  and 
us,  and  the  great  trials  you  have  passed  through, 
of  which  we  have  been  the  sympathizing  and 
sorrowing  witnesses,  have  greatly  endeared  you 
to  us,  and  given  you  a  warm  place  in  our  best 
feelings ;  so  that  we  can,  on  our  own  accounts, 
individually,  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  as  we  are  directed  to  do,  assure  you 
of  the  deep  interest  we  all  continue  to  feel  in 
whatever  concerns  your  interest  and  welfare  ;  t 
of  our  hope  that  the  most  friendly  relations  be- 
tween you  and  us  may  always  be  maintained  ; 
of  our  being  ever  ready,  as  heretofore,  upon 
your  application,  to  aid  and  protect  you,  as  far 
as  lies  in  our  power,  and  is  compatible  with  our 
religious  principles  and  testimonies  against  any 
external  interference  with  your  rights  and 
privileges,  and  of  our  ardent  desire  that  the 
great  Spirit  may  have  you  continually  in  His 
holy  keeping,  and  crown  you  with  his  choicest 
blessings. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Bal- 
timore Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  on  the  In- 
dian Concern. 

Benjamin  Hallowell,  Cleric. 
Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  11th  month  2bth,  1863. 

A  letter  received  from  N.  H.  Pierce,  the  be- 
nevolent Missionary  on  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
vation, states  that  the  health  of  the  Indians 
generally  is  better  than  before  they  were  affected 
with  that  dreadful  disease — the  small-pox — 
alluded  to  in  our  Report  last  year,  and  that  the 
afflictive  dispensation  seemed  to  have  been 
blessed  to  the  good  of  the  afflicted. 
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Nothing  has  become  known  to  the  Commit- 
tee which  they  believe  called  for  their  active 
operations  on  behalf  of  any  tribe  of  the  In- 
dians since  our  last  Report;  but  we  hold  our- 
selves prepared  to  embrace  every  right  opening 
to  be  serviceable  to  these  interesting  people. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  by 
Benjamin  Hallowell. 

A  memorial  from  Fairfax  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  our  deceased  friend,  Miriam  G. 
Goyer,  was  received  from  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, which  was  read  and  approved,  and  the 
Clerk  was  directed  to  return  it  to  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  to  be  recorded,  and  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Extracts,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
our  members  who  are  not  with  us  on  this  inter- 
esting occasion. 

The  following  subject  came  up  in  the  Report 
from  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting,  viz  : 

Prairie  Grove  ]\Ionthly  Meeting  is  united 
in  requesting  that  a  Monthly  Meeting  be  estab- 
lished, to  be  held  at  Wapsanoenock,  on  the  first 
7th  day  in  each  month,  to  be  called  Wapsanoe- 
nock Monthly  Meeting.  And  that  a  Quarterly 
Meeting  be  established,  to  be  composed  of 
Prairie  Grove  and  Wapsanoenock  Monthly 
Meetings,  to  be  held  alternately  at  the  places 
of  holding  those  Meetings,  on  the  Second-day, 
immediately  following  the  second  7th  day,  in 
the  6th  and  12th  months,  at  Prairie  Grove,  and 
in  the  3d  and  9th  months,  at  Wapsanoenock. 
The  Meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders  to  be 
held  the  7th  day  preceding. 
^  The  subject  claimed  the  weighty  considera- 
tion of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  after  a 
free  interchange  of  views,  the  request  con- 
cerning the  Monthly  Meeting  was  united 
with  •  but  way  not  opening  at  present  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  the  subject,  it 
was  deferred  to  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting. 
The  request  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  referred  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  its  consideration. 

The  subject  claiming  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  was  referred  to 
a  joint  Committee  of  men  and  women  Friends 
to  consider  of,  and  propose  to  a  future  sitting, 
what,  in  their  judgment,  would  be  the  proper 
course  for  this  Meeting  to  pursue  in  relation 
thereto. 

The  summary  answers  to  the  Queries  evince 
a  concern  among  the  members  generally,  to 
maintain  the  testimonies  of  the  Society,  though 
the  usual  deficiencies  are  apparent! 

The  answer  to  the  10th  Query  furnishes  the 
names  of  ten  Friends  who  have  departed  this 
life  within  the  past  year,  viz  :  nine  Elders  and 
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one  Minister — the  average  of  whose  age  wai  in 
about  75  years. 

The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Fail 
Hill  Boarding  School  property,  produced  the 
following  Report,  viz  : 

The  Committee  having  in  charge  the  Faiii 
Hill  Boarding  School  property,  report,  that  the 
school  has  opened  for  the  present  term,  with 
about  the  usual  number  of  pupils,  and  that  the 
farm  continues  to  improve.  The  Yearly  Meet 
ing  scholarship  has  been  filled,  and  the  Com 
mittee  recur  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  good 
that  has  been  effected  by  this  means ;  but  be 
lieving  that  more  might  be  done  with  the  capitally 
there  invested,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  ^ 
that  the  time  has  nearly  arrived  when  it  wouldL 
be  right  to  make  some  disposition  of  the  prop^m 
erty,  and  would  suggest  to  the  Yearly  Meeting]^ 
that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  Meeting  fojLj 
Sufferings,  for  such  action  on  its  part  as  wiJJL 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  best  interests  oiL 
society.  | 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  by     . "L 
Richard  T.  Bentley,  Clerk,  k 

After  serious  consideration,  the  Report  olli 
the  Committee  was  united  with,  and  the  sub-jL 
ject  of  the  disposition  of  the  property  was  re- 1 
ferred  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  thatipr 
Meeting  was  accordingly  directed  to  take  such  L 
action  in  the  case  as  in  their  judgment  will |i 
most  promote  the  best  interests  of  society.  h 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  siMi 
ting  to  endeavor  to  embody  the  exercises  ofelji 
this  Meeting  whilst  engaged  in  the  considera-j h 
tion  of  the  state  of  Society,  produced  the  fol-flli 
lowing  Minute,  which  was  approved  by  theii 
Meeting,  viz :  ":.\\ 

A  precious  solemnity  has  prevailed  over  th»|{i 
Meeting  during  its  several  sittings,  and  mueh'lh 
unity  and  harmony  of  feeling  were  manifested  1 
throughout.     Many  lively   testimonies  wer&lf 
borne  during  the  examination  of  the  state  oim 
Society,  to  the  eflicacy  of  that  pure  love,  which  J;.) 
is  a  redeeming  principle  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  h 
yield  to  its  benign  influence,  and  wholly  resign  1 
themselves  to  the  Divine  disposal.  Many  hearts  || 
were  tendered  and  contrited  under  the  baptiz-  k\ 
ing  influence  of  that  living  Gospel  ministry  i 
that  reached  the  witness  in  their  own  breasts,  | 
and  much  affectionate  advice,  and  tender  coun-  jj 
sel  were  held  forth,  particularly  to  the  younger  I 
members,  to  come  forward  to  the  help  of  the  I 
fathers,  in  maintaining  the  testimonies  of  this 
people,  being  assured  that  to  willing  and  obe- 
dient hearts,  the  yoke  of  Christ  becomes  easy.  | 
These  were  encouraged  to  greater  faithfulness 
in  the  attendance  of  all  our  Meetings,  and  to  j 
unreserved  dedication  of  heart  to  every  feeling 
of  duty  required  of  them.    Faithful  obedience 
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W3  n  little  things  leads  to  increased  strength  and 
;reater  openings,  for  we  rarely  stand  still  in 
?a|  eiigious  experience,  but  are  either  advancing 
H(  r  retrograding  in  our  course,  and  lamentable, 
hdeed,  is  a  condition  of  degeneracy.  Let  us 
ji  11  be  awakened  to  increased  watchfulness  over 
v  »urselves  and  one  another,  and  renewed  con- 
:i  iern  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 

^s^alk  answerable  to  the  high  and  holy  calling 
erewith  we  are  called. 
1  Our  predecessors  in  this  Religious  Society, 
>y  faithfulness  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
ower,  wrought  a  great  work  in  the  earth,  and 
jo  us  is  bequeathed  this  rich  inheritance,  the 
Wts  of  their  labors.    Shall  we  then  let  fall 
ihese  great  testimonies  that  have  enlightened 
Mankind,  and  modified  human  governments  ? 
3  Shall  we  suffer  the  brightness  of  the  light  of 
1  hese  ancient  worthies  to  be  eclipsed  by  our 
> ,'  mfaithfulness  ?    Such,  alas,  is  too  much  our 
1  londition.    Many  deficiencies  appear  amongst 
3  "  is,  and  we  fall  short  of  their  primitive  faith- 
fulness.   Yet  such  is  the  condescending  good- 
tess  and  mercy  of  our  great  heavenly  Parent, 
i-  ihat  with  all  our  frailties  He  suffers  not  our 
ight  to  be  put  out,  but  still  raises  up  faith- 
ful standard-bearers  to  exalt  His  name  in  the 
snk  >arth. 

»n  Love  was  shown  to  be  the  great  foundation 
fa  principle  of  our  profession,  and  when  it  influ- 
swl  wices  the  whole  heart,  it  leads  to  the  fulfil- 
ls! aent  of  every  other  duty.  When  we  love  one 
mother  as  the  Divine  Master  loveth  His  own, 
ill  is  harmony,  peace  and  joy,  but  it  is  only  in 
sil  itfholly  giving  up  to  serve  the  Lord,  that  we 
1 •  Ban  know  the  fulness  of  that  unspeakable  joy, 
'era  which  is  ever  the  consolation  of  the  righteous. 
to  it  is  only  by  individual  faithfulness  that  the 


Waste  places  of  our  Zion  can  be  again  rebuilt, 
by  constant  watching  unto  prayer,  and  obeying 
Ikne  still  small  voice  in  our  hearts.  Our  light 
■will  then  shine  forth  to  those  around  us,  we 
[being  not  hearers  only,  but  doers  of  those  things 
[that  are  required  at  our  hands,  that  we  may  be 
|likened  unto  the  wise  man  who  built  his  house 
ppon  a  rock,  against  which  storms  and  tem- 
pests can  never  prevail. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  members,  who 
live  within  the  lines  of  military  operations, 
fjbeing  now  in  attendance  with  us,  represent, 
j'bhat  although  they  have  been  subjected  to  great 
trials,  they  have  generally  been  preserved  from 
personal  injury,  and  have  cause  of  thankful- 
ness to  the  Shepherd  of  Israel.  Two  members 
|of  Fairfax  Monthly  Meeting  have  been  ar- 
Irested  as  hostages  by  the  Southern  troops,  and 
jso  far  as  we  know,  are  still  held  as  prisoners, 
but  measures  have  been  taken  to  obtain  their 
(release,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  success- 
ful. 

!  On  considering  the  condition  of  our  beloved 
country,  now  subjected  to  the  calamities  atten- 


dant on  a  civil  war,  our  hearts  are  affected  with 
sorrow  for  the  many  victims  who  have  fallen  in 
the  conflict,  the  many  widows  and  orphans  who 
mourn  their  bereavement,  and  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  military  service.  We  nevertheless 
hold  fast  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  good- 
ness and  power  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who 
rules  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  who  permits  the 
passions  of  men  to  work  out  their  own  chas- 
tisement, and  brings  forth,  in  the  operations  of 
His  providence,  results  that  cannot  be  foreseen 
by  human  wisdom,  nor  frustrated  by  human 
depravity. 

,  The  testimony  to  the  peaceable  nature  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  maintained  by  our  fathers,  is 
still  dear  to  our  hearts,  and  notwithstanding 
the  cloud  of  discouragement  that  now  over- 
shadows us,  we  trust  the  Son  of  Righteousness 
will  yet  arise,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  be 
made  manifest  to  the  nations.  As  the  Prophet 
saw,  in  the  visions  of  light,  a  stone  cut  out 
without  hands,  which  became  a  great  mountain, 
and  filled  the  whole  earth,  so,  we  believe,  will 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  be  established  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  by  the  word  of  Divine  Power. 

In  order  that  this  precious  testimony  may  be 
advanced,  there  have  been  raised  up  in  every 
age  of  the  Christian  Church,  witnesses  for 
truth,  who  have  often  prophesied  in  sackcloth, 
or  been  slain  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  Such 
were  the  members  of  this  Religious  Society  at 
its  rise.  They  were  faithful  to  the  civil  govern- 
ments under  which  they  lived,  and  when  they 
could  not  actively  comply  with  laws  that  con- 
flicted with  their  conscientious  convictions,  they 
patiently  endured  the  penalties,  until  through 
suffering  they  obtained  relief,  and  were  thus 
made  instrumental  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty.  May  we  be  faithful 
in  following  their  example,  so  far  as  they  fol- 
lowed Christ.  How  instructive  is  the  reply  of 
the  blessed  Jesus,  to  the  disciple  who  inquired, 
"  Lord  what  shall  this  man  do  V  "  If  I  will 
that  he  tairy  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
Follow  thou  me."  It  is  not  our  place  to  judge 
others,  who  may  believe  themselves  called  to 
pursue  a  different  path  from  that  in  which  we 
walk,  but  to  follow  the  foot-steps  of  our  Holy 
Exemplar,  t{  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile 
found  in  his  mouth  ;  who,  when  he  was  re- 
viled, reviled  not  again  ;  when  he  suffered  he 
threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  Him, 
that  judgeth  righteously." 

Much  solicitude  and  religious  concern  have 
been  felt  in  this  Meeting,  that  in  the  education 
of  our  dear  children  we  may  seek  for  a  qualifi- 
cation to  lead  them,  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, in  the  way  of  righteousness.  In  order  to 
promote  this  end,  provision  should  be  made  for 
a  guarded  religious  training  at  school,  and  suit- 
able books  for  use  in  the  family. 

We  have  been  reminded,  that  this  Yearly 
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Meeting  has,  at  various  times,  issued  advices 
to  its  members  inciting  them  to  frequent  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  always  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Society  of  Friends. '  We  believe  it  is  not  the 
part  of  true  wisdom  to  dwell  upon  defects, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  sacred  records, 
but  rather  to  use  them  as  they  were  intended, 
"  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness remembering  that  it  is  only 
through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
upon  our  hearts,  that  they  can  be  made  avail- 
ing to  us  in  the  promotion  of  our  salvation. 

The  large  number  of  departed  worthies,  re- 
ported in  the  answer  to  the  tenth  query,  pro- 
duced in  the  Meeting  a  feeling  of  deep  solem- 
nity, and  the  inquiry  was  awakened,  "the  fath- 
ers— where  are  they  ?  and  the  prophets — do 
they  live  forever  ?"  Lively  testimonies  were 
borne  to  the  worth  of  those  dear  friends,  and 
earnest  desires  were  raised,  that  we  may  live 
near  to  that  holy  fountain  fr©m  which  alone  we 
can  receive  strength,  and  thereby  we  shall  be 
qualified  to  fill  their  places,  and  enabled  to 
follow  them  as  they  followed  Christ. 

The  Meeting  having  been  favored  to  trans- 
act all  the  business  which  has  claimed  its  at- 
tention, and  been  made  sensible,  throughout  its 
several  sittings,  of  the. overshadowing  presence 
of  Divine  goodness,  uniting  our  hearts  in 
brotherly  affection,  for  which  favor  we  are 
tendered  in  gratitude  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  usual  time 
next  year,  if  so  permitted. 

Benjamin  Hallowell,  Clerk. 


As  the  subjects  which  claimed  the  attention 
of  both  meetings  are  detailed  in  the  foregoing 
extracts,  we  add  a  summary  of  the  exercises  of 
the  women's  meeting. — Eds. 

We  have  been  again  mercifully  permitted  to 
meet  together.  Many  who  for  the  last  two 
years  have  been  unable  to  convene  with  us,  ow- 
ing to  the  conflict  that  is  raging  in  the  outer 
world,  are  again  with  us.  Numerous  and  va- 
ried have  been  the  travels  of  many  since  our 
last  assembling  together.  Families  have  been 
separated  j  dear  friends  have  parted  forever  in 
this  world.  A  beloved  mother  in  Israel,  from 
the  midst  of  outward  trials,  has  gone  to  "  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest." 

We  have  sorrowed  that  "  we  shall  see  her 
face  no  more,"  but  she  has  left  us  the  remem- 
brance of  her  love  and  of  her  fervent  labors 
for  our  welfare.  But  though  the  time  of  chas- 
tening has  come  upon  many,  yet  do  we  know 
that  then  H  the  Father's  love  is  near."  It  is  a 
call  for  more  dedication  to  His  service,  and  as 
we  are  obedient,  we  have  been  made  to  feel  that 
He  is  ready  to  bless  us.    We  have  humbly  and 
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thankfully  felt  that  the  dew  of  heaven  i 
fallen  in  our  midst,  and  we  hope  that  the  bs 
tism  of  suffering  has  not  been  in  vain,  and  til 
the  words  of  council,  of  reproof  and  sympath 
from  some  faithful  servants  who  are  with  us 
this  time,  have  not  fallen  unheeded. 

In  the  consideration  of  our  condition,  as 
Society,  the  neglect  of  the  attendance  of  o 
Meetings  has  been  seen  to  be  one  great  cau 
of  weakness  among  us.  Though  the  spirit 
prayer  may  rest  upon  us  in  the  closet  and  I 
the  wayside,  and  the  communion  with  the  F 
ther  of  Spirits  should  be  daily  sought,  yet  it 
our  reasonable  duty  to  assemble  together  for  tl 
purpose  of  divine  worship.  We  are  called  upc 
to  bear  this  testimony  of  our  allegiance  to  ot 
God.  The  observation  has  been  made,  that  01 
large  Meetings,  those  of  Quarterly  and  Year] 
Meetings,  are  generally  fully  attended,  whi 
our  smaller  Meetings  are  very  much  neglecte< 
It  has  been  shown  that  we  do  not  increase 
strength  merely  by  attending  such.  If  we  an 
sensible  of  the  value  of  silent  worship,  am 
place  not  our  dependence  upon  man,  we  sha 
know  a  true  gospel  ministry  to  be  precious,  an 
be  found  worshipping  in  our  little  home  meet 
ings.  In  these  we  are  a  strength  to  each  othei 
if  our  spirits  are  rightly  engaged,  and  the  bles 
sing  promised  to  the  two  or  three  thus  gathere 
will  assuredly  be  given.  That  which  is  a  dut; 
then  becomes  a  privilege.  We  withdraw  fron 
the  cares  of  the  world,  and  whether  joys 
sorrows  be  our  portion,  they  will  be  sanctifiet 
to  us  by  Him  before  whom  we  lay  them.  Th< 
love  of  Him,  who  is  our  dependence,  our  com 
fort  and  exceeding  great  joy,  will  increase,  anci 
then  the  love  of  our  fellow  beings  will  flow  into 
our  hearts.  "  Upon  these  hang  all  the  law  anc 
the  prophets  and  if  the  love  of  God  and  mai 
abound,  we  will  cultivate  upon  all  occasions  th« 
spirit  of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man.' 

No  detracting  spirit  can  live  there,  and  we 
shall  be  ever  ready  to  discourage  strife  and  con 
tention. 

We  have  been  reminded  that,  as  a  sex,  we 
have  an  important  influence  in  discouraging  the 
spirit  of  war  by  refraining  from  every  retalia- 
ting word,  and  showing  ourselves  on  every  oc- 
casion to  be  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Affectionate  counsel  has  been  given  to  mothers 
to  dwell  in  that  prayerful  spirit  that  will  regu- 
late their  own  conduct,  so  as  to  be  examples  of  J 
righteousness  to  their  children,  and  qualify1 
them  to  counsel  them  aright.  The  importance  of 
their  responsibility  has  been  felt,  and  they  have 
been  exhorted  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  ornamenting  the  bodies  of  their  chil- 
dren, to  instructing  them  in  that  which  pertains 
to  the  welfare  of  their  immortal  souls. 

The  African  race,  which  has  hitherto  claimed 
the  attention  and  sympathy  of  Friends,  is 
holding  now  a  different  position,  and  we  have 
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eD  |  in  exhorted  to  remember  that  they  still  need 
r  care,  thrown  as  they  are  upon  the  world, 
Dj  jj  ^requiring  pecuniary  aid  and  instruction  to  fit 
jm  for  the  new  position  into  which  they 
ye  been  ushered.  May  Friends  be  alive  to 
y  opportunity  that  offers  for  their  relief, 
feeling  concern  has  arisen  that  our  young 
sple  may  consider  the  importance  of  time, 
d  that  the  leisure  afforded  by  the  first  day  of 
3  week  may  not  be  frittered  away  by  idle 
jD'Jl  siting  or  light  conversation ;  that  less  atten- 
n  be  paid  to  domestic  cares  on  that  day,  so 
at  they  use  their  talents  for  the  instruction  of 
>se  who  are  in  need  of  proper  care,  and  that 
3y  may,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
deavor  to  ennoble  conversation  and  encourage 
3h  other  in  every  good  work.  Our  various 
yj  itimonies,  though  feebly  sustained,  are  very 
pcious  to  many  ©f  us,  and  the  hope  is  enter- 
ned  that  we  may  dwell  near  to  Him  who 
n  revive  us  as  a  people,  and  impart  strength 
be  faithful,  and  we  shall  know  that  "  as  the 
"  |)untains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  is  the 
er'sjjj  prd  round  about  those  who  fear  Him." 
B  as  jReverently  thankful  for  the  favors  we  have 
Ml  ceived  at  this  time,  and  feeling  that  we  have 
^  jen  bound  together  in  the  love  of  our  Heav- 
^jjjily  Father,  we  conclude,  to  meet  again  next 
[J  ar,  if  so  permitted 
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AN  ORIENTAL  SCENE. 
"ClWhile  "  Fanny  Forester "  sat  by  the  bedside  of 
™|r  dying  husband  in  India,  she  composed  a 
Watching." 


Tl  titled 


Mary  Gr.  Moore,  Clerk. 


poem 


Sleep,  love,  sleep 


e,  am  (The  dusty  day  is  done 

ff  jfljl  |Lo !  from  afar  the  freshening  breezes  sweep, 
ffaD(  jWide  over  groves  of  balm, 
J     Down  from  the  towering  palm, 

^  'in  at  the  open  casement  cooling  run, 
DStti  (And  round  thy  lowly  bed, 
po,'  Thy  bed  of  pain, 
3|w  Bathing  thy  patient  head, 
jc01  Like  grateful  showers  of  rain, 
They  come 

While  the  white  curtains,  waving  to  and  fro, 
L  fl|  Fan  the  sick  air 

yik  And  pityingly  the  shadows  come  and  go, 
3°a[j}  With  gentle  human  care, 
Compassionate  and  dumb. 
ip  The  dusty  day  is  done, 
e     The  night  begun  ; 
[aefi  j  while  prayerful  watch  I  keep, 
regl  j  Sleep,  love,  sleep  ! 
jgsdl  Is  there  no  magic  in  the  touch 
ia]jf«  |  Of  fingers  thou  dost  love  so  much? 

'j  Fain  would-  they  scatter  poppies  o'er  thee  now  ; 
ace  :  Or,  with  its  mute  caress, 

|  The  tremulous  lip  some  soft  nepenthe  press 
ledfr  \  Upon  tby  weary  lid  and  aching  brow  ; 
n'oi).  While  prayerful  watch  I  keep 
Sleep,  love,  sleep  1 

On  the  pagoda  spire 
,Die|   The  bells  are  swinging, 
,  j.   Their  little  goldan  circlet  in  a  flutter 
:i|  i  With  tales  the  wooing  winds  have  dared  to  utter 

bir1 


Till  all  are  ringing, 
As  if  a  choir 

Of  golden-nested  birds  in  heaven  were  singing; 

And  with  a  lulling  sound 

The  music  floats  around, 

And  drops  like  balm  into  the  drowsy  ear; 

Commingling  with  the  hum 

Of  the  Sepoy's  distant  drnm, 

And  lazy  beetle  ever  droning  near, 

Sounds  these  of  deepest  silence  born, 

Like  night  made  visible  by  morn  ; 

So  silent  that  I  sometimes  start, 

To  hear  the  throbbings  of  my  heart, 

And  watch  with  shivering  sense  of  pain, 

To  see  thy  pale  lids  lift  again. 

The  lizard  with  his  mouse-like  eyes, 

Peeps  from  the  mortise  in  surprise 

At  such  strange  quiet  after  day's  harsh  din  ; 

Then  boldly  ventures  out, 

And  looks  about, 

And  with  his  hollow  feet 

Treads  his  small  evening  beat, 

Darting  upon  his  prey, 

In  such  a  tricksy,  winsome  sort  of  way, 

His  delicate  marauding  seems  no  sin, 

And  still  the  curtains  swing, 

But  noiselessly ; 

The  bells  a  melancholy  murmur  ring, 

As  tears  were  in  the  sky: 

More  heavily  the  shadows  fall, 

Like  the  black  foldings  of  a  pall, 

Where  juts  the  rough  beam  from  the  wall ; 

The  candles  flare 

With  fresher  gusts  of  air ; 

The  beetle's  drone 

Turns  to  a  dirgelike,  solitary  moan  ; 

Night  deepens,  and  I  sit,  in  cheerless  doubt,  alone. 


THE  STAR  AND  THE  CHILD. 

A  maiden  walked  at  eventide, 
Beside  a  clear  and  placid  stream, 

And  smiled  as  in  its  depths  she  saw 
A  trembling  star's  reflected  beam. 

She  smiled  until  the  beam  was  lost, 
As  cross  the  sky  a  cloud  was  driven, 

And  then  she  sighed,  and  then  forgot 
The  star  was  shining  still  in  heaven. 

A  mother  sat  beside  life's  stream, 
Watching  a  dying  child  at  dawn, 

And  smiled,  as  in  its  eye  she  saw 
A  hope  that  it  might  still  live  on. 

She  smiled  until  the  eyelids  closed, 
But  watched  for  breath  until  the  even  ; 

And  then  she  wept,  and  then  forgot 
The  child  was  living  still  in  heaven. 


THE  MUSTARD-SEED  PLANT  OP  PALESTINE. 

In  the  parable  of  the  mustard-seed,  it  is  said 
that  this  seed,  although  the  smallest  of  all  seeds 
when,  cast  into  the  earth,  becomes,  when  grown 
up,  a  great  tree,  (in  a  comparative  sense,  of 
course),  and  puts  forth  branches,  so  that  the 
fowls  of  {leaven  come  and  lodge  among  them. 
I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  I  should  leave  the 
country  without  having  an  opportunity  to  see 
any  example  of  this  plant  answering  to  the  des-  # 
cription  of  it  in  the  parable.    Of  the  various 
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persons  of  whom  I  had  made  inquiry  at  Jeru- 
salem, no  one  was  able  to  give  me  any  certain 
information.  One  said  that  probably  this  spe- 
cies of  the  plant  was  now  extinct.  Another 
said  that  it  was  reputed  to  grow  very  large  in 
Galilee,  but  he  could  not  vouch  for  it  from  per- 
sonal observation.  I  had  observed,  indeed,  in 
crossing  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  just  before 
coming  to  Nazareth,  that  the  mustard-plant  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  there ;  but  yet,  though 
some  of  the  stalks  which  I  took  pains  to  mea- 
sure were  quite  large,  they  were  still  not  so 
large  as  I  expected  to  find  them,  and  not  large 
enough,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  to  suggest  naturally 
the  illustration  in  the  parable.  I  was,  there- 
fore, disappointed. 

Some  days  after  this,  as  I  was  riding  across 
the  plain  of  Akka,  on  the  way  to  Carmel,  I  per- 
ceived, at  some  distance  from  the  path,  what 
seemed  to  be  a  little  forest  or  nursery  of  trees. 
I  turned  aside  to  examine  them.  On  coming 
nearer,  they  proved  to  be  an  extensive  field  of 
the  plant  which  I  was  so  anxious  to  see.  It 
was  then  in  blossom,  full  grown,  in  some  cases 
six,  seven,  and  nine  feet  high,  with  a  stem  or 
trunk  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  throwing 
out  branches  on  every  side.  I  was  now  satis- 
fied in  part.  I  felt  that  such  a  plant  might 
well  be  called  a  tree,  and,  in  comparison  with 
the  seed  producing  it,  a  great  tree.  But  still 
the  branches,  or  stems  of  the  branches,  were 
not  very  large,  or,  apparently,  very  strong. 
Can  the  birds,  I  said  to  myself,  rest  upon  them  ? 
Are  they  not  too  slight  and  flexible  ?  Will 
they  not  bend  or  break  beneath  the  superadded 
weight  ?  At  that  very  instant,  as  I  stood  and 
revolved  the  thought,  lo !  one  of  the  fowls  of 
heaven  stopped  in  its  flight  through  the  air, 
alighted  down  on  one  of  the  branches,  which 
hardly  moved  beneath  the  shock,  and  then  be- 
gan, perched  there  before  my  eyes,  to  warble 
off  a  strain  of  the  richest  music.  All  my  doubts 
were  now  charmed  away.  I  was  delighted  at 
the  incident.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  moment 
as  if  I  enjoyed  enough  to  repay  me  for  all  the 
trouble  of  the  whole  journey.  Such  incidental 
illustrations  of  Scripture  furnish  no  small 
share  of  the  gratification  which  the  traveller 
receives  from  day  to  day,  as  he  wanders  through 
the  lands  of  the  Bible.  He  finds  that  he  has  a 
local  commentary  spread  everywhere  around 
him,  which  brings  home  to  him  the  language 
and  scenes  of  the  Bible  with  a  freshness  and 
power  which  no  learning  or  skill  of  commenta- 
tors can  supply. 

I  am  aware  that  some  give  to  the  original 
word  for  "  mustard "  a  generic  sense,  so  as  to 
understand  a  tree,  properly  so  called.  But,  as 
no  necessity  demands  such  an  extension  of  the 
term,  it  is  more  correct  to  adhere  to  the  ordi- 
#  nary  meaning.  Besides,  the  Evangelists  in- 
clude the  mustard-plant  of  which  they  speak 


among  herbs  or  vegetables,  and  thus  indica 
that  when  they  call  it  a  u  tree  "  they  make  u 
of  a  popular  hyperbole. — Hackett. 


Ip 


Avoid  whispering  in  company;  it  bespea  W 
ill-breeding;  and  is  in  some  degree  a  fra*  P 
conversation  being  a  joint  and  common  stock  * 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ScC. 


FOR  ELEVENTH  MONTH. 

1862 

Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours,   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day 
Snow,  including  very  slight 

falls   

Cloudy,  without  storms 
Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term, 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 


Mean  temperature  of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month, 

Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  five  current 
weeks  for  1862  and  five  for 
1863. 


5  days. 
4  « 


30 


1862. 


45.25 
67.50 
29.50  1 
4.79  in 


1227 


deg. 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
this  month  for  the  past  seventy-four 
years,  

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1849,  

Lowest     do.     do.     1793,  1827,  1842, 


1863. 


4  daya 

3  " 

4  » 

5  " 

14  " 


30  " 


1863. 


Til 


47.70  deg.*  i 
68-00  " 
25-05  " 
2.70  in* 


1061 


43.17  deg, 

50.50 
38. 


FALL  TEMPERATURES.  _ 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  fall 
months  of  1862  

Mean      do         do         do  do 
months  of  1863  

Average  of  the  fall  temperatures  of  the 
three  fall  months  during  the  past 
seventy-four  years :  

Highest  fall  temperature  during  )  1850, 
that  entire  period  j*  1862, 

Lowest    do      do  do  1827, 


58-14  deg* 
56-17  " 


58.14  " 

54-59  " 

58-14  " 

49-33  " 


The  above  exhibit  shows  the  month  under  review  i 
to  have  been  not  only  about  two  and  one-half  dPi 
grees  warmer  than  last  year,  but  about  four  and 
one-half  above  the  average  of  the  past  seventy-four 
years.  The  fall  temperature  is  also  above  the  &f 
erage,  although  nearly  two  degrees  lower  than  last 
year.  The  excess  wa3  then  partially  caused  by  the 
unprecedented  height  of  temperature  of  Ninth  month 
(September)  which  reached  a  mean  of  nearly  71  de- 
grees !        '  J.  M.  E. 

Note. — An  apology  is  due  for  the  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  above — it  was  prepared  in  time, 
but  neglected  to  be  sent  to  the  printers. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  mo.  4th,  1863. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  FIRST  CASE. 

Ebenezer  Webster,  father  of  Daniel,  was  a 
irmer.  The  vegetables  in  his  garden  suffered 
msiderably  from  the  depredations  of  a  wood- 
peafttmck,  whose  hole  and  habitation  was  near  the 
I'm  remises.  Daniel,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
took  Id,  and  his  brother  Ezekiel,  had  set  a  steel 
and  finally  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
r.  Ezekiel  proposed  to  kill  the  ani- 
tal  and  end  at  once  all  further  trouble  with 
im ;  but  Daniel  looked  with  compassion  upon 
lis  meek,  dumb  captive,  and  offered  to  let 
r^im  go  free.  The  boys  could  not  agree,  and 
ach  appealed  to  their  father  to  decide  the 
ise. 

"  Well,  my  boys,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
I  will  be  Judge.  There  is  a  prisoner  (point- 
ig  to  the  woodchuck),  and  you  shall  be  the 
3unsel  and  plead  the  case  for  and  against  his 
fe  and  liberty." 

Ezekiel  opened  the  case  with  a  strong  argu- 
ient,  urging  the  mischievous  nature  of  the 
riminal,  the  great  harm  he  had  already  done ; 
aid  that  much  time  and  labor  had  been  spent 
a  his  capture,  and  if  he  was  suffered  to  live 
nd  go  at  large,  he  would  renew  his  depreda- 
ions,  and  be  cunning  enough  not  to  suffer  him- 
alf  to  be  caught  again,  and  that  he  ought  now 
o  be  put  to  death,  that  his  skin  was  of  some 
alue,  and  that  to  make  the  most  of  him  they 
ould,  it  would  not  repay  half  the  damage  he 
te  had  already  done.  His  argument  was  ready, 
— practical,  and  to  the  point,  and  of  much  greater 
ength  than  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  occupy 
n  relating  the  story. 

The  father  looked  with  pride  upon  his  son 
?ho  became  a  distinguished  jurist  in  his  man 
lood. 

1  "  Now,  Daniel,  it's  your  turn ;  I'll  hear  what 
rou  have  to  say." 

It  was  his  first  case.  Daniel  saw  that  the 
>lea  of  his  brother  had  sensibly  affected  his 
ather,  the  Judge;  and  as  his  large,  brilliant 
)lack  eyes  looked  upon  the  soft,  timid  expres- 
sion of  the  animal,  and  as  he  saw  it  tremble 
vith  fear  in  his  narrow  prison  house,  his  heart 
welled  with  pity,  and  he  appealed  with  elo 
|uent  words  that  the  captive  might  again  go 
free.  God,  he  said,  had  made  the  woodchuck 
ae  had  made  him  to  live,  to  enjoy  the  bright 
revieisunshine,  the  pure  air,  the  free  fields  and 
alNe  woods.  God  has  not  made  him  or  anything  in 
8f  jj  vain ;  the  woodchuck  had  as  much  right  to  live 
tJ?f,  is  any  other  living  thing ;  he  was  not  a  destrue- 
ns* ftive  animal,  as  the  wolf  and  fox  were;  he  sim- 
bytbt  ply  ate  a  few  common  vegetables,  of  which 
moil  they  had  plenty  and  could  well  spare  a  part ;  he 
'^  destroyed  nothing  except  the  little  food  he 
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needed  to  sustain  his  humble  life;  and  that 
little  food  was  as  sweet  to  him,  and  as  neces- 
sary to  his  existence,  as  was  to  him  the  food 
upon  their  mother's  table.     God  furnished 


their  own  food  ;  he  gave  them  all  they  pos- 
sessed ;  and  would  they  not  spare  a  little  for 
the  dumb  creature,  who  really  had  as  much 
right  to  his  small  share  of  God's  bounty,  as 
they  themselves  had  to  their  portion ;  yea, 
more,  the  animal  had  never  violated  the  laws 
of  his  nature  or  the  laws  of  God,  as  man  often 
did,  but  strictly  followed  the  simple  instincts 
he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator 
of  all  things.  Created  by  God's  hands,  he  had 
a  right  from  God  to  life,  to  food,  to  liberty ;  and 
they  had  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  either.  He 
alluded  to  the  mute  but  earnest  pleadings  of 
the  animal  for  that  life,  as  sweet,  as  dear  to 
him  as  their  own  was  to  them ;  and  the  first 
judgment  they  might  expect,  if,  in  selfish 
cruelty  and  cold-heartedness,  they  took  the 
life  they  could  not  restore  again. 

During  this  appeal  tears  had  started  to  the 
old  man's  eyes,  and  were  fast  running  down 
his  sun-burnt  cheeks ;  every  feeling  of  a  father's 
heart  was  stirred  within  him  ;  he  saw  the  fu- 
ture greatness  of  his  son  before  his  eyes ;  he 
felt  that  God  had  blessed  him  and  his  children 
beyond  the  lot  of  common  men ;  his  pity  and 
sympathy  were  awakened  by  the  eloquent  words 
of  compassion,  and  the  strong  appeal  for  mer- 
cy; and  forgetting  the  judge  in  the  man  and 
the  father,  he  sprang  from  his  chair  (while 
Daniel  was  in  the  midst  of  his  argument,  with- 
out thinking  that  he  had  already  won  his  case,) 
and  turning  to  his  older  son,  dashing  the  tears 
from  his  eyes,  exclaimed — "  Zeke,  Zeke,  you 
let  that  woodchuck  go!" 

AN  HOUR  IN  A  SCREW  FACTORY. 

Some  time  ago  a  pertinent  question  was 
raised  as  to  what  became  of  all  the  pins  man- 
ufactured. We  may  ask,  not  unreasonably, 
what  becomes  of  all  the  screws  ?  During  a 
recent  visit  to  the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  we 
were  permitted  to  visit  the  American  Screw 
Factory  in  that  place,  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  wonders  of  screw-making.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  detail  at  length  any  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  screws  are  made,  and 
our  readers  must  content  themselves  with  the 
following  generalization  of  the  operations  : 

Screws,  such  as  are  used  in  ordinary  car- 
pentry and  joiner  work,  are  made  from  wire 
previously  rolled  especially  for  the  purpose. 
This  iron  is  of  a  very  soft  and  even  texture, 
and  necessarily  of  the  best  quality.  The  coils 
of  wire  are  not  rolled  on  the  premises  where 
the  screws  are  manufactured  ;  but  the  several 
preliminary  operations  of  rendering  the  wire 
fit  for  use,  by  drawing  it  to  specified  sizes  and 
annealing  it  so  that  it  will  work  more  freely, 
are  all  carried  on  here,  and  are  of  a  similar  na- 
ture to  the  same  work  elsewhere.  After  the  wire 
is  annealed  it  is  straightened  by  machinery,  cut 
off  to  suitable  lengths  for  the  different  num- 
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bers,  and  then  headed  up  cold.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  screw  is  merely  a  rivet.  The  next 
step  is  to  trim  or  shape  the  head  and  nick  it  for 
the  screw-driver,  which  is  done  on  a  machine, 
and  afterward  to  cut  the  thread  and  pack  up 
the  finished  article  for  transportation. 

All  ihis  looks  like  a  very  simple  affair ;  but 
if  the  reader  could  see  hundreds  of  machines, 
all  of  one  kind,  in  an  apartment,  and  as  many 
of  another  sort  in  other  rooms :  if  he  stood  by 
and  saw  the  heading  machines  closing  up  the 
wire  with  an  unexampled  rapidity,  or  witnessed 
the  nimble  machinery  further  on  in  the  works 
turning  out  the  completed  screws  as  often  as 
one  draws  breath,  he  would  not  wondei  that 
we  raised  the  question  :  lt  What  becomes  of 
all  the  screws  V} 

The  appended  statistics  relative  to  the  con- 
sumption of  material  may  aid  in  arriving  at 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  wood 
screws  made  annually  in  the  city  mentioned. 
The  American  Screw  Company  has  three  facto- 
ries, all  of  the  largest  size,  two  of  which  are 
in  Providence,  and  the  other  in  Taunton 
Mass.    At  these  factories  are  used  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  tons  of  iron  per  day,  and  from 
sixty  to  seventy  tons  of  brass  per  year,  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  wrapping  paper; 
other  statistics  are  not  important.  Thirteen 
tons  of  iron  wire  \  inch  in  diameter  would 
reach  a  distance  of  43331  feet.    If  all  the 
wire  was  of  the  same  size  this  would  be  a 
small  item ;  but  screws  of  an  infinitesimal  di- 
ameter, and  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  six 
inches  in  length  are  made  here,  and  conse- 
quently there  must  be  miles  of  wire  consumed 
each  day.    These  screws  all  go  to  «supply  the 
home  market;  a  few  go  abroad,  and  some  to 
the  Canadas,  but  the  amounts  are  not  large. 
About  seven  hundred  hands  are  employed,  of 
whom  two-thirds  are  females ;  and  they  pre- 
sented a  very  interesting  sight  as  they  were 
busily  engaged  in  packing  up  the  screws. 
Each  individual  has* a  quantity  of  screws  at 
hand,  from  which  she  scoops  out  a  number  and 
places  them  in  the  scale  before  her.  The 
scale  has  been  previously  balanced  for  a  gross, 
and  consequently  there  is  always  that  amount 
in  the  scale  when  the  balance  is  even;  thus 
all  counting  is  saved,  and  the  work  proceeds 
with  dispatch.    The  goods  are  sold  direct  from 
the  factory,  the  company  employing  no  agents. 
The  capital  stock  is  sold  for  eight  times  its  par 
value,  and  the  amount  of  capital  was  stated  to 
us  at  $1,000,000.    The  utmost  cleanliness  and 
order  were  visible  throughout  the  entire  place. 
— Scientific  American. 

■  ■  .  

"  That  is  the  sweetest  life  in  the  world,  for 
the  soul  to  be  dressing  itself  for  the  espousals 
of  the  great  King,  putting  on  more  of  the  orna- 
ments and  beauties  of  holiness." 


ITEMS. 

Late  letters  from  Egypt  report  a  great  flood  in  th 
Nile.  «  On  the  night  of  the  18th  ultimo  great  alan 
prevailed,  as  the  water  had  risen  forty  inches  i 
twelve  hours,  and  was  flowing  over  the  top  of  Chou 
brah  dike  at  Cairo,  was  over  the  transit  wharf  a 
Boulak,  had  flooded  Gizeh  and  part  of  old  Cairc 
had  carried  away  some  of  the  poles  of  the  Red  Se 
telegraph,  and  was  threatening  the  railway  frou 
Alexandria  to  Cairo.  At  the  apex  of  the  Delta  fou 
villages  had  been  entirely  swept  away.  Luckilj 
soon  after  came  the  welcome  news  that  the  rive: 
had  fallen  considerably,  and  people  had  time  t< 
congratulate  each  other  that  more  mischief  had  no 
been  done.  The  viceroy  makes  the  governors  in 
spect  their  districts  every  week,  and  bodies  of  met 
patrol  the  dikes  by  day,  and  watch  at  night  witl 
large  fires  kindled  at  short  distances  from  one  an 
other." 


F 


Mammoth  Remains  in  Siberia. — During  the  last 
two  centuries,  at  least  twenty  thousand  mammoth* 
have  been  washed  out  of  the  ice  and  soil  in  which 
they  have  been  imbedded  in  Siberia.  They  are,  o 
course,  most  valuable  remains  of  an  extinct  race  oil 
animals ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  have 
preserved  only  the  tusks,  which  have  a  commercial1 
value  as  ivory.  Russian  geologists  are  now  making 
preparations  to  promote  the  discovery  of  the  con-i 
gealed  remains  of  these  mammoth  animals  in  Sibe- 
ria, and  particularly  to  preserve  one  of  these  car- 
casses as  perfect  and  entire  as  possible,  as  it  is  con4 
sidered  that  microscopic  investigation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  might  throw  a  powerful  light* 
on  a  host  of  geological  and  physiological  problems,!,!  c 

On  the  7th  instant,  a  Roman  tesselated  pavement' 
was  discovered  in  the  old  town  of  Chester,  England., 
The  tessellae  are  black  and  white.  On  the  west  i* 
an  elongated  vase,  with  stopper  in  white,  some 
twenty-four  inches  in  length,  with  a  star  of  white 
above  some  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  east 
is  a  peculiar  pattern  of  black  and  white,  triangular 
in  shape,  and  some  two  feet  distant  from  the  base. 


The  cochineal  insect  has  been  imported  into  Eng-" 
land  alive,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  Horticultural, 
Gardens  in  Kensington,  by  command  of  the  queen. 

Professor  Bonelli's  electro-telegraph  prints  400; 
legible  letters  a  minute. 

In  1862,  the  number  of  telegrams  in  France,  gov- 
ernmental, commercial,  and  official,  was  two  million, 
one  hundred  thousand,  the  money  value  of  which 
was  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  no  essential  change 
in  the  Flour  market.  Sales  of  fresh  ground  extra* 
family  at  $7  00  a  $7  50  per  bbl.  The  sales  to  the 
trade  range  from  $5  75  for  low  grade  superfine,  up 
to  $11  for  fancy  lots.  The  market  is  nearly  bare  of 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  meal.  The  former  is  worth 
$6  50  a  $5  50. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  in  light  demand  and  rather  dull. 
Sales  of  2,000  bushels  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania 
and  Southern  Red  at  $1  60  a  $1  62  per  bushel,  and 
White  at  $1  95  a  $2  00.  Rye  commands  $1  3T 
per  bushel.  Corn  is  rather  more  active,  with  sales  for 
new  yellow  at  $1  14  a  $1  15.  Oats  continue  in  re-; 
quest  at  86  a  87  cents.  Last  sale  of  Penna.  Barley 
at  $1  35,  and  of  Malt  at  $1  62. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  scarce  and  in  demand  at 
$7  50  a  $8  00  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  in  demand  at 
$2  75  a  $3  00  per  bushel.  Small  sales  of  Flaxseed 
at  $3  15  per  bushel. 
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A  friend  has  called  our  attention  to  a  few  of 
jbhe  first  chapters  of  "  Cockburn's  Review,"  as 
jmitable  to  publish  in  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
IWe  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  our 
■readers,  with  a  lively  recollection  of  the  plea- 
Isure  and  instruction  derived  from  their  perusal 
jjwrhen  the  work  was  first  published,  thirty-four 
[years  ago. — Eds. 

I       EXTRACTS  FROM  COCKBURN'S  REVIEW. 

Explication  of  Practical  Christian  Princi- 
wtvples. — The  great  and  leading  object  of  the 
IlGrospel  or  New  Testament  dispensation,  is  to 
jpreserve  man  in  or  restore  him  to  that  state  in 
Iwhich  he  was  created,  and  in  which  the  energies 
Ipf  his  being  may  be  brought  into  proper  action, 
land  approximate  to  the  complete  development 
|of  that  capacity  wherein  true  and  lasting  good 
lis  enjoyed.  Hence,  spiritual  regeneration  of 
(heart  was  uniformly  inculcated,  and  particularly 
I  insisted  upon  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  all  who 
I  have  experienced  restoration  from  the  dominion 
l of  selfish  nature,  and  have  been  brought  into 
| the  enjoyment  of  goodness  and  truth,  have 
(borne  testimony  to  the  redeeming  power  of  the 
1  spirit  of  Christ.  Nothing  short  of  the  power 
land  virtue  of  the  Divine  spirit,  can  change  the 
| heart  of  man,  fallen  under  the  influence  and 
i  direction  of  the  sensual  nature.  As  is  the 
if  fountain,  so  will  be  the  stream.  If  the  intel- 
g  lectual  powers  of  the  human  mind  be  effectually 
l!  drawn  under  the  control  of  the  sensual  nature, 


the  desires,  pursuits,  and  actions  will  be  of  the 
same  kind.  But  if  the  mind  yields  to  the  re- 
ception and  operation  of  redeeming  power  and 
virtue,  the  gospel  spirit  will  produce  gospel 
fruits.  The  pure  morality  of  the  gospel  spirit, 
which  is  so  congenial  with  the  best  interests 
and  highest  enjoyment  of  humanity,  flows  as 
the  native  stream  from  regeneration  of  heart,  or 
the  restoration  of  the  human  mind  under  the 
practical  influence  and  direction  of  the  Divine 
spirit. 

Doing  to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
unto  us,  is  the  golden  rule  of  Christian  morality. 
This  rule  is  deeply  grounded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  forever  resting  on  the  principle  of  im- 
mutable justice.  But  its  foundation  is  not  more 
permanent,  than  the  superstructure  in  effect  is 
beautiful  and  beneficial.  Had  this  rule  uni- 
formly governed  men  in  their  actions  one  to 
another,  how  much  crime  and  unhappiness 
might  have  been  prevented  in  every  age  of  the 
world  !  How  greatly  might  the  means  of  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  have  been  diffused  through- 
out every  class  of  men  in  their  different  allot- 
ments in  life. 

In  addition  to  the  principle  of  operative  jus- 
tice, or  pure  practical  morality,  the  New  Testa- 
ment law-giver,  enjoined  and  exemplified  a  full 
display  of  that  righteousness  which  is  congenial 
with  the  proper  development  of  the  human  cha- 
racter, unfolding  itself  under  those  benign  in- 
fluences which  flow  from  the  fountain  of  truth. 
He  distinctly  enjoined  the  extension  of  love  to 
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enemies,  and  good  will  to  those  who  might  hate 
or  persecute  us;  or  in  other  words,  showed  the 
possibility  of  the  human  mind  being  so  inti- 
mately united  with  the  fountain  of  goodness  and 
truth,  as  not  to  be  moved  from  it  by  any  ex- 
ternal occurrence  ;  but  through  all  trials,  bring- 
ing forth  the  native  fruits  of  the  Divine  Spirit — 
peace,  love,  and  good  will  to  all  men,  however 
they  might  deviate  from  truth  and  justice. 
This  injunction  was  fulfilled  by  many  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  both  in  primitive  and 
succeeding  times;  who  for  a  good  conscience, 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  valued  not  their 
natural  lives,  but  passively  submitted  to  the 
cruelty  of  their  persecutors. 

The  persecutions  raised  against  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  immediate  followers,  became  the  visible 
means  of  distributing  the  first  promulgators  of 
the  outward  manifestation  of  Christ  among  the 
surrounding  nations. 

Their  labors  of  love  being  accompanied  with 
the  practical  evidences  of  the  Divine  spirit,4 
numerous  churches  became  established  in  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  truth — ardent,  love  to 
God,  and  feeling  sympathetic  affection  to  one 
another,  purified  by  the  spirit  of  true  devotion, 
became  the  basis  and  bond  of  the  primitive 
church's  union.    They  practically  experienced 
'  the  fulfilment  of  the  declaration  of  Jesus  Christ : 
"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love,  one  to  another." 
While  the  primitive  churches  abode  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  first  love,  there  does  nofc  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  necessity  for  outward 
written  confessions  of  belief  or  faith.    It  does 
not  appear  that  Jesus  Christ  laid  upon  his  fol- 
lowers any  outward  formula  of  external  doc- 
trines for  their  guidance  or  observance  ;  but 
distinctly  assured  them,  that  the  spirit  of  truth 
in  their  own  minds  would  lead  them  into  all 
truth  necessary  for  them.    In  conformity  with 
this  assurance,  the  apostles,  when  met  to  delibe- 
rate concerning  the  Gentile  believers,*  declared 
it  seemed  good  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  and  them, 
to  lay  no  other  burthen  upon  their  Gentile 
brethren,  than  to  abstain  from  those  immorali- 
ties and  idolatrous  customs,  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  purity  of  Christian  worship  and 
practice.     Neither  Christ  nor  the  Apostles 
thought  it  expedient  to  condense  into  a  written 
form,  any  systematic  theory  of  the  gospel,  nor 
to  prescribe  any  absolute  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment.   What  is  called  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
is  alleged  by  ecclesiastical  historians')"  not  to 
have  been  written  for  some  centuries  after  the 
Apostolic  age ;  and  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  was  not  written  all  at  once,  but  accord- 
"   ing  to  the  springing  up  in  the  church  Ircm 
time  to  time,  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  heresy 
The  fact  is,  the  church  being  composed  of  many 

*  Acts  xv.,  29. 
f  Mosheim,  vol.  i.,  p.  33  and  54.  . 


members,  a  gradual  unfolding  of  truth  was  to  I 
be  experienced  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful,! 
opening  their  views  to.  the  adoption  and  appli- 1 
cation  of  such  measures,  as  their  wants  and  exi-| 
gencies  might  require.    This  was  evidently  the  I  f V- 
testimony  of  Jesus,  when  he  declared  that  tbey  I  ti,L 
that  did  the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven,  should  I  ^ 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  was  true,  by  I  p1 
the  practical  operation  of  Truth  enlightening  |  ^> 
their  minds.    And  again,  he  testified  to  his 
followers,  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  M 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now." 

From  these  testimonies,  as  well  as  from  the  | 
practice  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  church,  omt 
we  may  perceive,  that  both  individual  members  'da 
and  the  collective  church,  were  to  be  under  the  |  ^ 
influence,  direction  and  government  of  the  I  that 
spirit  of  Christ.  And  for  the  encouragement  |  ^ 
of  dedicated  faithfulness,  it  was  promised,  m 
"  where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  my  m 
name,  there  will  I  be  in  the  midst  of  them."  j  8 
And  again,  "Lo  I  am  with  you  always,  even  .4  «d 
unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Hence,  the  members  of  the  true  church  in  A..|  spn 
every  age,  were  to  turn  their  principal  atten*f  tot 
tion,  and  place  their  chief  dependence  upon  the  the 
openings,  leading,  and  guidance  of  the  spirit  oflj  oth 
Christ,  both  in  their  private  walking,  and  inl  fei 
their  relations  with  one  another,  in  maintainji  as; 
ing  that  order  and  consistency,  into  which  than pc 
truth  ever  will  lead  its  followers.  Entire  uni-  fa 
formity  in  every  idea  and  opinion,  does  not  ap-  b 
pear  essential  to  the  advancement  of  different 
individvals,  in  the  saving  knowledge  and  ex-lldi 
perimental  benefits  of  the  truth.-  Neither  dotes  th 
entire  uniformity  in  church  government,  seem  d( 
essential  for  the  right  ordering  of  different  re- 11  tc 
ligious  communities  or  churches,  if  the  opera-  ||  o! 
tion  of  the  best  wisdom  be  rightly  applied  to  it 
their  respective  situations  and  circumstances.  |  ti 
The  order  and  proceedings  of  the  primitive 
churches,  were  such  as  the  spirit  of  truth  led 
its  followers  into.  They  were  at  first  single 
congregations*  of  Christians,  united  in  the  feel- 
ing of  Christian  love  and  mutual  enjoyment, 
instructing  and  strengthening  one  another  in 
the  path  of  virtue  and  piety.  Whatever  ar- 
rangement their  particular  situations  might  re- 
quire, in  instructing  the  ignorant,  visiting  the 
sick,  and  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
the  members  of  each  community  were  upon  the 
most  perfect  equality,  each  administering  the 
necessary  care  to  its  own  concerns.  Thus  practi- 
cally realizing  the  declaration,  "  One  is  your 
Master  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 

Until  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the 
practical  illustration  of  Christian  principle  and 
piety  remained  in  effective  operation,  when  the 
Grecian  churches  tin  conformity  with  their  po- 
litical customs,  began  to  associate  or  form  all 


*  Mosheim,  page  45,  vol.  i. 
f  Mosheim,  page  87,  vol.  i. 
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the  congregations  of  a  province,  into  one  eccle- 
^  !  siastical  body — other  provinces  imitated  the  ex- 
JJP  ample  of  forming  councils  or  synods,  thus  break- 
ing up  the  beautiful  equality  into  which  the 
gospel  had  led,  and  eventually  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  raising  the  whole  structure  of  ecclesias- 
tical distinction  and  domination,  which  has 
proved  so  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
the  general  interests  of  mankind. 

These  councils  or  synods,  although  composed 
of  Ministers  or  Bishops  as  representatives  from 
the  several  congregations  or  churches,  by  de- 
grees assumed  exclusive  power,  until  they  be- 
came independent  ©f  the  people  ;  turning  their 
influence  into  dominion,  and  their  counsel  into 
laws,  and  in  process  of  time,  they  openly  asserted 
that  Christ  had  empowered  them  to  prescribe  to 
his  people,  authoritative  rules  of  faith  and  man- 
ners, as  well  as  to  demand  of  right  an  exclusive 
maintainance.  * 

Such  practical  deviations  from  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  the  gospel,  could  not  fail  to  alien- 
ate the  minds  of  Christian  professors,  from  the 
spring  of  true  piety  and  virtue,  and  open  a  door 
to  those  errors  and  schisms,  which  spread  over 
the  Christian  churches.  As  the  Bishops  and 
other  beneficiaries  of  the  church  rose  to  inde- 
pendence, and  obtained  the  means  of  worldly 
aggrandizement,  they  imbibed  the  wisdom  and 
policy  o£  the  world,  and  became  involved  in 
those  pursuits  which  led  to  preferment  and  in- 
dividual promotion. 

t  r^ne  Bishops  having  raised  themselves  as  a 
distinct  order  above  the  people,  soon  violated 
the  equality  of  one  another,  and  claimed  those 
degrees  of  precedency  which  are  conformable 
to  the  desires  of  worldly  ambition.  New  orders 
of  inferior  clergy  were  introduced  by  degrees 
into  the  service  of  the  church,  and  many  cus- 
toms intermixed  with  the  forms  of  religious 
worship,  which  greatly  tended  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  engaged  in  making  a  gain 
or  merchandize  of  the  concerns  of  religious 
society.  The  Bishops  in  many  places  assumed 
a  princely  splendor  and  authority,  where  ever 
they  could  obtain  the  means  from  the  churches 
under  their  care.  The  example  of  the  Bishops 
was  ambitiously  imitated  by  the  inferior  orders 
of  clergy,  who  appear  to  have  much  neglected 
the  duties  of  the  stations  they  laid  claim  to,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  indolence  and 
delicacy  of  an  effeminate  and  luxurious  life.f 
Thus  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Christian 
church  was  by  degrees  departed  from,  and  an 
establishment  of  Political  Christianity  gradually 
raised  by  human  policy  and  power,  which  for 
ages  darkened  with  its  shade  the  rising  emotions 
of  virtue  in  the  human  mind. 

To  be  continued. 

*  Mosheim,  page  88,  vol.  i. 
ft  t  Mosheim,  page  136,  vol.  i. 
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DEATH  AND 


FROM     "  MEDITATIONS 

ETERNITY. 
(Translated  from  the  German.) 
FEAR  OF  DEATH. 
Part  II. 

Away,  pale  fear  of  death,  away ! 
t Rejoice  thyself  in  death  my  heart, 
The  cold  corpse  will  rejoin  its  clay, 

And  grief  shall  end,  and  pain's  sharp  smart, 
And  the  well  of  tears  shall  dry 
When  the  dust  in  dust  shall  lie. 

Thou  healest  every  wound,  0  death  ! 

Thy  touch  at  once  each  sorrow  charms — 
As  departs  my  failing  breath, 

Flee  I  unto  angels'  arms. 
Though  enclosed  within  the  grave, 
Light  and  freedom  shall  I  have. 

Father,  for  each  earthly  pleasure 
Heartfelt  thanks  from  me  receive. 

Thanks,  should  grief  o'erflow  the  measure, 
Father,  still  my  soul  shall  give — 

Shouldst  Thou  take  them  both  from  me, 

Yet  more  gladly  praise  I  Thee ! 

(2  Cor.  v.  l.f 
A  cold  shudder  seizes  me  at  the  thought  of 
death,  and  every  fibre  of  my  body  seems  to 
struggle  against  the  feeling  of  dissolution  and 
separation.  And  yet,  however  much  my  whole 
being  may  revolt  against  it,  like  others  I  must 
die.  I  see  pass  by  me  to  the  grave  the  corpse 
of  the  child  faded  in  the  bud,  and  of  the  old 
man  worn  out  with  years.  The  ashes  of  the 
maiden^  called  away  in  her  early  bloom,  mingle 
with  those  of  the  man,  whom  some  dire  event, 
some  unforeseen  accident,  has  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood  and  activity.  And  my 
corpse,  too,  will  one  day  be  laid  among  the 
rest. 

Why  am  I  alive?  Why  should  not  death 
be  as  familiar  to  me  as  life,  as  both  come  to  me 
without  my  will  and  without  my  knowledge  ? 

Sobbing  with  grief,  the  faithful  husband 
stands  by  the  comn  of  his  dear  partner,  his 
second  self,  her  whom  he  called  the  better  half 
of  his  heart ;  with  similar  grief  a  devoted  child 
remembers  an  affectionate  father,  or  a  gentle, 
loving  mother,  who  has  been  taken  from  him, 
alas !  too  soon  •  painfully  fall  the  tears  of  the 
sorrowing  bride  on  the  cold  clay  of  her  beloved, 
whose  death  is  to  her  the  death  of  every  hope 
in  life ;  deep  is  the  sadness  with  which  father 
or  mother  contemplate  the  little  grave  which 
covers  the  remains  of  the  darling  child,  whose 
innocence  and  grace  so  often  delighted  their 
hearts,  and  filled  their  views  of  the  future  with 
soul  elevating  images. 

Wherefore  do  I  weep  ?  And  wherefore  cU> 
you  weep,  who  have  lost  beloved  ones  ?  Is  it 
for  the  dead,  because  they  have  to  leave  all 
that  is  dear  to  them — to  leave  a  life  which  has 
bestowed  so  many  pleasures,  and  promises  so 
many  more  ?  Oh,  uncalled  for  compassion  !  Do 
we  pity  each  night  our  dear  ones  when  they 
fall  asleep,  or  do  we  pity  ourselves  when  we  go 
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to  rest  ?  Yet  what  difference  is  there  between 
sleep  and  death  ?  True,  he  who  falls  asleep 
feels  a  profound  assurance  that  with  the  rising 
sun  he  will  awake  again  with  renewed  strength ; 
while  the  dying  has  not  so  near  a  hope.  But 
when  he  awakes  he  will  find  instead  of  you  the 
long  lost  dear  ones  that  have  gone  before  nim ; 
he  will  find  his  Grod,  who  will  be  more  to  him 
than  you  could  ever  be,  poor  orphans !  he  finds 
a  blessed  state  that  will  endure  for  ever ;  nay, 
he  will  in  a  short  time  even  find  you  again. 
For  what  is  the  duration  of  even  the  longest 
life  on  earth  ?  Ask  the  old  man  of  threescore 
and  ten,  and  he  will  tell  you, — "  So  little  have 
I  retained  of  my  life,  that  it  seems  to  me  but 
a  summer  night's  dream  of  threescore  minutes 
and  ten."  Then,  wherefore  do  we  weep? 
Even  sleep  causes  separation ;  and  the  separation 
in  death,  is  it  for  a  much  longer  term  ? 

Nay,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  good  night 
to  our  dying  friends  with  the  same  calm  com- 
posure with  which  we  take  leave  of  each  other 
in  the  evening,  when,  looking  confidently  beyond 
the  night,  we  enjoy  in  advance  the  pleasures  of 
the  coming  morn  ;  or  we  ought  to  whisper  our 
friendly  farewell  as  though  they  were  about  to 
set  out  on  a  safe  journey  to  a  pleasant  land,  to 
the  house  of  our  Father,  the  home  of  our 
loved  ones,  whence  an  invitation  has  gone  forth 
to  them,  and  whither  we  shall  follow  ere  long. 

In  truth,  when  divested  of  all  the  gloomy 
subordinate  circumstances  with  which  my 
imagination  invests  death,  it  is  not  so  terrible. 
No  one  would  think  of  it  as  dreadful  had  he 
never  seen  a  dead  corpse — the  pallor,  coldness, 
and  stony  impassiveness  of  which  causes  a 
shudder  ;  did  he  know  naught  of  death  but 
that  it  is  a  transformation  of  our  souls,  a  passing 
away  to  a  happier  and  more  blessed  home. 

It  is  to  our  imaginations  we  owe  the  gloomy 
thoughts  that  most  distress  us;  in  the  fulness 
of  our  health  and  strength,  and  our  love  of 
life,  we  fancy  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
dying,  and  thus  we  experience  grief  ,that  he 
knows  not,  and  endure  pains  that  he  does  not 
suffer.  We  fancy  ourselves  in  the  dark  tomb, 
and  behold  the  members  of  the  body  being 
converted  into  dust,  and  the  grave  seems  to  us 
the  end  of  all  life. 

But  if  we  set  aside  these  terrific  images,  the 
offspring  of  our  own  brains,  which  have  no 
existence  in  reality,  we  shall  find  little  differ- 
ence between  sleep  and  death.  Numbers  of 
persons,  who  in  their  lifetime  have  entertained 
a  most  unreasonable  fear  of  death,  have  ulti- 
mately passed  away  with  a  cheerfulness  and 
serene  composure  which  they  never  expected. 
•  It  is  still  more  unreasonable  to  picture  to 
ourselves  the  moment  of  the  soul's  parting  from 
the  body  as  especially  painful.  "Whether  this 
disruption  causes  suffering  to  the  body  no  one 
is  able  to  tell.    The  spasmodic  twitching  of  the 


muscles  (which  in  many  cases  indeed  does  no 
take  place)  is  distressing  to  behold,  but  is  pain 
less  as  a  sensation.  With  the  exception  o 
falling  asleep,  nothing  is  so  similar  to  the  pass 
ing  away  in  death  as  the  sinking  of  a  persoi 
into  a  swoon ;  yet  he  who  faints  experience, 
little  or  no  suffering  before  unconsciousnesi 
ensues.  Perhaps,  if  artificial  stimulants  wen 
not  applied  to  restore  to  his  nervous  system  the 
power  of  serving  the  soul,  he  would  pass  fronc 
the  swoon  into  death  without  any  further  sensa 
tion.  Such  also  is  the  condition  of  all  those 
who,  reduced  to  unconsciousness  by  excessive 
cold,  are  eventually  restored  to  life.  Their 
limbs  are  benumbed,  their  blood  flows  slower 
and  slower,  and  finally  the  body  stiffens  as  in 
death.  The  only  sensation  they  experience  is 
unconquerable  drowsiness,  and  desire  to  lie 
down  and  rest;  and  though  they  may  be  per 
fectly  conscious  that  sleep  is  likely  to  end  in 
death,  they  nevertheless  brave  it  that  they  may- 
enjoy  the  delight  of  sleep. 

It  is  thus  established  that  the  moment  of 
dissolution  has  in  itself  nothing  that  is  terrible 
that  very  few  persons  are  clearly  conscious  of 
it,  and  that  it  is  the  imagination  of  the  survivors 
that  invests  it  with  horrors.  And  yet  even  in 
this  case  it  is  not  the  act  of  dying  itself  that 
seems  so  terrible,  but  the  thought,  What  shall 
I  be  when  I  have  ceased  to  belong  to  humanity 
when  I  have  been  stripped  of  my  human  form  ? 
It  is  this  uncertainty  as  to  all  that  is  in  store 
for  us,  that  fills  us  with  awe.  The  darkness 
that  envelopes  the  future  makes  us  rejoice 
doubly  in  the  broad  daylight  that  surrounds 
us;  we  learn  to  appreciate  that  which  we 
possess;  and  we  tremble  at  the  thought  of  ex 
changing  all  that  is  familiar  to  us  for  a  state  of 
which  we  can  hardly  form  a  conception. 

Had  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  vouchsafed 
to  us  in  this  life  a  knowledge  of  what  is  to 
come  in  the  next,  verily  the  grave  would  cease 
to  be  a  barrier,  and  a  small  number  only  would 
await  patiently  the  natural  hour  of  death. 

But  the  very  uncertainty  in  which  we  are 
left  constitutes  the  strongest  tie  that  binds  to 
life  the  impatient  and  the  frivolous,  who  are 
apt  to  be  thrown  into  despair  by  the  slightest 
adversity,  and  prevents  them  from  cutting  short 
the  term  of  trial  appointed  for  them.  It  is 
this  that  surrounds  death  with  such  awe,  that 
all  who  are  not  bereft  of  reason  shrink  back 
from  it. 

But  even  this  uncertainty  is  only  terrifying 
as  long  as  the  future  world  seems  far  off ;  in 
the  hour  of  death  it  changes  character.  Then 
it  is  the  life  that  lies  behind  us  that  appears 
dark  and  vague ;  while  the  future,  with  its 
new  existence,  is  irradiated  by  the  light  of 
certainty.  The  dying  man  makes  up  his  ac- 
count with  the  world,  once  more  bestows  his 
blessing  upon  his  dear  ones,  and  turns  away 
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^  pain 


from  all  that  lie  loves  best,  in  order  to  shut 
himself  up  within  himself,  and  to  pass  over 
into  the  happier  existence.  The  past  has  no 
charms  for  him;  he  is  attracted  solely  by  the 
new  world,  on  the  threshold  of  which  he  stands. 
^      However,  it  is  not  to  all  that  death  loses 


terrors.    It  is  with  reason  that  the 


its 
sinner 


trembles  when  he  beholds  it  In  the  distance. 


the 


.  bly  face  to  face  with  it. 
r0J1  But  who  is  the  sinner  ?  Every  one  to  whom 
i* 'this  earthly  life  is  all  in  all,  and  to  whom  the 
{* Divine  element  in  it  is  nothing;  every  one  who 
lives  for  this  world  as  were  it  never  to  end ; 
every  one  who  thinks  more  of  the  gratification 
of  his  senses  than  of  the  improvement  of  his 
immortal  spirit;  every  one  who  wastes  year 
after  year  in  endeavoring  to  increase  his 
earthly  possessions  and  dignities,  who  lives  but 
to  adorn  his  person,  to  enjoy  frivolous  pleasures, 
to  triumph  over  his  rivals  and  opponents ;  in  a 
word,  to  secure  to  himself  such  earthly  goods  as 


and  still  more  so  when  he  finds  himself  inevita- 


seem  to  him  most  desirable, 


while  he  feels  it 
to  the  perfecting 


irksome  to  devote  a  moment 
of  his  undying  soul. 

When  such  a  one  dies,  his  soul  is  in  death 
even  poorer  than  in  the  first  hour  of  his  birth, 
when  at  least  it  possessed  the  jewel  innocence. 
He  dies,  and  his  spirit  sinks  into  nothingness ; 
for  earthly  goods  were  everything  to  him,  and 
he  himself  was  but  an  instrument  of  rude 
passions.  What  becomes  of  the  soul,  if  made 
the  slave  of  the  body,  when  the  body,  its 
master  and  idol,  has  been  converted  into  dust  ? 
What  becomes  in  death  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  body,  the  artistic  language  of  gesture, 
the  sportive  wit  of  the  moment,  the  capacity 
for  over-reaching  and  seducing  others,  the 
power  of  flattery,  the  thousand  little  arts  of 
vanity  and  conceit?  They  perish  with  the 
flesh.  But  the  poor  neglected  spirit,  and  the 
forgotten  eternity — they  endure  !  Fearful  as 
it  may  be,  they  endure  ;  and  the  consequences 
of  sin,  and  the  account  to  be  rendered,  and  the 
judgment,  and  the  righteous  before  God— -they 
endure. 

Lost  one  !  my  soul  is  moved  with  sorrow  at 
thy  lot.  Angels  may  well  weep  over  it ;  but 
thou  hadst  warning.  God,  nature,  reason,  the 
events  of  the  world,  joy,  misfortune,  men, 
books — all  preached  it  to  thee,  all  recalled  to 
thee  thy  higher  destiny ;  all  warned  thee,  now 
louder,  now  more  gently,  now  in  threatening 
tones,  now  in  imploring  accents,  to  remember 
the  one  thing  needful.  Lost  one !  thou  didst 
smile  proudly,  and  thy  pride  was  thy  god. 
Thou  wert  ashamed  of  being  good — called  it 
visionary  enthusiasm,  romance,  folly  to  ask  of 
thee  to  be  truly,  humanly  noble,  by  rising 
above  thy  dearest  passions  !  Lost  one  !  thou 
hast  prepared  thine  own  destiny,  and  no  angel 
will  alter  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  or  of  the 


world  ©f  spirits.  God  is  just,  and  no  prayers, 
no  sweat  of  agony  on  thy  pale  forehead,  can 
save  thee;  thy  life  lies  wasted  behind  thee,  thy 
spirit  passes,  without  a  hope  of  a  better  lot, 
into  the  new  existence.  Thou  hast  enjoyed 
thy  goods,  and  thou  hast  thy  reward. 

Yea,  most  assuredly,  a  dreadful  certainty 
awaits  him  who  in  this  life  has  lived  but  for 
the  present,  as  though  it  were  not  to  be  followed 
by  a  hereafter !  But  equally  certain  is  that 
which  awaits  the  righteous  man  who  has  quietly 
pursued  the  path  of  duty  and  virtue,  and  who 
has  preferred  the  well-being,  the  peace,  the 
happiness  of  those  around  him,  to  his  own. 

He  enjoys  certainty.  His  heart  tells  him, 
thou  shalt  not  die  entirely ;  eternal  love  watches 
over  thee.  Nature  tells  him  so,  when  through 
her  wonders  he  beholds,  as  through  a  veil,  God 
in  His  majesty,  His  infinitude,  and  His  mercy. 
His  religion,  as  revealed  by  Jesus,  teaches  it. 
He  knows  that  our  earthly  mansion,  our  frail 
body  will  be  destroyed,  but  that  we  have  a 
building,  built  by  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.    (2  Cor.  v.  1.) 


One  credible  person  steadily  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  divine  grace  in  his  own 
conversion,  will  have  a  greater  effect  in  con- 
verting others,  than  the  most  learned  and  elo- 
quent declaration  of  the  same  truth  from  a 
thousand  unconverted  preachers.  1  John  i.  1. 


BABYLON. 


A  writer  in  Blackwood  paints  the  following 
picture  of  the  desolation  that  surrounds  and 
enshrouds  the  once  mighty  Babylonian  empire  : 

"  In  the  distance,  high  above  the  plain, 
loomed  a  great  mound  of  earth.  On  both  sides 
of  us  lay  what  looked  like  long  parallel  ranges 
of  hills.  *  These  lines  are  pronounced  to  be  the 
remains  of  those  canals  that  once  conducted 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  ancient  Babylonia.  What 
mighty  canals  must  they  have  been,  that  still 
showed  under  the  roll  of  centuries  such  sub- 
stantial traces  !  Now  not  so  much  as  a  drop  of 
water ;  no,  not  even  a  drop  of  heaven's  pearly 
dew  ever  glistens,  where  once  ships  must  have 
navigated.  These  mighty  banks  that  carried 
fertility  to  every  corner  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
are  now  mere  useless,  sightless  mounds. 

"  No  morning  mist,  moistening  the  thirsty 
earth,  ever  hangs  over  them.  No  rain  clouds 
ever  shadow  them,  tempering  the  rays  of  a 
fierce,  daily  returning  sun.  The  end  of  her 
that  '  dwelleth  upon  many  waters'  has  been 
brought  only  too  surely.  The  awful  prophe- 
cies had  been  fulfilled,  and  desolation,  in  all  its 
nakedness,  in  all  its  dreariness,  was  around  us. 
After  riding  some  two  hours  we  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  mound  that  we  had  seen  in 
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the  morning.  We  dismounted  and  scrambled 
to  the  top,  for  we  had  even  arrived  at  the  ruins 
of  Babylon ;  and  this  great  mound  of  earth 
that  we  were  on  was  the  grave  of  the  golden 
city. 

"  I  believe  from  the  summit,  raised  some 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  city  may  be  traced.  But  a  hot  wind, 
driving  burning  sand  and  the  impalpable  dust 
of  ages  into  the  pores  of  our  skins,  made  every 
effort  to  open  an  eye  so  terribly  painful,  that 
we  gave  up  the  idea  in  despair  of  either  tracing 
walls,  or  indeed  of  looking  about  us  much  any 
where. 

"  I  remember  seeing,  away  to  the  west,  lines 
of  willows,  and  a  silver  thread  winding  away 
into  distance ;  and  nearer,  some  unsightly  bare 
mounds,  looking  as  if  volcanic  fire  had  been  at 
work  underneath  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
plain,  and  had  thrown  these  mounds  up  in  the 
spirit  of  pure  mischief.  That  silver  thread 
was  the  first  glimpse  of  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  mounds  all  that  remained  of 
the  once  beautiful  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon; at  least  so  the  conjecture  of  men  of  re- 
search has  accounted  for  them.  But  so  com- 
pletely have  the  prophecies  been  fulfilled — so 
completely  have  the  i  name  and  the  remnant 
been  cut  off '  of  all  pertaining  to  the  once 
mighty  city — that  even  the  great  hill  on  which 
we  were  standing  is  only  by  conjecture  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ruin  of  some  great  building  or 
royal  palace  that  stood  within  the  walls — pos- 
sibly the  palace  of  Semiramis. 

"We  descended  from  the  great  mound  and 
made  for  those  lesser  mounds  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  site  of  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Nitocris  and  Semiramis.  In  one  spot — the  only 
thing  we  saw  in  the  shape  of  a  building  in  a 
state  of  ruin — was  a  mass  of  vitrified  brick- 
work, piercing  the  old  soil  and  debris  of  cen- 
turies, angle  upwards.  The  bricks  were  square, 
of  large  size  and  beautiful  make ;  the  angle  of 
some  clear  and  sharp,  as  if  the  brick  had  but 
left  the  kiln  yesterday,  instead  of  nearly  twice 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Turning  into  a  little 
hollow  way  between  the  mounds,  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  colossal  stone  lion.  Time,  with 
its  leaden  hand,  had  knocked  away  all  the  sharp 
angles  of  the  statue.  The  features  of  the  lion 
are  completely  obliterated,  as  are  also  those  of 
the  prostrate  form  that  lies  so  helpless,  so  ut- 
terly and  wholly  human,  beneath  the  upraised 
paw  of  the  king  of  beasts. 

"  The  group  presents  itself  to  the  eye,  owing 
to  the  wear  of  old  Time,  much  in  the  appear- 
ance of  those  vast  blocks  of  Carrara  marble 
which  the  bold  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo  struck 
into,  and  then,  at  the  point  that  the  shapeless 
marble  had  begun  to  assume  the  merest  '  aboz- 
zo'  of  the  great  sculptor's  idea,  the  block  was 
suddenly  abandoned,  and  left  as  a  wonder  and 


a  puzzle  to  future  ages,  so  does  this  group  ol 
the  lion  and  the  man  now  bear  an  unfinished 
unwrought  appearance;  but  you  cannot  look 
at  it  a  moment,  and  not  instantly  avow  the 
mightily  embodied.  This  dark  Colossal  statue,! 
which  may  once  have  stood  under  the  gorgeous 
roof  of  a  temple,  and  before  which  the  queenly 
Semiramis,  proud  and  supremely  beautiful,  may 
once  have  bowed,  stands  now  canopied  by  the 
grandest  of  canopies,  certainly — high  heaven — 
but  never  noticed  but  by  the  wind  that  sweeps 
moaning  over  it,  and  the  jackals  that  yelp 
around  as  they  hold  high  revel  over  the  bones 
of  some  camel  who  has  been  good  enough  to 
die  in  the  vicinity." 

GIood  Actions. — When  we  have  practised 
good  actions  awhile,  they  become  easy;  and 
when  they  are  easy,  we  begin  to  take  pleasure 
in  them ;  and  when  they  please  us,  we  do  them 
frequently;  and  by  frequency  of  acts,  they 
grow  into  habit. —  Tittotson. 


TRADE  LIES. 


It  is  a  vulgar  fallacy,  that  lies  are  only  lies 
when  spoken.  Some  persons  even  assume  that 
lies  are  not  if  uttered  to  push  the  sale  of  mer- 
chandise— at  least,  that  they  are  only  "  white 
lies."  The  essence  of  a  lie  consists  in  the 
attempt  to  deceive — in  making  a  false  represen- 
tation. Whatever  be  the  motive,  if  it  involves 
deception,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  moral  law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shopman 
who  asserts  that  a  print  will  wash,  when  he 
knows  it  will  not,  utters  a  deliberate  lie.  If  he 
make  the  assertion,  with  the  mental  reserva- 
tion that  "  all  the  colors  will  vanish  under  the 
process,"  it  is  still  a  lie ;  and,  even  if  he  is 
doubtful  on  the  point,  it  is  equally  so,  because 
he  attempts  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind 
of  his  customer  that  may  be  adverse  to  the 
truth.  The  tickets,  with  minute  figures  and 
hair-like  strokes,,  too  often  exhibited  in  win- 
dows— the  calling  prints  "  Hoyle's "  which 
are  not  Hoyle's,  and  flannels  "  real  Welsh " 
which  are  not  real  Welsh,  and  the  like,  are  lies 
of  too  gross  a  character  to  require  a  word  of 
comment. 

Concealment  of  the  truth  comes  under  the 
same'  category  of  lying.  The  publisher  who 
appends  critical  notices  of  reviewers  to  his  list 
of  books,  leaving  out  qualifying  passages,  lies. 
So  does  the  shopman  who  purposely  conceals 
defects — the  manufacturer  who  sends  a  34  inch 
cloth  for  what  is  usually  36  inches  wide — and 
the  shoemaker  who  supplies  Northampton  made 
for  "  bespoke  "  boots. 

The  sale  of  adulterated  goods,  or  articles  with 
false  labels,  must  be  condemned  by  all  as  un- 
adulterated lying ;  but  it  is  said  by  some  whose 
moral  perceptions  are  not  very  clear,  that  to 
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tyj  label  a  200  yard  reel  of  cotton,  "  Warranted 
:M  500  yards,"  is  not  wrong,  because  it  is  general- 
'I  look  y  understood  not  to  measure  what  it  is  called. 

k  Then  why  is  it  done  ?  Simply  because  there 
tatue,  ire  those  who  do  not  understand  it,  and  placing 
reliance  on  the  dealers,  purchase  it  for  what  it 
is  called.  ^  Lies  consist,  not  in  the  verbal  utter- 
nice,  but  in  the  idea  they  are  intended  to  con- 
vey. The  footman,  who  says  that  his  mistress 
"  not  at  home/'  although  he  utters  a  verbal 
falsehood,  is  not  really  guilty  of  lying,  for  it  is 
mere  polite  form  of  expressing  her  wish  not  to 
be  seen,  and  is  recognised  in  high  life  as  such. 
It  is,  however,  an  immoral  custom,  as  it  fami- 
liarizes the  servant  with  a  tampering  of  truth. 

It  is  possible  also  to  speak  a  verbal  truth 
which  is  substantially  a  lie.  Horrocks  is  an 
eminent  manufacturer  of  calicoes.  Another 
man  of  the  same  name  might  start  a  manufac- 
tory of  similar  goods,  but  of  an  inferior  quality  j 
and  the  tradesman  who  assured  his  customer 
that  a  roll  of  his  calico  was  Horrocks  make, 
would  be  uttering  a  lie  which  at  the  same  time 
1  would  be  verbally  true,  his  intention  being  to 
impress  the  buyer  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
from  the  loom  of  the  famous  Horrocks — the 
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Horrocks  par  excellence. 

Lies  may  be  acted  as  well  as  spoken.  The 
physician  who  directs  his  servant  to  call  him 
out  of  church  in  the  middle  of  a  sermon,  acts 
lie — so  does  the  grocer  who'  has  his  cart 


i  ihel 
sen 

uInm  emblazoned  with  his~name,  driven  hither  and 
thither — without  any  object  than  to  lead  his 
Jinan  I  neighbors  to  imagine  he  is  doing  a  large  trade 
\^\  — anc*  tne  draper,  who  tickets  goods  in  his  win 
If  he  ■  dow  at  fabulously  low  prices,  to  induce  the  sup 
erval  position  that  all  his  wares  are  sold  at  similar 
r  the ■  prices.  Indeed,  in  trade,  there  are  more  lies 
acted  than  spoken.  Placing  the  best  fruit 
at  the  top  of  the  basket — turning  in  the  dirty 
end  of  a  piece  of  goods — displaying  an  article 
in  a  fictitious  light — placing  packages  outside 
the  door  addressed  with  aristocratic  names — 
and  a  thousand  other  false  actions  which  might 
be  cited,  are  all  acted  violations  of  the  truth  ; 
and  although  they  are  looked  upon  by  the  com- 
mercial world  as  very  venial  peccadillos,  are 
really  as  much  lying  as  the  most  deliberate 
verbal  falsehoods ;  and  so  long  as  this  syste 
matic  deceptiveness  characterizes  the  English 
tradesmen,  the  sneer  which  the  first  Napoleon 
threw  in  our  teeth,  that  we  were  a  "  nation  of 
shop-keepers/''  possesses  a  sting  which,  with- 
out that,  would  be  indiciative  of  our  greatest 
national' glory — to  wit,  universal  national  in 
dustYy.—Lil  wall's  (British)  Mercantile  Circu- 
lar. 


Unfounded  prejudices  are  often  imbibed, 
when  a  little  examination  into  the  true  bearing 
of  a  case  would  prevent  our  thinking  evil  of  a 
brother. 


Prom  the  Scientific  American. 
HEALTHFULNESS  OF  WOOLENS. 

The  most  suitable  clothing  for  our  variable 
climate  is  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  all. 
In  the  last  report  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Department  there  is  an  essay  upon  this  topic, 
some  parts  of  which  we  condense  with  com- 
ments. Wool  being  an  excellent  non-conductor 
of  heat,  it  is  very  suitable  as  a  material  for 
clothing.  Surgeons  uniformly  recommend  it. 
Dr.  Hall  in  his  Journal  of  Health  says  : — "  In 
winter  and  summer  nothing  can  be  better  worn 
next  the  skin  than  a  loose,  red  woolen  shirt  ; 
loose,  for  it  has  room  to  move  on  the  skin,  thus 
causing  a  titillation  which  draws  the  blood  to 
the  surface  and  keeps  it  there,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  no  one  can  take  cold.  Cotton  wool 
merely  absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  surface 
of  the  body,  while  woolen  flannel  conveys  it 
from  the  skin  and  deposits  it  in  drops  outside 
of  the  shirt,  and  by  this  exposure  to  the  air  it 
is  soon  dried  without  injury  to  the  body.  Hav- 
ing these  properties  red  woolen  flannel  is  worn 
by  sailors  even  in  the  mid-summer  of  the 
warmest  countries.  The  common  observation 
of  all  nations  leads  them  to  give  their  sailors 
woolen  flannel  shirts  for  all  latitudes  as  the  best 
equalizers  of  heat  for  the  body." 

In  the  French  "  Anneles  d'  Hygiene"  the 
following  remarks  occur: — c<  Diseases  of  the 
chest  are  early  contracted  by  exposure  to  the 
cold  without  sufficient  clothing.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  children,  from  one  to  fifteen 
months  old,  who  die  in  winter  are  killed  by 
the  cold,  or  diseases  resulting  from  cold.  The 
use  of  woolen  clothing  in  winter  is  necessary 
for  all,  at  least  about  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  even  in  summer  the  man  who  from 
his  profession  is  compelled  to  work  in  damp 
places,  should  not  wear  light  clothes.  Woolen 
socks  should  everywhere  be  adopted,  for  cold 
feet  are  almost  always  the  cause  of  catching 
cold  (catarrh),  and  an  obstinate  cough  is  known 
to  cease  from  the  exclusive ,  use  of  this  sort  of 
clothing." 

We  have  heard  some  persons  say  that  their 
feet  have  been  kept  as  warm  with  cotton  as  with 
woolen  stockings ;  and  there  are  some  persons 
who  cannot  wear  woolen  flannel  next  the  skin 
without  suffering  from  cutaneous  irritation. 
There  are  exceptions  to  all  general  rules,  but 
undoubtedly  woolen  flannel  affords  the  best 
clothing  to  be  worn  next  the  skin  in  our 
variable  climate  for  at  least  nine  months  in  the 
year.  But  white  flannel  is  just  as  good  for 
shirts  as  colored  flannel.  The  cause  of  flannel 
fulling  and  becoming  thick  is  owing  to  the  rub- 
bing which  it  receives  in  washing,  and  flannels 
of  all  colors  full-up  (felt)  under  similar  treat- 
ment. All  broadcloth  dyed  in  the  wool  is 
fulled  after  it  is  colored.    Flannels  should 
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never  be  rubbed  upon  a  wash-board.  The  best 
way  to  wash  flannels  is  to  steep  them  in  some 
strong  soap-suds  for  about  half  an  hour,  then 
squeeze  them  between  the  hands  for  a  short 
period,  rinse  thoroughly  in  water,  and  hang 
them  out  to  dry  without  wringing. 

Woolen  flannels  are  more  extensively  worn 
now  than  heretofore  by  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
This  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  very  high 
price  of  cotton  flannel,  which  is  about  fifty 
cents  per  yard — the  quality  being  the  same  as 
that  which  sold  for  ten  cents  three  years  ago. 
Ladies'  fancy- colored  petticoats — under  the 
name  of  Balmorals  (from  Queen  Victoria's 
highland  underskirt  style) — are  quite  common, 
and  some  of  them  are  composed  of  fine,  soft, 
and  warm  wool,  very  suitable  for  our  cold 
winters. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  2,  1864. 


Friends'  Social  Lyceum. — On  2d  day 
evening,  the  21st  ult.,  we  listened  to  an  inte- 
resting lecture,  by  Edward  Parrish,  on  the 
Chemical  Constituents  of  the  Seed,  and  the 
Essential  Oils  furnished  from  various  plants. 

These  meetings  promise  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. Some  of  our  young  Friends  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  op- 
portunity thus  offered  for  the  frequent  meeting 
of  our  members  from  different  parts  of  the 
city  may  be  of  great  advantage  by  increasing 
our  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  uniting  us  in 
a  more  general  feeling  of  interest. 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  11th  mo.  at  Quakertown,  N.  J., 
Rachel  Vail,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age ;  an  ex- 
emplary elder  of  that  Monthly  Meeting.  In  her 
death,  her  friends,  the  church,  and  the  poor  have 
lost  an  invaluable  friend.  She  was  ever  zealous 
for  the  law  and  testimony  of  Jesus.  She  said  it 
would  be  a  happy  change  for  her.  She  had  done 
her  day's  work,  and  all  was  peace. 

 ,  on  the  16th  of  9th  month,  1863,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Starr,  in  Richmond, 
Ind.,  John  Wilson,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  19th  ult.,  of  membraneous  croup, 

Anne,  aged  nearly  five  years,  daughter  of  Isaac  S. 
and  Lucie  S.  Russell,  of  New  Market,  Frederick 
county,  Maryland. 

 ,  on  6th  day,  25th  ult.,  William  D.  Parrish, 

in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  2d  day,  28th  ult.,  Charles  Shoemaker, 

in  the  50th  year  of  bis  age,  a  member  of  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  on  1st  day  evening,  27th  ult.,  Jacob  ,  it 

Bunting,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  a  member  fa 

the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelph  g 
held  at  Spruce  Street. 

 ,  of  scarlet  fever,  at  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  (  n 

the  25th  of  12th  mo.,  Benjamin,  infant  son  of  Hen  j 
C.  and  Sarah  M.  Hallowell,  aged  8  months  and 
days. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends  to  promo 
subscriptions  to  Friends'  Educational  Associatio 
will  meet  on  6th  day  morning,  1st  month  8th,  186 
at  11  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Meeting  House. 

Joa.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Relief  of  tf 
Suffering  Poor  (with  fuel)  will  meet,  this  (7th  dajli 
evening,  1st  month  2d,  at  7£  o'clock,  at  Race  £; 
Meeting  House  (Central  Building).  The  Assoch 
tion  meets  on  the  1st  and  3d  Seventh  days  in  eac 
month.  Men  and  women  Friends  are  invited  1 
attend.  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


The  "Women's  Association  for  the  Relief  o 
the  Freedman,"  continues  to  meet  every  Third  da 
afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meetin 
House,  (third  story).  The  recent  sad  accounts  c 
the  suffering  and  destitution  existing  among  th 
colored  refugees,  and  the  certainty  that  many  o 
them  must  perish  for  want  of  clothing .  during  th 
coming  winter,  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken 
induces  the  members  of  the  Association  earnestly  ti 
request  the  attendance  of  all  interested,  to  aid  ii 
sewing  and  preparing  garments  for  their  relief. 

Donations  in  goods,  clothing,  &c,  may  be  sent  t( 
Alfred  H.  Love,  No.  212  Chestnut  Street,  and  contri 
butions  in  money,  to  the  Treasurer,  Margaret  A 
Griscom,  No.  1028  Arch  St.,  Phila.    12mo.  12,  tf. 


BOOKS  FOR  LIBERIA. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  by  Edward  S 
Morris,  916  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  asking, 
from  publishers,  authors,  and  citizens  gener 
ally,  contributions  of  books,  for  the  Library  of 
Liberia  College.  In  April  last,  Mr.  Morris 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Liberia,  and  he  says : 

"  Much  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  Libe 
rians,.to  the  important  subject  of  education 
Schools  have  been  established  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  literary  institutions  have  been 
planted  in  favorable  locations.  At  Monrovia 
the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  situated  the  col 
lege.  In  a  new  country  like  Liberia,  the  in 
habitants  of  which  have  much  to  occupy  their 
thoughts  and  energies,  a  literary  institution  of 
this  kind  must  labor  under  some  disadvantages 
for  a  laborious  people  cannot  be  expected  to 
give  much  of  their  attention  to  classical 
studies.  Nevertheless,  the  college  is  well  sup 
ported,  and  its  value  and  utility  appear  to  fie 
well  appreciated  by  the  citizens.  During  my 
visit  to  this  college,  it  occurred  to  me*  that  a 
suitable  library  would  add  much  to  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  the  institution ;  and  I  re- 
solved to  make  some  effort  to  supply  this 
desideratum.    The  object  of  this  circular  is  to 
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8  nduce  others  to  assist  the  enterprise  by  such 
ionations  of  books  or  periodicals  as  they  may 
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"eel  disposed  to  give  for  such  a  purpose.  I 
herefore  respectfully  ask  booksellers,  periodi- 
al  publishers,  authors,  and  citizens  in  general, 
vho  may  find  it  convenient  to  contribute  any 
mblications  for  the  object  specified,  to  forward 
hem  as  directed  above,  and  I  will  undertake 
::a4o  have  them  shipped  to  Liberia,  at  my  own 
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Several  thousand  volumes  have  been 

•■M 


sent 

uring  the  last  two  years,  toward  the  formation 
f  the  college  library.  Further  contributions 
f  books  and  periodicals  are  invited. —  Coloni- 
ation  Herald. 


THE  LABRADORIANS. 


mm 
■iret  A 
12,  tf. 


The  language  spoken  by  the  Labradorians  of 
he  gulf  generally  indicates  the  race  from 
rhich  they  or  their  ancestors  originally  sprang, 
JJlthough  it  does  not  inform  us  of  the  place  of 
)!eetio|beir  birth.  The  French  language  is  most  gen- 
ets olralry  spoken  between  Mingan  and  St.  Augus- 
;o?  lllfine,  while  the  residents  are  chiefly  of  Acadian 
?(5r  Canadian  origin,  with  a  few  settled  fisher- 
len  from  France.  From  the  St.  Augustine  to 
:ilytjjbe  Bay  of  Bradore,  the  English  tongue  is  uni- 
iaersally  employed;  but  there  are  great  num- 
ers  of  the  Labradorians  who  can  speak  both 
ecU,°  mguages. 

The  houses  of  the  residents  are  constructed 
f  wood,  brought  ready  prepared  from  Quebec, 
raspe  or  Newfoundland.  In  process  of  time 
mestone,  which  abounds  on  the  Mingan 
slands  and  is  easily  accessible,  will  be  em- 
loyed  by  those  who  can  afford  that  luxury. 
Vriting  in  1853,  Mr.  Bowen,  who  visited  Lab- 
idor  in  that  year,  states  that  the  largest  collec- 
on  of  buildings,  sixteen  in  number,  then  on 
ae  coast,  was  at  Spar  Point,  the  residence  of 
.  Robertson,  in  the  Bay  of  Tabatiere,  900 
tiles  from  Quebec.  Generally  the  settlers  live 
l  groups  of  two  or  three  families,  four  or  five 
dies  apart,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  seal- 
shing  birth,  or  pecherie.  In  1861  a  great 
tiange  had  already  taken  place.  At  Esqui- 
laux  Point  an  Acadian  village  has  sprung  up, 
id  some  excellent  two-storied  wooden  houses 
ive  the  appearance  of  civilization  to  this  once 
esolate  shore.  The  first  family  went  there 
>ur  years  ago.  There  are  now  more  than  fifty 
imilies  at  Esquimaux  Point,  or  rather  Pointe 
t.  Paul,  as  it  has  been  named  by  the  priest 
ho  has  lately  come  to  live  with  the  new  colo- 
ists.  They  have  already  cleared  and  fenced 
>me  acres  of  land,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
i  August,  1861,  the  gardens  were  well  stocked 
ith  potatoes,  cabbages  and  turnips.  The  sit- 
ation  of  this  new  settlement  is  beautiful,  and 
le  back  country  well  capable  of  sustaining  a 
rge  number  of  cattle  in  the  vast  marshes  at  I 
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the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  rise  in  rugged 
masses  a  few  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
houses  are  very  neat  and  roomy ;  the  one  in 
which  I  passed  the  night  contained  one  large 
room,  thirty  feet  square,  with  a  space  parti- 
tioned off  for  a  bed-room ;  the  upper  story  was 
divided  into  sleeping  apartments.  A  stair,  or 
rather  ladder,  led  to  the  dormitories  which  the 
younger  members  of  the  families  tenanted,  the 
parents  occupying  the  ground  floor.  The  old- 
fashioned  double  stove,  so  common  throughout 
Rupert's  Land,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  served  both  for  cooking  and  heating 
purposes.  At  this  nucleus  of  a  fishing  village, 
which  may  yet  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  small 
town,  they  have  already  some  pigs  and  sheep, 
and  propose  to  bring  cows  from  Gaspe  or  the 
Magdalen  Islands.  They  enjoy  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  resident  priest,  and  have  a  school  for 
the  young. 

The  spring  and  summer  life  of  the  Labrado- 
rians is  exclusively  devoted  to  fishing.  They 
have  no  leisure  at  that  period  to  attend  to  other 
occupations,  so  that  it  will  not  be  wondered  at 
that  until  1860  the  only  cow  on  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  gulf  coast  east  of  Esquimax  Point,  was 
at  Natagamiou  j  the  happy  proprietor  obtained 
but  little  profit  from  bis  charge,  for  impression 
gained  ground  among  the  simple  people  that 
cow's  milk  was  a  cure  for  all  imaginable  maladies. 
From  far  and  near,  within  the  limits  of  thirty 
miles  on  either  hand,  they  sent  for  a  "  drop  of 
milk"  when  sickness  was  upon  them;  and  as 
no  charge  is  ever  made  for  such  items  on  this 
hospitable  coast,  the  owner  of  the  cow  had  no 
milk  left  for  himself. 

The  Acadian  colony,  near  Natishquhan,  nine- 
ty miles  from  Mingan,  was  established  in  1857; 
it  already  numbers  thirty  families.  Natishqu- 
han is  famous  for  its  seals ;  and  it  is  chiefly  for 
the  convenience  of  catching  these  "■  marine 
wolves  "  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that  the  Aca- 
dians  have  permanently  established  themselves 
there.  From  the  month  of  April  to  the  month 
of  November  the  fishermen  of  Natishquhan  are 
engaged  in  fishing,  first  seals,  then  salmon,  cod, 
herring  and  mackerel.  They  own  three  schoon- 
ers, while  the  more  wealthy  residents  of  Esqui- 
maux Point  boast  of  a  round  dozen.  In  the 
rear  of  this  settlement  there  is  an  abundance  of 
timber  for  fuel,  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  the  trees  are  sufficiently  large  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Communications  between  the 
different  settlements  on  the  coast  is  chiefly  by 
water  during  the  summer,  and  in  winter  on 
snow-shoes  or  by  dog  trains. 

Each  family  has  generally  eight  or  ten  dogs, 
either  of  the  pure  Esquimaux  breed,  or  inter- 
mixed with  other  varieties  from  Newfoundland 
or  Canada.  During  the  summer  time  the  dogs 
have  nothing  to  do  but  eat,  drink,  sleep  and 
quarrel ;  when,  however,  the  first  snow  falls, 
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their  days  of  ease  are  numbered,  and  the  work- 
ing season  begins.  The  Labrador  dogs  are  ex- 
cessively quarrelsome,  and,  wolf-like,  always  at- 
tack the  weaker.  All  seem  anxious  to  take 
part  in  the  fray,  and  scarcely  a  seasons  passes 
without  the  settlers  losing  two  or  three  dogs 
during  the  summer  from  the  wounds  which 
they  receive  in  their  frequent  quarrels  among 
themselves.  Confirmed  bullies  are  generally 
made  comparatively  harmless  by  tying  one  of 
their  forefeet  to  the  neck,  which,  although  it 
does  not  prevent  them  from  joining  in  an  ex- 
tempore scuffle  which  may  spring  up,  yet  so 
hampers  their  movements  that  the  younger  and 
weaker  combatants  have  time  to  escape.  Peace 
is  instantly  restored  among  the  most  savage 
combatants,  even  if  twenty  are  engaged  in  the 
affray,  by  the  sound  or  even  sight  of  the 
dreaded  Esquimaux  whip  used  by  the  Labrado- 
rians.  Up  to  the  present  time,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  says  Abbe  Ferland,  no  settler 
has  succeeded  in  raising  any  domesticated  ani- 
mal on  account  of  the  dogs;  cats,  cows,  pigs 
and  sheep  have  all  been  destroyed  by  them. 
Even  if  a  dog  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
house,  his  doom  is  sealed ;  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, when  the  master  is  away,  the  others 
pounce  upon  him  and  worry  him  to  death.  A 
settler  had  procured  a  fine  dog  of  the  New- 
foundland breed,  full  of  intelligence,  and  capa- 
ble, by  his  extraordinary  swimming  powers,  of 
rendering  great  service  to  the  fishermen  in  the 
sea.  The  Newfoundland  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  entering  into  his  master's  house  and  receiv- 
ing the  caresses  of  the  different  members  of  the 
family.  This  evident  preference  excited  deep 
jealousy  in  the  breasts  of  the  Labrador  dogs. 
They  patiently  waited  for  an  occasion  to  avenge 
themselves.  When  their  master  was  present, 
all  was  fair,  open  and  peaceable ;  but  one  day  a 
favorable  opportunity  occurred,  and  they  fell 
on  the  poor  Newfoundland,  killed  him,  and 
dragged  his  body  to  the  sea.  On  their  return 
to  the  house,  the  embarrassed  mien  of  the  con- 
scious dogs  led  the  settler  to  suspect  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  He  soon  missed  the  pet 
Newfoundland,  and  after  a  few  hours  discovered 
the  mangled  body  of  his  favorite  lying  on  the 
beach,  where  it  had  been  left  by  the  retiring 
waves.  Only  one  pig  and  one  goat  escaped  the 
general  massacre  when  Abbe  Ferland  was  on 
the  coast  in  1858. 

During  the  winter  season  the  Labrador  dogs 
make  a  full  return  to  their  masters  for  all  the 
anxiety  and  trouble  they  give  them  during  the 
summer  months.  Harnessed  to  the  sledge,  or 
commetique  as  it  is  termed  on  the  coast,  they 
will  travel  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day  over  the 
snow.  They  haul  wood  from  the  interior, 
carry  supplies  to  the  hunters  in  the  forests  far 
back  from  the*  rocky  and  desolate  coasts,  mer- 
rily draw  their  masters  from  house  to  house, 


and  with  their  wonderful  noses  pick  out  t 
right  path  even  in  the  most  pitiless  storm, 
the  traveller  will  only  trust  to  the  sagacity  of  i 
experienced  leader,  he  may  wrap  himself  up 
his  bear  and  seal-skin  robes,  and,  defying  piei 
ing  winds  and  blinding  snow  drifts,  these  s 
gacious  and  faithful  animals  will  draw  hi 
safely  to  his  own  door  or  to  the  nearest  hous 
The  commetique  is  about  thirty  inches  broj 
and  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  ;  it  is  formed  of  fa 
longitudinal    runners,    fastened   together  1 
means  of  transverse  bars  let  into  the  runne 
and  strengthened  with  strips  of  copper.  Tj 
runners  are  shod  with  whalebone,  which, 
friction  over  the  snow,  soon  becomes  beautiful 
polished  and  looks  like  ivory.    The  comm 
tique  is  well  floored  with  seal-skins,  over  whi< 
bear  or  seal-skins  are  nailed  all  around,  wi 
an  opening  for  the  traveller  to  introduce  r 
body.    The  harness  is  made  of  seal-skin,  tl 
foremost  dog,  called  the  guide,  is  placed  abqi  fcCa 
thirty  feet  in  advance,  the  others  are  range  I 
in  pairs  behind  the  guide  ;  sometimes  thre 
sometimes  four  pairs  of  dogs  are  thus  attache  doe 
to  one  commetique  in  addition  to  the  guide. 

The  Esquimaux  dog  of  pure  breed,  with  h! 
strong  built  frame,  long  white  fur,  pointed  ea 
and  bushy  tail,  is  still  capable  of  enduring  hui 
ger  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  mixed  bree 
But  the  mixed  breed  beat  him  in  long  journey 
if  they  are  fed  but  once  a  day.    An  Esquimau 
dog  will  travel  for  two  days  without  food ;  or 
of  the  mixed  breed  must  be  fed  at  the  close 
the  first  day  or  he  can  do  little  the  nexi 
These  powerful,  quarrelsome,  and  even  savag 
animals  are  kept  under  absolute  control  by  tt 
formidable  Esquimaux  whip.  Even  in  the  mi< 
die  of  summer,  the  first  glimpse  of  the  whip 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  most  bloody  battle.  Tr 
lash  of  a  good  whip  is  about  thirty  five  fe 
long,  attached  to  a  handle  of  not  mere  tha|" 
eight  or  ten  inches.    An  experienced  drive 
can  hit  any  part  of  the  leader  he  chooses  wit 
the  extremity  of  his  formidable  weapon.  Tt 
best  whippers  are  well  known  on  the  coast,  ani||a" 
to  become  an  experienced  hand  is  an  object  i L 
the  highest  ambition  among  the  young  me 
and  the  rising  generation.  es 

Uniform  hospitality  is  the  characteristic  tra  i 
of  the  Labradorians.    With  a  few  exception 
they  are  very  like  one  another  in  their  manne  - 
and  customs.    Under  many  circumstances  pro] 
erty  may  be  said  to  be  held  in  common.  Whe.^" 
the  stock  of  provisions  belonging  to  one  famil  e;. 
is  exhausted,  those  of  a  neighbor  are  offered  \  ^ 
a  matter  of  course,  without  any  payment  bein  is 
exacted  or  even  expected.   When  a  "  planter, 
as  they  are  often  termed  on  the  coast,  has  occi 
sion  to  leave  his  house  with  his  family,  it  is  tb 
custom  to  leave  the  door  on  the  latch,  so  that 
passer-by  or  a  neighbor  can  enter  at  any  tim»j 
Provisions  are  left  in  accessible  places,  aoi 
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uetimes  a  notice,  written  with  charcoal  or 
^  Mk,  faces  the  stranger  as  he  enters,  inform- 
,  him  where  he  may  find  a  supply  of  the  ne- 
-rsptsarie3  of  life,  if  he  should  be  in  want  of  them, 
"dther  Pinet  relates,  that  he  came  one  day  to 
N  8  >  house  of  a  planter,  during  the  absence  of 
family,  and  not  only  found  directions,  how 
::  aoiM  where  to  find  the  provisions,  rudely  writ- 
bm  in  chalk,  for  the  benefit  of  any  passing 
•|of  Hanger,  but  one  of  his  own  party,  on  opening 
Pfc  box,  saw  a  purse  lying  quite  exposed,  and  con- 
•Maeaing  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

vice  of  drunkenness  is  tjie  only  one  of 
'"len,  1  ich  the  missionaries  complain  in  their  re- 
■^M  fts.  The  swarms  of  American  fishermen  who 
oomm  oe  here  during  the  summer  months,  bring 
r  whi(  ample  supply  of  whisky  and  rum  for  the 
-i.  wilrposes  of  trade.  It  would  be  a  boon  to  tjhe 
m  li  bradorians  if  the  importation,  in  any  form, 
ifa'nJ  ardent  spirits,  were  strictly  prohibited  by 
labffl  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  Governments. 
:  range  British  American  Magazine. 
-a  the  I  

attach  DOES  THE  HONEY-BEE  LOSE  ITS  WONTED 
A        INDUSTRY  IN  TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 

"jM  t  have  frequently  noticed  "  going  the  rounds 
lteH  the  papers,"  the  statement  that  bees,  in 
pical  climates,  "  lose  the  instinct  of  hoarding 
lDree  laey  for  a  winter  that  never  comes."  If  a 
'■m,  pical  climate  impairs  so  seriously  the  indus- 

•  [iimai  I  0f  bees,  is  it  not  strange*,  that  from  Africa, 
:ii0I'ba,  and  other  tropical  regions,  vast  supplies 

;  5e  honey  and  wax  are  annually  exported  ?  The 
:  m  rman  referred  to,  in  your  issue  of  July  2d, 
:  aTj  |y  have  found  no  profit  from  his  bees  in  Peru, 
^ty « t  if  so,  it  was  probably  because  he  kept  them 
'Mm  jthe  small  hives  commonly  used  in  Germany. 

^'J  jch  hives  are  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
;  J1  Icks  in  a  tropical  climate,  as  they  soon  be- 
-7e  e  be  so  filled  with  honey,  that  little  room  is 
icretlj  t  for  the  rearing  of  brood,  and  the  colony  is 
1  m  jisequently  doomed  to  a  state  of  comparative 

#  Activity.  Where  bees  have  been  been  kept 
"  such  hives  in  California — a  co"untry  wonder- 
A  \.  for  its  honey  resources — they  have  u  soon 

ttbje"!  i  out;"  and  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  movea- 
lBfl  BH  \  frames,  enabling  the  apiarian  to  prevent  the 
3S  from  so  overstoring  their  hives  with  honey 
sticjfl  'to  interfere  with  the  rearing  of  brood,  that 
jepM  that  country  such  immense  stores  of  honey 
sianm  ve  been  harvested.  In  Cuba,  where  no 
ces pro  [veable  frames  are  used,  I  have  been  in- 
M  med  that  hives  are  frequently  made  from 
«H  f  trunk  of  the  Royal  Palm,  from  which  the 
:W  ch  has  been  removed ;  and  that  in  some  apia- 
itbej  !s,  hundreds  of  these  may  be  found  laid  on 
laoter  »ir  sides,  and  from  their  black  color,  resemb- 
iti  W  'g  formi dable  ranges  of  artillery.  These  hives 
iiisj  ve  moveable  doors  at  the  ends,  and  are  de- 
,ihal  ived  of  their  surplus  stores  by  blowing  smoke 
;:tia  i^o  the  ends,  to  drive  the  bees  from  the  out- 
e-;  *  le  combs,  which  usually  contain  most  of  the 


honey,  while  the  brood  is  lodged  centrally. 
By  suitable  deprivation  the  bees  are  able  to 
rear  all  the  brood  they  need  for  repeated 
swarming,  and  the  gathering  of  large  surplus 
stores ;  and  they  cease  to  gather  only  when 
storms  or  droughts  cause  a  scarcity  of  forage — • 
using  then  their  accumulations,  as  our  bees  do 
in  winter. 

In  the  semi-tropical  climate  of  Matamoras 
(Mexico)  by  closely  examining  the  habits  of 
our  domestic  honey-bees,  I  found  that  they  were 
just  as  industrious,  when  honey  abounded,  as 
in  Northern  New  England  or  New  York, — 
L.  L.  Langstroth,  in  the  iV.  Y.  Observer. 


"  MY  FARM   AT  EDGEWOOD. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  work  with  the 
above  title,  just  published,  furnish,  we  think, 
some  very  excellent  and  practical  observations, 
which  may  be  profitably  considered  by  almost 
everybody,  especially  those  contemplating  build- 
ing. The  ideas  and  plans  of  the  writer,  if  pro- 
perly carried  out,  are  such  as  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  almost  any  farm  might  undergo 
some  improvements  with  reference  to  its  build- 
ings, and  that  with  little  expense  beyond 
Work.  It  seems  that  he  was  about  to  under- 
take the  erection  of  a  house,  and  in  building 
it,  determine  by  actual  experiments,  how  far 
the  materials,  which  nature  had  provided  on 
his  farm,  could  be  made  available  : 

The  needed  timber  could,  of  course,  be  read- 
ily obtained  from  the  farm  wood ;  and  from  the 
same  source  might  also  be  derived  the  saw  logs 
for  exterior  covering.  But  from  the  fact  that 
pine  is  very  much  more  suitable  and  durable 
for  cover,  than  the  ordinary  timber  of  New 
England  woods,  the  economy  of  such  a  proce- 
dure would  be  very  doubtful ;  nor  would  it  de- 
monstrate so  palpably  and  unmistakably,  as  I 
was  desirous  of  doing,  that  the  building  was  of 
home  growth.  I  had  seen  very  charming  lit- 
tle farm  houses  on  the  Downs  of  Hampshire, 
made  almost  entire  from  the  flints  of  the  neigh- 
boring chalk-beds;  and  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  very  substantial  and  serviceable 
cottages  are  built  out  of  the  rudest  stones,  the 
farm-laborers  assisting  in  the  work,  i^ow, 
there  were  scattered  along  the  road-side,  as 
along  most  country  road-sides  of  New  England, 
a  great  quantity  of  small,  ill-shapen  stones, 
drawn  thither  in  past  years  from  the  fields,  and 
serving  only  as  the  breeding  ground  for  pesti- 
lent briars.  These  stones  I  determined  to  con- 
vert into  a  cottage. 

Of  course,  if  such  an  experiment  should  in- 
volve a  cost  largely  exceeding  that  of  a  simple 
wooden  house  of  ordinary  construction,  its  value 
would  be  partially  negatived ;  since  I  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  demonstrate  not  only  the 
possibility  of  employing  the  humblest  materials 
at  hand,  but  also  of  securing  durability  and 
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picturesqueness  in  conjunction  with  a  rigid 
economy.  I  need  not  say  to  any  one  who  has 
attempted  a  similar  task,  that  the  builders  dis- 
couraged me  ;  the  stones  were  too  round  or  too 
small ;  they  had  no  face ;  but  I  insisted  upon 
my  plan — only  yielding  the  use  of  bricks  for 
the  corners,  and  for  the  window  jambs.  I  fur- 
ther insisted  that  no  stone  should  be  touched 
with  a  hammer ;  and  that,  so  far  as  feasible, 
the  mossy  or  weather  sides  of  the  stones  should 
be  exposed.  The  cementing  material  was  sim- 
ple mortar,  made  of  shell  lime  and  sharp  sand ; 
the  only  exception  being  one  course  of  five  or 
six  inches  in  depth,  laid  in  water  cement,  six 
inches  above  the  ground,  and  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  ascent  of  moisture  through  the  mason 
work.  The  house  walls  were  of  the  uniform 
height  of  ten  feet,  covered  with  a  roof  of  sharp 
pitch.  The  gables  were  carried  up  with  plank 
laid  on  vertically,  and  thoroughly  battened; 
and  to  give  picturesque  effect  as  added  space 
upon  the  garret  floor,  the  gables  overhanging 
the  walls  by  the  space  of  a  foot,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  the  projecting  floor  beams,  which 
are  rounded  at  their  ends,  but  otherwise  left 
rough.  This  feature,  as  well  as  the  sharp  pent 
roof,  was  an  English  one,  and  a  pleasant  re- 
minder of  old  houses  I  had  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gloucester. 

To  avoid  the  expense  of  a  great  number  of 
window  jambs,  which,  being  of  brick,  were  not 
of  home  origin,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  throw- 
ing up  two  or  three  into  one ;  thus  giving,  for 
purely  economic  reasons,  a  certain  Swiss  aspect 
to  the  building,  and  a  pleasant  souvenir  of  a 
sunny  Sunday  in  Meyringen.  These  broad 
windows,  it  must  be  observed,  have  no  cum- 
brous lintels  of  stone — for  none  such  were  to 
be  found  upon  the  farm ;  but  the  superincum- 
bent wall  is  supported  by  staunch  timbers  of 
oak,  and  these  disguised  or  concealed  by  little 
protecting  rooflets  of  plank.  Thus  far,  simple 
economy  governed  every  part  of  the  design ; 
but  to  give  increased  architectural  effect,  as 
well  as  comfort,  a  porch,  with  peak  correspond- 
ing in  shape  to  the  gable,  was  thrown  out  over 
the  principal  door  to  the  south ;  and  this  porch 
was  constructed  entirely,  saving  its  roof,  of  ce- 
dar unstripped  of  its  bark.  It  has  not  been 
removed;  there  is  a  parsonage  house  at  Amble- 
side, in  the  lake  county  of  Westmoreland,  which 
shows  very  much  such  another,  even  to  the 
diamond  loophole  in  its  peak. 

Again  the  chimneys,  of  which  there  are  two, 
instead  of  being  completed  in  staring  red,  were 
carried  up  in  alternate  checkers  of  cobblers 
and  brick,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  project- 
ing coping  of  mossy  stones.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  architectural  device  demanded 
dexterous  handlings,  I  cannot  allege  its  econo- 
my ;  but  its  extra  cost  was  so  trifling,  and  its 
pleasant  juxtaposition  of  tints  was  so  sugges- 


tive  of  the  parti-colored  devices  that  I  had  se 
on  the  country  houses  of  Lombardy,  that  t 
chimneys  are  cheap  little  monuments  of  loitt 
ings  in  Italy. 

The  plank  of  the  gables,  wholly  unplane 
has  been  painted  a  neutral  tint  to  harmoni 
with  the  stone,  and  the  battens  are  white 
accord  with  the  lines  of  mortar  in  the  wall  \ 
low  ;  the  commingled  brick  and  stone  of  t 
house  are  repeated  in  the  chimneys  above  ; 
roof  has  now,  taken  on  a  gray  tint ;  the  liche 
are  fast  forming  on  the  lower  stones ;  a  f( 
vines — the  Virginia  creeper  chiefest  (Arap< 
opsis  Hederacea) — are  fastening  into  the  cr€ 
ices,  making  wreathes  about  the  windows 
the  summer  through,  and  in  autumn  hai 
flaming  on  the  wall.    There  is  a  May  crimso 
too,  from  the  rose  bushes  that  are  trailed  upi 
the  porch.    It  is  all  heavily  shaded  ;  a  Ion 
low  wall  of  gray,  lighted  with  red-border 
embrasures,  taking  mellowness   from  eveiJ. 
added  year;  there  are  no  blinds  to  rep 
there  is  but  little  paint  to  renew ;  it  is  war 
in  winter ;  it  is  cool  in  summer ;  vines  cling 
it  kindly ;  the  lichens  love  it ;  I  would  not  r 
place  its  homeliness  with  the  jauntiest  gree 
blinded  house  in  the  country.    Of  course 
anomalous  a  structure  called  out  the  witticisr 
of  my  country  neighbors.  '  Was  it  a  blac 
smith's  shop  V    1  Was  it  a  saw-mill  V 
with  a  loud  appreciatory  1  guffaw '  the  criti 
pass  by. 

Our  country  tastes  are  as  yet  very  much  an 
bitious ;  homeliness  and  simplicity  are  not  a 
petizing  enough.  But  in  time  we  shall  ripe 
into  a  wholesome  severity  in  this  matter, 
am  gratified  to  perceive  that  the  harshest  o 
servers  of  my  poor  cottage  in  the  beginnin 
have  now  come  to  regard  it  with  a  kindly  i 
terest.  It  mates  so  fairly  with  the  landscaji 
— it  mates  so  fairly  with  its  purpose ;  it  is 
resolutely  unpretending,  and  carries  such  an  a 
of  permanence  and  durability,  that  it  wins  at 
has  won  upon  the  most  arrant  of  doubters 

The  country  neighbors  were  inclined  to  loc 
upon  the  affair  as  a  piece  of  stupidity,  not  codi 
parable  with  a  fine  white  house,  set  off  II 
cupola  and  green  blinds.  But  it  was  preset} 
ly  observed  that  cultivated  people  from  tl 
town,  in  driving  past,  halted  for  a  better  viev 
the  halts  became  frequent ;  it  was  intimate 
that  So-and-so,  of  high  repute,  absolutely  a« 
mired  the  homeliness.  Whereupon  the  com 
try  critics  undertook  an  inquiry  into  the  cau» 
of  their  distaste,  and  queried  if  their  judgmei 
might  not  have  need  of  revision.  Did  the 
opinion  spring  from  a  discerning  measuremei 
of  the  real  fitness  of  a  country  house,  or  oi 
of  a  cherished  and  traditional  regard  for  whi 
and  green. 

The  final  question,  however,  in  regard  to  i 
as  a  matter  of  practical  interest,  is  one  of  ecoi 
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Can  a  house  of  the  homely  material  and  j 
iacter  described  be  built  cheaply?  Un- j 
estionably.  In  my  own  case  the  cost  of  a 
tage  fifty  feet  by  twenty-six,  and  with  ten 
walls — containing  five  serviceable  rooms, 
udes  closets  on  its  main  floor  and  two  large 
ambers  of  good  height  under  -the  roof,  as 
11  as  dairy-room  in  the  east  end  of  the  cellar 
was  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  dol- 
The  estimates  given  me  for  a  wooden 
ise  of  the  stereotyped  aspect  and  similar  di- 
nsions,  were  within  a  few  dollars  of  the 
ae  sum. 

"[tmust  be  remembered,  however,  that  any 
relty  of  construction  in  a  particular  district, 
ai  ts  more  by  reason  of  its  novelty  ;  the  mason, 
"irges  for  the  possible  difficulties  of  over- 
ling his  inexperience  in  the  material.  The 
penter  rates  the  rough  joining  at  the  same 
ire  with  the  old  mouldings  and  finishing 
rds,  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  and  of  | 
ich  he  may  have  a  stock  on  hand.  Yet, 
withstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  work 
accomplished  within  the  limits  of  cost 
ich  the  most  economic  would  have  reckoned 
sntial  to  a  building  of  equal  capacity.  It  is 
ther  to  be  considered  that  while  I  paid  skill- 
masons  for  this  rough  work  the  same  price 
ich  they  exacted  for  the  nice  work  of  cities, 
rould  have  been  quite  possible  for  an  intel- 
mt  proprietor  to  commit  very  much  of  it  to 
ordinary  farm  laborer,  and  to  reduce  the 
t&y  at  least  one-third. 
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[  WILL  BLESS  THE  LORD  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


0  thou  whose  bounty  fills  my  cup 
With  every  blessing  meet, 

1  give  thee  thanks  for  every  drop, 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet. 

I  praise  thee  for  the  desert  road, 

And  for  the  river  side, 
For  all  thy  goodness  hath  bestowed, 

And  all  thy  grace  denied. 

I  thank  thee  both  for  smile  and  frown, 
Both  for  the  gain  and  loss ; 

I  praise  thee  for  the  future  crown, 
And  for  the  present  cross. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  rod  of  love, 
Which  stirred  my  worldly  nest, 

And  for  the  stormy  cloud  that  drove 
The  flutterer  to  thy  breast. 

I  bless  thee  for  the  glad  increase, 

And  for  the  waning  joy, 
And  for  this  calm  and  settled  peace, 

Which  nothing  can  destroy. 


THE  ALPINE  HORN. 


When  varying  hues  of  parting  day 
O'er  evening's  portals  faintly  play, 
The  Alpine  Horn  calls  far  away, 
Praised  be  the  Lord. 


And  every  hill  and  rock  around 
As  though  they  loved  the  grateful  sound, 
Send  back  'mid  solitudes  profound, 
Praised  be  the  Lord. 

Just  Heaven  I  has  man  so  thankless  grown, 
He  brings  no  anthems  to  thy  throne, 
When  voiceless  things  have  found  a  tone, 
To  praise  the  Lord  ? 

Ah,  no,  for  see  the  shepherds  come, 
Though  hardly  heard  the  welcome  home 
From  toil  of  day,  they  quickly  come, 
To  worship  God. 

The  book  that  taught  their  hearts  to  bow, 
And  childhood's  laugh  and  sunny  brow, 
All,  all  by  them  forgotten  now, 
In  praise  to  God. 

Kneeling  the  starry  vaults  beneath, 
With  spirits  free  as  air  they  breathe, 
Oh  pure  should  be  their  votive  wreath, 
Of  praise  to  God. 

How  lovely  such  a  scene  must  be, 
When  prayer  and  praise  ascend  to  thee 
In  one  glad  voice  of  melody, 
Eternal  Lord. 

All  space  thy  temple,  and  the  air 
A  viewless  messenger  to  bear, 
Creation's  universal  prayer, 

On  jpvings  to  Heaven. 

Oh  that  for  me  some  Alpine  Horn, 
Both  closing  eve  and  waking  morn, 
Would  sound  and  bid  my  bosom  scorn 
The  world's  vain  joys  ! 

Its  treasured  idols  all  resign, 
That  when  life's  cheating  hues  decline, 
The  one  undying  thought  be  mine 
To  praise  the  Lord. 


From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
A  DAY  IN  A  KINDERGARTEN. 

Boston,  October  26,  1863. 
In  a  retired  and  exceedingly  unpretentious 
street  in  Boston  stands  an  old-fashioned  double 
yellow  brick  house,  with  a  side-entrance  looking 
upon  a  little  spot  of  garden — neither  the 
grounds  nor  the  mansion  exhibiting  any  vain 
desire  of  the  proprietor  or  occupant  to  shine  in 
outward  adornment.  This  quaint  old  place,  de- 
void of  all  ornament  and  unattractive  to  the 
eye  of  the  passing  observer,  is  designated  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  painted  tin  nailed  diagonally  to 
the  wooden  gate-post,  by  the  single  word 
"  Kindergarten."  It  is  the  "  Child's  Gar- 
den "  established  in  Winter  street  over  two 
years  ago  by  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  but  re- 
moved to  its  present  ampler  quarters  at  a  time 
when  the  children  came  in  numbers  too  great 
to  be  comfortably  accommodated.  I  have  just 
passed  a  pleasant  day  among  Miss  Peabody's 
little  pupils,  who  are  so  very  jolly  and  so  well 
cared  for  that  it  is  a  work  of  conscience  for  me 
to  describe  briefly  how  this  Kindergarten  is 
conducted,  what  it  is  and  means  to  be,  and  how 
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it  helps  the  child  to  the  first  crumbs  of  wisdom 
from  the  great  table  of  Nature. 

The  principles  of  a  Kindergarten,  as  defined 
by  Miss  Peabody,  who  is  an  enthusiast  in  this 
direction,  as  in  every  other  subject  upon  which 
she  bestows  attention,  is  the  training  of  the 
infant  mind  as  the  gardener  trains  his  plants  or 
cultivates  his  flowers ;  it  is  the  organization  of 
what  is  prettily  called  a  commonwealth  of 
children,  where  the  imagination  and  the  moral 
and  physical  nature  of  the  young  are  equally 
subjected  to  careful  culture,  gradually  develop- 
ing under  the  warmth  and  sunlight  of  a  watch- 
ful sympathy  until  the  grosser  qualities  become 
refined  into  the  essence  of  beauty.  The 
secret  of  this  training,  in  Miss  Peabody's  own 
words,  lies  in  the  faculty  of  "  developing  a 
child  from  within  outwards,  by  plunging  into 
its  peculiarity  of  imagination  and  feeling;" 
realizing  the  child's  idea  until  it  seems  to 
become  a  fact  tangible  and  present.  If  the 
little  one  conceives  an  imaginary  railroad,  the 
Kindergarten  teacher  accepts  its  rude  blocks 
as  veritable  cars  and  engines,  and  the  child 
gets  a  practical  lesson.  If  it  learns  the  gamut, 
there  is  an  illustration  which  teaches  the 
theory  of  music ;  and  all  through  the  system 
of  instruction  there  is  not  only  this  sympathy 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  but  also  a  similar 
sympathy  among  the  pupils  themselves.  "  Chil- 
dren," observes  Miss  Peabody,  "  begin  with 
loving  others and  she  has  added  from  the 
stores  of  her  own  experience  among  the  young 
this  aphorism  of  a  wise  philosophy ;  "  Chil- 
dren begin  with  loving  others  quite  as  intensely 
as  they  love  themselves — forgetting  them- 
selves in  their  love  of  others — if  they  only 
have  as  fair  a  chance  of  being  benevolent  and 
self-sacrificing  as  of  being  selfish.  Sympathy  is 
as  much  a  natural  instinct  as  self-love,  and  no 
more  or  less  innocent  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
Either  principle  alone  makes  an  ugly  and  de- 
praved form  of  natural  character — balanced, 
they  give  the  element  of  happiness,  and  the 
conditions  of  spiritual  goodness  and  truth  mak- 
ing children  fit  temples  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
dwell  in." 

The  life  of  a  child  in  a  Kindergarten  is  cer- 
tainly very  pleasant.  Of  thirty-six  little  pupils 
now  belonging  to  Miss  Peabody's  school, 
thirty  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit. 
The  youngest  was  three  and  a  half  years  old, 
and  the  oldest  seven.  The  average  age  was 
probably  five  years.  They  were  evidently  the 
children  of  cultivated  parents.  Large-brained, 
quick:eyed,  and  intelligent,  their  manner  was 
full  of  animation,  and  their  interest  in  the 
things  taught  them  never  flagged  for  an  in- 
stant. Unlike  children  in  the  old  "  infant 
schools,"  these  little  creatures  had  comfortable 
arm-chairs  to  sit  in,  and  were  not  wearied  by 
constrained  postures  or  by  long  continuance 


upon  one  subject ;  for  no  lesson  is  permitted 
exceed  fifteen  minutes,  except  one,  to  be  her 
after  mentioned,  where  work  and  play  togeth<  I 
occupy  half  an  hour. 

One  of  the  ingenious  devices  introduced  I  i 
Miss  Peabody  is  the  "  pricking  "  of  forms  I  i 
birds  and  animals.  Half-sheets  of  tinted  papej  ;e 
with  embossed  borders,  bearing  a  colored  pa 
tern,  are  given  to  the  children,  with  a  need  jit 
attached,  and  the  little  one  is  very  proud  whe 
it  is  permitted  to  take  home  the  puncture  o 
copy  which  it  has  made  by  carefully  followiB 
the  outlines  of  the  object  represented. 

Another  amusement,  which  cultivates  tl 
sense  of  harmony  in  colors,  while  it  teachi|ft 
precision  of  touch,  is      weaving."  Narro 
strips  of  card-board  of  -different  colors,  a  Ma 
handed  to  the  children  to  be  woven  into  pa-roi 
terns  according  to  their  own  fancy;  and  somiia 
times  very  pretty  little  devices  are  the  result  < 
their  play- work. 

Still  another  pastime  is  "  moulding."  Th 
is  a  funny  scene,  which  occurs  only  once  Jevi 
week,  and  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  childrei 
Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  lump  of  soft  bli| 
clay,  out  of  which  it  is  privileged  to  "  mal1 
anything."    Little  models  of  different  objecfi 
lie  scattered  over  the  table  while  the  process 
going  on,  but  no  child  is  under  the  slightepi 
obligation  to  follow  a  pattern.    So  long  as  thp, 
lesson  lasts,  the  largest  liberty  is  enjoyed. 

These  are  some  of  the  rudimentary  lessoi 
taught  to  children  in  a  Kindergarten.  Mi 
Peabody,  however,  enlarges  the  sphere  of  h 
operations  as  the  capacity  of  her  pupils  gro^ter 
Assisted  by  an  excellent  teacher,  Miss  Corli<Je[ 
who  possesses  a  marvellous  faculty  of  amusiiie 
the  children  with  stories,  which  are  exteinpoik 
neously  dramatized  for  the  occasion,  she  hlL 
introduced  a  series  of  lessons  in  reading,  wrk 
ing,  drawing,  geography,  natural  history,  &M 
which  are  undertaken  by  children  apparent)  jea 
too  young  to  know  the  difference  between  y 
straight  line  and  a  sum  in  addition.  Butit|i(j| 
to  be  remembered  that  a  Kindergarten,  is  |t 
kind  of  human  conservatory,  where  tendi]e8i 
plants  are  strengthened  and  hardy  ones  prunl  ( 
and  clipped  till  they  get  to  be  seemly  and  gr<JL 
tall  and  firm.    No  lesson  in  reading  is  giv  L 
without  an  illustration  of  the  subject ;  no  1< 
son  in  drawing  without  an  explanation  of  pri  J 
ciples  and  rules ;  no  instruction  in  geograpl  j 
without  a  globe  or  a  series  of  practical  exei 
plifications.    Learning  by  rote  out  of  a  book 
never  dreamed  of  in  this  place ;  the  only  bo> 
used  is  that  of  Nature,  which  is  rich  in  wisdc 


and  overflowing  with  beauty — if  one  on ^  rain 
knows  where  to  look. 

Work — if  such  pleasant  things  as  these  m 
be  called  work — alternates  with  play.    At  fi 
quent  intervals  there  is  a  romp  in  the  grown  !aee 
where  the  children  are  always  attended  bytyij 
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eacher,  or  a  game  -with  the  blocks — the  last 
amed  being  an  unfailing  source  of  amusement. 

hi  liss  Corlies  usually  presides  at  this  entertain- 
ient,  describing  to  the  children  the  history  of 
ome  wonderful  place,  or  the  extraordinary 
dventurec  of  some  remarkable  person,  and  so 
etting  clustered  about  her  an  interested  group 

pjf  little  people  with  wide-open  eyes  and  eager 
ices. 

The  hours  of  a  Kindergarten  are  graduated 
i'l)  suit  the  capacity  of  the  small,  children  who- 
ttend,  never  exceeding  three  and  a  half  hours, 
a  Miss  Peabody's  school  the  time  is  nominally 
torn  ten  in  the  morning  to  half-past  one  in  the 
fternoon,  but  in  reality  the  period  devoted  to 
laching  and  learning  is  much  less,  for  the 
laytime  is  to  be  deducted,  and  much  of  the 
ork  is  really  play.  It  is  a  good  indication 
[at  the  life  of  a  Kindergarten  is  not  wearing 
\  a  child,  when  he  is  found  as  rosy  at  the  end 
|?  the  day  as  at  the  beginning.  The  interest 
so  well  sustained,  that  the  spirits  of  the  pupil 
iver  flag. 

The  establishment  of  this  Kindergarten  in 
oston  is  due  solely  to  the  exertions  of  Miss 
mi  sabody,  whose  experience  as  a  teacher  con- 
jt  need  her  of  the  necessity  of  introducing'an 
es  lproved  system  of  instruction  for  very  young 
ildren.    Adapting  the  German  plan  of  a 
indergarten  as  exemplified  in  Froebers  insti- 
tion  in  Hamburg,  to  the  wants  of  an  Amer- 
ssifen  community,  she  issued  a  prospectus  pledg- 
g  herself  to  undertake  the  task  in  Boston  if 
e  received  sufficient  encouragement.  The 
rm  fer  was  at  once  gladly  accepted  by  many  of 
e  best  families  of  the  city,  who  did  not  hesi- 
be  to  place  their  children  under  her  charge, 
that  from  the  start  her  enterprise  has  had  to 
)or  under  no  other  difficulties  than  that  of 
ding  a  private  house  large  enough  to  accom- 

tdate  the  pupils.  From  Boston  the  idea  has 
ead  as  far  as  New  York,  where  two  good 
indergartens  have  recently  been  established, 
d  both,  I  hear,  are  doing  well.  *  *  * 
Mr.  Longfellow's  little  poem  entitled  "  Wea- 
in  the  November  Atlantic,  has  a  lament 
the  children,  one  verse  of  which  reads 
#s: 

0  little  feet,  that  such  long  years 
Must  wander  on  through  doubts  and  fears, 
Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load  ! 
I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn, 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin, 
Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  road." 


But  if  the  poet  had  passed  a  day  at  the 
■ndergarten,  at  No.  15  Pinckney  street,  the 
ain  would  not  have  been  so  dolefully  sung. 

— — A*  M' 

The  world  represents  a  rare  and  sumptuous 
mankind  the  great  family  in  it;  an 4 
I,  the  mighty  Lord  and  Master  of  it. — Penn. 


A  NOBLE  ACT  NOBLY  REWARDED. 

The  burghers  of  Soleuse  had,  during  the 
warm  contests  for  the  imperial  throne,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  thereby  in- 
curred the  indignation  of  the  house  of  Austria- 
Duke  Leopold  advanced  with  a  powerful  army, 
besieged  their  town,  and  threatened  its  extirpa. 
tion.  A  violent  fall  of  rain  brought  on  a  sud- 
den inundation,  which,  besides  destroying  all 
the  stores,  engines,  and  implements  of  the  be- 
siegers, endangered  a  wooden  bridge  they  had 
constructed  for  the  sake  of  communication  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  camp.  The  duke 
had  posted  a  great  number  of  men  upon  it,  who, 
in  order  to  steady  it  against  the  impetuosity  of 
the  torrent,  had  loaded  it  with  great  heaps  of 
stones.  This  precaution,  however,  proved  in- 
effectual; the  bridge  gave  way,  ancl  the  men 
were  perishing  in»the  stream.  The  burghers, 
at  this  disastrous  moment,  forgot  their  enmity, 
took  to  their  boats,  and,  at  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  their  own  lives,  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
their  perishing  antagonists.  They  saved  the 
greatest  number  of  them,  fed  them,  cheered 
them,  and  sent  them  back  to  camp.  The  duke 
hereupon,  attended  by  thirty  knights,  came  to 
the  walls,  and  desired  to  be  admitted  on  friendly 
terms.  Ou  being  honorably  received,  he  granted 
a  banner  to  the  burghers  as  a  token  ot  perfect 
reconciliation,  and  declared  that  their  generosi- 
ty had  completely  vanquished  his  resentment. 
None  of  his  wars  ever  terminated  so  much  to 
his  advantage. 

MACHINERY  AND  HAND  LABOR. 

Not  such  a  great  while  ago  our  thread  was 
spun  between  the  thumb  and  the  finger,  and 
all  our  cloth  woven  in  the  clumsiest  of  hand- 
looms.  Now,  by  means  of  a  spinning-jenny 
and  weaving  machinery,  one  person  will  make 
as  much  as  two  hundred  yards  of  cloth  in  a 
day.  Before  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin, 
one  person  could  not  prepare  one  pound  of  cot- 
ton so  easily  as  he  can  now  prepare  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  Our  grandmothers  could  barely 
knit  one  pair  of  socks  in  a  day — now,  by  means 
of  a  machine,  one  little  girl  can  turn  out  a  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  knitted  materials  in  a  day. 
A  few  years  ago  we  are  told  it  took  seventeen 
men  to  make  a  complete  pin ;  now  the  machine 
is  fed  with  the  raw  material,  which  is  not 
touched  again  until  rolled  up  in  papers  of  pins. 
In  Providence,  R.  L,  there  is  to-day  a  machine 
that  takes  a  strip  of  metal  from  a  coil,  and  makes 
two  hundred  and  thirty  inches  of  delicate  chain 
out  of  it  in  a  day.  The  metals  are  no  longer 
worked  by  hand — a  slow  wearing  process ;  they 
are  shaved,  sawed,  bored  and  hammered,  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  accuracy,  as  much  as  if 
they  were  of  the  softest  pine. 

An  instrument  has  been  contrived  and  per- 
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fected,  of  exceedingly  delicate  powers,  which 
measures  the  operations  of  mind  itself — tells 
the  exact  time  it  takes  for  a  sensation  from  the 
finger  to  reach  the  brain — two-tenths  of  a  se- 
cond !  Go  into  a  certain  India  rubber  store  in 
New  York,  and  you  will  find  a  hundred  differ- 
ent articles  made  of  that  one  staple — only  a  few 
years  ago  good  for  nothing  but  to  rub  out 
marks,  and  furnish  active-jawed  young  per- 
sons something  to  chew.  As  wood  gives  out, 
coal  pits  are  found  everywhere.  We  begin  to 
fear  for  lights  with  which  to  illuminate  our 
homes,  and  make  all  things  cheerful,  when  lo ! 
oil  is  distilled  from  coal,  and  we  even  have 
streams  of  it  spouting  out  of  the  ground  for  us 
to  fill  our  lamps  with  !  Coal  tar,  once  regarded 
as  useless,  is  now  manufactured  into  many  dif- 
ferent mechanical  articles,  some  of  them  of 
great  value. 


STORY  OF  A  FIELD  MOUSE. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  foresight  of  a 
field  mouse  was  lately  brought  under  our  cog- 
nizance. A  person  clearing  the  garden-ground 
of  Mr.  Thompson,  Dalkeith,  came  upon  a 
growing  turnip,  which  he  pulled  up  by  the 
root.  Guess  his  astonishment  when  he  found 
that  the  turnip  was  completely  hollowed  out  as 
neatly  as  if  it  had.  been  done  by  the  chisel  of 
a  joiner,  and  the  interior  filled  with  large  gar- 
den beans.  The  work,  from  the  size  of  the 
hole  whence  the  inside  of  the  turnip  had  been 
extracted,  was  manifestly  that  of  a  mouse,  and 
the  object,  no  doubt,  of  filling  the  interior  with 
beans,  was  to  provide  against  hunger  in  the 
barren  winter  weather.  Near  the  place  where 
the  turnip  was  growing  there  were  several 
stalks  of  beans,  upon  which  some  pods  had 
been  left,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  cute 
mouse  had  helped  itself  to  these.  We  counted 
the  beans  in  the  turnip,  (a  small  one,)  and 
found  that  they  amounted  to  no  less  than  six 
dozen  and  two. — Scottish  Farmer. 


ITEMS. 

Hebrew  Monuments  and  the  Jews. — Certain  dis- 
cussions, says  a  Parisian  letter- writer,  at  the  Institut, 
relative  to  the  age  of  Hebrew  monuments,  have 
suggested  a  new  exploration  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
cities  of  Palestine.  M.  de  Sauley,  Abbe  Michon, 
and  M.  Saltzmann,  start  this  month  on  this  interest- 
ing expedition.  The  twenty  thousand  francs'  prize 
decreed  by  the  emperor  for  the  most  important  dis- 
covery in  science,  was  adjudged  by  the  Institut  to 
M.  Oppert,  a  Jew,  for  his  persevering  labors  and 
success  in  deciphering  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  camphor  which  comes  to 
Europe  and  America,  is  from  Japan  and  China.  It 
grows  abandantly,  however,  in  Borneo  and  Suma- 
tra. The  celebrated  French  chemist,  Raspail,  pro- 
poses it  as  a  panacea. 

Telescopes  are  now  advertised  for  sale  in  Lon- 
don, which  only  cost  twenty-five  dollars,  with  which 
double  stars  may  be  seen,  the  features  of  a  man 


distinguished  at  a  distance  of  five  miles,  shot  marl 
upon  a  target  two  miles,  and  the  figures  on 
church-clock  ten  miles. 

Ancient  amphitheatre — A  Roman  amphitheat! 

has  just  been  discovered  in  the  ancient  town  of  co  fi 

cordia,  about  a  mile  from  Portogruaro,  in  the  pro1  I 

ince  of  Venice.    Its  extent  has  not  yet  been  asce;  I 

tained,  but  the  walls  have  been  found  to  be  foi  $ 

feet  in  thickness.    At  a  depth  often  meters  fro  I 

the  surface  of  the  soil  a  helmet,  all  of  gold,  hi  «j 

been  found,  with  the  inscription,  "Legio  X — XXI  ,,' 

— Csesare  imperante  f-  also  a  beautiful  pedesta  " 

cast  in  bronze,  and  seven  feet  high,  with  the  i]  5. 

scription,"  Amulio  Tito  Concordiensi  honoris  caus  I 

Anno  X  Csesare  imperante and  a  sword  adorne  E 

with  precious  stones,  so  heavy  that  a  man  cann  \ 

raise  it  with  both  his  hands.    The  sword  probab  ^ 

belonged  to  the  statue  which  stood  on  the  pedeste  ■ 
but  which  has  not  yet  been  found. 

A  coin  two  thousand  years  old. — An  interestii  JD 
discovery  was  made  a  few  days  since  by  a  shephe^ 
in  a  wood  recently  cleared,  near  Etain  (Meuse).  "j 
is  a  coin  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  father  of  Alexand  "lf 
the  Great,  and  therefore  more  than  two  thousai1 
years  old.    It  is  in  gold,  and  weighs  eight  grain 
On  one  side  is  a  head  of  Apollo  crowned  with  laur< 
and  on  the  other  a  personage  in  a  car  drawn  by  tw 
horses.    Below  is  a  kind  of  vase,  on  which  is  tl 
word  philippou  in  Greek  characters.    Before  the  R<  ~ 
man  invasion  Greek  coins  were  current  among  tM 
Gauls. — Galignani. 

% 

The  exploration  of  Madagascar. — The  Madaga  y 
car  Company  has  despatched  an  exploring  missi(  y 
to  investigate  the  agricultural,  manufacturing  aij  ^ 
commercial  resources  of  that  magnificent  islan 
The  scientific  men  of  the  expedition  will  report  < 
the  capability  or  the  production  of  cotton,  cane,  ccj 
fee,  tobacco  and  indigo  ;  on  the  flora  and  fauna 
the  country ;  on  the  general  climate  and  hygien 
conditions  of  particular  districts ;  on  the  geoloj 
and  mineralogy  of  the  interior  ;  and  will  give  th< 
views  on  the  hydrography  and  topography  of  t.1 
island,  with  reference  to  commerce.    Such  is  t 
vast  field  for  the  investigation  of  the  explorers.  ^ 
committee  of  scientific  men,  employed  by  the  coi  $ 
pany,  has  provided  everything  necessary  for  t  ^ 
success  of  the  expedition.    Mr.  Lambert,  Fren 
commissioner,  an  old  resident  of  Madagascar,  hea  ^ 
the  party,  which  started  from  Marseilles,  to  pa: 
over  Egypt  and  Suez,  touch  at  Reunion,  and  rea 
Madagascar  early  in  July. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS.  j  Pric 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  no  essential  chan 
in  the  Flour  market.    Sales  of  fresh  ground  ext. 
family  at  $7  25  a  $7  50  per  bbl.    The  sales  to  t  m 
trade  range  from  $5  25  for  low  grade  superfine,  - 
to  $11  for  fancy  lots.    The  market  is  nearly  bare  (  U 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  meal.    The  former  is  wor 
$6  50  a  $6  62,  and  the  latter  $5  50. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  in  light  demand  and  rather  du 
Sales  of  3,000  bushels  fair  and  prime  Pennsylvan 
and  Southern  Red  at  $1  63  a  $1  65  per  bushel,  a: 
White  at  $1  70  a  $1  77.  Rye  commands  $1 
per  bushel.  Corn  is  rather  more  active,  with  sales  i 
new  yellow  at  $1  13  a  $1  15,  and  old  at  $1  25.  Oi 
continue  in  request  at  86  a  87  cents.  Last  sale 
Penna.  Barley  at  $1  35,  and  of  Malt  at  $1  62. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  scarce  and  in  demand 
$7  75  a  $8  00  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  in  demand 
$2  94  a  $3  00  per  bushel.  Small  sales  of  Flaxso 
at  $3  15  per  bushel. 

I* 
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BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE* 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

lC0I!,his  Institution  is  located  in  the  northern  limits  of 
Htleboro',  Middletown  Township,  Bucks  County, 
nna.,— a  rural  district  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
alth  fulness.    It  is  in  daily  communication  with 
iladelphia. 

The  Fall  and  Winter  Term  for  1863—64, 
11  open  10th  mo.  1st,  1863,  and  continue  in  Ses 
n  28  weeks.    Pupils  received  at  any  time  during 
Term. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  thorough  and  com- 
te,  and  embraces  all  the  elementary  and  higher 
inches  of  an 
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English,  Classical  and  Mathematical 

ucation.  Superior  facilities  afforded  for  instruc- 
n  in  the  French  language. 

For  Terms  and  other  details  see  Circular,  which 
iy  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals, 
tleboro'  P.  0.,  Pa.  ;  at  the  Drug  store  of  E.  Par- 
fa,  Cor.  8th  and  Arch  Sts.  ;  or  at  the  office  of  the 
ntelligencer,"  N.  W.  Cor.  10th  and  Arch  Philada. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME, 
3mo.  15 — eow.  6m.  Principals. 


STOVE  STORE. 
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The  subscriber  would  respectfully  inform  his 
ends  and  the  public  generally,  that  he  keeps  con- 
ntly  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  the  very  best 
ia?aj  fcterns  of  Stoves  made  in  Philadelphia. 
The  William  Penn. 
"    Noble  Cook. 
"  Lehigh. 
"  Niagara. 

"    Challenge  Complete. 
"  Governor. 

"    United  States  Complete,  &c. 
Are  amongst  his  variety  of  First  Class  Gas  Burn- 
Cooking  Stoves. 
Also,  Silver's  Patent  Gas  Burning  Parlor,  Chamber 
d  Store  Stoves,  various  sizes, 
so,  The  National  Range. 
■    Globe,  do. 
#    Philada.,  do. 
Also,  Heaters  and  Furnaces,  Fireboard  Stoves, 
Sitings  for  Repairs, 
fob  Work  promptly  attended  to. 
?rices  moderate. 

WILLIAM  STILL, 
No.  107  North  5th  St. 
11  LOth  mo.  31—3  mos. 
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LOAKS  AND  MANTLES, 

PR  AIDED  CLOAKS. 
PLAIN  CLOAKS. 
ORDERED  CLOAKS. 
SILK  MANTLES. 
AMERICAN  CLOAKINGS. 
FRENCH  CLOAKINGS. 
FINE  CASSIMERES. 
DRESS  GOODS. 
BOYS'  FINE  CLOTHING. 
COOPER  &  CONRAD, 
S.  E.  cor      Ninth  and  Market  Sts. 
34, 1863—1  jr 


m  A  MEDIUM-SIZED  HOUSE  with  all  the 
HHL    modern  conveniences 


Its  location  gives  it  superior  advantages  for  LIGHT 
AND  VENTILATION  in  summer.    Its  structure  is 
especially  designed  for  the  HEALTH,  COMFORT 
and  EASE  of  its  occupants  at  all  seasons. 
Inquire  at 

No.  1312  CHERRY  ST. 

llmo.  21 — lmo. 


TO 


BOOKSELLERS 


DEALERS  IN  FANCY  GOODS. 


The  subscribers  have  on  hand,  and  are  constantly 
receiving  from  the  Publishers,  large  quantities  of 

SCHOOL  BOOKS 

of  the  latest  editions,  which  they  offer  to  dealers  ia 
quantities  at  low  prices  for  casht  also 

PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUMS 

of  100  different  styles. 

JWIEHH1ME  IBIKIMKS 

in  great  variety. 

COLORED  AND  PLAIN  TOY  BOOKS, 

40  or  50  different  kinds,  including  all  the  New  Game3. 

Alphabet  Blocks  and  Cards, 

COLORED  AND  PLAIN. 

in  great  variety,  small  and  large,  with  all  the  new 
kinds. 

We  have  the  largest  variety  of 

GAMES,  PUZZLES  and  PAPER  DOLLS 

in  the  city ;  we  will  send  sample  lots  of  5,  10  and 
$15  each,  on  receipt  of  the  money  by  mail,  and  Will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfaction. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS, 

a  series  of  12  Cards,  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  in 
a  handsome  envelope,  suitable  for  Albums  or  Reward 
Cards ;  a  sample  sent  to  dealers,  by  mail,  on  receipt 
of  35  cents.    Price  $4.00  per  dozen  packs ;  50  cents 

6  3  T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL  k  CO., 

17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street,  Phila. 
10th  mo.  nth- tf. 
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8TBPHEN  COX. 


ALFRED  SNYDER. 


STEPHEN  COX  &  CO., 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

FOB  THE  SALE  OF 

Flour,  Grain,  Seeds,  Potatoes,  Beans,  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Fruits, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 
j$0.  236  WORTH  WHARVES, 


Wm.  Neal, 
loaoo  Jeans  &  Co., 
Drexel  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
fiudd  A  Comly, 
3eo.  Keck, 

4m  25  '63— ly 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WOULD  REFER  WITH  PERMISSION  TO 

Philadelphia.  Peter  Sherman,  Philadelphia. 


Sharpless  &  Siter, 
George  Quimby,  New  York. 
Ward  &  Brother,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Dare,  Sproston  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


Chesterfield  Boarding  School  for  Young 
men  and  Boys, 

Situated  on  the  Crosswicks  Road,  about  three 
miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Forty-seventh  (47)  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  16th  of  Eleventh  month,  1863, 
and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $r0,  one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  iddle  of  the  session.  For  further  par- 
ticulars ad  ss. 


Henry  W.  Ridgway,  Crosswicks  P.  0. 


10th  mo.  *0— 3m. 


Burlington  co.,  N.  J. 


OF 

WHOLESALE  BUYERS, 

IS  CALLED  TO  THE 

LARGE  STOCK 

,  OF 

SCHOOL  BOOKS 

AND 

STATIONERY, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHEKS 

AND 

WHOLESALE  BOOKSELLERS, 

Nos.l7andl9  South  Sixth  Street, 

(Second  Floor,) 

PHILADELPHIA. 


COFFEE  and  COAL  OIL  LAMI 

A  superior  article  of  Coffee  at  20  and  25  cents 
lb.  Also,  Coal  Oil  Lamps,  to  burn  without  chimn< 
for  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  the  Agency,  No. 
North  Fourth  Street. 

1st  mo.  2d,  1863.  GEORGE  CHANDLEE 


FRIENDS'  BOOKS 


PUBLISHED  BY 

T,  ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO 
17  &  19  South  Sixth  Street, 

And  for  sale  at  the  N.  W.  cor.  10th  and  Ar 

PHILADELPHIA. 

J^g^  Any  of  the  following  Works  will  be  sent  by 
pre-paid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  either  in  mo 
or  postage  stamps. 

Memoir  of  Jacob  Hitter.  18mo.,  cloth.  Pi 
20  cts. 

Paper  Juveniles,  in  six  varieties,  each  per  dor 
Price  60  cts. 

A  Fable  of  Faith,  paper.  Price  3  cts. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  RELIGIOUS  SXJi 
JECTS  between  a  Father  and  his  two  Sons ; 
which  are  added  Familiar  Dialogues  on  the  Chi 
tian  Ministry  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Sami 
M.  Janney.    18mo.  252  pages.  Price  60  cts. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  FOX.  By  Samuel 
Janney.  12mo.  599  pages.  Price,  sheep,  $1  ( 
cloth,  88  cts. 

A  DAILY  SCRIPTURAL  WATCHWOI 
AND  GOSPEL  PROMISE.  Compiled  by  Ji 
Johnson.    16mo.  238  pages.  Price,  cloth,  25  cte 

CONVERSATIONS  AND  DISCUSSIOI 
OF  THOMAS  STORY.  Compiled  by 
thaniel  Richardson.  12mo.  350  pp.  Price,  she 
$1  00. 


FRONDS' 

FOR  THE   YEAR  1864 

BEING    BISSEXTILE  OR  LEAP  YEAR. 

CONTAINING 

The  Rising,  Setting,  Southing,  Places  and  Eclip* 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  the  Phases  and  Age  of  th< 
Moon  ;  the  Rising,  Setting,  and  Southing  of  the 
most  conspicuous  Planets  and  fixed  Stars; 
Equation  of  time  ;  the  Sun's  Declination; 

Planets'  Places  in  right  Ascension  and  Declinatio 
the  Time  of  High  Water  at  Philadelphia,  etc. 

Also  an  account  of  the  times  and  places  of  hold! 
the  Meetings  of  Friends  on  the  Continent  of  Amerii 

Astronomical  Calculations  for  the  40th  degree  of  Nw 
Latitude,  and  adapted  to  the  Meridians  of 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Cincinna 

BY  JOSEPH  FOULKE,  M.  D., 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Buckingham  Post  Office,  Buck's  Co.,  Pa. 
ORDERS  SOLICITED  BY  THE  PUBLISHERS, 
T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO., 
17  and  19  SoathS  ixth  St.,  hiladelpbia. 
llmo.  14,  1863— tf. 
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UtpiTRY  MARSHALL'S  PINE  TREE  TAR 
DROPS, 


S3, 


For  the  alleviation  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Tickling  or  Soreness  of  the  Throat. 
They  are  quite  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  very  effec- 
al.  Neatly  put  up  in  Sliding  Cases,  convenient 
for  the  pocket,  and  sold  at  15  and  25  cents  per  Box 
by  the  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  generally, 
llrao.  28,  1863— tf. 


CO 


per 


FOR  SALE. 

At  Clarksboro'  Gloucester  co.,N.  J.,  a  valuable 
farm  of  80  acres  with  good  buildings,  meadow, 
ftream  of  water,  timber,  &c,  situated  on  the  Glou- 
cester and  Salem  Turnpike,  five  miles  bolow  Wood- 
bury. 

For  particulars  enquire  of  William  Haines,  "  Ce- 
dar Lawn  Farm,"  near  Clarksboro,  or  of 

THOS.  P.  MARSHALL 


Trenton, 


N. 


J. 


llmo.  28,  1863— tf. 
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THOMPSON  SH0URD3, 
CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

Shop  No.  243  Perry  street, 

Between  Race  and  Vine  and  Thirteenth  &  Broad  Sts 
Residence  No.  924  Cherry  St. 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
10th  mo.  24 — 3  mos. 


FOR  A  NEW  YEAR  S  GIFT  SELECT 

from  our  Ivory,  India  Rubber  and  other  styles  of 
Table  and  Tea  Knives,  Carvers  and  Steels,  Clothes 
Wringers,  Carpet  Sweepers,  Nut  Picks,  Nut  Crackers, 
Children's  Knives  and  Forks,  Children's  Set  of  Ivory 
Handle  Knives,  with  small  plated  Forks  and  Spoons, 
Patent  Tool  Handles  (with  twenty  small  tools  in 
them),  fine  Pocket  Knives,  Set  of  Iron  Parlor  and 
Kitchen  Furniture,  Waiters,  Spice  and  Cake  Boxes, 
Plated  Spoons,  Forks  and  Butter  Knives,  Patent 
ABh  Siff ers,  and  a  variety  of  other  useful  and  dura- 
ble Hardware  and  Cutlery,  for  sale  by 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW, 
No.  835  (Eight  thirty-five)  Market  st.,  below  9th. 

HAPPINESS  IN  THE  KITCHEN  MAT 

be  promoted  by  purchasing  a  Patent  Clothes  Wringer 
— which,  while  lessening  the  labors  of  wash-day, 
will  diminish  the  wear  and  tear  of  your  clothing. 
For  sale  by. 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW, 
No.  835  (Eight  Thirty- five)  Market  St.,  below  9th. 
5mo.  3,  1863—  ly. 


FOR  SALE. 

That  well  known  Institution,  Eaton  Academy, 
with  School  Fixtures  and  7£  acres  of  prime  land  in 
the  thriving  Borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central 
Railroad.  The  building  is  of  brick,  large  and  sub- 
stantial, four  stories  high,  and  most  desirably  lo- 
cated.   Apply  to 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER, 
Principal  and  Proprietor,  thereon, 
or  to  B.  F.  Glenn,  Real  Estate  Agent, 
123  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia, 
or  Duncan  M.  Mitcheson, 
12mo.  19,  1863.  530  Walnut  Street. 


FOULKE'S 
Friends'  Pocket  Almanac, 

AND 

FOULEE'S 

Friends'  Almanac 

FOR   THE  TEAR  1864, 
Are  now  ready. 
PUBLISHED  BY 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO,, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  valuable  Store  Property  with  Fixtures  and 
light  Stock,  Dwelling  House  and  three-fourths 
ot  an  acre  of  land,  at  Berkley,  Gloucester  County, 
N.  J.,  18  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Possession  immediately. 
Address  WILLIAM' HAINES,  Clarksboro,  N.J. 
12  mo.  26,  1863— 4t. 


W]Vf.  HEA.COCK, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  UNDERTAKER, 
No.  18  N.  Ninth  Street, West  Side,Philada. 

:  Constantly  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished 
on  the  most  accommodating  terms. 

n^Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest  notice.'^ 
Lota,  Half  Lots,  and  Single  Graves,  In  all  the  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale. 
5m.  23,  '63—1  yr.  m 
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Pairville,    Chester   County,  Pennsylvania, 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

The  winter  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  for 
the  reception  of  pupils  on  2d  day,  (Monday)  26th,  of 
10th  mo.  (Oct.)  1863,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  expressly  for 
Boarding  School  purposes,  and  on  the  most  approved 
plan. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches 
of  a  thorough  English  and  Classical  Education,  to- 
gether with  French,  Music  and  Drawing. 

TERMS.— For  Boarding,  and  Tuition  in  the  English 
branches,  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  per  Ses- 
sion, $65. 

For  circulars  address,  JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS, 

Proprietor  and  Principal. 
Scholastic  Department. 
ROBERT  CHALFANT,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
JACOB  W.  HARVEY, 
JOSEPH  H.  CLOUD, 
ELEANOR A  HENDERSON 
ANOCE  MENDENHALL. 
9th  mo.  26,  2  mos. 


|  Assi 


Assistant  Teachers. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE, 
MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

No.  516  ARCH  fet. 

Have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to 
have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good  style  and 
at  moderate  prices. 

Particular    Attention   given  to  Making 
FRIENDS'  CLOTHING. 
9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 


TIBER  &  TOWATSEffI>, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
No.  110  West  Lombard  Street, 

LEWIS  TUDER,  >  ^ 

SAMUEL  TOWNSEND.J  j 

Dealers  in   Flour,   Grain,   Seeds,  Lard,  Butter, 
Cheese,  Apples,  Eggs,  Poultry,  and  Country 
produce  generally.  Consigments 
solicited,  and  prompt 
returns  made. 

REFERENCES. 

J.  &.  M.  Saunders,  Philadelphia. 

H.  H.  Lippincott  &  Trotter,  Philadelphia. 

Stephen  Cox,  Philadelphia. 

Willis  Eooth,  Esq.,  Pittsburg. 

Willits  &  Co.,  New  York. 

W.  H.  Macy,  New  York. 

Evans  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hon.  H.  J.  Jewett,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

8mo.  1st,  '63— ly. 


MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES, 

VISITING  AND  WEDDING  CARDS 

WRITTEN  BY 

THOS.  W.  MOORE,  Penman, 
At  Crittenden's  Philadelphia  Commercial  College, 

N.  B.  corner  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
3d  mo.  14th,  1863— ly 


PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUMS, 

CARTES  J3E  VISITS, 

MISCELLANEOUS  &  FRIENDS'  BOOKS, 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

Iff.  W.  corner  of  lOtli  and  Arch  Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PHOTOGRAPH  CARTES  DE  VISITEofGeo. 
Fox,  Elias  Hicks,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Lncretia 
Mott,  Samuel  M.  Janney,  and  other  Friends, 

for  sale.    Price  per  mail  $0  15 

ALSO, 

ESSAY  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES"^  PEACE. 

Price  per  mail   6 

MEMOIR  OF  THOS.  ELLWOOD   15 

JANNEY'S  HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS   1  25 

STORY'S  CONVERSATIONS  ON  RELIGIOUS 

SUBJECTS   1  06 

MICHENER'S  RETROSPECT  OF  EARLY 

QUAKERISM   1  75 

DAILY  SCRIPTURAL  WATCHWORD   25 

FRIENDS'-  ALMANAC  FOR  1864   6 


WM.  HEACOCK, 
FURNITURE  WAREROOMSj 

NO.  18  NORTH  NINTH  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Furniture  made  to  order,  repaired,  varnished 
and  upholstered.    Matrasses  made  and  repaired. 

Removals  and  Packing  of  Furniture  carefully 
attended  to. 

2  mo.  24,  1863.— 1  yr. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCE]^ 

ADVERTISEMENTS  RECEIVED 

AT 

N.  W.  corner  of  Tenth  and  Arch 
OR 

1?  and  19  South  Sixth  Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

And  which  should  be  sent  in  on  Second-day  of 
each  week  to  insure  insertion  in  the  next  issue. 

Bate  of  Charges  per  square  of  tenth  lines  or  less. 

One  Square  one  year  $ 8  00 

"       "      six  months   5  00 

"       "      three  months   3  00 

"       "      two  months   2  50 

"      one  month   1  50 

"       "      two  insertions   1  00 

"       "      one  insertion   50 

Three  squares  and  over  and  not  less  than  for 
three  months,  5  per  cent  discount ;  six  squares  and 
over  and  not  less  than  for  two  months,  10  per  cent 
discount.    Payment  made  in  advance  at 

N.  W.  corner  of  10th  and  Arch  Sts. 
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this  famous  creed  received  the  finishing  touch, 
by  a  second  council  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Bishops,  met  in  Constantinople  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  in  the 
year  381* — which  was  thenceforward  taken 
and  deemed  to  be  orthodox.  Whatever  may  be 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  term  orthodoxy,  in 
the  case  before  us,  it  plainly  exhibits  a  system 
of  religious  opinions,  supported  and  imposed  on 
others  by  power.  The  practical  operation  of 
the  spirit  of  orthodoxy,  has  afforded  unequiv- 
ocal proofs  of  the  correctness  of  this  definition. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  human  comfort  and  human  life  that  this 
spirit  of  orthodoxy  has  destroyed  in  the  world, 
through  the  ages  that  are  past.  The  humane 
mind  sickens  at  a  review  of  the  bloody  spec- 
tacle produced  by  the  most  cruel  malignity  of 
which  the  heart  of  man  is  capable,  under  the 
guise  of  religious  zeal.  Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  or  pretensions  of  this  orthodox  creed, 
we  are  sure  it  has  no  necessary  connexion  with 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  breathes  "  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men/'  leaving  all,  as  it 
respects  private  judgment,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  feelings,  answerable  to  Him  only 
who  sees  in  "secret,  and  who  will  reward 
openly."  The  formation  of  any  creed,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  may  be  harmless  ;  but  its 
substitution  in  the  place  of  the  gospel,  or  its 
imposition  on  others  who  have  the  same  un- 


EXTRACTS  PROM  COCKBURN'S  REVIEW. 
(Continued  from  page  675.) 

In  the  progress  of  individual  aggrandize- 
ment and  conflicting  interests  for  the  attain- 
ment of  power,  the  rulers  of  the  church 
became  involved  in  contentions  and  divisions 
respecting  opinions  and  doctrines  which  greatly 
disturbed  the  public  repose,  while  their  only 
object  was  to  promote  private  interest,  by  the 
establishment  of  particular  dogmas.  To  allay 
these  feuds  and  contentions,  and  perhaps,  with 
political  views  to  consolidate  his  own  power 
through  the  agency  of  the  church,  Constantine, 
the  Roman  Emperor,  convened  a  general  Coun- 
cil of  Bishops  at  Nice,  in  the  year  325,*  whose 
deliberations  on  the  existing  controversies  in 
the  church  resulted  in  the  formation  of  what 
has  been  called  the  formation  of  the  Nicene  or 
Athanasian  Creed.  This  creed,  which  sprung 
from  contentions,  appearing  to  be  gratifying  to 
the  greater  number  of  church  rulers,  and  who 
of  consequence  had  the  most  influence  and 
power  over  the  people,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor,  and  enforced  by  law;  but  was  after- 
wards annulled,  and  opposite  views  counten- 
anced and  supported,  both  by  Constantine  and 
his  successors.  Both  the  supporters  and  op- 
posers  of  this  creed,  appear  to  have  acted  on 
the  principle  of  coercion,  enforcing  by  pains 
and  penalties  their  prevailing  views.  After 
much  contention  and  persecution  on  both  sides, 


*  Mosheim.  p.  217,  vol.  i. 


*  Mosheim,  p.  224,  vol.  i. 
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alienable  right  to  judge  for  themselves,  as  those 
who  made  it,  appears  to  he  impious  and  unjust, 
Impious,  in  setting  up  an  image  of  human  con- 
ception, to  limit  the  unfoldings  of  the  Divine 
spirit;  unjust,  in  violating  every  obligation 
arising  from  the  equality  of  our  common 
nature.  The  exhibition  of  a  creed  as  a  popu- 
lar centre  of  voluntary  union  in  particular 
societies,  may  be  admissible,  on  the  ground  of 
human  policy;  but  it  has  no  countenance  or 
foundation  in  the  gospel,  which  consists  "not 
in  word  only,  but  in  power." 

That  there  were  many  good  and  piously  dis- 
posed men,  both  in  the  Councils  of  Nice  and 
Constantinople,  who  framed  and  sanctioned 
this  orthodox  creed,  will  readily  be  admitted 
by  every  liberal  mind ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the 
active  and  prevailing  part,  took  a  direction 
under  the  influence  of  selfish  views,  in  con- 
formity with  human  policy.  •  The  super- 
structure of  political  Christianity,  raised  on  the 
basis  of  this  orthodox  creed,  during  what  has 
not  inaptly  been  called  the  dark  ages,  appears 
to  have  had  the  most  appalling  and  paralyzing 
effects  on  the  interests  of  human  society — all 
the  energies  of  the  buman  mind  seem  to  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  vortex  of  a  gloomy  super- 
stition, as  weak  and  unavailing  to  man,  as  the 
controllers  of  this  potent  engine  were  despotic 
and  cruel.  But  although  the  interests  of 
humanity  were  widely  poured  out,  as  a  con- 
tinued libation  to  the  superstition  of  the  mixed 
despotism  of  church  and  state,  there  was  al- 
ways a  remnant  of  worshippers  of  the  true 
God  in  every  age,  scattered  up  and  down, 
whose  example  tended  to  preserve  some  sense 
of  true  piety  and  virtue  in  their  different 
vicinities. 

The  true  church  for  many  ages  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  wilderness,  or  hid  from  pub- 
lic view  by  the  gaudy  pageantry  and  ostenta- 
tious exhibition  of  human  contrivances  which 
attracted  and  absorbed  the  devotional  powers 
of  the  mind  of  man — many  who  might  bow  as 
in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  were  nevertheless  up- 
right and  sincere  in  heart,  although  the  under- 
standing might  be  veiled  by  the  superstitions 
which  surrounded  them.  The  obscuring  veil 
of  human  tradition  could  not  wholly  prevent 
the  secret  operations  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
mind  of  man.  Numerous  individuals  and 
whole  societies  were  often  raised  up  to  bear, 
more  or  less,  clear  testimonies  to  the  spiritual 
virtues  of  Divine  truth.  The  Beggards,  Lol- 
lards, Waldenses,  and  other  descriptions  of 
communities,  through  many  dark  ages,  bore  in 
their  practice  a  light  of  truth,  which  all  the 
violence  of  their  persecutors  could  not  extin- 
guish. This  light  continued  to  shine,  until  a 
considerable  reformation  was  produced  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Luther,  Zuingle,  Calvin,  Wickliff, 


and  Knox,  who  greatly  contributed  to  brea 
the  yoke  of  Papal  supremacy;  and,  as  pioneen 
opened  the  way  for  the  advancement  of  pure 
views  and  a  more  correct  practice  of  gospe 
truth.  The  Protestant  and  Reformed  churche 
by  degrees  excited  general  attention,  an< 
awakened  the  human  mind  to  deep  considera 
tion,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  existing 
religious  ceremonies  and  practices.  The  dea( 
weight  of  superstitious  oppression  was  felt  ai 
a  grievous  encumbrance,  and  new  modification 
of  religious  ceremony  took  place  in  differen 
parts,  according  as  the  light  of  reformatioi 
progressed.  As  the  fascinating,  deceptive,  anc 
mysterious  exhibition  of  idolatrous  worshij 
came  to  be  superseded  by  simpler  and  more 
rational  forms,  the  public  mind  began  to  ques 
tion  the  authority  of  tradition ;  and  amidst  the 
variety  of  conflicting  opinions,  by  degrees  the 
light  of  truth  came  to  be  more  fully  elicitec 
and  generally  understood,  both  in  regard  to 
Christian  principle  and  practice.  In  looking! 
through  the  gloomy  vista  of  the  dark  ages,  in 
which  so  many  generations  of  men  groped  their 
way,  embosomed  in  the  clouds  of  bewildering 
superstition,  the  philanthropic  mind  hails  with 
complacent  joy  the  rising  dawn  of  the  light  of 
reformation,  shedding  its  radiance  on  the  in- 
terests of  man  ;  but  must  perceive  with  deep 
regret  the  light  of  truth  too  often  interrupted 
by  some  of  the  reformers  rebuilding  again 
those  things  that  were  destroyed.  New  modi- 
fications of  external  ceremony  and  controversial 
speculations  respecting  doctrinal  views  appear 
to  have  embraced  too  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  Reformed  churches,  and  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  spirit,  which  alone  pro- 
duces Christian  charity  and  practical  piety. 
Reformation  in  several  national  churches  pro- 
duced a  change  in  trfb  public  mind  respecting 
the  externals  of  religion,  without-  producing 
the  desirable  effects  of  the  Divine  spirit,  char- 
ity, love,  and  affectionate  regard  for  one  an- 
other. The  strenuous  reformers  of  one  church 
disputed  and  contended  with,  and  even  perse- 
cuted those  of  other  churches;  plainly  evinc- 
ing that  their  kingdom  was  too  much  of  this 
world — afraid  or  ashamed  to  own  the  unfoldings 
of  the  spirit  of  truth  in  their  own  minds,  the 
first  reformers  sought  a  foundation  and  a  de- 
fence in  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
placing  confidence  in  the  interpretations  of 
Scripture  by  those  Fathers,*  without  coming  to 
the  evidences  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  reforma- 
tion in  themselves,  or  even  trusting  to  the  ex- 
press letter  of  Scripture  for  their  rule,  without 
the  glosses  of  antiquity,  which  had  no  proper 
bearing  on  the  question  of  reformation  in 
modern  times.  Hence,  the  great  variety  of 
conflicting  opinions  which  marked  the  progress 


fr 


*Hurd  on  the  Prophecies,  Sermon  12th,  page  350. 
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of  the  Reformed  churches,  and  so  much  dis- 
turbed the  public  mind.  Opinions  springing 
from  the  opinions  of  others  became  a  fruitful 
source  of  controversy,  and  diverted  the  mind 
from  a  proper  inquiry  into  the  origin  or  true 
ground  of  religious  principle  and  its  abuse. 
All  the  controversy  of  learned  churchmen  for 
several  ages  only  produced  an  alteration  in  the 
exterior  appearance  of  religious  ceremony,  and 
rebuilt  their  particular  churches  on  the  basis 
of  the  ancient  orthodox  creed.  The  Reformed 
National  churches  settling  again  on  the  old 
foundation,  and  adhering  to  the  old  root  of 
orthodoxy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  same 
superstructure  of  political  Christianity,  com- 
posed of  other  objects  and  forms  should  be 
raised,  and  the  same  fruits  of  penal  coercion 
brought  forth,  to  bear  upon  those  they  denom- 
inated nonconformists.  A  gradation  in  the 
^[development  and  fulfilment  of  events  is  perhaps 
[best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  in- 
terest of  human  society.  In  the  unfoldings  of 
an  all- wise  Providence,  the  general  reformation 
from  the  gross  darkness  of  ecclesiastical  super- 
stition was  a  great  object  attained.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  was  excited,  and  light  became  grad- 
ually diffused  on  the  religious  and  moral  state 
of  man.  However,  the  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical powers  of  the  earth  combined  to  estab- 
lish the  channels  of  their  own  interest,  and 
consolidate  their  power  over  the  rights  of  the 
people,  the  light  of  reformation  was  spread  too 
wide,  and  risen  too  high,  ever  to  become  wholly 
extinguished.  If  it  was  repressed  in  one 
nation  or  district,  it  arose  with  more  brightness 
and  lustre  in  some  other  nation  or  district, 
where  Divine  Providence  opened  a  way  for  it. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  BRILLIANT  SUNSET  AFTER  A  STORM. 

The  impression  of  a  scene,  glorious  in  its 
beauty,  that  was  witnessed  a  few  years  ago  is  so 
vivid  at  the  present  moment,  that  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  attempt  its  description,  and  also  to 
give  some  of  the  attendant  circumstances, 
which  no  doubt  contributed  to  make  the  scene 
an  impressively  touching  one,  especially  to  those 
whose  feelings  were  most  intimately  interested. 

Some  Friends  from  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  went  on  a  mission  of  G-ospel  love 
through  a  part  of  New  York  State,  and  in 
their  journeyings,  came  to  the  City  of  Hudson, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  by  A.  M.  and 
family.  Next  day,  being  First-day,  they  at- 
tended meeting  at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  in 
the  morning,  intending  in  the  afternoon,  in 
company  with  several  other  Friends  to  cross 
over  to  Athens,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hud- 
eon  River,  an  appointment  having  been  previ- 
ously made  for  a  meeting  there,  at  their  re- 
quest. The  morning  had  been  clear,  but 
about  the  time  of  crossing,  a  storm  of  wind 


came  down  upon  the  waters  as  in  olden  ti^ne, 
and  when  our  little  company  reached  the 
mighty  Hudson,  the  waves  rolled  high,  threat- 
ening to  overwhelm  whatever  might  be  com- 
mitted to  their  mercy.  There  was  no  way  of 
crossing  except  in  an  old  horse-boat  or  a  little 
skiff;  the  owner  of  the  horse-boat  refused  to  ven- 
ture, thus  there  was  only  the  alternative  to  em- 
bark in  the  little  row-boat,  or  fail  to  fulfil  our 
engagement.  Here  was  a  trial  of  our  faith. 
After  a  time  of  solemn  quiet,  as  we  stood  to- 
gether on  a  balcony  overlooking  the  rapidly 
rushing  river,  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  a  propo- 
sition was  made  that  those  only  should  go,  who 
felt  an  obligation,  and  who  were  therefore  will- 
ing to  abide  the  result.  Nine  of  the  party  of 
twelve,  seated  themselves  in  the  frail  bark, 
which  left  its  moorings  watched  with  anxious 
solicitude  by  those  who  staid  behind,  who,  as 
they  saw  each  swelling  wave  surge,  and  then 
apparently  engulf  the  little  craft  that  held  so 
many  lives,  would  exclaim  "  they  are  gone 
now  V  But  He,  whose  everlasting  arms  are 
underneath  the  great  deep,  brought  all  safe  to 
shore,  where  a  carriage  was  in  waiting  for  us 

The  meeting  house  was  filled,  and  many 
could  not  get  in.  The  company  was  composed 
mostly  of  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  very  few 
Friends  residing  in  the  place.  But  very  soon 
a  holy  solemnity  covered  us,  and  truly  we  were 
favored  as  "  with  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ."  After  which  there  was  a 
season  of  solemn  quiet,  and  the  meeting  closed. 

At  this  juncture,  some  dark  clouds  arose 
and  gathered  blackness,  until  they  overspread 
the  Heavens.  The  lightning  flashed,  the 
thunder  rolled  peal  after  peal,  and  very  soon 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Our  company  reached 
a  Friend's  house  just  in  time  to  escape  the 
storm  and  partake  of  a  refreshing  repast  that 
had  been  kindly  provided  for  us.  By  this 
time  the  storm  was  over,  and  on  reaching  the 
river  to  recross,  a  scene  of  sublime  grandeur 
was  presented  to  our  view,  seldom  equalled. 

The  waters  had  settled  into  a  perfect  calm, 
and  lay  like  a  clear  mirror.  The  sun  was  just 
sinking  behind  the  grand  range  of  mountains 
which  beautify  that  immediate  neighborhood, 
tinting  their  tops  with  gold,  and  gilding  the 
clouds  which  yet  lingered,  as  if  loath  to  leave 
a  scene  of  such  splendor.  The  fields  on  the 
opposite  hills  were  clothed  in  beautiful  rich 
verdure,  and  the  reflection  of  the  clouds  rest- 
ing on  the  still  surface  of  the  water,  added  yet 
another  feature  to  the  beautiful  picture  which 
lay  stretched  out  before  us. 

Amid  all  this  beauty  we  took  our  seats  in 
our  little  boat,  and  our  return  ride  was  as  full 
of  pure  enjoyment,  as  before  it  had  been  peril- 
ous. Silent  gratitude  was  the  prevailing  feeling 
among  our  little  band,  broken  now  and  then  by 
the  utterance  M  how  beautiful — how  gloriously 
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grand."  As  we  neared  the  shore  we  felt  that  our 
afternoon's  experience  enabled  us  to  say,  ?  It  is 
good  to  trust  in  the  Lord,"  and  we  took  with  us 
to  our  different  homes,  a  remembrance  that  will 
scarcely  be  effaced  while  ability  remains  to 
commemorate  the  goodness  of  a  merciful  Care- 
taker. One  of  the  Company. 
12th  mo.  1863. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GOVERNMENT  REQUISITIONS. 

In  some  of  the  essays  on  this  subject  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  the  writers 
appear  to  lament  that  any  thing  should  have 
been  published  tending  to  lessen  the  obligation 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  should 
feel  to  uphold  the  discipline  in  relation  to  their 
testimony  against  war. 

Truth  rarely  suffers  by  a  free  and  candid  ex- 
amination, and  a  mind  that  is  properly  balanced 
will  remain  undisturbed  by  the  sophistry  of 
false  reasoning,  and  will  settle  down  again  in 
its  original  conviction. 

This  we  believe  will  be  found  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  sub- 
ject of  government  requisitions.  And  notwith- 
standing an  energetic  effort  has  been  made  to 
shake  the  ground  on  which  our  Society  has  stood 
on  this  point,  so  far  as  there  has  been  an  op- 
portunity for  a  comparison  of  views  in  any 
official  capacity,  all  branches  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  still  look  upon  the  voluntary  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  an  exemption  from 
military  service  demanded  by  the  government, 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  Society's  testimony 
againsf  war.  It  is  contended  that  this  view, 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  Society  is  the 
result  of  an  argument.  Can  there  be  no  con- 
victions of  Truth  on  the  mind  other  than  such 
as  may  be  considered  to  be  fundamental  ?  Can- 
not the  mind  of  Truth  be  sought  for  and  ob- 
tained as  to  the  mode  by  which  a  principle 
may  be  upheld  to  a  gainsaying  world?  Evi- 
dently so.  "  A  good  man's  ways  are  ordered 
of  the  Lord."  This  view,  though  not  received 
and  adopted  by  the  world,  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  pro- 
fess at  least  to  move  under  the  teachings  of 
the  spirit  of  Truth,  not  only  in  giving  forth 
the  abstract  doctrines  of  the  Society,  but  in 
the  more  important  concern  of  the  advance- 
ment of  practical  righteousness.  To  this  end, 
they  have  at  various  periods  adopted  certain 
articles  of  discipline,  as  to  them  best  wisdom 
seemed  to  direct,  and  not  as  the  result  of  an 
argument,. but  from  a  feeling  sense  of  its  be- 
ing right  in  the  Divine  sight.  And  in  this 
view  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Society 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  so  changed  its  discipline  as 
that  at  one  period  its  provisions  have  conflict- 
ed with  those  of  another.  It  is  true  that 
changes  have  been  made,  but  these,  it  is  be- 


lieved, have  been  in  accordance  with  further 
openings  of  the  same  divine  light,  and  with 
the  great  objects  originally  in  view  and  not 
antagonistic  to  them,  but  suited  to  the  chang- 
ed conditions  of  Society  in  the  different 
periods  of  its  existence. 

Assuming  therefore  that  the  mode  and 
manner  of  upholding  a  testimony  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  "result  of  an  argument,"  but  may  be 
equally  the  mind  of  Truth  as  the  testimony 
itself,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  foundation 
laid  by  N.  R.  is  not  on  a  stable  basis;  and 
when  compared  with  the  life-long  feeling  sense 
of  the  Society,  must  be  shorn  of  its  tendency 
to  weaken  our  position  on  this  important  testi- 
mony, in  this  eventful  period  of  the  world's 
history. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  FREEDMEN  AT  ARLINGTON. 

Let  us  visit  the  "  Contrabands."  They  are 
no  longer  at  "  Camp  Barker"  on  the  Washing- 
ton side  of  the  Potomac, — they  have  been  re- 
moved to  Arlington  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  How  shall  we  get  there  ?  the  distance 
longer  than  we  can  walk  with  comfort.  We 
must  take  a  carriage.  But  carriages  at  this 
time  in  Washington  are  at  fabulous  prices. 
Thanks  to  the  southward  march  of  improve- 
ment, passenger  railway  cars  have  been  in- 
troduced. We  can  ride  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  centre  of  the  antiquated  city  of  Georgetown 
for  the  small  sum  of  five  cents.  We  will  take 
passage :  the  cars  will  carry  us  nearly  to  the 
Aqueduct  bridge ;  perhaps  we  may  find  a  convey- 
ance there  corresponding  to  our  republican 
pockets. 

"  Have  you  secured  passes,"  asked  one ;  "you 
cannot  cross  the  Potomac  without  a  pass  from 
the  Provost  Marshal."  It  is  very  cold.  We  have 
already  arranged  ourselves  in  a  car  for  George- 
town. What  shall  we  do?  Must  all  our  party 
go  to  the  office  ?  "  Yes,  all  must  go."  We  speak 
to  the  conductor :  he  promises  to  set  us  down 
at  the  nearest  point,  which  he  fulfils  by  leaving 
us  in  sight  of  the  office  about  a  square  distant. 
We  are  an  extremely  verdant  party.  We  have 
come  from  the  good  old  loyal  State  of  Penn. 
No  one  ever  suspected  us  there  of  entertaining 
disloyal  sentiments.  We  have  acquaintances 
here,  too,  who  are  occupying  positions  of  great 
responsibility  in  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Dead  Letter  Office,  besides  are  known  to 
members  of  Congress  from  our  own  State.  It 
never  occurred  to  us  that  a  question  c®uld 
arise  as  to  the  integrity  of  our  purpose  in  ask- 
ing for  a  pass.  We  might,  without  difficulty, 
have  secured  testimonials,  but  had  not  thought 
it  necessary.  Arriving  at  the  office,  the  ladies 
of  our  party  were  invited  within  the  railing 
that  separates  the  desks  of  the  clerks  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  room,  and  offered  seats  be- 
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side  a  blazing  wood  fire  on  the  hearth.  "Have 
you  any  person  to  vouch  for  your  loyalty,"  is 
politely  asked  by  a  man  in  uniform.  We  have 
not,  we  did  not  know  until  we  had  nearly 
reached  this  office  that  it  was  necessary.  "You 
come  from  Pennsylvania  ?  Chester  County, 
aye.  How  far  from  Downingtown  ?"  —  Miles. 
"  You  reside  in  Philadelphia ;  what  part  of  the 
cityT'  Twelfth  Ward.  "Whom  do  you  know  V 
'Twould  be  hard  to  say  whom  I  do  not  know. 
"  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mayor  Henry  ?" 
Yes.  "Do  you  know  his  former  Secretary,  Mr. 
M.  V  No.  "/am  the  person;  I  guess  you  are 
all  right."  "The  Quakers  are  loyal,"  (two  of  our 
company  wear  the  plain  garb.)  The  affirmation  of 
allegiance  is  handed  us ;  we  severally  sign  it,  re- 
ceive our  pass  and  start  again,  ready  for  our 
next  adventure. 

We  will  take  that  car  for  Georgetown  ;  it  is 
quite  full,  but  the  gentlemen  within  proffer 
seats  (as  gentlemen  at  home  usually  do)  to  the 
ladies,  and  we  are  soon  at  the  point  started  for 
at  first.  We  would  like  to  look  around  George- 
town a  little.  Some  of  its  storehouses,  we  are 
told,  were  built  when  England's  monarch 
claimed  the  nation's  fealty,  but  the  afternoon 
is  one  of  the  shortest  in  the  whole  year,  and 
we  must  make  the  most  of  it. 

We  secure  conveyance  at  a  moderate  price 
from  the  nearest  livery  stables,  and  well  muffled 
in  robes  and  blankets,  start  in  earnest  for  "  Ar- 
lington Heights."  At  the  Aqueduct  bridge  we 
encounter  a  guard,  we  show  our  "  pass  "  and 
are  permitted  to  cross.  It  is  long,  but  below 
we  see  one  much  longer.  A  similar  guard  at  the 
Virginia  end,  examines  all  passes  from  that 
side.  We  leave  the  bridge,*  we  are  on  the 
"  Sacred  Soil  of  the  Old  Dominion,"  "  Mother 
of  Presidents!"  There  to  the  left,  a  road 
leads  along  the  river.  We  will  follow  the  one 
directly  before  us,  it  may  not  bring  us  to  the 
"  Camp  "  as  quickly  or  as  pleasantly,  but  we 
want  to  see  how  the  "  Heights  "  look  from  their 
summits. 

What  are  those  two  story  log  houses  used  for, 
with  the  door  in  the  second  story  and  no  ap- 
parent way  of  climbing  into  it,  and  with  two 
rows  of  loop-holes  in  the  sides  of  each  ?  No  one 
certainly  could  live  in  them.  Ah,  we  know  ! 
They  were  built  for  protection  to  sharpshooters, 
who  fired  their  guns  through  those  little  open- 
ings,— harmless  now ;  may  they  ever  remain  so. 
How  bleak  and  bare  these  hills  look;  not  a  fence, 
scarcely  a  tree.  The  keen  northwest  wind  whistles 
through  the  curtains  of  our  carriage,  the  cold 
midwinter  sunbeams  fall  harmless  on  the  ice- 
covered  ruts  that  crackle  under  the  weight  of 
our  wheels;  we  certainly  will  upset,  these 
ruts  are  so  deep.  Those  long,  white,  one-story 
buildings  are  barracks— winter-quarters  for  the 
army— scattered  all  over  these  hills.  There 
goes  a  soldier,  another,  and  another,  the  only 


signs  of  life  that  we  see ;  yes,  there  is  another, 
grey  "smoke  is  curling  up  into  the  clear  blue 
sky,  from  these  soldier  homes,  the  inmates  are 
not  pinched  with  the  cold ;  but  we  wonder 
where  the  wood  comes  from.  We  are  among 
the  fortifications,  through  which  we  drive  with- 
out molestation ;  all  is  quiet.  Just  before  us 
is  an  old  colored  man  with  several  boys,  they 
are  cutting  wood  ;  we  will  ask  our  way.  He 
directs  us,  we  turn  towards  the  Potomac  and 
finding  a  road,  descend  the  heights ;  but  first 
we  must  take  a  look  at  the  prospect, — dismal 
enough  do  we  find  it.  We  have  read  of  the 
strife  for  the  possession  of  these  hills ;  we  re- 
member the  intense  anxiety  of  every  loyal 
heart,  when  it  was  reported  that  rebel  guns  at 
Arlington  could  sweep  Washington.  We  ride 
among  the  stumps  of  the  trees  that  were  cut 
away  at  that  time,  to  give  a  more  extended  and 
unbroken  view.  It  is  with  difficulty  we  can 
pick  our  way  between  the  ruts  and  stumps,  we 
are  in  constant  peril.  We  moralize — this  is  war, 
cruel,  relentless  war ;  many  hearts  have  grown 
cold  amid  this  desolation — have  been  laid  away 
— hidden  from  the  sight  of  their  fellows — but 
no  grave  hides  the  harsh  features  of  these  bare 
and  rugged  hills.  The  tender  herbage  that 
hastens  to  cover  up  war's  cruel  foot-prints,  has 
here  no  season  of  quiet  growth.  Desolate, 
ruined,  a  fit  emblem  of  the  cause  its  lordly 
owner  has  espoused,  is  the  wide  domain  over 
which  he  once  held  undisputed  sway. 

The  watchful  sentinels  pace  too  and  fro  over 
the  ramparts  in  the  distance;  we  think  they 
must  feel  glad  when  the  hour  to  change  guard 
arrives;  but  life  in  the  open  air  has  its  charms 
even  in  mid-winter. 

Our  road  is  extremely  perilous,  some  of  our 
party  leave  the  carriage  and  lead  the  horse, 
lest  we  upset;  we  are  descending  the  hills,  but 
see  no  traces  of  the  "  Freedman  ;"  were  there 
ever  such  roads  seen  in  any  other  civilized 
country  ?  We  think  we  never  rode  over  such 
before. 

We  approach  the  village  it  is  on  "  Green 
Heights/'  opposite  Washington.  We  have 
come  a  very  circuitous  route  to  reach  it ;  a  group 
of  men,  of  all  complexions,  are  busy  making 
foundations  for  the  erection  of  houses.  We 
ride  along  a  street,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
we  observe  a  number  of  square  frame  houses; 
here,  where  the  men  are  at  work,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  tents  ;  we  hear  the  voices 
of  little  children  within ;  our  hearts  sicken  at 
the  thought  that  mothers  and  babes  are  huddled 
under  such  frail  shelter.  The  women  have 
been  washing,  there  they  are  trying  to  boil  their 
clothes ;  that  looks  like  making  an  effort  to  be 
clean ;  over  to  the  left,  on  another  hill-side,  we 
see  quite  a  camp ;  we  make  inquiries,  are 
directed  to  the  superintendent,  who  gives  us 


permission  to  go 


through 


the  P  village ;"  we 
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alight  from  our  carriage,  and  secure  our  horse 
to  a  large  tree  that  stands  in  what  appears  to 
be  intended  for  the  centre. of  the  town,  it  must 
afford  a  grateful  shade  in  summer.  We  start 
on  our  tour  of  observation. 

Here  is  a  school-house,  the  door  is  open,  let 
us  enter.  It  is  a  long  building,  provided  with 
benches  with  backs ;  a  platform  is  at  the  end 
opposite  the  door,  a  desk  and  black-board,  in  a 
frame,  occupy  it.  There  are  cards  hanging 
around  the  room,  with  easy  reading  lessons  and 
familiar  scripture  texts,  printed  in  large  type. 
Wreaths  and  festoons  of  evergreen  adorn  the 
walls;  there  must  have  been  some  festive 
gathering.  Where  is  your  teacher  ?  we  ask  of 
some  little  boys  who  follow  us  in,  and  stand 
warming  themselves  by  the  fire. 

They  start  in  quest  of  her,  and  we  are  soon 
introduced  to  herself  and  husband;  we  find 
them  earnest,  devoted  people,  fully  conscious  of 
their  responsibility,  and  willing  to  meet  it.  We 
find,  on  further  inquiry,  that  they  are  acting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Freedman's  Aid 
Society,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  but  are  sent  here 
by  the  American  Tract  Society;  two  other 
teachers  also  labor  with  them,  their  school  num- 
bers about  200  pupils,  besides  an  evening  school 
for  adults,  where  the  instruction  is  oral. 

The  scholars  are  quick,  and  exhibit  much 
originality ;  we  are  told  of  a  class  who  are  now 
reading  easy  lessons  in  two  and  three  letters, 
that  one  week  before  did  not  know  a  letter  in 
the  alphabet;  figures  are  learned  with  equal 
readiness.  The  teacher  has  many  little  items 
to  communicate ;  he  is  teaching  the  punctua- 
tion marks.  "  What  is  that,"  he  asks  pointing 
to  a  comma  ?  "A  tadpole."  We  see  the  like- 
ness, and  are  amused  at  the  recognition  and  the 
ready  response  of  his  swarthy  pupils.  We  in- 
quire into  their  condition,  and  find  the  parents 
struggling  hard  to  keep  them  at  school  and 
provide  them  with  warm  clothing ;  all  seem  to 
be  desirous  for  their  children  to  get  some  little 
education,  willing  to  undergo  any  hardship  and 
privation  for  their  sakes,  just  as  we  see  the 
poorer  classes  of  our  own  city  doing.  A  little 
way  below  the  school-house,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  used  on  First-days  for  a  meeting-house, 
we  are  shown  a  smaller  building  occupied  as  a 
work-room,  provided  with  sewing  machines, 
^  where  the  young  women  are  taught  to  make 
and  mend  the  clothing  of  the  people.  Already 
they  are  becoming  proficient  in  the  use  of  their 
machines.  Opposite  these  buildings  is  another, 
larger  than  either,  which  is  called  the  "  Provi- 
dence Home  j"  it  is  intended  for  a  home  for 
such  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  are  Hnable  to 
•  provide  for  their  own  wants.  It  is  not  quite 
completed.  We  feel  in  our  pockets,  and  find  a 
little  which  we  can  spare,  and  are  made  glad  by 
the  assurance  that  it  will  be  gratefully  received. 
The  two  Hospitals,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be 


altered  into  boarding  houses  for  single  men  am 
women,  as  a  great  want  of  suitable  homes  foi 
such  is  felt,  and  the  village  is  so  healthy,  tha 
no  cases  of  sickness  are  reported  among  them 

We  continue  our  walk.  We  want  to  talk 
with  some  of  these  people.  We  want  to  set 
how  they  live  in  the  little  frame  tenements 
government  is  erecting  for  them.  We  knock 
at  one  of  the  doors,  are  invited  in  with  many 
apologies.  We  are  housekeepers  ourselves,  and 
are  willing  to  make  allowance  for  all  we  see. 

The  family  is  from  western  Maryland,  man, 
wife,  and  two  children,  rejoicing  in  their  newly 
found  freedom ;  we  are  soon  acquainted ;  we 
ask  about  their  house,  they  think  it  very  com- 
fortable, a  little  stove  stands  in  one  corner,  a 
rude  stair-case  leads  to  an  upper  room;  we 
ascend,  and  find  two  windows  opening  on  hinges, 
which  admit  sufficient  light  and  air  ;  two  beds, 
neatly  made  up,  constitute  the  furniture ;  a 
spread  covers  one,  that  displays  economy  and 
skill,  it  is  pieced  up  out  of  the  odds  and  ends 
of  the  cast  off  cloth  garments  of  the  soldiers, 
and  looks  warm  and  comfortable.  Are  you 
any  happier  in  freedom  than  in  slavery  ?  we 
ask.  "  0  yes,  we  is  very  happy,"  is  the  wife's 
quick  reply.  Turning  to  the  husband,  we  try 
to  impress  his  mind  with  the  fact,  that  now  his 
wife  and  children  are  his  own,  he  should  feel 
that  he  has  something  to  live  and  labor  for. 
He  would  blush  if  he  could ;  he  showed  his 
white  teeth,  and  the  fire  in  his  eye  assures  us 
he  is  proud  of  his  newly  acquired  responsibili- 
ties. Some  of  the  Northern  people  think  you 
black  men  are  lazy,  and  will  not  work  when 
you  are  free,  we  say:  He  casts  back  the 
aspersion  with,  "  We  is  willin'  to  work,  we  does 
work/'  and  the  teacher  adds,  "just  tell  the  people, 
those  people  who  say  such  things,  to  come  down 
here  and  see  for  themselves.  We  will  show  them 
how  well  and  willingly  the  freedmah  labors." 
Other  houses  appear  to  us  the  same.  Four  of 
these  little  tenements  are  covered  under  one 
roof,  the  chimney  in  the  centre,  and  each  family 
occupying  an  entirely  separate  part  from  the 
other,  and  living,  if  they  choose,  as  distinct  as 
if  on  a  separate  street.  We  who  have  come 
from  our  large  houses,  and  our  many  comforts 
and  conveniences  seeing  these  buildings  from 
our  own  stand-point,  look  upon  them  as  misera- 
ble apologies  for  homes ;  but  in  the  eyes  of 
those  for  whose  shelter  they  are  hastily  erected, 
they  appear  luxurious,  when  compared  with 
what  many  of  them  have  left.  They  are  homes 
where  the  wife  seeks  and  finds  protection  under 
the  wing  of  domestic  love,  and  with  her 
husband,  when  his  day  of  requited  toil  is  over, 
can  gather  her  little  ones  around  her  in  the 
consciousness  that  no  greedy  creditor  is  bargain- 
ing, in  their  master's  parlor  for  their  owner- 
ship. 

How  are  the  wants  of  these  people  supplied, 
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;J^'weask?  Government  gives  them  rations,  we 
"  ^  are  told,  and  provides  these  houses  for  them; 

^for  clothing,  they  are  dependant  upon  their 
*J  own  exertions  and  the  charities  of  their  North- 
tJ*  em  friends.  All  who  can  labor  are  engaged. 
ee  The  population,  at  present,  is  about  one  thous- 
and, and  will  be  increased  three  or  four  fold, 
as  soon  as  houses  can  be  erected  to  accommodate 
them.  All  is  being  done  that  can  be,  and,  as 
rapidly. 

Their  greatest  want  is  shoes  and  stockings 
for  the  children ;  old  and  tattered  garments 
can  be  patched  anc[  darned,  but  the  mother's 
skill  can't  keep  the  little  toes  from  peeping  out, 
or  the  little  feet  from  being  frost-bitten ;  many 
of  the  poor  things  are  entirely  bare-foot. 

Think  of  it  little  boys  and  girls,  look  down 
at  your  own  nice  warm  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  say  how  you  would  like  to  go  to  school 
without  them ;  and  yet  some  of  these  needy 
black  children  are  so  anxious  to  learn  to  read 
that  they  go  to  school  bare-foot.  I  will  tell 
you  how  kind  their  teachers  are  to  them ;  they 
have  a  bench  set  close  up  to  the  stove,  and 
these  little  fellows  are  allowed  to  sit  on  it  and 
put  their  naked  feet  upon  the  stove-hearth,  and 
so  are  kept  from  being  frost  bitten  while  they 
are  in  school.  . 

"  Will  you  not  tell  your  Friends  how  badly  we 
are  in  want  of  shoes  and  stockings,"  asks  the 
teacher.  "  As  fast  as  their  parents  can  earn 
the  money  they  procure  them  themselves,  but 
they  are  very  expensive,  and  the  want  is  pres- 
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Two  pairs  of  shoes  lie  hid  away  among  the 
sacred  things  of  home,  dead  Charley's  shoes, 
if  they  were  only  here,  two  pairs  of  little  feet 
might  be  covered  from  this  intense  cold. 

We  promise,  and  faith  bids  us  take  courage, 
one  voice  at  least  will  utter  what  the  heart 
feels  for  these  destitute  children.  With  many 
blessings  and  words  of  encouragement,  we  bid 
adieu  to  Freedman'sVillage  on  Greene  Heights, 
feeling  that  the  visit  has  been  a  satisfaction  to 
us,  and  we  hope  to  make  it  one  to  be  remem- 
bered by  them. 

The  sun  had  already  set  when  we  turned 
our  faces  towards  the  bridge.  We  returned  by 
the  lower  road,  which  we  found  well  lined 
with  trees,  and  a  delightful  drive  ;  as  we  ride 
along,  we  see  hidden  among  the  trees  and  the 
hills,  the  lath  and  plaster  palace  of  Robert 
Lee,  the  former  owner  of  all  this  estate.  In 
the  Patent  Office  we  saw  many  relics  of  George 
Washington  and  his  family  that  had  been 
taken  from  this  house  at  the  time  it  fell  into 
Federal  possession.  L.  J.  R. 

12th.  mo.  23d,  1863. 

We  must  take  care  to  do  things  rightly; 
for  a  just  sentence  may  be  unjustly  executed. — 
Penn. 
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FRIENDS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  cheapness  and  great  fertility  of  the  soil 
of  the  Prairie  State  has  attracted  a  tide  of  im- 
migration from  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  as 
well  as  from  many  countries  of  Europe.  The 
settlements,  in  most  cases,  have  been  so  rapid 
and  so  recent,  that  order,  as  it  applies  to  almost 
every  interest,  has  not  yet  risen,  as  it  were,  out 
of  chaos.  The  first  necessities  of  man,  as  man, 
are  of  matter  more  than  of  mind.  Shelter  and 
tillage  precede  not  the  better  Hope,  but  the 
practical  impress  of  it.  Were  the  immigrants 
of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind,  the  visible  evi- 
dences of  religion  would  not  be  left  to  languish 
as  the  least  and  last  of  social  interests;  but, 
coming  here  from  different  and  distant  lands, 
they  do  not  accord,  either  socially  or  in  their 
religious  views,  as  well  as  is  usual  in  old  settle- 
ments. But,  sooner  or  later,  the  Ark,  that 
may  now  be  resting  on  some  "  threshing  floor," 
will  find  a  place  provided  for  it. 

Numbers  of  Friends  are  scattered  among  the 
people  here,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  retain 
their  integrity  in  plainness  and  simplicity.  I 
have  seldom  seen  better  examples  of  upright- 
ness than  are  found  here ;  though  others  ap- 
pear to  waver  between  the  interests  and  allure- 
ments of  time,  and  the  preparation  for  eternity. 
There  is  only  one  Monthly  Meeting  in  this 
large  and  populous  State.  It  is  held  at  Clear 
Creek,  in  Putnam  county,  where  there  is  a  set- 
tlement of  worthy  Friends.  The  other  mem- 
bers are  scattered  over  an  area  of  perhaps  5000 
square  miles ;  having  one  Preparative  Meeting 
in  McLean  county,  one  for  worship,  in  Fulton 
county,  and  two  family  gatherings  for  worship 
in  Whiteside  county.  These,  so  far  as  appears, 
comprise  all  the  meetings  in  the  State. 

It  is  evident  that  the  social  institutions 
of  the  East  are  to  be  reproduced  in  the  West. 
They  who  assume  that  man  directs  his  own 
steps,  and  that  he  is  the  author  and  finisher  of 
his  own  faith,  may  impute  all  religious  worship 
to  craft  or  bigotry,  but  truly  it  fills  a  great  void 
in  life, — a  void  so  deeply  and  yearningly  felt, 
that  it  inspires  the  brightest  hope  and  the  in- 
tensest  energy  of  the  Christian  pioneer.  Feel- 
ings akin  to  these  are,  doubtless,  the  compan- 
ions of  many  isolated  Friends.  I  know  that  in 
a  number  of  instances  the  yearning  for  united 
worship  has  led  to  a  travail  of  spirit  in  locali- 
ties where  Friends  are  so  widely  scattered  that 
they  cannot,  in  reason,  assemble  in  one  place 
oftener  than  once  a  month.  A  way  has  opened, 
to  request  of  a  future  Quarterly  Meeting  the 
privilege  of  assembling  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Monthly  Meeting,  where  a  sufficient  number  o 
Friends  reside,  the  most  remote  of  whom  are 
not  more  than  thirty  miles  ofF.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed that,  for  mutual  accommodation,  these 
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meetings  be  held  alternately  in  two  or  three 
neighborhoods. 

The  propriety  and  need  of  connecting  a 
Monthly  Meeting  with  one  for  worship  will  be 
seen,  when  it  is  considered  that  these  members 
are  so  remote  from  any  other  meeting  that  they 
can  only  be  under  its  nominal  care.  Deviations 
from  rectitude  may  be  seen  and  condemned  by 
the  world,  but  remain  unknown  to  kind  and 
sympathising  helpers.  Privations  may  come  to 
the  widow,  or  to  the  infirm  of  our  Society, 
where  the  only  solace  is  a  hope  of  at  least  meet- 
ing with  one  Friend.  Instances,  alike  painful 
and  peculiar,  have  come  under  the  care  and 
personal  observation  of  the  writer,  tending  to 
confirm  him  and  others  in  a  persuasion  that 
the  social  comity  and  order  among  Friends  is 
wisdom's  way,  and  that,  if  possible,  it  should 
be  extended  to  all "  the  pure  in  heart."  While 
forms  and  professions  among  the  people  here 
seem  to  be  less  esteemed  than  in  the  East,  true 
worth  is  prized  without  prejudice,  and  they 
"  whose  feet  are  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  Gospel,"  find  as  sincere  a  welcome  here  as 
I  presume  it  is  possible  for  the  heart  to  give 
If  benighted  Ethiopia  reached  out  her  hands 
unto  God,  so,  sooner  or  later,  will  this  land, 
and  the  embryo  of  that  holy  purpose  is  stirring 
the  people  now.  S.  A. 

12th  mo.,  1863. 

feTends'  intelligencer. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  9,  1864. 

We  must  again  remind  our  contributors  that 
we  do  not  preserve  their  manuscripts.  We 
also  request  that  whatever  signature  is  affixed 
to  an  essay,  the  real  name  of  the  writer  should 
be  given  for  the  eye  of  the  editors. 

The  writer  on  "  Government  Requisitions' ' 
will  observe  that  we  have  omitted  the  initial 
appended  to  his  essay.  "  H  "  is  the  signature 
already  appropriated  by  a  correspondent. 

Erratum. — In  No.  42,  page  664,  the  word 
l(  convenience  "  is  substituted  in  place  of  con- 
science, in  the  7th  line  from  the  bottom — and 
in  the  20th  line  the  word  "  or"  is  in  place  of 
for.  • 

Meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Freedman. — 
On  4th  day  evening  the  30th  ult.,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Race  street  house,  to  con- 
sider what  is  required  of  us  in  regard  to  the 
Freed-people  of  color  in  this  important  period 
in  their  history.    Three  or  four  hundred 


persons  were  present,  and  the  situation  of  thjl 
Freedman  in  the  various  sections  where  the 
are  temporarily  located,  was  interestingly  ret. 
resented  by  several  speakers. 

A  Friend,  who  had  recently  travelled  amon; 
them,  gave  a  graphic  account  of  what  cam 
under  his  personal  observation  during  a  visi 
to  Norfolk,  and  Newbern,  N,  C.    We  may  re 
member,  that  a  few  months  since,  reports  wer< 
constantly  reaching  us  of  the  hundreds  an( 
thousands  of  naked  and  destitute  women  anc 
children  at  different  points  on  our  eastern  bor 
ders,  and  there  the  experiment  was  first  tried  oil 
ascertaining  whether  these  adult  children  were 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves ;  now. 
through  the  efforts  of  the  benevolent,  these 
people  are  comfortably  clad,  present  a  neat 
and  clean  appearance,  and  are  to  some  extent 
self  supporting.    Schools  are  established  among 
them,  they  manifest  a  great  desire  to  learn, 
and  an  average  aptitude  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge.   One  little  fellow  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  reading  nicely  in  the 
Testament,  said  he  had  learned  to  read  in 
three  weeks ;  though  he  was  probably  mis- 
taken in  the  time,  yet  it  has  not  been  a  great 
while  since  the  school  there  was  commenced. 

Many  of  the  women  support  themselves  and 
their  families  either  by  washing,  or  selling  ap- 
ples, nuts,  cakes,  &c.  At  Newbern,  the 
small-pox  had  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  physician  thought  it  necessary  to  burn  all 
the  beds  and  even  the  huts  which  composed 
the  villages,  so  that  the  Freed-people  were  in 
need  of  shelter  and  clothing,  which  have  no  doubt 
been  partially  remedied  by  the  liberal  appropri- 
ations which  have  already  been  remitted  to 
them  ;  but  as  new  arrivals  are  constantly  occur- 
ring, the  necessity  for  providing  relief  contin- 
ues to  be  obligatory  upon  us. 

A  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Relief  Asso- 
ciation represented  the  condition  of  things  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  where  are  scattered  50,000 
Freedmen  along,  its  banks,  and  by  accounts 
since  received,  we  learn  that  at  Memphis  great 
destitution  prevails.  After  many  interesting 
remarks  from  a  Pumber  of  Friends,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  the  whole 
subject  into  consideration,  and  report  some 
definite  plan  of  action  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
to  be  held  on  the  6th  instant. 
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Married,  on  the  22d  of  12th  month,  1863,  under 
ftetkjto  care  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  William 

Y.  LONGSTRETH  to  ANN  W.  MATHER. 


^ODgnonth 


Died,  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  the  20th  of  11th 


1863,  Joseph  Ogden,  in  the  89th  year  of  his 


a  member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting. 
,  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  3d  of  12th 


nonth,  1863,  Ann  Albertson,  widow  of  the  late 
-a?rfr John  Albertson,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age;  an 
t;  Were  3lder  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

on  the  29th  of  12th  month,  1863,  Ellen  F., 
Matlack,  in  the  26th  year  of  her 
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sldest  daughter  of  Israel  J.  and  Jane  P.  Grahame, 
in  the  13th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Lower  Merion,  on  the 

22d  of  12th  month,  1863,  William  E.  George,  in  his 
76th  year,  a  member  of  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  12th  month,  1863,  at  the  re- 
sidence of  his  son-in-law  T.  E.  Longshore,  Samuel 
Myers,  in  his  78th  year,  formerly  of  Ohio  j  a  member 
of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

the  3d  of  1st  month,  1864 
illness,  Jesse  Ogden,  iu  his  78th  year; 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

on  the  2d  of  1st  month,  1864,  Charles  Hal- 
lowell,  in  his  43d  year;  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting. 


after  a  brief 
i  member  of 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Library  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
will  be  held  in  the  Library  Room,  on  Fourth-day 
evening  next,  the  13th  inst.,  at  eight  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


The  "Women's  Association  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Freedman,"  continues  to  meet  every  Third  day 
afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
House,  (third  story).  The  recent  sad  accounts  of 
the  suffering  and  destitution  existing  among  the 
colored  refugees,  and  the  certainty  that  many  of 
them  must  perish  for  want  of  clothing  during  the 
coming  winter,  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken, 
induces  the  members  of  the  Association  earnestly  to 
request  the  attendance  of  all  interested,  to  aid  in 
sewing  and  preparing  garments  for  their  relief. 

Donations  in  goods,  clothing,  &c,  may  be  sent  to 
Alfred  H.  Love,  No.  212  Chestnut  Street,  and  contri- 
butions in  money,. to  the  Treasurer,  Margaret  A 
Griscom,  No.  1028  Arch  St.,  Phila.    12mo.  12  tf 


THE 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SLAVE-PEN  AT  NORFOLK. 


kitchens  or  shops,  might  go  to  the  slave-pen, 
and  buy  their  farmers,  and  house  servants,  and 
mechanics,  and  hold  them  for  use,  burden  or 
sale.  The  high  brick  wall  presents  its  dead 
front  to  the  line  of  the  street,  and  aside  from 
this,  there  is  nothing  that  a  stranger  would  no- 
tice as  different  from  the  usual  appearance  of  a 
city  thoroughfare. 

At  one  end  of  the  wall  a  front  door  and  side 
window  indicates  a  modest  dwelling,  as  a  part 
of  the  bare  and  forbidding  structure  which 
forms  the  exterior  defence  of  the  pen.  On 
entering  the  door,  the  visitor  is  at  once  in  the 
office  or  counting-room,  with  a  door  and  win- 
dow in  the  rear,  opening  upon  a  yard  and  other 
buildings  behind.  The  books  are  not  there; 
the  long  catalogue  of  traders  in  human  flesh, 
who  were  dealers  in  that  office,  is  not  there; 
the  names  and  history  of  the  sold,  the  bought, 
the  exchanged,  the  separated,  the  scarred,  and 
the  long  since  dead,  are  not  there.  Their  record 
is  on  high. 

On  entering  the  yard,  a  long  shed  on  one 
side,  an  old  building  in  the  rear,  and  the  return 
of  the  high  front  wall  on  the  right,  form  the 
boundaries  of  a  paved  area,  which  may  be 
termed  the  ante- court.    From  it  opens  a  door, 
an  iron-grated  door,  into  the  inner  yard  or  pen 
proper.    Here  many  a  dealer  in  men  has  stood 
and  gazed  through  the  grate  at  the  stock  on 
hand,  to  select  his  choice.    Here  thousands 
have  been  measured,  and  weighed,  and  valued, 
and  sold,  and  humanity  have  been  rated  as 
equal.    Within  the  pen  the  old  whipping-post 
still  stands.    If  it  had  a  voice  it  would  wail  by 
and  night,  and  tell  an  unuttered  tale  of 
sorrow  and  anguish,  of  tears  and  blood,  such  as 
would  shame  the  world.    The  area  enclosed  by 
the  three  sides  of  the  high  wall,  and  the  old 
prison  in  the  rear,  is  uncovered ;  no  roof  has 
ever  sheltered  it.    But  it  is  a  slave-pen  no 
longer.    It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  freed  peo- 
ple as  they  come  in  from  the  plantations  and 
seek  shelter  until  work  can  be  procured.    It  is 
the  place  where  good  women  from  the  North 
go  day  by  day  with  food  and  clothing,  with 
book  and  slate,  with  smiles  and  songs  of  liberty, 
to  welcome  the  pilgrims  in  pursuit  of  their 
own.    That  pavement,  once  stained  with  the 
blood  of  oppression,  is  now  the  dancing  ground 
of  new-born  children  of  freedom.    The  writer 
j  saw  them  dance,  and  heard  them  sing,  and 


During  a  recent  visit  to  the  South,  it  was  the  j  shout,  and  be  glad  that  the  day  of  jubilee  had 


privilege  of  the  writer  to  see  and  hear  much  of* 
interest  concerning  the  freed-men;   and,  as' 
whatever  concerns  them  must  be  of  interest  to 
every  lover  of  humanity,  the  following  notes  are 
presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer : 

The  slave-pen  of  Norfolk  has  been  for  many 
years  an  institution  in  that  city.  Planters  and 
city  housekeepers,  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
whoever  wanted  help  to  work  on  farms 


in 


come.  One  aged  woman,  worn  and  weary  with 
years  of  privation  and  toil,  was  recently  brought 
there  from  her  slave  cabin,  and  at  once  recog- 
nized it  as  the  place  where,  long  before,  she 
had  been  a  captive.  She  remembered  the  spot 
where  she  stood  when  she  was  sold.  She  re- 
membered the  dismal  post,  the  iron  bars,  the 
cheerless  prison.  Then  she  was  a  slave,  and 
mourned  because  of  slavery.    Now  she  is  free, 
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and  shouts  of  joy  and  praise  burst  from  her 
heart  without  restraint  as  she  exults  in  her  old 
age  in  the  deliverance  which  comes  to  her,  even 
in  her  former  prison  house.  The  children  sing 
of  "  Uncle  Sam  Lincum,"  and  John  Brown  and 
the  Union,  and  all  the  good  tidings  of  the  good 
time  that  has  come  to  them,  and  the  old  slave- 
pen  has  been  permitted  to  stand,  that  its  walls 
may  send  back  to  the  hearts  of  these  newly- 
born  sons  and  daughters  of  freedom  the  glad 
echoes  of  hope  and  promise  to  them  that  are 
yet  in  bondage.  J.  L. 

12th  mo.  1863. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  ROME. 

Dr.  Deakin  writes  :  "  I  have  just  been  to  see 
the  progress  the  excavators  are  making  in  the 
site  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  You  will 
remember  that  this  palace  is  situated  upon, 
and  in  fact  entirely  covered,  one  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  viz :  the  Palatine,  and  that  in 
its  present  state  it  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
in  circumference ;  the  whole  hill  is  now  a  mass 
of  brick-work,  broken  up  into  ruins  of  endless 
form,  and  in  some  parts  covered  up  twenty  feet 
beneath  the  present  surface  with  broken  frag- 
ments of  brick-work,*  various  kinds  of  marble 
columns,  shattered  slabs  of  marble  which  en- 
cased the  walls,  cornices  and  mouldings  of 
various  designs,  some  of  them  most  elegant, 
and  their  angles  as  sharp  as  though  the  work- 
men had  only  finished  them  ;  but  they  are  all 
so  broken  up  that  it  is  rare  to  find  portions 
larger  than  a  truncated  column  It  is  known, 
however,  that  these  ruins  have  been  a  vast 
store-house,  as  it  were,  from  whence  materials 
were  taken  for  the  erection  of  other  buildings, 
and  that  even  in  the  time  of  Sextus  V.  he  had 
materials  from  this  ruin,  and  probably  from 
the  Colliseum,  to  assist  him  in  building  St. 
Peter's,  and  how  many  other  churches  and 
buildings  have  been  erected  from  these  ruins  it 
is  impossible  to  know ;  it  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  remaining  mass  which 
covers  up  the  foundation  should  be  as  it  is 
found,  chiefly  plaster  and  cement,  mixed  with 
only  small  portions  of  marble  and  comparatively 
few  bricks  and  stone.  No  statues  of  any  im- 
portance have  hitherto  been  found,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  not  any  left  that  have 
escaped  former  excavators.  There  is,  however, 
great  interest  attached  to  these  excavations,  as 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  enable  us  to  make, 
from  the  existing  foundations,  plans  of  the 
ancient  palace  and  other  buildings  attached  to 
it,  and  as  the  Palatine  is  the  hill  upon  which 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome  and  the  Romans 
as  a  nation,  first  established  himself. 

"The  first  object  of  attention  upon  examin- 
ing the  excavations  is  a  portion  of  public  road 
which  leads  up  to  the  palace,  and  was  a  branch 
of  the  Via  Sacra  from  the  Summa,  the  spot 


where  the  Arch  of  Titus  stands,  and,  like  t:  ff 
rest  of  the  road  it  is  formed  of  large  irreguh 
shaped  blocks  of  volcanic  stone ;  one  of  the 
at  the  top  of  the  ascent  is  about  eight  fe 
long  and  four  wide;  near  this  are  the  found 
tion  of  brick  walls  forming  small  compai 
ments  ;  in  other  adjacent  parts  are  numero 
long,  lofty,  arched  passages,  branching  off  in1 
numerous  others,  and  into  small  apartment 
some  of  which  it  appears  were  dark,  as  there 
no  appearance  of  apertures  for  the  admissicl 
of  light ;  some  look  as  though  they  had  bee 
baths,  the  walls  encased  in  marble,  and  thl 
ceiling  adorned  with  frescoes  representing  do 
phins,  etc.,  emblematic  of  the  sea  or  wate 
Many  of  these  paintings  are  almost  as  fresh  i 
color  as  though  they  had  been  only  latel 
painted ;  the  walls  and  arches,  which  are  ver  V® 
massive,  are  all  built  of  bricks,  but  on  th  p- 
eastern  side  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  site  c  ^ 
the  Circus  Maximus,  some  structures  have  beei  Fl 
laid  bare  formed  of  large  squared  blocks  o  F1 
tufa  placed  upon  each  other  without  cemen 
between  them,  in  the  form  of  large  pillars 
about  sixteen   feet  high,  supporting  arches 
these  it  is  thought  are  some  of  the  earliest 
structures  in  Rome,  being  built  at  the  period  o 
the  Roman  kings — that  is,  between  the  year: 
753-510  b.  C.     They  are  of  Etruscan  archi 
tecture,  and  very  similar  to  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
and  the  walls  of  the  Mamertine  prisons ;  these 
ancient  foundations  formed  the  substructure 
upon  which  Augustus  built  his  imperial  palace, 
and  the  remains  of  what  was  the  celebrated 
Palatine  Library,  an  academy  which  had  three 
or  four  elevated  seats  round  it  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheater ;  besides  these,  the  traces  of  other 
spacious  halls  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  foun 
dations  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
portico,  formed  of  numerous  lofty  columns. 
All  these  buildings  were  made  of  massive  brick- 
work, and  encased  with  marble  slabs,  some 
portions  of  which  still  remain,  as  well  as  part 
of  the  marble  pavement.     Much,  however, 
must  still  be  done  in  the  way  of  excavations 
before  we  can  form  an  idea  of  what  the  build- 
ings erected  here  were ;  indeed  the  difficulty  of 
forming  any  accurate  plan  is  very  great,  as  the  jto 
remains  of  former  buildings  which  have  been 
destroyed  have  been  made  use  of  as  the  foun- 
dations for  others,  and  these  again  altered,  and 
other  portions  added  by  various  emperors  at 
different  periods." — London  Intellectual  Obs. 
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GINGER. 

This  is  the  root,  or  rather  the  underground 
stem  of  a  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  but  it  is  now  grown  in  many  other  tro- 
pical countries ;  the  stem  grows  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  is  reed  like ;  the  flowers  are 
borne  on  a  separate  stock  ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
purple  color,  and  appear  from  between  broad 
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tipales.    Our  supply  comes  from  both  the  East 
ija(nd  West  Indies,  and  is  imported  in  the  root, 
"  J'hich  differs  much  in  appearance  and  quality. 

fJVhen  scaled  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  ,  up,  and 
found jried  iQ  tne  sun,  it  has  a  dark  brownish  color; 
Jut  if  the  root  is  scraped  before  it  is  dried,  it 
much  lighter  colored.    Some  of  the  finer 
i3  inds  are  not  only  scraped,  but  bleached,  and 
rtmeitf re  known  as  white  ginger.    The  root  is  re- 
itere  ailed  in  powder,  and  in  the  grinding  is  fre- 
alssio , uently  adulterated  w*ith  meal  and  similar  sub- 
jytances,  and  several  grades  of  ground  ginger 
ad  tljre  kept  at  the  wholesale  stores  at  prices  cor- 
responding to  the  amount  of  adulteration.  The 
watfiireserved  ginger,  which  is  brought  in  jars 
reli  yf om  China,  is  prepared  from  the  young  and 
latei  pnder  roots,  before  they  have  become  stringy, 
reverb  flave  acquired  a  very  powerful  pungency. 
ob  &  ?he  fresh  root  is  imported  from'the  West  In- 
?  ii}eo  ies,  and  is  frequently  sold  in  cities  for  the 
vebee]  (Urpose  of  flavoring  citron,  melon,  and  other 
locks  o  (reserves.  These  fresh  roots,  which  are  usually 
emeu  nought  in  the  fall,  may  be  planted  in  a  pot 
pillars  nd  kept  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  surn- 
ames ner  be  turned  out  into  a  warm  place  in  the 
-arliesi  ;arden,  where  they  will  flourish  during  hot 
eriod  o  reather. 
Tean 
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From  The  Country  Gentleman, 
A  MAGNIFICENT  MAP. 

We  had  to-day  a  map,  the  full  size  of  nature, 
all  the  principal  lakes  of  Western  New 
fork,  including  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Crooked  Lake, 
3anandaigua,  Owasco  and  Skaneateles,  hung 
ip  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  inhabitants — a  map 
ome  fifty  miles  or  more  in  length  and  breadth  ! 
t  was  a  phenomenon  which  has  often  been  ob- 
erved  before,  but  to-day  it  was  of  unusual  dis- 
inctness  and  accuracy.  Six  inches  or  more  of 
now  had  fallen  over  the  country,  covering 
verything  of  course  with  white,  except  these 
infrozen  lakes  with  their  dark  waters.  The 
louds  were  a  uniform  dense  stratum,  and  not 
>ver  half  a  mile  high.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
uence,  where  they  they  were  directly  above 
le  light,  snow-covered  country,  the  reflected 
ight  of  day  up  to  their  under  surface,  made 
hem  in  appearance  nearly  white;  but  where 
he  dark  lakes  lay  beneath  them,  there  was  no 
uch  reflection,  and  these  portions  of  the  great 
nantle  were  quite  dark  colored.  Every  lake 
yas  therefore  distinctly  mapped  in  its  form  and 
limensions,  on  this  broad  vapory  canvass.  A 
mall  portion  of  Cayuga  lake,  which  is  only 
lalf  a  mile  from  where  I  stood,  was  marked  out 
lalf  way  to  the  zenith  ;  the  ige  having  formed 
md  become  covered  with  snow  part  of  the  dis- 
tance from  Cayuga  station  to  this  place,  the  di- 
vision between  the  frozen  and  unfrozen  part 
«ras  distinctly  delineate-d  on  the  clouds ;  the 
broad  Water  at  Aurora — the  curve  at  Sheldrake 
Point — the  easterly  bend  towards  Ludlowville 


— were  all  accurately  drawn — the  more  remote 
part,  towards  Ithaca,  being  hid  by  the  trees 
near  the  horizon.  Seneca  lake,  with  its  near- 
est portion  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  was 
marked  on  the  clouds  about  two  degrees  high, 
disappearing  near  the  horizon  at  its  southern 
extremity.  The  curve  in  this  Jake,  west  of 
Ovid,  was  very  conspicuous — and  the  varying 
width  of  both  these  lakes  could  be  seen.  Be- 
yond Seneca,  Crooked  Lake  was  seen  with  its 
two  arms, — and  just  above  the  western  ridges, 
thirty  miles  distant,  the  long  dark  line  was  vis- 
ible, indicating  the  position  of  Canandaigua 
lake.  On  the  east,  Owasco  and  Skaneateles 
lakes  were  in  like  manner  represented.  Large 
swamps,  from  which  the  trees  had  not  been 
cut,  and  which  cut  off  the  light  from  the  snow, 
and  some  large  patches  of  evergreen  forests, 
were  also  marked.  The  whole  range  of  broad 
wooded  swamps  lying  along  the  Seneca  river 
from  Cayuga  station  to  the  town  of  Conquest, 
was  very  visible.  A  dark  spot  was  observed 
between  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  in  a  S.  W. 
direction — not  recollecting  anything  there,  I  ex- 
amined the  County  map,  and  found  in  the  town 
of  Varick  a  large  "  Cranberry  Marsh"  at  the 
exact  point  designated. 

The  height  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  clouds 
may  be  accurately  determined,  by  observing  the 
distance  of  the  pictured  object,  and  measuring 
its  height  in  degrees,  and  then  by  a  simple  tri- 
gonometrical figuring,  determining  the  height 
of  the  image  above  it.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  image  should  measure  one  degree  high, 
and  be  known  as  thirty  miles  distant.  If  at 
this  distance,  and  sixty  degrees  high,  it  would 
of  course  be  just  as  high  as  its  remoteness  from 
the  spectator,  because  it  would  then  form  part 
of  an  equilateral  triangle.  If  only  one  degree 
high,  or  one-thirtieth,  it  would  indicate  that 
the  clouds  were  just  one  mile  high. 

Lake  Ontario  is  about  forty  miles  distant,  and 
whenever  we  have  snow  and  cloudy  weather,  is 
always  indicated  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
clouds  by  the  dark  line  they  present,  unless  the 
clouds  are  too  low  to  be  seen  so  far,  which  rarely 
happens.  In  all  such  cases,  I  can  readily  de- 
termine the  height  of  the  clouds  by  this  sim- 
ple trigonometrical  process. 

Those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  wooded 
swamps,  large  evergreen  forests,  or  any  consid- 
erable open  water,  may  often  observe  these  re- 
sults, and  their  investigation  affords  much 
interest.  T. 

Union  Springs,  First  mo.  23,  1862. 


MIGRATION  OF  EELS. 


A  close  observer  states  that  the  following 
interesting  evolutions  occur  when  eels  come  in 
from  the  sea.  The  aggregate  shoal,  about  to 
ascend  the  inland  streams,  moves  up  the  shore 
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of  the  river,  in  the  form  of  a  long,  dark,  rope- 
like body,  in  shape  not  unlike  an  enormous 
specimen  of  the  animal  which  composes  it.  On 
reaching  the  first  tributary,  a  portion,  consist- 
ing of  the  number  of  eels  adequate  for  peopling 
the  stream,  detach  themselves  from  the  main 
body,  and  pass  up ;  and  in  the  subsequent  on- 
ward passage  of  the  shoal,  this  marvellous  sys- 
tem of  detaching,  on  reaching  the  mouths  of 
brooks,  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  great 
advancing  swarm  is  repeated,  until  the  entire 
number  has  been  suitably  provided  with  rivu- 
lets to  revel  in — such  being  the  wonderful  in- 
stinct by  which  nature  ordains  that  each  stream 
shall  be  provided  with  a  competent  number  of 
migratory  creatures. 


ANCIENT  WRITING  MATERIALS. 

Since  rags  became  so  scarce  a  commodity  as 
to  render  their  importation  from  the  continent, 
and  even  from  the  far  East,  a  matter  of  mer- 
cantile speculation,  the  inventive  genius  of 
man  has  been  busily  engaged  seeking  out  sub 
stitutes  for  rags.  In  making  paper  out  of 
straw,  art  is  but  returning  in  some  measure  to 
the  employment  of  vegetable  substances,  not 
unlike  those  on  which  the  first  rude  hiero- 
glyphics were  engraved,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  material  undergoes  a  lengthened  pre- 
paration. As  the  archaeologist  has  divided  the 
various  epochs  of  man's  occupation  on  the 
earth  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tools  he 
employed,  into  the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze 
Age,  and  the  Iron  Age,  so  may  we  discover  in 
the  different  materials  of  which  books  have 
been*  constructed,  distinct  eras  of  the  world. 

There  appears  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
history  of  every  nation  there  has  been  a  time 
when  painted  figures  of  the  object  wished  to 
be  expressed  were  the  only  means  of  carrying 
on  written  communications;  as  witness  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  the 
paintings  of  the  more  modern  Mexicans.  The 
most  ancient  form  of  book  is  said  to  have  been, 
the  roll  or  volume  of  tanned  skins )  these  were 
goat  or  -  calf  skins,  tanned  very  soft,  and  dyed 
either  red  or  yellow.  Each  individual  skin 
was  tacked  to  the  succeeding  one,  till  the  whole 
made  up  a  roll  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  On 
this  material  are  written  the  copies  of  the  law 
found  in  the  synagogues,  these  ancient  leath- 
ern rolls  of  the  Pentateuch  being  some  of  the 
oldest  manuscripts  extant.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  practice  still  met  with  in  the 
East  of  writing  upon  palm-leaves  has  been  fol- 
lowed from  the  earliest  ages,  but  that  as  such 
material  was  very  perishable,  they  were  only 
employed  for  writing  letters  on,  or  making 
temporary  memoranda,  and  that  when  it  was 
desired  to  construct  a  work  whose  contents 
might  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  a  book  of 
leather  was  adopted. 


To  the  same  primeval  period  must  be  re 
red  the  construction  of  books  made  out  of 
inner  rind  or  bark  of  trees,  from  whence 
derived. the  Latin  word  liber }  and  the  Gr 
word  biblos,  a  book.    Among  the  Romans, 
inner  bark  of  the  linden  or  teil  tree  was  chi 
employed  for  this  purpose  )  while  among 
Saxon  ancestors,  there  is  reason  to  supr. 
that  the  beach  or  buech — from  whence 
Saxon  word  boc  and  the#  English  booh  are 
rived — was  the  tree  from  which  they  cut  tl 
bark  tablets.    It  was  not  only  the  bark 
was  employed,  but  also  the  heart  wood  of 
tree,  cut  into  tablets,  and  strung  together  w 
a  cord.    These  were  called  codices,  and  w 
engraved  or  inscribed  with  the  subject  wist 
to  be  transmitted  by  the  writer,  but  like  \ 
Mosaic  tables  of  stone  on  which  were  writ! 
the  ten  commandments,  were  reserved  chie| 
for  legal  documents,  from  whence  the  wc 
code  has  come  to  imply  a  system  of  la^i 
Among  savage  races  at  the  present  day  w 
occasionally  be  found  copies  of  the  Gosp< 
painted  on  tablets  of  bark  or  wood,  and  I 
learn  that  a  curious  library  of  this  descripti 
was  discovered  some  time  ago  among  the  K 
muck  Tartars.    The  books  were  exceeding 
long  and  narrow,  the  leaves  very  thick,  beii 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  smeared  over  wi 
double  varnish,  and  the  writing  was  white  < 
a  dark  ground. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  tablets 
wood  having  once  come  into  use,  men  wou 
immediately  look  round  them  for  somethir 
still  more  suitable,  from  which  the  writin 
could  be  effaced  and  again  renewed,  and  th 
tablets  of  beaten  lead  and  ivory  would  supplai 
those  of  wood,  in  turn  to  be  surpassed  by  tt 
well-known   wax- tablet  and  style  of  classi 
story.    These  last  were  made  of  wood,  covere 
with  a  thin  layer  of  colored  wax,  on  which  th 
writing  was  easily  impressed  by  an  iron  needl 
or  style,  and  could  again  as  easily  be  effacec 
by  smoothing  over  the  surface  with  the  revers 
or  blunt  end.    The  iron  style,  so  absolute! 
necessary  for  scratching  on  leaden  or  bras 
tablets,  became,  unfortunately,  on  some  occa 
sions  a  fatal  weapon  of  attack  with  which  t 
close  an   argument  that   neither  words  no 
writing  could  settle ;  its  use  was,  in  conse 
quence,  forbidden,  and  styles  were  constructec 
of  wood,  bone,  ■  or  ivory,  quite  suitable  foi 
etching  on  wax  tablets.    Julius  Cassar,  wherp 
attacked  by  the  conspirators,  having  no  weapor 
at  hand,  used  his  style,  with  which  he  wound- 
ed one  of  them  in  the  arm. 

To  impale  a  disputative  opponent  on  the 
point  of  the  pen  was  in  those  days  no  literary 
figure,  since  we  read  that  one  Cassianus,  a 
Christian  schoolmaster,  while  carrying  on  an 
argument  with  his  pupils,  so  incensed  the  lat- 
ter, that  they  arose  and  dispatched  him  with 
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ftbenpr  styles.    Oxford,  too,  can  boast  that  one 
her  first  professors,  a  certain  John  Scott, 
vheace  &red  martyrdom  in  this  singular  manner,  if 
tile  \}M  for  Protestantism,  at  least  for  denying  the 
iofflan8|!  presence   in  the  Eucharist.     Being  a 
T^jlrned  man,  and  well  versed  in  Latin  and 
Hod»  |  eek,  he  travelled  on  the  continent  for  the 
* )  suppose  of  visiting  the  various  seats  of  learn- 
^  and  was  well  received  at  the  court  of 
paries  the  Bald,  by  whose  wish  he  translated 
fcuttJiP€  Greek  authors  into  Latin.  Unfortunate- 
his  writings  were  condemned  by  the  pope 
,.;..]  0f  II heretical ;  and  fleeing  from  France,  he  took 
:er?  fuge  in  an  English  monastery,  where  even 
;  Wf3  sacredness  of  the  edifice  and  the  land  of 
fi^a  birth  were  unable  to  protect  him,  for  the 
|jfce  { urch,  determined  on  his  death,  instigated  the 
j  trritt  mks  to  rise  against  him,  and  kill  him  with 
;'„iifi,|eir  styles. 

>ie  W01In  time,  the  use  of  leather  skins  and  tablets 
l^jSsed  away,  and  paper  made  from  the  papy- 
ri |S,  came  to  be  the  substance  on  which  manu- 
scripts were  written  or  painted.    We  cannot 
?|ve  any  exact  date  as  to  the  first  employment 
the  papyrus,  but  it  is  known  to  have  been 
J  general  use  for  at  least  three  or  four  hun- 
;ve(]jZ|ed  years  before  the   Christian  era,  and  to 
'v,  beiflLVe  retained  its  position  as  a  material  for 
...  wjt  anuscripts  till  the  seventh  or  eighth  century, 
-  t,0hen  it  was  supplanted  by  parchment  and 
her  substances.    That  it  had  been  in  use 
(]om  the  earliest  ages  in  Egypt,  as  material  on 
a]hichto  inscribe  a  scroll  or  genealogical  re- 
Ijjj  >rd  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  heard  of 
ljj  ie  Turin  papyrus  of  the  kings,  as  old  as  the 
uj  ^  ghteenth  century  B.  C.,  or  of  those  papyri 
j^fitten  in  the  reign  of  Menepthah  II.  (the 
I  esostris  of  most  writers  who  flourished  1340 
,y  .  C);  but  it  was  not  till  the  formation  of  the 
m  Jexandrian  Library  was  begun  (283  B.  C.) 
jj  iat  the  papyrus  became  generally  applied  to 
inee|fe  purpose  of  books  or  rolls.    The  stimulus 
i  iven  to  the  manufacture  of  this  article  by  the 
rgmft  ollection  of  700,000  volumes  in  the  Alexan- 
}j  rian  Library,  and  the  general  demand  which 
H  xisted  for  it  in  all  civilized  countries,  caused, 
- ;  to  become  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  Egypt, 
.  nd  a  staple  branch  of  commerce  in  the  Medi- 
'  "a0]lerranean  Sea.    The  mode  of  preparing  it  was 
\\m$f  follows:  "The  fibrous  coats  of  the  plant 
1(jrere  peeled  off  the  whole  length  of  the  stem; 
jj^ne  layer  of  fibres  was  then  laid  across  another 
ipon  a  block,  and  being  moistened,  the  glutin- 
ous juice  of  the  plant  formed  a  cement  suffi- 
iently  strong  to  give  coherence  to  the  fibres ; 
yhen  greater  solidity  was  required,  a  size 
nade  from  bread  or  glue  was  employed.  The 
;wo  films  being  thus  connected,  were  pressed, 
Iried  in  the  sun,  beaten  with  a  broad  mallet, 
ind  polished  with  a  shell.    It  was  then  cut 
nto  the  various  lengths  required  for  use." 
Still  it  was  but  a  rough  and  unfinished  fabric, 
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and  it  was  not  until  it  became  generally  em- 
ployed at  Rome,  that  the  artists  of  that  city 
managed  to  give  it  something  of  the  smooth- 
ness and  whiteness  of  paper.  Even  then,  like 
the  rice-paper  made  by  the  Chinese  of  the 
present  day,  its  texture  was  so  brittle  that  the 
greatest  care  was  needed  in  handling  it ;  and 
to  remedy  this,  the  copyists  of  the  early  cen- 
turies after  Christ  inserted  a  parchment  page 
between  every  five  or  six  of  the  papyrus,  in 
order  to  give  the  weaker  substance  strength 
and  durability.  To  this  circumstance  alone  do 
we  owe  it  that  many  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  have  been  hand- 
ed down  to  our  own  time.  Doubtless  the 
number  of  those  now  extant  would  have  been 
far  greater  but  for  the  unfortunate  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  Ptolemian  Library,  during  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  to  Egypt.  On  the  ashes 
of  this  library  arose  another,  which  did  not, 
however,  equal  its  predecessor  in  size  and 
splendor,  and  which  met  with  a  similar  fate  at 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens  under  the  Calif 
Omer  in  650. 

When  these  savage  hordes  from  the  East 
overran  the  civilized  land  of  Egypt,  a  stop  was 
put  to  the  manufacture  of  the  papyrus ;  and 
parchment,  which  had  been  gradually  brought 
to  greater  perfection,  superseded  it.  The  de- 
cline of  the  papyrus,  and  the  general  employ- 
ment of  parchment,  date  from  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.  Perhaps  the  largest  collection 
of  papyri  in  the  world  is  that  which  exists  in 
the  Vatican,  where  one  particular  chamber  is 
called  the  papyrus  room,  from  the  immense 
collection  of  these  old  manuscripts. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  origin  of  parchment 
was  due  to  an  embargo  having  been  laid  on 
the  further  exportation  of  papyrus  by  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  who  was  afraid  of  being  rivalled 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  collection  made  by 
Eumemes,  son  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus  (a 
collection  which  amounted  to  200,000  vol- 
umes), which  latter  prince,  in  consequence, 
had  recourse  to  the  manufacture  of  this  ma- 
terial, which  took  its  name  from  the  capital 
city;  but  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  as 
men  advanced  in  civilization,  endeavors  were 


to  improve  upon  the  rough  leather- 
rolls,  and  that  parchment  was  the  result. 

This  substance,  for  long  called  Pergamena, 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  indestructi- 
ble materials  ever  manufactured.  There  are 
manuscripts  of  it  alleged  to  be  as  old  as  the 
fourth  century,  and  certainly  many  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh,  that  have  out-lived  the 
monasteries  in  whic"h  'they  were  found,  nay, 
possibly  were  penned  in  others,  the  very 
stones  of  which  have  crumbled  into  dust, 
while  the  writing  of  the  laborious  monk  is  as 
clear  and  fair  on  its  pages  as  if  they  were  in- 
scribed but  ye8terday.  (To  be  continued.) 
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THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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s.  w. 

Mean  of  the  week  33-0. 
Same  time  last  year  36-6. 
Mean  of  the  month  35-17. 
Same  time  last  year  37*00. 
Mean  of  the  past  year  54-98. 
Mean  of  the  year  1862  54-8641. 
Rain  during  the  week  2-5  inches. 

"       «       "  month  5-0  inches. 

«       «       "   past  year  56-375. 

«       «       «  year  1862  48-00  inches. 

u       a       «     u   1861  47-21  " 

The  above  statement  of  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  past  two  years  is  singularly  coinci- 
dent )  and  the  excess  of  rain  for  the  past  year 
is  caused  by  the  first  seven  months  being  wet 
in  an  extreme,  each  month  having  a  propor- 
tion and  a  half.  It  was  equal  to  32-742*623 
barrels  on  every  square  mile  of  surface. 

Homer  Eachtjs. 


Selected. 


HYMN. 


Come,  heavenly  Spirit,  come! 

Kind  Father  of  the  poor; 
The  Giver  and  the  Gift, 

Enter  my  lowly  door  I 
Be  guest  within  my  heart, 

Nor  ever  hence  depart. 

Thou,  the  Eternal  Truth ! 

Into  -dark  hearts  steal  in  ; 
True  Light,  give  light  to  souls 

Sunk  in  the  night  of  sin. 
True  Strength,  put  forth  Thy  power 

For  us  in  evil  hour ! 

Ours  is  a  world  of  wiles, 

Of  beauteous  vanities ; 
Come,  and  in  us  destroy 

Its  fair  impurities ; 
Lest,  by  its  tempting  arts, 

From  Thee  it  steals  our  hearts ! 

Unveil  Thy  glorious  self 

To  us,  O  holy  One, 
That  Thou  into  our  hearts 

May  shine  Thyself  alone! 
Saved  from  earth's  vanities, 
To  Thee  we  long  to  rise. 


Renew  us,  holy  One  ! 

Oh,  purge  us  in  Thy  fire; 
Refine  us,  heavenly  flame, 
•  Consume  each  low  desire  ; 
Prepare  us  as  a  sacrifice 
Well-pleasing  in  Thine  eyes. 

Far  from  Thee  we  have  lived, 
Exiles  from  home  and  Thee  ; 

Oh,  bring  us  back  in  love, 
End  our  captivity. 

Be  Thou  the  way  we  wend, 

Be  Thou  that  way's  blest  end  ! 


Correct  me 


but  not  with  anger,  lest  thou  bring  me 
nothing."    Jer.  x.  24. 


We  need  not  ash  for  suffering  :  when  its  test 
Comes,  we  may  prove  too  faithless  to  endure 

We  need  not  ask  for  suffering  : — it  were  best 
We  wait  God's  holy  orderings  to  insure 

Our  highest  good.    But  we  may  ask  from  Him 
That  not  one  throb  of  grief,  one  dart  of  pain, 
One  burning  pang  of  anguish,  pierce  in  vain 

This  feeble  being,  in  its  faith  so  dim, 

This  fainting  frame,  or  this  o'erburthened  hear  * 
We  may  implore  Him.    He  would  grace  impart, 

And  strength  to  suffer  still  as  the  beloved 
Of  His  own  bosom.    For  of  all  below, 
The  one  affliction  in  this  world  of  wo, 

Most  sad, — is  an  affliction  unimproved. 

A.  W.  Malin. 


HOW  TO  LIVE. 


He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well ! 

All  other  life  is  short  and  vain. 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  living  most  for  heavenly  gain. 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well ! 

All  else  is  being  flung  away ; 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 

Waste  not  thy  being  ;  back  to  Him 
Who  freely  gave  it,  freely  give ; 

Else  is  that  being  but  a  dream  :- 
'Tis  but  to  be}  and  not  to  live. 

Be  wise,  and  use  thy  wisdom  well  ; 

Who  wisely  speaks  must  live  it  too  ; 
He  is  the  wisest  who  can  tell 

How  first  he  lived,  then  spoke,  the  true. 

Be  what  thou  seemest !  live  thy  creed  ! 

Hold  up  to  earth  the  torch  Divine : 
Be  what  thou  prayest  to  be  made ; 

Let  the  great  Master's  steps  be  thine. 

Fill  up  each  hour  with  what  will  last ; 

Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go  ; 
The  life  above,  when  this  is  past, 

Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below. 

So  truth,  if  thou  the  true  wouldst  reap ; 

Who  sows  the  false  shall  reap  the  vain  ; 
Erect  and  sound  thy  conscience  keep ; 

From  hollow  words  and  deeds  refrain. 

Sow  love,  and  taste  its  fruitage  pure ; 

Sow  peace,  and  reap  its  harvest  bright; 
Sow  sunbeams  on  the  rock  and  moor, 

And  find  a  harvest-home  of  light. 

H.  BONAR. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  AC. 

FOR    TWELFTH  MONTH. 


in  during  some  portion  of 

,he  24  hours,  

in  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 
9W,  including  very  slight 

alls  

>udy,  without  storms,  

!&r,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  


tfPBRATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS. 
AO. 


1862. 

1863. 

4  days. 

4  days. 

1  " 

3  " 

3  " 

5  " 

13  " 

7  « 

10  " 

12  « 

31  " 

31  " 

#n  temperature  of  'the 
tnonth  at  Penna.  Hospital, 
ghest  do.  during  month, 
west  do.  do.  do. 
in  during  the  month,... 
aths  during  the  month, 
jounting  four  weeks  for 
year. 


heart 5aeh 


3art, 


1862. 


deg. 


36.00 

64.50  " 
9.50  " 
1.65  in. 


844 


erage  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
this  month  for  the  past  seventy-four 

fears,  

ghest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 

period,  1848,  .  

w*st     do.     do.       do.  1832, 


1863. 


35.41  deg. 
61-00  " 
16.00  " 
4.63  in. 


1135 


32.30  deg. 

45.00  " 
25.  " 


Although  the  month  under  review  the  present  year 
s  been  a  mild  one,  being  some  3  deg.  above  the 
erage  of  thje  means  for  the  past  seventy-four  years, 
11  it  has  not  been  very  remarkable.  The  temper- 
ire  was  exceeded  a  trifle  last  year,  with  even 
eater  extremes  then  than  now;  one  dayhaving  been 
sorded  4  deg.,  and  the  next  day  49  deg.  It  will 
seen  that  nearly  three  times  as  much  rain  has 
len  during  the  month  the  present  year  as  did  last. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Fir3t  mo.  2d,  1864. 


THE  OGO-WAI  RIVER. 


Ill 


The  October  number  of  the  Revue  Maritime 
Goloniaze  of  France  contains  an  account  of 
e  exploration  of  the  Ogo-wai,  a  river  on 
e  equatorial  coast  of  Africa,  in  July  and 
ugust,  1862,  by  M.  Griffon  du  Bellay  and 
•eval,  of  the  French  navy.  This  river,  which 
is  an  average  breadth  of  two  and  a  half 
lometres  (a  mile  and  a  half)  is  formed  at  a 
stance  of  sixty  leagues  from  its  mouth  by  the 
notion  of  two  large  rivers,  the  Qkanda  and 
re  N'GoUnyai,  the  sources  of  which  are  still 
aknown,  although  the  latter  seems  to  follow 
le  general  direction  of  the  Ogo-wai  with  a 
ight  inclination  to  the  south,  and  the  direc- 
on  of  the  Okanda  is  northeasterly,  which 
ould  lead  to  the  supposition  that  its  origin  is 
)t  far  distant  from  Lake  Tshad. 
Its  banks  are  peopled  by  tribes  known  under 
te  collective  name  of  Oshebas,  which  comprises 


those  of  the  Pahouins,  Shakis  and  Orubets, 
some  of  which  trade  with  the  tribes  of  Gaboon . 
The  tribes  which  inhabit  the  river  N'Gounyai 
are  the  Ashiras  and  Chimbas.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  above  mentioned  rivers,  the 
country  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  re- 
gions— the  highlands  of  Lake  Jonanga,  and  the 
marshy  country  of  Lake  Anengue.  The  for- 
mer consisting  of  limestone  formations  and 
clay,  is  thickly  wooded,  and  inhabited  by  the 
Elengas,  who  are  allied  to  the  Gailois.  The 
marshy  country  is  inhabited  by  the  Eviils,  Ba- 
cammas  and  Oroongos,  and  is  highly  insalubri- 
ous ;  the  highlands,  on  the  contrary  are  healthy, 
as  might  be  expected.  The  tribes  manufacture 
mats  and  pottery  for  their  own  use ;  the  coun- 
try is  rich  in  palm  oil,  India  rubber,  ivory, 
ebony,  and  concrete  vegetable  fat;  the  two 
latter  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  high- 
lands. 


MANUAL  DEXTERITY. 


While  the  brain  of  mankind  is  invigorated 
and  educated  by  correct  study  and  discipline, 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  more  particularly 
the  hand,  and  some  organs,  as  the  eye,  can  also 
be  trained  to  tasks  which  at  first  thought  seem 
wonderful  and  impossible.  The  great  Creator 
has  so  cunningly  endowed  our  bodies  that  there 
is  no  labor  to  be  done,  no  sl^ill  in  artificing  or 
fashioning  the  metals,  that  is  beyond  our  reach. 
Even  jugglers,  who  have  no  trade,  depend  upon 
digital  swiftness,  or  the  sleight  of  hand,  to  per- 
form their  "  miracles  "  successfully ;  and  the 
safety  of  rope-dancers  depends  not  merely  upon 
their  balancing  poles,  but  upon  the  degree  of 
education  they  have  imparted  to  their  feet.  If 
in  such  callings  as  these,  wherein  the  sole  ob- 
ject is  to  please  the  multitude,  the  culture  of 
the  members  and  organs  of  the  body  is  essen- 
tial to  success,  may  we  not  say  that  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  upon  which  such  important  issues 
now  hang,  manual  dexterity  is  utterly  indispen- 
sable. We  would,  therefore,  earnestly  impress 
upon  our  mechanics  the  importance  of  it;  this, 
allied  to  intelligence,  is  what  makes  first  class 
workmen.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
for  excellence  in  this  respect  is  attended  by 
many  other  qualities  which  are  of  the  utmost 
service  in  the  trades.  It  is  an  old  saying  that 
u  the  hand  follows  the  eye ;"  this  is  only  another 
form  of  expression  for  manual  dexterity.  We 
see  the  truth  of  it  exemplified  every  day ;  even 
sportsmen  shoot  on  the  wing  instinctively,  after 
the  first  lesson  of  following  the  bird  in  its  flight 
is  acquired,  and  the  machinist,  when  chipping 
iron,  always  hits  his  chisel  orr  the  head,  even 
though  his  eyes  be  closed  or  his  face  turned 
from  his  work ;  this  is  manual  dexterity.  By 
tuition  his  hand  has  learned  to  work  in  that  di- 
rection, and  although  in  this  case  he  is  not 
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guided  by  his  vision  in  any  respect,  his  blow 
is  none  the  less  sure.  Let  any  one  who  desires 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  take  a 
hammer  and  chisel,  such  as  iron-workers  use, 
and  try  to  work  with  it ;  he  will  be  speedily 
convinced  that  here  at  least  manual  dexterity 
is  necessary  to  success  and  good  workmanship. 

Of  two  men  working  side  by  side  on  the 
same  work,  both  actuated  by  right  impulses, 
one  will  exceed  the  other  just  so  far  as  he  cul- 
tivates the  motioDS  and  faculties,  so  to  speak, 
of  his  fingers,  all  other  things  being  equal.  So 
much  does  the  quality  that  we  have  made  the 
caption  of  this  article  exercise  its  influence  on 
men,  almost  insensibly,  that  we  have  seen  arti- 
sans performing  intricate  tasks  with  an  aban- 
don and  off-hand  motion  that  was  wonderful ; 
and  that,  too,  where  the  least  false  movement 
would  spoil  work  which  would  cost  them  many 
a  hard-earned  dollar  to  replace. 

Let  us  not  be  understood,  however,  as  advo- 
cating mere  dexterity  as  the  highest  good  or 
chief  requisite  in  a  workman ;  there  are  many 
other  qualities  which  are  indispensable,  and 
thoroughness  and  a  conscientious  desire  to 
make  each  job  better  than  the  last  are  some  of 
the  essentials ;  but  with  these  and  the  one  we 
have  discussed,  in  detail,  a  mechanic  canuot  fail 
to  achieve  eminence  in  his  calling — Scientific 
American. 

iTEMS. 

Slave  Trade  in  the  Pacific. — A  very  satisfactory- 
reply  has  been  given  by  the  Peruvian  Minister  to  a 
memorial  addressed  to  him  by  the  Aborigines'  Pro- 
tection Society,  in  reference  to  the  kidnapping  of 
South  Sea  Islanders  by  Peruvian  captains.  The 
Minister  says  that  steps  have  been  already  ta.ken  by 
the  Peruvian  Government  to  send  back  the  kid- 
napped Islanders  to  their  homes  ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  similar  atroci- 
ties, the  Government  has  established  a  Consul- 
General  at  Tahiti. — The  British  Friend. 

President  Lincoln,  on  the  17th  ult.,  sent  to  the 
House  a  long  and  able  letter  from  the  deputation  of 
Freedmen's  Aid  Societies  recently  in  Washington, 
arguing  powerfully  for  an  Emancipation  Bureau  ; 
and  he  requests  Congress  to  consider  the  question, 

Senators  Howe  (Wis.)  and  Grimes  (Iowa)  on  the 
18th,  presented  petitions  for  prohibiting  slavery 
throughout  the  United  States.  So  also  did  Senator 
Harlan  on  the  21st. 

Dogs  vs.  Sheep. — The  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
report  the  damage  by  the  dogs  to  sheep  in  Ohio  in 
1862  to  be  36,778  sheep  killed,  and  24,672  injured. 
Amount  of  damage,  $136,347. 

SYRtJP   FROM   THE  CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE,  OR  SORG- 

hum. — Comparatively  few  persons  are  yet  acquainted 
with  this  new  and  delightful  product  which,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Middle  States,  has  taken  the  place  of 
syrups  and  molasses  heretofore  derived  from  tropi-4 
cal  regions.  When  well  made,  it  much  resembles 
fresh  honey  in  color  and  thickness,  weighing  about 
twelve  pounds  to  the  gallon,  more  than  half  of 
which  consists  of  crystallizable  sugar.  It  is,  there- 
fore, for  most  purposes,  worth  much  more  than  or- 


dinary molasses  for  syrups,  from  which  the  grann 
sugar  has  been  extracted.  It  is  admirably  adap 
for  cake-making  and  taffey,  the  cakes  being  lij 
in  color,  and  retaining  their  moisture.  To  mt 
taffey  in  the  ordinary  way,  sugar  has  to  be  bouj 
and  added  to  the  molasses.  But  when  sorgh 
syrup  can  be  had,  as  it  contains  about  seven  pour 
of  sugar  to  the  gallon,  little,  if  any  more,  is  requir 
Altogether  this  syrup  of  sorghum,  made  by  1 
farmers  of  our  Middle  States,  is  a  precious  additils:.: 


to  the  list  of  household  comforts.  At  present,  \ 
demand  for  it  is  so  great  as  to  secure  a  good  pr 
to  those  engaged  in  making  it.  The  extraction 
its  large  amount  of  crystallizable  sugar  is  attend 
with  rather  more  difficulty  than  is  met  with 
making  sugar  from  the  maple,  or  the  tropical  car 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  long  befo 
sorghum  syrup  becomes  a  drug  in  the  market,  ea 
methods  will  have  been  adopted  for  separating 
sugar.    Already  reports  have  reached  us  from 


m 


I'J 


Western  States, 
been  made. 


of  tons  of  sorghum  sugar  havii  te 


The  Winter  and  the  Poor.-— The  era  of  cold  we.  but  i 
ther  on  which  we  have  just  approached  is  brimfi 
of  responsibilities,  which  thrust  themselves  upo 
our  attention  with  peculiar  force.  The  conscious 
ness  that  we  have  a  great  duty  to  perform  toward 
the  poor,  should  awaken  an  unceasing  interest  i 
their  behalf.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  season  wi 
be  one  of  unusual  severity.  That  there  must  be  a; 
uncommon  degree  of  suffering,  unless  there  shall  b 
prompt  and  generous  aid  rendered,  cannot  b\ 
doubted ;  and  yet  never  before  has  a  generous  Crea 
tor  so  lavishly  bestowed  his  gifts  upon  our  people  1 
Our  barns  and  storehouses  teem  with  plenty;  th  r 
producers  are  commanding  extravagant  prices  fo 
everything ;  and  those  prices,  the  basis  of  the  pros 
perity  of  the  wealthy,  are  the  harbingers  of  sorrow 
to  the  poor.  Fuel  is  now  sold  at  rates  beyond  thi 
power  of  hundreds  in  our  midst  to  reach,  and  everj 
article  of  food  is  correspondingly  costly,  while  tb« 
enfeebled,  the  sickly,  the  suffering,  as  a  rule,  ar« 
unable  to  secure  any  thing  like  a  commensurate  in- 
crease of  compensation  for  their  fitful  labor.— 
Fress. 


.rket.— Live  toads,  says  the  Agricuh  ff,eaj 
regular  article  of  commerce  in  the 


Toads  in  Market 
turist,  form  a 

London  market.    They  are  generally  imported  from  t 
France,  and  sell  for  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  do-™1 
zen,  according  to  size  and  activity.    They  are  pur- 
chased by  market  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  to  protect  their  choice  vegetables  from  slugs 
and  insects,  which  they  do  very  effectually. 


AW 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  inactive, 
and  the  only  sales  for  export  were  a  few  hundred 
barrels  of  low  grade  Western  at  $7  a  7  50  per  bar 
rel.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  at  $6  25 
to  7  62£  for  good  superfine  and  extra  bands  ;  $7  25 
a  8  for  extra  family,  and  $8  25  to  11  for  fancy,  as 
in  quality.  Rye  Fonr  is  scarce,  and  commands 
$6  50.    In  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — There  is  little  demand  for  Wheat.  Small 
sales  of  red  at  $1  60  a  1  62  per  bushel.  White  at 
$1  75  a  1  90.  Rye  commands  $1  40.  Corn  is  dull- 
holders  ask  $1  12  a  1  14  for  dry  yellow — 300  bush- 
els white  sold  at  $1  10.  Oats  are  steady  at  85  a  86c. 
weight. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  ranges  from  $7  75  to  8  25  per 
6s  lbs.  Timothy  is  firm  at  $3  per  bushel.  Flax- 
seed is  worth  $3  15. 
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A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS. 


:  BELLE VI! E  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

«  bong, 
sorgi,, 

«pojm|  This  Institution  is  located  in  the  northern  limits  of 
^ttleboro',  Middletown  Township,  Bucks  County, 
v  t  enna., — a  rural  district  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
^''halthfulness.    It  is  in  daily  communication  with 
^Mtoladelphia. 

i!^  The  Pall  and  Winter  Term  for  1863—64, 

attend  °Pen  10ta  mo-  lst>  1863,  and  continue  in  Ses- 
;  Witjj  3n  28  weeks.    Pupils  received  at  any  time  during 

^ica1(eTerm- 

>a*r befit  ^e  course  °^  instruction  is  thorough  and  com- 
ret  eai  fete,  and  embraces  all  the  elementary  and  higher 
anches  of  an 

English,  Classical  and  Mathematical 
witfrucation.    Superior  facilities  afforded  for  instruc- 
>n  in  the  French  language. 

For  Terms  and  other  details  see  Circular,  which 
ay  be  had  on  application   to   the  Principals, 
ttleboro'  P.  0.,  Pa.  ;  at  the  Drug  store  of  E.  Par- 
BP°  sh,  Cor.  8th  and  Arch  Sts. ;  or  at  the  office  of  the 
^Intelligencer,"  N.  W.  Cor.  10th  and  Arch  Philada. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, 
JANE  P.  GRAHA.ME, 
;^j8mo.  15— eow.  6m.  Principals. 
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STOVE  STOKE 


The  subscriber  would  respectfully  inform  his 
tends  and  the  public  generally,  that  he  keeps  con 
antly  on  hand  a  good  assortmen  t  of  the  very  best 
.tterns  of  Stoves  made  in  Philadelphia. 
The  William  Penn. 
"    Noble  Cook. 
"  Lehigh. 
"  Niagara. 

"    Challenge  Complete. 
"  Governor. 

"    United  States  Complete,  &c. 
Are  amongst  his  variety  of  First  Class  Gas  Barn 
g  Cooking  Stoves. 

Also,  Silver's  Patent  Gas  Burning  Parlor,  Chamber 
id  Store  Stoves,  various  sizes. 
Also,  The  National  Range. 
«    Globe,  do. 
"    Philada.,  do. 
""I  Also,  Heaters  and  Furnaces,  Fireboard  Stoves, 
stings  for  Repairs. 
Job'  Work  promptly  attended  to. 
Prices  moderate. 

WILLIAM  STILL, 
No.  107  North  5th  St. 

ondreijioth  mo.  31 — 3  mos, 

bar 

Cloaks  and  mantles. 

BRAIDED  CLOAKS. 
PLAIN  CLOAKS. 
ORDERED  CLOAKS. 
SILK  MANTLES. 
AMERICAN  CLOAKINGS. 
FRENCH  CLOAKINGS. 
FINE  CASSIMERES. 
DRESS  GOODS. 
BOYS'  FINE  CLOTHING. 
COOPER  &  CONRAD, 
S.  E.  cor      Ninth  and  MaTket  Sts. 
mo.  24, 1863—1  jr 


MEDIUM-SIZED  HOUSE  with  all  the 
modern  conveniences 

t#m  8&&S. 


II 


Its  location  gives  it  superior  advantages  for  LIGHT 
AND  VENTILATION  in  summer.    Its  structure  is 
especially  designed  for  the  HEALTH,  COMFORT 
and  EASE  of  its  occupants  at  all  seasons. 
Inquire  at 

No.  1313  CHERRY  ST. 

llmo.  21 — lmo. 


TO 

BOOK8ELLEES 

AND 

DEALERS  IN  FANCY  GOODS. 


The  subscribers  have  on  hand,  and  are  constantly 
receiving  from  the  Publishers,  large  quantities  of 

SOHOO^  BOOKS 

of  the  latest  editions,  which  they  offer  to  dealers  in 
quantities  at  low  prices  for  cash,  also 

PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUMS 

of  100  different  styles, 
in  great  variety. 

COLORED  AND  PLAIN  TOY  BOOKS. 

40  or  50  different  kinds,  including  all  the  New  Games. 

Alphabet  Blocks  and  Cards, 

COLORED  AND  PLAIN. 

in  great  variety,  small  and  large,  with  all  the  new 
kinds. 

We  have  the  largest  variety  of 

GAMES,  PUZZLES  and  PAPER  DOLLS 

in  the  city ;  we  will  send  sample  lots  of  5,  10  and 
$15  each,  on  receipt  of  the  money  by  mail,  and  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfaction. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS, 

a  series  of  12  Cards,  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  ia 
a  handsome  envelope,  suitable  for  Albums  or  Reward 
Cards  ;  a  sample  sent  to  dealers,  by  mail,  on  receipt 
of  35  cents.  Price  $4.00  per  dozen  packs;  50  cents 
retail.  . 

T.  ELL  WOOD  ZELL  &  CO., 
17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street,  Phila. 
10th  mo.  17th— tf. 
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STEPHEN  COX. 


ALFRED  SNYDER. 


STEPHEN  COX  &  CO., 
GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

Flour,  Grain,  Seeds,  Potatoes,  Beans,  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Fruits, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 
NO.  236  WORTH  WHARVES, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WOULD  REFER  WITH  PERMISSION  TO 
Wm.  Neal,  Philadelphia.  Peter  Sherman,  Philadelphia, 


Isaac  Jeans  &  Co., 
Droxel  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
Budd  &  Comly, 
Geo.  Keck, 

4m  25  '63— ly 


Sharpless  &  Siter, 
George  Quimby,  New  York. 
Ward  &  Brother,  Rochester,  N.T. 
Dare,  Sproston  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


Chesterfield  Boarding  School  for  Young 
Hen  and  Boys, 

Situated  on  the  Crosswicks  Road,  about  three 
miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Forty-seventh  (47)  Session  of  this  Institution 
■will  commence  on  the  16th  of  Eleventh  month,  1863, 
and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  $60,  one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  For  further  par- 
ticulars address, 

Henry  W.  Ridgway,  Crosswicks  P.  0. 

10th  mo.  10 — 3m.  Burlington  co.,  N.  J. 


ATTENTION 

OF 

WHOLESALE  BUYERS, 

IS  CALLED  TO  THE 

LARGE  STOCK 

OP 

SCHOOL  BOOKS 

AND 

STATIONERY, 

FOR  sale  by 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS 


AND 


WHOLESALE  BOOKSELLERS, 

Nos.l7andl9  South  Sixth  Street, 

(Second  Floor,) 

PHILADELPHIA. 


COFFEE  and  COAL  OIL  LAMP; 

A  superior  article  of  Coffee  at  20  and  25  cents  } 
ft).  Also,  Coal  Oil  Lamps,  to  burn  without  chimne; 
for  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  the  Agency,  No.  1 
North  Fourth  Street. 

1st  mo.  2d,  1863.  GEORGE  CHANDLEE. 


FRIENDS'  BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


T,  ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO* 
17  &  19  South  Sixth  Street, 

And  for  sale  at  the  N.  W.  cor.  10th  and  Arc 

PHILADELPHIA. 


f 

Any  of  the  following  Works  will  be  sent  by  ma 
pre-paid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  either  in  mom 
or  postage  stamps. 

Memoir  of  Jacob  Ritter.  18mo.,  cloth.  Prh 
20  cts. 

Paper  Juveniles,  in  six  varieties,  each  per  doze.)  i 
Price  60  cts. 

A  Fable  of  Faith,  paper.  Price  3  cts. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  RELIGIOUS  SUE 
JECTS  between  a  Father  and  his  two  Sons ;  tlf*« 
which  are  added  Familiar  Dialogues  on  the  Chrif 
tian  Ministry  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Samue 
M.  Janney.    J8mo.  252  pages.  Price  60  cts. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  FOX.  By  Samuel  HI 
Janney.  12mo.  599  pages.  Price,  sheep,  $1  00 
cloth,  88  cts 

A  DAILY  SCRIPTURAL  WATCHWOR1 
AND  GOSPEL  PROMISE.  Compiled  by  Jam 
Johnson.  16mo.  238  pages.  Price,  cloth,  25  cts. 
CONVERSATIONS  AND  DISCUSSION! 
OF  THOMAS  STORY.  Compiled  by  Na 
thaniel  Richardson.  12mo.  350  pp.  Price,  sheer  L]r 
$1  00. 

V 
£ 


1>: 


1864.& 


'FRONDS'. 

.  FOR   THE  YEAR 

BEING   BISSEXTILE  OR  LEAP  YEAR 

CONTAINING  J  >|  k. 

The  Rising,  Setting,  Southing,  Places  and  Eclipsei f£ 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  the  Phases  and  Age  of  the  L 
Moon  ;  the  Rising,  Setting,  and  Southing  of  the  A  ' 
most  conspicuous  Planets  and  fixed  Stars;  IT 
Equation  of  time  ;  the  Sun's  Declination ; 

Planets'  Places  in  right  Ascension  and  Declination  j 
the  Time  of  High  Water  at  Philadelphia,  etc.   |  p 

Also  an  account  of  the  times  and  places  of  holdinf 
the  Meetings  of  Friends  on  the  Continent  of  America. 

Astronomical  Calculations  for  the  40th  degree  of  North 
Latitude,  and  adapted  to  the  Meridians  of 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati. 

BY  JOSEPH  FOULKE,  M.  D., 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Buckingham  Post  Office,  Buck's  Co.,  Pa. 
ORDERS  SOLICITED  BY  THE  PUBLISHERS. 
T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO., 
17  and  19  SouthS  ixt  h  St.,  hiladelphia. 
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MP  PRY  MARSHALL'S  PINE  TREE  TAR 
DROPS, 

"For  the  alleviation  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Roughs,  Colds,  Tickling  or  Soreness  of  the  Throat, 
^ey  are  quite  pleasant  to  tbe  taste,  and  very  efifec- 
ual.  Neatly  put  up  in  Sliding  Cases,  convenient 
ar  the  pocket,  and  sold  at  15  and  25  cents  per  Box 
j  the  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  generally. 
11  mo.  28,  1863— tf. 


«nta  | 

'iNo, 


co, 


FOR  SALE. 

At  Clarksboro'  Gloucester  co.,N.  J.,  a  valuable 


irm  of  80  acres  with  good  buildings,  meadow, 
tream  of  water,  timber,  &c,  situated  on  the  Glou- 
ester  and  Salem  Turnpike,  five  miles  bolow  Wood- 
'Ur|ury. 

For  particulars  enquire  of  William  Haines,  "  Ce- 
ar  Lawn  Farm,"  near  Clarksboro,  or  of 

THOS.  P.  MARSHALL, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

llmo.  28,  1863— tf. 
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IRON    DUMB    BELLS    OF  VARIOUS 

izes,  for  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW, 
No.  835  (Eight  thirty-five)  Market  St.,  below  9th. 


$10 

WOB 

byJ, 
'25  cts. 

SIOS  FOR  TOASTING,  ROASTING,  BROIL 

bjl  lig,  Frying,  Stewing,  Baking,  etc.,  a  vaiiety  of  suit- 
ifi)ilwi  ble  articles  may  be  found  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW, 
No.  835  (Eight  Thirty-  five)  Market  st,  below  9th. 


64 
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THOMPSON  SH0URD3, 
IIP  INTER  AND  BUILDER, 

Shop  No.  243  Perry  street, 

etween  Race  and  Vine  and  Thirteenth  &  Broad  Sts 
Residence  No.  924  Cherry  St. 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
10th  mo.  24 — 3  mos. 


SEASONABLE  HARDWARE, COMPRIS- 

ig  Stove  Polish,  Sheet  Zinc,  Mica,  Shovels,  Tongs, 
okers,  Scuttles,  Ash  Sieves,  Door  Springs,  &c,  for 
le  at 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW'S, 
No.  835  (Eight  Thirty-five)  Market  St.,  below  9th. 


AMONG  YOUR  GOOD  NEW  YEAR  RE- 


Q'^lplves  we  hope  one  of  them  is  to  look  at  our  assort- 
ent  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Tools,  and  buy  what 
m  need  in  that  line,  if  the  inspection  and  price  shall 
ove  satisfactory. 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW, 
fo.  835  (Eight  thirty-five)  Market  St.  below  9th. 
5mo.  3,  1863— ly. 


FOR  SALE. 

That  well  known  Institution,  Eaton  Academy, 
with  School  Fixtures  and  acres  of  prime  land  in 
tbe  thriving  Borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central 
Railroad.  The  building  is  of  brick,  large  and  sub- 
stantial, four  stories  high,  and  most  desirably  lo- 
cated.   Apply  to 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER, 
Principal  and  Proprietor,  thereon, 
or  to  B.  F.  Glenn,  Real  Estate  Agent, 
123  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia, 
or  Duncan  M.  Mitcheson, 
12mo.  19,  1863.  530  Walnut  Street. 


FOULKE'S 
Friends'  Pocket  Almanac, 

AND 

FOULKE'S 

Friends9  Almanac 

FOR   THE  YEAR  1864, 
Are  now  ready. 
PUBLISHED  BY 

T,  ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR  SALE. 

» A  valuable  Store  Property  with  Fixtures  and 
light  Stock,  Dwelling  House  and  three-fourths 
l  acre  of  land,  at  Berkley,  Gloucester  County, 
N.  J.,  11  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Possession  immediately. 

Address  WILLIAM  HAINES,  Clarksboro,  N.J. 
12  mo.  26,  1863— 4t. 


Ik 


WM.   HE  A.COCK, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  UNDERTAKER, 


STo.  18  N.  Ninth  Street,  West  Side,Philada. 

Constantly  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished 
the  most  accommodating  terms. 

B®*Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest  notice.'®* 
Lots,  Half  Lota,  and  Single  Graves,  In  all  the  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale. 
5m.  23,  '63—1  yr. 
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Pairville,    Chester   County,  Pennsylvania, 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

The  winter  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  for 
the  reception  of  pupils  on  2d  day,  (Monday)  26th,  of 
lOt'h  mo.  (Oct.)  1863,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  expressly  for 
Boarding  School  purposes,  and  on  the  most  approved 
plan. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches 
©f  a  thorough  English  and  Classical  Education,  to- 
gether with  French,  Music  and  Drawing. 

TERMS. — For  Boarding,  and  Tuition  in  the  English 
branches,  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  per  Ses- 
sion, $65. 

For  circulars  address,  JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS, 

Proprietor  and  Principal. 
Scholastic  Department. 
ROBERT  CHALFANT,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
JACOB  W.  HARVEY 

JOSEPH  H.  CLOUD,  i  Assistant  Teachers 

ELEANORA  HENDERSON.  V  Assistant  ieacheis. 
ANGCE  MENDENHALL. 
9th  mo.  26,  2  mos. 


4.,  Jb 


STOKES  &  FOULKE, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

No.  516  ARCH  fet. 

Have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to 
have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good  style  and 
at  moderate  prices. 

Particular   Attention  given  to  Making 
FRIENDS'  CLOTHING. 
9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 


T1JDER  &  TOWIirSEtfD. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
No.  110  West  Lombard  Street, 

'  KJKW}  BALTDHORB, 

Dealers  in   Flour,   Grain,   Seeds,  Lard,  Butter, 
Cheese,  Apples,  Eggs,  Poultry,  and  Country 
produce  generally.  Consigments 
solicited,  and  prompt 
returns  made. 

REFERENCES. 

J.  &.  M.  Saunders,  Philadelphia. 

H.  H.  Lippincott  &  Trotter,  Philadelphia. 

Stephen  Cox,  Philadelphia. 

Willis  Booth,  Esq.,  Pittsburg. 

Willits  &  Co.,  New  York. 

W.  H.  Macy,  New  York. 
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path,  and  drawing  their  minds  into  a  sensible 
union  with  the  immutable  and  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  good,  they  became  associated  and 
united  together  in  the  participation  of  heavenly 
virtue,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  spiritual  bond 
of  union  and  Christian  fellowship  which  could 
not  be  broken — meetings  were  gathered  and 
established  upon  the  basis  of  primitive  essential 
principle,  and  in  the  absence  of  creaturely  ac- 
tivity and  external  ceremony,  spiritual  worship 
in  its  native  operation  and  powerful  effects,  came 
to  be  known. 

As  the  human  mind  comes  to  cease  from  its 
own  irregular  workings,  and  emptied  of  those 
cogitations  produced  by  visible  objects,  it  recurs 
in  some  degree  to  its  pristine  state  of  adapta- 
tion, as  a  recipient  for  spiritual  impressions,  con- 
genial with  its  unadulterated  nature,  and  con- 
vertible into  spiritual  nourishment  and  Christian 
strength.  From  this  source,  through  dedicated 
minds,  emanated  the  different  peculiar  testi- 
monies which  the  religious  society  of  Friends 
embraced  as  a  people,  and  maintained  in  practice, 
even  under  grievous  persecution.  The  testi- 
monies into  which  the  exercise  of  true  spiritual 
worship  led,  were  consistent  with  themselves, 
and  reached  the  pure  witness  for  truth  in  many 
minds,  who  were  strangers  to  the  spirituality  of 
religious  principle.  The  verbal  and  practical 
testimonies  of  individuals  redeemed  from  the 
corruptions  of  selfish  nature  by  the  virtue  of 
divine  grace,  were  gladly  received  by  many  in 
the  love  of  truth ;  and  thus  in  the  ordering  of 


EXTRACTS  FROM  COCKBTJRN'S  REVIEW. 
(Continued  from  page  691.) 

Among  the  numerous  testimony-bearers  to 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  light  of  truth, 
witnessing  against  the  received  errors  of  the  refor- 
]M  mation,  the  religious  society  of  Friends  took  its 
rise,  and  soon  came  to  be  an  interesting  portion 
Ml  of  the  Christian  community.  This  society  arose 
at  a  period  when  church  and  state  were  greatly 
agitated  by  the  speculations  of  different  re- 
ligious professors,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  differ- 
ent political  parties.  Its  organization  and 
establishment,  was  through  manifold  trials  and 
much  suffering  on  the  part  of  those  prepared 
to  become  instrumental  in  concentrating  the 
light  of  truth,  so  as  to  produce  the  practical 
effects  of  its  virtue  and  power.  The  combined 
operations  of  church  and  state  could  not  repress 
the  arising  and  consolidation  of  the  society  of 
Friends.  The  devices  brought  into  action,  and 
the  penalties  inflicted  upon  the  people,  greatly 
tended  to  bring  into  view  the  effective  illustra- 
tion of  that  spiritual  principle,  which  the 
society  believes  every  human  mind  is  endowed 
with,  as  a  medium  whereby  the  saving  unction 
and  virtue  of  the  gospel  may  be  experienced. 
The  recognition  of  this  spiritual  principle,  as  a 
leader  and  guide  in  spiritual  things,  became  a 
rallying  point  to  many  minds  sorely  perplexed 
and  tossed  to  and  fro,  upon  the  current  of  the 
floating  opinions  of  the  age.  Individuals  having 
come  to  the  experience  of  a  spiritual  principle 
opening  their  understanding,  enlightening  their 
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Divine  Wisdom  the  society  of  Friends  was  as 
an  example  to  the  nations,  gathered  out  of  all 
other  Christian  denominations  into  the  capacity 
of  a  visible  church. 

The  decisive  testimonies  borne  by  the  society 
of  Friends  against  the  corruptions  of  Christ- 
ianity, excited  great  animadversion  and  opposi- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many,  in  almost  all  the 
existing  denominations  of  Christian  professors. 
However  these  denominations  differed  from  one 
another,  they  appear  to  have  united  in  a  general 
opposition  to  Friends.  The  Quaker  principle 
was  denounced  as  embracing  a  renunciation  of 
Christianity,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  greater 
degrees  of  spiritual  light,  undervaluing  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  denying  the  Lord  that  bought 
them,  and  in  consequence  of  their  supposed 
infidel  views,  the  society  was  deemed  unworthy 
of  either  Christian  communion  or  civil  pro- 
tection.* This  denunciation  was  not  in  words 
only,  but  was  embraced  and  acted  upon  by  high 
religious  professors,  in  effective  stations  both  in 
church  and  state.  All  the  energies  of  that 
spirit  of  undue  domination,  which  seeks  to  con- 
trol both  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men,  appear 
to  have  been  aroused  at  the  prospect  of  the 
human  mind  becoming  released  from  those 
fetters,  which  scholastic  divinity  for  ages  had 
been  riveting. 

However  charity  may  be  disposed  to  cover 
with  its  mantle  the  aberrations  of  erring  human- 
itv,  it  is  a  homage  due  to  immutable  truth,  to 
acknowledge  the  liability  of  the  human  mind 
to  misapply  the  means  of  good  so  as  to  produce 
evil.  The  misapplication  of  religious  principle 
and  feeling,  has  proved  a  cause  of  more  calamity 
to  the  human  family,  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. The  ancient,  abstruse  and  complicated 
theology  of  the  schoolmen  appears  to  have  been 
founded  on  mystery,  cemented  by  tradition  and 
ceremonial  superstition,  and  enforced  by  civil 
penalties.  However  the  reformation  may  have 
softened  some  of  the  features  of  this  picture, 
the  native  lineaments  remained  virtually  and 
substantially  the  same.  The  political  establish- 
ment of  the  national  reformed  churches,  em- 
bracing a  forced  maintainance  for  the  clergy, 
appears  to  have  prevented  them  from  coming 
fully  to  the  light  of  the  gospel  day,  or  the  full 
realization  of  gospel  principle  and  practice. 
The  reformed  hierarchy,  was  willing  to  borrow 
from  Popish  supremacy  the  succession  of  the 
ministry,  with  the  corresponding  entail  of  "  the 
loaves  and  fishes." 

The  society  of  Friends  was  originally  formed 
of  individuals  who  had  come  to  the  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  gospel  truth,  and  could 
not  subject  principle  to  interest,  nor  comply 
with  the  demands  of  church  rates,  nor  in  any 

*See  Address  of  the  General  Court  of  Boston,  to 
King  Charles  2d,  on  his  restoration. — Hutchinson's 
History  of  Massachusetts. 


way  countenance  or  support  a  hireling  ministr 
Hence  the  animosity  of  the  clergy  to  thl 
people,  and  their  constant  endeavors  to  u 
christianize  them,  and  render  them  odious  i 
the  eyes  of  the  world.    Friends  believed  thej 
were  called  to  bear  verbal  and  practical  test  I 
mony  to  the  simplicity,  purity,  and  universalis 
of  the  gospel   dispensation.     They  claimej 
nothing  more  nor  less,  than  the  liberty  of  thl 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.    Without  calling  i 
question  the  written  scriptures,  they  embrace 
the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  an 
believed  every  individual  had  a  measure  of  th< 
divine  spirit  to  preserve  him  from  evil  or  re| 
deem  him  from  it.    This  claim  subjected  th« 
society,  in  the  eyes  of  the  hireling  clergy,  tt|| 
the  charge  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism,  am 
many  other  opprobrious  epithets.    The  reasoi 
is  obvious :   the  universal  operation  of  th< 
efficient  principle  of  divine  grace  in  the  mine! 
of  man,  to  which  they  bore  testimony,  take* 
the  commodity  of  gospel  traffic  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.    It  places  them  on  a  level  with 
other  men,  and  dries  up  the  source  of  theiri 
power  and  interest.    Hence  the  tocsin  of  alarm,; 
"  the  church  is  in  danger/'  has  constantly  been  j 
sounded,  when  individuals  or  communities  have ; 
let  go  their  leading  strings  of  tradition,  and 
inquired  or  judged  for  themselves  respecting 
the  obligations  of  religious  duty. 

Truth  is  immutable,  universal  in  its  nature, 
and  will  shed  its  influence  and  benefits  on  all 
who  come  under  its  operation.  The  spiritual 
ministration  of  the  gospel  dispensation  is,  in 
divine  wisdom,  every  way  adapted  to  the  capa- 
city and  wants  of  man.  So  far  is  the  leading 
and  distinguishing  principle  of  the  religious 
society  of  Friends  from  being  enthusiastical, 
fanatical,  or  visionary,  that  it  is  not  only  clearly 
delineated  in  the  scriptures,  but  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  very  constitution  of  the  human 
mind.  As  the  human  body  consists  of  organ- 
ized matter  fitting  it  for  animal  sensation,  and 
requiring  material  nourishment  to  support  it  in- 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  animal  life  ; 
so  the  human  mind,  consisting  in  a  germ  of 
intellectual  being,  requires  the  aid  and  influence 
•of  the  divine  spirit,  to  qualify  it  for  fulfilling 
the  functions  of  intellectual  life.  This  germ 
of  intellectual  being  is  capable  of  expanding 
in  time,  and  of  enjoying  in  eternity  the  im- 
press or  image  of  the  communicable  attributes 
of  its  divine  original.  The  intellectual  capacity 
yielding  to  the  impressions  of  the  attributes  of 
the  divine  spirit,  whether  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, or  love  and  goodness,  becomes  a  recipient 
of  that  spiritual  nourishment  which  alone  can 
sustain  the  faithful  mind  in  all  its  exercises. 
The  reciprocation  of  the  mind  of  man  under 
the  impressions  of  that  spirit  which  "  givcth  it 
an  understanding/'  is  that  spiritual  intercourse 
which  constitutes  essential  divine  worship,  and 
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ever  has  and  will  ever  remain  to  be,  the  alone 
m  basis  of  all  true  religion  and  piety.  If  nothing 
were  brought  forth  in  the  human  mind  but  the 
images  and  fruits  of  the  divine  spirit,  there 
teJ  could  be  nothing  but  peace  on  earth,  and  good 
will  to  men.  Turning  from  the  influence  and 
direction  of  this  spirit,  and  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulses and  desires  of  the  earthly  nature,  is  the 
cause  of  evil  in  the  human  heart.  As  the 
mind  recedes  from  the  divine  light,  or  its 
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spiritual  guide,  it  falls  in  the  same  proportion 
Dftjjl  under  the  influence  and  control  of  the  sensual 
rre  nature.    Human  nature  being  susceptible  of 
ijfy  animal  sensation  and  intellectual  feeling,  appears 
rffy  (j  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  animal  and 
intellectual  life.    The  position  of  man  on  the 
rea,0D  scale  of  being,  connects  him  with  two  worlds. 
The  probations  arising  from  his  mixed  nature 
are  great.    His  means  of  safe  guidance  are 
amply  sufficient,  and  his  enjoyment  and  happi- 
ness commensurate  with  his  trials  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  unfoldings  of  the  redeeming  spirit 
of  Christ. 

From  an  impartial  review  of  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  there  does  not  appear  any 
just  ground  for  the  charge  of  fanaticism  and 
selfishness.  The  society  claims  no  exclusive 
rights  or  privileges.  The  Friends  stand  on  a 
level  with  their  fellow  men.  The  principle  of 
saving  light  and  grace  is  as  free  and  universal 
as  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  the  air  of  the  at- 
mosphere. However  variously  the  degrees  of 
external  knowledge  may  be  diffused  among  the 
different  classes  of  men,  the  monitions  and 
gratulations  of  divine  good,  reach  every  heart 
in  every  clime.  No  external  condition  precludes 
the  aspirations  of  the  spirit  of  true  devotion.* 
Amidst  all  the  various  evils  of  human  life,  the 
bland  effulgence  of  celestial  virtue,  encircling 
the  wounded  heart,  soothes  to  resignation  and 
peace. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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EXTRACT  FROM  JOHN  RICHARDSON'S  JOURNAL. 

The  governor  said,  "  I  want  to  know  the  rea- 
sons why  you  as  a  people  do  not  assist  the  king 
and  country  with  men  and  arms,  for  their  and 
your  own  defence  and  safety,  against  all  that 
may  attempt  your  hurt.  I  replied,  the  most 
convincing  reasons  I  have  to  offer  the  governor 
are :  we  have  neither  precept  nor  example 
from  Christ  or  his  apostles,  to  use  the  sword  to 
hurt  one  another  with.  No  !  said  he,  what 
then  means  that  saying  of  our  Saviour,  when  he 
bade  him  that  had  no  sword,  sell  his  cloak  or 
coat  and  buy  one  ?  I  replied,  one  of  his  disci- 
ples answered  and  said,  Lord,  here  are  two; 
Christ  said,  it  is  enough.  Now,  how  two  swords 
can  be  enough  to  answer  for  a  general  precept, 

*Coloss.  c  1.  xxiii. 


I  leave  the  governor  and  all  these  men  to  judge- 
So  after  a  little  pause  he  said,  in  case  you  were 
assaulted  by  robbers,  that  would  break  your 
house  and  take  what  they  could  get  from  you ; 
or  upon  the  highway,  and  would  take  your 
purse  or  horse,  what  would  you  do  in  that  case? 
I  replied,  I  could  not  directly  answer  what  I 
should  do  in  such  a  case,  because  through  the 
Lord's  mercy  I  was  never  yet  so  assaulted ;  but 
it  appears  most  likely,  that  I  should  endeavor 
to  keep  my  house  from  being  broken  up,  aad 
yet  withal  be  tender  of  men's  lives ;  and  as  to 
the  other  assault,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well  known 
I  do  not  provide  any  outward  weapon  for  my 
own  defence,  neither  sword,  pistol,  nor  any  such 
like  we&pon,  therefore  I  must  rely  upon  the 
Lord  for  protection  and  help,  who  is  able  to 
rescue  me  out  of  the  hands  of  all  such  ungodly 
men  ;  or  if  he  does  not,  I  must  endeavor  to  bear 
what  the  Lord  suffers  such  to  do  to  me.  The 
governor  said,  you  say  well,  for  inasmuch  as 
you  have  not  provided  anything  for  your  own 
defence,  you  have  nothing  to  fly  to  but  the  Lord; 
you  say  very  well;  and  said  he  hoped  what  he 
had  offered  had  not  given  any  offence.  1  re- 
plied, it  was  so  far  from  that,  we  were  glad  he 
was  so  free  with  us." 


u  There  are  several  faculties  in  the  soul  of 
man,  that  are  conformed  to  several  kinds  of 
objects;  and  according  to  that  life  a  man  is 
awaked  into,  so  these  faculties  do  exert  them- 
selves ;  and  though,  while  we  live  barely  an 
animal  life,  we  converse  with  little  more  than 
this  outward  world,  and  the  objects  of  our 
senses,  yet  there  are  faculties  within  us  that 
are  receptive  of  God.  And  when  we  arrive 
once  into  a  due  measure  of  purity  of  spirit, 
the  rays  of  heavenly  light  will  as  certainly 
shine  into  our  minds  as  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
when  it  arises  above  the  horizon,  do  illuminate 
the  clear  and  pellucid  air :  and  from  this  sight 
and  illumination,  the  soul  proceeds  to  an  inti- 
mate union  with  God  that  fills  it  with  inex- 
pressible joy  and  triumph.  For,  if  the  objects 
of  this  outward  world,  that  strike  upon  the 
senses,  do  so  please  and  delight  us,  what  infi- 
nite pleasure  must  there  needs  be  in  those 
touches  and  impresses,  that  the  Divine  love 
and  goodness  shall  make  upon  our  souls  I" 


Say  not  thou  hast  lost  a  day, 

If  amidst  its  weary  hours, 

Gloomy  thoughts  and  flagging  powers, 
Thou  hast  found  that  thou  couldst  pray. 
By  a  single  earnest  prayer 

Thou  may'st  much  of  work  have  done, 

Much  of  wealth  and  progress  won, 
Yielded  not  by  toil  and  care. — Lord  Kinloch. 


That  which  to-day  is  not  begun, 

Is  on  the  morrow  still  undone.— Qoeih. 
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FROM  "  MEDITATIONS  ON   DEATH  AND 
ETERNITY." 
(Translated  from  the  German.) 
GOD  IS  LOVB. 

Could  we  silence  every  tongue, 

Love  I  thy  praise  would  still  be  sung*. 

Sun  and  moon,  and  stars  above, 

All  bear  witness,  God  is  Love. 

Silent  heights,  depths,  earth  and  heaven, 

Soul  I  by  thee  is  witness  given. 

Labor's  impulse — peaceful  hour — 
Joy  in  living — come  from  Thee. 

I — what  am  I?  whence  my  power? 
Gave  a  foe  this  strength  to  me? 

Say — are  speech,  ear,  sight,  and  feeling 

Tokens  of  love,  or  hate's  revealing  ? 

Oh,  I  feel  Thee— and  before  Thee, 
Father  of  Love,  in  praise  I  fall ; 

For  that  I  ami  will  adore  Thee — 
Join  the  chorus,  creatures  all. 

Love  gave  me  life — and  from  above 

Bestows  all  good — because  'tis  Love. 
(  1  St.  John  iv.  3.) 

"  God  is  Love  !"  How  constantly  is  not  this 
thought — the  most  comforting  of  all  to  an 
anxious  human  heart — reproduced  in  the 
prayers  and  writings  of  Christians,  and  yet  how 
few  quite  comprehend  it !  and,  more  deplorable 
still,  how  few  have  full  and  unswerving  faith  in 
this  blessed  truth  ! 

Heaven  and  earth  proclaim  it,  for  every  law 
of  nature  bears  witness  to  it ;  reason,  also,  bids 
us  put  faith  in  it — the  revelations  of  Jesus 
Christ  preach  it — and  yet  how  vague  and  un- 
certain is  the  belief  in  it  in  most  human  hearts  ! 

All  the  nations  of  antiquity  have  said  it : 
God  is  the  wisest  and  purest  Love.  The  most 
enlightened  as  well  as  the  least  civilized  peoples 
of  the  present  day  profess  it.  Yet  all  have 
witnessed  many  fearful  events  seemingly  in 
contradiction  with  this  faith.  They  have  seen 
dreadful  wars  that  have  struck  down  the  hopes 
of  nations — wars  which  have  been  permitted  by 
God :  and  they  have  been  terrified  at  the 
thought  that  these  evils  were  sent  by  the  God 
of  Love.  They  have  seen  floods  and  inunda- 
tions devastate  whole  countries;  they  have 
seen  earthquakes  shake  the  earth  to  its  very 
foundations,  cities  and  villages  engulfed  in  the 
fiery  abyss,  and  millions  of  human  beings 
destroyed  in  a  moment.  They  have  seen 
mountains  give  way  and  bury  under  their  ruins 
populous  regioDs;  they  have  seen  a  single 
tempest  sweep  every  ship  from  the  seas,  and 
famine  and  pestilence  convert  smiling  land- 
scapes into  deserts — and  with  doubting  hearts 
they  have  asked  :  can  all  this  havoc  be  the 
work  of  a  loving  God  ? 

No!  cried  a  voice  in  their  bosoms;  and  yet 
the  dreadful  events  would  force  themselves  upon 
their  memory.  Hereupon  they  endeavored  by 
the  light  o"f  their  immature  reason,  to  solve  the 
apparent  contradictions  in  the  government  of 


the  world,  and  thus  they  came  to  believe  no' 
only  in  the  loving  Father  of  all,  but  also  in  ail 
evil  being,  who  is  ever  contending  agains1 
His  goodness.  Their  childish  imagination 
created  two  deities  of  almost  equal  might,  ami 
placed  both,  as  antagonistic  powers,  on  thd 
throne  of  the  universe.  They  loved  the  goo( 
Deity,  and  brought  Him  thank-offerings ;  am 
they  feared  the  evil  deity,  or  the  Devil,  anc 
endeavored  to  allay  his  enmity  by  prayers. 

In  this  manner  the  ignorant  heathens  inter- 
preted the  origin  of  evil  in  the  world,  which 
their  weak  understandings,  anti  their  imperfecl 
conceptions  of  the  greatness  of  God,  could  nol 
reconcile  with  His  goodness.  In  consequence, 
the  idea  of  a  mighty  evil- spirit,  opposed  tc 
God,  was  introduced  among  the  Jews  ai 
when  they  dwelt  among  the  heathen  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity ;  and  this  notion  of  a 
Devil,  as  the  author  of  all  evil  in  the  world, 
was  again  transmitted  from  the  Jews  to  the 
Christians,  Jesus  and  his  apostles  having,  when 
addressing  Jews,  made  use  of  figures  of  speech1 
which  would  be  likely  to  be  understood  by  the 
people. 

This  ungenerous  notion,  so  incompatible  with 
the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  God,  is 
perhaps  hardly  worthy  of  a  refutation.  There 
is  no  God  but  God  !  He,  and  He  only  of  all 
beings,  is  the  Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
He  alone  rules  the  destinies  of  the  worlds,  as 
those  of  the  humblest  worm  in  the  dust. 

Thus  thinks  the  Christian.  But  unfortun- 
ately the  conceptions  which  a  great  number  of 
Christians  form  of  the  all-loving  God,  are  not 
therefore  more  exalted,  but  frequently  (hard  as 
it  is  to  believe)  even  less  pure  than  those  of  the 
heathen.  When  the  heathen  found  it  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  goodness  of  God  with  the 
evils  of  life,  he  invented,  as  a  means  of  ex- 
plaining the  contradiction,  a  second  deity,  an 
evil  being,  but  he  did  not  accuse  the  God  of 
goodness  of  being  the  author  of  evil,  and  did 
not  attribute  to  Him^low  human,  or  rather 
animal  passions.  Many  Christians,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  who  as  such  believe  of  course  in  one  God 
only,  seeing  the  many  ills  that  afflict  humanity, 
explain  these  by  conceiving  of  God  as  a  God  of 
vengeance,  as  an  angry  God,  a  jealous  and  in- 
exorable God,  who  punishes  the  faults  of  a 
moment  (for  is  man's  life  on  earth  more  than  a 
brief  moment?)  with  the  sufferings  of  eternity, 
and  who  takes  revenge  for  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  on  their  innocent  offspring — actions 
which,  if  committed  by  a  human  being,  would 
rightly  be  considered  as  execrable  and  unjus- 
tifiable. 

These  ideas  of  the  Most  High  originated  at  a 
period  when  the  human  race  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  when  men  hardly  formed  a  higher 
conception  of  God  than  that  of  a  very  powerful 
human  being,  and  when  they  even  depicted  the 
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iT{  Qo  (Deity  in  human  form.  These  are  remnants  from 
in  njthe  time  when  Moses  exhorted  the  Israelites, 
again  an^  wnen  ne  was  obliged  to  use  expressions  that 
tioi,  could  make  an  impression  on  their  hard  hearts, 
lit,  aD,  jFor  what  were  the  children  of  Israel  at  the  time 
o  (In ,they  were  led  out  of  Egypt?    Were  they  not 
?00(  jjrude  and  ignorant,  without  instruction,  without 
education,  accustomed  only  to  bondage  under 
:1,  aM  their  Egyptian  masters,  obeying  only  when  they 
felt  the  lash  over  them  ?    Did  they  not  make 
unto  themselves  idols  of  gold  and  stone,  and 
worship  these  as  they  had  seen  the  Egyptians 
worship  their  idols  ?  Did  they  not  even  do  this 
l]fl0Jafter  Moses  had  preached  to  them  that  there 
was  but  one  Almighty  God,  and  no  other  God  ? 

To  be  able  to  guide  such  a  people  and  to  ac- 
custom them  to  strict  obedience  to  the  heavenly 
precepts,  Moses  was  obliged  to  address  them  in 
accordance  with  their  usual  modes  of  thought. 
m\i  Children  must  be  spoken  to  in  terms  different 
from  those  which  would  be  used  to  grown-up 
persons,  and  ignorant,  uncivilized  nations  can- 
not be  addressed  in  the  same  language  as  think- 
'ytjn  jing,  highly  cultivated  peoples. 

However,  even  after  the  Israelites  accepted 
the  laws  of  Moses,  and  faithfully  conformed  to 
them,  these  ruder  conceptions  of  God,  meant 
only  for  their  fathers,  when  they  came  out  of 
the  Egyptian  bondage  more  than  a  thousand 
years  previously,  continued  to  prevail  among 
them.  And  as  the  first  Christians  had  been 
for  the  most  part  Jews,  it  followed,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  they  took  their  conceptions 
of  God  over  into  Christianity  with  them.  And 
thus  they  have  descended  from  generation  to 
generation,  even  unto  our  day,  and  have  been 
maintained,  partly  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  and  society,  partly  by  the  circumscribed 
knowledge  of  many  teachers,  partly  by  erro- 
neous interpretations,  and  applications  of  cer- 
tain passages  in  Holy  Writ. 

We,  however,  will  hold  fast  by  that  alone 
which  Jesus  Christ  taught  and  revealed.  And 
He,  the  Eternal  Son,  described  the  Father  as 
the  purest  Love,  in  which  there  is  no  particle 
of  evil — as  the  all-perfect  Being,  in  whom  con- 
sequently no  human  passion  or  weakness  can 
dwell,  who  is  alike  incapable  of  jealousy,  of 
anger,  of  vengeance,  and  of  repentance.  He 
blames  the  outbreak  of  such  passions  in  man — 
how  then  could  he  find  them  praiseworthy  in 
the  highest  Being,  in  Him  who  is  most  emphat- 
ically Love  and  Goodness  ? 

But  how,  if  God  knows  neither  anger  nor 
vengeance,  but  only  love,  how  has  evil  come 
into  the  world  ?  Who,  then,  is  the  author  of 
all  the  misery  and  suffering  we  behold  on  earth  ? 
Thus  asks  the  doubting  Christian,  suffering 
man,  who  knows  not  how  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  so  much  woe.  If  God  is  the 
Author  of  all  things,  is  He  not  also  the  Author 
of  evil  ?    And  how  am  I  to  reconcile  this  with 
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His  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  nay,  even  with  His 
J ustice  ? 

What  can  I  answer  to  this,  poor  doubter, 
other  than  in  the  entire  universe  there  is  no  evil 
but  sin  ?  And  sin  is  the  work  of  man,  spring- 
ing from  that  freedom  with  which  God  has 
endowed  him,  to  will  and  to  do  right  or  wrong. 

Now,  as  in  the  Divine  creation  everything  is 
just  and  good,  all  that  is  wrong  and  unjust,  so 
to  say,  isolates  itself;  and  when  man  wills  evil, 
he  feels  the  suffering  that  attends  this  dissocia- 
tion. This  suffering,  however,  tends  to  reform 
and  enlighten  him,  so  that  he  may  no  longer 
act  against  God's  order  of  creation.  And  to 
God's  ordinances  belong,  not  only  the  laws  01 
nature  around  us,  but  also  the  laws  within  us. 

We  are,  therefore,  ourselves  the  principal 
authors  of  our  sufferings,  by  rushing,  in  our 
blind  passions,  headlong  against  the  eternal 
and  unyielding  rules  of  creation.  Thus  a 
child  is  the  author  of  its  own  pain,  when,  from 
ignorance,  it  wounds  itself  with  dangerous 
weapons  3  but  the  pain  is  the  beneficent  teacher 
of  prudence.  Again,  a  child  is  the  author  of 
its  own  suffering,  when  from  wilfulness,  diso- 
bedience, obstinacy,  or  thoughtlessness,  it  par- 
takes of  things  that  are  injurious  to  its  health  ) 
but  this  suffering  is  the  beneficent  inculcator 
of  forethought  and  virtue. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Friend,  (London.) 
BROOKFIELD  SCHOOL,  IRELAND. 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me." — Matt.  xxv.  40. 

Passing  by  the  Ulster  Railway  from  Belfast 
to  Portadown,  about  half-way  between  Lisburn 
and  the  little  town  of  Moira,  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller is  attracted  by  a  cluster  of  neatly  white- 
washed and  substantial  buildings,  with  stacks 
and  farm  premises  on  one  side  of  them,  and  some 
well-tilled  fields  around  ;  the  whole  place  indica- 
ting thrift  and  good  management,  refreshing  to 
the  sight  amidst  so  much  neglect  and  inattention 
to  neatness  for  which  Ireland  is  proverbial. 

This  is  Brookfield  School,  an  institution  for 
the  existence  of  which  many  have  already  had 
to  thank  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events,  and 
for  which  it  is  hoped  that  many  yet  unborn 
will  also  gratefully  commemorate  the  time, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  entered  into  the 
hearts  of  J.  and  H.  Backhouse  to  suggest  its 
foundation. 

It  has  within  the  last  few  years,  and  again 
within  a  few  days,  been  my  lot  (my  privilege) 
to  see  a  good  deal  of  this  establishment,  and 
also  of  the  class  of  humble  cottagers  whose  chil- 
dren are  the  objects  of  it;  and  I  can  truly  say 
that  there  is  no  institution  connected  with  the 
Society  of  Friends  which  I  regard  with  deeper 
interest  or  more  unmixed  satisfaction. 
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I  believe  it  only  requires  information  as  to 
this  class  of  children,  and  as  to  the  working  of 
the  institution,  to  enlist  on  its  behalf  the  sym- 
pathies of  those  who  love  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  who  desire  its  prosperity  in  and 
through  the  humbler  ranks  in  our  Society. 

This  is  my  apology  for  the  present  letter, 
which  I  am  addressing  to  the  editors  of  both 
our  periodicals. 

There  are  about  400  individuals  registered 
on  the  lists  of  attenders  of  meetings,  but  not 
members,  in  this  (Ulster)  Quarterly  Meeting; 
they  are  known  here  by  the  appellation  of  "de- 
scendants and  most  appropriate  is  the  desig- 
nation, for  they  are  generally  the  offspring  or 
"descendants"  of  such  as  have  forfeited  their 
membership  in  days  gone  by,  often  through  the 
operation  of  the  discipline  on  marriage,  or  by 
its  exercise  in  a  way  which  would  now  be  con- 
sidered harsh  and  arbitrary. 

The  poor  children  and  grandchildren  have 
been  and  are  the  sufferers.  Many  of  them,  not 
ia  connection  by  membership  with  any  religious 
body,  have  had  but  a  slight  amount  of  care  and 
oversight  from  ours,  and  have  consequently 
been  in  a  much  neglected  state  as  to  religious 
instruction,  and  the  refinements  and  decencies 
of  life,  which  rarely  do  constitute  a  part  of  re- 
ligious training. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  poor  people  are 
small  farmers,  holding  little  plots  of  ground 
from  one  to  twenty  acres,  at  high  rents  and 
without  capital,  and  under  many  other  disad- 
vantages, and  their  social  and  physical  condi- 
tion is  extremely  low. 

I  have  visited  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  their 
own  habitations,  and  I  am  sure  that  none  who 
have  not  seen  them  at  home  can  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  condition.  Often  a  cabin  of 
two  rooms  suffices  for  the  whole  family ;  the 
chimney  is  in  the  centre,  with  a  screen  parallel 
with  the  front  wall,  and  containing  a  small  tri- 
angular window;  this  forms  a  chimney  corner 
on  the  inner  side,  sheltered  from  the  wind  when 
the  door  is  open,  as  is  most  often  the  case. 
The  floor  is  clay,  the  walls  the  same,  and  smoky 
thatch  overhead ;  no  fire-place,  but  turf  embers 
on  the  ground,  with  so  large  a  chimney  that 
the  light  is  largely  admitted  from  above.  An 
iron  rod  with  a  sort  of  crane  for  the  potato-pot 
— the  one  universal  cooking  utensil.  The 
poultry  cluster  round,  often  a  hen  with  her 
brood  snugly  basking  in  the  warmth  of  the  turf 
fire  ;  the  children  with  their  bare  feet  and  legs, 
and  often  miserably  clad,  and  cowering  also 
round  the  fire,  the  legs  purple  from  the  effects 
of  the  scorching  heat.  A  table  of  the  most 
homely  description,  and  a  chair  or  two  of  the 
same  kind,  with  sometimes  a  few  deal  shelves 
and  a  dresser  for  plates,  &c,  constitute  the  fur- 
niture of  this  apartment.  The  other  is  called 
"  the  room/'  and  contains  beds  in  proportion  to 


the  size  of  the  family,  a  chest  for  clothing,  an 
sometimes  the  churn,  and  a  few  chairs.  Seldo 
a  bit  of  mat  or  carpet,  or  anything  but  th 
earthen  floor  underfoot. 

Thus  (and  worse  than  thus)  multitudes  o 
Great  Britain's  subjects  are  born  and  live  ,an< 
die;  and  (delightful  the  reflection  amidst  so  mucl 
that  is  painful)  many  are  thus  prepared  for  the 
joys  of  heaven.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most  hal 
lowed  and  blessed  seasons  of  spiritual  refresh 
ment  that  I  have  known  have  been  in  these 
abodes  of  poverty ;  the  "  true  riches  "  were  that 
faith  which  overcomes  the  world,  making  all 
sunshine,  and  sweetening  the  bitter  cup  of  suf- 
fering and  destitution. 

And  then  comes  the  enquiry,  "Who  maketh 
thee  to  differ  from  another,  and  what  hast  thou 
that  thou  didst  not  receive  V9 

And  the  query  also,  with  regard  to  such  as  inijj 
belong  to  us  by  descent;  do  they  not  belong  to 
us  also  in  the  providence  of  Grod,  as  claiming 
in  the  strongest  manner  our  help,  our  sympa- 
thy, and  our  care,  both  with  respect  to  tempo- 
ral things  and  religious  oversight  ?  And  are 
we  not  bound  by  every  obligation  to  make  res- 
titution for  what  may  have  been  in  some  in- 
stances the  result  of  a  mistaken  zeal  or  a  secta* 
rian  policy  in  days  past?  And  could  any 
institution  be  more  calculated  to  accomplish 
this  imperative  duty,  this  moral  and  religious 
obligation,  than  Brookfield  School  ? 

It  takes  these  dear  children  from  the  abodes 
of  poverty,  and  often  of  wretchedness  and  ne- 
glect, and  trains  them  for  the  occupation  of 
places  of  respectability  in  the  world  and  in  the 
church.  Every  attention  is  paid  to  economy 
and  frugality,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  .£12  per 
head  they  are  neatly  clothed,  fed  with  homely 
yet  sufficient  food,  taught  all  that  is  needful  as 
to  practical  education,  and  employed: — the  boys 
in  agriculture,  and  the  girls  in  house-work; 
while,  more  than  all,  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  instilled  into  their  youthful  minds  ; 
thus  laying  up  the  best  of  all  foundations  for 
the  time  to  come,  and,  it  may  be,  conferring  a 
blessing  upon  them  and  upon  the  community, 
of  which  eternity  alone  will  reveal  the  results. 

While  there  are,  and  will  be  disappoint- 
ments, I  can  bear  testimony  to  more  than  a  few 
most  comforting  instances  of  this  blessing  rest- 
ing upon  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
an  education  at  Brookfield  School,  and  who  are 
now  living  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  apos- 
j  tie's  words,  "So  laboring  ye  ought  to  support 
the  weak,  remembering  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  how  he  said,  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive/  " 

The  institution  has  lately  received  a  fresh 
stimulus  through  a  bequest  of  ^63000,  left  by 
W.  Green  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
school,  in  a  district  not  very  far  remote  from 
Brookfield,  supplying  a  considerable  number  of 
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v  !1Dche  children  now  there,  and  which  the  Charity 
jommissioners  have  allowed  to  be  applied  to 
his  school,  as  it  embraces  the  object  contem- 
1(j  J)lated  by  the  donor,  and  there  was  not  room 
*.es  Tor  a  second  of  the  kind. 

This  money  is  to  be  invested,  and  the  inte- 
est,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  appropriated  to  the 
education  of  twenty  additional  children,  all  of 
Vhom  are  already  on  the  list  for  admission. 

£1200  has  been  raised  by  subscription  among 
friends  in  Ireland,  to  build  the  needful  addi- 
ional  accommodation ;  but  as  the  income  al- 
ready falls  short  of  the  expenditure,  and  as  the 
idded  income  will  at  the  most  be  only  £150 
)er  annum,  and  the  cost  of  twenty  children  will 
se  about  £250,  it  is  clear  that  the  legacy,  so  far 
rom  excusing  subscribers  from  their  wonted 
ontributions,  will  call  for  increased  liberality, 
md  I  am  well  satisfied  that,  could  Friends  gen- 
ially be  made  fully  acquainted  with  what  some 
)f  us  have  seen  as  regards  the  institution  and 
:he  objects  of  it,  any  amount  of  funds  required 
:ov  its  successful  operations  would  be  placed  at 
;he  disposal  of  the  committee. 

In  some  districts  which  I  have  visited  in 
this  province,  I  have  been  told,  at  the  close  of 
i  large  public  meeting,  that  nearly  half  of  those 
present  were  more  or  less  remotely  connected 
t>y  descent  with  our  Society. 

Many  of  them  are  now  among  the  Metho- 
dists, having  taken  refuge  under  what  we  es- 
teem to  be  a  lower  standard  of  Gospel  truth, 
but,  being  upheld  with  greater  zeal  and  faith- 
fulness than  our  more  spiritual  one  has  been  to 
as,  it  has  afforded  these  poor  children  of  toil  a 
fellowship,  and  a  measure  of  religious  help  and 
comfort,  which  should  have  been  offered  them 
to  a  larger  extent,  and  in  a  more  attractive 
form,  by  us  as  a  highly  professing  section  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

And  now  seeing,  according  to  my  apprehen- 
sion, that  if  ever  our  light  shines  as  in  ancient 
days,  it  will  be  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith ;  and  be- 
lieving that  Brookfield  School,  more  than  any 
other  of  our  institutions,  is  calculated  to  attach 
this  class  of  the  community  to  us,  and  us  to 
them,  I  venture  most  affectionately  and  earn- 
estly to  recommend  it  to  the  liberal  support  of 
those  who  love  our  principles,  and  whom  God 
Jhas  blessed  with  the  opportunity  and  offered  the 
privilege  by  temporal  means  of  promoting  his 
cause.  Jonathan  Grubb. 

Moyallen,  20th  of  Eleventh  month,  1863. 
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HOW  GRACE  CHANGES  A  MAN. 

All  changes,  truly,  are  not  from  bad  to  good, 
or  good  to  better.  They  may  be  from  good  to 
bad,  or  from  bad  to  worse.  Moisture  dims  the 
polished  blade,  and  turns  its  bright  steel  into 
dull,  red  rust  ;  fire  changes  the  sparkling  dia- 
mond into  black  coal  and  grey  ashes ;  disease 


makes  loveliness  loathsome,  and  death  converts 
the  living  form  into  a  mass  of  foul  corruption. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  grace  is  this,  that  like 
heaven  it  changes  whatever  is  applied  to  it  into 
its  own  nature.  For  as  leaven  turns  meal  into 
leaven,  so  Divine  grace  imparts  a  gracious 
character  to  the  heart;  and  this  is  what  I  call 
its  assimilating  element.  Yet  let  there  be  no 
mistake.  While  the  grace  of  God  changes  all 
who  are  brought  in  conversion  under  its  influ- 
ence, it  does  not  impart  any  new  power  or  pas- 
sion, but  works  by  giving  to  those  we  already 
have  a  holy  bent;  by  impressing  on  them 
a  heavenly  character.  For  example,  grace  did 
not  make  David  a  poet,  or  Paul  an  orator,  or 
John  a  man  of  warm  affections,  or  Peter  a  man 
of  strong  impulses  and  ardent  zeal.  They  were 
born  such. 

The  grace  of  God  changes  no  more  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  mind  than  it  does  those  of 
the  body — as  the  negro  said,  it  gave  him  a 
white  heart,  but  it  left  him  still,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  the  image  of  God  carved  in 
ebony.  Be  the  meal  into  which  that  woman 
hides  the  leaven,  meal  of  wheat,  or  meal  of 
barley,  it  will  come  from  her  hands,  from  the 
process  of  leavening,  from  the  fiery  oven,  cakes 
of  the  same  grain.  For  it  is  not  the  substance 
but  the  character  of  the  meal  that  is  changed. 
Even  so  with  the  effect  of  grace.  It  did  not 
give  even  John  his  warm  affections;  but  it 
fixed  them  on  his  beloved  Master — sanctifying 
his  love.  It  did  not  give  Dorcas  a  woman's 
heart,  her  tender  sympathy  with  suffering  ; 
but  it  associated  charity  with  piety,  and  made 
her  a  holy  philanthropist.  It  did  not  give  Paul 
his  genius,  his  resistless  logic,  and  noble  orato- 
ry ;  but  it  consecrated  them  to  the  cause  of 
Christ — touching  his  lips  as  with  a  live  coal 
from  the  altar,  it  made  him  such  a  master  of 
holy  eloqueuce  that  he  swayed  the  multitude 
at  his  will,  humbled  the  pride  of  kings,  and 
compelled  his  very  judges  to  tremble.  It  did 
not  give  David  a  poet's  fire  and  a  poet's  lyre  ; 
but  it  strung  his  harp  with  chords  from  heaven, 
and  tuned  all  its  strings  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligion and  the  high  praises  of  God.  So  grace 
ever  works  !  It  assimilates  a  man  to  the  char- 
acter of  God.  .  It  does  not  change  the  mental, 
but  stamps  it  with  the  Divine  image ;  and  so 
assimilates  all  who  have  received  Christ  to  the 
nature  of  Christ;  unless  we  have  the  same  mind, 
more  or  less  developed,  in  us  that  was  in  him, 
the  Bible  declares  that  we  are  none  of  His. — 
Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie. 


To  escape  the  accusation  of  being  desirous 
to  be  thought  learned,  or  passing  for  scholars, 
abstain  from  any  display  of  your  learning,  how 
great  soever  it  may  be.  Seek  not  to  appear 
wiser  or  more  learned  than  the  company  you 
are  with.    And  whatever  you  converse  about, 
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let  it  be  in  an  easy,  natural,  and  unaffected 
manner.   The  manner  of  doing  things  is  some 
times  more  important  than  the  things  them 
selves.     If  you  have  occasion  to  contradict 
anybody,  or  set  them  right  from  a  mistake, 
avoid  bluntly  saying,  "That  is  not  so;"  "I 
know  better;"  but  rather  express  a  belief  that 
it  is  a  mistake  or  misinformation ;  or  ask  the 
question,  u  Is  it  not  thus,  or  so?"  For  though 
you  may  know  a  thing  better  than  other  peo- 
ple, yet  it  is  displeasing  to  tell  them  so  directly 
without  something  to  soften  it.  And  may  you, 
who  have  this  superior  learning,  or  other  useful 
qualifications,  or  possess  riches  or  power,  bear 
in  mind  that  these  can  only  render  the  posses- 
sor happy  in  proportion  as  he  employs  them  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  others.    They  are 
instruments  in  his  hands :  the  wants  and  help- 
lessness of  mankind  are  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied.    Of  their  use,  an  ac- 
count is  to  be  rendered.  To  what  end  designed, 
how  they  haye  been  used,  and  what  reckoning 
awaits  them,  are  solemn  reflections. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  16,  1864. 


We  regret  that  our  friends  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings  do  not  always  send  the  "  Extracts  " 
in  time  for  them  to  be  read  with  interest.  "We 
have  only  just  received  the  "  Extracts  "  of 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  6th  mo. 
last,   and  think  it  too  late  to  publish  them. 


Friends'  Social  Lyceum. — On  Second- 
day  evening,  12th  month,  1863,  an  interesting 
Lecture  was  delivered  by  Caleb  S.  Hallowell, 
on  "  The  Development  of  Science."  In  con- 
nection with  the  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  the  habit  of  observation  in  child- 
ren, the  Lecturer  cited  this  pertinent  cir- 
cumstance !  One  of  his  scholars  returning 
from  school  observed  a  meteor  during  sun-light, 
and  noted  precisely  the  point  of  appearance, 
course,  and  disappearance,  by  which,  together 
with  corresponding  observations  by  others,  its 
distance  above  the  earth  was  determined  with 
unusual  accuracy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  inst.  the  Lecture 
was  delivered  by  Edward  Parrish — Subject : 
"Heating  and  Lighting."  In  savage  life  the 
night  is  passed  in  sleep,  but  artificial  heat  and 
light  are  among  the  first  wants  of  civilized  life. 


The  Lecturer  spoke  of  the  vast  importance  oi 
our  coal  deposits,  and  of  the  introduction  ol 
coal  as  fuel,  being  within  the  memory  of  some 
of  our  citizens.  In  the  combustion  of  wood 
the  light  emitted  is  the  exact  quantity  received 
from  the  sun  in  growing.  In  the  heating  of 
our  houses  the  social  advantages  of  an  open 
coal  or  wood  fire  were  forcibly  contrasted  with 
the  present  popular  system  of  using  furnaces 
for  the  warming  of  our  dwellings. 


An  adjourned  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Freed- 
man,  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.  The  committee 
appointed  at  a  former  meeting  to  take  into  con- 
sideration our  duties  toward  the  Freed  People 
of  color,  reported  that  the  committee  met,  in 
conjunction  with  the  one  appointed  at  a  similar 
meeting  held  in  Green  St.  Meeting  House,  and 
agreed  upon  a  preamble  and  constitution  which 
were  offered  to  the  meeting.  After  much  de- 
liberation they  were  adopted,  and  an  Associa- 
tion was  formed  under  the  title  of  "  Friends' 
Association  for  the  aid  and  elevation  of  the 
Freedman." 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  nominate 
thirty-two  persons  to  serve  as  an  Executive 
Committee,  and  after  withdrawing  for  a  short 
time,  they  presented  a  list  of  names  which  was 
accepted  by  the  meeting.  A  large  collecting 
Committee  was  named  to  receive  and  solicit 
contributions  in  money,  goods,  &c.  Much  was 
expressed  which  was  calculated  to  increase  our 
interest  in  these  suffering  people,  who  have  just 
claims  upon  our  time  and  means. 


Died,  on  the  2d  of  1st  month,  1864,  of  diphtheria, 
Lizzie,  daughter  of  the  late  Edmund  and  Phebe 
T.  Hoopes,  aged  nearly  3  years. 


The  "Women's  Association  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Freedman,"  continues  to  meet  every  Third  day 
afternoon,  at  Race  St.  Meeting  House,  (third  story). 

Donations  in  goods,  clothing,  &c.,  directed  to  the 
Association,  may  be  sent  to  Alfred  H.  Love,  No.  212 
Chestnut  Street.  Contributions  \n  money,  to  the 
Treasurer,  Margaret  A.  Griscom,  No.  1028  Arch  St. 

Communications  on  the  subject  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Harriet  E.  Stoekly, 
No.  101T  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


It  is  not  known  where  he  who  invented  the 
plough, was  born  or  where  he  died;  yet  he  has  ef- 
fected more  for  the  happiness  of  the  world,  than  the 
whole  race  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  who  have 
drenched  it  with  tears  and  manured  it  with  blood. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 
Volume  X.,  New  Series, 
Commences  on  the  1st  of  January  next ;  therefore, 

Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe. 


Mechanics  will  find  in  the  Scientific  American 
valuable  information  concerning  their  various 
Trades,  and  details  of  all  the  latest  and  best  im- 
provements in  Machinery,  Tools  and  Processes. 

Inventors  will  find  all  necessary  instructions  how 
;o  secure  Letters  Patent  for  their  inventions  ;  also 
excellent  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  all  the 
principal  inventions  recently  made  in  this  country 
ind  in  Europe  ;  likewise  an  Official  List  of  the  claims 
)f  all  Patents  granted  weekly  at  Washington,  with 
lumerous  explanatory  notes ;  also,  discussions  of 
questions  concerning  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  reports  of  trials  in  court,  with  legal  opinion, 
)tc. 

Manufacturers  will  find  illustrated  articles  descrip- 
ive  of  the  most  recently  invented  machines  used  in 
'arious  manufacturing  operations. 

Engineers  will  find  valuable  descriptions  of  all  the 
jest  inventions  connected  with  Steam  Railroad. 
Harine,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  ;  together  with 
\  faithful  record  of  the  progress  of  science  in  all  these 
iepartments,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Chemists  will  find  details  of  recent  discoveries 
nade  in  Chemistry,  and  articles  on  the  application 
>f  that  science  to  all  the  Useful  Arts. 

Agriculturists  will  find  engravings  and  descriptions 
)f  all  the  best  and  most  approved  Farm  Implements  ; 
ilso,  original  or  well-selected  articles  on  matters 
•elating  to  general  Agriculture. 

All  Classes  of  Readers  will  find  in  the  Scientific 
American  a  popular  resume  of  all  the  best  scientific 
nformation  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  pub- 
ishers  to  present  it.  always  in  an  attractive  form, 
ivoiding  as  much  as  possible  abstruse  terms. 

Subscribers  should  remit  so  as  to  have  their  sub- 
scriptions begin  on  the  1st  of  January,  with  the  new 
rolume.  Those  who  preserve  their  numbers  for 
binding  have,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  two  handsome 
volumes  of  416  pages  each— 832— with  several 
lundred  engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription. — $3  for  one  year;  $1  50  for 
six  months  ;  $1  for  four  months  ;  20  copies  in  a  Club 
;an  be  had  for  $40.  Subscribers  in  Canada  should 
•emit  25  cents  extra,  to  pay  postage.  Specimen  Copies 
isent  free  ;  also,  gratis,  a  pamphlet  of  "  Advice  to 
nventors."  Address 

Munn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

37  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


The  following  conferences,  to  promote  sub- 
criptions  to  the  proposed  Boarding  School, 
lave  been  appointed : 
it  the  close  of  the  Monthly  Meetings 
of  Woodbury,  held  at  upper  Green- 
wich  1  mo  25 

Pilesgrove,  Woodstown   1  mo  26 

3alem   1  mo  27 

jlreenwich,  held  at  Greenwich   1  mo  28 

A  general  conference  for  Friends,  within 
Western  Quarter,  will  be  held  at  London  Grove, 
m  7th  day  morning,  2d  mo.  6th,  at  10 i  o'clock. 

Friends  in  these  neighborhoods  respectively 
ire  desired  to  spread  the  information,  and  in- 
cite general  attendance. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Female 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor  with  Clothing. 

Another  winter  has  nearly  passed  away,  and 
although  at  its"  commencement  the  prospect 
before  us  was  not  so  favorable  as  it  has  some- 
times been,  yet  the  interest  and  activity  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  in  the  furtherance 
of  its  objects  has  continued  unabated.  The 
meetings  have  generally  been  well  attended, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  continue  our  work 
almost  as  late  in  the  season  as  in  more  prosper- 
ous times.  To  those  who  have  assisted  us  with 
donations  in  money  and  goods,  we  offer  our 
heartfelt  thanks.  Much  of  the  money  that  is 
usually  raised  in  the  community  for  benevolent 
purposes,  has,  during  the  last  two  years,  been 
absorbed  in  new  and  more  popular  charities, 
and  our  resources  being  thus  curtailed,  together 
with  the  great  advance  in  the  prices  of  goods 
we  are  obliged  to  purchase,  has  prevented  our 
distributing  as  many  garments  as  in  some  former 
years;  notwithstanding  this,  367  garments 
have  been  given  to  the  needy ;  most  of  which 
have  been  made  by  women,  who,  from  age  or 
other  physical  inability,  are  prevented^  from 
procuring  work  elsewhere.  The  following  is 
the  report  of  the  Treasurer :  In  addition  to  its 
receipts,  a  donation  of  trimmings  was  received, 
valued  at  $28  41. 

To  Dividends  on  Bank  Stock  $63  00 
Subscriptions  and  donations..  323  64 

  $386  64 

By  balance  due  Treasu- 
rer 9  05 

Cash  paid  for  goods.. .3 18  21 
Cash"  paid  for  sewing. .57  96 


Balance  in  Treasury.. 


385  22 
1  42 


$386  64 


Philada.,  2nd  mo.  2%th,  1863. 

The  above  report  was  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  close  of  its  labors  last  spring,  and 
now  that  it  has  again  entered  upon  its  duties, 
it  has  increasing  difficulties  to  encounter;  the 
members,  therefore,  earnestly  appeal  to  the 
benevolent,  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  a  work 
which,  experience  has  shown,  is  a  blessing  to  a 
class  of  the  poor  that  is  not  generally  reached 
by  other  charities. 

.  Elizabeth  A.  Bunting,  President, 

38th  and  Walnut  St.,  West  Phila. 

Elizabeth  J.  Ferris,  Treasurer, 

937  Franklin  Street. 

Helen  G.  Longstreth,  Secretary, 

310  South  17th  Street. 

Philada.  1st  mo.  IQth,  1864. 
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THE  VALUE   OP  A  LITTLE. 

Do  thy  little,  do  it  well; 
Do  what  right  and  reason  tell  ; 
Do  what  wrong  and  sorrow  claim, 
Conquer  sin  and  cover  shame. 

Do  thy  little,  though  it  be 

Dreariness  and  drudgery ; 

They  whom  Christ  apostles  made 

"  Gathered  fragments"  when  he  bade. 

Dp  thy  little,  never  mind 
Though  thy  brethren  be  unkind  ; 
Though  the  men  who  ought  to  smile, 
Mock  and  taunt  thee  for  a  while. 

Do  thy  little,  never  fear 
While  thy  Saviour  standeth  near ; 
Let  the  world  its  javelins  throw, 
On  thy  way  undaunted  go. 

Do  thy  little,  God  has  made 
Million  leaves  for  forest  shade ; 
Smallest  stars  their  glory  bring, 
God  employeth  everything. 

Do  thy  little,  and  when  thou 
Peelest  on  thy  pallid  brow, 
Ere  has  fled  thy  vital  breath, 
Cold  and  damp  the  sweat  of  death, 

Then  the  little  thou  hast  done- 
Little  battles  thou  hast  won, 
Little  masteries  achieved, 
Little  wants  with  care  relieved, 
Little  words  in  love  expressed, 
Little  wrongs  at  once  confessed, 
Little  favors  kindly  done, 
Little  toils  thou  didst  not  shun, 
Little  graces  meekly  worn, 
Little  slights  with  patience  borne — 

These  shall  crown  the  pillowed  head, 
Holy  light  upon  thee  shed  ; 
These  are  treasures  that  shall  rise 
Far  beyond  the  smiling  skies. 

These  to  thee  shall  all  be  given 
For  thy  heritage  in  heaven. 
These  shall  all  perfume  the  air, 
When  the  spirit  enters  there. 

Yet  they  still  will  linger  here, 
And  thy  name  shall  long  endear, 
For  a  legacy  shall.be 
In  their  deathless  memory. 


THE  MYSTIC  UNION. 


BY  W.  H.  HOLCOMBE. 

A  light  of  glory  to  our  feet  benighted  ! 

A  voice  of  resurrection  to  the  dead  ! 
E'en  as  the  Father  to  the  Son  united, 

So  shall  ye  be  to  Christ,  your  living  head. 

What  does  it  mean  ?    In  these  poor  hearts  of  ours 

Can  the  Omniscient  ajsojourner  be, 
As  sunbeams  nestle  in  the  souls  of  flowers, 

Or  angels  come  to  sleeping  infancy  ? 

Ah,  yes  !    Rejoice,  ye  contrite,  broken-hearted  ! 

His  holy  presence  dissipates  your  sin  ; 
Remember  how  the  raging  storm  departed 

From  the  lone  ship  when  Jesus  slept  therein. 

Oh !  let  His  love,  a  sacred  fire  out-going, 

Consume  each  molten  image  from  our  sight; 

And  be  our  spirits  to  his  truth  in-flowing 
Transparent  as  the  diamond  is  to  light ! 


It  is  the  soul  which  makes  its  own  external  ; 

All  things  are  outbirths  from  her  inmost  sphere 
Sunshines  of  peace  on  landscapes  ever  vernal, 

And  wastes  of  winter  come  alike  from  her. 

The  love  of  God — the  fealty  which  we  owe  Him, 
Grafted  upon  our  hearts  and  fruitful  there, 

Will  make  the  outward  life  a  noble  poem, 
By  making  first  the  inner  life  a  prayer. 

Is  not  the  holy,  beautiful  Ideal, 

The  father  of  our  hope  and  joy  and  love, 

Which  comes  incarnate  in  the  grosser  Real, 
Remouldiog  it  by  patterns  from  above  ? 

Joy  springs  from  sorrow,  virtue  from  temptation, 
And  daily  death  is  but  a  happier  birth  ; 

Then  comes  our  Sabbath  of  regeneration, 
Uniting  heaven  forevermore  with  earth. 


From  the  British  Friend. 


REMARKABLE  HONESTY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  British  Friend. 

Newcastle,  11th  Month  13th,  1863. 

In  looking  over  my  dear  father's  manuscripts 
since  his  decease,  I  found  this  interesting  ac 
count,  which  I  thought  may  prove  instructiv* 
to  thy  readers,  and  will  pay  perusal. — Thine 
truly,  George  Richardson. 


Ruth  Follows  was  a  minister  in  good  es^ 
teem,  she  had  little  if  any  school  learning,  her 
husband  procured  a  scanty  livelihood  by  basket 
making ;  they  lived  at  Castle  Donington,  and 
during  the  time  they  had  a  young  family  to 
provide  for ;  they  suffered  many  privations  in 
these  days  of  poverty.  She  met  with  much 
kindness  from  her  friends,  by  whom  she  was 
much  esteemed.  On  one  occasion  a  Friend  of 
Nottingham  sent  her  as  a  present  a  convenient 
but  old  fashioned  chest  of  drawers;  on  being 
brought  home  it  was  found  they  could  not  be 
set  anywhere  in  Ruth's  humble  dwelling,  being 
too  high  for  her  room.  The  village"  joiner  was 
therefore  applied  to,  who  undertook  to  reduce 
the  chest  to  the  dimensions  of  her  room ;  in 
performing  this  he  discovered  a  secret  drawer 
in  which  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
found  in  a  parcel,  addressed  "  For  my  daugh- 
ters." Ruth's  first  care  was  to  send  the  money 
to  the  Friend  who  had  given  her  the  chest ; 
the  Friend,  however,  said  the  money  did  not  be- 
long to  her,  and  therefore  she  would  have  noth-' 
ing  to  do  with  it,  and  returned  it  to  Ruth.  In 
this  dilemma  her  neighbors  endeavored  to  per- 
suade her  she  might  safely  use  the  money  her- 
self, the  Friend  having  disclaimed  it,  and  no 
other  claimant  being  known.  To  this  Ruth 
Follows  replied  :  "  Ah  !  but  I  keep  a  court  of 
conscience  every  night;  and  the  judge  says 
keep  it  not"  On  further  inquiry,  it  appeared 
the  Friend  had  purchased  the  chest  many  years 
before  at  an  auction  sale.  After  much  inqui- 
ry the  auctioneer  was  found  out,  and  on  re- 
ferring to  his  books  it  was  discovered  the  chest 
was  part  of  some  household  furniture  belonging 
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>  a  deceased  person,  whose  family  were  left  in 
idigent  circumstances  :  with  this  information 
1  advertisement  was  put  in  the  newspaper,  and 
ro  old  women  at  length  were  discovered  in  a 
jighboring  workhouse,  who  were  satisfactorily 
-oved  to  be  the  children  of  the  deceased  owner 
?  the  drawers,  and  were  supposed  to  be  the 
70  "  daughters  "  for  whom  the  money  was  in- 
nded :  and  to  them  honest,  persevering  Ruth 
leerfully  restored  it :  and  they  in  gratitude 
•esented  her  with  a  few  pounds  out  of  it. 


From  the  Sunday  School  Times. 


UNTO  THE    THIRD    AND    FOURTH  GENERA- 
TION. 

In  no  case  do  we  see  a  more  remarkable  il- 
istration  of  the  truth  which  so  many  cavil  at, 
'  the  "  inquity  of  the  fathers  being  visited  on 
ieir  children,"  than  in  the  case  of  inteinper- 
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parents. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  might  be  seen 
>out  thirty  years  ago,  in  an  old  New  England 
wn.  An  old  man  of  nearly  one  hundred 
jars  died  in  the  place,  who  had  always  been 
i  the  habit  of  taking  his  daily  glass,  and  had 
yeetened  a  portion  for  his  little  children  as 
ley  grew  up  around  him.  Half  of  the  old 
an's  large  family  of  sons  and  forty  of  his 
ascendants  had  he  seen  go  down  to  a  drunk- 
•d's  grave.  One  son,  who  had  professed  re- 
gion, found  the  old  taste  too  strong,  was  ex- 
)mmunicated,  and  lived  for  years  a  miserable 
runkard. 

Near  him  lived  another  old  neighbor,  who 
as  always  a  strong  temperance  man.  Of  his 
ae  hundred  descendants  all  were  temperate 
ersons.  Oh,  what  different  legacies  to  hand 
own  to  one's  children's  children.  Yet  the 
rst  was  only  a  moderate  drinker.  Alas,  that 
no  security.  The  children  are  quite  sure  to 
)  a  step  farther. 

An  old  friend,  who  has  for  years  retired  from 
usiness,  has  mourned  over  the  wreck  of  three 
ms  whose  prospects  for  life  seemed  very  flat- 
ting. Established  in  business,  with  abun- 
ant  capital,  in  a  place  where  the  old  family 
ame  was  known  and  honored,  he  hoped  to  see 
lem  take  the  position  in  society  he  and  his 
rothers  had  held  before  them.  But  first  the 
Idest,  and  then  the  second  son,  went  down  to 
runkards'  graves,  and  the  yougest  bids  fair  to 
)  follow  them.  The  secret  of  it  all  might 
ave  been  found  in  the  choice  wine-cellar, 
hich  formed  such  an  important  part  of  the 
iraily  mansion.    Though  but  temperately  in- 

mperate  himself,  they  acquired  the  taste 
arlier,  and  without  the  restraints  which  pov- 
rty  had  thrown  around  their  father's  boyhood 
nd  early  manhood,  their  course  was  rapidly 
.ownward. 

Ah,  teach  your  children,  from  their  earliest 


years,  to  shun,  as  they  would  a  viper,  the  most 
distant  approaches  to  that  fountain  of  fire. 
G-uard  them  well  from  the  many  pleasant,, 
flowery  paths  which  lead  so  surely  to  it.  Let 
your  example  and  teachings  point  all  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  and  you  shall  doubtless  find 
that  a  covenant-keeping  Grod  will  show  his 
mercies  of  restraining  grace  to  your  descend- 
ants, down  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 


(C  LOVE*  ME,  LOVE  MY  CAT." 
BY  W.  KIDD,  AUTHOR  OP    "  BRITISH  SONG   BIRDS,"  ETC. 

Having  had  my  say  about  my  dear  little 
friends  the  Birds,  let  me  now  bestow  a  few 
generous  thoughts  upon  their  natural  enemy, 
the  cat.  I  say  generous,  feeling  how  dangerous 
it  would  be  to  discuss  such  a  subject  with  a 
prejudiced  mind.  "  Fair  play  is  a  jewel;"  and 
"  Love  me,  love  my  cat,"  if  not  so  favorite  an 
adage  as  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  is  neverthe- 
less quite  as  much  to  be  respected.  I  will 
make  no  enemies  among  the  gentle  sex,  if  I 
can  help  it. 

It  may  here  be  asked,  parenthetically,  "Ought 
birds  and  cats  to  be  kept  together  under  one 
roof?  Is  it  safe  to  leave  them  together  ?"  As 
a  rule,  I  answer,  decidedly  not.  There  are,  as 
we  all  know,  exceptional  cases,  where  they  do 
live  harmoniously  together ;  but  Nature  ought 
never  to  be  thoughtlessly  trifled  with.  Birds 
regard  cats  as  their  deadly  foes,  and  cats  regard 
birds  as  their  lawful  prey.  Why,  then  should 
we  seek  to  associate  them  ?  Cats  are  as  open 
to  temptation  as  their  owners,  and  not,  I  appre- 
hend, more  qualified  to  resist  it  under  trying 
circumstances.  A  hungry  cat,  a  lively  bird, 
and  a  snug  opportunity — fearful  odds  these, 
very ! 

It  is  undeniable  that  cats  have  acquired  a  bad 
name ;  but  much  has  been  said,  and  perhaps 
yet  remains  to  be  said,  per  contra.  I  find  the 
following  in  an  old  book  entitled  "  An  essaie  on 
the  Householde  Cat."  It  is,  I  think,  much  to 
the  purpose  : — "  It  has  been  said  that  the  cat, 
although  a  fond  creature,  will  scratch  you  if 
you  provoke  or  teaze  her.  Now,  will  not  a 
woman  do  the  same  thing  ?  And  yet  we  can- 
not helpe  loving  her.  Let  bothe  be  used  kynd- 
lie  then,  and  their  claws  will  not  be  employed 
against  us.  Remember,  '  Love  begetteth  love/  " 
The  book  containing  this  sound  advice  was  put 
forth  in  1714. 

Cats  are  considered  by  many  people  to  be  a 
part  of  their  household  furniture.  They  are 
looked  upon  as  u  necessary  evils,"  and  are 
rather  tolerated  than  admired.  Rats  and  mice 
will  infest  our  houses ;  therefore,  cats  must  be 
kept  to  destroy  or  banish  them.  They  regard 
them  as  useful  animals,  nothing  more.  Others 
make  companions  of  their  cats,  pamper  them, 
and  spoil  them.    Some  few  form  a  proper  esti- 
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mate  of  their  value,  and,  whilst  admiring  them, 
keep  them  in  their  proper  places.  These  last, 
in  my  opinion,  are  wisest  of  the  whole.  Gri- 
malkin may  occasionally  be  made  much  of;  but 
the  practice  should  be  an  exception,  not  the 
rule.  Inordinate  affections  lavished  on  dogs, 
or  cats,  are  to  be  deprecated. 

The  common  domestic  cat  {Fells  domestica) 
is  of  true  tiger  origin,  as  we  may  see  at  a 
glance.  Her  natural  disposition  stands  fully 
developed  in  her  expressive  countenance.  Look 
at  her  eyes,  her  ears,  her  mouth,  her  well- 
trimmed  whiskers,  her  teeth — indeed,  her  head 
and  speaking  face  altogether ;  and  while  you 
are  studying  her  character,  mark  how  she  is 
studying  yours.  Deceive  her,  if  you  can  !  No, 
no,  she  is  the  better  physiognomist  of  the  two, 
and  can  intuitively  feel  what  sort  of  a  position 
she  is  to  hold  in  your  establishment.  She  either 
fears  you,  despises  you,  or  obeys  you,  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  Her  regard  for  you  lingers. 
Her  general  character  is  that  of  thorough  in- 
dependence. She  goes  in  for  a  very  large 
share  of  self-love,  and  invariably  acts  according 
to  circumstances.  She  can  hate  bitterly,  and 
sometimes  she  can  love  truly,  as  I  shall  present- 
ly show.    She  is,  moreover,  cunning  and  artful. 

"  Pussy  "  is  of  thoroughly  selfish  principles. 
She  considers  it  an  act  of  paramount  duty  to 
live  for  her  own  sweet  self.  She  has  a  cold 
heart,  and  is  unstable  in  her  affections.  Rub 
her  the  wrong  way,  or  not  in  the  right  place, 
and  she  will  scratch  you.  She  always  chooses 
a  warm  berth  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  if  you  at- 
tempt to  remove  her,  she  ceases  purring,  and 
will  sulk  for  a  week.  Sometimes  she  will  leave 
you,  without  permission,  for  a  whole  fortnight, 
and  return  home  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
looking  demure  as  a  Jesuit.  Now  you  find  her 
peeping  into  every  cupboard  in  the  house ; 
presently  she  is  in  the  coal  cellar,  staring  at  you 
most  mysteriously  with  those  two  great  glassy 
eyes  of  hers.  In  every  case  she  is  creeping 
about  stealthily  and  noiselessly.  And  see,  there 
she  is  now,  looking  down  upon  us  from  the 
house-top.  No  wonder,  if  anything  goes  wrong 
or  is  missed,  that  all  should  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  cat !  I  can  trace  many  very 
extraordinary  losses,  in  years  gone  by,  to  "  the 
cat."  Tea,  sugar,  wine,  and  even  ardent  spirits, 
have  disappeared  in  quantities — all,  I  was  told, 
under  feline  agency. 

I  would  here  remark  that  the  cat  is  a  very 
handsome,  well-formed  animal,  and  that 'she  is 
a  model  of  cleanliness.  Her  personnel  is  at  all 
times  unexceptionable.  She  is  never  happy  ex 
cept  when  perfectly  smooth,  sleek,  and  glossy. 
Such  pride  is  truly  commendable. 

The  common  complaints  brought  against  the 
feline  tribe  are  these:  They  will  not  stay  at 
home,  as  honest  members  of  a  family  should 
do.     They  are  forever  in  your  neighbor's 
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garden,  rooting  up  his  favorite  flower  seeds  a 
choice  plants,  or  worrying  his  birds.  They 
not  stop  here  :  no,  they  rob  your  larder,  if  th 
can  get  a  chance.  Often,  too,  have  I  detect 
them  walking,  or  skulking,  off  with  a  li 
chicken  or  tender  duckling  from  my  poultr 
yard.  Who  shall  say  from  what  distance  the 
cats  come  ?  perhaps  miles. 

What  is  it  that  make  cats  stray  away  S( 
The  answer  is  ready.    Nine-tenths  of  them  a 
nearly  starved.  Watch  the  doors  of  your  neig 
bors'  houses,  when  you  hear  t(je  man  comiil 
up  with  his  barrow  of  cat's  meat.    Mark  tl 
effect  produced  by  that  man's  stentorian  voit 
on  the  physique  of  those  wretched  cats,  e 
hausted  expectants  of  that  conventional  ha'pon 
of  horseflesh  impaled  on  a  wooden  skewer.  Se< 
the  door  is  open.    Out  they  fly  !    Do  look 
those  stiff,  upright,  waving  tails,  towering  hig 
in  air !    The  cats  have  heard  the  welcom 
sound  of  *<  Me-at!"  long  before  it  reached  yoi 
ear.    One,  two,  or  three  cats — this  dab  ( 
"  me-at"  too  often  feeds  them  all.    I  lean 
this,  in  confidence,  from  one  of  the  purveyoi 
of  b'arrow  meat.  "  They  gives  these  poor  hann 
mals,"  said  he,  "a  dab  of  '  me-at/  just  by  wa 
of  a  relish :  it  is  to  last  'em  twenty-four  hours 
If  they  wants  more,  they  has  to  make  it  u 
with  mice."    "  Mas  they,  indeed  !"  mused  I 
*'  then,  if  mice  do  not  turn  up,  my  larder 
poultry-yard  must  suffer,  I  suppose."    So  mucl 
in  extenuation  of  the  faults  of  these  wandering 
minstrels.    Let  me  hold  the  scale  of  justie 
with  an   even  hand — "Hunger  is  a  sharj 
thorn." 

Oats  thus  treated  can  never  love  their  homes 
neither  can  they  feel  any  real  attachment 
their  reputed  owners.    They  consider  them 


selves  licensed  to  become  rovers,  and  are  (1© 
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us  try  to  believe)  what  they  are,  from  circum 
stances.    If  they  steal  at  home,  to  satisfy  th<  J 
cravings  of  hunger,  they  are  beaten  and  driver  J. 


out.    Henceforward,  they  become  fugitives  anc-17 
vagabonds.    u  Poor  Pussy  I"    That  suspicious 
look,  that  noiseless,  stealthy  crawl,  that  hungry 
eye,  telling  of  a  gnawing  stomach — these  arc 
not  the  characteristics  of  a  naturally  bold,  iri-i 
dependent  animal.    No.    We  see  before  us  i 
wretched  creature  under  the  wastings  of  con- 
stant and  cruel  want,  and  in  continual  dread  oi 
being  killed  if  caught  in  the  act  of  satisfying 
the  cravings  of  nature.    That  the  name  of  thesa. 
outcasts  is  "  legion,"  every  neighborhood  near  IJ 
London,  and  other  large  cities  and  towns,  can 
painfully  attest.  The  sooner  they  are  destroyed, 
the  better  for  them  and  for  everybody  else. 


It  is  a  great  matter  for  a  man  to  learn  how 
to  rest  himself  without  being  idle,  and  to  make 
his  necessary  repose  subservient  to  the  glory  of 
God. 
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From  the  New  York  Independent. 
THE  MARKET  WOMAN  OF  SAN  DOMINGO. 
BY  FRANCES  D.  GAGE. 


I  spent  some  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1857  in 
he  city  of  San  Domingo.  I  might  say,  the 
djjprand  old  city  with  propriety,  because  of  its 
mposing  ruins,  barricaded  castles,  dark  and 
T3y  gloomy  monasteries,  towering  cathedrals,  and 
uemai'iue-hung  walls,  all  tumbling  into  decay,  and 
jjhowing  how  time,  war,  and  neglect  have  been 
Vorking  their  way  into  what  was  once  deemed 
o  strong  and  indestructible. 

Grand,  too,  in  its  store  of  old  memories 
,egends,  and  traditions,  and  its  historic  records 
>f'more  recent  date,  so  full  of  the  tragic  that 
hey  have  been  christened  by  a  world's  consent, 
!!  The  Horrors  of  San  Domingo,"  and  their 
ery  name  sends  the  blood  curdling  through 
be  veins,  and  tightens  the  breath  as  if  an 
wful  presence  were  crushing  us. 

The  only  hotel  in  this  grand  old  city,  at  the 
ime  of  our  visit,  was  announced   as  the 
Hotel  du  Commerce"  by  a  modern  sign- 
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white  marble  that  surrounded 
ntrance  to  the  old  ruin. 

This  house  was  said  to  have  been  in  the  long 
go  the  priests'  palace,  and  appended  to  the 
nonastery  of  San  Francisco,  that  towered 
ibove  all  other  buildings  on  the  highest  point 
)f  land  within  the  walls.  Immediately  at  its 
>ack,  the  buildings  were  united  by  a  range  of 
ne-story  tenements,  presenting  an  unbroken 
vail  to  the  street,  and  opening  to  an  inner 
ourt,  which  is  the  style  of  many  old  Spanish 
owns. 

The  wing  of  this  building  nearest  the 
.murch  was  a  gallery  sixty  feet  long,  inclosed 

Ml  !yefeween  hign  wa^s  °f  cora*  rock>  tnree  feet  in 
hickness.    It  was  now  divided  into  bedrooms 
J)y  partitions  of  cloth,  or  fine  boards  eight  feet 
ligh,  leaving  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  build- 
ing open,  giving  to  every  dweller  beneath  the 
J  roobstructed  privilege  of  examining  every  roof 
186 1  tnd  rafter,  with  all  their  accumulations  of 

;nold,  mildew,  and  cobweb. 
.*  !   Such  rafters  !    Solid  mahogany  logs  squared 
f  C,01  po  eight  inches,  and  bound  with  corresponding 
at  strength.  At  the  eaves  each  one  rested  on  the 
]if  jhoulders  of  an  Indian  girl  cut  in  marble. 

time  and  decay  had  done  their  work  there  too, 
^  for  only  one  entire  figure  was  left  to  tell  of  the 
>ast.  s 

A  world  of  significance  was  concentrated  in 
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:hat.  crouching  figure,  clasping  her  knees  with 
her  hands  and  looking  out  from  among  her  long 
y  saving  masses  of  hair  with  upturned  eye's,  as 
1  \  if  she  was  uttering  her  prayer  for  the  deliver- 
m{  since  of  her  people  from  the  crushing  weight 
!)f  the  Spanish  yoke. 


It  was  said  that  this  was  the  roof  under 
which  Columbus  took  refuge  from  his  foes — 
passing  under  the  cordon  and  for  a  time  defy- 
ing the  fierce  jealousies  of  Bobadilla  and 
Ovando.  Whether  true  or  no,  I  cannot  now 
spend  time  to  investigate.  Be  it  as  it  may,  it 
was  a  pleasant  romance  to  suppose  myself 
lodging  within  the  same  walls  that  had  sheltered 
the  illustrious  discoverer,  in  the  days  of  his 
deepest  tribulation  and  suffering. 

But  how  I  run  on  !  It  was  not  of  the  old 
castle,  its  walls,  or  inmates,  that  I  sat  me  down 
to  write,  but  of  the  Market-woman  of  St. 
Domingo.  Do  not  suppose  that  this  city,  which 
hid  away  among  its  gloomy  old  galleries  and 
ruins  nine  thousand  .inhabitants,  had  but  one 
market  woman.  There  were  hundreds  every 
morn* at  sunrise  seated  round  the  edges  of  the 
public  square  before  our  hotel,  clamorous  for 
patronage  and  as  anxious  to  sell  their  guana- 
haroes,  cipotes,  and  mespells,  as  any  market 
woman  of  our  own  country.  It  was  curious  to 
see  upon  what  a  small  capital  they  could  set 
up  business  in  that  land  of  perpetual  sunshine, 
and  what  piles  of  "pajotets"  it  required  to 
buy  a  melon  or  a  pine-apple — for  Santana's 
money  in  those  days  was  as  worthless  as  Con- 
federate Scrip,  and  ten  Spanish  paper  dollars 
(pajotet)  would  only  purchase  one  pine-apple 
worth  five  cents. 

One  bright  morning  in  May  I  stood  chaffer- 
ing, using  the  little  Spanish  I  knew,  with  an 
old  negress,  who  was  using  all  the  Americano 
e  knew  to  sell  me  six  beautiful  oranges, 
when  I  was  startled  by  hearing  some  one  in 
good  round  English  say  : 
"  Good  morning,  madame." 
I  replied  "  Good  morning,"  and  turned  to 
see  who  had  spoke  so  pleasantly — for  the  voice 
and  familiar  words  in  that  strange  place  stirred 
me  with  emotion. 

f This  is  a  sweet  morning,  madame." 
1  It  is  indeed,  and  made  all  the  more  pleas- 
ant by  meeting  one  with  whom  I  can  exchange 
familiar  words.    May  I  ask  where  you  learned 
to  speak  them? 

I  put  this  question  because  there  were  un- 
mistakable evidence's  on  the  woman's  face  that 
European  and  African  blood  were  mingled  in 
her  veins.  She  was  tall,  symmetrical,  almost 
white,  with  hair  glossy  and  wavy,  and  black  as 
(not  a  raven's  wing),  but  as  the  diamonds  of 
the  coal  mine,  just  brought  to  light  and  flash- 
ing the  hues  of  the  rainbow  in  the  sun.  Un- 
like those  about  her,  her  head  was  unturbaned, 
and  her  hair  was  gorgeous. 

There  was  a  strange  wild  look  in  her  piercing 
eye,  and  something  in  her  face  that  made  one 
shudder.    What  was  it? 

Before  I  had  time  to  answer  this  question  to 
my  own  mind,  she  replied  to  the  first,  as  to  her 
native  land. 
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"  In  the  United  States,  madam,  I  learned  it." 

"  Ay,  that  is  my  country/'  and  I  held  out 
my  hand  for  a  friendly  recognition.  "  And 
where  did  you  live  in  the  States  P" 

"  In  the  city  of  Baltimore.  I  was  born 
there,  and  brought  to  this  island  when  I  was 
nine  years  old,  with  the  colony  that  came  in 
1824/' 

She  had  solved  the  mystery.  It  was  the 
blending  of  youth  and  mid  age,  and  a  record  of 
wrong  written  in  every  line  of  her  still  youth- 
ful and  beautiful  face,  that  gave  that  look. 

Noticing  my  puzzled  expression,  she  asked, 

"  Do  you  know  of  Baltimore  V* 

«  Oh  yes." 

u  Do  you  W  she  said  eagerly.  "Maybe  you 
would  not  like  to  tell  me  about  Baltimore !" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  pleadingly. 

"  Oh  yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  all  I  know  about  the  great  city." 

"  I  have  never  seen  any  one  to  ask  since  I 
left  there,"  was  her  response.  "  But  what  of 
Baltimore  ?" 

I  told  her  of  its  growth  in  wealth  and 
power,  its  monuments  and  public  works,  it3 
great  railroad,  etc. 

She  heard  me  quietly  to  the  end,  and  then, 
with  a  disappointed  »look,  she  said: 

tl  Not  that,  not  that.  Will  you  be  angry  if 
I  ask  you  about  something  else  ?" 

On  my  signifying  that  I  certainly  would  not, 
she  dropped  her  tall  head  till  the  glossy 
waves  of  her  hair  almost  touched  my  cheek, 
and  hissed  rather  than  whispered  these  terrible 
words  : 

"When  I  lived  in  Baltimore  they  used  to 
sell  people  like  me.  My  mother  was  my  mas- 
ter's child,  and  I  was  his  daughter.  My  mother 
angered  him;  and  he  sold  her — my  beautiful 
mother,  to  work  in  the  rice  swamps  of  Georgia 
and  sent  me  here  to  pine  alone.  -  Are 
doing  that  thing  now  V* 

"  Doing  that  thing  now"  I  replied, 
they  did  then." 

She  raised  herself  erect,  her  dark  eyes 
flashed  like  lightning,  and,  lifting  her  hands 
above  her  head  in  an  attitude  of  supplication, 
she  cried  out,  as  if  pierced  to  the  soul : 

"  Oh  God  !  Oh  God  !  Doing  that  wicked- 
ness ail  these  years !  why  dost  thou  not  send 
war,  and  plague,  and  famine,  and  smite  the 
wickedness  of  that  people  till  not  one  stone  be 
left  upon  another !  Oh  God !  doing  that 
wickedness  all  these  years !" 

Her  cry  drew  down  upon  her  a  hundred 
eyes.  Some  one  stepped  between  us — and 
when  I  turned  to  look  the  market  jyoman  was 
gone. 

I  bought  no  oranges  that  morning.  Night 
had  settled  at  early  dawn  upon  my  spirit. 
Above,  below,  at  the  right  and  at  the  left, 
there  was  only  darkness  and  gloom.    I  sought 


the  remotest  room  in  the  old  ruin,  wondeiL 
if  that  woman's  prayer  would  ever  be  gran 
wondering  if  my  own  beloved  country  wcl 
awake  from  its  nightmare  sleep  of  slavery, 
the  curse  should  fall,  and  set  myself  to 
down  the  event  in  my  diary,  and  from 
notes  I  now  pen  this  tale. 

Is  the  prayer  to  be  fully  answered  ere  < 
people  yield  ?  Will  tlie  best  blood  of  \ 
nation  flow  like  rivers,  and  fire,  pestilence,  s| 
war  sever  and  blight  us  as  .they  did  £ 
Domingo — leaving  everywhere  only  ruin  a 
desolation — ere  we 

Cease  to  do  «  that  wickedness," 
And  "let all  the  oppressed  go  free." 
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ANCIENT  WRITING  MATERIALS. 
(Concluded  from  page  701.) 

Parchment  being  somtimes  very  scarce,  th 
copyists  of  the  middle  ages  adopted  the  plan  o 
taking  old  manuscripts  of  that  material,  scratch 
ing  out  their  contents,  and  penning  them  ove 
again  with  some  more  recent  production.— 
These  were  called  palimpsests ;  and  very  fre 
quently  the  recent  writing  was  some  fabuloui  |.{ 
story  or  a  detail  of  the  miracles  of  some  pious 
saint,  for  the  conveyance  of  which  worthless 
trash  to  posterity,  valuable  works  had  been 
erased.  Numbers  of  these  may  be  found  in 
the  National  Library  of  France  and  in  the  Va- 
tican; in  many  instances,  the  new  writing  has 
totally  effaced  the  old,  but  sometimes  the  orig- 
inal has  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  washing  or 
erasing ;  and  in  this  way  have  been  recovered 
invaluable  manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  classic  literature.  This  practice  was  so 
common  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, that  if  the  books  of  that  age  are  exam- 
ined, there  will  be  found  as  many  written  on 
erased  as  on  new  parchment. 

In  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  just  alluded 
to,  are  some  very  old  parchment  manuscripts; 
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ae  roll,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  long, 
ad  thirty-three  inches  broad,  contains  the 
entateuch  in  Hebrew,  attributed  to  the  ninth 
;ntury;  while  another,  supposed  to  be  even 
der  than  the  fourth  century,  is  a  copy  of 
irgil,  written  in  capitals,  on  nine  hundred 
lio  pages. 

These  palimpsests,  and  the  copying  of  an- 
ient books,  were  the  work   principally  of 
onks,  in  whose  religious  houses  one  room, 
lied  a  scriptorium,  was  particularly  set  apart 
r  that   purpose..    Their   mode  of  writing 
11  ai  ,ried  not  only  in  character,  but  in  legibility, 
me  aiming  at  a  swift  handwriting,  the  tachy- 
aphoi;  others  at  a  clear  fair  hand,  the  halli- 
aphoi.   Though  generally  the  work  of  monks, 
en  of  rank  did  not  occasionally  disdain  to  de- 
te  their  leisure  to  copying  books ;  and  Mon- 
inucon  tells  us  that  in  the  lists  of  copyists 
many  of  the  names  of  the  nobles  of  the 
>nstantinopolitan  empire.    A  certain  feeling 
being  employed  in  a  good  work  seems  to 
ve  impelled  the  writers  to  prosecute  the  task 
copying  out  these  parchments,  since  they 
nerally  finished  by  saying:    'This  book, 
pied  by  M.  R.,  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul, 
a  finished  in  the  year,  etc.    May  the  Lord 
ink  upon  him/    At  other  times,  an  anathema 
a  pronounced  at  the  end  of  the  book -against 
y  who  should  alter  or  falsify  it,  as  we  see  in 
relation ;  mueh  in  the  same  way  as  the 
jhammedan  places  the  name  of  God  at  the 
ginning  of  a  book,  in  the  belief  that  the 
Terence  inspired  by  the  name  will  afford  pro- 
>tion  to  everything  on  which  it  appears, 
e  form  of  books  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
iy  square ;  the  sheets  were  folded  into  three 
four  plies,  and  stitched  separately ;  they 
tl  re  then  fastened  together  much  in  the  same 
nner  as  is  practised  in  the  present  day,  and 
re   covered  with  linen,  silk,  or  leather, 
metimes  the  page  was  undivided,  at  others, 
contained  two,  or  even  three  columns.  In 
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beei 
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earlier  days,  punctuation  there  was  none, 
1  each  word  was  joined  to  the  other,  no  sep- 
tion  existing  between  them.    Many  of  the 
JfJ  )ks  were  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gold 
[YJ  1  silver,  blue  and  vermillion,  and  must  have 
m  made  the  subject  of  devout  and  untiring 
irgy,  before  the  writer  could  have  evolved 
flowery  initials,  figures,  and  ciphers  which 
,ce  the  margins  of  the  book,  and  the  com- 
Qcement  of  paragraphs. 
A-8  long  as  books  were  written  on  scrolls  of 
chrnent,  it  was  usual  to  have  a  cylinder  or 
If  attached,  round  which  to  roll  them,  in  the 
3™ie  way  as  we  do  with  maps.    The  parch- 
nt  was  written  on  but  one  side,  and  at  each 
°*  tne  cylinder  was  a  nob  or  ball,  often 
ved  or  adorned  with  ivory,  gold,  and  pre- 
us  stones,  by  which  to  roll  up  the  scroll, 
the  East,  it  was  customary  to  incase  these 


rolls  in  an  elegant  cover  or  wrapper,  and  to- in- 
scribe on  it  a  title  indicating  the  general  tenor 
of  their  contents. 

Manuscripts  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with 
printed  on  human  skin — these  are  either  Mex- 
ican or  Peruvian.  One  of  the  former  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  library  of  Vienna,  beautifully 
executed  in  colored  figures,  and  a  second  in  the 
library  at  Dresden,  containing  a  fragmentary 
history  of  the  Incas  of  Peru. 

Another  material  on  which  books  used  to  be 
executed  was  vellum,  but  so  expensive  was 
this  substance,  that  it  has  been  estimated  that 
probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  thousand 
works  were  ever  issued  on  this  fabric.  Of  the 
date  of  its  first  use,  we  are  uncertain ;  but  a 
very  beautiful  specimen  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Roman  breviary,  printed  at  Venice  in  1478, 
may  be  met  with  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at 
Edinburgh.  This  is  a  large  folio  volume,  con- 
sisting of  four  hundred  and  one  pages  of  the 
finest  vellum,  thin,  and  beautifully  white. 
The  printing,  which  is  done  in  red  and  black 
ink,  the  former  unglazed,  the  latter  shining 
like  varnish  and  extremely  deep  in  color,  is  so 
smoothly  and  sharply  executed,  that  it  may 
compare  with  any  of  our  copperplate-printing 
of  the  present  day.  Other  works,  however,  of 
a  much  older  date,  printed  on  this  material, 
are  to  be  met  with  on  the  continent;  as  copies 
of  Pliny  and  Justin  in  the  library  of  Got- 
tingen,  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century; 
but  moro  particularly  the  Codex  Aureus  in  the 
library  of  Stockholm,  a  copy  of  the  Evangel- 
ists, written  on  purple  vellum,  alleged  to  be  as 
old  as  the  ninth  century,  and  deriving  its  name 
from  the  large  number  of  letters  of  gold  inter- 
spersed through  its  pages.  This,  too,  is  in  its 
turn  surpassed  by  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
Evangelists,  deposited  in  the  library  of  Upsal, 
written  in  gold  and  silver  letters  on  vellum, 
and  ascribed  to  Ulphilas,  bishop  of  the  Goths, 
who  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Valens, 
about  the  year  370. 

That  fabric  which  immediately  preceded  and 
led  to  the  employment  of  linen  or  cotton  rags  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  was  the  Charla  bom- 
bycina,  or  cotton-paper,  often  improperly  called 
silk  -paper,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  in 
Greece  and  the  East  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, soon  after  the  time  that  the  manufacture 
of  papyrus  had  been  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens.  The  manu- 
facture of  this  paper  still  continues  in  the  East, 
where  a  very  pretty  fabric  is  made  of  it ;  and 
old  copies  of  the  Evangelists,  printed  on  thif? 
substance,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  may 
be  met  with  in  some  of  the  continental  li- 
braries. 

In  the  beginniug  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  from  linen 
and  cotton  rags,  were  erected  on  the  continent 
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from  whence  this  branch  of  industry  rapidly 
spread  to  our  own  country,  and  very  soon 
vellum,  parchment,  and  papyrus  became  obso- 
lete in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  were  re- 
moved as  curiosities  to  the  shelves  of  the  li- 
brarian. 

We  cannot  close  this  description  of  the  ma- 
terials of  ancient  books  without  mentioning 
two  rare  curiosities  in  biblical  construction. 
One  which  was  neither  written  nor  printed, 
entitled  The  Pas$ion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
with  figures  and  characters  composed  in  no  ma- 
terial, was  made  of  the  finest  folio  vellum,  in 
which  all  the  letters  were  cut  out;  and  a  leaf 
of  blue  paper  being  inserted  between  each 
page,  it  was  read  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been 
printed.  We  are  told  that  this  singular  work 
was  so  highly  valued  by  Rudolph  EL  of  Ger- 
many, that  he  offered  11,000  ducats  for  it.  It 
once  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  and  is  still  supposed  to  be  in  France, 
though  probably  an  English  production,  from 
its  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  England. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  singular  mate- 
rial for  book-making  ever  proposed  was  that 
suggested  by  Signior  Castagnatta,  and  partially 
carried  out  by  Professor  Burkman  of  Bruns- 
wick— asbestos.  It  was  proposed  to  make  the 
leaves  and  boards  of  this  substance,  the  latter 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  former,  to  sew  the 
work  with  asbestos  thread,  and  print  the  con- 
tents in  letters  of  gold,  so  that  the  whole  being 
totally  indestructible,  would  merit  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Eternity. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  pens  and 
ink  as  used  by  the  copyists  and  ancient  writers. 
Apart  from  the  style  already  alluded  to,  and 
which  was  not  so  much  employed  'for  writing 
as  etching  or  engraving,  the  common  pen  of 
the  ancients,  called  a  calamus,  was  made  from 
a  reed  of  the  Nile.  Not  but  that  the  suitable- 
ness of  quills, for  writing  was  known,  but  pre- 
ference was  shown  for  the  calamus  made  from 
the  reed.  Occasionally,  the  calamus  was  made 
of  gold  or  silver,  but  these  were  used  only  by 
people  of  rank.  The  usual  accompaniments 
of  the  calamus  on  the  writing  desk  of  the  copy- 
ist were  a  knife  to  trim  the  pen,  compasses  for 
measuring  the  distances  between  the  lines,  and 
scissors  for  cutting  the  paper. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  greatly  surpassed  us 
in  the  variety  and  hue  of  their  inks — black, 
red,  purple,  blue,  green,  gold,  and  silver  being 
all  found  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  and  works. 
The  black,  which  in  most  of  the  old  writings 
has  become  tawny  or  deep  red,  or  sometimes 
vermillion — not  faint  and  yellow,  as  with  us — 
has  occasionally,  even  in  those  of  a  great  age, 
retained  its  pristine  gloss  and  darkness,  but 
it  is  supposed  that  in  that  case  it  has  contained 
either  powdered  burned  ivory  or  hard  WQpd 
mixed  with  gum,  which  has  formed  a  pigment 


thicker,  no  doubt,  and  less  fluent  than  otfl 
modern  ink,  but  much  more  durable.  Th< 
lighter  kind  of  black,  again,  is  believed  to  hav< 
been  the  black  liquor  taken  from  the  cuttle 
fish. —  Chambers'  Journal. 


Remember  that  thou  art  not  more  indebtec 
to  thy  parents  for  thy  nature,  than  for  theii 
love  ami  care. — Penn. 
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ITEMS. 

Purification  op  Air  by  the  Vaporization  01 
Water — In  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sci 
ences  at  Paris,  M.  Morin  states  that  during  his  studiei 
on  ventilation  his  attention  was  especially  drawn 
the  arrangements  of  the  British  Houses  of  Parli; 
ment  made  for  purifying  the  air.by  steam,  before  p 
mitting  it  to  enter,  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
was  led,  in  consequence,  to  attribute  a  salubrioi 
effect  in  the  air  to  the  presence  of  watery  vap( 
dissolved  in  the  air ;  possibly  due,  like  the  rain 
storms,  to  the  development  of  a  small  quantity  o|W 
electricity  (conformably  to  the  experiments  of  Saus-W 
sure  and  Poullet),  which  modifies  the  air  and  prcr*  Cob; 
duces  active  oxygen,  so  efficient  in  destroying  thriLts 
emanations  of  decaying  bodies  and  other  effluvia,!  Tie; 
M.  Morin  accordingly  caused  experiments  to  be  mad«W:; 
at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts,  the  results  of  which  We,: 
he  considers  to  favor  his  opinion,  and  he  according  marc 
ly  calls  upon  the  medical  profession  and  sani 
commissions  to  examine  the  question. 

An  American  College  in  Turkey. — After  a  c< 
test  of  nearly  two  years  with  Ali  Pasha,  the  bigot 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  college  has  been  found 
in  Constantinople,  which,  if  successful,  will  domu 
toward  the  regeneration  of  Turkey.    It  is  design 
to  furnish  a  liberal  collegiate  education,  to  all  cliL 
ses,  and  is  wholly  unsectarian.    The  highest  in sti-  \ 
tution  of  instruction,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  do  wM 
rank  with  a  New  England  high  school.    This  nqjl 
college  was  opened  about  two  months  ago,  and  thusflj 
far  promises  well.    It  was  established  by  Christo*  ^ 
pher  Robert,  of  New  York,  and  is  under  the  char fg 
of  Dr.  Hamlin,  the  eminent  American  missionary. 

A  remarkable  petrifaction  of  an  entire  tree  w»L: 
lately  discovered  in  the  Baltimore  mine,  at  Wilkes*]  ,  ~ 
barre,  Pa.,  by  the  miners,  while  blasting  for  coal.r1DC 
The  piece  of  the  trunk  taken  out  weighs  five  tbou^pei 
and  pounds,  and  still  there  remain  the  roots  and  topis  fr< 
of  the  tree  imbedded  in  the  coal.  There  are  also  tok^ 
be  found  in  the  same  mine  petrifactions  of  the  cac-  ,  | 
tus  and  other  plants  peculiar  to  a  tropical  climate.  , 
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PHILADELPHIA,  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  inactive, 
and  the  only  sales  for  export  were  a  few  hundref 
barrels  of  choice  superfine  at  $6  50,  and  $7  25  if 
7  50  for  extra  family.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers 
and  bakers  at  $6  25  to  7  72  for  good  superfine  and  ie 
extra  brands;  and  $8  50  to  11  for  fancy,  as  itt 
quality.  Rye  Flour  is  scarce,  and  commands  $6  50.1 
In  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — There  is  little  demand  for  Wheat.  Small 
sales  of  red  at  $1  60  a  1  65  per  bushel.    White  at 
$1  80  a  182.    Rye  commands.  $1  40.  Corn  is  dull-4 
holders  ask  $1  13  a  1  14  for  dry  yellow.    Last  salei  | 
of  white  at  $1  10.  OatS  are  steady  at  85c,  weight.  J 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  ranges  from  $8  00  to  8  25  per 
64  lbs.    Old  Crop  sold  at  $7  50.    Timothy  is  firm,! 
at  $3  per  bushel.    Flaxseed  is  worth  $3  15. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  COCKBURN'S  REVIEW. 
(Continued  from  page  705.) 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
iry,*  the  society  of  Friends  began  to  be  gen- 
ially known,  and  in  process  of  time  their 
teetings  became  organized  under  that  christian 
iscipline  which  still  remains  in  operation. 
S'he  formation  of  the  society  appears  to  have 
Irogressed  under  the  •  special  care  of  Divine 
'rovidence  to  the  raising  up  of  a  people  to  bear 
pstimony  to  the  practical  operation  of  gospel 
jrinciples.  The  society  adopted  no  written 
[reed,  but  received  the  gospel,  in  the  love  of  it, 
to  free  and  unfettered  as  it  was  left  by  Jesus 
Ihrist  and  his  apostles.  Individual  convince- 
|ient  of  their  fundamental  principle,  the  light 
P  divine  grace,  or  a  measure  of  the  spirit  of 
hrist  in  every  mind,  was  made  manifest  by 
irresponding  consistent  practice,  and  became 
ke  passport  to  their  communion  or  Christian 
hllowship.  No  systematic  theory  of  religious 
pinions  founded  upon  private  views,  or  the  judg- 
ment of  the  individuals  was  imposed  upon  one 
fiother  by  this  society.  Every  one's  conscience 
»as  left  free  and  unfettered  in  his  progress  in 
lie  development  of  views  respecting  faith  or 
Islief,  provided  his  practice  and  example  were 
insistent  with  fundamental  principle.  As  the 
Mciety  increased  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 

became  requisite  to  adopt  those  rules  and 
jjgulations  into  which  the  wisdom  of  truth  led, 

*  Sewell's  History  from  1650  to  1666. 


properly  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  exigen- 
cies of  the  body,  in  a  visible  church  capacity. 
These  rules  and  regulations  have  been  denomi- 
nated Christian  discipline.  They  were  adopted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  body  according  to  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  the  society.  Being 
founded  on  gospel  principles,  they  were  de- 
signed to  be  administered  in  gospel  feeling,  for 
the  help  and  welfare  of  all  the  members. 

The  object  was  to  take  care  of  the  poor  j  to 
oversee  orphans,  and  others  under  suffering  in 
that  day  of  trial ;  to  -superintend  at  marriages, 
that  they  might  be  orderly  accomplished,  and 
generally  to  extend  care  over  each  other,  that 
the  life  and  conversation  of  the  members  might 
be  consistent  with  their  profession.  On  this 
subject  William  Penn  says  in  his  preface  to 
George  Fox's  Journal,  p.  33.  "  They  distin- 
guish between  imposing  any  practice  that  imme- 
diately regards  faith  or  worship,  (which  is 
never  to  be  done,  nor  suffered  or  submitted 
unto,)  and  requiring  Christian  compliance  with 
those  methods  that  only  respect  church  busi- 
ness in  its  more  civil  part  and  concern,  and 
that  regard  the  discreet  and  orderly  maintain- 
ance  of  the  character  of  the  society  as  a  sober 
and  religious  community."  The  discipline  of 
the  society  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  faith  of 
the  members ;  but  to  superintend  the  practice. 
It  was  an  outward  rule,  to  lay  hold  on  outward 
irregularities,  and  endeavor  to  regain  and  re- 
store offenders,  in  the  love  and  meekness  of  the 
I  gospel.    It  was  the  care  of  the  body  continu- 
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ally  acting  on  itself,  for  preservation,  or  extend- 
ing a  hedge  around  the  members  that  they 
might  not  stray  from  the  fountain  of  Christian 
strength.  The  pfoper  administration  of  Christ- 
ian discipline,  has  always  been  an  object  of 
great  interest  and  solicitude  to  the  society.  On 
this  subject  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  year  1808,  handed  down  to  its 
members  the  following  advices.*  "  As  it  con- 
sisted with  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
after  He  had  called  our  primitive  Friends  from 
the  various  forms  of  religion  to  worship  Him 
in  spirit,  to  lead  them  into  the  establishing  and 
support  of  a  Christian  discipline  for  the  help 
and  preservation  of  the  body  in  a  consistency 
of  conduct,  we  exhort  all  who  are  concerned  in 
the  management  of  the  discipline,  that  they 
fervently  seek  to  be  clothed  with  a  right  mind 
therein,  that  nothing  may  be  done  through  rash- 
ness, strife,  or  vain  glory,  but  all  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  honor  of  truth,  and  the  good  of  in- 
dividuals. 

«  The  more  we  experience  a  preparation  of 
heart  for  the  exercise  of  our  respective  gifts, 
the  more  amply  shall  we  evince  the  expression 
of  the  tongue  to  be  seasoned  with  that  living 
virtue  and  divine  power  which  proceeds  from 
our  Holy  Head,  and  thus  in  conducting  the  im- 
portant concerns  of  society  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  example  the  beloved  youth  in  a  manner 
which  will  evidence  to  them,  that  neither  tra- 
dition nor  a  mere  outward  education  can  fitly 
prepare  them  for  successors  in  the  church." 
«  Therefore  let  all  beware  of  their  own  spirits 
and  keep  in  a  gracious  temper,  that  so  they 
may  be  fitted  for  the  service  of  the  house  of 
God,  whose  house  we  are,  if  we  keep  upon  the 
foundation  that  God  hath  laid,  and  such  He 
will  build  up,  and  teach  how  to  build  up  one 
another  in  him  ;  and  as  every  member  must 
feel  life  in  himself  and  all  from  one  head,  this 
life  will  not  hurt  itself  in  any,  but  be  tender  of 
itself  in  all  ■  for  by  this  one  life  of  the  word, 
ye  were  begotten,  and  by  it  ye  are  nourished 
and  made  to  grow  into  your  several  services  in 
the  church  of  God ;  it  is  no  man's  learning  nor 
artificial  acquirements;  it  is  no  man's  riches, 
nor  greatness  in  this  world  j  it  is  no  man's  elo- 
quence and  natural  wisdom,  that  makes  him  fit 
for  government  in  the  church  of  Christ." 

Christian  discipline  founded  on  gospel  prin- 
ciple, and  administered  in  gospel  feeling  and 
qualification,  purged  the  society  of  Friends  of 
many  pretenders  to  their  profession,  whose  ex- 
travagant and  irregular  behaviour,  afforded  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  had  not  come  experi- 
mentally to  submit  to  the  operation  of  the  Di- 
vine power.  The  society  in  the  exercise  of  its 
disciplinary  functions,  consistent  with  gospel 
liberty  and  simplicity,  has  exhibited  to  the 


world,  for  several  generations,  the  practicabilil 
of  church  government  unconnected  with  polit 
cal  establishment  or  sanction.  It  concentrate 
the  energies  of  the  society,  the  effect  of  whic 
was  practically  to  illumine  the  path  of  th 
progress  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  wit 
their  concomitant  train  of  ameliorating  influej 
ces  on  the  general  state  of  social  life. 

Whatever  other  circumstances  contributed  1 
the  promotion  of  religious  toleration  and  libert 
of  conscience,  the  society  of  Friends  as  a  bod 
always  adhered  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  unaliei 
able  right.  No  threatening,  persecution,  nc 
suffering  could  deter  them  from  maintainin 
their  testimony  to  the  pnblic  worship  of  God  i 
a  way  they  believed  to  be  required  of  then 
When  their  meetings  were  broken  up  by  vk 
lence,  they  continued  to  meet  in  the  street,  an 
even  on  the  ruins  of  their  meeting  houses  i 
the  most  inclement  season.*  On  these  tryin 
occasions,  the  passive  perseverance  and  orderl 
deportment  of  the  society,  combined  with  thei 
explicit  and  steady  remonstrances  to  those  h 
power,  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large,  mus 
have  naturally  tended  to  open  the  public  vie? 
to  see  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  general  toler 
ation. 

When  other  religious  professors  yielded  t< 
the  pressure  of  tyrannic  sway,  the  society  o 
Friends  by  constant  perseverance  purchase< 
with  their  blood  the  liberty  of  conscience,  an< 
paved  the  way  for  succeeding  generations  mori 
fully  to  appreciate  equal  rights. 

The  political  establishment  of  Pennsylvani; 
under  the  direction  of  Friends,  afforded  model 
in  legislation  and  jurisprudence  to  surrounding 
States.  The  light  of  practical  truth  reflecting 
back  from  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  concent 
trated  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  has  beer 
re-acting  on  the  throne  of  tyranny,  and  ulti 
mately  will  crumble  it  to  dust.  The  progres 
of  discriminating  knowledge,  arising  from  th« 
apprehension  of  essential  principle,  under  the 
direction  of  virtue,  is  constantly  giving  an  im- 
petus to  the  power  and  weight  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  will  in  process  of  time  effectual!} 
cancel  the  erroneous  dogmas  of  political  and 
superstitious  assumption,  and  restore  to  suffer- 
ing humanity,  the  enjoyment  of  its  legitimate 
rights. 

The  melioration  of  criminal  law  and  prison* 
discipline  owe  much  to  Friends.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  early  obtained  a  deep  interest  among 
the  objects  of  their  care.  Long  and  persever- 
ing endeavors  to  aid  the  Indian  nations  in  at- 
taining the  habits  and  conveniences  of  civilised 
life,  has  cost  the  society  great  labor  and  atten- 
tion, and  some  of  its  members  much  personal 
solicitude  and^privation.  The  education  of  th« 
children  of  the  poor,  and  the  promotion  and 


*  See  Christian  Advices. 


*  Sewell's  History.    Vol.  2,  page  2,  4. 
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support  of  humane  and  benevolent  institutions, 
for  the  indigent,  deceased,  and  distressed,  has 
also  claimed  their  particular  attention.  What- 
ever has  tended  to  correct,  elevate  and  properly 
direct  the  human  mind,  has  uniformly  received 
the  countenance  and  support  of  Friends.  The 
simplicity  and  practical  nature  of  their  public 
instruction,  it  is  believed,  has  contributed  with 
other  causes  to  soften  or  neutralize  the  asperi- 
ties of  sectarian  dogmas.  The  non  resisting 
principles,  and  peaceable  testimony  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  the  illustration  of  Christian  virtue, 
by  practical  benevolence,  have  dissipated  the 
cloud  of  sectarian  prejudice,  and  reached  the 
kindred  feeling  of  human  kindness  in  many 
minds,  shedding  a  radiance  of  social  peace,  con- 
cord, and  domestic  comfort  in  many  circles  of 
general  society. 

In  exhibiting  those  traits  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  society  of  Friejids,  there  is  no  intention  to 
lessen  the  usefulness  of  other  religious  profes- 
sors, who  have  been  felloe-laborers  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Christian  knowledge  and  human 
comfort.  It  is  believed  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral advancement  in  the  comprehension  of  cor- 
rect or  f  undamental  principles,  and  that  as  true 
knowledge  increases,  charity  will  prevail,  and 
the  benefits  of  effective  religion  becomes  more 
generally  experienced. 

To  be  continaed. 


As  we  keep  humble  and  watchful,  the  in- 
fluences of  good  are  perceived  and  retained. — 
The  mind  becomes  more  and  more  in  love  with 
them,  and  desirous  of  them,  and  more  afraid 
of  things  which  indisposes  it  to  wait  for  them. 


"  Prayer  is  to  the  regenerated,  the  neces- 
sary respiration  of  that  new  and  Divine  life." 
■—jheighton. 
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THE  CEDAR  TREE. 

The  very  name  of  cedar  is  dear  to  the  Bible 
reader.  How  often  his  eye  has  rested  in  fancy 
on  the  magnificent  temple  of  Solomon,  with  its 
chambers  and  pillars,  and  its  walls  boarded 
with  cedar  !  "  And  the  cedar  of  the  house 
within  was  carved  with  gourds  and  openings  of 
flowers  j"  all  was  cedar,  there  was  no  stone 
seen  (1  Kings  vi.  18,  margin).  We  remem- 
ber the  palace  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  built 
iDiOBjl  upon  the  four  rows  of  cedar  pillars  (1  Kings 
vii  2, 3).  Like  Moses,  we  long  to  look  upon  that 
"  goodly  mountain,  even  Lebanon  "  (Deut.  iii. 
iit  25),  its  snow-crested  summit,  supplying  the 
"  cold  flowing  waters "  (Jer.  xviii.  14),  its 
dense  forests  casting, 

M  When  the  sun  decliues, 
Its  cedar  shades  in  lengthening  lines." 

We  could  wish  that  more  records  had  been 
preserved  of  his  writings,  u  whose  wisdom  ex- 
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celled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the 
East  country  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt" — 
whose  songs  were  one  thousand  and  five — and 
who  "  spake  of  trees  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is 
in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  spring- 
eth  out  of  the  wall."  Yet  his  Song  of  Songs 
is  left;  and  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the 
scripture,  we  find  interesting  allusions  to  the 
beauty,  and  fragrance,  and  glory  of  the  cedar 
forests,  which  clothed  the  mountain  side. 
When  Balaam  forgot  his  covetous  errand  in  the 
fervor  of  prophetic  song,  he  could  find  no  no- 
bler comparison  for  the  goodly  tents  of  Jacob 
and  Israel's  tabernacles,  than  "  the  gardens  by 
the  river's  side,  the  cedar  trees  beside  the 
waters"  (Num.  xxiv.  6).  When  David  would 
illustrate  the  prosperity  of  the  righteous,  he 
says,  "  he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  -} 
and  Hosea,  enlarging  on  the  thought,  exclaims, 
"  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel  ...  he 
shall  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon.  His 
branches  shall  spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be 
as  the  olive  tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon.  .  . 
The  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Leba- 
non," (Hosea  xiv.  5,  7).  Its  lofty  height  and 
spreading  branches  are  beautifully  described 
(Ezek.  xvii.  22,  23).  "  I  will  take  of  the  high- 
est branch  of  the  highest  cedar,  and  will  set  it ; 
I  will  crop  off  from  the  top  of  its  young  twigs 
a  tender  one,  and  will  plant  it  upon  an  high 
mountain  and  eminent;  in  the  mountain  of  the 
height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it ;  and  it  shall 
bring  forth  boughs  and  bear  fruit,  and  be  a 
goodly  cedar,  and  under  it  shall  dwell  all  fowl 
of  every  wing;  in  the  shadow  of  the  branches 
thereof  shall  they  dwell."  Speaking  of  him 
who  is  altogether  lovely  the  church  exclaims, 
"  His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as 
the  cedars ;"  and  the  bridegroom  describes 
"  the  smell  of  her  garments  as  the  smell  of 
Lebanon,"  (see  Cant,  iv,  v.) 

The  high  value  set  upon  the  wood,  which 
was  esteemed  as  much  for  its  reputed  incorrup- 
tibility as  for  its  fragrance,  may  be  gathered 
from  its  being  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon ;  and 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  mountain 
forests  may  be  guessed  from  the  number  of 
workmen — a  levy  of  thirty  thousand — sent  to 
Lebanon,  ten  thousand  a  month  by  courses  to 
hew  the  mighty  trees  (see  1  Kings  v.  13,  14). 

Lebanon  is  stripped  of  its  glory  now ;  liter- 
ally are  the  words  fulfilled,  "  Lebanon  is 
ashamed"  (Fsa.  xxxiii.  9).  Robinson,  speak- 
ing of  the  secluded  position  of  the  few  remain- 
ing cedars,  says,  u  They  stand  in  a  hollow  as  if 
ashamed."  In  Isa.  x.  18,  19,  we  read  :  the 
Lord  would  "  consume  the  glory  of  his  forest, 
and  of  his  fruitful  field;  and  the  rest  of  the 
trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  few,  that  a  child 
may  write  them."  This  prophecy  is  also  veri- 
fied by  the  statements  of  modern  travellers  j 
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Lord  Lindsay  says :  "  Of  the  giants  there  are 
seven  standing  very  near  each  other,  all  on  the 
same  hill ;  three  more  a  little  further  on,  all  in 
a  line  with  them ;  and  in  a  second  walk  of  dis- 
covery I  had  the  pleasure  of  detecting  two 
others.  Twelve,  therefore,  is  all.  Lamartine's 
tree  is  forty-nine  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
largest  of  my  two  on  the  southern  slope  is  six- 
ty-three feet,  following  the  sinuosities  of  the 
bark." 

The  numbers  of  the  true  old  cedars  have 
gradually  declined.  In*  1550,  there  were 
twenty-eight.  In  1574,  there  were  twenty-four 
living  and  two  decayed  trees.  In  1745,  there 
were  only  fifteen.  These  are  now  reduced  to 
twelve;  their  fragrance  is  still  remarkable,  and 
quite  perfumes  the  air.  They  are  deemed  sa- 
cred, and  protected  with  great  care  by  the 
Maronites  of  Lebanon,  who  call  them  saints. 
The  village  of  Eden,  half-way  up  the  sloping 
side  of  the  mountain  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxxi. 
16,  is  now  destitute  of  eedars,  the  only  rem- 
nant of  them  being  four  hours  distant.  These 
still  retain  something  of  their  former  grandeur ; 
and  the  travellers  can  distinguish  two  kinds, 
"  the  tall  cedar  tress  thereof,  and  the  choice 
fir  trees  thereof'  (2  Kings  xix.  23).  While 
the  old  cedars  only  number  twelve,  there  are 
about  two  hundred  of  the  fir-trees. 

The  cedar,  whose  Scripture  associations  are 
so  deeply  interesting,  is  a  large  majestic  ever- 
green ;  its  height  is  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and 
its  girth  occasionally  thirty-five  feet  or  more. 
It  is  one  of  the  coniferous  family  of  trees, 
closely  allied  to  the  pine  and  fir.  Its  branches 
extend  in  thick  green  layers ;  its  leaves  have 
been  compared  to  the  rosemary.  It  is  princi- 
pally used  now  in  cabinet  work,  for  artist's  pen- 
cils, and  for  other  matters  in  which  its  aromatic 
properties  are  deemed  valuable.  The  tree  also 
distils  a  gum  to  which  various  qualities  have 
been  attributed.  The  Himalayan  cedar  is  an 
elegant,  lofty  tree,  as  hardy  as  the  larch,  and 
much  esteemed  for  the  valuable  timber  it  yields ; 
its  turpentine  has  long  been  employed  in  medi- 
cine among  the  Hindoos,  and  is  held  in  great 
repute  for  its  healing  and  stimulating  proper- 
ties.—  Trees  and  their  Uses. 


THE  CROOKED  STICK. 

"Christ  has  a  service  for  all  his  members," 
gaid  James  Therrall,  an  old  carpenter  in  a  vil- 
lage on  Salisbury  Plain,  to  a  young  Christian 
who  complained  that  she  was  unworthy  to  work 
for  the  Lord.  "  Let  not  one  of  the  members 
say,  '  The  Head  has  no  need  of  me/  I  used 
to  think  as  you  do,  long  ago,  but  He  taught 
me  otherwise  by  a  crooked  stick. 

One  day  my  son  went  to  a  sale  of  timber, 
and  in  the  lot  was  a  stiek  (or  piece)  so  twisted 
and  bent,  that  I  spoke  sharply  to  him,  saying : 


3  'You  have  a  bad  bargain  there,  lad.  That 
i  crooked  stick  will  be  of  no  use  to  any  one.' 
i      '  It's  all  timber/  replied  my  son — not  the 

•  least  vexed  by  my  reproof.  1 1  paid  the  same 
)  nrice  for  it  as  the  rest.  Depend  upon  it,  no 
i  tree  grows  for  nothing.  Wait  a  bit;  don't  fret, 
j  father;  let  us  keep  a  look  out;  there's  a  place 
-  somewhere  for  it.' 

i      A  little  time  after  this,  I  had  a  cottage  to 
build,  a  queer  bit  of  a  house  it  was,  and  pretty 
!  enough  when  it  was  finished.    There  was  a 
s  corner  to  turn  in  it,  and  not  a  stick  in  the  yard 

•  would  fit  it.  I  thought  of  the  crooked  one  and 
!  fetched  it.    Many  a  hard  day's  work  would 

•  have  failed  to  prepare  a  joist  like  it.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  tree  had  grown  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose. 1  Then/  said  I,  '  there's  a  place  for  the 
crooked  stick  after  all !  Then  there's  a  place 
for  poor  James  Therrall.    Dear  Lord,  show 

•  him  the  place  into  which  he-inay  fit  in  building 
thy  heavenly  temple.'  That  very  day  I  learned 
that  what  God  gives  me,  he  gives  me  for  his 
glory,  and  poor  and  unlettered  as  I  was,  there 
was  a  work  for  me.  There  is  a  work  for  you. 
Grod  has  something  for  you  to  do,  and  nobody 
else  can  do  it." 

This  village  carpenter  had  neither  the  know- 
ledge of  the  schoolmen,  nor  had  he  taken  a  de- 
gree at  college,  yet  was  he  a  teacher  of  divine 
truths,  and  he  was  wise  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
children  of  light.   He  would  often  recur  to  the 
time  when,  looking  solely  on  his  own  weakness 
and  infirmities,  he  overlooked  his  only  source 
of  strength,  and  thought  he  was  too  poor  and 
ignorant  to  do  anything  for  the  Lord  he  loved ! 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  a  blessing  to  the 
souls  in  his  neighborhood,  and  where,  as  he 
liked  best  to  say,  he  watched  for  his  Master. 
When  some  who  loved  their  ease  too  well ;  or 
child,  or  servant,  or  sick  one  complained,  M  I 
can  do  nothing !"    He  would  point  to  the  best 
built  cottage  on  the  Plain,  with  its  pretty  bay 
window  and  slanting  roof,  and  tell  them  he  had 
once  thought  the  same  himself,  but  his  error 
had  been  corrected  by  a  dumb  instructor — a 
beam  in  that  roof — a  crooked  stick  which 
seemed  fit  for  nothing,  but  it  found  its  proper 
place  in  the  building  at  last,  and  gave  it  a 
grace  and  strength  which  no  other  timber,  how- 
ever superior  in  other  respects,  could  have  im- 
parted.   Thus  the  warped  tree  had  preached 
to  him  a  sermon  on  true  humility,  and  made 
him  from  that  day  an  humble  steward  of  the 
things  of  the  kingdom. — Family  Treasury, 

It  is  the  high  opinion  people  entertain  of 
themselves  that  leads  them  to  be  inattentive  to 
what  others  say,  and  to  assert  their  own  opin- 
ions and  supposed  rights  with  so  much  haugh- 
tiness, and  to  assume  so  much  over  others.  A 
daring  confidence  is  mean  and  disgusting,  while 
that  becoming  modesty  that  generally  accompa- 
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nies  true  merit,  engages  the  mind  of  people 
in  our  favor.  Reflect  what  a  disagreeable  im- 
pression an  inattentive  behaviour,  or  imperious 
manner  of  speaking,  makes  upon  you  at  first 
sight  in  a  stranger.  What  pleases  or  displeases 
you  in  others,  be  persuaded  that  in  general 
the  same  thing  will  please  or  displease  them 
in  you. 

FROM  "MEDITATIONS  ON   DEATH  AND 
ETERNITY." 
(Translated  from  the  German.) 

GOD    IS  LOVE. 
(Continued  from  page  709.) 

The  Divine  laws  that  rule  on  earth,  are,  that 
we  should  grow  daily  in  wisdom,  in  knowledge, 
in  virtue,  and  in  godliness.  Pain  and  suffering 
are  man's  guides  to  perfection.  And  even  had 
wisdom  and  virtue  never  been  preaehed  to 
men,  nature's  silent  language  would  have 
taught  it  to  them. 

It  is  true  there  are  many  evils  in  life  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  consequences  of  our 
acts.  When  hailstorms  destroy  the  growing 
corn,  when  war  lays  waste  our  homes,  when 
the  plague  devastates  the  country,  when  floods 
or  earthquakes  swallow  up  flourishing  cities 
and  their  inhabitants — what  can  poor  helpless 
men  do  to  stay  the  powers  of  nature  ?  how  can 
they  struggle  against  the  might  of  God?  And 
yet  these  are  terrible  evils — and  yet  God  is 
Love. 

Yea,  even  amid  the  most  fearful  and  de- 
structive phenomena  of  nature,  let  it  be  pro- 
claimed, God  is  Love. 

For,  after  all,  what  is  it  that  those  terrible 
revolutions  destroy  ?  The  earthly  form  of  man 
— not  his  real  self,  not  his  immortal  spirit. 
And  can  we  call  the  end  of  all  earthly  evils  an 
evil  ?  And  is  not  death  the  conclusion  of  the 
earthly  and  the  commencement  of  the  higher 
existence?  Now,  when  thousands  of  human 
beings,  fathers  with  their  children,  husbands 
with  their  wives,  die  at  the  same  moment, 
struck  down  by  some  natural  catastrophe,  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  Providence, — is 
there  in  the  event  itself,  any  very  great  differ- 
ence from  death  caused  by  sickness  or  such 
like  ?  Would  not  those  that  perished,  at  all 
events  in  a  few  years  have  gone  home  to  the 
eternal  Father  ?  If  death  is  not  an  evil,  then 
neither  is  earthquake,  or  flood,  or  pestilence, 
or  any  natural  event  which  is  destructive  of 
human  life,  an  evil  to  those  who  are  thereby 
removed  from  this  earth.  It  is  only  to  the 
survivors  that  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  de- 
struction is  terrific.  But  why  ?  Because  they 
see  therein  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  mortal 
man,  and  they  tremble  at  the  thought  of  the 
power  of  the  Most  High.  But  does  this  give 
us  reason  to  despair  of  God's  love  ?  If  that 
were  so,  then  every  case  of  death  would  afford 


similar  reason.  But  who  would  be  guilty  of 
the  folly  of  doubting  God's  love,  because  men 
draw  nigh  to  the  goal  of  their  destination  ? 

The  sufferings  endured  by  the  victims  of 
the  catastrophes  alluded  to  are  often  more  pain- 
ful than  the  death  which  puts  and  end  to 
them.  J5ut  these  bodily  pains,  which  are 
founded  in  the  order  of  nature,  afford  no  rea- 
son for  attributing  to  the  Deity  cruelty  or  a 
love  of  vengeance.  Such  sufferings  are  only 
temporary,  and  when  bodily  pain  grows  beyond 
endurance  it  generally  terminates  in  a-  swoon, 
and  the  patient  becomes  insensible.  God's 
beneficent  hand  has  thus  ordained  it;  and 
more  than  this,  He  has  ordained  that  by  the 
side  of  every  mortal  affliction  there  shall  grow 
compensatory  joy,  which  the  sufferer  may  cull 
if  he  chooses.  Life  on  earth  is  but  a  many- 
colored  series  of  changes. 

But  the  physical  pains  which  we  endure 
during  our  earthly  career,  are,  like  all  other 
suffering,  beneficent  teachers.  They  warn  us 
not  to  forget  how  fleeting,  how  mutable,  how 
unreliable  is  everything  that  belongs  to  earth, 
and  is  born  of  earth.  They  warn  us  not  to 
attach  too  great  value  to  these  things,  and 
rather  to  occupy  our  spirits  with  that  which  is 
unchangeable,  eternal  and  divine.  He  who 
does  this,  can  never  be  quite  stricken  down 
either  by  poverty,  or  sickness,  or  abandonment, 
or  the  death  of  his  loved  ones,  or  any  other 
misfortune.  He  is  exalted  above  the  fluctua- 
tions of  earthly  happiness,  and  looks  towards 
eternity. 

There  are  other  Christians  who  think  that, 
having  conceived  of  God  as  an  infinitely  per- 
fect Being,  they  must  not  attribute  to  Him 
any  human  qualities,  not  even  the  most  sub- 
lime and  loveable  virtues  which  grace  humani- 
ty. For,  they  say,  that  which  is  the  most 
exalted  in  man,  and  which  presents  itself  to 
the  human  mind  as  such,  may,  in  the  Deity, 
be  no  more  than  imperfection.  Thus  they 
maintain  that,  although  that  which  we  call 
love  may  be  the  highest  jewel,  the  paradise  of 
human  life,  we  can  nevertheless  not  conceive 
of  such  love  as  moves  us,  as  an  attribute  of  the 
Deity  ;  for  we  stand  much  too  low  in  the  scale 
of  beings  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  perfec- 
tion of  God. 

To  many  persons*  this  mode  of  viewing  the 
matter  may  seem  most  likely  to  be  the  true 
one  ;  but  if  I  ask  them,  does  it  give  them 
peace  and  happiness  ?  they  must  answer,  No  : 
for  if  we  divest  God  of  the  attribute  of  love, 
we  stand  indeed  alone  in  the  world,  with  no 
one  to  turn  to  for  consolation,  and  life  becomes 
a  dark  and  insoluble  riddle.  Those  who  think 
thus  do  not  deny  God,  it  is  true;  but* they 
deny  the  possibility  of  our  forming  a  just  and 
adequate  conception  of  Him. 

Miserable  men  !  you  confess,  that  your  views 
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fail  to  render  you  nappy  :  but  why  is  this  ? 
Because  you  are  at  variance  with  yourselves  or 
with  your  own  reason.  Bring  your  reason 
Again  into  harmony  with  yourselves  and  with 
the  universe,  and  you  will  reconquer  your 
peace  of  mind.  * 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  approach  even  to  a 
faint  conception  of  the  full  measure  of  God's 
being.  But  it  is  as  true  that  God  is,  as  that 
you  are.  And  this  once  admitted,  your  reason 
cannot  but  add,  that  He  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  perfect  beings.  For  all  imperfection  is  the 
reverse  of  divine. 

It  is  undeniable  that  human  reason,  when 
forming  to  itself  a  conception  of  the  Highest 
Being,  must  divest  this  Being  of  all  feelings 
and  passions  which  have  their  origin  in  earth- 
ly nature — such  as  anger,  hatred,  rancour, 
cruelty  or  vengeance.  For  how  can  we  form 
to  ourselves  an  idea  of  Him  as  the  most  perfect 
of  all  beings,  if  we  do  not  attribute  to  Him 
the  highest  perfection  within  our  power  of 
conception  ?  Why,  therefore,  this  self-contra- 
diction ?  Why  this  hesitation  to  ascribe  to 
the  highest  Being  the  highest  perfection  ? 
How  do  we  gain  any  knowledge  of  God,  except 
through  the  great  works  of  His  creation  ?  Is 
not  our  reason  the  gift  of  God  ?  Is  it  not 
through  this  reason  that  He  has  revealed  Him- 
self to  all  nations  ?  Do  we  not  behold  before 
us  His  works,  in  which  He  has  given  us  a 
standard,  though  an  infinitely  small  one,  by 
which  to  measure  His  greatness  ? 

If  you  refuse  to  conceive  God  as  a  perfect 
Spirit  you  cannot  conceive  Him  at  all.  Then 
God  has  made  your  reason  a  lie,  and  has 
Surrounded  you  with  meaningless  phantasms. 
If  you  conceive  Him  as  a  Being  lifeless,  yet 
wonderfully  animating  and  setting  in  motion 
the  whole  universe — as  a  powerful  machine 
devoid  of  self-consciousness,  but  which  causes 
the  worlds  to  roll  in  their  measureless  orbits, 
and  makes  the  sap  to  rise  in  the  veins  of  the 
most  insignificant  lichen,  according  to  eternal 
laws — then  you  make  self-conscious  man  more 
perfect  and  more  divine  than  God;  and  reason, 
truth,  and  revelation  you  reduce  to  empty 
sounds. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  you  conceive  God,  your 
God,  the  God  of  the  Universe,  not  as  a  lifeless 
Being,  who  performs  His  wonderful  works  un- 
consciously (it  seems  madness  even  to  suppose 
this);  oh,  then,  honor  in  Him  the  subliinest 
idea  which  He  affords  you  of  Himself.  You 
fear  that,  sublime  as  it  may  be,  it  is  unworthy 
of  His  Majesty.  Nay,  those  ideas  which  He 
•  has  Himself  enabled  us  to  form  cannot  be  un- 
worthy of  Him.  See,  the  high  Heavens,  star- 
spangled  with  innumerable  worlds,  paint  an 
image  of  themselves  on  the  retina  of  your  eye ; 
and  yet  how  small  is  your  eye  and  how  im- 
measurable are  those  distances,  how  illimitable 


that  space,  which  the  most  highly  cultivate 
reason  suffices  not  to  calculate  or  to  fathom 
Nevertheless  it  is  through  this  miniature  pit 
ture  on  the  glossy  surface  of  your  eye  that  yo 
are  alone  able  to  discern  them,  and  admir 
them,  and  thus  also  the  infinite  God !  H 
mirrors  His  perfection  and  His  greatness 
which  no  mind  can  compass  or  fathom,  on  th 
eye  of  the  mind. 

Love  for  what  is  great,  good,  beautiful  I 
holy,  perfect,  prevails  throughout  the  spiritua 
world ;  a  loving  Wisdom  reveals  itself  in  al 
the  wonders  of  heaven  and  earth;  and  wha 
God  speaks  to  you  through  the  evidences  o: 
His  power,  would  you  deny  it?    You  dare  tci 
pronounce  man  sublime  in  his  holy  love,  anc 
you  hesitate  to  declare  God  to  be  the  puree!  j 
Love  ?    When  man  willingly  sacrifices  life  and, 
all  its  joys  for  love  of  God  and  virtue,  how  ex- 
alted  does  he  not  appear  to  us  ! — And  yet  you; 
can  doubt  that  God  is  Love!    Does,  then,! 
man  bear  within  himself  something  *more  ,di-i) 
vine  than  God  ? 

Away  with  these  fallacies,  bred  of  human 
sophistry  and  one-sided  science.  Thou,  Oj 
God,  art  Love !  Not  in  vain  hast  Thou  en- 
dowed us  with  this  sentiment  and  this  feeling 
which  links  soul  to  soul,  the  living  to  the 
dead,  and  is  but  a  ray  of  Thy  infinite  perfec- 
tion, which  mirrors  itself  faithfully  in  the 
spirit  of  man.  Thou  art  love,  and  naught  but 
love  !  Does  not  the  whole  creation  proclaim 
it?  Do  not  the  events  of  my  own  life  bear 
witness  to  it?  Does  not  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Divine  Enlightener  of  man,  declare  it  ? 

Thou  art  Eternal  Love  !  Thou  wilt  never 
disunite  what  Thou  hast  united  in  Spirit; 
Thou  wilt  never,  O  Father,  separate  us,  Thy 
children,  from  Thyself.  Thou  didst  not  in 
vain  send  Jesus  to  us,  to  guide  us  to  Thee. 
Thou  wilt  never,  0  Father,  dissever  the  loving 
spirits  which  Thou  hast  led  together  here  on 
earth.  As  they  belong  to  each  -other  here,  so 
will  they  belong  to  each  other  hereafter. 
They  will  be  reunited  in  Thee,  Thou  Centre 
of  all  that  is  spiritual  and  of  all  that  is  bliss- 
ful! 

Oh,  exquisite  thought !  oh,  inspiring  hope  ! 
God  is  Love,  and  whosoever  dwells  in  love, 
can  never  feel  forsaken,  and  can  never  cease 
to  exist ! 


■ 


GARDEN  WALKS. 

For  garden  walks  there  is  no  material,  in  our 
judgment,  to  compare  with  coal  ashes.  If  the 
walks  or  alleys  are  dug  out  six  inches  and  filled 
up  with  these  ashes,  the  coarser  portion  below, 
and  rolled,  it  will  act  not  only  as  a  drain  to  the 
alley,  but  to  the  adjoining  beds.  In  the  wet- 
test weather  and  in  all  seasons,  the  walks  are 
in  good  condition.  If  but  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  a  year  are  made  in  this  way,  in  a  few 
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'■Midyears  the  whole  garden  will  have  these  admir- 
'^ob  able  paths;  and  after  that  they  can  be  top- 
ic dressed  every  spring  with  the  accumulated 
: tat  mashes  during  winter,  and  again  rolled. — Field 
lid  Notes. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  writer  has  received  letters  from  our  ab- 
sent friends  J.  W.  M.  and  wife,  dated  as  be- 
low, and  believing  that  portions  of  them  will 
.;'iti| interest,  not  only  their  personal  friends,  but 
in  alii  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  generally,  he 
ffbatihas  made  the  following  extracts,  with  a  few 
-es  off  verbal  alterations  only,  to  adapt  them  for  pub- 
lication. J.  M.  E. 

Havana,  1  mo.  1st,  1864. 
"  I  write  amidst  the  confusion  of  music  and 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the 
"Morning  Star"  from  New  York,  to  inform 
thee  we  have  now  been  here  seventeen  days. 
We  are  waiting  the  British  Steamer  from  Hali- 
fax, expected  on  the  sixth  inst.  to  take  passage 
for  St.  Croix,  via  St.  Thomas,  where  we  hope 
to  have  the  gratification  of  receiving  letters  and 
papers  from  home  friends. 

"  This  city  is  different  from  any  I  have  ever 
seen — the  houses  are  from  one  to  three  stories 
high,  with  flat  roofs — the  streets  within  the 
walls  are  narrow — the  houses  plastered  outside, 
with  a  large  door  opening  into  a  court  yard, 
the  lower  part  occupied  as  stores,  the  upper  as 
dwellings,  the  windows  are  large  and  grated, 
giving  the  buildings  the  appearance  of  jails, 
tie  There  are  a  few  open  squares  that  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  place  \  while  outside  the  walls 
things  look  rather  more  modern  and  inviting, 
but  such  a  combination  of  wealth  and  squalid 
poverty  mixed  together  we  never  saw  before. 


We  are  strangers  here  with  an  unknown 
tongue,  yet  dear  tL's  social  habits  have  made  her 
many  friends,  so  we  get  along  as  well  as  could 
be  expected ;  there  are  many  here  from  the 
States,  with  whom  we  are  quite  social,  except 
some  who  are  from  "  Rebeldom  \"  they  manifest 
no  such  disposition,  so  we  let  them  alone.  The 
Island  is  naturally  rich  and  capable  of  great 
productions,  but  it  is  badly  cultivated,  and 
there  is  but  little  spirit  of  improvement  amongst 
the  natives. 77  ***** 

J.  W.  M. 


u  Since  our  separation  to  sojourn  in  a  foreign 
land  some  of  our  friends  have  been  brought 
doubly  dear  to  us,  accompanied  with  feelings 
of  gratitude  for  the  unsolicited  document  kind- 
ly furnished  us,  for  although  our  visit  to  these 
Islands  is  in  search  of  health  we  have  found 
our  certificate  already  of  great  value  to  us,  as 
weil  with  the  American  Consul,  as  with  the 
proprietor  and  boarders  of  the  house  where  we 


are  located.  We  have  been  solicited  to  hold 
meetings  in  this  house,  but  as  it  is  contrary  to 
their  laws,  which  are  very  rigid,  (being  a  Cath- 
olic country  altogether)  we  have  felt  no  freedom 
to  do  so." 

"  We  feel  like  strangers  in  a  strange  land, 
notwithstanding  the  people  show  us  much  kind- 
ness, and  though  I  have  learned  in  whatever 
state  I  am  placed,  therewith  to  be  content,  I 
yet  find,  that  in  every  city,  bonds  and  affliction 
await  me,  as  I  daily  see  that  which  chills  my 
blood  and  causes  my  spirit  to  die  within  me. 
This  is  a  beautiful  Island,  but  every  thing, 
even  to  the  very  ground,  partakes  of  the  general 
curse  of  slavery.  A  few  days  since,  while  sit- 
ting at  my  window,  I  saw  a  drove  of  say  fifty 
men  approaching,  and  heard,  too,  the  clanking 
of  chains.  I  soon  discovered  it  was  the  chain- 
gang  going  from  their  work  on  the  highway. 
My  soul  was  filled  with  horror,  and  could  only 
cry  out  from  its  secret  chambers — How  long, 
Oh  Lord,  holy  and  true,  shall  these  things  be  ? 
On  many  occasions  we  have  seen  four  chained 
together  attached  by  iron  bands  around  the 
ancles,  which  must  be  extremely  galling,  all 
appearing  lame  when  they  walk.  And  this  is 
approved  by  priests  and  people  while  carrying 
out  their  devotions  in  the  observance  of  Palm 
Sunday,  Easter,  the  Crucifixion  and  other  holy 
days,  &c.,  indeed  none  seem  to  notice  it  but 
ourselves."  *  *  *  * 

A  cargo  of  human  beings  was  landed  on  the 
south  side  of  this  Island  a  week  before  our  ar- 
rival, valued  at  one  million,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  (and  no  mistake  in  figures).  Mer- 
chants are  here  from  every  clime,  realising  great 
gains  from  their  life's  blood.  We  have  found 
little  here  to  interest  us  j  our  time  has  been 
passed  in  much  monotony,  as  females  are  not  ex- 
pected to  walk  out  here,  neither  is  it  proper,  on 
account  of  rough  people  and  dirty  streets.  The 
females  never  wear  bonnets,  which  looks  strange 
to  us ;  indeed  all  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  people  are  entirely  different  from  any  we 
have  seen  before,  and  the  cooking  is  equally  so, 
so  many  of  the  dishes  being  served  up  with 
garlic,  onions,  or  other  unpleasant  viands;  the 
meats  and  poultry  are  not  half  fattened  nor  well 
cooked,  but  we  are  so  accustomed  in  our  travels  to 
all  sorts  of  living  that  we  get  along  pretty  well. 
The  vegetables,  of  which  there  is  a  great  varie- 
ty, are  mostly  tasteless  and  out  of  season,  though 
some  of  the  fruits  are  fine,  such  as  oranges, 
pine-apples,  and  bananas — others  again  are 
very  insipid  to  us.  *  *  *  * 

The  whole  Island  shows  the  iron  rule  of  Sla- 
very, and  a  want  of  system  and  order,  while 
the  lofty  and  noble  palm,  stretching  its  head 
towards  the  clouds,  seems  to  look  down  with 
indignation  on  all  around.     *  * 

R.  W.  M. 
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Do  not  look  too  far  before  thee,  nor  suffer 
the  suggestions  of  discouragement  to  prevail 
unprofitably,  but  remember  "greater  is  He 
that  is  in  thee  than  he  that  is  in  the  world." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCES 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  23,  1864. 


The  Lyceum  Meeting  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th,  was  very  large,  spirited  and  interesting. 
Remarks  upon  the  microscope  were  made  by 
M.  F.  Longstreth,  and  several  objects  exa- 
mined. 

Some  remarks  on  the  origin  of  force  were 
made  by  E.  Parrish,  and  were  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  which  several  par- 
ticipated. Specimens  of  the  American  Tea 
plant,  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  J.  Gr.  Hunt,  and 
the  opinion  expressed  that  it  does  not  contain 
the  active  principle  of  tea,  Theine. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  our 
subscribers  to  "  The  Women's  Association  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Freedman/7  and  are  gratified 
in  being  able  to  state  that  Friends  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  have  responded  liberally 
to  our  appeal. 

The  Treasurer  has  received  from 
Friends  and- others  of  Newtown  Pre- 
parative Meeting,         .       .       .  $25  50 
Friends  and  others  of  Willistown  Pre- 
parative Meeting,      .       .       .       30  00 
Friends  and  others  of  Fishing  Creek,  .    88  50 
Friends  and  others  of  Clarksboro,  New 

Jersey,      .       .       .       .       .       75  00 
Friends  and  others  of  Octorara,  Lan- 
caster Co.,     .       .  .       .    21  60 
Friends  and  others  of  Bedford  Co.,  .       48  30 
Friends  and  others  of  Fallowfield  Pre- 
parative Meeting,      .       .       .       50  00 
Friends  and  others  of  West  Grove  Pre- 
parative Meeting,  ....  142  00 
Friends  and  others  of  Goshen,  (Chester 

County)  Preparative  Meeting,  .  24  00 
Friends  and  others  of  Burlington,  two 

cases  of  clothing,  .  .  .  .  19  00 
Friends  and  others  of  Wilmington, 

clothing  and      .       .       .       .       25  00 
In  addition  to  the  above,  contributions  from 
individuals  in  the  country  have  been  received 
since  11th  mo.  17th,  1863,  to  the  amount  of 
$253  75. 


To  Subscribers. — A  considerable  numb 
of  the  subscribers  to  this  paper  have  not  y 
paid  their  subscription  to  the  present  volum 
now  near  its  completion  ;  and  some  have  n  $ 
paid  for  several  years.    It  is  earnestly  request 
that  they  should  forward  the  amount  due 
early  as  possible.    Owing  to  the  great  ad  van 
in  price,  both  in  paper  and  labor,  the  cost  < 
publishing  the  "  Intelligencer  77  this  year  wi 
exceed  the  receipts,  even  if  all  should  be  pai 
in. 

Died,  in  Bristol  township,  Bucks  county,  on  7t 
day,  the  2d  inst.,  Edward  K.,  only  child  of  Joshu 
and  Anna  W.  Paxson,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  in  Camden,  Kent  county,  Del.,  on  the  8t 

inst.,  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  Gulielma  H.  and  the  lat 
William  S.  Emerson,  in  the  5th  year  of  her  age. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "  MY  MOTHER'S  MEETINGS.7 1 

We  have  received  from  the  Author,  a  litth] 
book,  entitled  "  My  Mother's  Meetings,  being! 
familiar  conversations  with  my  cottage  neigh 
bors,  by  Elizabeth  Bennett :  London/7 

Appreciating  the  feeling  which  leads  those 
favorably  situated,  to  offer  a  helping  hand 
to  such  of  their  neighbors  as  maybe  subjected 
to  the  depressing  influence  of  less  favorable 
circumstances,  we  take  pleasure  in  giving  some 
extracts  from  its  pages. 

According  to  the  Preface  or  "Advertise- 
ment/7 This  little  book  is  intended  simply  as 
suggestive  ;  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a  man- 
ual or  text-book  for  adoption  or  imitation. 
There  is  scarcely  a  locality,  or  a  neighborhood, 
where  these  Meetings  may  not  be  undertaken. 
They  who  do  so  must  follow  the  golden  thread 
of  their  own  experience,  and  draw  from  their 
own  living  resources, — hitherto,  perhaps,  hid- 
den from  themselves, — if  they  would  preserve 
a  continued  vitality ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
they  would  find  themselves  helped.  The  most 
effective  method  of  conveying  the  truths  we 
wish  to  inculcate  to  the  mind  of  another,  is  by 
the  living  voice.  The  printed  page  utters  no 
tone  of  feeling, — beams  with  no  look.of  sym- 
pathy and  kindness.  However  clear  and  con- 
vincing, it  lacks  that  element  of  persuasion 
which  kindles  in  the  features,  and  sometimes 
falters  in  the  voice.  Attempt  not,  therefore, 
to  repress  the  mute  eloquence  of  the  moistened 
eye ;  and  be  not  ashamed  of  the  broken  accent, 
often  more  touching  than  the  choicest  words. 
Except  time  and  place,  which  are  essential  to 
economy  and  good  order,  avoid  all  organization 
as  much  as  possible ;  and  any  such  affiliation 
with  others  as  would  lead  to  a  set  system,  or  to 
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k  ifeless  centralization ;  and  especially  any  ele- 
y pent  that  savors  of  popularity.    Preserve  the 
Jjomestic  privacy  and  feeling  with  the  utmost 
janctity;  and  if  the  eye  is  kept  in  singleness 
)f  purpose,  and  simple  faith  on  Him  alone, 
ile%ho  is  the  Infinite  Fountain  of  every  good, 
::  Joe  ( lot  only  will  the  humblest  effort  be  abundantly 
:  iiraBc  jlessed,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  realize  its  "  great 
•ecompense  of  reward."  W.  B. 
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oepaiA  Well,  dear  friends — and  I  feel^  that  you  be- 
ieve  I  speak  truly  when  I  call  you  so— it  is 
srery  pleasant  to  me  to  see  you  all  here ;  and  I 
01f|j|3annot  doubt  you  will  also  believe  that  my  ob- 
Josaafect  has  been  no  less  to  afford  you  pleasure; 
i3ge,  rod  if,  at  the  same,  our  pleasantly  coming  to- 
,  ^ether  this  evening  in  a  friendly  way,  should 
:-e  late n  even  the  least  degree  serve  as  an  encourage- 
mge.  nent  to  you,  or  cheer  you  onward  in  the  diffi- 
3ult  pathway  of  life — and  life  is  a  difficult  path 
j;o  all  of  us — I  shall  be  very  glad.  We  are  not 
ill  called  to  walk  in  exactly  the  same  path ; 
'find  many  appear  to  have,  and  some  do  have, 
fan  easier  pathway  than  others.  Neither  is  hap- 
neigh-  oiness,  w»hich  we  all  desire,  quite  .alike  at- 
tainable by  all ;  though  I  assure  you,  the  means 
of  happiness  are  more  equally  distributed 
amongst  all  classes,  than  perhaps  some  of  you 
may  think ;  only  we  are  not  always  disposed  to 
see,  or  wise  enough  to  make  use  of,  those 
means  which  a  kind  Providence  has  placed  in 
our  way. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  all  called  to  Virtue ; 
and  shall  all  be  finally  judged  according  to  our 
attainment  to  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in 
the  sight  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  means  and  opportunities. 
.  I  am  not  intending  to  preach  a  sermon  to 
you  ;  but  I  have  long  been  wishing  to  tell  you 
how  very  much  I  have  felt  for  you,  in  the  many 
difficulties  that  I  well  know  you  feel  at  times 
press  heavily  upon  you ;  and  some  of  you  have 
had  fewer  opportunities  of  getting  above  them 
than  others  have  had.  But,  dear  friends,  don't 
any  of  you  get  too  much  discouraged  when  the 
world  seems  hard  upon  you,  and  a  cloud  seems 
over  you.  "  There  is  to  every  cloud  a  silver 
lining."  I  suppose  that  you  all  know  that  the 
clouds  are  ever  above  us,  though  it  requires 
darkness  all  around  to  bring  them  to  our  view. 

I  was  reading  a  nice  little  anecdote  of  a 
mother  and  child,  that  may  be  instructive  to 
you  to  hear.  They  were  walking  out  one  even- 
ing, after  sunset.  The  little  child  asked, 
"  Where  are  the  stars,  mother — I  don't  see 
them?"  "  Wait  till  it  is  darker,  and  you  will 
see  them."  They  continued  walking,  the  child 
clinging  fast  to  the  mother's  hand.  As  the 
shades  of  evening  deepened,  one  by  one  the 
stars  appeared;  and  soon,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  whole  sky  was  spangled  with 
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their  light  and  beauty.  As  they  walked  on, 
the  mother  fell  a  musing;  and,  when  they  re- 
turned home,  the  musing  still  weut  on,  and 
she  repeated  to  herself,  "  Wait  till  it  is  a  little 
darker,  and  the  light  will  come."  Often  have 
we  heard  that  "  Man's  extremity  is  God's  op- 
portunity;" that  "when  He  has  humbled  us, 
He  will  exalt  us  f  that  He  will  cause  light  to 
rise  out  of  obscurity;"  and  the  "  darkest  time 
is  just  before  day."  And  many  a  poor,  weary, 
troubled  one  has  found,  in  his  own  experience, 
that  from  the  verge  of  despair  the  blessedness 
of  hope  has  sprung.  When  all  other  help  has 
failed  him,  God  has  been  his  help  and  Saviour. 
But  we  are  very  slow  to  get  the  comfort  of 
these  promises  and  proverbs  beforehand.  After 
the  stars  have  come  out  bright,  and  the  sky  is 
full  of  glory,  we  admire  it,  and  wonder  at  our 
own  want  of  faith  before.  Like  the  child  who 
did  not  see  them,  we  do  not  know  where  light, 
and  peace,  and  joy  are  to  come  from,  when  we 
are  in  trouble.  Well,  we  must  wait  till  it  is  a 
little  darker.  We  have  not  had  trial  enough 
yet ;  perhaps  we  must  actually  suffer  by  hunger 
and  nakedness ;  but  when  it  is  a  little  darker, 
and  we  are  brought  to  feel  in  our  own  hearts 
from  whence  true  help  can  come,  the  stars  will 
appear;  the  light  will  shine  out  of  darkness; 
the  Lord  will  provide. 

It  is  when  we  most  feel  our  need  for  better 
strength  and  wisdom  than  our  own,  to  sustain 
us  and  to  guide  us  in  the  battle  of  life,  that 
Heavenly  help  is  nearest  to  us.  We  know,  by 
experience,  that  our  Heavenly  Father  does  not 
compel  us  to  pursue  that  which  is  right,  our 
will  is  left  free.  Sometimes  the  right  may 
seem  so  very  difficult  to  us— almost  impossible-- 
and  it  is  impossible  in  our  own  unaided 
strength.  But  "  He  hath  showed  thee,  0  man, 
what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly,  with  thy  God?"— Mican 
vi.  8. 

11  Do  justly — 'tis  thy  God's  command, 

The  mandate  of  thy  King  ; 
Be  prompt  in  rendering  dues  to  all, 
And  let  no  fraud-spot,  great  or  small, 

Unto  thy  conscience  cling. 

"  Love  mercy — thou  who  need'st  its  aid 

Through  all  this  mortal  strife, 
Whose  highest  thought,  whose  purest  deed, 
Must  still  Divine  forbearance  need  ; 

Love  that  which  is  thy  life. 

"  Walk  humbly— thou  so  soon  to  sleep 
Beneath  the  noteless  sod; 

For  how  can  dust  and  ashes  dare 

The  panoply  of  pride  to  wear? 
Walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 
And  if  we  seek  very  earnestly  and  very  truly 
for  best  help,  giving  up  our  own  will  in  those 
things  that  may  cross  our  own  wrong  inclina- 
tions, ability  will  be  afforded  for  all  that  is 
required  of  us. 
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Let  none  of  you  suppose  that  you  are  less 
privileged  than  others,  who  you  may  think 
have  had  greater  advantages,  or  may  have 
superior  gifts.  All  have  received  of  that  "  true 
Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world,"  (John  i.  9,)  and  that  .shows, 
or  imparts,  to  all,  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  My  dear  friends,  there  never  was  a  soul 
created  that  had  not  a  measure  of  this  Light. 
What  have  we}  each  of  us,  known  and  expe- 
rienced of  that  spiritual  life  which  alone  comes 
from  obedience  to  the  manifestations  of  this 
Light  within  uj  ? — is  a  very  solemn  thought. 

At  the  time  when  our  Saviour  was  personally 
on  this  earth,  He  gave  witness  of  his  Divine 
mission  by  signs  and  miracles ;  but  afterwards 
the  disciples  themselves  were  to  become  His 
own  witnesses  of  the  truths  of  His  divine 
revelation.  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth." — Acts  i.  8.  Are  we  His  disciples? 
Are  we  witnessing  for  Jesus  ?  What  have 
we  known  of  His  Gospel  having  been  H  glad 
tidings"  to  us?  Some  of  you  may  be  thinking, — 
What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  object  of  our 
coming  here  this  evening?  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  be  told  something  that  would 
help  us  as  mothers.  And  so  I  hope  you  arc, 
under  the  blessing  of  Him  from  whom  alone 
all  blessings  flow,  and  without  whose  blessing 
all  that  we  can  say  or  do  is  of  no  avail. 

Our  lives  and  characters  have  much  to  do 
every  way  with  our  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the 
very  responsible  and  very  arduous  duties  of 
mothers  )  and  it  is  to  your  qualification  for  the 
performance  of  the  sacred  charge  committed  to 
you,  that  I  want  to  call  your  very  serious  atten- 
tion, and  would  wish  to  hold  out  a  helping 
hand  to  you ;  knowing  from  experience  some 
of  the  many  trials  of  mothers.  You  know  in 
the  outward  world,  that  such  as  we  sow,  such 
shall  we  reap ;  and  so  (in  the  Sacred  Book  it 
is  written)  is  it  with  the  things  of  the  Spirit  j 
if  we  do  that  which  is  wrong,  we  shall,  sooner 
or  later,  reap  the  bitter  fruit ;  and  if  we  do 
that  which  is  right,  it  will  be  accepted  accord- 
ingly ■  but  by  patiently  and  humbly  seeking 
daily  and  hourly  the'  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  shall  find  our  endeavours  more  and  more 
strengthened  to  overcome  what  at  one  time 
seemed  as  a  mountain,  and  very  difficult  and 
hard  to  be  accomplished.  The  subduing  of 
our  own  wrong  propensities  will  become  easier 
and  easier,  and  a  new  feeling  of  happiness  will 
not  only  cheer  us  onward  ourselves,  but  will  be 
imparted  to  all  around  us,  helping  others,  also, 
as  well  as  our  children  in  the  same  encouraging 
way.  Thus,  the  parents  can  do  much,  very 
much,  but  not  all.  They  cannot  bring  back 
the  wanderer;  they  can  only  follow  him  with 
their  prayers,  and  wait,  and  hope,  and  trust  in 


if 


God  that  the  child  of  their  love,  brought  , 
repentance,  forgiven  and  accepted,  shall  i\ 
with  them  at  the  table  of  the  Lamb,  in  tl 
glorious  realms  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

"  Father,  watching  o'er  thy  child, 

Mother,  filled  with  anxious  care, 
In  the  soil  by  sin  defiled 
,    Sow  the  seed,  and  sow  with  prayer  ; 
Though,  through  many  an  anxious  year, 
Neither  fruit  nor  flower  appear. 

"  Though  the  winter  o'er  it  spread, 

Hard  and  frozen,  and  the  seed 
Seem  for  ever  lost  and  dead, 

Only  seen  the  noxious  weed, 
Yet  refrain  not  in  despair  ; 
Though  it  sleep,  the  seed  is  there. 

"  And  the  spring  of  grace  will  shine, 

With  the  Spirit's  sun  and  shower, 
And  the  heart,  in  warmth  divine, 

Feel  its  vivifying  power. 
Haply  late,  yet  surely  so, 

Though  thou  see  not,  it  shall  be  ; 
Though  thou  live  not,  it  shall  grow 
Certainly  and  fruitfully. 

"  Sacred  lessons  thou  hast  taught, 

Burst  the  ground  and  wake  to  life, 
One  by  one,  each  word  and  thought  « 

Springing  vigorous  and  ripe  ; 
First  the  blade,  and  then  the  ear, 

Last  the  ripened  corn,  appear  ; 
Till  the  golden  harvest  stand 
Ready  for  the  reaper's  hand. 

u  Though  at  last  it  meet  thine  eyes 

Only  when  'tis  gathered  in, 
Housed  and  garnered  in  the  skies, 

Safe  from  every  blight  and  sin, 
Parent,  friend,  the  soil  prepare, 
Sow  the  seed,  and  sow  with  prayer." 

Now,  I  know  very  little  of  the  early  life  of 
you,  who  I  expect  have  been  inhabitants  of^  fa 
this  village  much  longer  than  I  have  been ;  but 
I  want  to  become  more  acquainted  with  some 
of  my  neighbors ;  though  I  am  by  no  means  a 
stranger  to  any  of  you  who  are  now  here,  and  I 
have  felt  for  some  of  you  very  much.  I  have 
occasionally,  though  not  very  often,  called  upon 
all  of  you ;  but  really,  without  some  especial  U 
occasion  for  doing  so,  I  do  not  like  to  go  into  |,e 
any  house;  it  seems  so  like  intruding.  And 
yet  in  a  nicely-kept  and  well  regulated  cottage, 
such  as  I  now  and  then  meet  with,  though  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
make  a  friendly  call,  and  I  can  assure  you  often 
instructive  and  refreshing ;  and  nowhere  that 
I  recollect,  have  I  ever  experienced  anything 
but  great  civility, 

Yet,  after  all,  perhaps,  it  is  not  that  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  do  much  for  each  other, 
because,  you  know  the  old  saying,  "  If  people 
won't  help  themselves,  others  can't  help  them." 
But  we  can  be  hind  to  each  other«$  and  some- 
times a  little  Christian  sympathy  in  those  trials 
and  difficulties  which  we  cannot  avoid,  does 
help  us  to  bear  them.  Oh,  I  am  sure  life  must 
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a  heavy  burden  to  the  friendless  poor  ones 
Mid  many  such  there  are,)  who  have  no  kiod 
tiVud  held  out  to  help  or  pity  them  in  pressing 
eds,  such  as  I  hope  you  may  never  know, 
it,  as  a  mother  myself,  I  know  you  must  all 
ive  your  many  trials ;  some  of  you  toiling 
ys  and  wearisome  nights,  to  rise  unrefreshed 
;ain  to  the  same  kind  of  labor,  with  wearing 
fficulties  to  contend  with  ;  and  I  have  for  a 
ag  time  been  thinking  over  a  plan  by  which 
»u,  affectionate  mothers,  can  feel  that  you 
Lve  at  least  kind  wishes  for  you.  If  agreeable 
you,  I  should  like  very  much  to  meet  such 
'  you  as  are  willing,  for  an  hour  or  two,  one 
ternoon,  weekly;  I  think  we  might  do  so 
ry  pleasantly.  I  should  have  no  great  things 
say,  or  do,  but  we  might  be  a  little  working 
trty  together;  and  if  you  could  bring  some 
edlework,  I  should  like  to  read,  the  while, 
mething  that  I  shall  hope  to  interest  you  in. 
any  of  you  wanted  instruction  in  cutting-out, 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  or  if  there  was  any- 
ing  you  would  like  to  ask  me  about,  I,  and  my 
tughter  too,  would  be  most  glad  to  help  you ; 
id  I  think  we  could  spend  an  hour  or  two 
iry  pleasantly  and  profitably  together. 
We  will  conclude  this  meeting  by  reading 
le  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according 
•  John ;  and  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  see 
du  all  again  next  weeTL 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"love  me,  love  my  cat/' 

W.  KIDD,  AUTHOR  OP    "  BRITISH  SONQ   BIRDS,"  B: 
(Concluded  from  p.  716.) 

Having  considered  the  dark  side  of  a  cat's 
aaracter,  let  us  now  look  on  the  sunny  side, 
id  see  what  there  is  in  her  to  praise.  Nobody 
>uld  speak  more  to  the  point  than  myself, 
[ow  many  hundreds  of  the  race — cats  and  kit- 
ins — do  I  meet  with  during  the  year,  in  the 
)urse  of  my  professional  journeyings  in  the 
rovinces  !  I  never  enter  any  private  family 
ithout  finding  one  "Pussy"  at  least  among 
le  inmates.  I  am  expected,  too,  to  notice  and 
take  much  of  her.  I  do  so  readily,  for  I  usu- 
Uy  observe  that  she  has  been  well  instructed. 
ror  am  I  slow  in  judging  of  the  temperament 
ad  the  character  of  the  family,  by  the  cat. 
'he  result  of  my  observations  and  inquiries 
aall  be  condensed  into  as  few  words  as  possi- 
le. 

When  the  kitten  has  become  a  cat,  its  charac- 
jr  and  habits  are  permanently  formed.  If  bad, 
ley  can  afterwards  be  only  modified.  Those 
ho  thoroughly  understand  the  proper  education 
f  children,  beginning  from  babyhood,  will  com- 
fehend  my  meaning  at  once.  You  may  teach 
a  infant  anything.  It  is  "  observant,"  from 
le  tenderest  age.  You  can  lead  it  on  ;  you  can 
lould  it  (if  you  please)  to  your  own  will.  What 


is  taught,  will  "  grow  with  its  growth,  and 
strengthen  with  its  strength."    Just  so  with  a 
kitten.    Those  who  have  choice,  amiable  cats, 
will  generally  tell  you  that  they  had  them  first 
as  kittens.   Treasure  up  this  valuable  suggestive 
hint,  and  act  upon  it.    You  have  seen  a  kitten 
and  an  infant  at  play,  often.    Did  not  the  sight 
do  your  heart  good  ?    Why,  I  wonder,  was  the 
j  gentle  temper  of  the  kitten  altered,  and  that  of 
!  its  play-fellow  also  ?  Somebody  must  have  been 
J  in  fault. 

Some  say,  cats  love  localities  better  than  per- 
sons. This  entirely  depends  upon  the  value  set 
upon  them  by  their  owners.  Treat  them  lovingly, 
and  see.  I  deny  it  altogether.  Whatever  their 
attachment  to  the  "  old  house,"  it  does  not  su- 
persede the  attachment  to  a  fond  and  consider- 
ate mistress.  Apparently  unconcerned,  a  cat 
studies  every  lineament  of  our  face,  and  invari- 
ably acts  according  to  circumstances.  She  knows 
in  an  instant,  as  does  a  child,  who  is  fond  of  her, 
and  who  is  not.  Our  footstep  either  delights 
her  or  annoys  her.  Her  face  is  lighted  up  with 
joy,  or  it  assumes  a  vacant  stare.  She  "  sings  " 
loudly,  or  is  moody  and  silent  as  the  grave.  In 
my  earlier  days,  I  was  "  great  "  in  the  matter 
of  kittens.  I  have  had  them  racing  and  bound- 
ing about  the  garden  in  all  the  joyousness  of 
their  happy  nature,  pursued  by  squirrels,  rab- 
bits, guinea  pigs,  and  a  favorite  spaniel.  One 
and  all  were  living  examples  of  what  might  be 
done  by  a  loving  heart.  My  knock  at  the 
door,  early  or  late,  was  the  signal  for  a  regular 
game  at  romps.  No  "cupboard  love"  was 
theirs. 

Cats  are  clairvoyant.  "  Pussy "  knows,  if 
treated  and  recognised  as  one  of  the  family, 
everything  that  is  going  on ;  she  is  concerned 
in  it )  it  interests  her.  Is  a  party  expected  ? 
she  is  aware  of  it.  She  has  taken  note  of  the 
preparations,  and  is  determined  to  be  one  of  the 
guests.  Quite  at  home,  stretched  out  at  full 
length  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent, she  sets  herself  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  takes  all  homage  paid  to  her  as  hers  by 
right.  A  harmless  pride,  perhaps.  At  all  event?, 
it  is  readily  to  be  pardoned.  There  are  draw- 
ing-room cats,  parlor  cats,  and  kitchen  cats — 
distinctions  with  a  great  difference.  All  natures 
are  not  alike.  Each  mouser  has  its  favorite,  and 
also  its  favorite  place  of  resort.  Neither  will 
these  three  "  orders "  keep  each  other's  com- 
pany. They  may  be  civil,  but  that  is  all. 
Master,  mistress,  children,  servants,  each  has  a 
distinct  pet.  Provided  it  be  not  overfed,  nor 
spoilt,  a  cat  is  really  a  very  intelligent  compan- 
ion. If  good-tempered,  she  (or  he)  will  be  play- 
ful even  when  old;  performing  antics  innumer- 
able among  her  kittens,  arching  its  back  for  a 
glorious  spring,  and  rolling  and  tumbling  about 
like  a  merry-andrew. 

It  is  an  unwise  and  an  unfair  practice  to  com- 
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pare  the  cat  with  the  dog,  and  to  exalt  the  one 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  (Of  course  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  at  length  about  the  dog,  now. 
He  would  require  nearly  a  whole  volume  of 
"The  Leisure  Hour"  to  himself.)  It  should 
be  remembered  that  each  animal  has  its  own 
peculiar  and  widely  different  nature.  The  dog 
is  naturally  open,  bold,  fearless,  unselfish,  for- 
giving. The  cat  is  reserved,  selfish,  calculating, 
suspicious,  and  unforgiving.  Dreadfully  sly, 
too,  is  she  ;  and  yet,  where  shall  we  find  a  more 
loving  mother?  What  maternal  affection  ex- 
ceeds hers  ?  The  dog  makes  everybody  his  friend ; 
the  cat  has  many  enemies.  Poor  Pussy  !  she  can 
hardly  show  herself  abroad  in  the  day  time  with- 
out having  stones  thrown  at  her,  a  dog  set  on 
her,  or  without  being  pursued  by  a  crowd  of 
cruel  boys  in  full  cry.  The  very  sight  of  a  cat 
is  "  nuts  "  for  a  thoughtless  schoolboy.  He 
would  kill  her  if  he  could.  And  yet,  what  an- 
imal endures  more  patiently  the  inhuman  cruel- 
ty to  which  she  is  subjected  ?  Treat  it  well, 
get  a  thorough  insight  into  its  character,  and, 
my  word  for  it,  you  will  marvel  at  the  many 
good  qualities  inherent  in  a  cat.  I  gladly  would, 
did  space  admit  of  it,  bring  them  singly  under 
notice.  I  could  adduce  interesting  anecdotes 
out  of  number,  all  original  too,  to  prove  what  I 
assert. 

But  it  is  time  to  close  this  paper.  Let  me  do 
so  with  a  pleasing  record  of  a  cat's  deep  affec- 
tion for  myself.  I  have  an  office  at  the  west  end 
of  London.  Others  occupy  offices  under  the 
same  roof.  In  the  house,  for  some  years  past, 
has  lived  a  fine,  large,  handsome,  glossy  black 
cat.  "  Lion,"  I  named  him.  This  cat  has  never 
shown  any  marked  partially  for  any  of  the 
incomers  or  outgoers.  It  sees  them  enter  and 
depart.  Nobody  notices  u  Pussy,"  and  "Pussy" 
notices  nobody.  However,- some  time  since,  I 
happened  to  look  down  very  kindly  on  Mr. 
"Lion."  Our  eyes  met.  I  laughed,  and  patted 
"Lion's"  head  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  to 
which  he  was  evidently  a  stranger.  Next  morn- 
ing, on  coming  to  town  as  usual,  there  sat  "Lion" 
on  the  door  mat,  upright  as  a  dart.  Rising  to 
bid  me  welcome,  he  extended  his  paw  and  be- 
gan "singing"  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice. 
Pleased  at  this,  I  pressed  the  noble  animal's 
proffered  paw  with  unfeigned  affection.  The 
creature's  heart  was  already  in  sympathy  with 
mine. 

.  Ever  since  (not  to  be  tedious),  "  Lion  "  con- 
siders my  "study"  his  lawful  home  during  the 
day.  "When  I  go  out,  and  lock  the  door,  he  re- 
mains outside  until  my  return.  Sometimes  I 
am  absent  for  hours.  No  matter;  he  goes 
down  stairs  every  now  and  then,  and  comes  up 
again.  The  room  door  opens,  in  he  trots,  and 
takes  his  seat  on  the  corner  of  my  table.  There 
is  always  a  paw  ready  for  me.  Occasionally,  the 
paw  is  gently  passed  all  over  my  head  and  face. 
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It  is  soft  as  velvet,  and  bespeaks  the  feelinl 
its  owner,  who  cannot  sit  long  beside  me  tl  'T 
out  telling  me  how  he  loves  me.  We  posit  il  : 
hold  intelligible  converse.  My  pen,  ink, 
paper,  all  are  carefully  examined  by  "  Li 
and  I  can  see  he  is  deeply  interested  ir 
large  correspondence,  and  that  he  consider 
a  mighty  clever  fellow.  Sometimes  the  ink 
upset,  and  a  letter  blotted.  "  Lion  "  has  1 
too  fond  of  me.  On  such  occasions,  I  p 
P.S.,  and  lay  all  blame  to — the  cat.  "  I 
Pussy !" 

One  more  last  word.    When  I  am  busily 
gaged  packing  my  portmanteau,  previoui 
making  a  professional  tour,  "  Lion  "  evide 
knows  all  about  it.    His  grief  is  excess 
What  a  countenance  of  woe  he  exhibits,  as 
jumps  upon  the  various  articles  that  are  laic 
one  side  to  accompany  me  !    He  licks  my  h 
first,  and  afterwards  the  portmanteau.  Noth 
goes  unexamined  or  uncaressed.  The  key  tuo 
in  the  lock,  and  the  straps  adjusted,  m 
"  Lion  "  (his  purring  ceased)  prepares  for  wi 
he  knows  must  follow.    The  parting — oh,  ii 
sad  !    And  I  am  told,  on  my  return  to  Lond 
that  ever  since  I  have  been  away,  nay  faith 
friend  has  eaten  hardly  sufficient  food  to  k( 
him  alive.    My  room  door,  outside,  has  b€|fl:- 
haunted. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  done  fair  justice  to  i 
character  of  the  domestic  cat.  A  tiger  in 
wild  state,  I  have  shown  how  her  nature  m 
be  modified.  I  have  also  proved  to  a  demonst 
tion,  that  "  love  begetteth  love."  It  was,  if  i 
readers  remember,  this  statement  with  which  P* 
started. — Leisure  Hour.  '  ^) 
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PLANT-GROWING  FOR  THE  POOR. 


The  cultivation  of  plants  in  the  houses 
the  poor,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  thin 
which  has  been  devised.    The  love  of  flowe 
has  undoubtedly  been  implanted  by  God  in  tl 
heart  of  man.    I  was  particularly  struck 
the  following  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  :   "A  ga 
den  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures. 
Almighty  first  planted  a  garden."    The  lov 
of  flowers  tends  to  elevate  the  taste  and  purif 
the  pursuits,  and  there  is  no  house,  howeve 
small,  but  may  have  one  or  more  growing  o 
the  window-sill.    I  was  in  Essex,  many  year 
ago,  with  a  gentleman  who  spent  thousands  c 
pounds  upon  growing  splendid  flowers.  H 
kept  a  Dutch  gardener,  as  they  were  considered 
most  clever  at  that  time,  and  he  one  day  sai# 
to  me,  "I  do  all  I  can  to  raise  splendid  carna  in 
tions,  but  am  always  beaten  by  the  cottagers  jk 
for  each  one  takes  a  single  plant,  which  receive! 
the  whole  attention  of  the  family;  the  plant 
like  a  child,  responds  to  the  care,  and  grows  tc 
a  perfection  to  which  I  cannot  attain." — Bib 
herd's  Gardener's  Magazine. 
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THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Homer  Eachus. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
APPLE  CULTURE. 

and  climate  differ  so  widely  in  this 
.  an  try,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  general  di 
resforwlfetions  adapted  to  all  localities.  Perhaps  the 
:-olut  st  plan  for  young  beginners,  is  to  consult  the 
to  list  experienced  growers  of  this  useful  fruit 
ay  fail  their  section,  as  to  varieties  to  plant,  and 
i  to ke ter  management;  but  a  few  observations  will 
b  be -ply  universally. 

Make  a  selection  of  the  best  field  on  the 
;  trm,  near  to  the  house  if  possible,  and  plant 
ii  rn,  potatoes,  or  a  crop  that  leaves  the  land 
atom |  fine  condition  the  year  previous.   Select  the 
ieiBonsh^t  thrifty  trees,  and  plant  either  in  the  fall 
j  if,  spring,  as  there  is  no  difference  if  properly 
hwkichW,  being  careful  not  to  set  them  deeper  than 
iey  grew  before.    The  tops  of  the  trees,  if 
rge,  should  be  thinned  by  culling  out  all  su- 
jrfluous  branches  and  twigs,  and  in  a  few  cases 
s     ie  ends  may  be  cut  off.    We  think  if  a  rea- 
hooses'imable  supply  of  good  roots  is  obtained,  which 
jiia   of  the  greatest  importance,  trimming  the 
f  .rfe  ee  in  the  manner  we  wish  the  head  to  grow,  is 
'od  in  tetter  than  shortening  all  the  branches,  which 
mi\  \i\\  throw  out  a  large  number  of  shoots  that 
J^a,re  not  where  we  want  them;  and  will  have  to 
-  (U  cut  away.    In  digging  the  holes,  place  all 
tu  i0,  lrface-soil  by  itself,  and  throw  a  spade's  depth 
jDlirjj  f  the  sub-soil  in  another  place.    Ample  space 
\Ln  aould  be  given  the  roots,  to  avoid  cramping. 
iL'i\\  up  the  hole  with  the  surface-soil  as  high 
Jlk  will  make  the  tree  stand  in  the  same  posi- 
.i,  ion  it  grew,  and  then  carefully  fill  in  the  most 
J*  gfiable  soil  around  the  roots,  taking  care  that 
11  the  spaces  around  and  under  the  roots  are 


acked  in  with  earth ;  this  is  more  important 


n  spring,  especially  if  planted  late,  than  m 
Jhe  fall.  It  will  benefit  the  growth  and  the 
c  lability  of  all  trees,  if  the  rough  ends  of  the 
feT oJarge  roots  made  by  the  cut  of  the  spade,  are 
V.feMit  off  smooth.  These  ends  will  throw  off  a 
?°  mass  of  roots  that  greatly  assist  the  tree  in  re- 
dlining its  position  and  lu 


facilitates  its  growth. 


No  manure  should  be  placed  in  the  hole,  un- 
less it  is  as  fine  as  the  earth  itself.  All  coarse 
manure,  straw,  or  litter  should  be  placed  on  the 
top,  not  so  close  to  the  trunk  as  to  make  a  har- 
bor for  mice  to  girdle  the  trees  for  their  win- 
ter's food. 

Trees  never  should  have  moss  or  lichens  on 
their  bodies.    A  dose  of  soft  soap,  to  which 
a  pint  of  potash  or  sal  soda  dissolved  in  water 
to  the  pailful,  and  made  to  the  consistence  of 
paint  by  the  addition  of  ashes,  &c,  and  put  on 
with  a  brush,  will  keep  them  clean  and  beauti- 
ful.   By  attending  to  the  shape  and  growth  of 
the  trees,  every  year  trimming  out  all  unneces- 
sary shoots  when  small,  those  large  unsightly 
wounds  and  spots  will  be  avoided,  and  the  tree 
will  live  longer  and  bear  more  abundantly  to 
reward  the  attentive  and  skilful  cultivator. 
Nurseries  are  always  plowed  and  kept  mellow, 
and  the  young  transplanted  tree  requires,  until 
large  and  strong  enough  to  bear  a  different 
course  of  treatment,  the  same  care  and  method. 
The  tender  young  rootlets  cannot  make  way 
against  the  roots  of  wheat,  rye,  and  grass,  and 
the  cultivator  will  find  their  growth  checked 
in  midsummer,  and  yellow  and  brown  leaves 
instead  of  the  beautiful  green,  show  the  harm 
that  is  done.    There  are  but  few  places  where 
a   young  orchard  will   make  a  satisfactory 
growth  in  a  grass  meadow  or  among  the  cereal 
grains.    Hoed  crops  we  have  found  to  produce 
the  best  results,  and  potatoes  and  roots  alter- 
nate with  corn  for  ten  to  twelve  years,  or  when 
the  trees  will  be  too  large  and  nearly  fill  the 
space  allotted  them.    In  plowing  a  young  or- 
chard, if  with  horses,  a  short  pair  of  swiffle- 
trees  will  prevent  barking,  but  it  is  better  to 
leave  three  or  four  furrows  near  the  trees  to  be 
finished  by  a  light  one-horse  plow.    After  the 
trees  are  too  large  to  raise  crops  successfully 
between  the  rows,  we  allow  the  grass  to  grow, 
and  mow  it  as  often  as  the  weeds,  &c,  are  of 
sufficient  height,  but  take  nothing  off  the  land 
but  the  fruit. 

Coarse  litter,  corn  stalks,  potatoe  vines,  and 
barn-yard  manure,  should  be  spread  over  the 
surface  as  often  and  in  such  quantities  as  the 
fruit-grower  perceives  they  require  enriching. 
An  orchard  should  be  intended  for  nothing 
else,  and  the  trees  be  planted  at  such  distances 
as,  when  large  and  full  grown,  they  shall 
nearly  cover  the  ground.  On  Long  Island  the 
distance  apart  for  the  orchards  that  succeed 
best,  is  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  feet,  tf 
the  orchard  is  to  contain  summer  apples  to  a 
large  extent,  they  may  be  planted  closer,  in 
one  part  of  the  orchard  by  themselves,  and  if 
trained  low  will  be  much  more  easily  gathered, 
and  as  the^  fall  more  than  later  varieties,  will 
not  be  bruised  as  much.  It  is  very  important 
to  secure  the  best  known  kinds  that  succeed  in 
the  vicinity.    It  costs  no  more  to  grow  a  good 
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variety  than  a  poor  one ;  no  more  care,  if  as 
much,  to  cultivate  the  thrifty  Baldwin,  Graven- 
stein,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening,  that  always 
sell  well,  than  the  worthless  Sour  Crab.  No 
general  list  will  answer  for  the  whole  country; 
and  unless  the  amateur  wishes  to  try  new  kinds 
from  far  distant  places,  it  is  better  to  select 
those  proved  varieties  that  are  grown  in  the 
vicinity  or  section  of  the  State.  But  apple 
culture  is  so  much  neglected  in  many  places, 
that  little  risk  is  incurred  in  sending  to  a  dis- 
tant nursery,  if  reliable.  Before  closing,  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  personal  attention  to 
purchasing  and  the  selecting  and  planting 
trees,  will  well  repay  the  time  and  care.  Inas- 
much as  an  orchard  may  last  one  or  two  gener- 
ations, the  pleasure  and  profit  of  having  thrifty 
productive  trees,  and  the  best  varieties  to  enjoy, 
to  sell,  or  treat  our  friends  to,  are  objects  wor- 
thy of  the  fruit  grower's  attention. 

Westburi/,  12mo.  28, 1863.  Isaac  Hicks. 

FOREIGNERS   ANI>  THE    ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  English  language  must  appear  wonder- 
fully made  to  a  foreigner.  One  of  them  look- 
ing at  a  picture  of  a  number  of  vessels  said, 
¥  See,  what  a  flock  of  ships."  He  was  told 
that  a  flock  of  ships  was  called  a  fleet,  but  that 
a  fleet  of  sheep  was  called  a  flock.  And  it 
was  added,  for  iiis  guidance  in  mastering  the 
intricacies  of  our  language,  that  "  a  flock  of  girls 
is  called  a  bevy,  that  a  bevy  of  wolves  is  called 
a  pack,  and  a  pack  of  thieves  is  called  a  gang, 
and  a  gang  of  angels  is  called  a  host,  and  a  host 
of  porpoises  is  called  a  shoal,  and  a  shoal  of  buf- 
faloes is  called  a  herd,  and  a  herd  of  children 
is  called  a  troop,  and  a  troop  of  partridges  is 
called  a  covey,  and  a  covey  of  beauties  is 
called  a  galaxy,  and  a  galaxy  of  rufiians  is  call- 
ed a  horde,  and  a  horde  of  rubbish  is  called  a 
heap,  and  a  heap  of  oxen  is  called  a  drove,  and 
a  drove  of  rowdies  is  called  a  mob,  and  a  mob 
of  whales  is  called  a  school,  and  a  school  of 
worshippers  is  called  a  congregation,  and  a  con- 
gregation of  engineers  is  called  a  corps,  and  a 
corps  of  robbers  is  called  a  band,  and  a  band  of 
locusts  is  called  a  swarm,  and  a  swarm  of  people 
is  called  a  crowd,  and  a  crowd  of  gentle-folks 
is  called  the  elite,  and  the  ilite  of  the  city's 
thieves  and  rascals  are  called  the  roughs,  and 
the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  city  folks  is  called 
the  community  or  the  public,  according  as  they 
are  spoken  of  by  the  religious  community  or 
secular  public. 

Now,  again,  the  Hudson  River  is  fast  when 
the  ice  is  immovable,  and  then  the  ice  disap- 
pears very  fast,  for  it  is  loose.  A  clock  is  call- 
ed fast  when  it  is  quicker  than  time ;  but  a  man 
is  told  to  stand  fast  when  he  is  desired  to  re- 
main stationary.  People  fast  when  they  have 
nothing  to  eat,  and  eat  fast,  consequently,  when 
opportunity  offers."— -Friends'  Review. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
THE  PREEDMEN  IN  TENNESSEE. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  letters 
ceived  by  the  Pennsylvania  Freedmen's  R 
Association,  No.  424  Walnut  street,  from  t 
General  Secretary,  now  on  a  tour  of  observa 
through  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  Val 
from  which  may  be  perceived  the  urgent  n 
of  prompt  and  persistent  action  on  the  par 
the  loyal  and  humane  North  : 

Nashville,  Dec.  31,  186 

*  *    *    There  is  no  mistake  about  th 
being  much  destitution  in  this  departm 
The  suffering  seems  to  be  about  equally  disti 
uted  among  the  colored  refugees  (contraband 
and  the  white  refugees  (Unionists).    The  c 
ference  between  the  two  classes  is,  that  the 
ter  are  provided  for  by  the  State  GovernmeM 
which  imposes  taxes  on  the  rich  rebels  for  th<l 
maintenance,  while  the  former  are  depend 
for  what  they  need  upon  the  philanthropy 
the  North..    I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  t 
that  Gov.  Johnson  and  his  coadjutors  are  i 
sensible  to  the  claims  of  the  blacks,  but  thl 
they  have  as  much  as  they  can  attend  to 
more,  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  po 
whites.    From  what  I  have  been  able  to  ct 
lect,  I  should  estimate  the  number  of  new 
freed  people  in  this  department  at  present  tin' 
at  fifteen  thousand. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  authorities  here  n 
to  let  them  accumulate  in  camps  and  barrackjpeq 
awaiting  future  developments,  but  to  distribuiekt 
them  wherever  their  services  are  needed,  an  Mi 
people  are  willing  to  hire  them.  Farmers  ar  in  r 
citizens,  men  and  women  needing  help,  obtai  Made 
a  pass  to  go  out  to  '*  Hobson's  Chapel,"  th  m 

*  contraband  rendezvous,"  about  three  mih  nrp: 
from  the  city,  where  the  blacks  are  collecteciiKD  - 
and  with  whom  they  make  the  best  bargain 
they  can.    This  Hobson's  Chapel  is  constant!  nott 
changing  its  inmates,  some  going  out  to  comifotL 
pensated  service,  others  coming  in  from  chatter, 
bondage.    The  new  ones  that  come  in  must  bt  A 
clothed  and  instructed.    This  is  being  done  Mora 
good  people  here  sent  from  the  North.   In  thi  of  n 
work  we  of  Philadelphia  are  permitted  to  tak< Wai 
part.   These  15,000  will  soon  be  multiplied  ten  Me 
fold.    That  the  old  system  of  slavery  is  falling Nor 
to  pieces  in  this  State,  is  patent  to  the  dullest 
observer.     All  admit  that  before    long  tht 
275,000  Tennessee  slaves  will  be  freed.  Whal 
shall  be  done  with  them  ?    Employ  as  laborer* 
those  who  can  work,  is  the  answer  of  all  intel-1 
ligent  men  with  whom  I  have  conversed — and 
instruct  in  schools  the  remainder.    I  have  yet 
to  see  the  first  Tenndssean — and  I  have  talked 
with  a  good  many  on  the  subject — who  has  not 
seemed  relieved,  when  assured  that  the  Nortfcj 
would  provide  teachers  to  the  extent  of  their 
necessities.  An  intelligent  citizen  of  this  place 
told  me  this  morning  that  Tennessee  would 
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;ed  at  least  three  hundred  teachers  to  supply 
~    .e  want. 

•terj  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  Slave  States. 
^  -  will  require  a  large  number  of  teachers  and 
m  tiielpers  to  reconstruct  society  in  the  South, 
-at  Whether  the  Government  organize  a  bureau  ot 
emancipation  or  not,  this  work  will  surely  de- 

■gentiplve  upou  the  loyal  and  humane  people  of  the 

^fatree  States.  We  have  winked  at  and  aided  in 
ie  degradation  of  the  black  man,  and  we  must 
.  63  ow  aid  and  promote  the  work  of  his  elevation. 
:  ill  Nashville,  Dec.  1,  1864. 

nme  I  am  glad  the  supplies  are  coming,  as  they 
iisb  re  much  needed  here  at  this  moment.  The 
m  association  did  well  to  buy  blankets  and  shoes. 

lae  Nothing  could  come  better  here  at  this  time, 
ejilankets  will  serve  as  shawls  during  the  day 

'iromeiqd  as  beds  at  night. 

'fortfij  The  .  high  price  of  rents  makes  it  hard  for 
peDda^ie  poor.  Large  families  are  crowded  into 
ropy  mall  rooms,  unglazed,  au4  i*1  every  way  com- 
oy  tlDrtless.  Here  in  the  city  there  would  be  no 
s  are  iiifficulty  about  the  support  of  the  blacks  if 
l ut  th they  had  only  a  place  to  live.  Labor  of  all 
;  to,  ai  finds  is  in  great  demand,  and  these  blacks  have 
the po  11  a  natural  nack  of  making  money.  AH  agree 
8  to  ci  ere  that  the  blacks  have  a  faculty  in  getting 
nerlong  and  adjusting  themselves  to  circumstan- 
:-Qt tinles  much  superior  to  the  poor  whites.  The 
pet  is,  the  blacks  in  the  South  are  by  all 
m  d  dds  the  most  thrifty,  industrious,  managing 
irrack  ueople  to  be  met  with.  All  they  want  is  a 
<:ribu  chance.  Here  in  Nashville,  their  industry, 
ea.  an  thrift,  respectability,  and  successful  enterprise 
ersanre  matters  of  general  observation.  I  have 
.obtnpade  a  list  of  the  well-to-do  and  rich  colored 
["tipaen  of  this  city,  and  its  length  would  quite 
?  mill  surprise  you.  I  have  the  names  of  a  dozen 
ileeM  iaen  whose  aggregate  property  is  worth  not  less 
bargflihan  $180,000.  One  man  is  worth  $30,000, 
Smother  $25,000,  another,  $20,000,  and  so  on 
Mconilown.  They  are  chiefly  hackmen  and  garden- 
chatti  fcrs,  (truckmen)  and  the  like, 
iiutk  A  local  Freed  man's  Association  has  been 
(Jose)  ?ormed  here  since  my  arrival,  composed  partly 
In  tin  >f  men  and  women  of  Nashville,  and  partly  of 
w tak  grangers  sojourning  here,  which  will  assume 
be  charge  of  all  goods  sent  here  froifi  the 
:iIli8j  ^orth.  Yours,  &c. 

lollel  

.  I  IMPORTANT  REGULATIONS. 

}^  The  following  important  regulation  was  ad 
!  Sled  to  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  pub 
lDW  ilio  schools  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  committee  to 
\3°|!revise  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Control.  It. 
1  ^should  be  adopted  by  the  Board  for  the  sake  of 
ie  health  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
mblic  school  children: 
That  no  more  than  two  lessons,  at  any  time 
,cl  shall  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  grammar,  second 
^Jliiry  or  primary  schools,  to  be  studied  at  home, 


and  that  no  greater  amount  of  matter  shall  be 
aily  assigned  to  pupils  of  grammar  schools 
than  can  be  committed  to  memory  or  performed, 
hy  scholars  of  average  ability,  in  an  hour  and  a 
half ;  and  that,  from  secondary  and  primary 
pupils  no  more  than  one  hour  of  home  study 
shall  ever  be  required. 

That  the  Board  require  the  teachers  of  every 
grade  of  school  which  has  two  daily  sessions,  to 
employ  the  hours  of  the  afternoon,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  in  explaining  the  lessons  to  be  re- 
cited on  the  following  day. 

That  the  regulations  of  this  Board,  relating 
to  the  extent  and  limitations  of  home  and  school 
studies,  shall  be  kept  prominently  posted  in  all 
the  public  schools  of  this  district. 

That  the  teachers  of  grammar,  secondary  and 
primary  schools  be  furnished  with  a  blank  book, 
in  which  they  will  be  required  to  keep,  for  the 
nspection  of  controllers  and  directors,  a  correct 
record  of  the  daily  tasks  they  assign  to  be 
studied  at  home. 

That  all  limitations  or  agreements  authorized 
by  this  Board,  which  conflict  with  the  above 
resolutions,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void ; 
and  all  limitations  or  agreements  in  regard  to 
school  studies,  which  have  been  authorized  by 
this  Board,  and  which  do  not  conflict  with  the 
above  resolutions,  are  hereby  re-established  and 
re-affirmed. — Phila.  Press. 


ADVICE  TO  SKATERS. 


As  lives  have  been  lost  in  connection  with 
skating,  the  following  suggestions  are  made  : 

1.  Avoid  skates  which  are  strapped  on  the 
feet,  as  they  prevent  the  circulation,  and  the 
foot  becomes  frozen  before  the  skater  is  aware 
of  it,  because  the  tight  strapping  benumbs  the 
foot  and  deprives  it  of  feeling.  A  young  lady 
at  Boston  lost  a  foot  in  this  way ;  another  in 
New  York,  her  life,  by  endeavoring  to  thaw 
her  feet  in  warm  water  after  taking  off  her 
skates.  The  safest  kind  are  those  which  receive 
the  fore  part  of  the  foot  in  a  kind  of  toe  and 
stout  leather  round  the  heel,  buckling  in  front 
of  the  ankle  only,  thus  keeping  the  heel,  in 
place  without  spikes  or  screws,  and  aiding 
greatly  in  supporting  the  ankle. 

2.  It  is  not  the  object  so  much  to  skate  fast 
as  to  skate  gracefully  j  and  that  is  sooner  and 
more  easily  learned  by  skating  with  delibera- 
tion ;  while  it  prevents  over-heating,  and  di- 
minishes the  chances  of  taking  cold  by  cooling 
off  too  soon  afterwards. 

3.  If  the  wind  is  blowing,  a  veil  should  be 
worn  over  the  face,  at  least  of  ladies  and  chil- 
dren ;  otherwise  fatal  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
or  pneumonia,  may  take  place. 

4.  Do  not  sit  down  to  rest  a  single  half-min- 
ute, nor  stand  still,  if  there  is  any  wind  ;  nor 
stop  a  moment  after  the  skates  are  taken  off; 
but  walk  about  so  as  to  restore  the  circulation 
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about  the  feet  and  toes,  and  to  prevent  being 
chilled. 

5.  It  is  safer  to  walk  home  than  to  ride  :  the 
latter  is  almost  certain  to  give  a  cold. 

6.  Never  carry  anything  in  the  mouth  while 
skating,  nor  any  hard  substance  in  the  hand; 
nor  throw  anything  on  the  ice;  none  but  a 
careless,  reckless  ignoramus  would  thus  endan- 
ger- a  fellow-skater. 

7.  If  the  thermometer  is  below  thirty,  and 
the  wind  is  blowing,  no  lady  or  child  should  be 
skating. 

8.  Always  keep  your  eyes  about  you,  looking 
ahead  and  upwards,  not  on  the  ice,  that  you 
may  not  run  against  some  lady,  child,  or 
learner. 

9.  Arrange  to  have  an  extra  garment,  thick 
and  heavy,  to  throw  over  your  shoulders  the 
moment  you  cease  skating,  and  then  walk  home, 
or  at  least  half  a  mile,  with  the  mouth  closed, 
so  that  the  lungs  may  not  be  quickly  chilled  by 
the  cold  air  dashing  upon  them  through  the 
open  mouth ;  if  it  passes  through  the  nose  and 
head,  it  is  warmed  before  i\  gets  to  the  lungs. 

10.  It  would  be  a  safe  rule  for  no  child  or 
lady  to  be  on  skates  longer  than  one  hour  at  a 
time. 

11.  The  grace,  exercise  and  heaithfulness  of 
skating  on  the  ice  can  be  had,  without  any  of 
its  dangers,  by  the  use  of  skates  with  rollers 
attached  on  common  floors ;  better  if  covered 
with  oil-cloth. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


ITEMS. 


Commerce  op  the  United  States. — By  tables 
recently  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
it  is  stated  that  the  total  imports  of  merchandize 
into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1863,  amounted  to  $225,731,939,  and  the 
exports  of  domestic  produce  to  $249,856,649.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  amount  of  foreign  merchandize 
exported  was  $17,796,200.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports was  given  in  gold,  while  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports is  stated  in  paper,  requiring  a  reduction  of 
about  one-third  to  bring  them  to  correspond  in 
value  with  the  imports.  Of  specie  and  bullion  we 
imported  $9,555,648,  and  exported  $64,156,610. 

Emigration  from  Ireland. — The  news  by  the  last 
steamer  states  that  there  are  not  emigrant  ships 
enough  to  bring  over  the  emigrants  who  are  waiting 
for  a  passage  to  this  country.  The  boarding-houses 
in  Liverpool  are  said  to  be  full  of  people  ready  to 
embark  for  the  United  States. 

A  Dog  Mail  Train. — The  following  extract  from  a 
private  letter  from  Pambina  shows  how  the  mail 
is  transported  from  that  point  to  Crow  Wing :  ''I 
should  have  written  to  you  four  days  ago,  but  the 
mail  had  to  lay  over  one  trip  on  account  of  the 
lameness  of  one  of  the  carrier  dogs.  You  will  prob- 
ably think  it  strange  that  the  great  United  States 
mail  should  be  delayed  several  days  for  such  a 
cause,  but  nevertheless  it  was.  The  mail  is  carried 
from  here  to  Crow  Wing,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  by  dog  trains,  and  if  one  set  of 
dogs  get  foot-sore  when  their  turn  comes,  the  mail 


has  to  lay  over.  To-morrow,  they  say,  the  dogs  wil 
be  right,  and  the  mail  will  go  forward.  I  saw  th 
first  dog  mail  train  leave  here  on  last  mail  day.  1 
consisted  of  three  middling  sized  dogs.  The, 
looked  more  like  wolves  than  dogs.  They  hai 
regular  harness,  very  fancifully  ornamented,  an« 
buckskin  saddles,  gorgeously  worked  with  beads 
The  dogs  are  driven  in  tandem  style.  They  go  froo 
forty  to  fifty  miles  per  day,  the  half  breed  drive 
trotting  behind  most  of  the  way. 

Patterson,  New  Jersey,  is  the  headquarters  of  th 
silk  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  On 
thousand  and  fifty  hands  are  now  employed  (mosU 
females),  whose  annual  pay-rolls  amount  to  $150,000 
The  silk  comes  from  China  and  Japan,  and  is  con 
verted  into  coat  linings,  ribbons,  neck-ties,  flags 
sewing-twist,  &c.  Two  new  first-class  factories  an 
about  to  be  started,  when  the  silk  manufactures  o 
Patterson  will  exceed  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

A  Correspondent  op  The  Syracuse  Journal  -write! 
from  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  as  follows,  about  So 
journer  Truth  : 

"  She  lives  here  in  Battle  Creek ;  is  very  aged  and 
poor,  but  is  most  kindly  cared  for  by  citizens  far  and 
near.  She  wants  for  nothing  that  will  make  her 
comfortable  ;  she  realizes  a  little  by  the  sale  of  her 
photographs— those  who  purchase,  each  paying  her 
from  twenty-five  cents  upward.  Some  time  this  fall, 
she  received  a  draft  of  a  small  amount — fifty  dollars 
I  think — from  England  ;  also  one  from  Pennsylvania. 
She  is  not  without  many  friends,  and  seems  to  enjoy 
life  as  well  as  ever.  She  takes  her  daily  walk,  staff 
in  hand,  regardless  of  weather,  and  has  a  pleasant 
smile  and  kindly  greeting  for  each  and  all." 

,  Great  Railroad  Establishment. — The  London 
and  Northwestern  Railway  Company's  Works  at 
Crewe,  near  Liverpool,  England,  form  an  immense 
establishment.  They  cover  seventeen  acres  of 
ground,  and  30,000  square  yards  of  the  space  are  oc- 
cupied with  shops.  Rails  are  made  on  the  premises 
for  the  railroad,  and  a  great  number  are  made  of 
Bessemer  steel ;  others  are  formed  with  the  top  and 
bottom  of  steel  and  the  middle  part  of  iron.  About 
15,000  tons  of  rails  are  made  annually.  The  smithy 
for  forgings  covers  an  area  of  5, 000  square  yards. 
Fifteen  steam  hammers  of  various  sizes  are  required, 
and  there  are  100  smith's  hearths.  The  engine 
wheels  are  solid  wrought  iron  forgings.  In  the 
boiler  shop  120  locomotive  boilers  and  100  new  en- 
gines are  made  annually.  No  less  than  1,100  en- 
gines are  required  as  stock  for  the  road — Scientific 
American. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  is[  inactive,  hun- 
dred barrels  of  choice  superfine  at  $6  50,  and  $7  25 
a  7  50  for  extra  family.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers 
and  bakers  at  $6  25  to  7  72  for  good  superfine  and 
extra  brands;  and  $8  50  to  10  50  for  fancy,  as  in 
quality.  Rye  Flour  is  scarce,  and  commands  $6  44 
a  6  50.    In  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — There  is  little  demand  for  Wheat.  Sales 
of  3300  bus.  red  at  $1  65  a  1  72  per  bushel.  White 
at  $1  80  a  1  90.  Rye  commands  $1  41.  Corn— 
holders  are  asking  $1  11  a  1  12  for  dry  yellow. 
Last  sales  of  white  at  $1  10.  Oats  are  steady  at  85 
a  86c,  weight.  Barley  ranges  at  from  $1  35  1  55. 
Last  sale  of  Barley  Malt  at  $1  65  a  1  70. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  ranges  from  $8  25  to  8  75  per 
64  lbs.  Timothy  is  firm  at  $3  per  bushel.  Flax- 
seed is  worth  $3  15. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  COCKBURN'S  REVIEW. 
(Continued  from  page  723.) 

Having  noticed  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity,  and 
adverted  to  the  declension  of  the  primitive 
churches,  and  viewed  the  reformation  until  the 
rise  of  the  society  of  Friends;  and  having 
briefly  delineated  the  peculiar  principle,  the 
progress  and  usefulness  of  this  society,  it  is  an 
object  of  interesting  solicitude,  in  connexion 
with  the  light  furnished  by  the  past  review,  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  facts, 
which  have  transpired  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for 
some  years  past,  bo  as  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
judgment  in  regard  to  its  present  state.  In  ap- 
proaching this  subject,  there  is  need  of  that 
charity,  u  which  thinketh  no  evil,"  to  shield 
the  mind  against  any  undue  excitement  or  un- 
pleasant feeling,  respecting  individuals  who 
may  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  transact- 
ions apparently  inoonsistent  with  correct  prin- 
ciples, and  known  practice. 

In  the  formation  of  the  human  character, 
there  are  few  individuals  able  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  continually  acting  on 
them,  giving  a  particular  direction  to  the  mind 
in  forming  opinions  and  producing  habits  that 
dispose  to  their  corresponding  modes  of  action. 
Hence,  however  we  may  decide  on  the  tenden- 
cy of  actions  themselves,  there  seems  a  tender- 
ness and  chanty  due  to  one  another,  as  it  re- 
gards motives,  arising  from  different  degrees  of 


mental  light  or  spiritual  feeling.  How  far  in- 
dividuals may  be  blamable  in  neglecting  the 
means  of  having  their  views  rightly  corrected, 
and  their  motives  to  actipn  properly  purified 
and  wisely  directed,  must  be  left  to  Him  who 
alone  can  judge  the  heart. 

The  religious  aociety  of  Friends,  like  all 
other  human  societies,  appears  to  have  been 
more  or  less,  subject  to  chauge.  However  pure 
the  principle  professed,  or  however  judicious 
and  efficacious  the  system  of-discipline  adopted  j 
yet  a  dereliction  from  practical  principle,  could 
not  fail  to  prove  a  cause  of  declension  both  in. 
individuals  and  in  particular  meetings,  as  well 
as  in  more  extended  districts,  or  even  in  the 
society  at  large.  If  we  recur  to  the  gradual 
corruption  of  the  primitive  churches,  we  shall 
be  the  less  surprised  at  the  possible  declension 
of  any  modern  society  from  the  purity  of 
first  principles.  The  descendants  of  primitive 
Friends,  having  their  religion  by  education  and 
tradition,  instead  of  convincement  and  feeling 
experience,  appear  to  have  become  much  less 
scrupulous  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
practical  testimonies  of  the  society,  and  more 
disposed  to  neglect  the  prompt  administration 
of  the  discipline  upon  offenders,  than  their 
worthy  predecessors.  Hence  a  door  was  opened 
for  a  visible  declension  in  the  society.  As  the 
spirit  of  the  world  gained  admittance,  the  love 
of  many,  "  to  the  law  and  testimony,"  waxed 
cold.  The  increase  of  wealth  and  riches  raised 
many  above  the  simplicity  of  the  truth,  and 
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disqualified  others  to  be  usefully  engaged  in  the 
concerns  of  the  church.  Individuals  succeed- 
ing to  the  estates  and  places  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  society,  were  not  always  sufficiently  pre- 
pared rightly  to  sustain  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  Christian  discipline ;  but  too  often,  in 
the  will  and  wisdom  of  man,  endeavored  to 
maintain  their  place  and  standing  in  conform- 
ity to  the  views  of  their  own  importance.  It 
must  be  obvious,  that  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber and  influence  of  individuals  of  this  des- 
cription, a  foundation  would  be  laid  for  redu- 
cing the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Christian  disci- 
pline, to  a  mere  mechanical  system,  differing 
but  in  form  from  other  political  establishments 
of  church  government.  In  the  absence  of  that 
spirit  which  giveth  life,  the  discipline  could 
not  fail  to  become  as  a  dead  letter,  and  be  con- 
strued to  answer  the  purposes  of  individuals 
endeavoring  to  build  up  themselves,  instead  of 
laboring  after  those  qualifications  which  pre- 
pare to  become  the  "  servants  of  all."  _  As  in- 
dividuals under  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  a 
worldly  spirit,  gained  admission  to  important 
stations  in  the  society,  the  true  life  and  virtue 
of  the  principle  would  be  departed  from,  and 
lukewarmness  and  consequent  declension  must 
ensue.  Accordingly,  we  find  by  the  represen- 
tations of  John  Griffith,  in  his  Journal  of  re- 
ligious travels  and  labors  in  the  ministry  from 
the  year  1748  to  1770,  that  there  appeared  to 
be  in  England  an  almost  universal  declension 
in  the  society  from  tjhe  spirit  and  practice  of 
primitive  Friends.  This  faithfu}  and  upright 
servant  says,  "  We  have  no  such  examples  in 
the  prophets,  or  in  Christ  and  his  apostles,  of 
indulgence,  and  winking  at  wrong  things,  and 
false  ease.  They,  in  their  concern  to  testify 
against  such  things,  had  no  fear  of  breaking 
unity,  nor  disturbing  the  quiet  and  peace  of 
any  people,  let  their  rank  or  station  be  what  it 
may.  Had  this  noble  spirit  of  ancient  zeal 
been  more  generally  exercised,  in  plain  dealing, 
and  speaking  the  truth  one  to  another,  the 
mournful  declension  so  justly  complained  of 
amongst  us  as  a  people,  would  not  have  so  gen- 
erally prevailed." 

"  It  may  be  justly  queried,  what  could  the 
Lord  have  done  for  us  that  he  has  not  done  ? 
Notwithstanding  which,  what  indifference, 
lukewarmness  and  insensibility  as  to  the  life  of 
religion,  is  now  to  be  found  amongst  numbers 
under  our  name;  nay  in  some  places,  this  pain- 
ful lethargy  is  become  almost  general ;  although 
I  hope  a  few  may  be  excepted,  who  are  much 
afflicted  on  that  account,  being  exceedingly 
burtbened  with  an  earthly  carnal  spirit." — 
Page  172. 

Although  a  pretty  general  revival  appears  to 
have  taken  place  in  England,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  John  Griffith  and  his  fellow- 
laborers,  respecting-the  support  and  right  exer- 


cise of  the  discipline;  yet  the  same  genera 
causes  of  declension  have  been  operating  ii 
the  society  from  that  period,  to  the  presen 
time.    The  accumulation  of  wealth  in  particu 
lar  families,  occasionally  blended  with  weigh 
of  moral  and  religious  character,  has  created  £ 1 1 
considerable  distinction  of  classes  in  the  mod  || 
ern  society  of  Friends  in  England.    There  artl] 
perhaps,  in  that  country  all  classes,  from  thcl] 
lowest  menial  up  to  the  "  eminent  and  distin  I 
guished  Quaker,"  who  treads  on  the  heels  oi 
the  bishop  or  grandee.    It  is  not  supposed  that! 
wealth  and  influence,  or  any  eminent  distinc-i 
tion  justly  acquired,  are  censurable  in  them- 1 
selves ;  but  if  with  a  selfish  view  they  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  concerns  of  religious 
society,  they  may  produce  very  different  sesults 
from  the  meekness,  gentleness  and  charity, 
which  are  the  native  offspring  of  the  professed 
principle  of  the  religious  society  of  Friends. 
Individuals  of  real  or  assumed  high  standing, 
mingling  in  family  connexion,  having  one  view, 
one  interest  and  pursuit,  may  possibly  have 
greatly  contributed  to  give  a  direction  and  tone 
to  the  society,  of  a  very  different  complexion 
from  the  simplicity,  plainness,  integrity  and 
practical  virtue  of  its  original  founders.  Hence, 
of  latter  time,  we  have  heard  that  an  individual 
of  high  standing  has  accommodated  his  views 
to  a  greatly  declined  state  of  religious  society, 
by  endeavoring  to  fritter  down  the  important 
practical  testimonies  of  Friends  to  mere  M  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities."  A  more  ungenerous 
censure  on  the  society  could  hardly  be  made. 
If  there  was  no  difference  between  the  funda- 
mental  principles  of  Friends   and  those  of 
other  religious  professors,  whence  was  it  that 
Friends  were  persecuted  by  all  other  denomi- 
nations who  had  obtained  power  ?    Let  us  re- 
cur to  simple  facts. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  national  re- 
formed churches  stopped  short  in  their  pro- 
gress. They  became  satisfied  with  the  muddy 
stream  of  human  rites  and  ceremonies,  while 
the  society  of  Friends  pressed  forward  to  the 
fountain  head  or  living  spring,  and-  professed 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  leaving  all  the  unavailing  ceremonial 
forms  which  sprung  up  in  the  will  and  wisdom 
of  man,  seeking  his  own  gratification. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Controversies. — Melancthon,  when  he 
went  to  the  conference  of  Spires,  in  1529  made 
a  little  journey  to  Bretton  to  see  his  mother. 
The  good  woman  asked  him  what  she  must  be- 
lieve amidst  so  many  disputes ;  and  repeated 
to  him  her  prayer  which  contained  nothing 
superstitious.  "  Go  on,  mother,"  said  he  "  to 
believe  and  pray  as  you  have  done,  and  never 
trouble  yourself  about  controversies.  " — Bishop 
Home. 
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[There  may  be  very  few  of  our  readers  who 
'?  Wknow  anything  of  the  circumstances  to  which 
(M allusion  is  made  in  the  following  letter.  In 
explanation  we  will  state,  that  the  laws  of  Car- 
Molina  not  permitting  manumission,  Friends 
there  who  owned  any  slaves  were  encompassed 
with  difficulties,  and  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
sign them  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  Carolina, 
which  thus  became  in  the  eye  of  the  law  their 
owner  and  caretaker.  This  charge  was  felt 
Is  of  by  Friends  there  to  be  a  heavy  one,  from  which 
they  sought  the  right  way  of  relief.  On  open- 
ing the  subject  to  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  much 
interest  was  elicited.  The  concerned  individ- 
ual mentioned  in  the  letter,  contributed  $2000, 
and  it  is  believed  enough  was  added  by  other 
Friends  in  this  city,  to  make  up  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  remove  them  all  from  the  land  of  their 
servitude  ;  thus  rendering  a  grateful  service 
to  thes§  descendants  of  Africa,  and  relieving 
the  yearly  meeting  of  Carolina  from  its  onerous 
burden. 

There  may  be  other  Friends  possessed  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject;  if  so,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  have  it.  We  believe  there  must  be 
in  possession  of  some  of  our  friends,  documents, 
&c,  in  relation  to  individual  action  in  this 
great  cause  of  human  freedom,  which  it  might 
be  well  to  produce  for  the  information  of 
others.  Every  instance  of  faithfulness  to  the 
pointings  of  Truth  is  interesting,  and  may 
prove  stimulating  to  others  in  their  path  of 
present  duty. — Eds.] 

LETTER  FROM  NATHAN  HUNT. 
Springfield  County,  N.  C,  11  mo.  16, 1825. 
Dear  Friends, — Ellis  Yarnall,  John  Cook,  and 
Israel  Morris. 

Your  letter  dated  1st  of  Gth  mo.  last  came 
duly  to  hand,  but  not  being  in  possession  of  the 
situation  and  disposition  of  the  people  of  color 
under  our  care  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  yearly 
meeting,  prevented  my  replying  to  it  a3  soon  as 
as  I  should  liked  to  have  done.  I  wrote  to  the 
eastern  agency  for  the  fullest  information  they 
could  give  me;  they  delayed  forwarding  any  ac- 
count. I  sent  the  second  time,  and  before  I  got 
any  answer  it  was  so  near  our  yearly  meeting 
I  concluded  with  the  advice  of  several  friends 
it  would  be  best  to  wait  the  result  of  it  on  the 
subject  before  I  wrote.  That  is  now  past ;  it 
occasioned  deep  exercise  both  in  the  meeting 
for  sufferings  and  the  yearly  meeting ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  increasing  weight  and  difficulty  with 
us.  We  are  engaged  in  two  heavy  law-suits 
on  account  of  those  poor  creatures  under  our 
care,  and  the  first  counsel  we  can  get  in  the 
State  advise  us  very  pressingly  to  get  them 
away  into  some  free  State  or  country  before 
the  termination  of  these  suite,  for  they  are  ap- 
prehensive our  claim  will  be  invalid,  and  if  so 
their  situation  will  be  truly  distressing.  There 


is  a  considerable  number  of  them  willing  to  go. 
Some  to  Hayti.    Some  to  Liberia.    Some  to 
the  free  States,  but  funds  are  wanting.  Our  late 
yearly  meeting  directed  $1000  to  be  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  them  away ;  that  is  a 
small  thing  towards  accomplishing  the  desir- 
able object.    I  think  it  will  take  7  or  $8000. 
This,  my  dear  brethren,  I  consider  a  common 
cause;  we  took  it  not  upon  us  willingly,  but 
under  an  imperious  necessity  for  the  sacred 
rights  of  man.    I  hope  the  concerned  individ- 
ual for  whom  this  information  was  requested 
may  open  his  hand  liberally,  and  many  of  you 
will  follow  the  blessed  example.    I  do  not  ask 
for  myself  nor  for  my  friends,  but  for  the  af- 
flicted descendants  of  the  people  that  Isaiah 
the  prophet  saw  in  the  admirable  vision  that 
he  was  favored  with,  led  away  naked  and 
barefoot  and  their  buttocks  uncovered ;  this  is 
strikingly  verified  in  this  people.    There  are 
thirty  or  upwards  in  the  neighborhood  where 
I  live,  anxious  to  be  off  this  autumn ;  one  fine 
family  ten  in  number,  the  father  and  mother 
and  eight  children  and  several  others,  all  in 
readiness  to  go  to  Hayti.    Nothing  is  wanting 
but  money  to  defray  the  expenhe  of  the  passage. 
Thus,  my  dear  friends,  I  write  freely  to  you, 
feeling  my  mind  enlarged  on  this  great  subject, 
and  you  feel  like  bone  of  my  bone  whilst  I  ad- 
dress you.    There  was  an  epistle  received  from 
your  meeting  for  sufferings,  to  ours  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  an  answer  from  ours  to  yours  that 
will  perhaps  give  you  more  information.    I  be- 
lieve if  you  should  feel  disposed  to  furnish  a 
few  hundred  dollars  as  soon  as  would  be  con- 
venient, or  to  aid  in  any  way  you  should  think 
proper,  a  considerable  number  would  be  got 
away  in  six  months ;  if  you  would  please  to  let 
me  know  your  views  on  this  subject  as  soon  as 
convenient,  1  shall  feel  much  obliged. 

Our  late  yearly  meeting  was  a  valuable  one, 
the  business  was  conducted  in  much  brotherly 
love ;  sometimes  I  thought  there  were  as  near 
approaches  to  the  throne  of  grace,  as  at  any 
former  period. 

I  remain,  with  much  esteem  for  you  and 
your  families,  the  same  in  faith  and  principle 
that  I  was  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
you,  looking  unto  the  rock  from  whence  I  was 
hewn  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  whence  1 
was  digged,  and  no  other  foundation  can  any 
man  lay.  Farewell,  dear  brethren.  Yours  in 
that  which  changeth  not. 

Nathan  Hunt. 


We  are  apt  to  see  the  clouds  that  hang  over 
us,  forgetting  the  blue  sky  beyond  them. 


Live  down  calumny ;  the  best  reply  to  slan- 
derous reports,  is  a  good  life. 
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SOME  LAST  WORDS  OF  AMOS  GILBERT. 

Who  departed  this  life  in  Bart  Township,  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  August  \hih,  1863. 
Admonished  by  years  and  increasing  infirm- 
ity that  this  may  not  be  long  my  abiding  place ; 
having  many  friends  to  whom  it  would  be  pleas 
ant  to  address  some  last  words,  but  they  being 
so  scattered  and  some  so  distant  that  I  have  no 
hope  we  shall  ever  meet  face  to  face,  a  thought 
has  presented  itself,  that  however  different 
would  be  personal  interviews  with  them,  the 
expression  of  some  sentiments  and  emotions 
would  be  applicable  in  the-  case  of  each,  and 
hence  this  circular. 

The  result  of  eighty  years'  experience  is  not 
necessarily  accumulation  of  wisdom :  I  speak 
only  of  the  fact.  A  search  after"  the  cause  is 
of  great  import  to  those  whose  responsibility 
will  continue  through  long  years  to  come. 

Some  gleanings  from  my  life-travel  may  aid 
them  as  hints,  or  way-marks,  not  so  much  to 
direct  in  the  right  way,  as  to  point  out  diverg- 
ent paths. 

Never  aspire  to  be  more  than  a  whole  man  or 
woman,  and  never  consent  to  be  less.  Preserve 
and  maintain  your  own  individuality,  at  the 
same  time  cherishing  respect  for  the  individual- 
ity of  others,  Never  strive  to  be  as  wise  or  as 
good  as  somebody,  nor  think  you  are  on  the 
summit  when  you  are  abreast  of  him.  Let 
"  Excelsior  "  be  your  standing  motto.  In  en- 
lightened society  be  a  learner;  when  with  the 
ignorant  be  a  teacher — not  obsequious  in  the 
one  case,  nor  arrogant  in  the  other. 

Certain  and  natural  science  are  based  on 
known  fundamental  principles ;  it  is,  therefore, 
lost  time  to  argue  with  those  who  are  ignorant 
or  regardless  of  those  principles. 

The  elements  of  moral  and  social  science  are 
equally  fixed  and  more  simple,  being  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  a  practical  ac- 
knowledgement of  universal  human  brother- 
hood. Bo  as  you  would  be  done  by,  in  its 
brevity,  comprehensibility,  and  applicability, 
comprise  them  all.  Never  trifle  with  your  con- 
victions. 

M  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do  ; 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun, 

That,  more  than  heaven  pursue." 

Or, 

"  Learn  to  avoid  what  thou  believest  sin, 
Mind  what  reproves  and  justifies  within, 
No  act  is  good  which  does  disturb  thy  peace, 
Or  can  be  bad  which  makes  true  joy  increase.'' 

Ethics  and  theology  are  distinct.  The  one  re- 
lates to  the  duties  man  owes  to  beings  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded  in  this  life,  and  they  are  of 
indispensable  obligation  at  all  times,  in  all  pla- 
ces, and  under  all  circumstances.  The  other 
relates  to  unknown  worlds  and  unseen  beings, 
and  prescribes  incomprehensible  duties.  The 


one  we  cannot  fail  to  know  if  we  carefully 
scrutinize  our  interior  selves ;  of  the  other  we 
can  know  nothing  except  by  direct  revelation, 
for  "  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,"  and, 
"  whatever  is  known  of  God  is  manifestly  in 
man."  The  divinity  student  was  aware  of 
this,  when,  making  his  debut  on  trial  effort,  he 
took  the  word  man  for  his  text,  and  said : 

"  His  ingress  into  the  world  is  naked  and  bare, 
His  progress  through  it  is  trouble  and  care, 
His  egress  out  of  it — nobody  knows  where, 
But  if  he  does  well  here  he  will  do  well  there, 
And  I  could  tell  no  more  if  I'd  preach  a  year." 

Never  argue  in  opposition  to  your  own  be- 
lief, nor  urge  your  opinions  on  others,  unless 
an  important  moral  principle  is  involved;  in  such 
case  be  explicit  and  inflexible  in  your  advocacy. 
If  the  truth  is  unpalatable,  and  its  befitting  ut- 
terance is  offensive,  that  is  no  fault  of  yours, 
nor  should  it  deter  you  from  a  persisten^ vindi- 
cation of  the  right  and  exposure  of  the  wrong, 
however  the  public  mind  may  be  stultified  or 
vitiated.  Call  things  by  their  names.  The 
man  who  falsifies  is  a  liar;  he  who  steals  is  a 
thief,  and  so  of  every  wrong. 

If  you  are  accused,  if  you  believe  the  ac- 
cuser honest,  show  that  you  have  been  misrep- 
resented or  your  motives  misconstrued,  but 
never  urge  his  errors  in  mitigation  of  your  own. 

Refrain  from  t*he  discussion  of  Politics  and 
Theology ;  the  one  is  irritating  and  the  other 
stultifying. 

If  alimentiveness,  acquisitiveness,  amative- 
ness,  or  other  passion,  propensity  or  appetite, 
urges  to  improper  indulgence,  take  especial 
care  to  bring  it  under  the  control  of  the  re- 
flecting faculties  and  moral  sentiments. 

If  an  apology  is  needed  for  the  obtrusion  of 
his  thoughts  by  an  erring  one,  find  it  in  the 
wish  he  entertains  that  you  may  be  spared  the 
regrets  that  are  sure  to  follow  a  neglect  to  use 
our  best  faculties.  Beem  them  the  unselfish 
suggestions  of  one  whose  hand  may  be  still, 
before  these  lines  meet  your  eye. 

To  those  who  would  be  pleased  to  know  the 
state  of  my  mind  in  anticipation  of  the  change 
before  me,  I  may  say  it  is  very  quiet.  I  know 
not  that  dread  of  death  which  some  speak  of ; 
for  long  years  I  have  familiarized  my  mind 
with  the  idea  of  change,  and  see  nothing  very 
fearful  in  it.  Many  religionists,  and  most  mod- 
ern spiritualists,  profess  to  have  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  future.  I  cannot  gainsay  it,  but 
I  have  never  been  thus  enlightened.  I  passed 
through  a  painful  ordeal  in  early  manhood 
wrestling  for  the  blessing,  without  success. 
Through  the  last  fifty  years,  self-approval 
would  have  satisfied  me  ;  that  I  did  not  always 
have  it,  was  not  attributable  to  ignorance  of 
future  destiny,  but  to  indulgence  in  feelings, 
thoughts  and  actions  that  had  no  tendency  to 
bring  permanent  peace. 
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Long  since  I  discovered  that  I  had  no  capac- 
ity to  investigate  the  infinite,  nor  ability  to 
scan  the  future,  even  in  the  next  hour;  hence  I 
have  theorized  but  little.  On  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Being  of  infinite  justice,  benevolence  and 
prescience,  penalties  for  the  infraction  of  law 
will  not  be  disproportioned ;  and  hence,  by  a 
species  of  logic,  the  best  I  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  it,  I  decided  that  mortal  beings  in  the  next 
stages  would  find  existence  as  good  as  in  this 
life,  or  better.  As  grossness  has  its  origin  in 
the  physical,  when  that  is  thrown  off  the  men- 
tal will  have  less  impediment  to  obstruct  its 
onward,  upward  movement.  This  kind  of  rea- 
soning may  be  more  fanciful  than  conclusive  ; 
it  is  deficient  in  data.  Tradition  and  confident 
belief  do  not  supply  the  place  of  data. 

There  is  another  theory,  which  assumesthat 
at  death  the  thinking  element  is  absorbed  and 
becomes  a  component  part  of  the  universal  in- 
tellect, losing  all  consciousness  of  personal 
identity. 

My  utter  incapacity  to  peer  into  the  future 
restrains  me  from  the  adoption  of  this  or  any 
other  theory.  Believing  that  all  is  well  where 
man  cannot  mar  or  thwart  it  •  believing  also, 
that  our  destiny  is  so  fixed  that  no  opinion  or 
wish  of  mine  can  change  it,  I  am  content  to 
wait.  If  I  do  my  duty  to-day  and  to-morrow 
if  it  comes,  I  have  no  fears.  * 

Amos  Gilbert 


ADDRESS    DELIVERED    BY  WM.  E.  CHANNING 
AT  BOSTON,  IN  1838,  ON  SELF-CULTURE. 

My  respected  Friends :— By  the  invitation 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for"  the 
Franklin  lectures,  I  now  appear  before  you  to 
offer  some  remarks  introductory  to  this  course. 
My  principal  inducement  for  doing  so  is  my 
deep  interest  in  those  of  my  fellow-citizens,  for 
whom  these  lectures  are  principally  designed. 
I  understood  that  they  were  to  be  attended 
chiefly  by  those  who  are  occupied  by  manual 
labor;  and,  hearing  this,  I  did  not  feel  myself 
at  liberty  to  decline  the  service,  to  which  I  had 
been  invited.    I  wished  by  compliance  to  .ex- 
press my  sympathy  with  this  large  portion  of 
my  race.    I  wished  to  express  my  sense  of  ob- 
ligation to  those,  from  whose  industry  and  skill 
I  derive  almost  all  the  comforts  of  life.  I 
wished  still  more  to  express  my  joy  in  the  ef- 
forts they  are  making  for  their  own  improve- 
ment, and  my  firm  faith  in  their  success.  These 
motives  will  give  a  particular  character  and 
bearing  to  some  of  my  remarks.    I  shall  speak 
occasionally  as  among  those  who  live  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands.    But  I  shall  not  speak  as 
one  separated  from  them.    I  belong  rightfully 
to  the  great  fraternity  of  working  men.  Hap- 
pily in  this  community,  we  are  all  bred  and 
born  to  work ;  and  this  honorable  mark,  set  on 


us  all,  should  bind  together  the  various  portions 
of  the  community. 

I  have  expressed  my  strong  interest  in  the 
mass  of  the  people ;  and  this  is  founded  not 
on  their  usefulness  to  the  community  so  much 
as  on  what  they  are  in  themselves.  Their 
condition  is  indeed  obscure ;  but  their  import- 
ance is  not  on  this  account  a  whit  the  less. 
The  multitude  of  men  cannot  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  distinguished ;  for  the  very  idea 
of  distinction  is,  that  a  man  stands  out  from 
the  multitude.    They  make  little  noise  and 
draw  little  notice  in  their  narrow  spheres  of  ac- 
tion; but  still  they  have  their  full  proportion 
of  personal  worth  and  even  of  greatness.  In- 
deed, every  man,  in  every  condition,  is  great. 
It  is  only  our  own  diseased  sight  which  makes 
him  little.    A  man  is  great  as  a  man,  be  he 
where  or  what  he  may.    The  grandeur  of  his 
nature  turns  to  insignificance  all  outward  dis- 
tinctions. His  powers  of  intellect,  of  conscience, 
of  love,  of  knowing  God,  of  perceiving  the 
beautiful,  of  acting  on  his  own  mind,  on  out- 
ward nature,  and  on  his  fellow-creatures,  these 
are  glorious  prerogatives.    Through  the  vulgar 
error  of  undervaluing  what  is  common,  we  are 
apt  indeed  to  pass  these  by  as  of  little  worth. 
But  as  in  the  outward  creation,  so  in  the  soul, 
the  common  is  the  most  precious.    Science  and 
art  may  invent  splendid  modes  of  illuminating 
the  apartments  of  the  opulent ;  but  these  are  all 
poor  and  worthless,  compared  with  the  common 
light  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our  windows, 
which  he  pours  freely,  impartially  over  hill 
and  valley,  which  kindles  daily  the  eastern  and 
western  sky;  and  so  the  common  lights  of  reason, 
and  conscience  and  love,  are  of  more  worth  and 
dignity  than  the  rare  endowments  which  give 
celebrity  to  a  few.    Let  us  not  disparage  that 
nature  which  is  common  to  all  men ;  for  no 
thought  can  measure  its  grandeur.    It  is  the 
image  of  God,  the  image  even  of  his  infinity, 
for  no  limits  can  be  set  to  its  unfolding.  He 
who  possesses  the  divine  powers  of  the  soul  is  a 
great  being,  be  his  place  what  it  may.  You 
may  clothe  him  with  rags,  you  may  immure 
him  in  a  dungeon,  may  chain  him  to  slavish 
tasks.    But  he  is  still  great.    You  may  shut 
him  out  of  your  houses ;  but  God  opens  to  him 
heavenly  mansions.  He  makes  no  show  indeed 
in  the  streets  of  a  splendid  city ;  but  a  clear 
thought,  a  pure  affection,  a  resolute  act  of  a 
virtuous  will  have  a  dignity  of  quite  another 
kind,  and  far  higher  than  accumulations  of 
brick  and  granite  and  plaster  and  stucco,  how- 
ever cunningly  put  together,  or  though  stretch- 
ing far  beyond  our  sight.    Nor  is  this  all.  If 
we  pass  over  this  grandeur  of  our  common  na- 
ture, and  turn  our  thoughts  to  that  comparative 
greatness,  which  draws  chief  attention,  and 
which  consists  in  the  decided  superiority  of 
the  individual  to  the  general  standard  of  pow- 
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er  and  character,  we  shall  find  this  as  free  and 
frequent  a  growth  among  the  obscure  and  un- 
noticed as  in  more  conspicuous  walks  of  life. 
The  truly  great  are  to  he  found  every  where, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  say  in  what  condition  they 
spring  up  most  plentifully.  Real  greatness 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man's  sphere.  It 
does  not  lie  in  the  magnitude  of  his  outward 
agency,  in  the  extent  of  the  effects  which  he 
produces.  The  greatest  men  may  do  compar- 
atively little  abroad.  Perhaps  the  greatest  in 
our  city  at  this  moment  are  buried  in  obscurity. 
Grandeur  of  character  lies  wholly  in  force  of 
soul,  that  is,  in  the  force  of  thought,  moral 
principle,  and  love,  and  this  may  be  found  in 
the  humblest  condition  of  life.  A  man  brought 
up  to  an  obscure  trade,  and  hemmed  in  by  the 
wants  of  a  growing  family,  may,  in  his  narrow 
sphere,  perceive  more  clearly,  discriminate 
more  keenly,  weigh  evidence  more  wisely, 
seize  on  the  right  means  more  decisively,  and 
have  more  presence  of  mind  in  difficulty,  than 
another  who  has  accumulated  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  by  laborious  study;  and  he  has 
more  of  intellectual  greatness.  Many  a  man, 
who  has  gone  but  a  few  miles  from  home,  un- 
derstands human  nature,  detects  motives  and 
weighs  character  more  sagaciously  than  ano- 
ther, who  has  travelled  over  the  known  world, 
and  made  a  name  by  his  reports  of  different 
countries.  It  is  force  of  thought  which  meas- 
ures intellectual,  and  so  it  is  force  of  principle 
which  measures  moral  greatness,  that  highest 
of  human  endowments,  that  brightest  mani- 
festation of  the  Divinity.  The  greatest 
man  is  he  who  chooses  the  Right  with  in- 
vincible resolution, — who  resists  the  sorest 
temptations  from  within  and  without, — who 
bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully, — who  is 
calmest  in  storms  and  most  fearless  under  men- 
ace and  frowns, —  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on 
virtue,  on  God  is  most  unfaltering;  and  is  this 
a  greatness  which  is  apt  to  make  a  show,  or 
which  is  most  likely  to  abound  in  conspicuous 
station  ?  The  solemn  conflicts  of  reason  with 
passion ;  the  victories  of  moral  and  religious 
principle  over  urgent  and  almost  irresistible 
solicitations  to  self-indulgence  ;  the  hardest  sa- 
crifices of  duty,  those  of  deep-seated  affection 
and  of  the  heart's  fondest  hopes ;  the  consola- 
tions, hopes,  joys,  and  peace  of  disappointed, 
persecuted,  scorned,  deserted  virtue ;  these  are 
of  course  unseen  ;  so  that  the  true  greatness  of 
human  life  is  almost  wholly  out  of  sight.  Per- 
haps in  our  presence,  the  most  heroic  deed  on 
earth  is  done  in  some  silent  spirit,  the  loftiest 
purpose  cherished,  the  most  generous  saciifice 
made,  and  we  do  not  suspect  it.  I  believe  this 
greatness  to  be  the  most  common  among  the 
multitude,  whose  names  are  never  heard. 
Among  common  people  will  be  found  more  of 
hardship  borne  manfully,  more  of  unvarnished 


truth,  more  of  religious  trust,  more  of  tha 
generosity  which  gives  what  the  giver  needi 
himself,  and  more  of  a  wise  estimate  of  lift 
and  death,  than  among  the  more  prosperous 
And  even  in  regard  to  influence  over  other  be- 
ings, which  is  thought  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  distinguished  station,  I  believe  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  conspicuous  and  the  ob 
scure  does  not  amount  to  much.  Influence  is 
to  be  measured,  not  by  the  extent  of  surface  it 
covers,  but  by  its  kind.  A  man  may  spread 
his  mind,  his  feelings  and  opinions  through  a 
great  extent;  but  if  his  mind  be  a  low  one,  he 
manifests  no  greatness.  A  wretched  artist  may 
fill  a  city  with  daubs,  and  by  a  false,  showy 
style  achieve  a  reputation  ;  but  the  man  of  ge- 
nius, who  leaves  behind  him  one  grand  picture, 
in  which  immortal  beauty  is  embodied,  and 
which  is  silently  to  spread  a  true  taste  in  his 
art,  exerts  an  incomparably  higher  influence. 
Now  the  noblest  influence  on  earth  is  that  ex- 
erted on  character ;  and  he  who  puts  forth 
this,  does  a  great  work,  no  matter  how  narrow 
or  obscure  his  sphere.  The  father  and  mother 
of  an  unnoticed  family  who,  in  their  seclusion, 
awaken  the  mind  of  one  child  to  the  idea  and 
love  of  perfect  goodness,  who  awaken  in  him  a 
strength  of  will  to  repel  all  temptation,  and 
who  send  him  out  prepared  to  profit  by  the 
conflicts  of  life,  surpass  in  influence  a  Napoleon 
breaking  the  world  to  his  sway.  And  not  only 
is  their  work  higher  in  kind ;  who  knows  but 
that  they  are  doing  a  greater  work  even  as  to 
extent  or  surface  than  the  conqueror  ?  Who 
knows,  but  that  the  being  whom  they  inspire 
with  holy  and  disinterested  principles,  may 
communicate  himself  to  others ;  and  that  by  a 
spreading  agency,  of  which  they  were  the  silent 
origin,  improvements  may  spread  through  a 
nation,  through  the  world  ?  In  these  remarks 
you  will  see  why  I  feel  and  express  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  obscure,  in  the  mass  of  men.  The 
distinctions  of  society  vanish  before  the  light 
of  these  truths.  I  attach  myself  to  the  multi- 
tude, not  because  they  are  voters  and  have  po- 
litical power ;  but  because  they  are  men,  and 
have  within  their  reach  the  most  glorious  prizes 
of  humanity. 

In  this  country  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
distinguished  by  possessing  means  of  improve- 
ment, of  self-culture,  possessed  nowhere  else. 
To  incite  them  to  the  use  of  these,  is  to  render 
them  the  best  service  they  can  receive.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  this 
lecture,  Self-culture,  or  the  care  which  every 
man  owes  to  himself,  to  the  unfolding  and  per- 
fecting of  his  nature.  I  consider  this  topic  as 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  introduction  of 
a  course  of  lectures,  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
mon disposition  to  regard  these  and  other  like 
means  of  instruction,  as  able  of  themselves  to 
carry  forward  the  hearer    Lectures  have  their 
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;    use.    They  stir  up  many,  who,  but  for  such 
N  outward  appeals,  might  have  slumbered  to  the 
°*  M  lend  of  life.    But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
!€rom  little  is  to  be  gained  simply  by  coming  to  this 
Qer be  iplace  once  a  week,  and  giving  up  the  mind 
^iv<  ifor  an  hour  to  be  wrought  upon  by  a  teacher, 
"edil  Unless  we  are  roused  to  act  upon  ourselves, — 
<  ob  unless  we  engage  in  the  work  of  self-improve- 
Mej  men t, — unless  we  purpose  strenuously  to  form 
!  eit  and  elevate  our  own  minds, — unless  what  we 
spread  hear  is  made  a  part  of  ourselves  by  conscien- 
:b  i  tious  reflection, — very  little  permanent  good  is 
k  received. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  FREEDMAN'S  CLAIM. 

The  recent  unparallelled  severity  of  weather 
in  the  Southwestern  States  must  have  produced 
great  suffering  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  vicinity  among  that  class  on  behalf  of  whom 
I  am  herein  endeavoring  to  interest  the  benevo- 
lent feelings  of  the  members  of  our  Society. 
Upon  the  authority  of  a  person  who  interested 
himself  much  for  the  welfare  of  this  class,  and 
who  wrote  from  the  \ioinity  of  Vicksburg  du 
ring  the  past  season,  it  appears  that  of  a  popu 
lation  of  4000,  there  had  up  to  that  time,  1200 
perished  outright  from  huDger,  from  cold,  from 
exhaustion,  from  exposure  to  storms,  from  sick- 
ness, and  from  the  want  of  medical  attention 
and  medicines.  The  writer  quoted,  recites  one 
instance,  which  doubtless  is  but  a  parallel  case 
with  hundreds  of  others,  of  equal  degree  of 
destitution  and  suffering. 

Seeing  an  object  upon  the  ground,  upon  in- 
spection, it  proved  to  be  a  poor,  sick,  exhaust- 
ed and  suffering  creature,  who  having  no  other 
protection  from  the  severe  storm  then  pre- 
vailing, had  wrapt  himself  up  in  an  old  sail 
cloth,  and  laid  himself  down  upon  the  bare  wet 
ground.  The  writer  being  unable  to  afford  him 
any  assistance,  he  was  of  course,  like  hundreds 
of  other  similar 
to  die. 

An  explanation  of  the  causes  of  these  terrible 
sufferings,  would  be  too  lengthy  to  be  included 
in  this  article.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
kind  hearted  and  benevolent  to  know,  that  these 
sufferers  have  not  been  the  authors  or  the  pro- 
curers of  their  own  misery. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  free  States,  during  the  last  one  or 
two  years,  the  sources  of  pecuniary  accumula- 
tion, enhanced  value  of  property,  and  of  world- 
ly prosperity  generally,  have  been  opened  to  a 
degree  never  before  realized  in  this  country. 

I  ofttimes  remember  the  expression  of  that 
dedicated  servant  Susannah  Mason  of  Balti- 
more, in  the  hour  of  deep  adversity,  herself 
prostrated  upon  the  bed  of  languishing, 
property  lost,   prospects  of  wordly  prosper- 


sufferers,  left  to 


languish  and 


ity  vanished,  a  cloud  approaching  to  that  of 
despair,  darkening  her  mental  vision ;  in  that 
moment  of  almost  utter  disconsolation,  the  only 
ray  of  light  that  was  permitted  to  pierce  the 
gloom,  was  derived  from  the  remembrance  that, 
when  in  prosperous  circumstances,  she  had 
been  willing,  according  to  her  ability,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  suffering. 

There  is  no  time  for  delay  ;  Procrastination 
is  the  thief  of  time,  hour  after  hour  it  steals 
away,  until  the  opportunity  to  perform  the 
good  act  has  passed.  Contributions  if  rendered 
immediately  must  necessarily  require  a  consider- 
able time,  before  they  can  reach  the  objects  of 
our  charity :  in  the  mean  time  how  much  of 
human  suffering  there  is  to  be  endured.  There 
is  no  time  to  spare. 

The  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  have  been 
apprised  that  in  Philadelphia  an  association  has 
been  formed  for  the  relief  of  these  sufferers, 
and  that  Margaret  A.  Griscom,  1028  Arch  St. 
is  Treasurer  of  the  Association.  From  intelli- 
gence received,  it  appears  efficient  measures 
have  been  taken  to  obtain  information  of  the 
localities  where  the  most  pressing  necessity  ex- 
ists ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  contributions 
forwarded  to  the  treasurer  above  named,  will 
reach  their  destination  as  speedily  as  possible. 

I  do  not  learn  that  in  New  York  any  similar 
association  has  been  formed  ;  but  as  Friends  of 
the  other  portion  of  society  are  laboring  effi- 
ciently in  this  field,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  be- 
nevolent effusion  of  many  of  our  members  may 
be  flowing  through  that  channel.  But  for  the 
information  of  such  as  prefer  to  give  in  another 
direction,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  liberty, 
without  however  consulting  the  Friends  I  am 
about  to  name,  that  donations  forwarded  to 
Samuel  or  Robert  R.  Willets  303  Pearl  St. 
N.  Y.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

g.  f. 

Matinicoch,  N.  Z,  12mo.  1863. 

PRIZE  MONEY. 

During  one  of  the  wars  between  England 
and  France,  a  gentlemen  entertained  such 
views  as  these,  that  "  if  a  thing  be  stolen,  it  is 
not  theirs  to  give,  and  what  one  has  no  right  to 
give,  another  has  no  right  to  accept."  He  was 
a  partner  in  a  merchant  vessel,  and  in  spite  of 
his  representations,  the  other  owners  resolved 
to  fit  her  out  as  a  privateer.  They  did  so,  and 
she  happened  to  capture  several  vessels.  This 
gentlemen  received  from  time  to  time,  his  share 
of  the  prizes,  and  laid  it  by;  till  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  War  it  amounted  to  a  considerable 
sum.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  money  ? 
He  felt  that  as  an  upright  man,  he  could  not 
retain  the  money;  he  accordingly  went  to 
France,  advertised  for  the  owners  of  the  cap- 
tured vessels,  and  returned  them  the  amount. 
Such  conduct,  instead  of  being  the  matter  for 
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good  men  to  admire,  and  for  men  of  loose  mor- 
ality to  regard  as  needless  scrupulosity,  ought, 
when  such  circumstances  arise,  to  be  an  ordina- 
ry occurrence. 

He  was  honest,  and  honesty  was  his  duty. 
The  praise,  if  praise  be  due,  consists  in  this — 
that  he  was  upright  where  most  men  would 
have  been  unjust. 

Similar  integrity  upon  parallel  subjects  may 
often  be  exhibited  again,  upon  privateering  it 
cannot  often  be  repeated;  for  when  the  virtue 
of  the  public  is  great  enough  to  make  such  in- 
tegrity frequent,  it  will  be  great  enough  to  frown 
privateering  out  of  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  war  with  the  Dutch,  an  Eng- 
lish merchant  vessel  captured  a  Dutch  India- 
man.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  merchantman  was  one  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  This  Society,  as  it  objects  to  war, 
does  not  permit  its  members  to  share  in  such  a 
manner  in  the  profits  of  war.  However,  this 
person,  when  he  heard  of  the  capture,  ensured 
his  share  of  the  prize.  The  vessel  could  not 
be  brought  into  port,  and  he  received  of  the 
underwriters  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  To 
have  retained  this  money,  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  quitting  the  Society  ;  so  he  gave 
it  to  his  friends  to  dispose  of  as  justice  might 
appear  to  prescribe.  The  state  of  public  affairs 
on  the  continent  did  not  allow  the  trustees  im- 
mediately to  take  any  active  measures  to  discov- 
er the  owners  of  the  captured  vessel.  The 
money  therefor  was  allowed  to  accumulate.  At 
the  termination  of  the  war  with  France,  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  repeatedly  pub- 
lished in  the  Dutch  journals,  and  the  full 
amount  of  every  claim  that  has  been  clearly 
made  out,  has  been  paid  by  the  trustees. 

Dymond's  Essays. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  30,  1864. 


We  call  the  attention  of  Friends,  particular- 
ly those  residing  in  the  north-eastern  section  of 
our  city,  to  the  schools  under  the  care  of  Green 
Street  Preparative  Meeting. 

The  First  Term  of  the  present  year  will  com- 
mence Second  month  1st,  1864. 

These  schools  are  located  on  the  Meeting 
House  premises,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Green 
Streets,  and  comprise  a  Girls'  Grammar  School, 
a  Secondary  School  for  Boys  and  Girls,  and  a 
Primary  School  for  children  of  both  sexes. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  such  schools. 

In  the  Girls'  Grammar  School  the  course  of 


study  will  also  embrace  Mathematics  and  Dra^ 
ing.    One  Session  per  day. 

Prices  of  tuition  per  term  of  five  months  :- 
Girls'  Grammar  School,  $10,  $12  and  $lf 
Drawing  extra.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Secondar 
Schools,  $7  and  $9.  Two  sessions  per  day 
Primary  School,  $6.    Two  sessions  per  day. 

.We  are  requested  to  give  notice  that  tht 
Stated  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  "Association  o 
Friends  for  the  aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freed- 
men,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day  evening,  3d 
of  Second  month,  at  half-past  7  o'clock,  at  Race 
St.  Meeting-house. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  friend 
who  has  recently  returned  from  an  extensive 
tour  among  the  emancipated  slaves  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  to  be  present,  and  communi- 
cate the  results  of  his  observations. 

From  the  interest  likely  to  be*  imparted  to 
the  occasion  by  these  interesting  details,  a 
large  attendance  is  anticipated,  and  Friends  and 
others  interested,  whether  from  the  city  or  ad- 
jacent country,  are  invited  to  be  present. 

A  report  from  the  Executive  Boards,  detail- 
ing their  operations  for  the  past  month,  and 
other  business  arising  in  the  progress  of  the 
concern,  call  for  the  attendance  and  co-opera- 
tion of  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  the 
Freedmen. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  12th  month,  1863,  at  Strouds- 
burg,  Penna.,  Dr.  William  D.  Walton,  in  his  82d 
year.  He  was  born  in  North  Wales,  Montgomery 
county,  in  this  State,  and  removed  to  Stroudsburg 
in  1810,  where  he  actively  practised  medicine  for  55 
years.  For  the  last  8  years  he  did  not  pursue  his 
profession  as  a  business,  but  frequently  paid  gratu- 
itous visits  to  the  poor,  and  those  of  his  friends  who 
specially  desired  his  attendance.  He  was  stricken 
down  with  apoplexy,  from  which  he  did  not  rally, 
but  in  24  hours  after  sunk  in  death.  The  deceased 
was  a  worthy  and  useful  citizen,  a  member  of  Rich- 
land Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  1st  month,  1864,  in  New  York, 

after  a  short  illness,  Caroline  E.  Wright,  the  be- 
loved'daughter  of  John  D.  Wright,  aged  38  years. 

 ,  on  the  18th  inst.,  Letitia  M.,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Walmsley,  in  the  43d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  19th  inst.,  Richard  Cook,  aged  18 

years,  oldest  son  of  William  and  Julia  Cook. 

 ,  on  the  19th  inst.,  Martha  Gillingham,  in 

the  93d  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  West  Branch,  Clearfield 

county,  Pa.,  James  Spencer,  in  the  51st  year  of  his 
age. 
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1  Died,  on  the  20th  inst.,  of  cancer,  at  her  residence 
in  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  Sarah,  wife  of  Stephen  Mott, 
in  the  71st  year  of  her  age.  The  deceased  was  a 
member  of  Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  closed 
,]j  a  life  of  rectitude  and  usefulness,  by  a  patient  en- 
durante  of  a  protracted  and  painful  disease,  with 
^expressed  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  leaving  an 
assurance  that  she  has  passed  to  xa  blessed  and 
jverlasting  rest. 


— ,  on  the  24th  of  10th  month,  1863,  Nestor 
,  Houghton,  in  the  67th  rear  of  his  age;  for  many 
-«  %  rears  a  member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting  of 
0j  Friends.  It  may  be  said  of  this  dear  Friend,  that 
.  be  was  no  novice  in  spiritual  things.  With  a  mind 
jlearand  ready,  he  looked  closely  into  Divine  truths 
Do J,j  is  they  were  opened  before  him,  and  perceiving 
>j)  i^eir  adaptation  to  his  own  wants,,  he  became  quali- 
i>m  ied  by  obedience  to  make  them  his  own,  thus  pre- 
paring him  at  times  to  impart  to  others  for  their  in- 
struction and  encouragement,  that  which  his  own 
syes  had  seen,  and  hands  handled  of  the  good  word 
of  life.  Those  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
ivith  him,  loved  him,  and  feel  that  his  memory  will 
3e  cherished  by  many.  His  last  hours  gave  certain 
ndications  that  it  was  well  with  him,  and  that  a 
Jieparation  had  been  experienced  to  hear  the  final 
Message,  in  the  full  confidence  that  his  Heavenly 
:edto  father  had  owned  him,  and  would  receive  him  to 
limself. 

-,  on  the  11th  of  1st  month,  1864,  Lewis  W. 
Thomas,  aged  58  years,  8  months,  and  22  days;  a 
Member  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana, 
fn  the  death  of  this  valuable  friend,  his  family 
have  experienced  a  severe  bereavement,  society  and 
the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived  an  irreparable 
loss.  ^  He  possessed  unusual  ability  and  a  sound 
discriminating  judgment,  which  rendered  him  emi 
Ilk  oently  useful  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  To  a 
lignified  and  exemplary  deportment,  he  united  un 
bending  integrity,  and  having  a  high  sense  of  jus 
tice,  that  excellent  virtue  manifested  itself  in  his 
dealings  and  intercourse  with  the  world.  He  died 
in  peace  with  all  men ;  feeling,  as  he  expressed, 
"  nothing  in  his  way,  nor  the  least  enmity  towards 
any  of  his  fellow-beings  and  with  a  calm  resig- 
nation to  the  Divine  will,  though  at  times  laboring 
under  much  physical  suffering,  which  he  endured 
with  Christian  patience,  he  quietly  left  this  scene  of 
probation  with  a  prospect  of  a  glorious  and  happy 
eternity. 

 ,  on  the  20th  of  12th  month,  1863,  in  Balti- 
more city,  Md.,  Rachel  M.  Mott,  widow  of  the  late 
Joshua  Mott,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age. 

(Communicated.) 
Washington,  1st  month  22,  1864. 
We  have  just  been  informed  of  the  death,  at 
Brookline,  Mass.,  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Jonathan 
Seaver,  an  Overseer  of  Alexandria  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  th;s  city.  He  was 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  came  into  our  Society 
by  convincement  during  the  time  of  the  residence 
of  Thomas  Wetherald  among  us,  and  remained 
constant  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  about 
his  seventy-second  year.  He  had  gone  North  tem- 
poralily,  but  being  in  feeble  health,  was  favored  to 
lay  his  bones  in  the  land  of  his  fathers.        H.  J. 


the  life  of  a  loved  relative  or  friend,  is  more  ef- 
fectual to  strengthen  such  as  stand  in  virtue's 
ways  and  raise  up  those  that  are  bowed  down 
than  precept,  command,  entreaty  or  warning. 
Christianity  itself  owes  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  its  moral  power,  not  to  the  precepts  or  para- 
bles of  Christ  but  to  his  own  character. 


Example. — The  best  inheritance  a  parent 
can  bequeath  to  a  child,  is  a  virtuous  example, 
a  legacy  of  hallowed  remembrance  and  associa- 
tions.   The  beauty  of  holiness  beaming  through 


Friends'  Social  Lyceum. — On  the  even- 
ing of  the  18th  inst.,  an  interesting  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  Gr.  Hunt  upon  the  Mi- 
croscope. At  the  request  of  the  Lyceum,  he 
has  kindly  furnished  it  for  the  columns  of  the 
Intelligencer. 

In  providing  entertainment  for  us  this  even- 
ing, I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  that  part 
of  the  subject  which  claimed  our  notice  at  last 
meeting,  only  so  fat  as  to  say  that  the  glass 
now  used  in  the  construction  of  lenses  is  that 
known  as  crown  and  flint  glass. 

Crown  glass  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  soda, 
with  a  little  lime ;  flint  glass  is  sand  and  po- 
tassa,  with  an  oxide  of  lead,  and  an  addition  of 
lead  to  this  kind  of  glass  appears  to  increase 
its  degree  of  refrangibility  of  the  several  rays 
of  light. 

The  best  modern  objectives,  especially  those 
of  high  power,  are  composed  of  eight  separate 
lenses,  so  curved  and  polished  as  to  fit  into 
each  other  with  absolute  accuracy.  These 
lenses  are  then  screwed  into  a  brass  mounting 
in  three  separate  sets ;  in  the  front  set,  we  have 
a  triplet,  composed,  of  two  plano-convex  of 
crown,  and  one  plano-concave  of  flint  between 
them. 

In  the  middle,  one  double  convex  of  crown, 
and  a  double  concave  of  flint.  The  last  combi- 
nation is  also  a  triplet,  having  two  double  con- 
vex of  crown,  and  one  double  concave  of  flint 
glass.  Now,  this  is  a  somewhat  complex  com- 
bination, and  to  centre  and  then  to  cement 
these  lenses  together,  so  that  all  the  rays  of 
light  passing  through  them  shall  meet  at  one 
focus  void  of  color,  requires  the  very  highest 
triumph  of  optical  art. 

Opticians  have  been  able,  in  this  way,  to  re- 
alize nearly  all  theoretical  possibilities,  in 
making  their  lenses ;  for,  with  the  combination 
just  described,  rays  of  light,  striking  the  ante- 
rior lens  at  an  angle  of  176  degrees,  are  re- 
fracted up  into  its  axis,and  as  the  light  would  not 
strike  our  lens  at  all  if  it  came  with  an  angle 
of  18Q°,  because  it  would  be  horizontal,  we  can 
see  that  not  much  is  left  undone  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

If  we  accept  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light 
advocated  by  Dr.  Young,  and  adopt  his 
computation  of  the  number  of  vibrations  in  an 
inch  of  space,  of  the  various  colored  rays,  and 
get  the  mean  of  all  these,  we  shall  find  that 
light  itself,  that  intangible  medium  by  whose 
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unknown  agency  all  visible  things  are  seen, 
has  only  about  49,000  vibrations  to  the  inch. 

Yet  an  objective  constructed  as  I  have  just 
described,  will  exhibit  structures  occupying 
much  less  space  than  the  .49,000  part  qf  an  inch. 
We  can  see  this  presently  in  a  little  shell  now 
under  the  microscope.  The  shell  is  invisible 
to  the  unaided  eye,  yet  on  its  broad  surface  are 
two  sets  of  distinct  lines,  52,000  of  which  occu- 
py less  space  than  the  first  joint  of  a  lady's  lit- 
tle finger. 

Objects  of  only  this  degree  of  'minuteness, 
however,  have  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  tests  for 
lenses  now  made  by  our  best  opticians ;  and 
not  until  we  have  counted  about  90,000  dis- 
tinct points  or  lines  to  the  inch,  do  we  begin 
to  realize  that  we  are  approaching  the  dim  boun- 
daries of  vision,  where  the  reflecting  mind  is 
lost  in  wonder  and  uncertainty,  and  is  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  magical  triumph  of  art, 
whose  actual  results  are  already  beyond  our 
distinct  realizations. 

I  have  introduced  these  remarks,  at  this  time, 
in  order  that  I  might  consistently  ask  your  re- 
spect, at  least,  for  our  polished  glass  and  brazen 
tubes,  while  we  pursue,  in  a  very  general  way, 
the  subject  before  us  for  the  evening. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  in  this  company  one  in- 
dividual now  specially  working  with  the  micro- 
scope, to  extend  the  boundaries  of  our  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  the  organization  of  living 
beings,  or  even  for  the  amusement  or  discipline 
of  his  own  mind.  I  would  fail,  therefore,  to 
interest  you,  if  I  entered,  to  much  extent,  into 
the  detailed  description  of  organic  structures. 
Let  us  content  ourselves  then  just  to  glance  a 
little  at  some  results  of  microscopic  labor,  in 
several  departments  of  knowledge. 

What  the  steam  engine  is  to  art.,  the  micro- 
scope is  to  science — the  first  has  breathed  its 
tireless,  iron  energy  into  the  rock,  and  metal, 
and  physical  mass  of  our  planet,  while  our  op- 
tical engine  has  taken  to  pieces  the  earth  and 
her  waters,  and  has  dissected  her  unnumbered 
inhabitants;  it  has  shown  us,  as  it  were,  the 
bricks,  and  mortars,  and  stones  and  cement, 
the  organized  elements  from  which  our  terres- 
trial home  is  built  up.  And  sparkling  all  through 
this  delicate  masonry,  the  microscope  reveals 
oolumns  of  sapphire  and  domes  of  crystal,  and 
fairy  palaces  of  gems  and  diamonds,  all  colored 
bo  intensely  that  no  chemist  with  his  acids,  or 
fire,  or  alkalies,  can  appreciably  affect  them. 

To  the  physiologist,  in  an  especial  manner, 
has  the  microscope  opened  an  entirely  new 
world.  Histology,  or  the  science  of  tissues, 
had  no  definite  existence  until  the  achromatic 
microscope  had  been  so  perfected  as  to  enable 
us  to  see,  with  undoubted  clearness,  every  form 
of  elementary  structure.  Quite  early  in  these 
physiological  researches,  physicians  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  circulation  of  the 


blood,  such  as  is  exhibited  in  a  frog's  foot.  • 
was  seen,  that  when  mechanical  irritation  \  % 
applied  to  the  part  under  observation,  that  m 
tain  peculiar  results  took  place.  The  bl( 
accumulates  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  p 
injured;  the  little  oval  disks  crowd  up  to 
attack,  like  well-drilled  Union  troops  hopi 
to  repel  the  enemy.  The  vessels  become  sor 
what  contracted  in  diameter,  and  these  chang 
marking  the  early  stages  of  inflammation, 
on  in  an  increasing  ratio  until  a  portion  of  tl 
blood  is  poured  out  through  the  coats  of  I 
vessels,  and  exudation  has  takeu  place.  ( 
as  it  was  said  formerly,  the  part  is  in  a  c( 
dition  of  inflammation. 

Now,  the  results  of  these  important  obseri 
tions,  made  only  with  the  microscope,  more  « 
pecially  concern  us  at  this  time.  How  cam | 
best  get  rid  of  this  exudation  into  the  cellull 
tissue  of  our  frog's  foot  ?  or  how  best  cure  hi| 
of  this  inflammation  ?  Certainly  not  by  opel 
ing  a  vessel  in  some  other  part  with  a  lance] 
yet  this  was  precisely  the  practice  adopted  Ij 
physicians,  until  the  microscope  taught  the| 
more  rational  views  on  the  subject.  To  prj 
mote  nutrition,  until  certain  cell  transform! 
tions  take  place  in  this  exuded  matter,  is  til 
proper  scientific  indication,  whether  the  suffe 
er  be  frog  or  human.  This  act  of  exudaticj 
is  a  simple,  physical  process,  capable  of  M 
monstration,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  ui 
changing  laws  in  us,  as  it  was  in  Adam,  an 
hence  the  abandonment  of  the  lancet  in  tbl 
treatment  of  inflammations  is  the  result  of  a< 
curate  knowledge  on  the  subject  imparted  b 
our  microscope,  and  not  because  disease  hfc 
undergone  some,  not  explained,  change  in  typ* 
It  is  very  probable  that  some  now  present  ow 
tneir  own  lives,  or  the  lives  of  friends,  to  thi 
revelation  of  the  mi3roscope  ;  for  where  tb 
mortality  in  pneumonia  was  one  death  in  three 
it  is  now  reduced  to  only  one  in  twenty-six. 

In  the  medical  profession  of  this  city,  it  i 
almost  a  daily  occurrence  thatlhe  microscop 
is  appealed  to,  to  settle  some  doubt  in  the  di 
agnosis  of  disease.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago,  I 
medical  friend  assured  me  that  a  patient  wa 
sent  to  him  on  account  of  a  tumor  on  the  gun 
of  the  upper  jaw.  In  a  small  portion  remove< 
with  a  knife,  he  detected  the  peculiar  eel 
structure  indicating  cancerous  degenerati 
and  the  man  was  saved  a  fruitless  operation 

To  the  botanist  and  vegetable  physiologist 
the  microscope  is  a  constant  companion  in  hi* 
flowery  walks.  It  shows  clearly  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  growth,  development  and  reproduc 
tion  are  all  dependent  on  cell  transformation  oi 
some  kind;  and  these  elementary  organs  art 
often  so  tangible  and  large  as  to  be  very  easily 
demonstrated. 

The  study  of  the  individual  cell  is  the  only 
true  basis  for  the  vegetable  physiologist  to 
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itart  from,  and  the  tendency  of  modern  re- 
search is  to  recognise  in  each  cell  an  original 
'jtatemd  independent  life,  which  when  aggregated 

-  blow  masses,  constitutes  the  life  of  the  individual 
:^  pijpecies ;  and  this  view  is  now  being  extended, 

ihven  to  animals.    In  the  lower  departments  of 
^pbryptoganaic  botany,  abounding  in  our  ponds 

-  ■otimd  streams,  are  many  plants  whose  whole  life- 
^listory  begins  and  terminates  in  a  single  cell. 
],  The  attentive  study  of  these  simple'forms  of 
i  t  vegetable  life,  has  enabled  us  to  comprehend 

oftihe  more  complex  structures  of  the  higher 

(>lants.\ 

iaaco    How  wonderful,  then,  and  how  above  all 
price  is  the  instrument  that  reveals  to  us  a 
;erv connected  view  of  the  entire  ascending  series, 
efroni  the  humble  Palmoglcea,  which  covers  our 
*eanibricks  with  green  in  damp  places,  up  to  the 
ulpighty  oak,  into  whose  century-living,  gnarled 
::e  hiknd  knotted  arms,  are  compressed  more  cells 
:ope»han  there  are  stars  in  heaven". 
iaDcett   On  dead  flies  and  other  insects  that  have 
;  -pted  nfallen  into  the  water,  you  may  have  observed 
:.'  then  growth  resembling  cotton  in  general  appear- 
ance.   But  here,  as  in  some  other  instances, 
jiuppearances  are  deceptive.    This  little  plant 
stats  the  Achlya  prolifera ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it 
fei  assumes  the  functions  of  animal  life,  in  certain 
;io  stages  of  its  development,  we  will  allow  it  to 
detietain  us  a  little  while.    The  roots  or  myceli- 
tiniim  of  the  plant  ramify  in  all  directions  through 
Dithe  fly's  body,  and  send  up,  at  intervals,  many 
tii  long  and  transparent  cells  arranged  in  a  linear 
%  series.    The  terminal  one  of  these  cells  is  more 
rted  b;  club-shaped  than  the  others,  and  contains  a 
-  ia large  number  of  round  cells  or  granules,  which 
peare  ever  enlarging,  and  crowding  more  closely 
;entowiliip  towards  the  free  end  of  the  cell.  Presently 
iii  they  all  burst  through  their  envelope,  and  now 
:  ^begins  their  apparently  animal  existence,  for 
v  they  swim  freely  around  in  the  water,  jostling 
and  crowding  each  other  in  wanton  sport,  turn- 
ing short  round  to  avoid  an  obstruction  in 
re  their  headlong  course,  and  evincing  decided  ap- 
pearances  of  volition.    They,  and  other  zoo- 
i '0,  s  spores,  in  this  period  of  development,  have 
ffasbeen  described  as  animals,  but  we  will  wait  a 
,  pi  little,  until  these  motile  plant  cells  become  still — 
1  until  their    wild  oats   are  sown,  and  their 
$  brief  dance  is  over — and  we  may  then  observe 
ration,  one  side  of  each  cell  gradually  elongated  in  a 
line — cell  is  added  to  cell,  and  finally  a  struc- 
■t,  ture  is  completed  resembling  the  parent  plant. 

We  may  now  comprehend  how  impossible  it 
-  is  to  draw  the  line  between  animals  and  vegeta- 
jpr0(j^  bles,  in  some  stages  of  their  development,  for 
l-irion  of  Many  of  these  h'umble  cryptogams  move  about 
.iir]3  are  in  their  native  element,  with  as  much  agility 
easilj  and  evidence  of  volition  as  characterize  those 

undoubtedly  animal. 
;  ,ri!yj     Only  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  has  it 
w  been  possible  to  become  really  familiar  with 


the  varied  contents  of  the  vegetable  cells,  and 
to  actually  see  how  nature's  unerring  chemis- 
try— whose  laws  permit  no  adulteration — packs 
away  in  her  microscopic  phials  and  boxes,  all  her 
organic  products.  It  distinguishes  the  common 
Circuma  arrowroot  from  the  royal  Maranta — 
it  shows  us  the  fragrant  oil  that  swims  on  our 
cup  of  coffee  for  breakfast,  inhabiting  its  ap- 
propriate cell  in  the  berry — it  reveals  to  us  the 
nature  of  those  little  flinty  spots  in  pears, 
which  are  deposits  on  the  interior  of  certain 
cells  of  a  hard  substance  known  as  sclerogen — 
and  which  we  never  find  in  apples.  In  the 
rhubarb,  in  the  cuticle  of  the  onion,  and  of  the 
Deutzia — and  in  certain  cells  in  most  gramina- 
ceous plants,  it  displays  beautiful  crystals  of 
many  forms  and  kinds,  especially  if  tinted  with 
more  than  prismatic  elegance  by  the  polarizing 
microscope.  So  abundant  are  these  crystalline 
deposits  in  some  of  the  cactus  tribes,  especially 
when  they  become  old,  that  their  tissues  are 
quite  brittle.  A  specimen  of  cactus  senilis, 
said  to  be  one  thousand  years  old,  was  recently 
brought  on  from  South  America,  to  be  depo- 
sited in  Kew  Garden,  and  it  was  so  brittle  they 
had  to  pack  it  in  cotton  during  the  transporta- 
tion to  preserve  its  antique  jewelry. 

To  the  lovers  of  natural  history,  the  micro- 
scope opens  a  world  of  inexhaustible  wonder 
and  instruction.  The  tendency  given  to  studies 
of  this  character,  now  that  improved  means  are 
accessible,  is  to  base  all  classification  on  struc- 
ture and  development.  Old  systems  of  arrang- 
ing animals  in  groups  having  certain  apparent 
resemblances,  have  tumbled  to  pieces  when  the 
penetrating  eye  of  ♦the  microscope  has  turned 
its  full  light  upon  them. 

The  great  fact,  developed  in  the  study  of 
embryology,  that  all  beings  begin  life  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  all  start  from  a  single 
cell — developing  in  many  directions — and  ag- 
gregating other  cells  into  its  form,  as  the  gift 
of  life  to  it  progressively  determines  the  final 
being,  is  a  demonstration,  and  is  one  of  the 
grandest  results  of  microscopic  science. 

In  embryology,  the  studies  of  Professor 
Agassiz — that  greatest  living,  philospphical 
naturalist — he  who  has  measured  the  Alps,  and 
hung  their  Glaciers  in  his  balance — have  thrown 
a  light  over  the  true  classification  of  animals, 
that  promises,  finally,  to  bring  all  the  innumera- 
ble species  into  groups,  allied  by  analogous 
structure  and  development. 

Let  us  point  our  microscope  around,  a  little  in 
this  department;  it  may  be,  we  shall  find  some- 
thing to  interest  us.  Where  "  Gordians,  and 
Stentors,  and  Hydras  dire,"  remorselessly  de- 
vour all  that  can  be  captured  by  their  frightful 
tentacula,  or  draw  into  their  voracious  mouths 
by  rows  of  whirling  cilia,  whole  generations  of 
living  beings,  we  have  forced  on  us  the  fact, 
that  wars  and  fightings,  and  assaults  and  cap- 
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tures,  blood-shed  and  the  destruction  of  life, 
are  the  chief  pastimes  of  all  God's  animals, 
man  included,  and  this  law  seems  to  be  perpet- 
uated, even  down  into  this  Pagan-Christian 
nineteenth  century. 

In  the  structure  of  our  common  polyp,  the 
Hydra,  of  our  streams,  our  lenses,  untold  a 
structure  which  has  charmed  and  astonished  all 
observers.  On  first  placing  this  animal  in  our 
compressorium,  he  appears  overcome  with  diffi- 
dence, and  looks  not  unlike  those  comical  gum 
faces,  for  sale  sometimes  on  Chestnut  street. 
But  as  he  becomes  a  little  familiar  with  his 
glass  prison,  his  several  features  of  interest 
begin  to  appear.  Slowly,  and  with  much  cau- 
tion, his  tentacula  are  thrust  ou^ — five  or  six  in 
number — his  body  elongating  to  a  surprising 
length  at  the  same  time,  until  he  has  expanded 
as  far  as  his  elastic  skin  will  permit,  when  he 
slowly  flourishes  his  arms  with  cautious  dig- 
nity, apparently  conscious  of  their  terrible 
power.  If  now  its  prey  should  venture  near 
these  tentacula,  it  is  instantly  seized  and  hurled 
into  the  gaping  mouth  below.  The  entire  body, 
is  one  digestive  sack,  which  I  have  seen  the 
animal  turn  inside  out,  without  suffering  any 
apparent  inconvenience.  The  arms  of  the 
Hydra,  are  thickly  studded  with  large  cells — 
many  hundreds  in  number,  in  which  cells,  are 
coiled  up  elastic,  and  very  long  filaments,  car- 
rying on  their  free  ends  exceedingly  sharp 
darts,  which  are  hurled  in  a  terrific  broadside 
at  its  prey  when  it  approaches,  and  after  his 
balls  are  fired  once,  he  gathers  them  all  back 
again  for  future  use.  It  has  been  supposed, 
that  galvanism,  or  electricity,  or  formic  acid, 
had  some  agency  in  propelling  these  darts;  but 
in  the  absence  of  demonstration,  we  will  be  as 
near  the  truth,  perhaps,  if  we  ascribe  it  to — 
Greek-fire.  / 

But,  in  a  realm  where  every  drop  of  water  is 
an  ocean  swarming  with  intensest  life,  and 
where  every  clod  is  but  the  debris  of  millions 
who  have  passed  along  in  life's  changing  pano- 
rama, to  make  room  for  the  millions  yet  coming 
in  the  future — it  must  be  evident  that  our 
sketch ^can  be  only  exceedingly  superficial ; 
the  object  had  in  view  is,  merely  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  to  illustrate,  very 
briefly,  the  claim  which  the  microscope  has  to 
our  favorable  consideration. 

In  concluding  the  subject,  then,  I  would  re- 
commend the  microscope  to  you,  as  a  social 
instrument.  We  can  employ  it  in  our  parlors 
and  by  our  firesides,  where  it  will  bind  in  ties 
of  mutual  interest  and  affection,  the  members 
of  our  households.  Here  may  it  become  our 
companion  in  social  gladness,  or  our  attached 
friend,  when  the  east  wind  of  life  heightens 
our  appreciation  of  a  home  and  its  sympathising 
inhabitants.  The  members  of  our  religious 
society  are  debarred  many  of  the  amusements 


which  occupy  the  time  of  others — and  d<| 
less  there  is  wisdom  in  the  prohibition.  II 
we  substituted  anything  in  compensation  al 
equivalent?    Is  it  enough  to  offer  books! 
sermons,  the  immature  thoughts  of  others,  I 
young  expanding  mind,  and  hope  it  maj| 
satisfied  ?    Would  it  not  be  wiser,  and  a  n| 
noble  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  yol 
people  an  instrument  with  which  they 
imbue  their  own  minds  with  a  love  of  til 
great  mother  Nature,  so  that  they  will  be  I 
duced  to  go  out  into  her  enchanting  ki 
doms,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  to  h 
with  their  own  ears,  the  grand  old  anth 
going  up  from  every  blade  of  grass,  and  mse 
and  living  thing,  in  the  universe  ?  If  we  wo 
keep  our  young  people  innocent  and  pure 
thought,  if    we  would   have   them  poss 
enough  of  moral  courage  to  scorn  the  degradi 
pursuits    and  .temptations    of  fashional] 
life,   their  whole  beings  must  be  so  fill 
with  knowledge — not   instruction — that  tl 
can  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  feet  of  th\ 
own  souls,  and  feel,  that  within  their  o\ 
minds,  are  sources  of  inexhaustible  delig 
and  instruction. 

Is  it  not  fearful  to  realize  the  wasted  tim 
the  minutes  and  half  hours  that  glide  aw 
from  us,  and  we  take  no  note  of  their  depa 
ture  ?  To  fill  up  most  profitably  these  brok< 
fragments  of  time,  and  to  furnish  the  minds 
our  young  people  with  ideas  of  imperishab 
delight,  as  well  as  to  counteract  the  suicid 
tendency  of  modern  scholastic  pursuits,  I  woui 
recommend  the  educational  use  of  the  micr 
scope  in  our  families;  and  if  those  charge 
with  the  instruction  of  our  youth,  or  even,  tb 
maturer  moralists  in  our  Society,  appreciate- 
this  subject  according  to  its  importance,  the) 
would  it  become  a  minister  of  enjoyment,  an 
a  teacher  of  instruction  in  every  household. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "MY  MOTHER'S  MEETINGS, 
(Continued  from  page  731.) 
MEETING  THE  SECOND. 

HEALTH. — FOOD. — NURSING. 


I  am  very  glad,  to  welcome  you,  this 
afternoon,  and  I  hope  you  are  all  quite  well 
I  had  greatly  wished  we  could  have  been 
able  to  have  done  better  in  coming  togethei 
more  regularly  weekly,  for  I  have  been  im- 
patiently longing,  something  like  a  child  in 
anticipation  of  its  holiday  or  some  nice  treat, 
for  our  pleasant  little  meetings  to  begin  in  [J] 
earnest,  which  have  been  so  interrupted  and  ' 
prevented  by,  first  of  all,  the  haying- time ; 
then  I  was  from  home;  and  afterwards  the 
very  lingering  harvest  interfered  with  our 
getting  regularly  together.  I  have  a  good  deal 
to  occupy  me  at  home,  so  that  generally  I  have 
not  opportunity  for  seeing  as  much  of  my 
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ighbors  separately  as  I  should  wish  ;  and  it 
p  for  this  reason  that  I  have  thought  I  should 
j:e  a  fixed  time  for  our  meeting  socially  once 
jreek,  and  I  do  hope  we  may  thus  all  be  help- 
l  one  to  another. 

r  When  we  want  something  that  we  are  very 
•"  uiaJ/^rous  °^  some^ules  a  week  looks  a  very  long 
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tie  to  wait ;  but  one  day  very  quickly  follows 
other,  and  weeks  and  months  as  rapidly,  till 
rj^;tj  j  little  span  of  life  will  be  run  out.    And  as 
»ne  of  us  knows  how  soon  the  last  hour  may 
rive  to  any  of  us,  I  have 'been  led  a  little  to 
ink  it  may  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  consider, 
rhaps  more  seriously  than  any  of  us  are  wont 
do,  what  trace  each  week  leaves  behind  in 
\r  daily  walk,  and  in  our  acts  one  towards  an- 
ther ; — of  kindness  shown  ;  of  doing  to  others 
jiat  we  would  like  they  should  do  to  us,; — 
Id  also  to  reflect  how  far  we  have  endeavored 
J  improve  each  day,  as  it  has  been  given  to  us 
jr  a  good  Providence".    I  regret  having  seen 
J  few  of  you  of  late,  partly  from  illness  in  some 
Jmilies,  partly  from  little  hindering  things  in 
fhers,  and  I  therefore  know  but  little  of  what 
ay  have  been  the  experience  of  each  of  you ; 
:  hile  I  hope  you  may  all  have  known  some 
)urs  of  happiness  and  improvement.  Since 
st  we  met,  some  may  have  had  difficulties  to 
intend  with,  or  even,  hidden  sorrows,  known 
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^Jily  to  your  own  hearts  ;  and  it  is  with  such — 
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lose  of  sorrowful  hearts  from  whatever  cause 
-that  I  most  of  all  wish  to  sympathize. 
But,  dear  friends,  let  none  of  you  be  too 
uch  cast  down  in  heart.    There  is  one  AJ1- 
eing  Eye,  who  beholds  us  just  as  we  are,  and 
lows  all  our  trials  and  conflicts.    I  want  to 
i  ir| k$er  you  if  I  can,  and  to  encourage  you  to 
^  ring  all  your  troubles,  all  your  trials,— the 
i[j-ials  even  of  your  own  wayward  thoughts  and 
"  dings,  which  belong  not  to  that  heavenly 
ingdom  of  peace  and  love  we  are  all  designed 
?r, — I  want  you  with  myself  to    bring  all 
aese  trials,  and  all  the  discouragements  and 
Drrows  arising  from  them,  to  a  pitying  Sa- 
iour,  who  alone  can  availingly  help  and  save 
ay  of  us,  as  we  truly  and  earnestly  seek  for 
is  help  and  guidance  in  our  daily  cares  and 
oings.    Each  night  before  you  lay  your  head 
n  your  lowly  pillow,  do  you  endeavor  to  reflect 
How  have  I  this  day  tried  to  subdue  my 
prong  propensities  ?    In  what  have  I  failed  to 
jiccomplish  my  many  duties,  to  my  husband,  to 
ny  children,  to  all  around  me, — which  are  all 
luties  to  my  Maker  ?"    And  is  it  your  closing 
>rayer.  and  more  often  than  the  closing  day,  for 
ibility  to  come  to  your  Heavenly  Father  just 
in  faith  and  lowliness  of  heart  ? 


poor  in  the  world's  goods,  but  rich  in  faith  and 
love  to  God,  whom  kings  and  priests  might 
envy.  Do  you  know  that  beautiful  and  en- 
couraging hymn  ? 

"  Sometimes  a  light  surprises 

The  Christian  while  he  sings  ; 
It  is  the  Lord  who  rises 

With  healing  in  his  wings  ; 
When  comforts  are  declining, 

He  grants  the  soul  again, 
A  season  of  clear  shining, 

To  cheer  it  after  rain. 

"  In  holy  contemplation 

We  sweetly  then  pursue 
The  theme  of  God's  salvation, 

And  find  it  ever  new ; 
Set  free  from  present  sorrow, 

We  cheerfully  can  say, 
E'en  letth'  unknown  to-morrow 

Bring  with  it  what  it  may. 

"  It  can  bring  with  it  nothing 

But  He  will  hear  us  through  ; 
Who  gives  the  lilies  clothing, 

Will  clothe  his  people  too  ; 
Beneath  the  spreading  heavens, 

No  creature  but  is  fed  ; 
And  He  who  feeds  the  ravens, 

Will  give  his  children  bread. 

11  Tho'  vine  nor  fig-tree  neither 
Their  wonted  fruit  shall  bear, 
Though  all  the  field  should  wither, 

Nor  flocks  nor  herds  be  there  : 
Yet  God  the  same  abiding, 

His  praise  shall  tune  my  voice  ; 
For,  while  in  him  confiding, 
I  cannot  but  rejoice." 
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Feeling  ourselves  to  be  poor  and  miserable,  and 
destitute  of  all  that  is  good,  are  we  on  the  con- 
stant watch  in  prayer  to  Him  who  has  prom- 
ised never  to  forsake  those  who  earnestly  seek 
Him  ?    Oh,  I  have  read  of  cottage  Christians, 


I  am  sure  you  all  believe  that  your  individ- 
ual comfort  and  happiness  would  give  me  great 
pleasure.    There  is  one  subject  of  a  plain,  prac- 
tical nature  which  our  comfort  and  welfare  de- 
pend so  much  upon,  that  I  wished  especially  to 
speak  of  it  this  afternoon.    Now,  whatever 
our  circumstances  in  life  may  be,  we  can  none 
of  us  have  full   enjoyment  of  life  without 
health :  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  both  to 
the  rich  man  and  to  the  poor  \  to  the  poor 
very  particularly,  who  have  to  earn  their  daily 
bread,  it  is  all-important  to  do  all  they  can  to 
preserve  so  great  a  blessing.    The  greatest  of 
all  earthly  blessings  is  that  of  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body ;  and  these  are  gifts  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  for  which  we  are  accountable  ; 
they  are  amongst  the  "  talents"  that  are  to  be 
"  occupied,"  that  is,  made  use  of  and  im- 
proved equally  by  the  poor  and  by  the  rich. 
There  was  no  distinction  made  by  our  Great 
Teacher,  nor  is  the  meaning  of  the  one,  the 
two,  or  the  five  talents  confined  to  the  intellect, 
or  being  clever,  for  there  are  very  few  learned 
people ;  but  all  who  are  endowed  with  reason 
have  various  gifts  and  talents  to  occupy  and  to 
improve.    ftow  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
health  is  by  any  means  entirely  .at  our  com- 
mand, or  that  we  can  always  avoid  sickness. 
I  believe  illness  is  often  designed  in  great 
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mercy  to  draw  our  thoughts  and  affections 
back  to  God.  But  my  experience  in  life  has 
convinced  me  that  the  means  of  health  are 
much  more  within  our  own  control  than  many 
think  them  to  be.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a 
plain  simple  diet,  without  any  stimulating  food 
or  drink,  is  by  far  the  most  wholesome  for  all, 
and  conduces  most  to  the  maintaining  of  ro- 
bust health  and  strength.  The  simpler  the 
fare  the  better,  provided  it  is  wholesome,  and 
that  is  certainly  more  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor  than  dainties  are. 

The  injurious  effects  of  unduly  indulging  in 
any  kind  of  fermented  liquor,  ycu  all  know, 
and  I  am  sure  must  deeply  deplore,  though 
possibly  all  are  riot  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
disuse  of  these  drinks  altogether,  would  be  an 
untold  benefit.  I  assure  you,  that  those  who 
have  fully  tried  the  experiment  of  doing  with- 
out them,  one  and  all  testify  that  they  are 
gamers  in  vigor  of  constitution,  in  bodily 
strength  and  endurance,  in  cheerfulness,  in 
temper;  that  they  are  great  gainers  in  pocket, 
and  in  the  happiness  of  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies. If  only  threepence  a- day  was  put  by, 
which  many  a  working  man  thinks  a  very  mod- 
erate allowance  for  beer,  why,  only  reckoning 
the  six  working  days  in  the  week,  there  would 
be  the  sum  of  £3  18s.,  nearly  enough  to  pay 
the  year's  rent  at  once;  and  if  put  in  the 
Penny  Savings'  bank  weekly,  the  interest 
would  make  it  more  than  enough.  But  there 
has  been  so  much  excellently  written  on  the 
great  advantages  of  total  abstinence,  that  I  will 
not  just  now  say  more  about  it,  but  will  return 
to  the  subject  of  eating  as  it  relates  to  health. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  some  observa- 
tions of  an  eminent  doctor.  Notwithstanding 
so  many  thousands  of  lives  are  annually  sacri- 
ficed to  drinking  habits,  he  writes, — "  Where 
one  person  dies  o£  drink,  ten  die  prematurely 
of  too  much  food.  Thousands  eat  themselves 
into  fever,  bowel  disease,  nervousness,  and 
throat  affections.  The  stomach  is  the  reser- 
voir which  supplies  the  w.hole  body.  A  fever, 
an  inflammation,  or  some  other  malady  appears. 
Look  to  the  reservoir.  There  you  will  find 
the  source  of  the  disease.  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  eating  habits  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  of  all  classes.  They  all  take  too  much 
food;  nearly  all  too  much  in  quantity;  some, 
too  nutritious.  Some  persons  seem  to  think  if 
they  eat  coarse  bread  and  ripe  fruits,  any  quan- 
tity is  not  too  much,  and  they  do  not  eat  more 
than  they  want.  Every  man  wants  the  quan- 
tity he  is  in  the  habit  of  eating.  If  he  could 
digest  well  two  pounds  a-day,  but  eats  four 
pounds,  he  icants  the  latter  quantity.  A  man 
wants  a  glass  of  spirits  on  rising,  if  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  taking  it  at  that  time.  The  body 
is  strengthened  only  by  what  it  can  digest ; 
every  ounce  more  than  this  is  mischievous. 


The  large  eater  is  always  hungry.  The  n 
who  takes  just  enough,  suffers  little  from  h\ 
ger."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  doctor 
large  experience.  Now  let  me  say  one  wc 
to  you  in  reference  to  your  children.  T 
deaths  occasioned  by  over  and  injudicious  fe 
ing  of  children  under  two  years  of  age,  j 
fearful.  As  stated  above  by  the  doctor,  wh€ 
one  person  dies  of  drink,  ten  die  of  too  mu 
eating ;  of  these  a  very  large  proportion  a 
babies.  Many  mothers  are  not  aware  of  t 
very  delicate  structure  of  the  infant's  stomacl 
they  do  not  learn  the  lesson  kind  Natu 
teaches  in  so  beautifully  providing  food  of 
thin  and  light  quality  during  the  first  ten 
twelve  months  of  the  baby's  life.  It  is  only  a 
tonishing  that  many  more  do  not  fall  victin 
to  the  hurtful  practice  of  feeding  with  far  tc 
heavy  and  thick  food.  Attention  to  this  moi 
important  part  of  an  infant's  wants  is  ofte 
left  to  the  uninformed  management  of  an  eldt 
child,  the  mother  being  out  at  work — a  satjj^T 
mistake  ;  and  even  if  the  little  one  gets  on  aj: 
parentli/  moderately  well,  very  often  is  th 
foundation  laid  of  some  incurable  disease 
which  may  be  a  drag  upon  it  through  it 
whole  life.  Then  it  is  very  injurious  to  th^ 
health,  to  b#  letting  children  eat  at  any  and  al 
times.  If  a  child  is  cross,  the  mother  wil 
often  give  it  a  bit  of  bread-and  butter  to  satt^ 
isfy  it,  or  some  sweets,  or  anything  she  ma 
happen  to  have.  Nothing  can  be  wTorse ;  i 
makes  it  always  craving  and  fretting  for  some  fed! 
thing  it  does  not  know  what ;  this  is  a  contin 
ual  tease  and  worry  to  the  mother,  who,  in- 
stead  of  saving  herself  trouble  by  such  kind  ot 
indulgence,  brings  untold  trouble  upon  herself 
and  the  poor  child  is  far  the  most  to  be  pitied. 
I  have  said  more  about  eating,  because  it  is 
less  thought  of  and  written  about  than  many 
other  things;  but^it  is  of  greater  importance  to L, 
infants  and  young  children,  both  bodily  and  fat; 
mentally,  than  most  mothers,  either  rich  orpoor,  L 
are  aware  of;  and,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  beL, 
qualified  rightly  and  fully  to  perform  any  of  let: 
our  daily  duties  without  the  enjoyment  and  p 
aid  of  the  great  blessing  of  health,  we  will  Li 
dwell  more  upon  that  subject  by  .reading,  at  ft; 
some  future  time,  with  your  leave,  a  very  nice 
little  book  I  have  met  with,  called  11  The 
Cheap  Doctor,  A  Word  about  Fresh  Air." 

There  is  also  so  much  in  the  art  of  nursing,  . 
which  is  very  important  for  every  female  to  ^' 
know,  especially  for  wrves  and  mothers,  that, 
if  you  would  like,  when  we  meet  again  next 
week,  I  will  tell  you  something  about  a  lady, 
Florence  Nightingale,  whose  name  most  likely 
some  of  you  have  heard.  Though  a  lady  of 
property  and  position  in  society,  she  went  out 
to  the  Crimea  at  the  time  of  the  dreadful  war, 
from  a  strong  desire  to  benefit  her  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  nurse  the  poor  siok  and 
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miunded  soldiers.  She  has  written  a  book 
]{\ed  "  Notes  on  Nursing  ;  for  the  laboring 
rlsses/'  which  I  should  also  like  you  some 
Jae  to  hear.  We  will  close  this  afternoon  by 
1  iding  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
eepording  to  Matthew. 


THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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HE  STIRRED  MY  NEST. 
BY  MARY  D.  JAMES. 


M  30.  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  m  at,  fluttered  over  her  young 
■■  *  sadeth  abroad  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  &c, 

she  ma  leut.  xxxii.  n,  12. 

;  ilmly  reposing  in  my  downy  nest, 
me  ad  forgotten  earth  is  not  my  rest, — 
til,  disturbed,  I  saw  a  gracious  hand 
int  upward  to  a  brighter,  happier  land. 

stirred  my  nest,— then,  fluttering  o'er  my  head, 
aw  bis  radiant  wings  benignly  spread, 
bear  me  up,  from  earthly  scenes,  on  high 
purer  regions  and  a  cloudless  sky. 
was  hard  to  find  no  foothold  'neath  the  sun, 
t  soon  I  found  my  life  of  bliss  begun  I 
world  of  unseen  joys,  untold  delight, 
d  vealed  its  glories  to  my  raptured  sight. 

broken  nest  forsaken, — on  those  wings 
borne,  my  spirit  mounts,  and  sweetly  sings; 
my  ofletorious  over  all  her  foes  she  soars, 

id  glorious  unknown  realms  of  light  explores. 

ad  slept  on,  nor  ever  felt  or  known 
e  perfect  bliss  of  loving  God  alone,— 
being  borne  upon  his  wings  on  high, 
,d  he  not  taught  me  thus  to  rise  and  fly. 
,d  not  my  nest  been  slirred,  and  sorrows  deep, 
id  grief  and  pain  disturbed  my  carnal  sleep, 
lad  not  known  this  pure,  heartfelt  delight, 
'was  love,  unbounded  love,  that  forced  my  flight ! 

now  a  wide  expanse,  boundless,  sublime, 
Stretches  before  my  sight,  and  earth  and  time 
em  but  a  point,  a  bubble  on  the  stream, 
While  on  my  soul  celestial  glories  beam. 

jijyof  erwhelmed  with  wondering  joy,  and  filled  with 
,Dtoot  praise 

'  jr  I  now  exult  in  grateful,  ceaseless  lays 

1  >  Him  whose  love  amazing  stooped  to  me, 
^\  And  stirred  my  nest,  and,  set  my  spirit  free. 


ITEMS. 

California  Wool. — In  1857  the  whole  amount  of 
wool  shipped  from  California  was  fifty- five  bales  of 
common  coarse  wool,  worth  6,  8,  or  10  cents  per 
pound.  This  year — only  six  years  from  that  time — 
our  clip  will  be  over  fifty  thousand  bales,  worth 
from  25  to  30  cents  per  pound. —  California  Farmer. 

The  Japanese  Ambassadors  have  published  at 
Yedo  their  impressions  of  America  and  Europe. 
They  say  :  "  Of  French  women,  some  are  very  hand- 
some— for  example,  the  Empress.  They  are,  how- 
ever, in  general,  less  so  than  in  America.  Their 
noses  are  sometimes  higher  than  those  of  the  men. 
They  walk  like  men,  taking  long  steps  ;  look  men  in 
the  face,  and  laugh  a  great  deal,  sometimes  very 
loud.  In  order  to  make  themselves  look  taller, 
they  make  their  bonnets  stick  up  above  their  heads. 
Even  the  modest  women  dance  a  great  deal.  They 
hook  on  to  the  arms  of  the  men,  and  there  are  days 
when  every  man  has  a  woman  hanging  on  to  bis 
arm.  Are  they  their  own  wives  ?  We  think  so. 
In  general,  the  woman  enjoy  great  liberty.  What 
we  say  of  the  women  of  France  applies  to  those  of 
all  Europe.  The  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Dutch,  are  inferior  to  the  French.  We  will  not 
speak  of  their  costume.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand it ;  in  the  evenings  it  is  not  always  decent. 
The  men  are  stiff,  and  a  little  proud  or  rough.  The 
shopkeepers  are  haughty,  and  saluted  us  only  in 
very  middling  degree.  They  did  not  like  us  to 
derange  the  articles  in  their  shops  much,  and 
doubtless  reckoned  on  our  buying  a  great  deal  from 
them.  We  were  extremely  disgusted  at  Paris  and 
elsewhere  to  see  beef  and  mutton,  still  bloody,  ex- 
posed in  the  most  public  shops.  To  eat  beef  is  often 
medicinally  useful,  but  why  present  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  ?  It  was  truly  shocking  to  several  of 
our  party.  The  dress  of  the  men  appears  at  first 
sight  ridiculous  and  curtailed  ;  however,  it  must  be 
convenient  andteconornical.  In  Paris,  as  in  London, 
every  one  walks  very  fast,  as  with  us  when  there  is 
a  fire.  Their  houses  are  so  high  that  they  must 
fall  on  the  first  earthquake." — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Cheap  Periodicals. — According  to  recent  in- 
vestigation made  by  W.  Chambers  into  the  charac- 
ter and  circulation  of  the  cheap  periodicals  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  appears  that  the  weekly  sale  of 
a  strictly  improving  tendency  is  8,043,500  ;  of  works 
of  an  exciting  nature,  but  not  positively  immoral, 
1,500,000  ;  and  of  works  of  an  immoral  tendency 
under  80,000. — Atheneum. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and'Meal. — The  market  is  inactive,  a  hun- 
dred barrels  of  choice  superfine  at  $6  50,  and  $7  50 
a  7  62  for  extra  family.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers 
and  bakers  at  $6  25  to  7  "75  for  good  superfine  and 
extra  brands ;  and  $9  00  a  10  50  for  fancy,  as  in 
quality.  Rye  Flour  is  scarce,  and  commands  $6  60. 
In  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — There  is  little  demand  for  Wheat.  Sales 
of  6000  bus.  red  at  $1  70  a  1  75  per  bushel.  White 
at  $1  95  a  2  00.  Rye  commands  $1  41.  Corn- 
holders  are  asking  $1  10  a  1  11  for  dry  yellow. 
Last  sales  of  white  at  $1  10.  Oats  are  steady  at  87 
a  86c,  weight.  Barley  ranges  at  from  $1  35  to  1  60. 
Last  sale  of  Barley  Malt  at  $1  68  a  1  70. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  ranges  from  $8  50  to  8  75  per 
64  lbs.  Timothy  is  firm  at  $3  per  bushel.  *  Flax- 
seed is  worth  $3  20  a  3  26. 
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WM.  HEACOCK,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
West  Side,  Philadelphia.  Constantly  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  Funerals  furnished  on  the  most  accommo- 
dating terms.  Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Lots,  Half  Lots,  and  Single  Graves,  in  all 
the  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale. 
5th  mo.  1863—1  yr. 

MARRIAGE   CERTIFICATES,  VISITING  AND 
Wedding  Cards  written  by  Thos.  W.  Moore, 
Penman,  at  Crittenden's  Philadelphia  Commercial 
College,  N.  E.  corner  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
3d  mo.  14th,  1863— ly. 

OR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  SEVERAL 
sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"    11    volumes  in 

each  set,  newly  bound     $7.50 

A  few  copies  Job  Scott's  work,  2  vols   3.50 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each  t  *  25 

Also,  Journal  of  John  Comly   1.50 

CHARLES  &  EMMOR  COMLY, 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— t.  f.  Byberry. 

HOMER  EACHUS,  COLLECTOR,  No.  2025  Wood 
Street,  Philadelphia.     Difficult  Claims  ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered  Real  Estate  of  the  value  of  $15,000 
as  security  for  fidelity  in  making  remittances  of  pro- 
ceeds.   Reference  is  made  by  permission  to 
William  P.  Walter,  1233  Market  Street,  Philada. 
J.  J.  Kersey,  1920  Green  Street.  " 
Thomas  H.  Speakman,  Attorney,  26 N. 7th  St.,  " 
Dr.  A.  Langdon  Elwyn,  1422  Walnut  Street,  " 
Andrews,  Colby  &  Thompson,  Attorneys,  37  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Correspondent  in  New  York. 
H.  Y.  CUMMINGS,  Attorney,  34  Wall  St. 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— 3mos. 

A VALUABLE  STORE  STAND  FOR  RENT,  With 
a  commodious  dwelling  and  garden  attached, 
together  with  a  coal  yard,  in  the  village  of  Tullytown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  it  is  situated  about  200  yards 
from  the  depot  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Rail- 
road, and  on  the  Turnpike  from  Bristol  to  Trenton. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  or  address  the  subscriber 
in  Penn's  Manor,  Falls  Township,  Morrisville,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
to  commence  business,  aa  the  store  could  be  had 
separately  if  desired,  and  rent  moderate. 

MARK  WRIGHT. 
Morrisville  P.  O.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa, 

Istmo.  23,  1864. 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
This  Institution,  located  in  a  beautiful  section  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  south  of 
Coatesville,  on  the  P.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  spring 
and  summer  term  on  the  29th  of  Second  month  next. 
The  range  of  study  embraces  the  branches  essential 
to  a  complete  education.  The  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge.  The 
school  is  supplied  with  a  fine  assortment  of  Philoso- 
phical, Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  to 
illustrate  the  lectures  upon  Natural  Sciences, 

TERMS,  $60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Fur- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
,  Principal  RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr. 

Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  mo.  16,  1864.— 2mos. 


STEPHEN  COX  &  CO.,  GENERAL  COMMISSI* 
Merchant,  for  the  sale  of  Flour,  Grain,  S«e 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruit,  a 
all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  No.  236  N.  Wharv 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOULD  REFER  WITH  PERMISSION  TO 
Wm.  Neal,  Philadelphia.  Peter  Sherman,  Philadelphia. 

Isaac  Jeans  &  Co.,  "  Sharpless  &  Siter,  " 

Droxel  &  Co.,  Bankers,    "  George  Quimby,  New  York 

Budd  &  Comly,  "  Ward  k  Brother,  Rochester,  N 

Geo.  Keck,'  «         Dare,  Sproston  &  Co.,  Baltimc 

4m  25  '63— ly 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAYLORS,  H 
561  Arch  St.,  Have  on  hand  a  good  assortment 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  s 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  got 
style  and  at  moderate  prices. 

Particuliar  attention  given  to  making  Friend 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 


TNSTEAD  OF  A  STOVE-CLOTH,  USE  THE  PAr. 
JL    ent  Stove-Plate  Lifter,  for  taking  off  or  puttii^ 
on  Stove-plate,  Pots,  Skillets,  Crucibles,  etc., 
For  sale  at  TRUMAN  &  SHAW'S 

No.  835  (Eight  Thirty- five)  Market  St.,  below  9th. 


VTARDSTICKS  OF  FIVE   PATTERNS,  AND 
X    variety  of  Rules  and  Tape  Measures,  for  sale  t 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW'S, 
No.  835  (Eight  Thirty-five)  Market  st.,  below  Sth. 
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LEAD  PENCILS,  CARPENTERS'  PENCILS,  RE 
an  d  White  Pencils,  Chalk  Crayons,  prepare 
Chalk,  Steel  Pens,  and  Pen-holders,  for  sale  at 
TRUMAN  &  SHAW'S, 
No.  835  (Eight  tMrty-five)  Market  st.  below  9th. 


HORSE  CARDS,  CURRY  AND  MANE  COMBSjof 
Horse   Phlemes,  Farriers'  Knives,  Hitchinj 
Hooks  and  Chains,  R  pe  Halters  and  Halter  Hook 
and  Chains,  for  sale  b        TRUMAN  &  SHAW, 
No.  835  (Eight  thirt;  -five)  Market  st.,  below  9th. 
5mo.  3,  1863— ly? 
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COFFEE  AND  COAL  OIL  LAMPS.     A  superk* 
article  of  Coffee  at  20  and  25  cents  per  pound 
Also,  Coal  Oil  Lamps,  to  burn  without  chimneys^ 
for  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  the  Agency,  No.  12j 
North  Fourth  Street. 

1st  mo.  2d,  1864.           GEORGE  CHANDLER. 
 -toei 

TRY  MARSHALL'S  PINE  TREE  TAR  DROPS f 
for    the  alleviation  of  Asthma,  Bronchitilr 
Coughs,  Colds,  Tickling  or  Soreness  of  the  Throatfeuu 
They  are  quite  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  very  effec^ 
tual.    Neatly  put  up  in  Sliding  Cases,  convenient 
for  the  pocket,  and  sold  at  15  and  25  cents  per  Bo* 
by  the  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  generally. 


FOR  SALE.— At  Clarksboro'  Gloucester  co.,  N.  Jtolito' 
a  valuable  farm  of  80  acres  with  good  build-  nd 
ings,  meadow,  stream  of  water,  timber,  &c,  situated  ^ 
on  the  Gloucester  and  Salem  Turnpike,  five  mileil 
bolow  Woodbury. 

For  particulars  enquire  of  William  Haines,  "  Ce-'p> 
dar  Lawn  Farm,"  near  Clarksboro,  or  of 

THQS.  P.  MARSHALL,  j^ai 

llmo.  28,  18G3— tf. 
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ginning  have  become  a  numerous  people.  The 
simplicity,  industry,  and  frugal  economy  re- 
quisite in  new  settlements,  are  in  some  degree 
congenial  with  the  views  and  habits  into  which 
the  principles  of  Friends  would  practically 
lead.  Whatever  were  the  trials  and  privations 
of  the  Friends  who  first  settled  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  they  appear  to  have  prosper- 
ed in  the  maintenance  of  their  religious  prin- 
ciples; in  the  formation  of  civil  or  political 
communities,  and  in  obtaining  the  means  of 
furnishing  their  descendants  with  "  goodly 
heritages."  Many  individuals  by  prudent  fore- 
sight, and  industrious  management,  with  other 
circumstances  concurring,  laid  a  foundation  for 
their  offspring  to  realize  important  stations, 
both  in  the  religious  and  civil  community,  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  reached.  This 
no  doubt  is  the  origin  of  the  wealth  of  many 
families,  whose  descendants  at  present  plume 
themselves  on  their  distinction.  A  review  of 
the  progress  of  these  first  settlers,  is  gratifying 
to  humanity.  The  practical  operation  of  pious 
and  virtuous  principles,  produced  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  happiness,  perhaps  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  nations. 

Thomas  Clarkson,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  life 
of  William  Penn,*  in  adverting  to  this  subject, 
says  :  "  It  has  been  supposed  that  during  the 
seventy  years  while  William  Penn's  principles 
prevailed,  or  the  Quakers  had  the  principal 
share  in  the  government,  there  was  no  spot  on 

*2  Vol.  page  371. 


5'M      EXTRACTS  FROM  COCKBTJRN'S  REVIEW. 
^  (Concluded  from  page  738.) 

5,     The  testimonies  given  Friends  to  bear  were 
produced  by  the  Divine  Spirit  bringing  forth 
fruits  in  practice,  and  for  the  maintenance 
Oljif  these  "  distinguishing  peculiarities,"  many 
tehii  jay©  Up  their  liberty,  their  estates,  and  even 
heir  lives.    It  is  natural  for  those  who  live 
lifter  the  flesh,  to  deride  and  persecute  those 
rho  are  born  after  the  spirit.    Those  who  turn 
rom  the  ministrations  of  the  spirit,  will  ever 
perjlle  in  danger  of  becoming  enticed  with  the  im- 
of  the  fleshly  nature,  and  seek  for  a  rest, 
Bfle]  hart  of  that  practical  mortification  and  death 
'■(into  self,  which  every  true  Christian,  born  of 
he  spirit,  must  experience.    From  this  simple 
Hew,  we  may  see  the  generation  of  that  spirit 
[if  assumed  orthodoxy,  which  of  latter  years 
as  burst  out  in  the  society  of  Friends,  threat- 
ing  to  lead  captive  the  whole  heritage.  But 
e  tender  care  and  merciful  compassion  of 
sraeFs  unslumbering  shepherd,  has  opened  a 
vay  for  Friends  in  this  country  to  remain 
aithful  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  of  the 
pirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  there  is  no 
loubt  but  the  oppressed  seed  in  England  will, 
n  due  time,  experience  enlargement  from  that 
>ondage  of  assumed  control,  which  for  years 
>ast  has  been  endeavoring  to   make  itself 
trong. 

The  same  causes,  under  the  same  circum- 
tances,  will  produce  the  same  effects.  The 
ociety  of  Friends  in  America,  from  a  small  be- 
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the  globe  where,  number  for  number,  there 
was  so  much  virtue  or  so  much  true  happiness 
as  among  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania;" 
and  that  "  during  this  period  the  latter  country 
exhibited  (setting  aside  the  early  dificulties  of 
a  new  colony)  a  kind  of  little  paradise  upon 
earth." 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  heighten 
the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  Friends,  in 
their  first  settlement  in  this  country.  They 
were  delivered  from  the  vexatious  persecution 
of  their  enemies ;  they  felt  in  a  strange  land 
the  protecting  care  of  a"  gracious  Providence, 
and  by  persevering  industry,  the  wilderness 
became  fruitful  fields  around  them.  They  re- 
joiced in  hope,  and  mingled  sympathies  in 
recollections  of  the  associations  of  their  youth. 
Excluded  from  the  attractions  or  exhibitions  of 
those  occurrences,  continually  arising  on  the 
surface  of  redundant  society,  they  sought  and 
found  an  asylum  and  satisfying  enjoyment  in 
the  exercise  of  heart-felt  devotion,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  practical  righteousness. 

The  second  and  third  generation  advanced 
in  the  progress  of  things,  under  other  trains  of 
circumstances.  They  had  not  felt  the  hand  of 
oppression :  their  views  were  limited  to  what 
they  saw  and  heard  :  without  much  experience 
they  could  follow  in  the  path  opened  for  them, 
hy  the  faithful  labor  of  their  fathers.  Having 
never  seen  any  other  situation  than  the  scenes 
around  them,  they  were  less  conscious  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  those  advantages 
placed  within  their  reach.  The  continual  in- 
crease of  mixed  foreign  population,  bringing 
with  them  their  manners  and  customs,  soon 
made  the  new  world  an  epitome  of  the  old. 

The  rising  youth,  prone  to  imbibe  impres- 
sions and  views  which  lead  to  greatness  and 
affluence,  are  liable  to  yield,  by  a  gradual 
conformity,  to  the  spirit  of  this  world,  which 
fails  not  to  lessen  the  influence  of  devotion, 
and  diminish  the  weight  of  religious  obligation. 
•  A  compromise  between  principle  and  practice, 
may  consist  with  external  observance,  but  will 
uniformly  deaden  the  feeling,  and  disqualify 
for  religious  usefulness.  In  confirmation  of 
this  view,  we  may  refer  to  the  experience  and 
testimony  of  John  Smith  of  Marlborough,  an 
aged  minister,  as  recorded  in  John  Woolman's 
Journal,  page  173.  In  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders,  in  the  year  1764,  under 
great  exercise  of  spirit,  this  valuable  Friend 
observed,  M  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
society  sixty  years,  and  well  remembered  that  in 
those  early  times,  Friends  were  a  plain  lowly 
minded  people ;  and  that  there  was  much  ten- 
derness and  contrition  in  their  meetings.  That 
at  twenty  years  from  that  time,  the  society  in- 
creasing in  wealth,  and  in  some  degree  con- 
forming to  the  fashions  of  the  world,  true 
humility  was  les3  apparent,  and  their  meetings 
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in  general  not  so  lively  and  edifying.  That 
the  end  of  forty  years,  many  of  them  wc' 
were  grown  very  rich ;  that  wearing  of  fi 
costly  garments  and   using  watches  becai 
customary  with  them,  their  sons  and  tht 
daughters ;  and  many  of  the  society  made 
specious   appearance   in   the   world ;  whitl 
marks  of  outward  wealth  and  greatness  appet 
ed  on  some  in  our  meetings  of  ministers  ai 
elders and  as  these  things  became  more  pi 
valent,  so  the  powerful  overshadowings  of  tl 
Holy  Ghost  were  less  manifest  in  the  societ 
That  there  had  been  a  continued  increase 
these  ways  until  now ;  and  that  the  weakne 
which  hath  now  overspread  the  society,  ar 
the  barrenness  manifest  among  us,  is  matttt 
of  much  sorrow."    At  the  same  time  this  vei 
erable  Friend  expressed  a  hope  or  belief  "  thj 
the  Lord  would  bring  back  his  people  froi 
these  things  into  which  they  were  thus  degei 
erated,  but  that  his  faithful  servants  must  fin 
go  through  great  and  heavy  exercises  therein. 

About  this  period,  a  concern  appears  to  hav 
been  raised  in  the  society,  to  check  the  curreijj, 
of  those  causes  producing  deadness  and  decler 
sion.  To  redeem  the  society  from  the  defilt 
ment  of  holding  slaves,  and  to  guard  its  menwia 
bers  against  taking  an  active  part  in  civil  gc 
vernment  supported  by  the  sword,  were  object  y 
of  peculiar  concern.  This  concern  ultimate! 
proved  in  a  good  degree  successful.  The  diffl 
culty  and  troubles  produced  by  the  revolution 
ary  war,  pressed  hard  in  many  instances  on  thu 
society,  and  purged  it  of  some  of  its  lukewarn 
members,  tending  to  settle  others  more  firmb 
on  the  immovable  foundation,  and  perhaps  ii 
some  places  a  revival  of  primitive  simplicity 
integrity,  and  feeling  was  witnessed.  "  Whet 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  abroad  in  tht 
earth,  the  inhabitants  thereof  learn  righteous 
ness." 

There  is  no  doubt  many  estimable  and  pious 
individuals  fulfilled  the  labors  of  their  day  in 
the  bosom  of  this  society,  through  all  the 
of  its  progress,  and  there  are  at  the 
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present  time  many  who  are  running  their  race 
in  faith  and  patience,  united  in  an  exercise  of 
spirit  for  the  more  general  prevalence  of  that 
lnve,  charity,  moderation,  forbearance,  and  con- 
sistent walking,  which  are  the  genuine  charac- 
teristics of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 


"  That  which  is  much  wanting  in  our  reli- 
gious society,  in  order  for  its  growth,  is  an  in- 
dividual travail — a  close  attention  to  individual 
duty.  We  would  thus  experience  much  greater 
fitness  and  qualification  for  collective  service, 
as  well  as  a  much  firmer  individual  standing." 

The  way  of  truth,  increases  in  brightness, 
as  we  walk  faithfully  in  it,  in  humble  submis- 
sion to  its  discoveries. 
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RASH  JUDGMENT. 
BY  THOg.  A'KEMPIS. 


of  (I 

Keep  thy  eye  turned  inwardly  upon  thyself, 
fed  beware  of  judging  the  actions  of  others, 
n  judging  others,  a  man  labors  to  no  purpose, 
ommonly  errs,  and  easily  sins;  but  in  examin- 
ig  and  judging  himself,  he  is  always  wisely 
hd  usefully  employed. 

We  generally  judge  of  persons  and  things 
s  they  either  oppose  or  gratify  our  private 
iews  and  inclinations ;  and,  blinded  by  self 
bve,  are  easily  led  from  the  judgment  of  Truth. 
,  p  God  alone  was  the  pure  object  of  all  our  in- 
dentions and  desires,  we  should  not  be  troubled 
hen  the  truth  of  things  happens  to  be  repug- 
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ant  to  our  own  sentiments ;  but  now,  we  are 
','°  vmontinually  drawn  aside  by  truth  and  peace,  by 
.  ome  partial  inclination  lurking  within,  or  some 
101  pparent  good  or  evil  rising  without. 
e£ei'  Many,  indeed,  secretly  seek  themselves  in 
. 1  |ver  j  thing  they  do,  and  perceive  it  not.  These, 
re!n'  ?hile  the  course  of  things  perfectly  coincides 
aT  vith.  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  their 
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seem  to 


all 


own 

the  blessings  of 


possess 

ieace ;  but  when  their  wishes  are  disappointed 
Le  l(  nd  their  sentiments  opposed,  they  are  imme- 
^en  liately  disturbed  and  become  wretched. 
§  f  From  the  diversity  of  inclinations  and  opin- 


bns  tenaciously  adhered  to,  arise  dissensions 
Jmong  friends  and  countrymen,  nay,  even 
!™  mong  professors  of  a  religious  and  holy  life. 
Dti0!1  It  is  difficult  to  extirpate  that  which  custom 
0DUl  'ias  deeply  rooted  ;  and  no  man  is  willing  to  be 
:WI  sarried  further  than  his  own  inclinations  and 
™  Opinions  lead  him.  If,  however,  thou  adherest 
11  nore  to  thy  own  reason  and  thy  own  will,  than 
^  to  the  meek  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
"^principle  of  all  virtue  within  thee;  thou  wilt 
1D  ™  but  slowly,  if  ever,  receive  the  illuminations  of 
0ll8*;he  Holy  Spirit;  for  God  expects  an  entire  and 
ibsolute  subjection  of  our  wills  to  his ;  and  that 
W  the  flames  of  divine  love  should  infinitely  tran- 
^  jcend  the  sublimest  heights  of  human  reason 
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For  'Friencts'  Intelligencer. 
CHRIST  WITHIN. 


It  is  said  that  "  That  society,  which  does 
QOt  often  recur  to  First  Principles,  will  soon  go 
j,J  to  decay,"  and  believing  as  I  do  in  the  correct 
ness  of  the  sentiment,  I  am  willing  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  the  subject,  and  to  ask  them,  not 
only  to  often  recur  to  the  principles  promulga 
ted  by  their  forefathers,  but  endeavor  experi 
mentally  to  know  the  truth  of  them  for  them 
selves,  for  they  will  ever  remain  to  be  funda- 
mental, and  of  vital  importance,  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Society. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  the  foregoing  re 
marks  from  lately  perusing  an  extract  from  two 
sermons  pleached  in  1654  at  Allhallows,  Lorn 


bard  St.,  London,  by  John  Webster,  and  con- 
tained in  a  work  entitled  "  A  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  people  called  Quakers 
in  Ireland,  from  the  year  1653  to  1700,  com- 
piled at  the  request  of  the  National  Meeting  in 
1751,  by  Thomas  Wright,  of  Cork/'  which  ex- 
tract is  herewith  given  virbatim. 

JST.  Y.  1st  mo.  1864.  C. 
"  It  is  not  holding  forth  the  highest  profes- 
sion of  Christ  in  the  Letter,  that  makes  us  free, 
except  Christ  come  into  the  heart,  and  makes 
us  free  indeed. — The  chief  thing  that  every 
soul  is  to  mind  in  reading  and  hearing,  is  to 
examine  whether  the  same  thing  be  wrought  in 
them.  Whatever  we  find  in  the  Letter,  if  it 
be  not  made  good  in  us,  what  are  the  Words  to 
us  ?  We  must  see  how  Christ  is  crucified  and 
buried  in  us,  and  how  he  is  risen  and  raised 
from  death  in  us  ;  the  chief  thing  I  say  is  to 
look  into  our  own  breasts. — All  generally  that 
hold  forth  a  profession  of  Christ,  they  say  ia 
words,  that  Christ  is  the  Deliverer,  but  that  is 
not  the  thing;  is  he  a  Deliverer  to  thee,  is  that 
glorious  Messiah  promised,  and  the  Deliverer 
with  power  come  into  thy  soul,  hath  he  exalted 
himself  there,  hath  he  made  bare  his  Arm, 
and  been  a  glorious  conqueror  in  thee,  hath 
he  t  aken  to  himself  his  great  power  to  reign  in 
thee,  is  he  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords 
in  thee  ? — Whatever  thou  talkest  of  Christ  and 
his  Miracles ;  if  thou  hast  no  witness,  no  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  them  in  thine  own  heart, 
what  is  all  that  ever  he  did,  and  what  is  all  that 
ever  he  suffered  to  thee  ? — It  may  be  thou  may- 
est  have  a  notion  and  opinion  of  the  things  of 
God,  and  thou  hast  them  by  History  and  by 
Relation  or  Education,  or  example  in  custom, 
or  by  Tradition,  or  because  most  men  have  re- 
ceived them  for  truths ;  but  if  thou  hast  no 
evidence  of  his  Mighty  Miracles,  and  Godlike 
power  in  thy  own  soul,  how  canst  thou  be  a 
witness  that  they  are  the  things  that  thou  hast 
seen  and  heard  ? — For  all  those  outward  things 
are  but  shadows  and  representations,  Figures 
and  Patterns  of  the  Heavenly  things  them- 
selves.— Thou  mayest  have  a  strong  opinion  but 
no  experience  of  them,  viz.,  that  Christ  hath 
freed  and  delivered  thy  soul. — Hast  thou  really 
seen  thyself  in  captivity,  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  ? 
Oh  that  men  were  but  to  come  to  this  condition, 
to  be  sensible  of  their  misery, — Oh  then  what 
mourning,  what  hanging  of  their  Harps  upon 
the  Willows,  and  sitting  by  the  rivers  of  Baby- 
lon, and  crying  out  how  shall  we  sing  the 
Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ? — Till  they  have 
Deliverance  they  cannot  but  mourn,  and  who 
can  deliver  them,  but  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe 
of  Judah.  To  such  a  soul  only  Christ  is  pre- 
cious. Others  may  talk  of  him,  and  make  a 
great  profession  of  him,  but  they  cannot  love 
him,  till  he  be  Immanuel  and  Saviour  in  them. 
Forms  and  Ordinances  cannot  be  the  rest  of  a 
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Christian,  because  they  may  be  used  and  lived 
in,  and  admired  and  prized,  whilst  those  that 
use  them  may  be  carried  away  with  divers 
lusts.  Thus  may  not  one  be  Dipt  and  receive 
Water  Baptism,  and  yet  be  a  sorcerer  ?  Was  not 
Simon  Magus  so  ?  May  not  one  be  at  breaking 
of  bread  with  Christ,  and  yet  be  a  Devil  ?  Yes, 
for  so  was  J udas." 


Some  Remarks  on  the  Religious  Principles  of 
the  People  called  Quakers,  as  to  Wars  and 
Fightings,  hy  William  GROVER. 

It  becomes  those  who  profess  faith  towards 
God,  and  who,  in  obedience  to  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  their  religious  duty,  differ  in  some 
things  from  other  professors,  to  be  willing,  in 
meekness  and  fear,  to  render  a  reason  for  that 
difference.  And  as  there  may  be  many  who 
have  not  been  fully  informed  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  people  called  Quakers,  ever  since 
they  were  a  people,  have  borne  a  testimony 
against  wars  and  Fightings,  it  may  be  accepta- 
ble to  some  serious  inquirers,  to  know  a  little 
what  those  grounds  are. 

1st.  They  believe  that  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  in  an  especial  manner,  depends  upon 
their  living  in  the  fear  of  God ;  walking  io 
obedience  to  the  secret  manifestations  of  Truth 
through  that  divine  principle  of  light  and 
grace  given  to  every  man  to  profit  with ;  for- 
saking every  thing  which  this  divine  principle 
manifests  to  be  evil ;  and  following  after  every 
thing  which  it  manifests  to  be  righteous,  holy, 
and  acceptable  to  God  our  Creator,  our  benefi- 
cent Preserver,  and  final  Judge. 

2nd.  They  believe  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  a  religion  of  universal  love ;  and  that, 
as  the  minds  of  men  are,  through  divine  assist- 
ance, gathered  into  this  love,  they  become 
qualified  to  fulfil  that  injunction  of  Christ 
Jesus,  the  author  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
"  Love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse 
you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you."  They 
believe  that  this  truly  noble  and  happy  state  of 
mind  is  not  attainable  in  our  own  will  and 
time ;  but  that,  as  mankind  yield  to  the  secret 
influences  of  that  divine  principle  of  light  and 
grace  in  the  heart,  alluded  to,  they  are  favored, 
more  and  more,  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over 
self-love,  and  to  witness  an  enlargement  of 
heart,  so  'as  to  desire  the  good  of  all,  and  that 
all  may  be  brought  to  partake  of  that  happiness  j 
which  results  from  the  favor  and  blessing  of  i 
Almighty  God. 

3rd^  They  believe,  that  as  this  divine  love 
has  full  place  in  the  minds  of  any  people,  the 
understanding  becomes  enlightened,  so  as 
clearly  to  see  that  all  contention  is  out  of  the 
Truth,  and  out  of  the  way  of  substantial  hap- 
piness. And  a  desire  accompanies  these,  that 
no  part  of  their  conduct  may  contribute  to  dis- ' 


cord  in  any  shape,  either  between  families,  b 
tween  neighbors,  or  between  nations ;  but  b 
ing  made  sensible  that  the  continuance  there 
interrupts  the  comfort  of  mankind,  they  d 
sire  to  be  preserved  from  doing  any  thing  1 
keep  it  alive ;  and,  consequently,  to  manife 
by  their  conduct,  that  they  believe  it  mo 
consistent  for  the  professed  followers  of  Chri 
to  take  no  active  part  in  war;  because  wa  iT 
brings  grievous  calamity  upon  the  earth,  d<  m 
stroys  the  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures,  an  im 
tends  to  cherish  that  spirit  of  animosity  an  ^u 
confusion  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  gosp€  n:>A 
of  peace. 

4th.    They  believe   that  passage  of  th 
Sacred  Writings  to  be  particularly  encouraginj  *™ 
to  those  who  profess  faith  in  God,  and  in  hi 
divine  providence  and  protection  :  "  As  th.  ^ 
mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  tlugfa 
Lord  is  round  about  his  people,  from  hence<  ^ 
forth  even  for  ever;"  and  that  the  strongest fy| 
bulwark  to  any  nation,  is  the  favor  and  protect 
tion  of  Him,  who  can  save  with  equal  ease  ifl  ^ 
times  of  great  perplexity,  as  in  seasons  of  lesgj^ 
outward  difficulty. 

5th.  They  believe  that  the  way  to  obtain 
this  favor  and  protection,  is  to  walk  faitlifulljj^ 
before  Him  ;  reverently  depending  upon  Him, 
and  in  all  things  desiring  that  his  will  may  be 
the  rule  and  government  of  our  lives.  And 
they  believe  that,  for  a  nation  so  walking  and 
so  depending,  there  is  greater  safety  in  this 
trust  in  the  divine  arm  of  power,  than  in  the 
strength  of  armies ;  and  that  it  is  beautifully 
consistent  for  those  in  any  nation  who  are  thus 
convinced  and  thus  believing,  to  endeavor,  in 
humility  and  reverence,  to  cast  their  care  upon  "Q 
Him,  desiring  to  be  resigned  to  every  dispen-  ^ 
sation  of  his  providence;  and  that,  whatever^ 
happens,  they  may  be  found  clear  in  his  sight  $ 
of  having  contributed  to  the  distress,  the  un-  ^ 
speakable  distress  and  bloodshed  of  their  fel-  Jot 
low-creatures. 
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SELF-CULTURE . 
(Continued  from  page  748.) 

Self-culture,  I  am  aware,  is  a  topic  too  ex- 
tensive for  a  single  discourse,  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  present  but  a  few  views  which  seem  to 
me  most  important.  My  aim  will  be,  to  give 
first  the  Idea  of  self-culture,  next  its  Means, 
and  then  to  consider  some  objections  to  the  5 
ing  views  which  I  am  now  to  lay  before 


Vt 


leadi 
you. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion,  let  rre 
offer  one  remark.  Self-culture  is  something 
possible.  It  is  not  a  dream.  It  has  founda- 
tions in  our  nature.  Without  this  conviction, 
the  speaker  will  but  declaim,  and  the  hearer 
listen  without  profit.  There  are  two  powers  of 
the  human  soul  which  make  self- culture  possi- 
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,,tVle,  the  self  searching  and  the  self-forming 
ti   ower.    We  have  first  the  faculty  of  turn- 
I,  ?  ig  the  mind  on  itself  3  of  recalling  its  past, 
VQ  J  ad  watching  its  present  operations ;  of  learn- 
BaijJ  ig  its  various  capacities  and  susceptibilities, 
t  %hat  it  can  do  and  bear,  what  it  can  enjoy 
Pl%d  suffer;  and  of  thus  learning  in  general 
^  ri!  hat  our  nature  is,  and  what  it  was  made  for. 
^1  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  we  are  able  to 
1  f  iscern  not  only  what  we  already  are,  but  what 
aQ<lre  may  become,  to  see  in  ourselves  gems 
•  aD(lnd  promises  of  a  growth  to  which  no  bounds 
* °  ^  m  be  set,  to  dart  beyond  what  we  have  actu- 
lly  gained  to  the  idea  of  Perfection  as  the  end 
f  our  fteing.    It  is  by  this  self-comprehend- 
S  ig  power  that  we  are  distinguished  from  the 
1  rutes,  which  give  no  signs  of  looking  into 
'lemselves.    Without  this  there  would  be  no 
Jj  ®  alf- culture,  for  we  should  not  know  the  work 
)  be  done;  and  one  reason  why  self-culture  is 
3D5e8'b  little  proposed  is,  that  so  few  penetrate  into 
F'* 'heir  own  nature.    To  most  men,  their  own 
Spirits  are  shadowy,  Unreal,  compared  with 
ess  rhat  is  outward.    When  they  happen  £0  cast 
glance  inward,  they  see  there  only  a  dark, 
jNj  ague  chaos.  They  distinguish  perhaps  some  vio- 
'p  mt  passion,  which  has  driven  them  to  injurious 
ixcess;  but  their  highest  powers  hardly  attract 
thought;  and  thus  multitudes  live  and  die 
s  truly  strangers  to  themselves,  as  to  countries 
ig  &Dj  f  which  they  have  heard  the  name,  but  which 
uman  foot  has  never  trodden. 
But  self-culture  is  possible,  not  only  because 
pe  can  enter  into  and  search  ourselves.  We 
lave  a  still  nobler  power,  that  of  acting  on, 
ietermining  and  forming  ourselves.    This  is  a 
earful  as  well  as  glorious  endowment,  for  it  is 
he  ground  of  human  responsibility.  We  have 
he  power  not  only  of  tracing  our  powers,  but 
I  guiding  and  impelling  them  y  not  only  of 
patching  our  passions,  but  of  controlling  them; 
lot  only  of  seeing  o.ur  faculties  grow,  but  of 
applying  to  them  means  and  influences  to  aid 
heir  growth.    We  can  say  or  change  the  cur- 
ent  of  thought.    We  can  concentrate  the  in- 
ellect  on  objects  which  we  wish  to  compre- 
lend.    We  can  fix  our  eyes  on  perfection,  and 
nake  almost  everything  speed  us  towards  it. 
This  is  indeed  a  noble  prerogative  of  our  na- 
ure.    Possessing  this,  it  matters  little  what  or 
vhere  we  are  now,  for  we  can  conquer  a  better 
ot,  and  even  be  happier  for  starting  from  the 
owest  point.    Of  all  the  discoveries  which 
men-  need  to  make,  the  most  important,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  that  of  the  sell-forming 
power  treasured  up  in  themselves.    They  little 
rospect  its  intent,  as  little  as  the  savage  appre- 
hends the  energy  which  the  mind  is  created 
bo  exert  on  the  material  world.    It  transcends 
rn  importance  all  our  power  over  outward  na- 
ture.   There  is  more  of  divinity  in  it,  than  in 
the  force  which  impels  the  outward  universe ; 
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and  yet  how  little  do  we  comprehend  it !  How 
it  slumbers  in  most  men  unsuspected,  unused  ! 
This  makes  self-culture  possible,  and  binds  it 
on  us  as  a  solemn  duty. 

I.  I  am  first  to  unfold  the  idea  of  self-cul- 
ture ;  -and  this,  in  its  most  general  form,  may 
easily- be  seized.  To  cultivate  anything,  be  it 
a  plant,  an  animal,  a  mind,  is  to  make  it  grow. 
Growth,  expansion  is  the  end.  Nothing  ad- 
mits culture  but  that  which  has  a  principle  of 
life,  capable  of  being  expanded.  He,  there- 
fore, who  does  what  he  can  to  unfold  all  his 
powers  and  capacities,  especially  his  nobler 
ones,  so  as  to  become  a  well  proportioned,  vig- 
orous, excellent,  happy  being,  practices  self- 
culture. 

This  culture,  of  course,  has  various  branches 
corresponding  to  the  different  capacities  of  hu- 
man nature ;  but  though  various,  they  are  in- 
timately united,  and  make  progress  together. 
The  soul,  which  our  philosophy  divides  into 
various  capacities,  is  still  one  essence,  one  life; 
and  it  exerts  at  the  same  moment,  and  blends 
in  the  same  act,  its  various  energies  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  volition.  Accordingly  in  a  wise 
self-culture  all  the  principles  of  our  nature 
grow  at  once  by  joint  harmonious  action,  just 
as  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  unfolded  together. 
When,  therefore,  you  hear  of  different  branches 
of  self-improvement,  you  will  not  think  of  them 
as  distinct  processes  going  on  independently  of 
each  other,  and  requiring  each  its  own  sepa- 
rate means.  Still  a  distinct  consideration  of 
these  is  needed  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
subject,  and  these  I  shall  proceed  to  unfold. 

First,  self-culture  is  Moral,  a  branch  of  sin- 
gular importance.  When  a  man  looks  into  him- 
self, he  discovers  two  distinct  orders  or  kinds  of 
principles  which  it  behooves  him  especially  to 
comprehend.  He  discovers  desires,  appetites, 
passions  which  terminate  in  himself,  which 
crave  and  seek  his  own  interest,  gratification, 
distinction ;  and  he  discovers  another  principle, 
an  antagonist  to  these,  which  is  Impartial,  Dis- 
interested, Universal,  enjoining  on  him  a  re- 
gard to  the  rights  and  happiness  of  other  be- 
ings, and  laying  on  him  obligations  which  must 
be  discharged,  cost  what  they  may,  or  however 
they  may  clash  with  him  his  particular  pleas- 
ure or  gain.  No  man,  however  narrowed  to 
his  own  interest,  however  hardened  by  selfish- 
ness, can  deny,  that  there  springs  up  within 
him  a  great  idea  in  opposition  to  interest,  the 
idea  of  Duty,  that  an  inward  voice  calls  him 
more  or  less  distinctly  to  revere  and  exercise 
Impartial  Justice  and  Universal  Good- will. 
This  disinterested  principle  in  human  nature 
we  call  sometimes  reason,  sometimes  conscience, 
sometimes  the  moral  sense  or  faculty.  But,  be 
its  name  what  it  may,  it  is  a  real  principle  in 
each  of  us,  and  it  is  the  supremest  power  with- 
in us,  to  be  cultivated  above  all  others,  fo'r  on 
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its  culture  the  right  development  of  all  others 
depends.  The  passioDS  indeed  may  be  stronger 
than  the  conscience,  may  lift  up  a  louder  voice ; 
hut  their  clamor  differs  wholly  from  the  tone 
of  command  in  which  the  conscience  speaks. 
They  are  not  clothed  with  its  authority,  its 
binding  power.  In  their  very  triumphs  they 
are  rebuked  by  the  moral  principle,  and  often 
cower  before  its  still,  deep,  menacing  voice. 
No  part  of  self-knowledge  is  more  important 
than  to  discern  clearly  these  two  great  princi- 
ples, the  self-seeking  and  the  disinterested ; 
and  the  most  important  part  of  self-culture  is 
to  depress  the  former,  and  to  exalt  the  latter, 
or  to  enthrone  the  sense  of  duty  within.  There 
are  no  limits  to  the  growth  of  this  moral  force 
in  man,  if  he  will  cherish  it  faithfully.  There 
have  been  men,  whom  no  power  in  the  universe 
could  turn  from  the  Right,  by  whom  death  in 
its  most  dreaded  forms  has  been  less  dreaded, 
than  transgression  of  the  inward  law  of  univer- 
sal justice  and  love. 

In  the  next  place,  self  culture  is  religious. 
When  we  look  into  ourselves,  we  discover 
powers  which  link  us  with  this  outward,  visible, 
finite,  ever-changing  world.  We  have  sight 
and  other  senses  to  discern,  and  limbs  and  va- 
rious faculties  to  secure  and  appropriate  the 
material  creation.  And  we  have,  too,  a  power, 
which  cannot  stop  at  what  we  see  and  handle, 
at  what  exists  within  the  bounds  of  space  and 
time,  which  seeks  for  the  Infinite,  Uncreated 
Cause,  which  cannot  rest  till  it  ascend  to  the 
Eternal,  All-comprehending  Mind.  This  we 
call  the  religious  principle,  and  its  grandeur 
cannot  be  exaggerated  by  human  language;  for 
it  marks  out  a  being  destined  for  higher  com- 
munion than  with  the  visible  universe.  To 
develope  this,  is  eminently  to  educate  ourselves. 
The  true  idea  of  God,  unfolded  clearly  and 
livingly  within  us,  and  moving  us  to  adore  and 
obey  him,  and  to  aspire  after  likeness  to  him, 
is  the  noblest  growth  in  human,  and  I  may 
add,  in  celestial  natures.  The  religious  prin- 
ciple, and  the  moral,  are  intimately  connected, 
and  grow  together.  The  former  is  indeed  the 
perfection  and  highest  manifestation  of  the 
latter.  They  are  both  disinterested.  It  is  the 
essence  of  true  religion  to  recognize  and  adore 
in  God  the  attributes  of  Impartial  Justice  and 
Universal  Love,  and  to  hear  him  command- 
ing us  in  the  conscience  to  become  what  we 
adore. 

(To  be  continued.) 
FALLACIES  ABOIJT  THE  RACE  OF  HAM. 

There  is  a  current  notion  floating  about  in 
the  world  respecting  the  race  of  Ham,  which, 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words, 
runs  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

"  The  race  of  Ham,  one  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  had  a  curse  pronounced  upon  it  from  the 


beginning,  whereby  through  all  time  this  pfi 
ticular  branch  of  the  human  family  was  to 
kept  in  an  inferior  and  servile  condition — w< 
forever  to  furnish  hewers  of  wood  and  drawe 
of  water  for  the  rest  of  the  race." 

Hence  the  gratifying  conclusion  actual 
drawn  by  some,  that  we,  the  favored  childrt 
of  Japheth,  are  only  doing  the  will  of  Gro-I 
when  we  use  this  accursed  race  according  to  i 
original  destination. 

We  need  not  stop  here  to  discuss  the  philo 
phy  or  theology  of  the  doctrine,  that  when  Gel 
issues  a  curse  against  an  individual  or  a  natioi 
that  of  itself  constitutes  a  warrant  for  ov 
rushing  into  abuse  on  our  own  private  accoun 
We  need  not  stop  to  insinuate,  that  those  whl^ 
reason  in  this  way  are  somewhat  more  zealot  " 
and  pertinacious  to  do  what  they  call  the  wi  be [  - 
of  God  in  this  particular  line  than  they  are  i  rD  :£r 
anything  else.  ^  • 

It  is  only  needful  to  say  that  the  whole  thecj^1 
ry  is  false,  and  an  assumption  at  the  very  out 
set.    No  curse  stands  recorded  in  the  Bibl 
against  the  race  of  Ham.    The  curse  in  quesj 
tion  was  pronounced  upon  Canaan,  one  of  th<  piW 
four  sons  of  Ham,  whose  descendants  settle^:, 
in  the  hill  country  called  after  his  name,  alonj  ibfe  - 
the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.   Then  ji- 
tney dwelt  for  several  centuries,  and  built  up  i  In- 
corrupt and  idolatrous  civilization,  until  the}  fcjpt 
were  dispossessed  of  their  inheritance  byth*^' 
invading  hosts  of  the  Jews.    By  this  invasioEPzra 
vast  numbers  of  this  Canaanitish  race  perished  j^r 
and  those  who  survived  (with  the  exception  o;fe 
the  Phoenicians,  about  whom  we  will  say  afp 
word  more  in  the  sequel)  were  brought  intofe 
an  abject,  dependent,  and  servile  condition, 
In  the  overwhelming  ruin  by  which  this  race  M 
was  thus  visited,  the  curse  pronounced  upon 
them  would  seem  to  have  been  adequately  ful-  They 
filled;  and  in  this  opinion  doubtless  mankind  <fc 
would  quietly  have  rested,  had  it  not  been  that  Th 
a  vast  scheme  of  human  wickedness  and  cruel- pa 
ty  needed  to  be  bolstered  up  on  every  side,  and 
especially  by  supports  taken  from  the  Bible. 

This  perversion  of  the  passage  is  the  more  fl»e , 
noteworthy  from  the  fact,  while  Ham  is  the  of-  be 
fender  on  account  of  whose  conduct  the  curse  is  itoe 
pronounced,  so  that  the  reader  is  naturally  '% 


looking  for  some  manifestation  towards  him 
personally — his  name  does  not  appear.  The 
curse,  though  three  times  repeated,  falls  stead- 
ily on  Canaan,  one  of  the  four  sons.  And 
there  are  some  most  delicate  and  singular 
touches  in  this  connexion  in  the  few  verses  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  Genesis. 
When  the  three  sons  of  Noah  came  forth  with 
their  father  out  of  the  ark,  the  historian  stops 
just  to  throw  in  this — "  and  Ham  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Canaan,"  True,  so  he  was,  and  he 
was  the  father  also  of  Mizraim,  and  Cush,  and 
Phut.    Shem  too  was  the  father  of  five  sons, 
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topW  Japheth  of  seven  ;  but  nothing  is  said  at 
^to|!iat  time  about  all  these,  only  "  Ham  is  the  fa- 
^iierof  Canaan."    And  so  when  Ham  enters 
X'm  pon  the  scene  of  his  low-lived  and  irreverent 
ickedness,  it  is  "  Ham  the  father  of  Canaan." 
ictaalbd  what  is  perhaps  still  more  noticeable, 
a;dn  hen  the  curse  is  passed  and  the  historian  in 
Jt  Iju  lie  next  chapter  takes  up  the  genealogy  of  the 
wgtoi  tee  after  the  flood,  and  shows  us  the  first  foun- 
ers  of  kingdoms  and  nations,  the  only  in- 
p'ailo;ance  in  all  that  long  list  where  he  stops  to 
wo  Hive  us  the  boundaries  of  any  people  is  in  this 
oatioi^se  of  Canaan.    "And  the   border  of  the 
m  oa  anaanites  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou  comest  to 
i  .oan  rerar  unto  G-aza ;  as  thou  goest  unto  Sodom 
•ewliiQd  Gomorrah,  and  Admah  and  Zeboira,  even 
tealoj  nto  Lasha."    This  particularity  in  the  case  of 
fa  wi  ie  Canaanites,  taken  in  connexion  with  mod- 
are  i  pn  theories  and  notions,  is  certainly  a  most  sin- 
ular  fact.   It  seems  as  if  God  took  special 
le trains  to  set  the  people  who  were  to  be  cursed 
ry  oal  part  from  the  rest,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
Bibl  lOubt  who  they  were,  and  where  they  lived, 
a  jiies .  But  if  we  take  the  race  of  Ham  generally, 
of  tlfe  shall  find  that  for  two  thousand  years  after 
settle  fie  flood  it  constituted  by  far  tlfe  most  notice- 
ilooj  ble  and  conspicuous  of  the  three  branches. 
Then 'or  some  reason  the  early  developments  of  eiv- 
hpijization  were  almost  entirely  in  this  race, 
iil  thej  jgypt and  Assyria,  by  far  the  grandest  empires 
tv  the  f  antiquity,  were  both  of  this  Hamitic  order, 
iovuitij  lizraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  is  the  reputed  foun- 
(bM  er  of  the  one,  and  Nimrod,  a  grandson,  of  the 
ptiond  ther.    So  obvious  was  this  fact,  at  least  as  re- 
|  *ay  j  pects  Egypt,  that  it  is  familiarly  called  in  the 
hi  into  'Criptures  "  the  land  of  Ham/'    "  Israel  also 
iditioif  ame  into  Egpt,  and  Jacob  sojourned  in  the 
;rM  and  of  Ham."    And  again,  "  He  sent  Moses 
[  upon  MS  servant,  and  Aaron  whom  he  had  chosen. 
Ij  hi  Miey  showed  his  signs  among  them,  and  won- 
0y  lers  in  the  land  of  Ham." 
■nihil    The  Phoenicians  who  were  of  thi^  stock  of 
crfleli  ^anaan,  occupied  a  narrow  territory  along  the 
8j  and  !ast  end  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Their 
le   mief  cities  were  Tyre  and  Sidon.    They  were 
more  fle  great  merchants  of  antiquity,  and  seem  to 
he  of.  lave  been  saved  from  the  destruction  which 
m  is  Jame  upon  the  rest  of  the  race,  by  their  more 
arally  rigorous  and  healthy  life  on  the  sea.  From 
him  ;he  Phoenicians,  Cadmus  brought  the  alphabet, 
The  consisting  originally  of  thirteen  letters,  into 
;;el£|.  jrreece,  and  this  fact  has  had  very  much 
jD(j  :o  do  with  the  glory  of  our  modern  civilization, 
.^fj  Solomon  could  not  build  his  temple  according 
0  0f  io  his  wishes,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of 


ihese  Phoenicians,  and  obtaining  from  them 
materials  for  the  structure,  and  men  of  skill  to 
prepare  and  finish  them.  His  league  with  Hi- 
ram is  a  model  for  dignity  and  courtesy,  and 
reveals  in  the  Tyrian  king  a  high  culture  and 
magnanimity — a  freedom  from  narrow  preju- 
dices, such  as  he  had  probably  derived  from 


his  enlarged  intercourse  with  the  nations  in  his 
commercial  enterprises. 

Carthage,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  was  an  off- 
shoot from  this  Phoenician  stock.  It  was  plant- 
ed by  a  Tyrian  colony  nearly  900  years  B.  C. 
Virgil  in  his  famous  epic  has  followed  the  ro- 
mantic fortunes  of  this  Tyrian  colony  under 
Dido,  its  queenly  leader.  Hannibal,  who 
stands  confessedly  as  one  of  the  three  or  four 
greatest  military  leaders  of  the  world,  was  of 
this  stock. 

All  this  outgrowth  of  civilization,  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Carthaginian,  was  of  this 
Hamitic  order,  and  it  was  the  prominent  and 
noticeable  civilization  of  the  world  almost 
down  to  the  time  of  Christ.  It  was  not  of  a 
very  high  order  indeed  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  and  is  not  in  and  of  itself  to  be  very 
highly  praised.  But  it  is  such  as  it  was,  and 
of  a  kind  natural  in  the  beginning  of  empire 
in  such  a  world  as  ours.  But  it  shows  the  ut- 
ter folly  of  the  sentiment,  that  the  race  of 
Ham  has  always  been  kept  in  a  mean,  abject, 
servile  condition. — Family  Treasury. 


REFLECTION. 

The  Past— where  is  it?    It  has  fled. 

The  Future  ?    It  may  never  come. 
Our  friends  departed?    With  the  dead. 

Ourselves  ?    Fast  hastening  to  the  tomb. 
What  are  earth's  joys  ?    The  dews  of  morn. 

Its  honors?  Ocean's  wreathing  foam. 
Where's  peace  ?    In  trials  meekly  borne. 

And  joy  ?    In  heaven,  the  Christian's  home- 


A  STORY  OF  AN  ATOM. 

The  atom  of  charcoal  which  floated  in  the 
corrupt  atmosphere  of  the  old  volcanic  ages, 
was  absorbed  into  the  leaf  of  a  fern  when  the 
valleys  became  green  and  luxuriant ;  and  there, 
in  its  proper  place,  it  received  the  sunlight  and 
the  dew,  aiding  to  fling  back  to  heaven  a  re- 
flection of  heaven's  gold,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  build  a  tough  fibre  of  the  plant.  The  atom 
was  [consigned  to  the  tomb  when  the  waters 
submerged  the  jungled  valley.  It  had  lain 
there  thousands  of  years,  and  a  month  since 
was  brought  into  the  light  again  embedded  in 
a  block  of  coal.  It  shall  be  consumed  to  warm 
our  dwellings,  cook  our  food,  and  to  make 
more  ruddy  and  cheerful  the  earth  whereupon 
our  children  play ;  it  shall  combine  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  invisible  atmosphere,  ascend  up- 
wards as  a  curling  wreath  to  revel  in  a  mazy 
dance  high  up  in  the  blue  ether;  shall  reach 
the  earth  again  and  be  entrapped  into  the  em- 
brace of  a  flower;  shall  live  in  velvet  beauty 
on  the  cheek  of  the  apricot;  shall  pass  into 
the  human  body,  giving  enjoyment  to  the 
palate  and  health  to  the  blood;  shall  circulate 
in  the  delicate  tissues  Of  the  brain ;  and  aid,  by 
entering  into  some  new  combination,  in  educ- 
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ing  the  thoughts  which  are  now  being  uttered 
by  the  pen.  It  is  but  an  atom  of  charcoal;  it 
may  dwell  one  moment  in  a  stagnant  ditch,  and 
the  next  be  flushing  on  the  lip  of  beauty :  it 
may  now  be  a  component  of  a  limestone  rock, 
and  the  next  an  ingredient  in  a  field  of  pota- 
toes ;  it  may  slumber  a  thousand  years  without 
undergoing  a  single  change,  and  the  next  hour 
pass  through  a  thousand;  and,  after  all,  it  is 
only  an  atom  of  charcoal,  and  occupies  only  its 
own  place  wherever  it  may  be. — Ilibbard's 
"  Brambles  and  Bay  Leaves." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  6,  1864, 


The  interest  manifested  in  the  cause  of  the 
Freedmen  of  the  South  is  very  gratifying. 

We  have  frequent  information  of  the  forma- 
tion of  associations  for  their  relief  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Woman's  Association 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Freedmen  has  received 
since  1st  mo.  23d,  1864, 
From  Friends  and  others  of  West 

Grove  Preparative  Meeting, 
From  Friends  of  Upper  Greenwich 

and  Mullica  Hill, 
From  Friends  of  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 
"       "       Little  Britain,  " 
"       "       Darby,  * 
"       "       Wilmington,  " 
"       "       Oxford,  « 
Makefield  Association, 
New  Garden, 
Private  subscriptions, 
1  mo.  27th,  1864. 


Died,  suddenly,  of  heart  draease,  during  an  atta 
of  typhoid  fever,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  1 
month,  1863,  Mariellb  H.  Barrett,  of  Spring  V; 
ley,  Ohio. 


 ,  on  the  3d  of  1st  month,  1864,  at  her  residen 

in  Westfield,  N.  J.,  Ann  T.  Lippincott,  aged  57  ye* 
daughter  of  Abraham  and  Abigail  Lippincott  j 
member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  l*7th  of  10th  month,  1863,  at  Unio 

ville,  Centre  County,  Pa.,  Clara  E.,  infant  daught 
of  the  late  Wm.  W.  and  Ellen  D.  Rich  ;  and  at  tl 
same  place,  on  the  10th  of  12th  month,  1863 
typhoid  fever,  Ellen  D.  Rich,  aged  about  thirty-tv 
years. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  12th  month,  1863,  at  Millvil 

Columbia  County,  Pa.,  Ann  Rich,  in  the  67th  yei 
of  her  age. 


if 


I 


$37.00 

80.00 
40.00 
50.00 
10.00 
100.00 
100.00 
61.00 
84.00 
56.35 


Friends'  Social  Lyceum. — On  the  even- 
ing of  the  25th  inst.,  a  lecture  was  delivered 
by  John  Bunting.  Subject:  "National  Great- 
ness." The  lecturer  contrasted  the  province 
of  the  moral  sentiments  with  that  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties ;  showing  that  in  governments 
the  predominance  of  the  former,  when  unen- 
lightened, has  produced  bigotry,  superstition 
and  persecution;  while  the  tendency  of  the 
latter  is  to  free  men  from  these  evils.  He  gave 
a  rapid  sketch  of  a  perfect  system  of  govern- 
ment; one  in  which  the  moral  sentiments  and 
the  intellectual  faculties  act  harmoniously  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.  The  company  was 
large,  and  some  of  the  replies  to  questions  pro 
posed  at  the  last  meeting  were  interesting,  and 
led  to  some  discussion. 


 ,  on  the  3d  of  1st  month,  1864,  at  Millvill 

Columbia  County,  Pa.,  of  typhoid  fever,  Henry,  sc 
of  John  G.  Rich,  aged  23  years. 

 ,  suddenly  at  his  residence,  at  New  Castle,  21 

of  11th  month,  1863,  Leonard  K.  Weeks,  aged  51 
years.  He  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a  tende 
father,  and  a  kind  and  sympathizing  brother 
Those  most  nearly  connected  with  him,  best  knev 
his  worth.  He  wa-s  a  useful  and  consistent  membe 
of  Mount  Kisco  Preparative  Meeting  and  Chappaqu; 
Monthly  Meeting* 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Lower  Alloways  Creek 

of  a  short  but  severe  illness,  Elizabeth  Thompson 
an  elder  of  Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  ii 
the  77th  year  of  her  age.  Thus  "  like  a  sheaf  fullj 
ripe"  has  been  gathered  one  whose  loss  will  long  b« 
felt  in  her  immediate  neighborhood.  Gifted  with  i 
clear  and  vigorous  mind  combined  with  great  energj 
of  character,  she  was  a  truly  valuable  member  of  tht 
community  and  a  peculiar  blessing  to  her  family 
and  friends.  Benevolence  and  charity  were  the 
crowning  virtues  of  her  life.  She  was  ever  ready 
to  find  excuses  for  the  erring,  and  to  give  of  hei 
substance  to  those  who  solicited  her  aid.  Though 
warmly  attached  to  the  principles  and  members  ol 
her  own  religious  Society,  she  was  no  sectarian,  but 
gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  loved 
and  promoted  the  cause  of  righteousnes  and  truth. 
Through  the  whole  course  of  her  life  she  sympa- 
thized warmly  with  the  slave  and  rejoiced  at  every 
right  method  for  his  liberation  and  improvement, 
fully  believing  in  the  language  of  inspiration,  that 
the  "  fast  which  the  Lord  hath  chosen  is  to  undo 
the  heavy  burdens  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 
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The  Executive  Committee  to  promote  subscrip- 
tions to  Friends'  Educational  Association,  will  meet 
on  6th  day  morning,  12th  inst.,  at  11  o'clock,  at  Race 
Street  Meeting  House. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Suffering  Poor,  (with  fuel,)  meets  this  evening,  2nd 
month  6th,  at  7  J  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Meeting  House. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr..  Clerk. 


In  the  last  statement  of  money  received  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  "  Women's  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  Relief  of  the  Freedman,"  Clarksboro 
should  read  Upper  Greenwich  and  Mullica  Hill. 
Friends  in  that  neighborhood  have  also  contributed 
goods  to  the  value  of  $80.00. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
VEGETABLE  POISONS. 

How  often  do  we  see  in  the  advertisements 
P  patent  medicines  "That  they  contain  no 
.^efcuryj  no  injurious  drugs,  but  are  purely  veg- 
;  j.  fcable."  To  those  persons  to  whom  the  thought 


"widen 


f  calomel  and  blue  pills  produces  images  of  sal- 
ration,  stiffened  limbs  and  broken  constitu- 
ent, 


this  may  be  some  consolation  when  dis- 
use and  infirmity  overtake  them;  but  to  those 
ho  know  that  the  most  virulent  and  deadly 
:-it  oisons  are  obtained  from  the  vegetable  king- 
om,  this  assertion  does  not  add  much  to  the 
]j  armless  character  of  "  purely  vegetable"  nos- 
h  ?4'ums.    The  following  description  of  the  char- 
3ter  and  properties  of  some  of  the  poisonous 
'  illilants,  may  illustrate  that  a  large  proportion  of 
Hni,«Le  remedies  used  by  the  "  regular  faculty" 
re  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
■i;  re  no  less  dangerous  or  inimical  to  life  and 
;  ealth,  when  improperly  administered,  than 
oroUm  ^ose  °*  a  mmeral  origin. 

3«th|!  From  the  root  and  leaves  of  the  Aconitum 
lemb  apellus,  or  Monkshood,  is  extracted  Aconite, 
;W  ine  of  the  principal  remedies  of  Homcepathic 
ractitioners,  particularly  ia  all  cases  of  fever, 
ij!  Creek  nd  which  is  also  used  by  Allopathists  in  the 
s  reparation  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  med- 
■  bines. 

:J  It  is  a  rank,  herbaceous,  perennial  plant, 
:witQ&bout  four  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  raceme 
iteoergj  f  dark  blue  flowers,  much  resembling  a  monk's 
'  ;tN:owl  or  hood,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
B  "j^pr  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant.    It  is  a 
ff  Jea(j  pative  of  the  forests  of  France  and  Germany, 
er  whence  most  of  the  Aconite  used  in  this  coun- 
try is  imported.    It  is  a  very  active  poison, 
icting  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
>roducing  frenzy,  and  is  so  deadly  in  its  char- 
icter  that  l-30th  of  a  grain  will  cause  death. 
^  Another  variety  of  the  same  genus,  the  Aco- 
ritum  uncinatum,  or  Wolfsbane,  is  a  native  of 
;his  country,  sometimes  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
lens.     The  stem  is   about  two  feet  high, 
branched  with  three  or  four  large  purple  flow- 
ers near  the  summit  of  each  branch. 

It  possesses  the  same   properties  as  the 
Monkshood,  but  in  not  so  eminent  a  degree. 

There  are  a  number  of  plants  popularly 
known  as  "  Nightshades,"  many  of  which  are 
very  poisonous.  Prominent  among  these  is  the 
Atropa  belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade, 
taking  its  generic  name  from  Atropa,  in  Gre- 
cian Mythology  one  of  the  Fates,  whose  office 
it  was  to  cut  the  threads  of  human  life.  It  is 
a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  growing 
along  side  of  walls  and  shady  places,  from  three 
to  four  feet  high,  bearing  large  bell-shaped 
flowers,  of  a  lurid,  pale  purple  color,  succeeded 
by  berries  about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  of 
a  glossy  black,  filled  with  a  purple  juice. 
The  whole  plant  is  highly  poisonous,  especi- 
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ally  the  berries,  the  effect  of  which  is  described 
to  be  very  terrible  and  distressing,  producing 
dimness  of  vision,  loss  of  power  to  swallow,  ver- 
tigo, delirium  like  that  of  intoxication,  with 
„wild  gestures  and  shouts  of  laughter,  then  leth- 
argy and  death.  As  a  medicine,  the  extract 
of  the  leaves,  under  the  name  of  Belladonna^ 
is  principally  used  as  an  excellent  remedy  in 
nervous  affections,  whooping-cough,  paralysis, 
&c. 

Another  of  the  so-called  nightshades  is  of  a 
different  genus,  though  of  the  same  order  of 
plants.  The  Salanum  nigrum,  or  black  night- 
shade, is  a  native  of  this  country,  often  found 
growing  about  old  stumps,  rubbish,  &c.  The 
stem  is  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  much 
branched,  flowers  of  a  dull  white,  berries  round 
and  black — very  deleterious,  producing  stupor 
and  insensibility.  The  whole  plant  has  a  dark, 
poisonous  and  repulsive  appearance. 

The  Solanum  Dulcimara,  commonly  called 
Bittersweet,  or  woody  nightshade,  is  a  woody 
climbing  plant,  six  to  eight  feet  high.  It  is 
not  indigenous  to  this  country,  but  has  become 
fully  naturalized,  and  is  seen  frequently  grow- 
ing about  houses  and  yards  as  an  ornamental 
climber.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  violet 
purple,  succeeded  by  small  oval  berries,  of  a 
bright  red,  which  remain  on  the  vine  during 
winter,  and  are  very  showy.  They  also  are 
poisonous,  though  not  so  virulent  as  the  pre- 
ceding species. 

Belonging  to  the  same  order  of  plants  is  the 
Hydrocyamus  Niger,  or  common  Henbane.  It 
is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ger- 
many, growing  abundantly  along  roadsides  and 
waste  uncultivated  places.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States, 
but  is  comparatively  rare.  It  is  a  narcotic 
poison,  and  medicinally  its  effests  are  some- 
what similar  to  opium,  and  in  some  cases  pref- 
erable, as  it  has  the  same  tendency  to  alleviate 
pain  without  some  of  its  objectionable  features. 
The  extract  dropped  in  the  eye  has  the  effect 
of  much  dilating  the  pupil,  and  is  often  used 
by  occulists  for  that  purpose  in  operating  upon 
the  eye  for  the  removal  of  cataract. 

The  plant  is  about  two  feet  high,  much 
branched  with  terminal  one-sided  spikes  of 
straw-colored  flowers,  veined  with  dark  purple. 

The  Datura  Stramonium,  commonly  known 
as  the  Jamestown  weed,  Jimson  weed  or  Thorn- 
apple,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  narcotics, 
producing,  when  taken  in  excessive  doses,  great 
thirst,  vomiting,  intoxication,  convulsions  and 
death.  It  possesses  valuable  medicinal  proper- 
ties, and  is  used  with  marked  effect  in  cases  of 
spasmodic  asthma,  epilepsy,  &c. 

Applied  externally,  the  leaves,  or  an  oint- 
ment prepared  from  them,  are  considered  an 
excellent  remedy  for  burns,  tumors,  cancerous 
sores,  and  cutaneous  diseases  of  many  kinds. 
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It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  India  or  Persia, 
but  is  now  an  erratic,  wandering  plant,  com- 
mon to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Eng- 
lish, with  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  in  Vir- 
ginia, whence  one  of  its  common  names. 
Thence  it  followed  so  steadily  in  the  track  of 
oivilization,  that  it  received  from  the  Indians 
the  name'  of  the.  "  white  man's  flower/' 

The  large  seed  vessels  are  well  adapted  for 
skeletonizing,  and  are  much  used  for  that  pur- 
pose for  making  what  are  popularly  known  as 
"  Phantom  Boquets." 

There  are  two  plants  very  much  resembling 
each  other,  and  possessed  of  nearly  similar 
properties,  that  are  often  found  in  this  country, 
both  poisonous  and  both  known  medicinally  as 
Hemlocks,  but  belonging  to  different  genera; 
the  Conium  Maculatum,  the  poison  or  spotted 
Hemlock,  or  poison  Parsley,  and  the  Cicuta 
Maculatum,  commonly  known  as  the  Water 
Hemlock,  or  spotted  Cowbane.  The  former  is 
a  native  of  Europe,  and  was  celebrated  in  an- 
cient times  for  its  powerful  narcotic  properties, 
producing  speedy,  but  tranquil  dissolution.  It 
was  a  potion  prepared  from  this  plant  that  So- 
crates was  condemned  to  drink,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  charged  him  with  introducing 
strange  gods  and  corrupting  the  youth,  for 
which  the  judges  appointed  by  them  decided 
he  should  die.  The  plant  grows  from  three  to 
four  feet  high,  the  leaves  finely  divided,  much 
resembling  parsley.  The  flowers  are  white, 
growing  in  umbels,  much  like  those  of  the  wild 
carrot.    It  is  fully  naturalized  in  this  coun- 

The  Cicuta  is  found  growing  along  streams 
and  in  marshy  places,  distinguished  from  the  Co- 
nium by  the  casual  observer  only  by  the  leaves 
being  more  coarsely  divided.  The  seeds  are 
highly  aromatic,  somewhat  like  anise  seed,  and 
for  this  reason  and  its  general  resemblance  to 
the  Sweet  Cicely,  the  root  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  the  latter,  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
with  fatal  results.  M. 

Quaker  town,  1st  mo.,  1864. 


MONOSYLLABIC.?. 
Think  not  that  strength  lies  in  the  big  round  word, 

Or  that  the  brief  and  plain  must  needs  be  weak. 
To  whom  can  this  be  true  who  once  has  heard 

The  cry  for  help,  the  tongue  that  all  men  speak, 
When  want  or  woe  or  fear  is  in  the  throat, 

So  that  each  word  gasped  out  is  like  a  shriek 
Pressed  from  the  sore  heart,  or  a  strange  wild  note, 

Sung  by  some  fay  or  fiend  ?  There  is  a  strength 
Which  dies  if  stretched  too  far  or  spun  too  fine, 

Which  has  more  height  than  breadth,  more  depth 
than  length. 

Let  but  this  force  of  thought  and  speech  be  mine, 
And  he  that  will  may  make  the  sleek  fat  phrase, 
Which  glows  and  burns  not,  though  it  gleam  and 
shine — 

Light,  but  no  heat — a  flash,  but  not  a  blaze  ! 


Nor  is  it  mere  strength  that  the  short  word  boa' 

It  serves  of  more  than  fight  or  storm  to  tell, 
The  roar  of  waves  that  clash  on  rock-bound  coa 

The  crash  of  tall  trees  when  the  wild  winds  8 
The  roar  of  guns,  the  groans  of  men  that  die 

On  blood-stained  fields.  It  has  a  voice  as  we 
For  them  that  far  off  on  their  sick  beds  lie  ; 

For  them  that  weep,  for  them  that  mourn 
dead  ; 

For  them  that  laugh  and  dance  and  clap  the  h 
To  joy's  quick  step,  as  well  as  griefs  slow  tre~ 
The  sweet  plain  words  we  learned  at  first  k 
time, 

And  though  the  theme  be  sad,  or  gay,  or  gran 
With  each,  with  all,  these  may  be  made  to  chime 
In  thought  or  speech  or  song,  or  prose  or  rhym 
By  the  late  J.  Addison  Alexander. 


(Selected.) 

"GOING  alone." 

With  curls  in  the  sunny  air  tossing, 

With  light  in  the  merry  blue  eyes, 
With  laughter  so  clearly  outringing, 

A  laugh  of  delight  and  surprise; 
All  friendly  assistance  disdaining, 

And  trusting  no  strength  but  its  own— 
The  past  fears  and  trials  forgotten, 

The  baby  is  "going  alone." 

What  woeful  mishaps  have  preceded 

This  day  of  rejoicing  and  pride  ! 
How  often  the  help  that  he  needed 

Has  carelessly  gone  from  his  side  ! 
He  has  fallen  while  reaching  for  sunbeams, 

Which,  jast  as  he  grasped  them,  have  flowr 
And  the  tears  of  vexation  have  followed, 

But  now  he  is  "going  alone." 

And  all  through  his  life  he  will  study 

This  lesson  again  and  again  ; 
He  will  carelessly  lean  upon  shadows, 

He  will  fall,  and  weep  over  the  pain. 
The  hand  whose  fond  clasp  was  the  surest 

Will  coldly  withdraw  from  his  own, 
The  sunniest  eyes  will  be  clouded, 

And  he  will  be  walking  alone. 

He  will  learn  what  a  stern  world  we  live  in, 

And  he  may  grow  cold  like  the  rest, 
Just  keeping  a  warm  sunny  welcome 

For  those  who  seem  truest  and  best; 
Yet,  chastened  and  taught  by  past  sorrow, 

And  stronger  and  manlier  grown, 
Not  trusting  his  all  in  their  keeping, 

He  learns  to  walk  bravely  alone. 

And  yet  not  alone,  for  our  Father 

The  faltering  footsteps  will  guide 
Through  all  the  dark  mazes  of  earth-life, 

And  "over  the  river's"  deep  tide. 
0  1  here  is  a  Helper  unfailing, 

A  strength  we  can  perfectly  trust, 
When,  all  human  aid  unavailing, 

"The  dust  shall  return  unto  dust." 


SPONGE. 

The  sponge  business  is  largely  pursued  at 
the  Bahama  Islands.  The  exports  of  this  ar- 
ticle amount  annually  to  about  $200,000.  It 
is  almost  entirely  the  growth  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  During  that  period,  the  article  has  al- 
most quadrupled  in  value,  and  has  been  applied 
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a  great  variety  of  new  purposes,  especially  in 
ranee. 

-  W  The  sponge  is  compressed  in  powerful  press 
if  and  sacked  like  cotton:    It  is  assorted  and 
g  raded,  samples  being  fastened  on  each  pack 
ge  to  show  its  fibre.    It  is  fished,  or  raked, 
r  grappled  up  from  the  clear  sandy  bottom 
*:  :ie  hit  the  depth  of  twenty,  forty  or  sixty  feet,  and 
7  read ften  far  from  the  shore.    The  water  is  so  trans 
•  cat  Parent  that  the  growing  sponge  is  visible  on  the 
ottom. 

The  sponge  is  the  covering,  the  habitation 
f  the  lowest  order  of  animal  nature.  Indeed 
rganization  can  hardly  be  detected  in  the  an 
nal.  When  first  taken  from  the  water,  the 
ponge  is  black,  and  at  once  becomes  offensive 
)  the  smell;  it  will  almost  cause  the  flesh  it 
juches  to  blister.  The  first  process  is  to  bury 
b  in  the  sand,  where  it  remains  for  two  or  three 
reeks,  when  the  gelatinous  animal  matter  seems 
o  be  absorbed  and  destroyed,  or  eaten  by  the 
isects  that  swarm  in  the  sand.  The  boatmen 
rho  obtain  it  are  paid  in  shares  by  the  owners 
fthe  boats. 
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THE  EYE. 

The  eye  was  intended  by  its  Maker  to  be  ed- 
icated,  and  to  be  educated  slowly  ;  but  if  edu- 
:eflomated  fully,  its  powers  are  almost  boundless, 
t  is  assuredly  then  a  thing  to  be  profoundly 
egretted,  that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  de- 
relops  the  hidden  capacities  of  his  organ  of 
rision,  either  as  regards  its  utilitarian  or  its 
esthetic  applications.    The  great  majority  of 
nankind  do  not  and  cannot  see  one  fraction  of 
vhat  they  were  intended  to  see.    The  proverb 
hat  «  None  are  so  blind  as  those  that  will  not 
pe"  is  as  true  of  physical  as  of  moral  vision. 
3y  neglect  and  carelessness,  we  have  made  our- 
jelves  unable  to  discern  hundreds  of  things 
ffhich  are  before  us  to  be  seen.    Thomas  Car- 
yle  has  summed  this  up  in  the  one  pregnant 
sentence:  "The  eye  sees  what  it  brings  the 
power  to  see."    How  true  this  is !    The  sailor 
>n  the  look-out  can  see  a  ship  where  the  lands- 
man sees  nothing;  the  Esquimaux  can  distin- 
guish a  white  fox  amidst  the  white  snow ;  the 
American  backwoodsman  will  fire  a  rifle-ball  so 
as  to  strike  a  nut  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
squirrel  without  hurting  it;  the  red  Indian  boys 
hold  their  hands  up  as  marks  to  each  other, 
certain  that  the  unerring  arrow  will  be  shot  be- 
tween the  spread-out  fingers ;  the  astronomer 
can  see  a  star  in  the  sky,  where  to  others  the 
blue  expanse  is  unbroken ;  the  shepherd  can 
distinguish  the  face  of  every  sheep  in  his  flock; 
the  mosaic-worker  can  detect  distinctions  of 
color  where  others  see  none;  and  multitudes 
of  additional  examples  might  be  given  of  what 
education  does  for  the  eye. 
Now,  we  may  not  be  called  upon  to  hunt 


white  foxes  in  the  snow;  or,  like  William 
Tell,  to  save  our  own  life  and  our  child's,  by 
splitting  with  an  arrow  an  apple  on  its  head ; 
or  to  identify  a  stolen  sheep  by  looking  in  its 
face,  and  swearing  to  its  portrait;  but  we  must 
do  every  day  many  things  essential  to  our  wel- 
fare, which  we  would  do  a  great  deal  better  if 
we  had  an  eye  trained  as  we  readily  might 
have.  For  example,  it  is  not  every  man  that 
can  hit  a  nail  upon  the  head,  or  drive  it  straight 
in  with  a  hammer.  Very  few  persons  can 
draw  a  straight  line,  or  cut  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
paper  even ;  still  fewer  can  use  a  pencil  &a 
draughtsman ;  and  fewer  still  can  paint  with 
colors.  Yet  assuredly  there  is  not  a  calling  in 
which  an  educated  eye,  nice  in  distinguishing 
form,  color,  size,  distance  and  the  like,  will  not 
be  of  inestimable  service.  For  although  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  some  eyes  can  be  educa- 
ted to  a  much  greater  extent  than  others,  that 
can  be  no  excuse  for  any  one  neglecting  to 
educate  his  eye.  •  The  worse  it  is,  the  more  it 
needs  education ;  the  better  it  is,  the  more  it 
will  repay  it. 

To  describe  the  mode  in  which  the  eye 
should  be  trained  is  not  my  purpose:  and  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  its 
powers  when  educated  to  the  utmost  of  its  ca- 
pabilities. But  let  me,  before  parting  with  it, 
notice  that  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  peoples,  the 
eye  appears  to  have  been  the  most  honored  of 
the  organs  of  the  senses.  It  has  owed  this, 
doubtless,  largely  to  its  surpassing  beauty,  and 
to  the  glory  with  which  it  lights  up  the  coun- 
tenance. But  it  owes  its  place  as^  queen  of 
the  senses  mainly  to  the  fact,  that  its  empire 
is  far  wider  than  those  ruled  over  by  its  sis- 
ters. The  ear  is  fabled  to  hear  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  but,  in  reality,  is  limited  in  space 
to  those  sounds  which  the  earth  and  its  at- 
mosphere yield,  and  in  time  to  the  passing  mo- 
ment. The  starry  abysses  for  it  are  silent; 
and  the  past  and  the  future  are  equally  dumb. 

The  nostril,  the  tongue,  and  the  hand  are 
similarly  bounded,  perhaps  even  more  so  ;  but 
the  eye  so  triumphs  over  space,  that  it  trav- 
erses in  a  moment  the  boundless  ocean  which 
stretches  beyond  our  atmosphere,  and  takes 
home  to  itself  stars  which  are  millions  of  miles 
away  ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  fatigued  by 
its  flight,  that  as  the  wise  king  said  :  "  It  is 
not  satisfied  with  seeing."  Our  only  physi- 
cal conception  of  limitless  infinity  is  derived 
from  the  longing  of  the  eye  to  see  farther  than 
the  farthest  star. 

And  its  empire  over  time  is  scarcely  less 
bounded.  The  future  it  cannot  pierce ;  but 
our  eyes  are  never  lifted  to  the  midnight  Heav- 
ens without  being  visited  by  light  which  left 
the  stars  from  which  it  comes  untold  centuries 
3;  and  suns  which  had  burned  out  aeons 
before  Adam  was  created,  are  shown  to  us  as 
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the  blazing  orbs  which  they  were  in  those  im- 
measurably distant  ages,  by  beams  which  have 
survived  their  source  through  all  that  time. 

How  far  we  can  thus  glance  backwards  along 
a  ray  of  light,  and  literally  gaze  into  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  time,  we  do  not  know ;  and  as 
little  can  we  tell  how  many  ages  will  elapse 
after  our  sun's  torch  is  quenched  before  he 
shall  be  numbered  among  lost  stars,  by  dwel- 
lers in  the  sun  most  distant  from  us ;  yet  as- 
suredly it  is  through  the  eye  that  we  acquire 
our  most  vivid  conception  of  what  eternity  in 
the  sense  of  unbeginning  and  unending  time 
may  mean. 

It  is  most  natural,  then,  that  the  eye  which 
can  thus  triumph  over  space  and  time  should 
hold  the  place  of  honor  among  the  senses.  Of 
all  the  miracles  of  healing  which  our  Saviour 
performed,  if  we  except  the  crowning  one  of 
resurrection  from  death,  none  seems  to  have 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  spectators  as 
the  restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind.  One  of 
the  blind  whose  sight  was  restored  by  Christ, 
triumphantly  declared  to  the  doubters  of  the 
marvelousness  ,  of  the  miracle  :  "  Since  the 
world  began,  was  it  not  heard  that  any  one 
opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind  P* 
The  perplexed  though  not  unfaithful  Jews  in- 
quired :  "  Could  not  this  man,  which  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused  that  even 
this  man  should  not  have  died?"  And  the 
opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  blind  would  startle 
us  as  much  did  we  witness  it  now.  To  the 
end  of  time  men  will  acknowledge  that  He 
who  formed  the  eye  justly  declared  of  it,  that 
' '  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye and  all 
tender  hearts  will  feel  a  peculiar  sympathy  for 
those  whom  it  has  pleased  God,  in  his  un 
searchable  wisdom,  to  deprive  of  sight,  and  for 
whom  in  this  life  "  Wisdom  is  at  one  entrance 
quite  shut  out." — Dr.  Wilson. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "  MY  MOTHER'S  MEETINGS 
(Continued  from  page  751.) 
CLEANLINESS. — TEMPER. — HABITS. 

My  dear  Friends  and  Neighbors. — I  wish 
to  express  to  you  my  pleasure  in  seeing, 
such  a  nice  company  to  tea  this  afternoon,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  laying  aside  your  many 
little  household  cares  and  duties,  to  come  and 
spend  an  hour  or  two  with  us.  We  will  try  and 
make  it  as  pleasant  an  evening  to  you  as  we  can  ; 
and  as  all  our  pleasures  as  well  as  our  duties, 
should  not  be  without  direct  reference  to  some 
benefit  in  one  way  or  another,  either  in  mind 
or  body,  we  hope  this  evening  will  not  pass 
without  at  least  leaving  a  pleasant  recollection 
behind  to  all  of  us.  For  pleasant  recollections  are 
sometimes  heplful  to  us,  as  encouragements, 
when  things  look  dull,  and  cares  are  pressing 
heavily;  especially  if  we  can  think  and  feel 
there  are  others  who  take  a  kind  interest  about 
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us  and  our  troubles,  even  though  they  may 
be  able  to  do  much  to  help  us  out  of  them, 
is  some  time  since  several  of  you  met  in  t 
social  way  before.    During  that  interval, 
short  to  look  back  upon,  what  important  eve 
and  changes  have  happened  to  many  we  h? 
known  !    To  all  of  that  company  round 
table  before,  the  blessing  of  life  has  been  c< 
tinued,  and  I  trust  the  blessing  of  preservati 
also  from  any  thing  very  sad  or  afflictive;  w 

the  exception  of  poor  Mrs.  ,  for  who 

poor  woman,  I  cannot  doubt  all  who  know  \  lew 
feel  very  sorry,  in  the  great  bodily  affliction  s  it. 
has  had  to  undergo,  and  is  still  undergoiri*: 
and  for  her  many  trials.    For  her  long  seas 
of  suffering  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  she  claims 
kindest  sympathy. 

And  there  is  one  of  you  now  present  that  d 
not  meet  then,  who  has  known  a  great  parentj 
sorrow  in  the  loss  of  a  dear  babe.  I  beliei 
there  is  nothing  so  comes  home  to  a  mother 
affectionate  feelings  as  the  removal  by  the  coi 
hand  of  death  of  a  little  innocent  child.  01 
that  is  a  grief  that  none  but  a  mother  can  ful. 
know !  It  is  like  losing  a  part  of  one's  vei 
self.  I  have  drunk  that  cup  of  sorrow,  an 
know  how  to  feel  for  others.  But,  dear  mother 
when  these  lambs  are  taken,  in  unerring  \o\  tot 
and  wisdom,  how  much  is  there  to  console  an  it: 
even  to  be  thankful  for,  that  they  have  escape  mst 
all  the  dangers  of  life,  and  are  secure  in  ths  erv 
"  better  land,"  where  nothing  can  harm  or  hui 
them  more,  but  they  are  for  ever  safe.  Hav 
you  not  sometimes  felt,  in  your  better  and  mor 
serious  momenta,  their  little  departed  spirits.^ 
it  were,  a  link  to  that  unseen  world  of  spirit 
we  all  hope  to  enter  ?  Oh,  cherish  such  thought 
and  feelings,  and  still  in  love  and  memory 
often  with  them —those  unforgotten  ones, 
would  often  help  to  soothe  your  troubled  am  %\\ 
worn  minds,  and  fit  you  the  better  to  perform  you  I J 
many  duties  towards  those  around  you,  whicl  oe 
sometimes  you  may  feel  to  be  very  heavy. 

At  the  last  weekly  meeting,  I  was  speaking 
to  you  more  especially  on  the  subject  of  health 
which  includes  many  considerations  as  well  af- 
that  of  food.  I  want  this  evening  to  refer  t( 
other  matters  connected  with  the  blessing  anc 
privilege  of  life,  and  how  we  can  best  fit  our-  to* 
selves,  by  habits  promotive  of  health,  to  fulfil  feit 
some  of  its  common  duties.  By  common,  J  Ion 
mean  what  belong  to  all  classes  in  life,  equallv'foi 
to  the  rich  as  to  the  poor  ;  and  as  health  is  so  k 
much  dependent  on  cleanliness,  I  must  say  a  | 
few  words  to  you  especially  on  this  subject.  I  he 
am  fully  aware  that  many  families,  among  the  k 
poor  in  particular,  have  been  brought  up  under  k< 
great  disadvantages  in  respect  to  cleanliness,  k 
and  have  not  been  taught  to  think  much  onrf 
rightly  about  it ;  but  it  is  attainable  even  by  k 
them  j  and  by  giving  a  little  more  attention  to  ft 
the  subject,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all,  they  will 
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me  to  think,  and  see,  differently.  We  mostly 
.  1}  according  as  we  have  been  brought  up,  and 
lo  not  at  all  wonder  that  many  think  as  they 
~e:  !at ,  or  even  do  not  see  that  they  are  deficient  in 
is  respect.    I  know  that  in  a  small  cottage 
-teveftgre  are  not  the  conveniences  of  a  larger 
"  WeHuse;  but  then,  a  thrifty  housewife  wftl  try 
'jui  II I  make  up  for  those  deficiencies  ;  and  it  is 
'  ^  ft  famishing,  what  a  great  deal  a  little  contri- 
n  nee  will  sometimes  effect. 
Where  sleeping-rooms,  in  which  we  have  to 
'  ^01  end  so  large  a  portion  of  our  lives,  are  small, 
■  howlia  cannot  be  well  aired,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
~;  jflslrtance  that  they  should  not  be  made  more 
ffllose  by  want  of  cleanliness.    I  hope  you  will 
Si  t  think  I  am  merely  fault-finding.    I  assure 

0  u  it  is  not  so ;  but  I  do  want  to  see  all  around 
3  as  comfortable  as  they  have  the  means  of 

iiing,  and  their  cottages  like  little  palaces.  If 
at  parent  iu  were  expecting  to  see  a  specially  kind 
I  belieueud  from  a  distance,  who  was  in  a  station  in 
er  e  you  thought  rather  above  yours,  why,  I  am  t 
•lie  col  re,  I  do  not  know  one  of  my  neighbors  who 
'- -i.  Obuld  not  make  every  thing  as  tidy  as  possible,  j 
r  can  full  jd  like  that  all  about  them  should  look  to  the 
Joe's  vei pt  advantage,  and  show  proof  of  their  good  ! 

ao  anagement.  Now,  however  proper  this  may  be 
it motluB  pen  we  expect  our  friends,  it  is  still  more  our 
ring  km rey  to  make  things  around  as  comfortable  for 
deani  r  husbands  and  our  children,  who  have  a  far  j 
^ e>capet eater  claim  upon  us  than  any  stranger;  and 
8  in tha  ry   greatly  does    cleanliness   tend   to  in-  ■ 
:  m  ease  domestic  comfort  and  happiness.  The 
Hafiiiailer  the  house,  the  greater  need  is  there  of 
I  zm  ry  frequent  cleanings  for  health's  sake.  I  tell 
pitajljp  servants  I  do  like  the  smell  of  fresh-washed  , 
pirifciiors,  it  is  so  nice  and  refreshing;  and  I  am 
bgltipfe  it  is  very  refreshing  for  the  aged  ones,  and 
vbfrthe  children, — and  for  the  husbands,  also, 
ies,  III  have  a  nice  room  to  sleep  in  after  the  day's 
ed  andils, — to  say  nothing  of  the  sick  and  suffering, 
ijofl  I  dare  say  you  all  know  the  proverb,  "  Clean- 
which  less  is  next  to  godliness," — and  you  may  be 
:     tre,  if  there  was  not  much  truth  in  it,  it  never 
eakiogbuH  have  become  a  proverb.    Did  you  ever 
health pOW  any  good  and  pious  people,  either  old  or 
jweilnlrang,  showing  by  their  life  and  conduct  their 
refertibess   for  the  pure  world  above  whenever 
ingsi^path  might  call  them  away  from  this,  who 
jt  our- ere  dirty  and  careless  in  their  ways  and 
fulfil  Dings,  and  had  every  thing  around  them  com- 
oioo,  I»rtless  ?   I  never  have,  but  quite  the  contrary, 
qofy  lot  that  cleanliness  alone  can  purify  the  life, 
:  ijso  at  it  is  in  itself  a  great  help  to  progress  ;  and 
jjjayl  am  sure  a  clean  and  orderly  house  is  one  of 
ect.  I  ie  great  moral  preservatives  to  our  husbands 
ad  our  children.    Oh,  wives  and  mothers,  is 

1  ot  this  a  very  serious  consideration,  sjnee  it  is 
.^3,  pon  us  so  great  a  responsibility  rests  ?    It  is 

i  e  who  have  to  do  our  best  to  make  our  homes 
;:?n  by  aviting  at  the  return  of  our  husbands,  and 

ta  omfortable  and  attractive  to  our  children, 
,T*ilT 


whatever  our  circumstances  may  be,  and 
whether  a  mansion  or  a  cottage  be  our  lot. 

There  are  so  many  benefits  arising  out  of 
cleanliness,  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to 
speak  about  all  of  them ;  but  there  is  one  in 
particular  that  I  wish  to  name,  because  not 
usually  thought  of  as  having  much  to  do  with 
it.  You  will  hardly  suppose  I  mean  temper; 
but  dirt  and  disorder  have  very  much  to  do 
with  putting  us,  and  our  husbands  too,  out  of 
temper,  and  making  our  children  careless  and 
disobedient;  for  if  the  wife  and  mother  fulfils 
not  her  duties  in  these  things,  how  can  she  ex- 
pect the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  by  her  hus- 
band and  children  ?  We  will  suppose  the  hus- 
band come  home  to  his  breakfast,  in  a  stifling 
room,  with  the  fire  only  just  smouldering,  (for 
lying  late  in  bed  is  almost  sure  to  belong  to 
other  negligence,)  and  every  thing  in  a  muddle 
and  confusion ;  he  is  of  course  put  out,  either 
takes  his  badly-prepared  meal  sulkily,  or 
quarrels  with  his  wife,  who  is  also  put  out,  and 
he  leaves  her  in  ill-humor,  almost  repenting  the 
day  that  brought  them  together.  In  a  few 
hours,  and  before  they  and  the  scolded  and  ne- 
glected children  all  meet  again,  a  serious  acci- 
dent has  happened  to  the  poor  man,  very  likely 
from  his  having  been  irritated  at  home ;  and  he 
is  brought  in  a  cripple  for  life.  Only  imagine 
what  must  be  the  anguish  of  heart  to  the  poor 
wife,  to  reflect  that  her  own  deficiencies  were 
the  cause,  not  only  of  the  suffering,  but  of  the 
chief  support  of  the  family  being  changed,  per- 
haps, into  a  burden  for  life.  This  is  a  sad  pic- 
ture, but  net  of  uncommon  occurrence.  Oh,  let 
parting  words  be  always  such  as  can  only  bring 
comfort  in  recalling. 

In  early  married  life,  I  should  hope  there  is 
not  a  wife  but  would  be  shocked  at  the  very 
thought  of  its  being  possible  such  a  state  of 
things  could  ever  belong  to  her.  But  no  one 
becomes  so  bad  all  at  once.  It  is  by  first  of  all 
not  caring  to  be  quite  so  particular,  and  then 
giving  way  in  one  thing  after  another,  that 
right  desires  and  feelings  cease  to  influence  the 
conduct;  and,  by  degrees,  all  sense  of  propriety, 
and  even  of  decency,  becomes  lost.  This  is 
such  a  very  sad  and  hopeless  condition  to  be  in, 
and  leads  to  almost  every  other  evil,  that  I  am 
most  anxious  to  impress  upon  wives  and  mo- 
thers the  great  importance  of  avoiding  the  be- 
ginnings of  such  a  downward  course. 

In  these  days  so  much  has  been  done  for  the 
welfare  of  the  working-classes  in  almost  every 
way,  and  so  much  reading  has  been  brought 
within  their  reach,  that  on  general  subjects  it 
seems  needless  for  me  to. add  much;  but  I 
should  like  just  to  say  a  few  words  more  about 
temper,  as  I  think  less  has  been  written  about  it 
in  connection  with  cleanliness,  than  many  other 
things.  We  none  of  us  need  to  be  reminded 
how  cross  we  feel  when  anything  about  us  is 
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dirty  and  in  disorder,  which  naturally  leads  to 
our  being  out  of  humor  with  everybody  and 
everything, — than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
contagious;  the  very  children  catch  the  same 
spirit,  and  are  quarrelsome.  But  if  everything 
were  clean  and  comfortable,  however  plain  and 
homely,  it  would  infuse  such  a  different 
spirit.  Father's  return  would  be  welcomed  by 
all,  to  the  comfortably  prepared,  though  ever  so 
frugal  and  homely  meal,  and  there  would  be  a 
cheerfulness  that  would  in  itself  be  a  blessing, 
and  would  do  far  more  in  sustaining  the  hard- 
working father,  and  careful  mother,  than  even 
an  abundance  of  better  food  with  angered 
hearts, — for  truly,  "  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs 
where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred 
therewith." — Prov.  xv.  17. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  BURNING  OF  A  CHURCH  IN  SANTIAGO." 

An  awful  calamity  occurred  in  the  city  of 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Chili, 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  12th  month  last. 

The  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which  one  of 
the  Catholic  Festivals  was  being  celebrated, — 
"The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin" — 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  with  it  were  burned 
or  suffocated  over  2000  women  and  children. 
The  details  are  from  the  Mercurio  del  Vapir, 
of  the  17th  ult. — A  few  minutes  before  seven, 
and  when  the  religious  performance  was  about 
to  commence,  they  were  still  lighting  the  last 
lights  in  the  chancel,  when  the  portable  gas  in 
the  half-moon  of  canvas  and  wood,  that  formed 
the  pedestal  of  a  colossal  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  began  to  burn  one  of  the  extremities  of  that 
apparatus.  Some  one  rushed  on  the  rising 
flame  and  succeeded  in  smothering  it,  but  by 
a  fatal  rebound  the  gas,  compressed  by  the 
effort,  burst  out  with  redoubled  vigor  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  false  half-moon.  Imme- 
diately a  fierce  flame  rushed  up.  The  persons 
who  thronged  the  chancel  flew  towards  the 
sacristy  crying,  "  water,  water,"  whilst  the 
women,  who  filled  the  nave,  arose  in  tumult- 
uous confusion  screaming  for  help. 

The  fire  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity  to 
the  reredos  of  wood  and  hangings,  and  thence, 
attracted  by  the  current  of  air  that  always  cir- 
culates between  the  upper  boarding  and  the 
roof,  rolled  through  the  church.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments all  over  head  was  a  mass  of  flames.  In 
the  meantime  the  men  had  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing; for  in  this  church  the  sexes  were  sepa- 
rated by  an  iron  grating,  and  the  women  had 
fled  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  church,  in  a 
state  of  the  most  terrible  confusion.  But  the 
headlong  hurry,  the  fainting,  the  obstruction 
of  the  bell-shaped  dresses,  and  the  frantic 
eagerness  to  gain  the  street,  formed  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  before  the  two  doors,  which, 
by  a  culpable  imprudence,  gave  access  to  the 


free  air  only  towards  the  open  space  in  fr 
and  the  small  court  of  the  west  side  of 
church.  That  obstacle  was  the  barrier  of  dei 

And  now  what  appeared  most  horrible 
that,  seeiDg  the  salvation  of  lives  within  re; 
of  our  arms,  it  was  impossible  to  save  even  t 
of  the  victims  piled  one  upon  another  on 
very  threshold. 

Hardly  had  the  noble  men  who  devo 
themselves  to  save  lives  at  the  peril  of  tfc 
own  seized  by  the  arms  or  the  clothes  a  pi 
trate  form,  than  the  other  women,  mad  w 
terror  from  the  nearness  of  the  fire,  clutcl 
the  victim  about  to  be  saved,  and  in  some  ca 
dragged  those  who  came  to  help  them  into  t 
fiery  vortex. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  extricate  e\ 
one  from  that  heap  of  despairing  wretches,  a 
undo  that  ghastly  knot.  But  the  fire  accc 
plished  that  which  baffled  man,  and  the 
sage  into  the  doomed  church  was  not  clear 
until  that  impenetrable  phalanx  of  precio 
beautiful  life,  was  a  handful  of  cinders. 

The  public  papers  of  Santiago  are  very 
vere  against  the  infatuated  superstition  of 
priests,  who  when  the  multitude  attempted 
escape  by  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  blocked 
up,  that  they  might  save  from  destruction  t|p> 
furniture,  sacred  vestments,  &c,  &c. 
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When  Martin  Luther  threw  his  cares  asl  F, 
from  time  to  time,  and  played  on  his  flute,  ai ' 9' i(i 
jested  with  his  friends,  gambolled  with  1 
children,  or  gave  himself  up  with  delight 
the  songs  of  birds  and  all  the  joyful  restor 
tive  influences  of  nature,  he  thus  kept  his  so 
sweet,  and  his  powers  fresh,  so  as  to  renew 
the  fitting  time,  and  finish  the  work  which  he 
been  given  him  to  do. 

Here  we  see  the  true  place  and  office  < 
amusements.  They  are  not  the  business  < 
life,  but  interludes,  recreations,  refreshment 
thrown  in  at  intervals  to  save  us  from  bein 
utterly  broken  down  by  unceasing  and  perpe 
ual  toil.  While  we  study  or  labor,  while  we  d 
our  part  to  work  or  to  prepare  ourselves  fo 
work,  we  have  a  right,  nay,  it  is  our  duty,  ap 
well  as  our  privilege,  to  give  ourselves  up  froi  n 
time  to  time,  to  amusements.  * 

But  when  amusements  become  the  chie 
thing,  when  they  take  the  place  of  the  seriou 
duties  which  God  has  imposed  on  every  ma 
whom  he  has  created,  then  they  undermine  ou 
principles,  and  impair  our  faith  in  whatever  i 
noblest  in  virtue,  or  most  holy  in  religion.  Th< 
soul  which  lays  upon  itself  no  obligations  am 
seeks  no  higher  ends,  is  lost.  Even  poetry 
and  music,  and  art,  so  beautiful  in  their  plac< 
as  the  handmaids  of  religion,  only  lead  intta 
the  paths  of  death  when  they  withdraw  fron 
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iinfilr  guidance,  and  demand  for  themselves  the 
■ie  of  orship  which  is  due  to  God  alone, 
fiea  "This,  too,  is  the  ruinous  effect  of  an  edu* 
tion  of  accomplishments.    The  education  of 
:  ste,  and  the  cultivation  of  feelings,  in  undue 
,  -oportion,  destroy  the  masculine  tone  of  the 
ier  mind.    An  education  chiefly  romantic,  or  poet- 
al;  and  not  balanced  by  hard,  practical  life,  is 
)  oevotmply  the  ruin  of  the  soul." 
of  ti|  And  when  such  has  become  the  character  of 
-apiie  community  when   aesthetic  tastes  have 
:  iff  "eater  influence  than  the  love  of  truth,  and 
:  nusements  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  place 
memf  better  things,  then,  no  matter  what  external 
tow  of  prosperity  or  refinement  there  may  be, 
ie  doom  of  that  community  is  sealed. 
:teey  F°r>  iQ  the  language  of  an  able  historian, 
.-fees,  a  Neither  in  sacred  nor   profane  history, — 
c0  jither  in  the  monarchies  of  the  East,  nor  the 
the  p  ee  commonwealths  of  the  Western  world, — 
,t clem  jither  in  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian, 
rr?ci0I^rdinian,  or  any  other  chronicles,  could  an 
Ri    cception  be  found  to  the  law  which  dooms  to 
e  very  f  (Lin.  any  people  who,  abandoning  the  duties  for 
I  ie  delights  of  this  transitory  state,  live  only 
(  the  frivolities  of  life,  and  find  only  the 
j  eans  of  a  dissolute  and  emasculate  self-indul- 
D  <  mce  in  God's  best  gifts  to  man, — in  wealth, 
id  leisure,  and  society,  in  erudition,  and  art 
id  science,  in  literature,  and  philosophy  and 
oquence,  in  the  domestic  affections  which 
lould  bless  our  existence,  and  in  the  worship 
f  which  it  should  be  consecrated." —  The  Mo- 
ivian. 
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^  '  you  do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of  thetn- 
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THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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ITEMS. 

A  coal  field,  the  first  of  its  kind,  has  been  found 
in  Brazil.  It  lies  partly  in  Brazil  and  partly  in  the 
Republic  adjoining,  and  embraces  the  rivers  Jagua- 
ro,  Candiota  and  Tigre,  the  two  latter  being  tribu- 
taries to  the  former.  In  some  places  the  coal  beds, 
shown  in  the  outcrop  over  miles  of  pampoe,  are  65 
feet  thick.  To  the  north  of  this  coal  field  there  ex- 
ist two  smaller  beds,  one  of  which  was  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Rio  Grande  du  Sol,  and  was  saidfto  be 
very  valuable,  and  the  other  in  San  Catharina.  The 
fields  were  in  one  line  of  deposit,  from  south  to 
north,  and  appear  to  be  oolitic.  This  is  a  most  va- 
luable discovery  for  the  Brazilian  Government, 
which  annually  imports  250,000  tons  of  coal,  at  49 
shillings  sterling  per  ton.  If  the  Government  opens 
these  fields,  coal  could  be  supplied  for  18s.  per  ton, 
and  de"p6ts  for  the  supply  of  steamers  could  be 
formed. — The  Press. 

The  value  of  cotton  and  wool  imported  from 
foreign  countries  into  New  York,  during  the  past 
year,  was  $21,849,373,  being  an  increase  of  about  80 
per  cent,  over  the  like  importations  of  the  previous 
year.  A  large  proportion  of  this  cotton  was  of  en- 
tirely foreign  production. 

Ancient  Pyramid  in  California. — Another  of 
those  numerous  evidences  of  a  civilized  antiquity 
in  the  New  World  has  just  turned  up,  it  seems,  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  stone  pyramid,  composed  of 
courses  from  eighteen  inches  to  nearly  three  feet  in 
thickness  and  five  to  eight  feet  in  length.  It  has 
a  level  top  of  more  than  fifty  feet  square,  though  it 
is  said  to  be  evident  from  the  remains  that  it  was 
once  completed.  This  pyramid  differs  in  some  re- 
spects, from  the  Egyptian  pyramid,  being  more 
slender  or  pointed,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the 
blocks  being  cut  to  an  angle  that  gave  the  struc- 
ture when  new  and  complete,  a  smooth  or  regular 
surface  from  top  to  bottom. 

Great  Industrial  Progress  of  the  Freedmen  of 
the  Sea  Islands. — Port  Royal,  S.  C,  Jan.  12,  1864. 
This  letter  goes  North  in  good  company.  On  board 
the  Star  of  the  South  are  packed  3,800  bags  of  cot- 
tonkin  gross  weight  about  300,000  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois. For  raising  this  cotton,  wages  have  been 
paid  to  free  black  laborers.  In  its  physical  aspect, 
it  is  as  white  as  prime  Sea  Island  long-staple  cotton 
can  be.  Morally  considered,  it  is  the  purest  cargo 
of  its  kind  and  amount  ever  shipped  from  South 
Carolina,  for  on  it  is  no  stain  of  the  "  blood  and 
sweat  of  the  African  slave." — The  Press. 
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Rain  and  snow  water  during*  the  month  17 5 
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aches. 

Rain  and  snow 
ist  year  5  625. 


water  during  the  month 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  is  steady  with  sales 
of  choice  superfine  at  $6  25,  a  $6  50,  and  7  25  a  7  75 
for  extra  family.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers  and 
bakers  at  $6  25  to  7  75  for  good  superfine  and  extra 
brands ;  and  $9  00  a  10  50  for  fancy,  as  in  quality. 
Rye  Flour  is  scarce,  and  commands  $6  50.  In  Cora 
Meal  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — There  is  little  demand  for  Wheat.  Sales 
of  9000  bus.  red  at  $1  60  a  1  70  per  bushel.  White 
at  $1  90  a  1  95.  Rye  commands  $1  40.  Corn- 
holders  are  asking  $1  08  a  1  09  for  dry  yellow. 
Oats  are  steady  at  87  c,  weight.  Barley  ranges  at 
from  $1  35  to  1  60  for  New  York  and  Canada,  and 
at  $1  35  a  $1  40  for  Pennsylvania. 

Seeos. — Cloverseed  ranges  from  $8  80  to  9  00  per 
64  lbs.  Timothy  is  firm  at  $3  $3  75  per  bushel. 
Flaxseed  is  worth  $3  25  a  3  50. 
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WM.  HBACOCK,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street 
West  Side,  Philadelphia.  Constantly  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  Funerals  furnished  on  the  most  accommo- 
dating terms.  Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Lots,  Half  Lots,  and  Single  Graves,  in  all 
the  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale. 
5th  mo.  1863—1  yr. 

MARRIAGE   CERTIFICATES,  VISITING  AND 
Wedding  Cards  written  by  Thos.  W.  Moore, 
Penman,  at  Crittenden's  Philadelphia  Commercial 
College,  N.  E.  corner  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
3d  mo.  14th,  1863—ly. 

T^OR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  SEVERAL 
Jj   sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"    11    volumes  in 

each  set,  newly  bound   $7.50 

A  few  copies  Job  Scott's  work,  2  vols.........  3.50 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   TO 

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each  ,  25 

Also,  Journal  of  John  Comly   1.50 

CHARLES  &  EMMOR  COMLY, 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— t.  f.  Byberry. 

Homer'  eachus,  collector,  no.  2025  wood 
Street,  Philadelphia,     Difficult  Claims  ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered  Real  Estate  of  the  value  of  $15,000 
as  security  for  fidelity  in  making  remittances  of  pro- 
ceeds.   Reference  is  made  by  permission  to 
William  P.  Walter,  1233  Market  Street,  Philada. 
J.  J.  Kersey,  19.2,0  Green  Street.  " 
Thomas  H.  Spbakman,  Attorney,  26 N.7tb  St.,  " 
Dr.  A.  Langdon  Elwvn,  1422  Walnut  Street,  " 
Andre      *  olby  &  Thompson,  Attorneys,  37  Wall 
Sti       New  York. 

Correspondent  in  New  York. 
H.  J\  CUMMINGS,  Attorney,  34  Wall  St. 
1st  mo.  SM,  1864. — 3mos. 

AVALI  LB  STORE  STAND  FOR  RENT,  With 
a  coi  odious  dwelling  and  garden  attached, 
together  wltfe  a  coal  yard,  in  the  village  of  Tullytown, 
Bucks  Cou  ,y,  Pa.,  it  is  situated  about  200  yards 
from  the  depot  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Rail- 
road, and  on  the  Turnpike  from  Bristol  to  Trenton. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  or  address  the  subscriber 
in  Penn's  Manor,  Falls  Township,  Morrisville,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
to  commence  business,  as  the  store  could  be  had 
separately  if  desired,  and  rent  moderate.  . 

MARK  WRIGHT. 
Morrisville  P.  O.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  v 

1st  mo.  23,  1864. 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
This  Institution,  located  in  a  beautiful  section  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  south  of 
Coateaville,  on  the  P.  R..R.,  will  commence  its  spring 
and  summer  term  on  the  29th  of  Second  month  next. 
The  range  of  3tudy  embraces  the  branches  essential 
to  a  complete  education.  The  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge.  The 
school  is  supplied  with  a  fine  assortment  of  Philoso- 
phical, Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  to 
illustrate  the  lectures  upon  Natural  Sciences. 

TERMS,  $60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Fur- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Principal.  RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr. 

Ercildonn  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  mo.  16,  1864.— 2mos, 


STEPHEN  COX  &  CO,,  GENERAL  COMMISSI© 
Merchant,  for  the  sale  of  Flour,  Grain,  Seed 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruit,  an 
all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  No.  236  N.  Wharvei 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOULD  REFER  WITH  PERMISSION  TO 
Wm.  Neal,  Philadelphia.  Peter  Sherman,  Philadelphia. 

Isaac  Jeans  &  Co.,  "         Sharpless  &  Siter,  " 

Droxel  &  Co.,  Bankers,    u         George  Qnimby,  New  York. 
Budd  &  Comly,  «  Ward  &  Brother,  Rochester,  N.l 

Geo.  Keck,  «         Dare,  Sproston  &  Co.,  Baltimor 

4m  25  '63— ly 


IP 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAYLORS,  Nc 
561  Arch  St.,  Have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  c 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  ar 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  goo< 
style  and  at  moderate  prices. 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Frienda 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 


TO 


No 

WOSTENHOLM'S,  BAGSHA W'S, MAPINIS 
Wragg's,  Rodgers',  Wild's,  and  America* 
Pocket  Knives,  a  variety  of  Patterns,  for  sale  at  thffw 
Hardware  Store  of  TRUMAN  &  SHAW, 

No.  835  (Eight  thirty-five)  Market  St.,  below  5Uh 


(CLOTHES  WRINGERS.— THE  UNIVERSAL  ANF; 
J  Putnam's  (belived  to  be  among  the  best  of  them) 
are  for  sale  at 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW'S 
No.  835  (Eight  Thirty-five)  Market  St.,  below  9th. 

CARPET    SWEEPING    MACHINES.— TWO  01 
the  most  approved  kinds  are  for  sale  at 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW'S, 
No.  835  (Eight  Thirty-five)  Market  St.,  below  9tn. 

SEWING  MACHINE  TWEEZERS,  OILERS  AN! 
Screw  Drivers,  for  sale  at 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW'S, 
No.  835  (Eight  thirty-five)  Market  st.  below  9th. 
5mo.  3,  1863—ly. 


ttli 


COFFEE  AND  COAL  OIL  LAMPS.     A  superioi 
article  of  Coffee  at  20  and  25  cents  per  pound  jP 
Also,  Coal  Oil  Lamps,  to  burn  without  chimneyi 
for  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  the  Agency,  No.  12jH|ty 
North  Fourth  Street. 

1st  mo.  2d,  1864.  GEORGE  CHANDLER. 

,  JP  j      .  •  :iei 

TRY  MARSHALL'S  PINE  TREE  TAR  DROP*5 
for  the  alleviation  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Tickling  or  Soreness  of  the  ThroaJ 
They  are  quite  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  very  effee* 
tual.  Neatly  put  up  in  Sliding  Cases,  convenient 
for  the  pocket,  and  sold  at  15  and  25  cents  per  Boi 
by  the  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  generally." 
llmo.  28,  1863— tf. 


FOR  SALE.— At  Clarksboro'  Gloucester  co. ,  N.  J., 
a  valuable  farm  of  80  acres  with  good  build- 
ings, meadow,  stream  of  water,  timber,  &c,  situated 
on  the  Gloucester  and  Salem  Turnpike,  five  milei 
below  Woodbury. 

For  particulars  enquire  of  William  Haines,  "  Ce- 
dar Lawn  Farm,"  near  Clarksboro,'  or  of 

THOS.  P.  MARSHALL, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

llmo.  28,  1863— tf. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  }  LET  HER  NOT  GO  ]  KEEP  HER  ;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE. 
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From  the  Writings  of  John  Barclay. 

a  'person  under  convincement  of  our  religious 

principles,  hy  J.  Barclay. 
th  of  First  Month,  1819. 

When  the  Master  sent  forth  his  chosen 
es  to  do  the  work  which  he  had  appointed 
them,  he  said,  "  Behold,  I  send  you  forth 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves;   be  ye 
erefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as 
ves."    These  few  words  of  Scripture  sprung 
so  forcibly  in  my  mind,  in  the  midst  of  no 
'Ale  anxiety  for  thy  real  welfare,  and  sympa- 
1  y  with  thee  under  thy  various  and  peculiar 
als, — that  it  appeared  right  for  me  to  convey 
em  in  this  way,  and.  to  relieve  myself  of  some 
ight  of  solicitude  on  thy  account ;  earnestly 
ring  that  this  little  stepping-stone,  thrown 
thy  way,  may  not  in  any  sense  prove  a 
mbling-stone,  hurtful  instead  of  helpful. 
}t  then,  and  first  and  last,  I  would  direct 
jjjy  attention  to  the  Comforter,  the  heavenly 
Jstructor,  the  Spirit  of  Truth;  under  whose 
lecious  teachings,  I  am  persuaded  thou  hast 
■en  already  brought,  and  so,  in  that  measure 
H.npst  profitable  for  thee  at  present,  art  partaking 
d    the  refreshment,  peace,  joy,  faith,  hope 
ength,  and  holy  fortitude  and  wisdom,  which 
i  richly  in  store  for  all  such  as  submit  them 
H  Jives  to  its  guidance.    The  apostle  John  di 
ijoted  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed, 
the  anointing  which  they  had  from  the  Holy 
ae,  whereby  they  "  knew  all  things"  neces- 
ty  to  their  growth  in  grace.    Though  I  know 


but  little  of  thee  in  an  outward  sense,  yet  I 
am  persuaded,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
truly  upon  thee  ;  and  greatly  do  I  crave,  that 
thy  continual  care  and  caution  may  be,  to  keep 
close  to  this  anointing.    That  which  anoints  is 
Truth,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Power  of  Truth : 
this  is  what  secretly  works  upon  the  soul,  brui- 
ses our  self-confidence,  breaks  our  false  peace, 
awakens  out  of  our  dreams  of  pleasure,  riches, 
honor  and  acquirements,  shews  us  our  real 
state,  where  we  are,  how  far  we  have  missed 
the  road,  whether  in  principle  or  practice,  and 
clearly  points  the  way  to  true  and  everlasting 
peace ; — giving  us  also  such  full  directions 
that  we  cannot  possibly  miss  of  it,  if  we  do  but 
follow  them,  and  not  our  own  reasonings  and 
imaginations.     What  holy  invincible  armor 
does  our  great  Captain  clothe  his  little  strip- 
lings with, — those  that  are  after  his  own  heart, 
as  young  David  was, — those  that  lay  aside  all 
their  own  or   other   people's   weapons  and 
strength,  laying  hold  only  of  the  hope  set  be- 
fore them.    May  thy  desire  be  unto  thy  Lord, 
that  He  may  furnish  thee  with  the  sling,  and 
give  the  smooth  stone,,  as  thou  art  in  the 
way  to  meet  thine  enemy ;  and  may  thy  true 
dependence  be,  yet  more  than  ever  thou  hast 
known  it  to  be,  immoveably  fixed  on  thy  Rock, 
thy  Redeemer :  and  do  not  let  the  enemy  put 
thee  on  any  improper  leaning  on  books  or  men, 
but  lean  upon  Jesus,  as  all  his  beloved  disciples 
ever  have  done.    O  !  it  is  a  safe  spot  to  be  sit- 
ting at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  rather  than  at  the 
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feet  of  Gamaliel ;  and  be  not  cumbered  about 
many  things, — remember  one  thing  is  needful ; 
and  this  one  thing  is  a  learning  of  Him  who  is 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart, — that  true  learning 
which  is  not  merely  a  hearing,  but  a  doing 
also  his  sayings;  who  speaks  with  such 
authority  and  power  in  the  secret  of  the 
soul,  as  to  make  us  cry  out,  "He  told  me  all 
that  ever  I  did  f  is  not  this  the  Christ  within, 
the  teacher,  who  it  was  said  should  never  be 
removed  into  a  corner,  as  the  Gospel-day  pre- 
vailed ?  There  is  indeed  a  leaving  the  pitcher 
of  water,  and  going  our  way  into  the  city,  to 
proclaim  to  others,  by  our  life  and  conversation, 
the  name  or  power  of  Christ,  as  he  has  been 
pleased  to  manifest  himself  unto  us,  opening  in 
us  the  well  of  water,  which  springs  up  into 
everlasting  life.  But  how  seldom,  (as  Fenelon 
expresses  it,)  does  the  soul  keep  silent  enough 
to  hear  His  voice,  who  speaketh  as  never  man 
spake ;  how  seldom  are  we  simple  enough  to 
follow  him  whithersoever  he  leadeth;  and  when 
persecution  or  affliction  ariseth  because  of  the 
word  nigh  in  the  heart,  by  and  by  we  are  of- 
fended or  afraid  ; — forsaking  our  leader,  when 
he  leads  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of  the 
cross ;  and  denying  him,  in  whose  name  we 
may  have  done  even  some  mighty  works, — say- 
ing with  poor  Peter,  "  I  know  not  the  man." 
There  is,  as  thou  well  knowest,  a  going  before 
our  guide,  a  kindling  of  sparks  and  warming 
ourselves  at  them,  an  offering  of  sacrifice  be- 
fore the  prophet  comes;  and  0!  what  burdens 
have  the  upright  in  heart  at  times  made  here- 
by ;  what  a  "  lying  down  in  sorrow/' — what  a 
close  rebuke  from  our  great  prophet  and  high 
priest,  "  Thou  hast  done  foolishly."  We  may 
remember  Saul  said,  "the  Philistines  will  come 
down  upon  me,  and  I  have  not  made  supplica- 
tion to  the  Lord ;"  and  he  waited  seven  days 
for  Samuel,  and  the  people  were  scattered  from 
him  and  trembled  for  fear  of  the  enemy.  0  ! 
here  was  an  offering  of  something  good,  in  the 
time  and  will  of  the  creature ;  but  it  was  not 
counted  good  nor  accepted,  because  it  was  not 
prepared  of  the  Lord's  prophet,  neither  offered 
in  faith,  but  in  faithless  fear.  Truly  I  say  not 
these  things  to  cast  any  thing  like  discourage- 
ment in  thy  way,  but  rather  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  thee  to  look  up  for  help,  to  steer  clear 
of  all  things  that  would  hurt  or  hinder  thy 
steady  progress  and  inward  growth  downward 
in  the  root  and  life  of  religion.  Be  not  very 
anxious  about  making  fruits  appear :  if  thou 
art  chiefly  seeking  to  -be  grafted  into  the  true 
vine,  the  precious  fruits  of  that  righteousness, 
which  Be  is  the  author  of,  will  not  be  wanting 
in  their  season.  But  there  is  a  winter,  when 
not  a  leaf  appears  ;  insomuch  that  a  superficial 
observer  would  say,  What  good  comes  of  this 
graft  V  Of  what  use  has  religion  been  to  him? 
Yet  the  husbandman  knows  the  times  and  the 


seasons,  and  that  if  even  a  bud  were  to  be  pu  i? 
forth,  it  would  be  struck  by  the  frost.  0  p* 
there  is  a  time  to  be  empty,  to  be  stripped, 
be  poor,  to  be  buffeted  by  the  wintry  winds,  ttj 
be  deprived  of  all  sense  of  life,  any  relish  fori 
or  savour  of  good  :  and  then  I  have  found  i| 
safe  to  lie  low  in  the  littleness,  in  patient 
poverty,  in  the  true  insignificance  : — waiting 
in  the  abandonment  of  self,  in  the  silence  o:J 
all  flesh,  for  His  re-appearing,  "  in  whose  prel 
sence  there  is  fulness  of  joy"  and  abundance 
consolation,  saith  my  soul  from  undoubted  ex 
perience.  Then  wait  in  the  filial  fear,  in  the 
living  faith,  though  it  seem  small  as  the  grair 
of  mustard-seed,  though  it  may  lie  very  low 
wait  thus,  I  say,  upon  the  Lord  ;  occupy  witlJ 
this  thy  talent;  it  is  enough  for  thy  preseni 
wants, — the  master  knoweth  what  things  thov.1 
hast  need  of,  before  thou  ask  for  the  food  and 
raiment,  even  the  daily  bread,  the  wine  of  the 
kingdom.  He  will  not  withhold  the  oil  and  thcH 
wine  from  thy  wounds  or  weaknesses ;  neither 
dost  thou  know  how  much  he  has  in  store  fow 
thee,  as  thou  followest  him  in  the  way  of  his 
leadings  in  faith  and  faithfulness.  Keep  notj 
back  part  of  the  price — part  of  the  inheritance 
which  thou  didst  inherit  from  thy  fallen  fatheij 
Adam,  and  earnest  into  possession  of  by  actual 
transgression  ;  but  give  up  all,  that  thou  mayslj 
be  clothed  as  his  lilies  are,  with  his  innocence,! 
not  with  thy  own  righteousnesses,  which  are 
but  as  filthy  rags.  Be  wise  then  as  a  serpent  : 
be  wiser  than  the  serpent  that  beguileth,  thai! 
lieth  in  wait  sometimes  as  an  angel  of  light,  tc 
deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple.  He  suits  hit 
baits  with  much  artful  wisdom,  according  tc| 
the  state  and  temper  of  mind  in  which  he  findfl 
people.  Do  they  love  what  is  good  ?  he  if 
ready  with  an  appearance  or  resemblance  o 
good  to  entice  them  and  how  can  any  discovetl 
his  deceits,  or  keep  out  of  his  snares,  but  at 
they  come  to  that  which  alone  can  give  the 
true  discernment.  What  is  that  which  enabled 
us  at  any  time  to  distinguish  between  the  goo< 
and  the  evil,  to  choose  the  one  and  to  refuse 
the  other,  though  ever  so  much  gilded  '!  It  ii 
the  true  wisdom,  of  which  Solomon  wrote  in  hii 
Proverbs,  which  preserveth  out  of  the  snares j 
of  death.  How  clear,  how  intelligible  is  he 
voice,  in  and  unto  the  awakened  upright  soul 
this  word  of  wisdom  is  nigh  thee,  as  thoi 
already  knowest, — thou  needest  not  go  faid 
away  to  find  it,  thou  needest  not  mind  th«|( 
"  Lo  !  here's"  and  "  Lo  !  there's," — the  king  { 
dom  is  within,  the  king's  laws  are  written  ill 
the  heart.  Receive  not  then  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men  :  try  all  things  by 
infallible  touchstone,  which  never  yet  led 
into  error  but  out  of  all  error  "  into  all  truth. 
And  when   thou   art   examined  concerning 


those  principles  or 
the  Truth  hath  led 


practices,   into  whicl 
thee,  and  which  noth  t; 
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:eP  (ng  short  of  the  same  (I  trust,)  has  given 
'l  (  Ihee    strength   to   profess    before   men,  be 
K  iot   dismayed,  be   not  discouraged,  be  not 
l.^M  listurbed ;  let  the  Truth  plead  for  thee,  "  for 
t  is  not  thou  that  speakest;"  nor  canst  thou 
|>y  any  ability  short  of  that  which  the  Lord 
Mtia  pveth  in  the  very  hour  of  need,  do  any  thing 
ivailingly  in  support  of  the  great  cause.  Re- 
5Mt|  nember  those  faithful  valiants  who  replied  to 
-eF*  he   king   (Nebuchadnezzar,)  "  We  are  not 
llB<*|  bareful  to  answer  thee  in  this  matter  :"  and  re- 
e^  nember  how  our  great  Master  was  silent,  and 
]  i  is  one  dumb  before  his  accusers,  though  Pilate 
-  grab  )ut  a  very  short  question  to  him, — "  What  is 
7 ruth?"  yet  we  read  not  of  any  answer  being 
pjlj  ^iven,  to  feed  the  subtle  ensnaring  wisdom  in 
pranj  jiim  who  made  the  inquiry. 
s'k  i  I  desire  for  thee  an  increase  of  the  true 
trength  and  stability;  and  that  is  to  be  had  by 
w  ti  iaily  waiting  on  the  Lord  in  the  closet  of  the 
ind tfti  ^eart.    A  humble,  weighty  deportment  shows 
Deity  forth  and  best  upholds  the  dignity  and  beauty 
torel  >f  the  Christian  religion;   it   becomes  and 
ofhi^dorns   the   gospel.     A   retired,  calm,  and 
!tp  w  katchful  frame  of  mind  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
irium  (tedge  and  preservation  about  us,  when  thrown 
i  ttthi  tmong  those,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  our 
~m  iigh  profession  of  a  principle  of  truth  sown  in 
a  maji  kvery  heart  as  a  seed  ;  which  is  truly  the  grace 
:  eeace  >f  God  that  appears  unto  and  in  all  men,  lead- 
iiich  u  rtig  them  out  of  all  evil  into  all  good.  We 
•pent  lave  perhaps  but  few  examples  of  what  this 
eitoi  jaeavenly  influence  would  do,  for  those  who  are 
light, I  >assive  as  the  clay  under  the  potter's  hand, 
suits  li  jook  not  out  at  the  example  of  others,  so  as  to 
dug  1 1  top  short  where  they  do ;  look  rather  to  thy 
he  fiiri  piaster,  and  follow  with  a  simple,  submissive, 
?  lie  i  grateful  spirit,   all   his    secret  intimations, 
iaDce  i  (wheresoever  He  leads ;  follow  such  only  as 
iiscoW  hey  follow  Him,  not  by  imitation  but  convic- 
boti  ion;  for  there  are  many  services  and  sacrifices 
jive  tk  nto  which  others  are  led,  which  possibly  thou 
!Dibi  «ayst  never  be  called  upon  to  evince  thy  love 
■Vi.e  goo  |<)r  the  Truth  by  engaging  in  ;  and  some  re- 
e  reto  ^wrings  may  not  be  called  for  at  thy  hand,  in 
Iti  he  same  way  or  time  as  they  were  at  the  hand 
rii!  »f  others  :  it  is  also  possible  thou  mayst  have  a 
:  ?nare  narrower  path  than  any  brother  or  sister  that 
s  Is  hi  |hou  knowest  of.    Keep  then  "  thine  eye  sin- 
:itwJ  He'*  to  the  light  of  Christ;  let  that  lead  thee 
u  tin  withersoever  and  whensoever  it  will :  then  only 
m  k  s  the  language  of  the  heart,  'Thy  will  be  done, 
j  fir)  Lord,  in  and  by  and  through  this  poor  earth- 
ing y  vessel/    Then  only  do  we  availingly  know 
.-en  itfcind  feel  the  blood  of  Jesus,,  the  Mediator,  to 
m  ileanse  from  all  sin,  whilst  we  "  walk  in  the 
wight,  as  God  is  in  the  light."    For  it  is  not 
J  he  outward  name  of  Jesus,  but  his  power  re- 
it,  sealed  in  us,  changing  our  hearts,  that  saves ; 

•either  is  it  an  historical  faith  alone  in  what 
0  he  Saviour  did  for  us  whilst  on  earth,  that 
nctfr  till  avail  any  thing ;  for  if  we  reject  him  as 


our  sanctifier,  none  of  us  can  truly  know  him 
to  be  our  sacrifice,  (as  W.  Penn  wrote.)  We 
read  that  the  very  devils  could  acknowledge 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ:  yet  they  did  not 
submit  to  his  government,  but  rebelled  against 
him,  or  they  would  not  have  been  fallen  angels. 
There  are  many  that  can  talk  about  the  atone- 
ment, the  intercession,  the  justification,  the  re- 
demption of  Christ,  and  about  baptism  and  the 
communion  and  heavenly  union  between  the 
saints  and  the  King  of  saints,  who  nevertheless 
confess  they  are  1  miserable  sinners,  bound  and 
tied  by  the  chains  of  their  sins/ — notwithstand- 
ing it  is  written,  "  let  him  that  nameth  the 
name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity."  My 
desire  is  for  thee,  and  for  all  men,  that  they 
may  come  to  the  true  and  saving  knowledge  of 
God  and  our  Saviour;  which  is  only  to  be  at- 
tained unto,  through  obedience  to  the  manifes- 
tations of  his  Spirit  in  the  heart,  given  to  every 
one  to  profit  withal;"  without  which  none  can 
fear  him  acceptably,  or  have  true  faith  in  his 
Son  :  for  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man, 
but  by  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Farewell;  keep  to  the  Truth,  and' it  will 
keep  thee.  Remember,  "  He  that  dwelleth  in 
the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  shall  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty." 

_— 3  B' 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INDIAN  HANNAH. 

Perhaps  it  may  interest  some  of  'the  readers 
of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  and  serve  as  a  pass- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  by-gone  race,  who 
have  rapidly  dissappeared  before  the  reckless 
ambition — the  treachery — and  the  still  more 
destructive  vices  of  the  whites — to  preserve  a 
brief  memorial  of  Indian  Hannah,  the  last  frail 
survivor  of  her  nation  in  Chester  county. 

Much  as  we  may  lament  the  cruel  fate  of  this 
interesting  people — much  as  we  may  admire 
the  many  excellent  traits  in  their  character — I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  regrets,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  unborn  generations  will  grow  stronger 
and  stronger,  as  distance  lends  its  enchantment 
to  their  view  of  the  American  Indians,  that 
they  were  not  permitted  to  perpetuate  their  race 
among  us  as  a  nation. 

Hannah  and  her  aged  mother  Sarah,  were 
the  last  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  Indians  who  main- 
tained a  residence  in  Chester  County,  From 
the  most  reliable  records  extant,  it  appears 
that  Hannah  was  born  about  the  year  1731. 
For  many  years  she  lived  with  her  mother  in  a 
log  cabin  which  the  neighbors  had  erected  for 
them  on  ground  allotted  for  that  purpose  by 
Humphrey  Marshall,  the  well  known  botanist. 
It  was  located  half  a  mile  south  of  the  old  In- 
dian cemetery  in  Newlin  Township.  They 
followed  basket  making  in  order  to  obtain 
means  of  subsistence,  a  business  which  Hannah 
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continued  for  some  years  after  her  mother's 
decease. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  were 
strongly  exhibited  in  Hannah's  character.  She 
deeply  felt  the  wrongs  which  her  people  had 
suffered ;  and  probably  only  wanted  the  power 
to  deal  out  retributive  vengance  upon  the  au- 
thors of  their  sufferings.  Conscious  that  they  had 
been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  natural  rights 
— rights  which  they  might  have  received  direct- 
ly from  Him,  whose  privilege  alone  it  was  to 
bestow  them — she  claimed  to  be  the  sole  sur- 
viving heir  and  inheritor  of  them.  On  one 
occasion,  a  neighbor  found  her  cow  trespassing 
in  his  field  (where  Hannah,  in  accordance  with 
her  claims,  had  probably  felt  that  she  had  the 
right  to  put  her.)  On  turning  the  cow  out  of 
the  field,  Hannah  stepped  from  behind  a  tree 
and  inquired,  "  what  you  do  that  for  1  n  The 
man  told  her  that  he  was  only  turning  her  out 
of  his  field.  She  hastily  replied,  "your  field! 
. — my  field  I — all  JVewlin  mine.  " 

The  privations  and  hardships,  bodily  and  men- 
tal, to  which  Hannah  was  constantly  exposed 
were  too  great  even  for  her  Indian  constitution 
to  endure  without  suffering.  When  some  sixty 
years  of  age,  she  became  so  afflicted  with  rheu- 
matism that  she  could  no  longer  support  herself 
by  the  labor  of  her  own  hands.  From  thence- 
forward she  was  kept  by  the  neighbors  for  a 
time,  in  rotation,  until  the  county  Almshouse 
was  erected,  whither  she  was  taken  on  the  12th 
of  the  11th  month,  1800.  Her  age  is  there 
approximatively  recorded  as  sixty  nine  years. 
The  restless  and  disconsolate  spirit  of  Hannah 
was  unhappy  in  her  new  home.  Like  many  of 
the  more  favored  races,  she  often  attributed 
her  growing  infirmities  of  age  to  the  privations 
which  she  had  to  endure.  She  would  frequent- 
ly complain  that  "  rye  bread  and  salt  broth  make 
me  go  blind. 11 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  consideration  of 
Hannah  being  the  last  survivor  of  her  race 
among  us,  she  should  have  been  maintained 
and  had  her  wants  supplied  by  the  kindness 
and  charities  of  her  friends.  I  am,  however, 
assured  that  this  was  done  till  she  became  so 
peevish  and  difficult  that  very  few  persons  could 
endure  to  have  charge  of  her. 

Her  death  occurred  on  the  20th  of  the  5th 
month,  1802,  aged  about  72  years.  The  state- 
ment that  u  at  her  death  she  was  over  90  years 
old,"  (Bay's  Historical  Collections)  is  probably 
incorrect,  as  the  dates  which  I  have  given  were 
taken  from  the  Almshouse  books  by  my  friend 
Humphrey  Marshall,  recently  deceased.  - 

It  may  be  feared  that  the  hospital  regulations 
common  in  those  days  were  not  so  mild  and  in- 
dulgent as  to  afford  the  frail  body  and  chafed 
spirit  of  Hannah  the  bodily  comfort  and  men- 
tal sou  thing  which  her  destitution  required. 
This  fear  is  strengthened  when  we  are  told  that 


her  repeated  and  earnest  request  to  be  burie, 
with  her  own  people  was  not  complied  with  by  th 
steward.  I  am  informed  that  much  dissatisfac 
tion  was  afterwards  expressed  by  her  friend 
and  former  neighbors  who  did  not  hear  of  he 
death  until  after  she  was  buried.  If  timel; 
notice  had  been  given  to  them  they  would  hav 
cheerfully  borne  the  expenses  of  her  funeral,  an« 
laid  her  remains  with  those  of  her  fathers  ii 
the  old  Indian  Cemetery  in  Newlin,  Cheste 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

(For  further  particulars  see  Historical  Collections,  p.  208.) 

New  Garden,  1st  of  2d  mo.,  1864.      E.  M 



DUTY  OF  PARENTS. 
BY  J.  KERSEY.  ■ 

It  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the  young  anc 
tender  minds  of  children  are  often  injured  foi 
want  of  proper  religious  weight  in  parents. 
Early  in  life,  their  attention  is  open  to  observe 
the  conduct  of  parents ;  and  if  they  see  there 
is  want  of  regularity,  that  parents  are  some- 
times amiable  and  pleasant,  and  at  other  timei=| 
fretful  and  ill-natured,  this  tends  to  produce 
difficulty  to  them,  and  they  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  conduct  so  as  to  obtain  approba- 
tion.   But  if,  as  they  advance  in  years,  the 
Shepherd  of  souls  should  visit  their  tendeij 
minds  by  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  is  the  case  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  many  are  aware  of,  they  should  then  find 
that  then  parents  were  not   subject  to  the 
divine  principle,  it  must  be  a  cause  of  stum- 
bling, and  thus  the  mind  may  be  retarded  inj 
its  progress  from  earth  to  heaven.    The  dis-j 
pensations  of  divine  love  which  are  shed  over 
the  young  minds,  lead  into  love  and  affection; 
for  all  around  them;  and  when  they  are  in  this« 
precious  state,  how  must  they  be  shocked,  if 
for  some  trivial  act,  which  may  be  the  effect  of 
want  of  judgment,  they  should  be  addressed 
in  passion.    And  yet  this  is  what  all  parents  of  j 
children  are  liable  to,  unless  they  are  them- 
selves brought  under  the  divine  government. 
That  I  have  seen  that  while  it  is  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  task,  it  is  a  very  important  one, 
to  educate  and  bring  up  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord;  nor  do  I  be-  j 
lieve  that  any  can  perform  this  duty  as  they! 
ought  to  do,  who  are  not  subject  to  the  light  of  I 
Christ.    And  I  have  often  thought,  that  if: 
parents  were  more  heavenly-minded,  their  chil- 
dren would  be  less  hardy,  and  more  passive  to 
them  and  among  their  friends,  than  is  the  case 
with  many  in  our  day.    The  truly  awakened 
and  dedicated  mind  may  often  find  occasion  , 
to  shed  the  tear  of  sorrow  over  the  children  of 
this  generation.    But  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that 
if  we  lived  in  the  humility  and  reverence  be-  j 
fore  God  which  our  holy  profession  calls  for, 
we  should  have  greater  access  to  the  throne  of  j 
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^  his  grace,  and  the  life  and  power  of  the  gospel 
Would  spread  in  our  families.   He  who  was  the 
^friend  of  faithful  Abraham  would  clothe  us 
with  greater  authority  and  qualification  to  com- 
mand those  of  our  household.    And  our  pre- 
cious offspring,  beholding  the  solemnity  and 
sweetness  of  our  spirits,  would  feel  an  early 
and  dutiful  attachment  to  us ;  they  would  not 
be  difficult  to  command,  but  would  be  led  into 
*  obedience  by  the  concurrent  operation  of  our 
livine  Guide,  who  is  ever  willing  to  assist  us  in 
svery  duty  which  he  is  requiring  at  our  hands. 
He  is  able  to  meet  with  our  children  when  they 
ire  in  their  retired  places,  and  if  we  were  wit- 
nesses for  him,  would  make  our  conduct  instru- 
mental to  awaken  his  light  and  truth  in  their 
jouls.    But  in  the  present  state,  how  many 
Who  are  parents  have  been  unfaithful,  and 
iurned  their  attention  to  an  outside  religion, 
fulfilling  the  works  of  the  law,  which  never 
toade  the  comers  thereunto  perfect,  careful  to 
ay  a  fair  foundation  in  the  world,  and  to  lay 
lp  treasure  on  earth;  very  industrious  and 
?rugal,  plain  in  living  and  plain  in  manner, 
)ut  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  not  scholars 
\w  n  his  school,  and  therefore  not  qualified  to  in- 
struct their  children;  but  their  spirits  being 
n  the  world,  their  conversation  relates  to  it; 
for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh.    When  the  rising  generation 
ire  educated  under  these  circumstances,  and  the 
conversation  they  daily  hear  is  bounded  by  tem- 
poral concerns,  the  effect  must  be  to  obstruct  the 
growth  of  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in 
ihem ;  and  it  afterwards  seems  to  require  some- 
thing like  a  miracle  to  bring  their  minds  back 
to  the  principles  we  profess.  If  in  our  religious 
meetings  they  are  sometimes  spoken  to  in  the 
lemonstration  and  power  of  the  spirit,  they 
ind,  on  their  return  home,  that  they  are  soon 
anded  in  the  same  round  of  subjects  and  con- 
versation.   Thus  the  Lord's  work  is  retarded 
n  its  progress  in  the  souls  of  the  youth,  and 
many  of  them  grow  up  with  but  little  religious 
ioncern  about  them.    It  appears  to  me,  there- 
ore,  that  the  day  calls  for  an  awakening  testi- 
nony  to  be  borne  among  the  people,  both  among 
;he  professors  aud  others ;  and  I  am  often  put 
n  mind  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  disci- 
Dies,  "  Then  saith  he  unto  his  disciples,  the 
larvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are 
ew.    Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest, that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into  his 
rineyard."  Matt.  ix.  37,  38. 


I  AM  persuaded,  it  would  be  vastly  advanta- 
geous for  youth,  if  they  were  taught  frequently 
&  place  themselves  in  the  Divine  presence, 
md  there  silently  to  adore  their  Creator,  Re- 
deemer, and  Sanctifier.  For  hereby  they  would 
jecome  habitually  recollected,  and  devotion 
?ould  be  their  element. — Monro. 


EXTRACT  FROM  RTJSKIN. 

"  This  I  believe  is  the  ordinance  of  the  firm- 
ament ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  material  nearness  of  the  heavens,  God 
means  us  to  acknowledge  his  own  immediate 
presence,  as  visiting,  judging  and  blessing  us. 
'  The  earth  shook,  the  heavens  also  dropped,  at 
the  presence  of  God/  •  He  doth  set  his  bow 
in  the  cloud/  and  thus  renews  in  the  sound  of 
every  drooping  swathe  of  rain  his  promises  of 
everlasting  love.  1  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tab- 
ernacle torthe  sun/  whose  burning  ball,  which, 
without  the  firmament,  would  be  seen  but  as  an 
intolerable  and  scorching  circle  in  the  black- 
ness of  vacancy,  is  by  that  firmament  sur- 
rounded with  gorgeous  service,  and  tempered 
with  mediatorial  ministries;  by  the  firmament 
of  clouds  the  golden  pavement  is  spread  for  his 
chariot-wheels  at  morning;  by  the  firmament 
of  clouds  the  temple  is  built  for  his  presence  to 
fill  with  light  at  noon ;  by  the  firmament  of 
clouds  the  purple  is  closed  at  evening  round 
the  sanctuary  of  his  rest ;  by  the  mists  of  the 
firmament  his  implacable  light  is  divided  and 
separated,  fierceness  diffused,  in  the  soft  blue 
that  fills  the  depth  of  distance  with  its  bloom, 
and  the  flush  with  which  the  mountains  burn, 
as  they  drink  the  overflowing  of  the  day-spring. 
And  in  this  tabernacle  of  the  unendurable  sun, 
with  men  through  the  shadows  of  the  firma- 
ment, God  would  seem  to  set  forth  the  stooping 
of  his  own  majesty  to  men  upon  the  throne  of 
the  firmament.  As  the  Creator  of  all  worlds 
aod  the  Inhabiter  of  Eternity,  we  cannot  be- 
hold Him ;  but  as  the  Judge  of  the  earth  and 
Preserver  of  men,  those  heavens  are  indeed  his 
dwelling  place.  4  Swear  not,  neither  by  heaven, 
for  it  is  God's  throne;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it 
is  his  footstool/  And  all  these  passings  to  and 
fro  of  fruitful  shower  and  grateful  shade,  and 
all  those  visions  of  silver  palaces  built  about 
the  horizen,  and  voices  of  moaning  winds  and 
threatening  thunders,  and  glories  of  colored 
robe  and  cloven  ray,  are  but  to  deepen  in  our 
hearts  the  acceptance,  and  distinctness,  and 
dearness  of  the  simple  words,  '  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven/" 


Selected  for  the  Intelligencer. 

the  Quaker's  corn  crib. 
A  man  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stealing  corn 
from  his  neighbor,  who  was  a  Quaker.  Every 
night  he  would  go  softly  to  the  crib,  and  fill  his 
bag  with  the  ears  which  the  good  old  Quaker's 
toil  had  placed  there.  Every  morning  the  old 
gentleman  observed  a  diminution  of  his  corn 
pile.  This  was  very  annoying,  and  must  be 
stopped — but  how  ? — Many  a  one  would  have 
said,  "  Take  a  gun,  conceal  yourself,  wait  till  he 
comes,  and  fire."  Others  would  have  said, 
u  Catch  the  villian,  and  have  him  sent  to  jail." 
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But  the  Quaker  was  not  prepared  to  enter  into 
any  such  severe  measures.  He  wanted  to  pun- 
ish the  offender,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring 
about  his  reformation,  if  possible,  so  he  fixed  a 
sort  of  a  trap  close  to  the  hole  through  which 
the  man  would  thrust  his  arm  in  getting  the 
corn. 

The  neighbor  proceeded  on  his  unholy  errand 
at  the  hour  of  midnight,  bag  in  hand.  Unsus- 
pectingly he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  crib  to 
seize  an  ear,  when  lo !  he  found  himself  unable 
to  withdraw  it.  In  vain  he  tugged,  and  pulled, 
and  sweated,  and  alternately  cried  and  cursed. 
His  hand  was  fast,  and  every  effort  to  release  it 
only  made  it  the  more  secure.  After  a  time  the 
tumult  in  his  breast  measurably  subsided.  He 
gave  over  his  useless  struggles,  and  began  to 
look  around  him.  All  was  silence  and  repose. 
Good  men  were  sleeping  comfortably  in  their 
beds,  while  he  was  compelled  to  keep  a  dreary, 
disagreeable  watch  through  the  remainder  of 
that  long  and  tedious  night,  his  hand  in  con- 
stant pain  from  the  pressure  of  the  clamp  which 
held  it.  His  tired  limbs,  compelled  to  sustain 
his  weary  body,  would  fain  have  sunk  beneath 
him,  and  his  heavy  eyes  would  have  closed  in 
slumber,  but  lo  !  there  was  no  rest,  no  sleep  for 
him.  There  he  must  stand  and  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  the  night,  and  at  once  desire  and  dread 
the  return  of  morning,  Morning  came  at  last, 
and  the  Quaker  looked  out  of  his  window  and 
found  he  had  "  caught  his  man." 

What  was"  to  be  done  ?  Some  would  say, 
"  Go  out  and  give  him  a  good  cow-hiding,  just 
as  he  stands,  and  then  release  him;  that  will 
cure  him."  But  not  so  said  the  Quaker.  Such 
a  course  would  have  sent  the  man  away 
embittered,  and  muttering  curses  of  revenge. 
The  good  old  man  hurried  on  his  clothes,  and 
started  at  once  to  the  relief  and  punishment  of 
his  prisoner.  "  How  does-  thee  do  ?  "  said  he, 
as  he  came  in  speaking  distance.  The  poor 
culprit  made  no  answer  but  burst  into  tears. 

"  O,  fie! "  said  the  Quaker,  as  he  proceeded 
to  release  him,  "I  am  sorry  that  thou  hast  got 
thy  hand  fast.  Thou  hast  put  it  into  the  wrong 
place  or  it  would  not  have  been  so." 

The  man  looked  crest-fallen  and  begging  for- 
giveness, hastily  turned  to  make  his  retreat. 

"Stay,  friend,  thy  bag  is  not  yet  filled,"  were 
the  kind  words  of  the  Quaker.  "Thee  needs 
corn,  or  thee  would  not  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  get  it.    Come  let  us  fill  it." 

The  poor  fellow  was  obliged  to  stand  and 
hold  the  bag,  while  the  old  man  filled  it,  inter- 
spersing the  exercise  with  the  pleasantest  con- 
versation imaginable,  all  of  which  were 1  like 
daggers  in  the  heart  of  his  mortified  victim. 

The  bag  was  filled,  the  string  tied,  and  the 
sufferer  hoped  to  be  soon  out  of  the  presence  of 
his  tormentor.  But.  again  his  purpose  was 
thwarted. 


"Stay!  "said  the  Quaker,  as  the  man  ^U*' 
about  to  hurry  off,  having  uttered  once  Hictp' 
his  apologies  and  his  thanks.  "  Stay,  Rullf 
has  breakfast  ere  this;  thee  must  not  think  ll*1 
going  without  breakfast.    Come,  Ruth  is  calfc 

This  was  almost  unendurable.  This  wip 
"  heaping  coals,"  with  a  vengeance !  In  vat j» T 
the  mortified  neighbor  begged  to  be  excused,  I  Ik- 
vain  he  pleaded  to  be  released  from  this  iyP' 
great  a  punishment.  The  Quaker  was  inexoll* 
able,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield. 

Breakfast  being  over,  "Now,  "  said  the  o||B?' 
farmer,  as  he  helped  the  victim  to  shoulder  tllp1 
bag,  "  if  thee  needs  any  more  corn  come  in  tl|J*j: 
daytime  and  thee  shall  have  it." 

With  what  shame  and  remorse  did  the  guillF' 
man  turn  from  the  dwelling  of  the  pioilp 
Quaker.  Every  body  is  ready  to  say  that  IP0 
never  again  troubled  the  Quaker's  corn  cri; 
I  have  something  still  better  than  all  to  tell  yo'Vi 
He  at  once  repented  and  reformed,  and  my  ill™ 
formant  tells  me  that  he  afterwards  heard  hhW 
relate,  in  a  meeting  the  substance  of  the  stoii*1 
I  have  related,  and  he  attributed  his  conversiolp 
under  God's  blessing,  to  the  course  the  Quak<|  * 
had  pursued  to  arrest  him  in  his  downwar  u 
career. 



THE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER  AND  THE  BIBLE,  tt 

In  the  memoirs  of  Stephen  Grellet,  a  men  ^ 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  visite  f 
Russia  in  1819,  and  was  then  very  courteous! 
received  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  foi 
lowing  incident  is  related  : 

Prince  Galitzin  gave  several  interesting  pai 
ticulars  respecting  the  renewing  of  the  reli  1 
gious  impressions  that  of  latter  years  hav 
been  of  an  abiding  nature  with  the  emperor: 

When  the  information  was  "received  a 
Petersburg  that  the  armies  of  Napoleon  hat 
entered  Moscow,  a  general  panic  came  upon 
the  inhabitants,  and  they  packed  up  their  valj 
uables  to  take  their  flight  into  some  mor< 
secure  place,  for  they  expected  the  Frencl 
would  soon  march  for  that  city.  The  emperoi 
was  preparing  to  go  with  the  body  of  troop: 
collected  there  to  oppose  them.  Prince  Alex 
ander  Galitzin  had  ^at  that  time  many  mer 
employed  in  repairing  his  palace,  which  h( 
calmly  continued  to  go  on  with,  whilst  so  man} 
others  were  panic-stiicken.  Some  envious  per 
sons  told  the  emperor  what  he  was  doing,  and 
that  he  must  be  a  traitor.  He  went  to  the 
prince  and  queried,  "  Galitzin,  what  are  you 
doing  ?  what  means  all  this  ?  every  one  pre- 
pares to  flee,  and  you  are  building  !"  "  Oh," 
said  the  prince,  "  I  am  here  in  as  sure  a  place 
of  safety  as  any  I  could  flee  to ;  the  Lord  is 
my  defence,  in  Him  I  trust."  "  Whence  have 
you  such  confidence?"  replied  the  emperor, 
"who  assures  you  of  it  V    "  I  feel  it  in  my 
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neart,"  answered  the  prince,  "and  it  is  also 
stated  in  this  divinely  inspired  volume,"  hold- 
i  ug  forth  the  Bible  to  the  emperor.    By  some 
inadvertent  motion  of  the  hand  the  Bible  fell 
ca|apon  the  floor — open.    "  Well,  permit  me," 
said  the  prince,  "  to  read  to  you  in  that  very 
;  Wijplace  in  which  the  Bible  lies  open  before  us." 
Invaitt  was  the  ninety-first   Psalm;  on  hearing 
i  ^jjwhich  the  emperor  stood  for  a  while  like  a 
oilman  astonished.    The  army,  during  that  time 
Leio  was  marching  out  of  the  city.     It  is  the 
usual  practice  on  such  -occasions,  or  when  the 
;]eo|emperor  is  to  be  absent  for  a  length  of  time, 
'o  that  the  last  place  he  leaves  is  their  great 
io  tl  church.    He  repaired  thither.    The  portion  of 
Scripture  read  on  the  occasion  was  again  the 
jilt  ninety-first  Psalm.    The  emperor  sent  for  the 
-priest,  and  queried,  "  Who  told  you  to  make  a 
it  h  choice  of  that  particular  passage  of  Scripture 
•q  crilithis  day  V    He  replied  that  nobody  had  done 
Ijoijit,  but  that  he  had  desired  in  prayer  that  the 
timyjiLord  would  direct  him  to  the  particular  portion 
.nWof  the  inspired  volume  he  should  read  to  en- 
itor)  courage  the  emperor,  and  that  he  apprehended 
that  Psalm  was  the  word  of  God  to  him.  The 
(iflakej  emperor  proceeded  jome  distance,  on  his  way  j 
OTonniand  late  in  the  evening  he  felt  his  mind  under 
great  seriousness,  and  desired  that  the  Bible 
should  be  read  to  him.    When  the  person  who 
came  in  for  that  purpose  began,  he  also  read 
_  the  ninety-first  Psalm.    The  emperor  interrupt- 
rinta  nig  him,  queried,  "  Who  told  you  to  read  this? 
1  has  Galitzin  told  you  ?"    He  replied  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  prince,  nor  had  any  one  told 
him  what  to  read  ;  but  that  on  being  told  that 
he  was  sent  for  to  read  to'  the  emperor  from 
the  Bible,  he  had  desired  that  the  Lord  would 
direct  him  to  what  was  most  appropriate  for 
the  occasion,  and  accordingly  he  had  selected 
!red  all  thls  portion  of  Scripture.    The  emperor  felt 
mU\  astonished  at  this,  and  paid  the  greater  atten- 
ie  upon  *lon  to  what  was  read,  believing  that  this  must 
e:r  n\.  be  the  Lord's  ordering.    He  was  therefore  very 
»  morfl 1  solemnly  and  tenderly  impressed,  and  from 
French  that  time  he  concluded,  morning  and  evening, 
*  to  read  privately  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  He 
?3  was  next  day  with  the  Princess  Metchersky 
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at  Tver.  They  agreed  to  begin  the  Bible  .to- 
gether, and  regularly  to  read  it  every  day,  so 
that  they  might  both  read  the  same  portion  on 
the  same  day,  and  be  able  to  communicate  to  one 
another  the  particular  impressions  or  reflections 
the  reading  of  the  day  might  have  produced. 

\  IT  is  good  to  cherish  the  enlivening  persua- 
sion that  we  are  under  the  immediate  notice  of 
the  great  Omnipresent  Spirit,  who  is  not  only  a 
God  afar  off,  but  also  a  God  nigh  at  hand- 
about  our  bed,  and  about  our  path,  and  who 
spieth  out  all  our  ways, — and,  as  David  de- 
clares, "  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SEA. 

To  the  mind  of  the  casual  observer  what  is 
more  incomprehensible  than  the  sea  ?  An  al- 
most boundless,  fathomless  mass  of  heaving, 
surging  waters;  its  bosom  to-day  calm  and 
placid  as  a  summer  lake,  to-morrow  tossing  its 
waves  with  maddened  fury,  mighty  in  its  de- 
structive effects,  and  ungovernable  in  its  move- 
ments. An  exemplification  of  fickleness  and 
change  upon  its  surface.  Who  shall  unfold  the 
mysteries  of  its  watery  depths?  Who  make 
visible  the  secrets  of  its  hidden  arcana,  and 
explore  the  dim  recesses  of  its  bed  ?  Let  us 
for  a  moment  contemplate  the  unfoldings  of 
these  mysteries  by  the  developing  power  of 
science.  Deep  sea-soundings  have  proved  that 
the  ocean  bed  presents  an  unevenness  of  out- 
line similar  to  that  of  the  land  surface — moun- 
tain, hill  and  dale,  and  vast  plateau.  The 
sounding-plummet  often  rests  upon  the  bare 
and  unyielding  rock,  from  which  it  fails  to 
bring  a  returning  messenger  to  tell  the  secret 
of  its  origin;  but  still  more  frequently  sinks 
amid  the  soft  and  yielding  ooze,  that,  clinging 
to  the  lead,  contributes  to  the  history  of  ocean 
life.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  mainly  thus  that 
science  proves  how  continents  are  made.  Beds 
of  calcareous  ooze,  the  deserted  homes  of  ani- 
malculse,  that  human  eye  has  never  seen,  show 
how  the  giant  cliffs  of  Albion  were  formed,  and 
the  chalk  that  lines  the  strait  of  Dover.  Mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  acres  in  extent,  each  suc- 
ceeding year  witnesses  a  new  deposit  of  calca- 
reous matter,  perhaps  the  limebeds  of  some 
future  generation. 

Ocean  we  indeed  find  to  be  full  of  life — its 
every  part  thronged  with  animal  existence,  mi- 
croscopic in  its  character,  but  innumerable  as 
the  sand  its  waters  surge  upon,  and  hence 
mighty  in  the  effects  which  they  work  in  the 
economy  of  nature. 

Bearing  their  beautiful  fabrics  in  the  briny 
deep,  these  tiny  polyps  labor  unobserved,  until 
mountains  of  solid  material  are  piled  up  in  the 
ocean  bed,  and  islands  spring  into  existence 
where  before  nought  was  seen  but  waters  wide 
and  deep.  There  encircling  reef  with  reef,  the 
calm  lagoon  collects  the  scattered  waifs  that 
float  upon  the  sea's  expanse,  and  soon  beneath 
a  tropical  sun,  new  lands,  rich  and  luxuriant 
in  growth  of  vegetation,  greet  the  approach  of 
man,  and  offer  him  a  site  for  habitation. 

Nor  is  this  alone  the  sum  of  the  usefulness 
of  this  animalcular  existence.  Freighted  hea- 
vily with  the  soluble  salts  of  the  earthy  bed 
over  which  the  streamlets  dash  their  waters, 
the  turbid  stream  at  length  empties  into  that 
great  natural  reservoir  for  drainage,  solutions 
of  mineral  combinations,  and  year  by  year,  and 
age  by  age,  unceasing  the  torrent  of  dissolved 
salts  flow  into  the  engulphing  ocean.  The 
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flashing  sunbeam  and  the  passing  breeze  com- 
bine to  bear  away  the  watery  particles,  that 
thus  are  winged  aloft  and  form  the  clouds  that 
drench  the  continents  with  fertilizing  rain,  but 
leave  within  the  ocean  wave  the  salts  they  bore 
from  their  mountain  beds.  But  if  there  were 
naught  to  " strike  the  balance-sheet"  with 
ocean,  her  waves  would  soon  lose  mobility,  and, 
increasing  more  and  more  in  density,  would 
cease  to  maintain  its  never  changing  character. 
But  drop  by  drop  the  coral  insect  takes  from 
their  watery  embrace  the  salts  of  ocean,  and 
forms  with  them  the  halls  and  domes,  the 
shafts  and  architraves  of  the  barrier  of  the  en- 
circling reef,  or  raise  the  calm  lagoon  which 
charms  the  eye  of  the  tropical  navigator.  In 
this  they  prove  themselves  the  great  remedial 
agents  that  keep  in  perfect  health  and  purity 
the  body  of  the  ocean,  whilst  they  store  away 
for  the  future  use  of  man,  the  massive  marble 
beds,  the  limestone  mountains,  and  the  gypsum 
quarries.  W.  M.  J. 

Quakertown,  Penna.,  1st  mo.  15th,  1864. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  13,  1864. 


Friends'  Social  Lyceum. — On  the  evening 
of  the  1st  inst.,  Edward  Parrish  gave  an  inter- 
esting lecture  on  M  Ozone,"  accompanied  with 
some  experiments.  Notwithstanding  the  wea- 
ther was  unfavorable,  there  was  a  good  attend- 
ance. 


The  Treasurer  of  The  Women's  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Freed- 
men,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following 
account  of  the  receipts  from  Friends  in  the 
country,  since  1st  month  27th  : — 

Friends  and  others,  of  Mount  Holly,   $26  00 
"  "  Bybeny,         129  30 

«  "  East  Goshen,       4  00 

"  "  West  Grove,        8  00 

"  "  Willistown, 

through  L.  L.  Garrett,   13  00 
"  "  Newtown  Preparative 

Meeting,  45  00 

"  "  Birmingham  Prepara- 

tive Meeting,  53  00 

Single  contributions  from  Friends  of 
Larrnertville,  Quakertown,  N.  J., 
Salem,  Marengo,  N.  Y.,  and  Apple- 
bockville,  58  00 

M.  A  GRISCOM,  Treasurer, 

1028  Arch  Street. 


A  friend  from  a  neighboring  city  has 
us  an  account  of  the  contributions  of  Friem11 
of  that  place  to  the  cause  of  the  Freedmei 
We  do  not  give  it  publicity,  as  it  has  no 
nection  with  the  account  furnished  us  by 
Women's  Association. 


The  late  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Frien 
for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  FreedmenrJc 
held  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House  on  thl*4 
evening  of  Fourth-day,  the  3d  inst.,  was  larg 
and  most  interesting.  Several  persons,  wh<| 
had  recently  returned  from  visits  of  inspectioi 
among  the  Freedmen,  and  a  teacher  who  ha( 
been  engaged  in  their  instruction,  addressee 
the  large  audience  assembled,  and  produced  at 
obviously  increased  interest  in  the  cause!'18 
Samuel  B.  Shipley,  known  to  many  of  oui  W 
readers  as  a  zealous  and  efficient  member  of  s 
similar  organization,  related  the  results  of  "hit  ft 
observation  with  much  clearness.  His  visit 
extended  to  the  camps  at  Qpiro,  Columbus,  Ky 
Memphis,  Helena,  and  to  Vicksburg  and  iti 
vicinity. 

These  camps  are  temporary  collections  oi 
the  Freedmen  under  the  partial  care  of  the 
Government;  they  receive  rations  of  food,  but 
in  the  matter  of  clothing,  implements  of  agri 
culture,  schooling,  and  instruction  of  all  kinds 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  the 
people  of  the  North.  In  some  instances 
schools  have  already  been  established  among 
them,  always  with  encouraging  success,  though 
in  some  instances  the  want  of  suitable  accom 
modations  and  of  shoes  and  other  clothing  pre 
vents  many  from  attending. 

The  whole  number  of  Freedmen  collected  in 
these  camps,  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  is 
estimated  at  51,769,  but  constant  accessions  to 
their  numbers,  and  the  frequent  departure  of 
those  who  find  remunerative  employment,  ren- 
der any  estimate  uncertain. 

At  the  meeting  we  also  had  the  presence  of 
Bishop  Simpson,  of  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion, who,  having  recently  returned  from  a 
mission  in  the  South-western  Border  States, 
described  the  trying  situation  of  the  numerous 
colored  people  not  yet  recognized  as  Freedmen, 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  in  the  latter  State, 
especially,  they  are  very  destitute,  suffering 
severely,  in .  common  with  many  of  the  white 
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^population,  from  a  deficiency  of  food  and  cloth 
*^ing.    The  laws  still  in  force  in  the  State  of 
entucky,  forbidding  the  passage  of  colored 
Jtpeople  through  the  State  without  their  being 
111  subject  to  arrest  and  imprisonment,  add  to  the 
hardships  of  those  who,  having  been  left  with 
out  available  means  of  subsistence,  or  any  ave 
Friead  nues  of  industry  opened  to  them,  are  especially 
objects  of  commiseration,  claiming  the  immedi 
ijjjate  attention  of  the  benevolent, 
is  large    ^fle        that  the  great  battle  in  Tennessee, 
;.  rityin  which  the  Southern  armies  were  defeated, 
^occurred  on  the  very  ground  which  had  been 
badtiie  scene  of  the  grievous  outrages  upon  the 
ed  Cherokee  nation,  by  which  they  were  despoiled 
urftffcf  their  property  and  driven  from  their  homes, 
einse.was  mentioned  as  a  striking  coincidence  in 
nt  connection  with  the  wickedness  and  cruelty 
?r  of  a  which  has  characterized  the  conduct  of  the 
vi  ^population  of  these  States  toward  their  un- 
.is  MtiDffending  and  helpless  fellow  beings. 
aj,,    The  patience  and  Christian  endurance  of  the 
iiitsFreedmen  amid  their  grievous  privations  was 
testified  to  by  all.  They  are  generally  pervaded 
n  of  by  a  deep  religious  feeling,  and  willing  to  suffer 
of  (lie  to  the  uttermost,  believing  that  their  deliver- 
i'ontance  will  come  in  the  Lord's  own  time;  those 
if  agrii 
kinds, 


most  indifferent  to  the  restraints  of  religion  seem 
rarely  or  never  to  have  indulged  in  any  special 
aots  of  violence  or  revenge  toward  their  former 
masters. 

Testimony  was  borne  by  a  teacher  who  has 
en  laboring  among  the  Freedmen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington  for  several  years,  to 
their  extraordinary  zeal  for  learning,  which  is 
Dot  confined  to  the  young  and  active,  but  ex- 
tends to  the  aged,  whose  only  motive  seems  to 
be  that  they  may  learn  to  read  the  Bible  before 
they  die. 

The  presence  of  so  many  persons  of  different 
'eligious  denominations,  all  drawn  into  sympa- 
thy in  behalf  of  these  downtrodden  children  of 
^  o/  'the  common  Father,  was  one  of  the  most  cheer- 
ing circumstances  connected  with  the  meeting, 
and  gave  rise  to  expressions  of  thankfulness. 
It  was  remarked  that  the  Freedmen,  in  their 
hour  of  extremity,  were  setting  us  an  example 
)f  faith  and  dependence  upon  the  Source  of  all 
good,  and  breaking  down  partition  walls  which 
never  should  have  been  erected.  The  feeling 
which  prevailed  over  the  meeting,  and  united 
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all  in  gratitude  and  love,  will  not  soon  be  for. 
gotten  by  those  present. 


Died,  on  the  12th  of  10th  month,  1863,  in  Car- 
dington  township,  Morrow  county.  Ohio,  Willie, 
only  son  of  Edward  H.  and  Amy  D.  Harlan,  aged 
13  months. 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  11th  month,  1863,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Talbot  county,  Maryland,  Ellen  Ann  Da- 
vis, in  her  40th  yeaj;  a  member  of  Third  Haven 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  12th  month,  1863,  Ann  Hend- 

ley,  in  her  68th  year;  a  member  of  the  above  meet- 
ing. She  had  but  a  short  illness,  and  left  a  bright 
testimony  behind  her  of  her  acceptance. 

 ,  suddenly,  at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  7th  of 

1st  month,  1864,  of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  Josiah 
S.,  son  of  Isaiah  and  Mary  Ann  Lippincott,  aged  14 
years,  10  months  and  14  days.  Thus  in  a  few  brief 
hours  has  passed  from  Qur  midst  a  youth  of  more 
than  ordinary  promise.  He  was  remarkably  kind 
and  obliging,  anxious  to  relieve  distress  wherever 
he  saw  it,  and  strictly  conscientious  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, thus  endearing  himself  to  all  who  knew  him. 

 ,  in  Georgetown,  D.  0.,  on  the  13th  of  1st 

month,  1864,  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  Theo- 
dore Cornell,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  son  of 
William  C.  and  Anna  Maria  Cornell ;  a  member  of 
Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  5th  month,  1863,  Sarah  Ed- 
wards, in  the  76th  year  of  her  age ;  an  elder  of 
Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  the  1st  month,  1864,  at  hie 

residence  in  Upper  Oxford,  Chester  county,  Penna., 
David  Wilson,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Pennsgrove  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  Sixth  day,  the  5th  instant,  Sarah  Denny, 

in  the  56th  year  of  her  age,  late  of  Kent  County, 
Delaware ;  a  member  of  Spruce  Street  Monthly 
Meeting.  During  her  short  and  severe  illness,  evi- 
dence was  afforded  that  her  trust  was  in  the  mercy 
and  goodness  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  and  we  be- 
lieve her  end  was  crowned  with  peace. 


SELF-CULTURE. 


(Continued  from  page  758.) 

Again.  Self-culture  is  intellectual.  We 
cannot  look  into  ourselves  without  discovering 
the  intellectual  principle,  the  power  which 
thinks,  reasons,  and  judges,  the  power  of  seek- 
ing and  acquiring  truth.  This,  indeed,  we  are 
in  no  danger  of  overlooking.  The  intellect 
being  the  great  instrument  by  which  men  com- 
pass their  wishes,  it  draws  more  attention  than 
any  of  our  other  powers.  When  we  speak  to 
men  of  improving  themselves,  the  first  thought 
which  occurs  to  them  is,  that  they  must  culti- 
vate their  understanding,  and  get  knowledge 
and  skill.  By  education,  men  mean  almost  ex- 
clusively intellectual  training.  For  this,  schools 
and  colleges  are  instituted,  and  to  this  the  moral 
and  religious  discipline  of  the  young  is  sacri- 
ficed. Now,  I  reverence,  as  much  as  any  man, 
the  intellect ;  but  let  us  never  exalt  it  above 
the  moral  principle.    With  this  it  is  most  inti- 
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mately  connected.  In  this  its  culture  is  founded, 
and  to  exalt  this  is  its  highest  aim.  Whoever 
desires  that  his  intellect  may  grow  up  to 
soundness,  to  healthy  vigor,  must  begin  with 
moral  discipline.  Reading  and  study  are  not 
enough  to  perfect  the  power  of  thought.  One 
thing  above  all  is  needful,  and  that  is,  the  dis- 
interestedness vhich  is  the  very  soul  of  virtue. 
To  gain  truth,  which  is  the  great  object  of  the 
understanding,  I  must  seek  it  disinterestedly. 
Here  is  the  first  and  grand  condition  of  intel- 
lectual progress.  I  must  choose  to  receive  the 
truth,  no  matter  how  it  bears  on  myself.  I 
must  follow  it,  no  matter  where  it  leads,  what 
interests  it  opposes,  to  what  persecution  or  loss 
it  lays  me  open,  from  what  party  it  severs  me, 
or  to  what  party  it  allies.  Without  this  fair- 
ness of  mind,  which  is  only  another  phrase  for 
disinterested  love  of  truth,  great  native  powers 
of  understanding  are  perverted  and  lead  astray  ; 
genius  runs  wild  ;  «  the  light  within  us  becomes 
darkness."  The  subtilest  reasoners,  for  want 
of  this,  cheat  them&elves  as  well  as  others,  and 
become  entangled  in  the  web  of  their  own  so- 
phistry. It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  the  history 
of  science  and  philosophy,  that  men,  gifted  by 
nature  with  singular  intelligence,  have  broached 
the  grossest  errors,  and  even  sought  to  undermine 
the  grand  primitive  truths  on  which  human 
virtue  dignity,  and  hope  depend.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  known  instances  of  men  of 
naturally  moderate  powers  of  mind,  who  by  a 
disinterested  love  of  truth  and  their  fellow- 
creatures,  have  gradually  risen  to  no  small  force 
and  enlargement  of  thought.  Some  of  the 
most  useful  teachers,  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
schools,  have  owed  their  power  of  enlightening 
others,  not  so  much  to  any  natural  superiority, 
as  to  the  simplicity,  impartiality,  and  disinter- 
estedness of  their  minds,  to  their  readiness  to 
live  and  die  for  the  truth.  A  man,  who  rises 
above  himself,  looks  from  an  eminence  on  nature 
and  providence,  on  society  and  life.  Thought 
expands  as  by  a  natural  elasticity,  when  the 
pressure  of  selfishness  is  removed.  The  moral 
and  religious  principles  of  the  soul,  generously 
cultivated,  fertilize  the  intellect.  Duty,  faith- 
fully performed,  opens  the  mind  to  Truth, 
both  being  of  one  family,  alike  immutable,  uni- 
versal, and  everlasting. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  subject,  because  the 
connexion  between  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture is  often  overlooked,  and  because  the  former 
is  often  sacrificed  to  the  latter.  The  exaltation 
of  talent,  as  it  is  called,  above  virtue  and  reli- 
gion is  the  curse  of  the  age.  Education  is  now 
chiefly  a  stimulus  to  learning,  and  thus  men  ac- 
quire power  without  the  principles  which  alone 
make  it  a  good.  Talent  is  worshipped ;  but, 
if  divorced  from  rectitude,  it  will  prove  more 
of  a  demon  than  a  god. 

Intellectual  culture  consists,  not  chiefly,  as 
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many  are  apt  to  think,  in  accumulating  ini 
mation,  though  this  is  important,  but  in  bui 
ing  up  a  force  of  thought  which  may  be  tuni 
at  will  on  any  subjects,  on  which  we  are  cal  L 
to  pass  judgment.    This  force  is  manifest 
in  the  concentration  of  the  attention,  in  ac 
rate  penetrating  observation,  in  reducing  co 
plex  subjects  to  their  elements,  in  diving 
neath  the  effect  to  the  cause,  in  detecting  t 
more  subtile  differences  and  resemblances 
things,  in  reading  the  future  in  the  prese 
and  especially  in  rising  from  particular  facts 
general  laws  or  universal  truths.    This  last « 
ertion  of  the  intellect,  its  rising  to  broad  vie 
and  great  principles,  constitutes  what  is  call 
the  philosophical  mind,  and  is  especially  wort 
of  culture.    What  it  means,  ycur  own  obser|-  j; 
vation  must  have  taught  you.    You  must  hai  _ 
taken  note  of  two  classes  of  men,  the  one  alwi  s 
employed  on  details,  on  particular  facts,  and  tl  ^ 
other  using  these  facts  as  foundations  of  high 
wider  truths.  The  latter  are  philosophers.  J 
example,  men  have  for  ages  seen  pieces  of  woe]  ([ 
stones,  metals,  falling  in  the  ground.  Newt« 
seized  on  these  particular  facts,  and  rose  to  1 1  L 
idea,  that  all  matter  tends,  or  is  attracted,  1| 
wards  all  matter,  and  then  defined  the  law  i)  \^ 
cording  to  which  this  attraction  or  force  acts 
different  distances,  thus  giving  us  a  grand  pri 
ciple,  which,  we  have  reason  to  think,  exten 
to  and  controls  the  whole  outward  creatio 
One  man  reads  a  history,  and  can  tell  you  i 
its  events,  and  there  stops.    Another  combin 
these  events,  brings  them  under  one  view,  ai 
learns  the  great  causes  which  are  at  work  I 
this  or  another  nation,  and  what  are  its  gre 
tendencies,  whether  to  freedom  or  despotism 
to  one  or  another  form  of  civilization.    So  oi 
man  talks  continually  about  the  particular  a 
tions  of  this  or  another  neighbor ;  whilst  a: 
other  looks  beyond  the  acts  to  the  inward  pri 
ciples  from  which  they  spring,  and  gathers  fro  j 
them  larger  views  of  human  nature.  In 
word,  one  man  sees  all  things  apart  and 
fragments,  whilst  another  strives  to  discovi  | 
the  harmony,  connexion,  unity  of  all.    One  j 
the  great  evils  of  society  is,  that  men,  occupi< 
perpetually  with  petty  details,  want  gener  j 
truths,  want  broad  and  fixed  principles.  Hen( 
many,  not  wicked,  are  unstable,  habitually  i  I 
consistent,  as  if  they  were  overgrown  childre  i 
rather  than  men.    To  build  up  that  strengi 
of  mind,  which  apprehends  and  cleaves  to  gre;  j 
universal  truths,  is  the  highest  intellectu 
self-culture ;  and  here  I  wish  you  to  obsen  j 
how  entirely  this  culture  agrees  with  that  !  [ 
the  moral  and  the  religious  principles  of  oil 
nature,  of  which  I  have  previously  spoken.  I ! 
each  of  these,  the  improvement  of  the  soul  coi 
sists  in  raising  it  above  what  is  narrow,  partici  I 
lar,  individual,  selfish,  to  the  universal  and  u; 
confined.    To  improve  a  man,  is  to  liberaliz 
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jnlarge  him  in  thought,  feeliDg,  and  purpose. 
Narrowness  of  intellect  and  heart,  this  is  the 
^degradation  from  which  all  culture  aims  to  res- 
jjjww  the  human  being. 

Again.    Self-culture  is  Social,  or  one  of  its 
great  offices  is  to  unfold  and  purify  the  affec- 
.tions,  which  spring  up  instinctively  in  the  hu- 
;t]inan  breast,  which  bind  together  husband  and 
'wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister; 
Which  bind  a  man  to  friends  and  neighbors,  to 
■ '^aeto  ?S  C0UDtl7>  and  t0  tne  suffering  who  fall  under 
his  eye,  wherever  they  belong.    The  culture  of 
jthese  is  an  important  part  of  our  work,  and  it 


consists  in  converting  them  from  instincts  into 
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principles,  from  natural  into  spiritual  attach- 
ments, in  giving  them  a  rational,  moral,  and 
;a  holy  character.    For  example,  our  affection  for 
our  children  is  at  first  instinctive ;  and  if  it 
{  continue  such,  it  rises  little  above  the  brute's 
.attachment  to  its  young.    But  when  a  parent 
infuses  into  his  natural  love  for  his  offspring 
_  moral  and  religious  principle,  when  he  comes 
to  regard  his  child  as  an  intelligent,  spiritual, 
;  immortal  being,  and  honors  his  as  such,  and  de- 
1  sires  first  of  all  to  make  him  disinterested,  no- 
ble,  a  worthy  child  of  Ood,  and  the  friend  of 
"     his  race,  then  the  instinct  rises  into  a  generous 
;  l  and  holy  sentiment.    It  resembles  God's  pa- 
'n  P  Iternal  love  for  his  spiritual  family.     A  like 
rAtH  purity  and  dignity  we  must  aim  to  give  to  all 
™j  our  affections. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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il  ME,  TOO  !" 

"We'll  seek  for  flowers  in  the  woods," 

I  heard  a  mother  say  ; 
"  For  in  their  shady  solitudes 

My  children  love  to  play. 
Come  Willie,  call  the  other  boys, 

Ere  falls  the  evening  dew  ;" 
And  then  another  little  voice, 

Soft  pleading,  said  :  "  Me,  too  !" 

Oh,  childish  heart  that  could  not  bear 

Her  name  should  be  forgot! 
Oh,  childish  love  that  longed  to  share 

With  all  the  common  lot ! 
Such  tone  could  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain, 

So  tremulous  and  true  ; 
A  link  in  that  sweet  household  chain, 

She  claimed  her  right — "  Me,  too  1" 

But  not  alone  in  childhood's  years 

The  heart  gives  out  this  cry  ; 
'Tis  heard  amid  the  silent  tears 

Of  life's  deep  agony. 
The  lonely  soul,  athirst  for  love, 

Will  cry  as  infants  do  ; 
And  lift,  all  other  tones  above, 

Its  passionate  "  Me,  too  !" 

Formed  by  one  hand',  we  live  and  die  ; 

Before  one  throne  we  kneel ; 
The  longings  of  humanity 

Send  up  one  deep  appeal. 
Our  nature's  tendrils  intertwine, 

Fed  by  one  common  dew  ; 
None  seek  in  solitude  to  pine, 

Each  heart-throb  says  ;  "  Me,  too!"  * 


God,  teach  us  then  in  rank  to  stand 

Firm  as  brave  spirits  should  ; 
Joined  heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand, 

In  holy  brotherhood  ; 
And  casting  off  the  ice  of  pride, 

Wear  warm  hearts  mild  aDd  true; 
Nor  from  the  weakest  turn  aside, 

Who  feebly  cries  ;  "Me,  too  1" 

And,  little  child,  who  sweetly  plead, 

With  love  learnt  long  ere  speech, 
Lift  up  thy  golden  baby  head 

To  hopes  thou  yet  shalt  reach ;  , 
For  when  His  angels  gather  in 

His  holy  ones  and  true, 
In  that  fair  garner  thou  shalt  win 

A  place — He  needs  thee,  too  t 

— Churchman's  Family  Magazine. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "  MY  MOTHER'S  MEETINGS." 
(Continued  from  page  766.) 

I  know  there  is  much — very  much — in  a 
poor  man's  cramped-up  cottage,  to  try  the  tem- 
per, and  a  great  deal  to  bear  up  against ;  and  I 
should  rejoice  in  many  things  being  very  differ- 
ent for  you  to  what  they  are  ; — but,  dear 
friends,  be  not  discouraged  because  of  the  un- 
towardness  or  roughness  of  the  way.  He  who 
emphatically  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  bath 
trod  the  lowly  and  the  thorny  path  of  this  life 
before  us,  that  we,  through  His  poverty,  and 
His  holy  example,  might  become  rich.  He 
had  not  even  where  to  lay  His  head,  and  passed 
a  life  of  lowly  toil,  for  the  most  part  "  despised 
and  rejected  of  men/'  We  all  have  faults  and 
failings  enough,  and  our  peculiar  besetting  sins 
— but  even  our  frailties  and  our  infirmities 
should  not  too  much  discourage  us.  There  is 
One,  and  One  only,  who  can  discern  our  real 
weaknesses  from  actual  sins — who  can  discrim- 
inate, and  judge  us  rightly. 

"  His  gentle  eyes  are  on  thy  soul  forever, 

He  marks  the  anguish  of  the  strife  within  ; 
Reads  the  perplexities  thou  canst  not  sever, 
Discerns  between  infirmity  and  sin." 

Oh,  I  want  you,  with  myself,  to  be  thinking 
more  of  this  life  as  an  intended  preparation  for 
an  hereafter,  and  of  the  belongings  to  that 
world  to  come,  where  nothing  that  is  unholy 
or  impure  can  find  entrance.  You  know  what 
a  powerful  influence  habit  has  over  us — power- 
ful for  good,  as  well  as  for  evil.  It  has,  there- 
fore, a  very  important  place  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  every  one,  and  applies  equally  to  any 
kind  of  conduct ;  or  to  the  feelings  and  ten- 
dencies of  our  minds.  By  frequent  repetition, 
habits  becomes  so  familiar,  that  we  do  not  at 
once  readily  see  the  principles  from  which 
they  first  sprang.  In  this  manner  good  habits 
are  continued  without  any  immediate  sense  of 
the  right  principles  by  which  they  were  formed ; 
and  bad  habits  of  inattention  to  any  of  our 
duties  are  continued  without  a  moral  sense  of 
the  principles  and  affections  they  violate.  One 
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person  acquires  a  habit  of  order,  of  cleanliness, 
of  being  punctual,  of  conscientious  attention  to 
bis  various  duties,  and  of  the  direction  of  his 
thoughts  to  the  objects  which  ought  to  engage 
a  well-regulated  mind.  Another  person  sinks 
into  habits  of  listlessness  and  thoughtlessness, 
of  neglect  of  important  duties,  of  disregard  of 
the  feelings  of  others,  of  vicious  indulgence 
in  selfishness,  and  of  general  indifference  to  all 
those  considerations  which  claim  the  highest 
regard  qf  every  responsible  being.  And  the 
striking  and  melancholy  fact  is,  that  after  a 
certain  period  all  this  may  go  on  without  a 
feeling  that  anything  is  wrong.  Such  is  the 
power  of  habit.  Hence  the  importance  of 
truly  estimating  every  action  of  our  lives, 
and  every  train  of  thought  that  we  encourage 
in  our  minds,  since  each  act  of  virtue  tends  to 
make  more  virtuous,  and  each  act  of  vice  gives 
new  strength  to  an  influence  within,  which  will 
certainly  render  us  more  and  more  vicious  and 
miserable.  Then,  if  the  forming  of  habits 
after  we  are  grown  up,  when  the  mind  is  not 
so  pliable  as  in  childhood,  requires  such  daily 
care — of  how  much  greater  importance  is  it 
closely  to  watch  the  doings  of  our  children, 
and  the  surrounding  influences  upon  them,  at  a 
period  when  they  are  unavoidably  forming 
habits,  and  taking  in,  for  good  or  for  evil,  from 
everything  around  them.  These  considera- 
tions have  a  practical  tendency  of  the  utmost 
interest  to  those  who  would  wish  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  habits  of  an  injurious  nature  j 
or  who,  feeling  their  influence,  strive  to  be  de- 
livered from  them. 

But,  above  all,  should  we  look  to  that  pure 
and  holy  One,  who  is  a  witness  of  the  warfare 
within,  who  will  regard  it  with  compassion, 
and  will  impart  His  saving  strength  to  all  who 
truly  seek  it. 

Yet  we  must  not  presumingly  depend  on 
this  Divine  aid,  without  a  continued  effort,  and 
an  unceasing  watchfulness  on  our  part.  There 
must  be  an  habitual  direction  of  the  attention 
to  those  truths  which  are  calculated  to  act 
upon  the  mind  for  good,  a  constant  reliance 
upon  the  power  from  on  high,  which  must  be 
felt  to  be  real  and  indispensible.  Our  progress 
in  correcting  ourselves  may  be  slow ;  but  by 
each  advantage  gained  over  opposing  influences, 
their  power  will  finally  be  broken  and  des- 
troyed. It  is  impossible  to  believe  such  de- 
sires and  endeavors  should  go  on  without  his 
knowledge,  whose  presence  is  in  every  place  ; 
or,  my  dear  friends,  that  he  should  fail  in  wil- 
lingness to  impart  His  effectual  aid.  But  we 
must  have  faith  that  every  thought  is  known 
to  Him  whose  eye  is  ever  present  with  us,  and 
upon  all  His  works ;  and  the  feeling  of  "  Thou 
God  seest  me,"  should  be  with  us  no  less  an 
ever-present  one. 
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"  Awake,  asleep,  at  home,  abroad, 
I  am  surrounded  still  with  God." 

Those  who  thus  continually  endeavor 
place  themselves  in  the  conscious  presence 
the  Almighty,  in  every  event  of  life, — are  thl 
who  live  by  faith  ; — to  those  there  is  a  helpii 
power  that  directs  in  every  doubt, — that 
light  in  every  darkness,  strength  in  the  i 
most  weakness,  and  comfort  in  all  distress. 

There  is  one  passage  of  Scripture,  of 
much  practical  tendency  in  relation  to  o 
every-day  duties,  that  has  been  so  much  in 
thoughts  of  late,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  i 
troduce   it  here  : — "  Whatsoever  things 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoev 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pur 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  thinj 
are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtu, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think   on  the 
things." — Phil.  iv.  8. 

Oh,  if  we  thought  more  of  these  spiritu: 
things,  it  would  be  so  very  helpful  to  us,  eve 
in  our  little  daily  troubles,  since  according  i 
our  thoughts  are  employed,  will  be  the  tei^ 
dency  of  our  lives,  and  our  influence  upon  ou  \ 
husbands  and  our  children. 

I  feel  I  cannot  sufficiently  impress  upon  yo*11 
the  injunction  in  the  latter  part  of  the  abov 
text,  to  "  think  on  these  things"  The  hoi 
Scriptures  were  written  to  help,  to  guide,  t 
comfort,  and  to  encourage  us,  and  to  make  u 
"  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  i 
in  Christ  Jesus."  .We  are  so  apt  to  read  them 
time  after  time,  without  thinking  of  their  rea 
teaching,  or  that  they  speak  to  every  one  of  u 
individually  for  our  daily  use  and  practice. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  many  diffl 
culties  and  hindering  things  that  are  constant 
ly  happening  in  a  family  where  the  means  anr 
conveniences  are  very  limited,  and  it  may  be 
but  one  room  for  everything  to  be  done  in 
it  is  then  hard  work  for  the  mother  to  keej 
things  straight  about  her,  and  in  patience  tc 
persevere  in  her  daily  duties.  "  In  your  pa 
tience  possess  ye  your  souls,"  was  an  injunc- 
tion of  our  blessed  Lord,  when  instructing 
how  to  meet  tribulation  and  sorrow  : — and  it  is 
no  less  applicable  to  the  little  daily  disqui 
etudes  and  trials  of  temper,  which  are  often 
more  difficult  to  bear  than  the  greater  cares 
and  anxieties  and  perplexities  of  life.  And 
why  ?  Because  in  little  annoyances  that  will 
be  constantly  occurring  to  all,  to  some  in  one 
way,  and  to  some  in  another,  we  are  too  apt  to 
give  way  to  irritation,  from  not  deeming  it 
needful  to  think  more  seriously  about  such  tri- 
fles, that  in  the  varied  dealings  of  Providence 
are  intended  for  our  discipline.  This  is  a 
great  mistake ;  our  lives  are  made  up  of  little 
things;  great  events  can  happen  but  rarely; 
and  from  their  being  greater,  such  as  a  serious 
accident,  the  loss  of  a  child,  or  any  deep  afflic 
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an,  we  at  once  receive  them  as  from  the  hand 
iy  God,  in  a  submissive  spirit,  humbly  listen- 
ing, kg  for  the  inward  voice  that  shall  explain  the 
eaning  and  need  of  this  discipline,  But 
hen  small  comforts  are  removed,  and  the 
ii-Jrtty  every-day  vexations  and  cares  of  life 
_  Vfress  upon  us,  we  are  apt  to  recognize  no  Di- 
i,  tu  Jie  hand,  and  listen  for  no  voice,  and  see  no 
J»ign.  / 
0j]  Since,  however,  my  dear  friends,  all  the  oc- 
3 10  Jirrences  of  daily  life  by  which  we  are  sur- 
aj  j.jQ  jiunded;  cannot  but  be,  you  know,  within  the 
^.^jfrovidence  of  God,  do  you  not  think  that  if 
Te  looked  oftener  thus  upon  our  life,  we  should 
id  it  much  more  interesting,  and  might  make 


an 


 c 

liter  use  of  it?    That  if  we  were  more  in 


uy  tub 


ie  habit  of  thinking  this  world  to  be  intended 
our  Creator  as  a  school  of  spiritual  training, 
-the  place  of  our  soul's  daily  education, — we 
"  lould  find  it  far  easier  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
ilties  and  temptations  that  meet  us  on  all 
inds,  and  should  discern  the  traces  of  His 
Till  in  the  smaller  daily  events  of  our  lives, 
hich  are  all  as  much  Bis  teachings  and  His 
\ode  of  discipline,  only  we  do  not*  see  them 
I,  and  so  miss  the  benefit  to  ourselves  that 
as  designed  by  Him.    We  will  not  think  of 
lem  as  belonging  to  the  "  all  things  that 
Jwk  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God." 
^[ow  greatly  would  this  loss  to  ourselves  and 
)  our  families  be  avoided  by  a  little  more 
wnking  upon  such  things.    There  is  no  occa- 
&m  to  be  always  talking  about  them  j  but 
ften  when  our  hands  are  the  most  busily  en- 
aged,  our  thoughts  might  be  turned  inwards 
)  seek  for  that  help  and  strength  from  above, 
hich  is  never  withheld  from  those  who 
twnestly  pray  for  it. 
mmf,\  If  we  could  suppose  it  should  be  revealed  to 
7;:3!nnja  by  some  departed  friend  that  "  This  year  is 
5  be  to  us  one  of  espeeial  trial  and  discipline, 
>ith  reference  to  preparing  us  for  a  heavenly 
bate,"  with  what  new  eyes  should  we  then 
i>ok  on  our  daily  lot  I    And  if  we  did  not  find 
a  it  one  single  change, — but  the  same  old 
ares,  the  same  perplexities,  the  same  drudg 
ries  still — what  a  new  meaning  could  be  given 
o  them  all,  and  with  what  a  sublime  spirit 
houid  we  meet  them  !    Yet,  though  made 
:nown  to  us  by  one  from  the  dead,  this  truth 
ould  not  be  asserted  more  clearly  and  dis- 
iraotly  than  our  Lord  has  stated  it  already  : 
U1 'Are"  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing? 
e  md  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground 
^.Jrithout  your  Father.    But  the  very  hairs  of 
'D8 :  Fspur  head  are  all  numbered." — Matthew  x.  29, 
■iD   |K).    Not  until  a  real  and  practical  belief  in 
J;aJe  ihese  declarations  becomes  the  calm  and  set- 
led  habit  of  the  soul,  is  life  made  full  of  Di- 
'  7ine  interest,  meaning,  and  significance ;  not 
ill  then  do  its  pressing  wants,  its  wearing 
J  »res,  its  stinging  vaxations,  become  to  us  as 
ill* 
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ministering  spirits;  each  one  silently  and 
certainly  fitting  us  for  a  higher  and  a  better 
sphere. 

If  He  who  once  personally  trod  this  earth, 
to  bring  us  wanderers  back  to  the  Father,  were 
regarded  as  the  soul's  familiar  friecd, — and 
were  every  trouble  of  the  heart,  as  it  rises, 
breathed  into  His  bosom  ;  Were  it  felt  that 
there  is  not  one  of  the  smallest  of  life's  trials 
that  has  not  been  permitted  by  Him,  and  per- 
mitted too  for  specific  good  purpose-  to  the 
soul, — how  much  more  heart-work  would  there 
be  in  prayer.  Oh,  if  "  Thy  will  be  done," — 
all  prayers  in  one, — was  the  abiding  prayer  of 
our  heart,  how  should  we  be  lifted  above  the 
lesser  perplexities  that  we  are  so  apt  to  allow  to 
be  the  most  irritating,  and  so  throw  us  off  our 
guard.  But  if  we  ever  hope  to  il  overcome" 
we  must  constantly  be  very  watchful  over  our 
spirit.  "  Watch  ye  and  pray,"  was  our  blessed 
Lord's  injunction,  "  lest  ye  enter  into  tempta- 
tion. The  spirit  truly  is  ready,  but  the  flesh 
is  weak." — Mark  xiv.  38. 

Come,  ye  disconsolate,  where'er  you  languish ; 
Come,  at  the  shrine  of  God  fervently  kneel  ! 
Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts  j  here  tell  your 
anguish  ; 

Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  heal. 

Joy  of  the  desolate,  light  of  the  straying  ; 
Hope,  when  all  others  die,  fadeless  and  pure ; 
Here  speaks  the  Comforter,  in  God's  name  saying, 
Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  cure. 

"  Here  see  the  bread  of  life  ;  see  waters  flowing 
Forth  from  the  throne  of  God,  living  and  pure ; 
Come  to  the  feast  of  love ;  come,  ever  knowing 
Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  cure." 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

HONESTY. 


I  once  saw  a  little  girl  who  was  so  honest  that 
she  would  not  take  a  pin  from  her  sister's  cush- 
ion without  leave.  She  had  a  cousin  who  was 
very  different  from  her  in  this  respect,  for  he 
would  take  what  suited  his  convenience  with- 
out asking  any  one. 

One  day  this  honest  little  girl  went  home 
from  school  with  her  cousin.  As  it  happened 
no  one  was  in  the  house  when  they  arrived 
though  it  was  evident  that  some  one  must  be 
near,  for  the  babe  was  asleep  in  the  cradle,  and 
and  the  doors  were  opened.  "  I'm  very  hun- 
gry," said  Robert,  "  and  as  good  luck  will  have 
it,  here  is  some  nice  looking  cake  just  taken 
from  the  oven.  Come,  Mary  I  will  give  you  a 
piece." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Mary ;  "  pray  don't 
cut  it,  it  would  be  stealing." 

"  Stealing!"  replied  Robert,  with  a  loud  laugh 
"  stealing,  to  take  a  piece  of  cake  when  I  am, 
at  home! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  "  it  is  stealing  :  because 
you  would  not  do  it  if  mother  were  here.  You 
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know  she  would  not  allow  you  to  cut  a  rich  cake 
just  from  the  oven." 

«  Then  I  shall  do  it  before  she  comes, "  said 
Robert  j  and  he  buried  a  knife  in  a  loaf,  which 
fell  crumbling  to  the  table. 

His  mother  was  very  angry  with  him,  and 
called  him  a  wicked  and  mischievous  boy,  but 
she  did  not  tell  him  that  these  were  the  first 
steps  towards  being  a  thief.  Perhaps  that 
mother  would  be  greatly  shocked  had  any  one 
called  her  by  such  a  dreadful  name  ;  yet  moth- 
ers, fathers,  children,  all,  should  know  that  no- 
body steals  a  great  thing  first.  Where  is  the 
little  boy  who  helps  himself  to  what  he  likes, 
because  no  one  is  present  to  forbid  him  :  who 
takes  little  matters  for  his  play,  and  then  ex- 
cuses himself  by  saying  that  he  did  not  know 
to  whcm  it  belonged?  Let  that  little  boy, 
beware.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the 
thing  without  any  apparent  owner,  is  not  ours. 
Let  us  beware  of  the  first  step  toward  being  a 
thief. 

Where  is  the  little  girl  who  takes  slily  from 
the  table  or  pantry  what  she  would  not  take 
openly,  or  before  the  eyes  of  her  friends ;  who 
watches  the  opportunity  when  mothers  and  sis- 
ters are  absent  to  take  from  drawer  and  work-bas- 
ket, or  closet,  what  she  would  not  venture  to 
take  when  they  are  at  home  ?  Beware,  little 
girl,  beware  !  this  is  the  down-hill  path,  which, 
if  followed,  will  lead  you  to  infamy  and  disgrace. 
No  matter  how  small  the  thing  you  take — a  pin, 
a  needle,  a  bit  of  thread,  a  lump  of  sugar  ;  the 
smallest  matter  taken  slily  is  a  theft.  Neither 
is  it  any  excuse  to  say  we  are  at  home.  There 
is  right  and  ownership  at  home,  as  well  as  in 
other  places ;  and  the  child  who  does  not  re- 
gard the  property  of  parents,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, will  not  be  more  scrupulous  towards 
strangers. 

Be  honest,  children,  you  need  not  fear  being 
too  much  so.  No  matter  who  thinks  you  too 
particular.  Honesty  is  a  rare  virtue,  and  an 
honest  child  will  grow  to  an  honest  man  or 
woman.  Thus  it  was  with  little  Mary.  Her 
mother  was  a  widow,  and  people  called  her  poor, 
but  it  was  soon  found  out  that  she  possessed  a 
treasure  in  this  trustworthy  little  girl. 

As  she  grew  up  Mary  became  so  noted  for 
her  fidelity  and  conscientious  disposition,  that 
she  was  placed  at  last  in  a  very  responsible  sit- 
uation, which  she  filled  with  great  credit  to 
herself,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  her 
employers.  It  was  thus  the  good  girl  support- 
ed her  mother  when  she  was  old,  and  educated 
her  younger  sisters. 

Not  so  with  Robert.  His  habit  of  helping 
himself  was  not  long  confined  to  the  compari- 
tively  small  matter  of  eating  and  drinking.  It 
soon  became  necessary  to  furnish  the  house 
with  a  new  supply  of  locks,  and  even  these  were 
not  effectual  in  guarding  the  property  of  his 


parents.  He  at  last  left  his  home  with  a  h 
sum  of  money  which  he  had  stolen  from 
father's  desk,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  o( 
What  do  you  suppose  will  be  the  end  oft) 
boy,  who  began  his  downward  race  by  helpi 
himself  without  asking  leave  ?  Would  you  l 
willing  to  take  his  prospect  of  respectability  i 
usefulness  in  this  world,  and  of  happiness  in  t| 
world  to  come?  No,  I  am  sure  that  you  woi 
not.    Then  beware  of  his  first  steps. 

Family  Treasury \ 

SORGHUM  LN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

Isaac  Mekeel  of  Ledyard,  Cayuga  Cou 
has  shown  us  a  specimen  of  Sorghum  Molas 
manufactured  by  himself  the  present  ye 
which  appears  to  be  quite  equal  in  flavor 
the  common  molasses  made  at  the  West,  a 
having  less  of  the  peculiar,  sweet,  corns 
flavor,  which  is  unpleasant  to  those  not  ace 
tomed  to  its  use.  He  furnished  seed  to  seve 
of  his  neighbors  last  spring,  procured  a  g< 
mill  from  Cincinnati,  and  used  his  commi 
sugar  pans  for  evaporating  the  juice.  T 
amount  of  ground  occupied  by  the  several  lit 
patches  of  the  cane,  he  cannot  .accurate 
estimate— probably  between  one  and  two  acre 
he  made  230  gallons.  Some  of  the  growei 
who  were  accurate  in  their  measuremen 
found  the  product  to  be  at  the  rate  of  ov 
300  gallons  per  acre ;  with  others  it  was  mu 
less.  One  cord  of  wood  was  nearly  sufficie 
for  making  100  gallons — which  is  at  about  t 
same  rate  as  is  usually  required  at  the  W 
With  one  of  Cook's  or  Neal's  Evaporato: 
which  would  render  the  process  more  perfe 
and  expeditious,  a  better  as  well  as  cheap 
result  might  doubtless  be  obtained.  By  n|! 
pressing  the  stalks  very  closely,  a  clearer  juii 


flows  out,  and  a  less  amount  of  scum  is 


duced ;  the  skimming  must,  of  course,  be  co 
tinued  through  the  whole  process,  and  as  so< 
as  thick  enough,  the  syrup  must  be  rapid 
cooled  to  prevent  a  burnt  flavor. 

As  the  seed  does  not  ripen  in  this  State, 
is  necessary  to  procure  it  from  a  more  southei< 
latitude,  as  Cincinnati,  and  the  earlier  it 
planted,  so  as  to  have  along  season,  the  bette 
In  the  experiment  here  noticed,  some  of  tl 
neighbors  who  took  the  seed  for  trial,  not  beir 
aware  of  the  usual  slender  and  feeble  appea 
ance  of  the  plants  during  the  fir3t  few  week 
pronounced  them  a  humbug  or  failure,  at 
plowed  or  dug  them  up  tor  other  crops.  Tl 
manufacture  was  continued  from  the  first  l 
the  end  of  October— the  juice  is  not  sufficient 
matured  before  the  first,  and  frost  would  soc 
destroy  it  after  the  end.  The  best  succei 
attended  the  use  of  juice  from  freshly-froze 
stalks,  which  was  the  last  manufactured,  an 
which  was  hurried  through  before  ferment 
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arion  could  occur.  About  20  gallons  of  molasses 
i'ere  made  in  one  day  from  160  gallons  of 
ojresh  juice. 

'a  We  commend  this  successful  experiment  to 
pj,he  attention  of  farmers  in  this  latitude,  and  if 
ajny  one  is  willing  to  incur  the  expence  of  a 
ajiill  and  evaporator,  costing  from  $100  to  $150 
)r  both,  he  can  manufacture  what  may  be 
^rown  within  two  or  three  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
trenty  five  cents  per  gallon  after  the  cane  is 
lrnished.    Mills  of  a  cheaper  character  may 
e  made,  and  wooden  rollers  or  hard  wood 
urned  in  a  lathe,  and  furnished  with  iron 
udgeons  and  cogs.    Such  as  these  have  been 
1  jQDttiade  at  about v  $20  each.    Grood  evaporating 
(  ans  have  also  been  constructed  by  nailing  a 
l:  yeimg  and  broad  sheet  of  iron  to  pieces  of  two- 
:  Savor  ich  elm  plank,  about  six  inches  wide,  which 
anprm  the  sides  of  the  pans;  the  sheet-iron  is 
talent  up  at  each  end,  and  secured  by  a  double 
enow  of  large-headed  nails  throughout.  Pieces 
itosewp  plank  extending  alternately  nearly  across 
Jjie  pan,  as  in  Cook's  evaporator,  produce  a 
-moig-zag  current  as  the  juice  descends  from  one 
T|nd  to  the  other,  an  inclination  being  given  to 
liti  just  sufficient  to  give  a  concentrated  syrup 
ecuratety  the  time  it  reaches  the  lower  end. 
oarnf  The  most  expeditious  way  of  removing  the 
xerl^aves  from  the  stalks  is  to  use  a  common  pitch- 
fork for  that  purpose,  striking  the  tines  down- 
)f  Qvf  ard  against  the  leaves,  which  are  thus  torn  off 
^oind  thrown  on  the  ground. —  Coun.  Gentleman. 
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Congress  to  use  all  honorable  efforts  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  by  Congress,  whereby  all  loyal 
owners  who  have  suffered  a  loss  of  their  slaves  shall 
be  reimbursed.  A  proposition  to  amend  the  last 
resolution  by  striking  out  the  words  "  loyal  own- 
ers," and  inserting  all  who  own  slaves,  and  have 
not  engaged  in  actual  hostilities  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  given  aid  and  com- 
fort to  those  engaged  in  hostilities  against  said 
Government,"  was  rejected  by  a  very  decided  vote. 

Remarkable  Discoveries  in  Pompeii. — New  dis- 
coveries are  reported  from  Pompeii.  A  house  has 
been  uncovered,  which,  to  judge  from  the  splendor 
of  its  interior,  and  its  almost  perfect  furniture,  must 
have  belonged  to  a  very  wealthy  proprietor.  The 
dining-room  is  paved  with  mosaic.  The  completely 
served  table  is  covered  with  petrified  remains  of 
dishes  ;  and  around  it  are  found  three  divans,  or  ta- 
ble-beds, of  bronze,  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, upon  which  reposed  several  skeletons.  A  great 
many  precious  jewels  were  found  near  them.  On 
the  table  stood,  among  other  ornaments,  a  very 
beautifully  worked  statue  of  Bacchus  in  silver,  with 
eyes  of  enamel,  a  collar  of  jewels,  and  precious 
armlets. 

Coffee  and  Tea  Culture  in  California. — The 
Cultivation  of  coffee  and  tea  promises  to  become  an 
important  business  in  California.  One  nursery  at 
Sacramento  has  five  thousand  coffee  plants  on  trial, 
and  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  up  the  plant  to  a  standard  of  hardiness  to 
weather  the  mild  winter  of  that  climate.  Near  the 
Mission  Dolores  several  thousand  tea  plants  have 
been  raised  during  the  last  year.  The  tea  plant  is 
grown  in  China  and  Japan  very  extensively  in  lati- 
tudes corresponding  to  all  California,  and  the  San 
Francisco  journals  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  will  be  cultivated  hereafter,  for  household 
purposes  at  least,  on  every  farm  in  that  State. 

Alex.  Fidler  of  Aberdeen  has  set  a  noble  example 
by  erecting  on  the  quay  of  that  port  a  drinking 
fountain,  with  not  only  a  trough  for  horses  and 
dogs,  but  also  wash-hand  basins  for  the  carters; 
The  water  is  constantly  flowing  through  the  wash- 
hand  basins,  so  that  they  are  self -c  teaming.  So 
highly  is  this  monument  of  "  practical  benevo- 
lence" valued  by  the  Aberdeen  carters,  that  they 
have  purchased  a  valuable  gold  watch,  and  begged 
Mr.  Fidler  to  accept  it  as  a  token  of  the  gratitudt 
they  feel  for  the  blessings  lie  has  conferred  upon 
"  man  and  beast." 


Mean  of  the  week  39-46. 

Same  time  last  year  30-00 

Rain  during  the  week  -5  of  an  inch. 

Homer  Eachus. 


.are, »  •  ITEMS. 

•  Tb  In  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  Jan.  12,  i 
gnttiras  voted  51  to  14,  that  the  true  interests  of  Mary 
:,:efl{l  land,  demand  that  the  policy  of  emancipation  should 
^  be  immediately  inaugurated  within  her  borders 
i5  that  the  Legislature  declares  its  intention  to  submit 
;  iC^to  the  people,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  a  call 
•frotflfor  a  constitutional  convention,  so  as  to  give  them 
(j  aD  an  opportunity  to  carry  such  a  policy  into  effect, 
uuiuid  requesting  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  is  steady  with  sales 
of  choice  superfiue  at  $6  25,  a  $6  75,  and  %  25  a  7  62 
for  extra  family.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers  and 
bakers  at  $6  12  to  7  50  for  good  superfine  and  extra 
brands ;  and  $9  00  a  10  00  for  fancy,  as  in  quality. 
Rye  Flour  is  scarce,  and  commands  $6  25,  In  Corn 
Meal  notbing  doing. 

Grain. — There  is  little  demand  for  Wheat.  Small 
sales  of  red  at  $1  65  a  1  68  per  bushel.  White  at 
$1  85  a  1  95.  Rye  commands  $1  33.  Corn — 
holders  are  asking  $1  10£  a  1  12  for  dry  yellow. 
Oats  are  steady  at  86  c,  weight.  Barley  ranges  at 
from  $1  50  to  1  60  for  New  York  and  Canada,  and 
Malt  at  $1  60  a  $1  70. 

Seeds.— -Cloverseed  ranges  from  $8  75  to  9  00  per 
64  lbs.  Timothy  is  firm  at  $3  76  a  %'d  75  per  bushel. 
Flaxseed  is  worth  $3  30. 
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WM.  HBACOGK,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
West  Side,  Philadelphia.  Constantly  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  Funerals  furnished  on  the  most  accommo 
dating  terms.  Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Lots,  Half  Lots,  and  Single  Graves,  in  all 
the  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale. 
5th  mo.  1863—1  yr. 


MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES,  VISITING  AND 
Wedding  Gards  written  by  Thos.  W.  Moore, 
Penman,  at  Crittenden's  Philadelphia  Commercial 
College,  N.  E.  corner  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
3d  mo.  14th,  1863— -ly. 


F. 


R  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  SEVERAL 
sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"    11   volumes  in 

each  set,  newly  bound   $7.50 

.  3.50 
70 


A  few  copies  Job  Scott's  work,  2  vols. 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal  

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each  i   25 

Also,  Journal  of  John  Comly   1.50 

CHARLES  &  EMMOR  COMLY, 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— t/f.  Byberry. 


H' 
Street,  Philadelphia.     Difficult  Claims  ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered  Real  Estate  of  the  value  of  $15,000 
as  security  for  fidelity  in  making  remittances  of  pro- 
ceeds.   Reference  is  made  by  permission  to 
William  P.  Walter,  1233  Market  Street,  Philada. 
J.  J.  Kersey,  1920  Green  Street.  " 
Thomas  H.  Speakman,  Attorney,  2 6 N. 7th  St.,  " 
Dr.  A.  Langdon  Elwyn,  1422  Walnut  Street,  " 
Andrews,  Colby  &  Thompson,  Attorneys,  37  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Correspondent  in  New  York. 
H.  Y.  CUMMINGS,  Attorney,  34  Wall  St. 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— 3mos. 

A VALUABLE  STORE  STAND  FOR  RENT,  With 
a  commodious  dwelling  and  garden  attached, 
together  with  a  coal  yard,  in  the  village  of  Tullytown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  it  is  situated  about  200  yards 
from  the  depot  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Rail- 
road, and  on  the  Turnpike  from  Bristol  to  Trenton. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  or  address  the  subscriber 
in  Penn's  Manor,  Falls  Township,  Morrisville,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
to  commence  business,  as  the  store  could  be  had 
separately  if  desired,  and  rent  moderate. 

MARK  WRIGHT. 
Morrisville  P.  O.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

1st  mo.  23,  1864. 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
This  Institution,  located  in  a  beautiful  section  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  south  of 
Coatesville,  on  the  P.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  spring 
and  summer  term  on  the  29th  of  Second  month  next. 
The  range  of  3tudy  embraces  the  branches  essential 
to  a  complete  education.  The  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge.  The 
school  is  supplied  with  a  fine  assortment  of  Philoso- 
phical, Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  to 
illustrate  the  lectures  upon  Natural  Sciences, 

TERMS,  $60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Fur- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Principal.  RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr. 

Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  mo.  16,  1864.— 2mos. 


STEPHEN  COX  &  CO.,  GENERAL  COMMISSIO. 
Merchants,  for  the  sale  of  Flour,  Grain,  Seedi 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruit,  an 
all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  No.  236  N.  Whatvet 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOULD  REFER  WITH  PERMISSION  TO 
Win.  Neal,  Philadelphia.  Peter  Sherman,  Philadelphia, 

Isaac  Jeans  &  Co.,  "         Sharpless  &  Biter,  " 

Droxel  &  Co.,  Bankers,    "         George  Quimby,  New  York. 
Budd  &  Comly,  "  Ward  &  Brother,  Rochester,  N/5 

Geo.  Keck,  «         Bare,  Sproston  &  Co.,  Battimor 

4m  25  '63— ly 


f 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAYLORS,  Nc 
561  Arch  St.,  Have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  o 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  ar 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  goot 
style  and  at  moderate  prices. 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends 
Clothing.  "  9mo.  12,  '63— ly, 


BEGINNERS    IN  HOUSEKEEPING  AND  OLI 
Housekeepers  are  requested  to  examine  our  as 
sortment  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Cooking  Utensils 
TRUMAN  &  SHAW, 
No.  835  (Eight  thirty-five)  Market  St.,  below  9th. 


PINCERS,   PLYERS,  WIRE   NIPPERS,  HANL^ 
Vises,  Callipers,  Springs  and  Are  Compasses,  and 
a  general  variety  of  Tools  and  Hardware,  for  sale  bj1 
TRUMAN  &  SHAW, 
No.  835  (Eight  Thirty-five)  Market  St.,  below  9th 


PLATED    SPOONS,    FORKS    AND  BUTTER 
Knives,  of  regular,  double  or  treble  plate,  on 
Albata  Metal,  for  sale  by 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW, 
No.  835  (Eight  Thirty-five)  Market  St.,  below  9th, 


BRITANNIA  METAL  CUPS,  SPOONS,  LAMPS 
with  other  Housekeepers'  Hardware,  at 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW'S, 
No.  835  (Eight  thirty-five)  Market  st.  below  9th. 
5mo.  3,  1863— ly. 


COFFEE,  AND  COAL  OIL  LAMPS..  A  superioi 
article  of  Coffee  at  20  and  25  cents  per  pound. 
Also,  Coal  Oil  Lamps,  to  burn  without  chimney^ 
for  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  the  Agency,  No.  121 
North  Fourth  Street. 

1st  mo.  2d,  1^64.  GEORGE  CHANDLER. 


TRY  MARSHALL'S  PINE  TREE  TAR  DROPS,' at 
for  the  alleviation  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis,^! 
Coughs,  Colds,  Tickling  or  Soreness  of  the  Throat.  ?er 
They  are  quite  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  very  effec 


tual.    Neatly  put  up  in  Sliding  Cases,  convenient 
for  the  pocket,  and  sold  at  15  and  25  fcents  per  Be 
by  the  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  generally, 
llmo.  28,  1863— tf. 

FOR  SALE.— At  Clarksboro'  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J., 
a  valuable  farm  of  80  acres  with  good  build- 
ings, meadow,  stream  of  water,  timber,  &c,  situated 
on  the  Gloucester  and  Salem  Turnpike,  five  mile« 
below  Woodbury. 

For  particulars  enquire  of  William  Haines,  "  Ce- 
dar Lawn  Farm,"  near  Clarksboro,  or  of 

THOS.  P.  MARSHALL, 


:i9 


Trenton,  N.  J. 


llmo.  28,  1863— -tf. 
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The  following  Memorial  was  presented  to 
resident  Lincoln  and  the  Senate  and  House 
I  Representatives,  by  a  deputation  of  three 
riends  from  the  Representative  Committee. 

ffS  D  THE  PRESIDENT,    SENATE  AND    HOUSE  OF 
IIPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

fhis  Memorial  of  the  Representative  Commit- 
tee, or  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Maryland,  respectfully  showeth,  that 

We  respect,  honor  and  love  this  Govern- 
ent,  which  we  believe  Divine  Wisdom  has 
sed  over  us,  and  because  of  this,  we  desire 
.pj  ji&t  it  may,  in  no  particular,  be  found  striving 
0  gainst  God,  or  persecuting  His  children,  how- 
luoai  fev  humble  in  position  or  numbers  they 
Seejtay  be. 

Under  the  present  law  of  Congress,  every 
e-bodied  citizen  within  certain  ages,  in  time 
war,  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  by  the  Gov- 
•nment  to  bear  arms  in  its  defence. 
We  represent  a  people  who  cannot  comply 
h  this  law,  without  disobeying  the  command 
God  to  them.    Neither  can  they  furnish 
iilJbubstitute  or  pay  any  equivalent  or  fine  im- 
aged for  exemption  from  military  service,  be- 
iiwse  in  so  doing,  they  feel  that  they  would 
aplicate  themselves  in  a  violation  of  their 
j    jnscientious  scruples  in  this  respect. 

We  hold,  that  the  doctrke  that  human  gov- 


ernments are  ordained  of  God,  does  not  imply 
the  infallibility  of  those  who  administer  them, 
and  gives  them  no  right  to  require  us  to  vio- 
late our  allegiance  to  the  Almighty,  who  is 
sovereign  Lord  of  conscience,  and  whose  right 
it  is  to  rule  and  reign  in  the  hearts  of  His 
children. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  our  Soci- 
ety has  held  the  doctrine,  that  all  wars  and 
fightings  were  forbidden  to  them,  as  followers 
of  Christ — differing  in  this  respect  from  nearly 
all  other  associations  of  men  claiming  the 
Christian  name. 

For  asserting  and  maintaining  this,  and 
other  testimonies  of  the  "  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,"  they  were  brought  under  cruel  perse- 
cution, enduring  the  despoiling  of  their  es- 
tates, incarceration  in  prisons  and  loathsome 
dungeons,  and  death.  Through  this  long  sea- 
son of  darkness,  their  dependence  was  upon 
Divine  Power,  under  which,  their  patient  suf- 
fering and  earnest  remonstrance  obtained  in 
some  degree  the  favor  of  those  in  authority. 

For  the  free  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  they  came  to  this  land,  to  seek 
amongst  the  so-called  savages  of  the  wilder- 
ness, immunities  and  privileges  denied  them  at 
the  hands  of  a  professed  Christian  nation. 
Here  William  Penn  and  his  friends  planted 
their  infant  qolony,  and  proved  the  efficacy  of 
the  principle  of  Peace.  The  conflict  of  arms 
was  unknown,  and  history  bears  no  record  of 
strife  between  the  Indian  and  the  Friend. 
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We,  their  descendants,  now  approach  you, 
not  alone  with  the  view  to  shield  ourselves 
from  suffering,  but  under  a  sense  of  duty  to 
God,  to  assert  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
before  the  nation,  and  in  His  name  to  ask  you 
to  so  modify  the  law,  that  it  shall  not  require 
those  who  administer  it  to  bring  under  perse- 
cution innocent  men  for  obeying  his  com- 
mands— "  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatso- 
ever I  command  you" — "  Whether  it  be  right 
in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye." 

In  thus  defining  our  position,  we  enter  not 
into  judgment  or  condemnation  of  those  who 
differ  from  us. 

We  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  surround 
those  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of 
guiding  the  nation  through  the  awful  perils  of 
civil  war. 

We  appeal  to  you  under  a  sense  of  suffering 
— afflictions  and  mourning  surround  us,  and 
sorrow  hath  filled  our  hearts. 

Many  of  our  young  men,  overcome  by  the 
spirit  of  war,  have  rushed  into  the  conflict, 
where  some  of  them  have  found  an  early  death ; 
some  have  purchased  their  release,  from  the 
draft  by  the  ptyment  of  money;  others  have 
remained  steadfast  to  their  faith  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  thereby  subjecting  themselves  to  the  pen- 
alty for  desertion. 

Trusting  in  the  mercy  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  we  desire  that  He  may  so  touch  your 
hearts  and  understandings  with  His  wisdom, 
that  you  may  grant  our  petition. 

Signed  by  the  direction,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee. 

Samuel  Parry,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  22d,  1864. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Innocency. 

"A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it!" 

Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  an  aged  friend, 
venerable  in  appearance,  and  thrice  venerable 
for  his  wisdom,  his  large  experience  and  weight 
of  character;  he  has  thrown  a  handkerchief 
over  his  head,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
seems  to  be  taking  his  afternoon  nap. 

Two  young  women  enter  the  apartment,  and 
fearful  of  disturbing  his  repose,  seat  themselves 
in  a  remote  corner  and  converse  in  whispers. 
The  current  of  their  conversation  need  not  be 
recited,  and  indeed  is  not  now  remembered, 
only  this,  that  the  granddaughter  of  the  sleeper 
made  the  remark  that  "  innocency  seemed  to 
her  but  a  negative  quality,  a  kind  of  milk  and 
water  concern  without  real  merit." 

The  girls  at  length  close  their  conversation, 
the  one  who  is  a  visitor  takes  her  departure, 
leaving  her  friend  alone  with  her  grandfather. 


He,  it  seems,  has  heard  her  observation,  h 
meditated  upon  it,  and  now,  finding  her  aloi 
slowly  removes  the  handkerchief,  and  thus  a 
dresses  her,  "  My  child,  Daniel  was  preserve 
in  the  den  of  lions  because  innocency  was  foui 
in  him/' 

No  more  was  said,  no  more  was  needed ;  tl 
fifty  years  which  have  passed  since  this  inc 
dent  occurred,  has  not  dimmed  the  vivid  in  fi 
pression  which  it  then  made  upon  her  youi  Pj 
mind,  as  was  evident  from  the  manner  in  whi<  r 
she  related  it  a  few  days  ago.  n.  R.  il! 

...  K 

IN 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  PEEP  AT  PRAIRIE  LIFE.  L 
Chatsworth,  III.,  Oct.  11th,  1863.  ig 
My  dear  Wife, — I  wrote  thee  in  my  las  IB[ 
that  I  was  about  to  survey  the  sugar  establis.  0 
ments  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  ]  % 
Road,  I  have  now  gone  over  them,  but  hearin1 111 
of  a  large  beet  root  sugar  establishment  her-l st! 
I  struck  off  on  the  Logans  Post  and  PeorJ 
road  to  see  it.  The  name,  Chatsworth,  is  *' 
word  which  calls  up  associations  of  story  an  '* 
song  and  legend,  of  the  fairy-like  gardens  whicl  ! 
the  genius  of  Paxton  and  the  wealth  of  th1 1 
Duke  of  Devonshire  have  called  into  existence  ] 
but  when  I  sit  here  and  look  off  into  the  broa! rj 
vacant  Prairie,  and  the  mean  unsightly  cor  I 
cribs  and  shanties  which  compose  the  village  | 
I  say  with  Wendell  Phillips  verily  this  is  full  ! 
4000  miles  from  Chatsworth.    In  going  dow 1 1 

from  Chicago,  I  met  a  man  named  A  S —  1 

he  turned  out  to  be  the  son  of  a  physician  whj  i! 
formerly  practised  in  Mellonville.    He  has  le 
a  varied  life  of  ups  and  downs,  but  be  alway 
kept  alive  his  hope  and  confidence  and  his  desir  & 
to  be  useful  in  his  day  and  generation.    He  be 
gan  life  as  a  drover  in  Columbia  Co.,  then  hj 
became  a  pork  packer  in  Albany,  then  he  wen< 
to  New  York,  and  became  a  wholesale  deale 
in  beef  and  pork  ;  this  led  him  into  shipping! 
and  finally  he  owned  six  ships  himself,  but  h  I 
incurred  a  large  succession  of  disasters,  his  ves' 
sels  were  shipwrecked,  his  consigners  dishonest 
and  finally  he  became  broken  down.    He  ha<^ 
a  large  amount  of  stock  in  the  Illinois  Centra*  I 
R.  R.  which  he  did   not  sell,  but  borrower^ 
money  on  to  pay  his  debts;  this  kept  him  i\ 
director  in  the  road.     In  this  situation  h<  i 
formed  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  his  brokei!f 
fortunes  and  for  doing  good  upon  a  large  scale  * 
He  purchased  of  the  road  about  50,000  acre,*  a 
of  land  lying  upon  either  side  of  it  for  abou  ^ 
5  dollars  an  acre,  and  has  been  engaged  in  set  J 
tling  it  for  the  last  seven  years.    When  he  be  i 
gan  the  work  not  a  house  nor  a  tree  were  to  b(  i 
seen  j  from  where  his  house  new  stands  the  ey< 
could  discern  nothing  all  around  the  horizon 
but.  waving  prairie  grass ;  now  the  herds  am 
numbered  by  thousands.    The  prairie  is  dotted 
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th  farm  houses,  and  a  village  of  700  inhabi- 
ints  has  sprung  up  around  him.    His  house  is 
mshed  in  as  good  style  as  any  New  York  house, 
nd  furnished  with  elegant  furniture.    He  has 
mjarrounded  himself  with  honest  God-fearing 
ien,  has  established  schools,  and  though  him- 
3lf  a  Baptist  contributes  liberally  to  the  sup- 
port of  other  churches.    He  takes  great  inter- 
rid  inp  ln    Sabbath   schools  and  has  one  as  well 
I  have  ever  seen.    He  is  now 


uinaged 


I.  R. 
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building  an  elegant  church  of  his  own  denomi- 
ation,  with  a  room  for  a  Sabbath  school,  a  con- 
regational  library  and  a  village  library.  I 
sent  one  day  and  night  at  his  house,  and  was 
ally  delighted  to  meet  with  a  man  of  his 
enerous  and  enlightened  spirit  earnestly  labor- 
lg  to  build  up  a  pure  and  God-fearing  com- 
ny  Umnity. 

stabJigj  One  of  his  neighbors  gave  a  party  the  even- 
taal  | fig  I  was  there,  which  I  attended.  The  perfor- 
heujqiances  were  not  quite  as  refined  as  a  similar 
at  hen  lathering  would  be  in  Hudson.  There  were 
Pep  imping  games,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  a  gen- 
.  <  3el  affair  for  a  place  that  was  not  in  existence 
lyalfx  years  before.  Our  host  had  been  married 
ithijj   year  and  this  was  the  anniversary  of  his 

t|  adding.  *  *  .*  *  * 
Lstence  I  wisa  I  could  give  thee  a  clear  idea  of  this 
8  troai  rairie  country,  but  I  cannot.  To  understand  it 
|j  con  ne  must  see  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Here  am 
village  ^is  Sabbath  evening,  the  sun  is  just  setting, 
iijgftj  look  out  at  the  western  windows.  I  see  a 
Wountry  store,  a  little  to  the  east  of  it  are  two 
. v_r  three  corn  cribs;' beyond  this  is  bare  flat 
ia^and,  not  one  fence,  nor  tree,  nor  haystack  is 
ins  je(  risible ;  the  sky  comes  down  and  touches  the 
^and ;  the  sun,  like  a  great  red  ball,  has  seemed 
\m\0  hasten  down  the  sky,  and  now  at  this  mo- 
g^nent  and  while  I  write  it  drops  straight  into 
t^hi-he  solid  earth,  one  almost  expects  to  feel  some 
j  m  concussion  or  hear  a  loud  report,  so  perfect  is 
ye,;he  illusion.  It  is  far  more  pleasant  to  see  it 
-pa  50  down  behind  the  hills,  illuminating  trees 
itimd  shrubs  and  beetling  cliffs.  Turning  to  the 
jther  parts  of  the  horizon  I  can  discern  afar 


>ff  here  and  there  a  house  or  a  haystack,  but 

The  home- 


<ey:iever  a  tree.    It  is  very  lonely. 
e5tra|  steads  look  as  if  they  stood  out  of  doors  ;  lonely 
vmt ind  forsaken,  you  cannot  make  them  look  like 
1^  j  louses,  you  cannot  conceive  them  as  the  thea- 
jj,  res  of  conjugal  affections  and  of  pure  love ; 
eE  you  feel  that  the  prattle  of  childhood  or  social 
jrjjj ,  song  or  christian  prayer  would  not 
„(,res  natural  in  them.    I  have  no  words  to 
j  0j  ;he  utter  loneliness  with  which  they  impress 
o.  oie.  The  prairies  have  a  grandeur,  an  awfulness 
)5.  all  their  own.   I  am  glad  that  I  have  seen  them, 
tfl|,f  and  known  them  and  their  inhabitants,  but 
God  forbid  that  I  or  those  I  love  should  dwell 


sound 
express 


here  forever.  I  shall  love  the  praters  of  the 
,"3B  Hudson  and  the  cliffs  of  the  Catskills  more, 
■  t!il  and  my  heart  will  be  more  thankful  to  God 


that  he  has  cast  my  lot  among  them.  Thou 
canst  not  imagine  the  difference  between  there 
and  here.  One  understands  now  how  naturally 
the  heathen  idea  arose  that  there  were  Gods  of 
the  hills  as  well  as  Gods  of  the  plains,  for  they 
differ  so  widely  that  an  uninstructed  mind  falls 
naturally  into  the  idea  that  they  could  not  have 
been  the  creation  of  a  single  mind.  I  think  I 
have  recognized  more  habitually  than  most 
men  the  unity  of  God's  plans  amid  the  diver- 
sity of  his  works,  and  yet  when  I  see  the 
prairies  with  their  wonderful  diversity  of 
plants  and  immense  fields  of  corn,  and  the  un- 
counted millions  of  birds  that  swarm  on  them, 
I  have  a  perpetual  suggestion  that  the  care  of 
all  I  see  is  enough  for  one  divinity.  I  looked  at 
the  rail  road  train  as  it  went  out  into  the  west. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  it  drove  off  into  the  western 
sky  that  it  could  never  return  again  from  the 
vacancy  into  which  it  was  entering.  It  was 
like  going  into  eternity,  into  that  "bourne  from 
which  no  traveller  returns."  I  could  see  it 
until  it  was  like  a  little  spot  no  bigger  than 
my  hand,  and  then  it  vanished  out  of  my  sight 
into  the  dim  distance. 

All  around  the  circle  of  the  horizon  purple 
smoke  is  seen  ascending.  In  the  night  we  see  that 
these  smokes  are  fires  which  shine  vividly  over 
the  prairie  and  wrap  it  in  a  wierd  lurid  light. 
It  is  just  the  season  now  of  their  beginning, 
and  in  a  fortnight  from  now,  billows  of  flame 
will  be  rolling  every  where,  except  where  build- 
ings are  protected  by  ploughed  land.  The  lights 
in  the  houses  scattered  over  the  prairie  look  in 
the  evening  like  light  houses  at  sea ;  there's  a 
strange  wild  grandeur  so  different  from  any 
there  that  thou  hast  ever  seen  in  these  prairies, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  them.  It 
eludes  my  grasp  as  often  as  I  try  to  find  images 
to  describe  them  to  thee.  They  are  like  nothing 
I  have  ever  seen  before,  and  yet  more  like  the 
open  sea  than  anything  else.  In  a  fog  a  man 
gets  lost  at  once.  The  man  with  whom  I  stay, 
got  lost  and  could  not  find  his  home,  though  he 
was  within  100  rods  of  his  own  door,  and  could 
not  get  there  until  the  fog  cleared  away. 

There  was  no  preaching  here  till  evening,  and 
then  a  Methodist  Minister  preached  in  a  school 
house  :  his  text  was  from  the  6th  of  Hebrews, 
"  Leaving  therefore  the  principles  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection." 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  declamation  in  it,  but 
he  had  a  very  good  thought  lying  at  the  bottom, 
which  he  let  out  occasionally  with  much  clear- 
ness. It  was,  that  conversion  is  not  an  e  id  but 
a  means  to  an  end.  If  one  gets  no  further  than 
conversion  he  might  as  well  not  be  converted. 
Studying  the  alphabet  was  quite  an  achievement 
as  a  means,  but  was  worthless  as  an  end  ;  if  the 
pupil  went  on  and  learned  to  read  and  he  gath- 
ered wisdom  from  his  reading,  his  knowledge 
of  the  alphabet  was  a  blessing ;  so  if  he  went 
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on  after  conversion  and  learned  to  lead  a  holy 
life,  his  conversion  was  a  blessing,  but  if  it  did 
not  lead  him  to  love  God,  to  deny  himself  and 
do  good  to  his  fellow  men,  his  conversion  was 
good  for  nothing.  About  forty  persons  were 
present. 


SELF-CULTURE. 
(Continued  from  page  758.) 

Again.  Self- culture  is  Practical,  or  it  pro- 
poses as  one  of  its  chief  ends  to  fit  us  for  ac- 
tion, to  make  us  efficient  in  whatever  we  un- 
dertake, to  train  us  to  firmness  of  purpose  and 
to  fruitfulness  of  resource  in  common  life,  and 
especially  in  emergencies,  in  times  of  difficulty, 
danger,  and  trial.  But  passing  over  this  and 
other  topics  for  which  I  have  no  time,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  two  branches  of  self-culture, 
which  have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked  in 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  which  ought 
not  to  be  so  slighted. 

In  looking  at  our  nature,  we  discover, 
among  its  admirable  endowments  the  sense  or 
perception  of  Beauty.  We  see  the  germ  of 
this  in  every  human  being,  and  there  is  no 
power  which  admits  greater  cultivation ;  and 
why  should  it  not  be  cherished  ineall  ?  It  de- 
serves remark,  that  the  provision  for  this  prin- 
ciple is  infinite  in  the  universe.  .  There  is  but 
a  very  minute  portion  of  the  creation  which 
we  can  turn  into  food  and  clothes,  or  gratifica- 
for  the  body ;  but  the  whole  creation  may  be 
used  to  minister  to  the  sense  of  beauty.  Beau- 
ty is  an  all-pervading  presence.  It  unfolds  in^ 
the  numberless  flowers  of  the  spring.  It  waves  ' 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  green 
blades  of  grass.  It  haunts  the  depths  of  the 
earth  and  sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the  hue  of 
the  shell  and  the  precious  stone.  And  not 
only  these  minute  objects,  but  the  ocean,  the 
mountains,  the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars, 
the  rising  and  setting  sun,  all  overflow  with 
beauty.  The  universe  is  its  temple;  and 
those  men  who  are  alive  to  it  cannot  lift  their 
eyes  without  feeling  themselves  encompassed 
with  it  on  every  side.  Now  this  beauty  is  so 
precious,  the  enjoyments  it  gives  are  so  refined 
and  pure,  so  congenial  with  our  tenderest  and 
noblest  feelings,  and  so  akin  to  worship,  that  it 
is  painful  to  think  of  the  multitude  of  men  as 
living  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  living  almost  as 
blind  to  it,  as  if,  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and 
glorious  sky,  they  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon. 
An  infinite  joy  is  lost  to  the  world  by  the  want 
of  culture  of  this  spiritual  endowment.  Sup- 
pose that  I  were  to  visit  a  cottage,  and  to  see 
its  walls  lined  with  the  choicest  pictures  of  Ha 
phael,  and  every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues 
of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  that  I 
were  to  learn,  that  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child  ever  cast  an  eye  at  these  miracles  of  art, 
how  should  I  feel  their  privation ;  how  should 
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I  want  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  help  them 
comprehend  and  feel  the  loveliness  and  grar 
eur  which  in  vain  courted  their  notice.  B 
every  husbandman  is  living  in  sight  of 
works  of  a  divine  artist;  and  how  much  wou 
his  existence  be  elevated,  could  he  see 
glory  which  shines  forth  in  their  forms,  hut  f 
proportions,  and  moral  expression !    I  ha 
spoken  only  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  he 
much  of  this  mysterious  charm  is  found  in  tl 
elegant  arts,  and  especially  in  literature  ?  Tl 
best  books  have  most  beauty.    The  greate 
truths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  with  beaut 
and  they  win  their  way  most  surely  and  deepi 
into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  this  their  natur;P"' 
and  fit  attire.    Now  no  man  receives  the  tru  N1 
culture  of  a  man,  in,  whom  the  sensibility  II  if^1 
the  beautiful  is  not  Cherished  ;  and  I  know  <l  fgi 
no  condition  in  life  from  which  it  should  tl  m 
excluded.    Of  all  luxuries  this  is  the  cheapen 
and  most  at  hand ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  bl  to 
most  important  to  those    conditions,  wherite 
coarse  labor  tends  to  give  a  grossness  to  thj  m 
mind.    From   the  diffusion  of  the  sense  ojw 
beauty  in  ancient  Greece,  and  of  the  taste  folio* 
music  in  modern  Germany,  we  learn  that  th  km 
people  at  large  may  partake  of  refined  gratifi  koj 
cations,  which  have  hitherto  been  thought  ti  n 
be  necessarily  restricted  to  a  few.  «r 
What  beauty  is,  is  a  question  which  th<  m 
most  penetrating  minds  have  not  satisfactorily 
answered ;  nor,  were  I  able,  is  this  the  plac<  |N] 
for  discussing  it.    But  one  thing  I  would  say  m 
the  beauty  of  the  outward  creation  is  intimate-  im 
ly  related  to  the  lovely,  grand,  interesting  at  lei 
tributes  of  the  soul.    It  is  the  emblem  or  ex-  I 
pression  of  these.    Matter  becomes  beautiful  lie 
to  us,  when  it  seems  to  lose  its  material  aspect,  p 
its  inertness,  finiteness,  and  grossness.  and  bj  pi 
the  ethereal  lightness  of  its  forms  and  motions  k 
seems  to  approach  spirit;  when  it  images  to  us  int< 
pure  and  gentle  affections ;  when  it  spreads  Inu 
out  into  a  vastness  which  is  a  shadow  of  the  in-iict 
finite;  or  when  in  more  awful   shapes  and' far 
movements  it  speaks  of  the  Omnipotent.  Thusm 
outward  beauty  is  akin  to  something  deeper  lies 
and  unseen,  is  the  reflection  of  spiritual  attri-iiat 
butes;  and  of  consequence,  the  way  to  see  and-i  th 
feel  it  more  and  more  keenly  is  to  cultivate \p 
those  moral,  religious,  intellectual  and  social  ■  tb 
principles  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  eoi 
which  are  the  glory  of  the  spiritual  nature;  pe>: 
and  I  name  this,  that  you  may  see,  what  I  ami  to 
anxious  to  show,  the  harmony  which  subsists  C 
among  all  branches  of  human  culture,  or  how  itj 
each  forwards  and  is  aided  by  all.    There  is  b 
another  power,  which  each  man  should  culti-  r 
vate  according  to  his  ability,  but  which  is  very  l 
much  neglected  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  H 
that  is  the  power  of  Utterance.    A  man  was 
not  made  to  shut  up  his  mind  in  itself ;  but  to 
give  it  voice  and  to  exchange  it  for  other  &> 
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ainds.    Speech  is  one  of  our  grand  distinct- 


jus  from  the  brute.    Our  power  over  others 
Bies  not  so  much  in  the   amount  of  thought 
within  us,  as  in  the  power  of  bringing  it  out. 
A  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  vigor 
tliaay,  for   want  of  expression,  be  a  cypher, 
to,  iiuenthout  significance,  in  society.    And  not  only 
Woes  a  man  influence  others,  but  he  greatly  aids 
tat  ho  tis  own  intellect,  by  giving  distinct  and  forci 
-  id  title  utterance  to  his  thoughts.    We  understand 
Ihloirselves  better,  our  conceptions  grow  clearer 
:r?a!«>y  the  very  effort  to  make  them   clear  to 
jt\t-nother.    Our  social  rank  too  depends  a  great 
'Jeep] leal  on  our  power  of  utterance.   The  principal 
^imlistinction  between  what  are  called  gentlemen 
be  trmnd  the  vulgar,  lies  in  this,  that  the  latter  are 
ity  t  .wkward  in  manners,  and  are  especially  want 
g  in  propriety,  clearness,  grace,  and  force  of 
tterance.    A  man  who  cannot  open  his  lips 
thout  breaking  a  rule  of  grammar,  without 
lowing  in  his  dialect  or  brogue  or  uncouth 
ones  his  want  of  cultivation,  or  without  dark 
his  meaning  by  a  confused,  unskilful 
ode  of  communication,  cannot  take  the  place 
which  perhaps  his  native  good  sense  entities 
im..   To  have  intercourse  with  respectable 
ople,  we  must  speak  their  language.  On 
his  account,  I  am  glad  that  grammar  and  •< 
correct  pronunciation  are  taught  in  the  com 
on  -schools  of  this  city.    These  are  not  tri- 
les ;  nor  are  they  superfluous  to  any  class  of 
people.    They  give  a  man  access  to  social  ad 
vantages,  on  which  his  improvement  very 
nuch  depends.  The  power  of  utterance  should 
tio^slpje  included  by  all  in  their  plans  of  self-culture, 
or  ex.    I  have  now  given  a  few  views  of  the  Culture, 
he  improvement,  which  every  man  should  pro- 
pose to  himself.    I  have  all  along  gone  on  the 
principle,  that  a  man  has  within  him  capaci- 
ies  of  growth,  which  deserve  and  will  reward 
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ntense,  unrelaxing  toil.    I  do  not  look  on  a 


luman  being  as  a  machine,  made  to  be  kept  in 
iction  by  a  foreign  force,  to  accomplish  an  un- 
varying succession  of  motions,  to  do  a  fixed 
imount  of  work,  and  then  to  fall  to  pieces  at 
leath,  but  as  a  being  of  free  spiritual  powers  ; 
ind  I  place  little  value  on  any  culture,  but  that 
ffhich  aims  to  bring  out  these  and  to  give  them 
perpetual  impulse  and  expansion.  I  am  aware, 
:hat  this  view  is  far  from  being  universal.  The 
iommon  notion  has  been,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  need  no  other  culture  than  is  necessary 
;o  fit  them  for  their  various  trades;  and  though 
ihis  error  is  passing  away,  it  is  far  from  being 
ixploded.  But  the  ground  of  a  man's  culture 
ies  in  his  nature,  not  in  his  calling.  His  pow- 
jrs  are  to  be  unfolded  on  account  of  their  in- 
herent dignity,  not  their  outward  direction. 
He  is  to  be  educated,  because  he  is  a  man,  not 
aecause  he  is  to  make  shoes,  nails,  or  pins.  A 
{toprade  is  plainly  not  the  great  end  of  his  being, 
Jief  for  his  mind  cannot  be  shut  up  in  it;  his  force 


of  thought  cannot  be  exhausted  on  it.  He 
has  faculties  to  which  it  gives  no  action,  and 
deep  wants  it  cannot  answer.    Poems,  and  sys- 
tems of  theology  and  philosophy  which  have 
made  some  noise  in  the  world,  have  been 
wrought  at  the  work-bench  and  amidst  the 
toils  of  the  field.    How  often,  when  the  arms 
are  mechanically  plying  a  trade,  does  the  mind, 
lost  in  reverie  or  day-dreams,  escape  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  !    How  often  does  the  pious 
heart  of  woman  mingle  the  greatest  of  all 
thoughts,  that  of  God,  with  household  drudg- 
ery !   Undoubtedly  a  man  is  to  perfect  himself 
in  his  trade,  for  by  it  he  is  to  earn  his  bread 
and  to  serve  the  community.    But  bread  or 
subsistence  is  not  his  highest  good.    For  if  it 
were,  his  lot  would  be  harder  than  that  of  the 
inferior  animals,  for  whom  nature  spreads  a 
table  and  weaves  a  wardrobe,  without  a  care  of 
their  own.    Nor  was  he  made  chiefly  to  minis- 
ter to  the  wants  of  the  community.   A  rational 
moral  being  cannot  without  infinite  wrong  be 
converted  into  a  mere  instrument  of  others' 
gratification.    He  is  necessarily  an  end,  not  a 
means.    A  mind,  in  which  are  sown  the  seeds 
of  wisdom,  disinterestedness,  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, and  piety,  is  worth  more  than  all  the  out- 
ward material  interests  of  a  world.    It  exists 
for  itself,  for  its  own  perfection,  and  must  not 
be  enslaved  to  its  own  or  others'  animal  wants. 
You  tell  me,  that  a  liberal  culture  is  needed  for 
men  who  are  to  fill  high  stations,  but  not  for 
such  as  are  doomed  to  vulgar  labor.    I  answer, 
that  Man  is  a  greater  name  than  President  or 
King.    Truth  and  goodness  are  equally  pre- 
cious, in  whatever  sphere  they  are  found.  Be- 
sides, men  of  all  conditions  sustain  equally  the 
relations,  which  give  birth  to  the  highest  vir- 
tues and  demand  the  highest  powers.  The 
laborer  is  not  a  mere  laborer.    He  has  close, 
tender,  responsible  connexions  with  God  and 
his  fellow-creatures.    He  is  a  son,  husband, 
father,  friend,  and  Christian.    He  belongs  to  a 
home,  a  country,  a  church,  a  race ;  and  is  such 
a  man  to  be  cultivated  only  for  a  trade  ?  Was 
he  not  sent  into  the  world  for  a  great  work  ? 
To  educate  a  child  perfectly  requires  profounder 
thought,  greater  wisdom,  than  to  govern  a 
state ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  inter- 
ests and  wants  of  the  latter  are  more  superfi- 
cial, coarser,  and  more  obvious,  than  the  spirit- 
ual capacities,  the  growth  of  thought  and  feei- 
ng, and  the  subtile  laws  of  the  mind,  which 
must  all  be  studied  and  comprehended,  before 
the  work  of  education  can  be  thoroughly  per- 
formed ;  and  yet  to  all  conditions  this  greatest 
work  on  earth  is  equally  'committed  by  God. 
What  plainer  proof  do  we  need  that  a  higher 
culture,  than  has  yet  been  dreamed  of,  is  needed 
by  our  whole  race. 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  "  MY  MOTHERS'  MEETINGS. " 
(Continued  from  page  781.) 
MEETING  THE  FOURTH. 
LOVE ; — INFLUENCE,— TRAINING, — OBEDIENCE, 

Though  some  of  the  first  company  have  left 
us,  I  am  happy  to  see  others,  and  should  still 
be  very  glad  to  see  more  join  us  weekly.  You 
all,  dear  friends,  I  believe,  well  know  what  my 
desire  is  in  having  these  meetings  for  mothers, 
for  whom  especially  I  feel  so  much  interest; 
not  only  in  the  great  responsibilities  that  be- 
long to  the  bringing  up  of  their  families,  but 
in  all  their  many  anxieties.  This  you  will,  in 
part,  have  known  from  what  I  have  from  time 
to  time  said  to  you  about  life's  cares,  and  some 
of  its  duties,  as  well  as  how  much  our  conduct 
has  to  do  with  our  fitDess  or  unfitness  as  mo- 
thers. I  have  also  read  to  you  many  excellent 
tracts  and  books,  which  I  hope  have  instructed 
you,  and  explained  to  you  many  subjects  that 
I  have  felt  very  much  at  heart  on  your  behalf. 
But  none  of  you  fully  know  my  earnest  and 
prayerful  solicitude  on  account  of  the  deepest 
of  all  a  mother's  responsibilties,  that  of  training 
the  minds  and  dispositions  of  her  children,  so 
that,  by  the  help  and  blessing  of  the  Almighty, 
they  may,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  be  protected 
from  surrounding  evils,  and  be  prepared  for 
the  world  to  come. 

I  am  sometimes  fearful  whether  all  are  suffi- 
ciently thoughtful  of  their  accountability  to 
the  Great  Giver  of  every  blessing,  for  the  very 
sacred  charge  they  are  entrusted  with;  and 
whether  they  sufficiently  think  what  a  solemn 
thing  it  is  to  have  children.  I  know  you  love 
your  children  dearly,  and  there  is  nothing  any 
mother,  be  she  ever  so  poor,  would  not  do,  that 
was  in  her  power,  to  soothe  her  little  ones 
when  in  suffering.  Some  of  you  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  think  how  few  advantages  you  possess 
for  teaching  and  training,  compared  with  the 
rich;  that  you  have  not  time,  or  perhaps  have  not 
ability,  or  perhaps  still  more,  have  not  the  heart. 
But,  dear  mothers,  He  who  wisely  appoints 
to  each  of  us  our  varied  allotments,  does  not 
require  of  any  of  us  more  than  He  grants  the 
ability  to  perform,  if  we  only  look  to  Him  with 
full  purpose  and  singleness  of  heart.  He  does 
give  to  every  mother,  love,  and  the  power  to 
use  that  love ;  and  what  is  so  powerful  as  love  ? 

None  therefore  need  to  be  discouraged,  if 
only  they  begin  with  their  little  ones  in  time, 
which  from  experience  I  can  testify,  cannot  be 
without  much  self-sacrifice,  and  giving  up  of 
our  own  inclinations,  often  when  it  would  be 
very  pleasant  to  gratify  the  likings  of  children, 
even  of  little  infants. 

I  was  lately  reading  to  some  of  you  about 
"  Influence."  It  is  astonishing  how  very 
soon  even  a  baby  is  influenced,  and  knows 
what  is  right  and  wrong  long  before  it  can  rea- 
son upon  it.    I  believe  that  very  important 


teaching  begins  from  its  very  birth.  I 
mother  never  deceives  her  baby,  how  soo 
will  confide  in  her,  and  learn  to  wait  a  bit,  i 
so,  one  little  act  of  obedience  leads  on  qi 
naturally  to  another ;  and  thus  an  early  he 
of  obedience  is  gained,  which  is  the  v 
foundation  of  all  good  training.  But  obediev 
must  be  won  by  love,  not  by  harshness.  Or 
obtain  the  confidence  of  your  children,  a 
obedience  will  be  sure  to  follow.  It  is  01 
very  simple  means  on  your  part,  with  Go 
blessing,  that  are  at  first  wanted;  if  tin 
means  are  neglected,  we  all  of  us  kuow  I 
many  instances  of  the  fatal  consequences 
happiness  in  this  life,  and  it  may  be,  in  that 
come. 

"  A  gentleman  and  lady,  who  were  conscio 
of  their  own  deficiencies  and  inexperienc 
sought  advice  concerning  the  government 
their  children,  from  a  friend  of  deep  piet 
whom  they  knew  to  be  remarkably  success!! 
in  the  management  of  children.  They  thougl 
to  be  sure,  they  should  have  very  long  ai 
difficult  instructions,  and  many  special  dire 
tions ;  but  how  were  they  taken  aback  by  t] 
short  and  simple  answer,  which  was  in  su 
stance  as  follows  : — '  Be  careful  not  to  give  t 
many  commands,  but  see  that  they  are  J 
promptly  obeyed.    Let  your  children  grow  t 
in  the  habit  of  obeying  you  as  a  matter 
course — not  as  the  result  of  authority.  I 
careful  of  your  own  spirit  and  manner,  for  ! 
this  your  children  will  be  like  you.    They  a 
apt  to  imitate  your  tones,  looks,  and  ways,  ge 
erally.    When  parents  are  kind  and  gentle  ! 
their  words  and  manners,  they  may  hope  th 
their  children  will  be  the  same ;  but  whe 
they  speak  in  an  angry  tone,  and  show  a  hast 
spirit,  the  children  will  do  so  too.    Do  nothir, 
from  motives  of  selfishness.'    And  the  lectui 
was  ended !    The  gentleman  and  lady  wei 
much  disappointed.  They  supposed  somethin 
great  and  grand  would  have  been  told  them 
do.    They  had  not  sufficiently  looked  inwaro 
and  inquired  of  their  own  hearts;  they  had  n( 
felt  and  thought  the  matter  out  for  themselves 
But  the  more  they  reflected  on  the  advice  c 
their  friend,  the  more  it  grew  in  their  estima 
tion ;  and  they  thought  of  the  discipline  wit 
which  they  had  been  brought  up.  They  thought 
too,  of  the  importance  of  that  part  of  thei 
friend's  advice,  that  they  should  be  careful  o 
their  own  spirit  and  manner,  for  it  is  surprising 
how  accurately  little  children  read  character 
They  do  not  always  reason — that  is,  conscious 
ly,  but  look  as  it  were  directly  into  the  soul 
they  know  who  is  truthful  in  regard  to  prom 
ises  and  threatenings,  and  who  is  not.  Th< 
forming  power  that  God  has  given  to  parent 
over  their  children  is  immense  —and  a  power 
too,  which  they  cannot  help  exercising  daily 
for  good  or  evil.    How  solemn  the  accoun 
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If  bey  must  render  of  it  at  the  last  day  !    Let  it 
e  the  holy  ambition  of  every  father  and  nioth- 


fyir  to  be  able,  by  God's  helping  grace,  to  say 
hen,  "  Behold  I,  and  the  children  which  God 
lath  given  me/  " 
I  think  I  have  read  to  most  of  you  a  letter 
at  written  by  a  lady,  addressed  to  poor  women  of 
0Dier  acquaintance,  in  which  among  other  excel- 
iren,  a en^  things,  she  speaks  of  the  constant  "  sow- 
ij ot ng"  by  which  the  mother  is  ever  dropping 
-  n  (Vhe  seeds  either  of  good  or  evil,  into  the  hearts 
if  tij0)f  her  children.    She  writes,  "  You  are  always 
i  owing  there,  whether  you  will  or  not,  and  dif- 
mm  cerent  kinds  of  sowing.    Even  while  your  baby 
(  s  on  your  breast,  you  are  sowing;  I  will  tell 
jrou  how.    You  sit  down  with  it  calmly  and 
rC,;0  quietly ;  you  take  its  little  hands  in  yours ;  you 

■  acflook  into  its  eyes  lovingly,  and  with  a  tender 
,3{  smile;  the  baby  smiles  in  return,  and  you  have 

„(  sowed  a  seed  of  love  in  that  baby's  heart,  that 
..j^jfjjmay  ripen  when  you  are  in  Heaven.    But  I 
i  put  another  picture.    You  are  chatting  at  a 

■  ^neighbor's,  or  meet  with  some  one  when  you 
j|  jire,go  to  shop,  or  are  in  some  other  way  employed ; 
.  Ttjyou  let  baby  cry  till  you  have  done;  you  take 
;;D"50jit  up  hastily,   are  angry  and  put  out;  you 

{r  scold  another  child,  or,  perhaps,  your  husband  ; 


:  grow  o 
matter 

itT 


,  a  the  poor  baby  is  frightened,  leaves  off  suckin&, 
and  bursts  into  another  cry.    There  has  been 

? 


a  seed  sown  there,  but  is  it  a  seed  of  love  ? 

5"  You  may  think  it  of  as  little  consequence  as 
the  thistle-down  that  is  blown  over  the  field ; 
ju^but  as  sure  as  that  down  lights  somewhere,  and 
I,  a  prickly  thistle  springs  up — so  surely  such 
j  examples,  even  in  infancy,  are  likely  to  make 
lu  hard,  passionate,  undutiful  men  and  women." 
But  if  the  little  heart  receives  seeds  in  in- 
y  fancy,  how  much  more  rapidly  do  they  grow, 
when  the  children  begin  to  notice  and  think ; 
and  if  the  ground  be  not  carefully  occupied 
with  good  seed,  evil  is  sure  to  spring  up. 

Mothers  often  greatly  err  in  undervaluing 
the  little  griefs  and  disappointments  of  child- 
hood.   The  trifles  which  give  them  pain  and 
trouble  would  be  nothing  to  us ;  so  we  thought 
lessly  or  unreasonably  exact  from  them  the 
same  indifference.    Did  you  ever  reflect  how 
different  the  same  scene  looks  at  your  height, 
from  that  point  at  which  your  little  child  must 
see  it,  and  take  a  view  of  the  same  landscapes 
So  the  mother  should  learn  to  place  herself  at 
the  child's  mental  stand-point  in  all  her  deal 
ings  with  it. 

A  lady  of  great  strength  of  mind  and  fine 
sensibilities  once  told  a  friend  that  she  never 
suffered  more  acutely  than  on  one  occasion,  in 
childhood,  when  her  mother  carelessly  threw 
into  the  fire  some  of  the  shining  dow 
plant.  She  had  found  it  for  the  first  time  in 
one  of  her  little  walks,  and  was  greatly  de- 
lighted with  the  treasure,  laying  it  out  in  par- 
cels, thinking  what  enjoyment  she  could  have 
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over  it  with  her  little  companions,  and  how 
much  her  mother  would  be  pleased  with  her 
display  of  the  little  prize  she  had  brought 
home. 

Her  mother  shortly  entered  the  room,  and, 
finding  the  litter,  hastily  and  inconsiderately 
brushed  it  into  the  fire.  The  poor  grieved  little 
thing  was  almost  distracted,  and  for  several 
days  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  into  her  moth- 
er's face.  To  her  it  was  as  real  a  source  of 
anguish,  as  for  the  wealthy  man  to  see  his 
choice  possessions  swept  away  by  the  devour- 
ing flame. 

Oh,  mothers !  learn  to  reverence  every  ten- 
der, every  loving  thing  in  your  little  child's 
nature.  The  world  will  harden  it  soon  enough, 
without  your  hand  aiding  in  the  work.  Enter 
feelingly  into  its  little  joys,  and  add  to  them 
the  double  pleasure  of  your  approving  smile. 
Sympathize  with  its  little  griefs,  and  comfort, 
with  cheering  words,  the  little  sobbing  bosom. 

There  are  yet  a  few  more  words  I  want  to 
say  to  you  on  the  desirableness  and  duty  of 
mothers,  not  only  to  instil  into  the  hearts  of 
their  children  obedience  towards  themselves, 
but  equally  important  it  is  that  they  should  be 
taught  strict  obedience  to  their  fathers.  And 
unless  father  and  mother  go  hand-in-hand,  and 
uphold  each  other,  there  can  be  no  order,  no 
obedience,  no  united  affection,  and  no  comfort 
in  a  family.  "  Wives,  submit  yourselves  to 
your  husbands  f>  "  Husbands,  love  your  wives  f 
«  Children,  obey  your  parents;"  "  Fathers,  pro- 
voke not  your  children  to  wrath,"  are  New 
Testament  commands  which  we  cannot  break 
without  being  guilty  before  God.  Let  us  do 
all  we  can  by  our  influence  and  example  to  aid 
one  another ;  remembering  there  is  nothing  so 
powerful  as  love.  Teach  your  children  to  love 
you,  to  love  each  other,  and  to  love  and  obey 
their  fathers ;  and  then  what  a  bond  of  affec- 
tion they  will  be,  between  you  and  your  hus- 
bands ! 

The  endearing  name  of  "  Father,"  by  which 
our  heavenly  parent  has  so  often  chosen  to 
designate  himself  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is 
significant  of  overflowing  love,  tender  mercy, 
and  long-continued  forbearance.  We  have  not 
half  confidence  enough  in  the  power  and  love 
to  reclaim  the  erring.  We  do  not  seek  enough 
to  bear  with  each  other's  faults,  when  often 
our  own  carelessness  is  the  cause  of  either  petu- 
lance or  anger.  We  do  not  seek  enough  in 
our  own  homes  to  call  forth  the  better  quali- 
ties in  each  other's  hearts.  We  do  not  love 
our  children  in  a  way  to  make  them  unselfish, 
and  to  love  us  better  than  themselves.  We 
dote— but  that  is  not  true  love.  We  do  not 
ourselves  make  sacrifices  for  them  in  little 
things,  and  teach  them  unselfishness  by  our  wil- 
lingness to  give  up  our  inclinations,  our  indul- 
gences, or  our  ease,  for  them.  We  oftener  pun- 
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ish  them  because  they  annoy  ns,  than  because 
they  do  wrong.  To  save  ourselves  trouble,  and 
indulge  our  indolence,  the  quickest  way  for 
correcting  a  misconduct  is  often  resorted  to. 
How  surely  do  parents  in  this  way  lose  the 
confidence  of  their  children,  which  is  never  to 
be  regained  by  penalties  and  injustice  !  If  the 
child  only  has  faith  in  the  love  of  its  parents, 
if  the  son  and  the  daughter  only  love  and  are 
loved  tenderly  and  truly  at  home,  how  much 
less  possible  is  it  that  they  should  wander  far ; 
or  if  they  do  go  astray, — should  not  be  speedily 
reclaimed !  Bear,  dear  mothers,  with  their 
faults  in  patience,  while  trying  to  correct.  Do 
not  quench  their  joyousness  of  heart  by  your 
harshness. 

Avoid  snubbing  your  children,  or  being  in- 
tolerant of  their  ways,  which  is  often  done  un- 
thinkingly, perhaps  nine  times  out  of  ten,  and 
the  word  or  action  may  be  forgotten  by  you, 
almost  as  soon  as  done  or  uttered.  But  if 
"  for  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak, 
they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of 
judgment," — Matthew  xii.  36 — and  if  by  them 
we  shall  be  justified,  or  condemned;  oh,  recol- 
lect also  that  every  thought  and  every  action 
is  recorded  on  high,  in  the  "  book  of  remem- 
brance." In  many  instances  the  effects  of  a 
thwarted  childhood  last  a  life-time.  It  is  very 
questionable  if  this  kind  of  treatment  is  ever 
found  a  cure  for  faults,  and  it  is  often  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  deceit;  a  timid  child,  always 
afraid  of  being  snubbed,  will  have  no  self-reli- 
ance, and  will  be  so  far  unfitted  for  the  future 
struggle  with  the  world. 

It  is  not  too  much  well-directed  love,  but 
too  little,  that  spoils  children.  Help  them  in 
their  little  difficulties,  and  you  cannot  tell  how 
much  it  will  help  you  in  your  difficulties  in 
managing  them.  You  often  say,  "  You  do  not 
know  how  to  manage  your  boy,  his  nature  is  so 
cruel;  he  is  always  teasing  and  hurting  every 
living  thing  he  meets  with."  Do  not  be  discour- 
aged : — every  child  has  his  peculiar  propensi- 
ties, and  requires  peculiar  and  individual  treat- 
ment, which  it  is  the  especial  province  of  the 
parent  to  study.  Bring  your  mind  to  his  level, 
and  think  what  in  his  case  you  would  like  to 
be  said  to  you.  Instead  of  harshly  administer- 
ing reproof,  endeavor  to  instruct  him  in  the 
nature  and  use  of  animals,  and  in  what  we 
have  a  right  to  suppose  their  enjoyments  con- 
sist. Interest  him  in  their  habits,  and  encour- 
age his  having  one  or  more  to  form  a  friend- 
ship with.  Show  him,  as  far  as  you  are  able, 
the  admirable  insticts  they  are  endowed  with, 
•  and  how  wonderfully  they  are  formed.  You 
will  easily  interest  your  boy's  affections,  for 
childhood  loves,  if  lovingly  dealt  with.  Point 
out  to  him  how  wonderfully  the  little  fly's  feet 
are  formed  to  run  up  the  window-pane,  or 
upside-down  on  the  ceiling,  without  falling. 


Thus  interested,  he  would  be  grieved  at  seeii 
them  hurt,  instead  of  making  sport  of  catchir 
them,  and  depriving  them  of  their  wings  ai 
legs,  which  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  I  have  wi 
nessed  mothers  of  the  rich  watch  their  chih 
ren  do,  and  thoughtlessly  take  no  notice  of  i 
Oh,  it  has  made  my  heart  ache  to  think  ho 
little  such  mothers  could  have  understood  the 
responsibilities,  and  the  cruel  lesson  they  w< 
actually  teaching  their  children.  Bead  to  thei 
some  nice  tales  about  animals ;  how  sensibl 
they  are  of  kindness,  and  how  they  enjoy  liberty 
as  much  as  we  do. 

Be  it  your  daily  desire  to  deal  with  you 
children  as  our  Heavenly  Father  deals  with  hi 
children.    Do  not  meet  their  anger  with  you 
anger,  or  their  obstinacy  with  your  still  greate 
wilfulness.  u  Overcome  evil  with  good."  Wha 
will   love'  not  effect  ?     Who  ever  accom 
plished  anything  good  by  violence  or  harsl 
measures?    You  only  gratify  thereby  a  dart 
passion  in  your  own  hearts,  and  arouse  a  darkei 
in  another  bosom.    0  sorrowing  mothers  !  i: 
such  there  be,  for  the  wrong  doings  of  youii 
children,  try  the  unfailing  efficacy  of  love  and 
Mildness ;  be  especially  kind  to  those,  thought 
lessly  called  bad  boys,  on  whom  a  word  of  sym 
pathy  falls  so  seldom,  that  it  scarcely  has  any 
power  to  soften  their  hardened  hearts.    It  is 
not  a  weak  or  blind  indulgence  that  I  wish  to 
promote.    Be  always  firm  and  steadfast,  but 
still  speak  gently.    Have  patience  with  their 
noisy  frolic,  and  even  mischievous  ways,  remem- 
bering that  the  very  waywardness  that  now 
makes  them  annoying,  is  the  same  energy,  when  ^ 
properly  trained,  that  will  the  better  fit  them  to 
go  through  life.    Kind  words  and  kind  acts 
make  others  good-natured ;  they  soothe  and 
quiet,  and  comfort ;  they  cost  little,  but  accom- 
plish much. 

"  Little  acts  of  kindness, 

Trifling  though  they  are, 
How  they  serve  to  brighten 

This  dark  world  of  care  ! 
Little  acts  of  kindness, 

0  how  potent  they, 
To  dispel  the  shadows 

Of  life's  cloudy  way  ! 


It 


Little  acts  of  kindness, 

How  they  cheer  the  heart  ! 
What  a  world  of  gladness 

Will  a  smile  impart ! 
How  a  gentle  accent 

Calms  the  troubled  soul, 
When  the  waves  of  passion 

O'er  it  wildly  roll ! 

To  the  soul — despairing, 

Breathe  a  hopeful  word  ; 
From  your  lips  be  only 

Tones  of  kindness  heard. 
Ever  give  for  anger, 

Love  and  tenderness, 
And  in  blessing  others, 

You  yourself  will  bless. 
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"  Little  acts  of  kindness, 

Nothing  do  they  oost ; 
Yet,  when  they  are  wanting, 

Life's  best  charm  is  lost. 
Little  acts  of  kindness, 

Richest  gems  of  earth, 
Though  they  seem  but  trifles, 

Priceless  is  their  worth." 


'nei 
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This  week's  issue  is  sent  to  many 
•  i  friends  who  are  not  subscribers  to 
^  his  periodical.   We  will  be  glad  to 
Whiidd  their  names  to  our  subscription 
]*ist. 

UNI  i 

TERMS. 

INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Ingle  copy,  $2  00 

1  t'hree  copies,  to  one  address,    5  00 
Kx        "         *        "       10  00 
A  prompt  reply  addressed  to  the 
mblisher  is  requested. 
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TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  ask  the  special  attention  of  our 
ubscribers  to  the  following  statement 
•eferring  to  the  financial  department 
){  "  Friends  Intelligencer." 

The  basis  of  self-support,  upon 
vhich  this  paper  has  hitherto  stood, 
tas  failed,  during  the  progress  of  the 
>resent  volume,  owing  to  the  great 
idvance  in  cost  of  paper  and  labor. 

We,  the  Editors,  have  always  given 
>ur  labor  gratuitously.  At  the  com- 
ae nee  merit  of  next  volume,  we  expect 
,o  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsi- 
>ilities  of  the  publishing  as  well  as  the 
editorial  department. 

The  publishing  department  should 
>e  made  to  meet  its  expenses,  and  we 
>elieve  would  do  so,  if,  preparatory  to 
he  commencement  of  next  volume, 
ach  subscriber  would  take  upon  him- 


self the  responsibility  of  one  extra 
number,  or  furnish  our  agent,  one  new 
subscriber. 

As  we  believe  "  The  Intelligencer" 
is  to  some  extent  a  means  of  useful- 
ness in  our  Society,  especially  to  those 
in  isolated  situations,  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  discontinue  it,  without  making 
a  renewed  effort  on  its  behalf ;  neither 
do  we  wish  to  increase  the  subscription 
price  of  single  copies.  We  prefer  to  in- 
crease our  subscription  list,  and  there- 
fore ask  the  earnest  co-operation  of 
every  one  of  our  subscribers. 

In  consideration  of  this  paper  being 
the  only  vehicle  of  information  on 
subjects  intimately  connected  with 
our  religious  organization,  we  think 
Friends  generally  will  see  with  us  the 
importance  of  sustaining  it. 

Some  of  our  Friends,  sharing  with 
us  in  the  feeling  of  unwillingness  to 
give  up  the  paper,  have  manifested 
their  interest  by  pecuniary  advances 
to  meet  the  present  emergency ;  but  a 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  our  sub- 
scribers is  necessary  in  order  to  the 
successful  continuance  of  our  periodi- 
cal. 


In  the  obituary  of  Elizabeth  Thompson,  in 
our  48th  number,  the  date  of  death  was  omit- 
ted.  It  was  on  the  19th  of  1st  month,  1864. 


An  account  of  the  "  Fox  Oaks"  on  Long 
Island,  was  published  in  our  paper  a  few  years 
ago.  m 

Friends'  Social  Lyceum. — The  attendance 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  inst.  was  large.  Dr. 
J.  G-.  Hunt  interested  the  audience  in  a  lecture 
upon  «  Muscle,"  accompanied  by  an  exhibition 
under  the  microscope,  of  muscular  fibre.  The 
mysterious  connection  of  nervous  and  muscular 
forces  in  the  human  system  was  fully  and 
beautifully  alluded  to.    By  way  of  applying 
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these  philosophical  principles  to  daily  life  and 
practical  education,  the  lecturer  proceeded  with 
criticisms  upon  some  of  the  prevailing  fashions 
and  tendencies  of  the  present  time,  and  strong- 
ly recommended  active  domestic  employment 
rather  than  public  physical  training.  He  con- 
cluded his  remarks  with  directing  attention  to 
the  error  into  which  many  parents  have  fallen, 
of  shrinking  from  their  responsibilities,  and 
being  too  ready  to  entrust  their  children  to  the 
care  of  others.  * 


We  have  been  furnished  with  the  following 
Report  of  the  receipts  of  "The  Woman's  As- 
sociation of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Freedmen,  from  Friends  in  the  country,  since 
2d  month  4th  :— 

Proceeds  of  a  Lecture  atPenns  Manor,$13  40 
A  Friend  from  Gwynedd,  -       10  00 

T.  L.  -  .  .  :  30  00 

R.  M.,  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  -  11  00 
N.  B.,  Indiana,        -  -  -    5  00 

Newtown  Preparative  Meeting, 
through  R.  Pratt,        -  -  -  13  50 

Friends  of  Wilmington,  new  gar- 
ments, valued,  -  -  100  00 

Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Westfield, 
N.  J  ,  package  of  new  garments,  and 
knit  stockings. 

By  an  error,  1st  month  23d,  Friends 
of  Burlington  were  credited  with  the 
contribution  of  Friends  of  Trenton,  viz.  19  00 
and  two  large  cases  of  valuable  clothing. 

M.  A.  Griscom,  Treasurer. 
2d  month  10th,  1864. 


Died,  in  Sadsbury  township,  Chester  county,  on 
the  28th  of  3d  month,  1863,  Timothy  Paxson,  aged 
63  years.  He  was  a  member  of  Sadsbury  Monthly 
and  Particular  Meetings,  and  a  diligent  attender 
thereof,  having  served  for  several  years  in  the  capa- 
city of  overseer.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  ur- 
banity of  manners,  and  a  kindly  and  peaceable  dis- 
position, which  won  him  many  friends.  His  loss  is 
deeply  felt  and  much  lamented,  not  only  by  the  lit- 
tle meeting  of  which  he  was  a  member,  but  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

 ,  in  Sadsbury  township,  Chester  county,  on 

the  11th  of  6th  month,  1863,  of  consumption,  Mary 
J.  Paxson,  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Martha  Paxson 
aged  25  years. 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  11th  month,  1863,  at  Moores- 

town  B.  School,  Mary  Elizabeth,  aged  17  years, 
only  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  Croshaw,  of 
Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  When  the 
parents  of  this  dear  young  woman  arrived  at  the 
school,  and  she  found  that  her  physician  considered 
her  too  ill  to  be  removed,  she  cheerfully  submitted, 
and  during  her  sickness  of  about  a  month,  mani- 
fested continued  patience  and  quiet,  and  much 
affection  for  all  around  her.    Her  Christian  polite- 


ness remained  throughout;  and  when  almost  t 


for  every  thing  that  waa  done  for  her.  While  thel 
seemed  a  prospect  of  her  recovery,  she  expressed 
desire  to  be  restored  to  her  dear  parents :  but  whi 
informed  that  she  could  not  survive,  she  resign 
herself  with  confidence  to  the  will  of  her  heaven 
Father,  and  passed,  we  believe,  into  those  mansio 
where  pain  and  sorrow  enter  not,  and  where  tl 
sound  of  parting  is  no  more  heard,  but  where  the 
is  joy  and  rejoicing  forever. — m.  s.  l. 

Died,  at  Boston,  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  26 
of  12th  month,  1863,  Allen  Henry,  only  child 
Elisha  A.  and  Ann  E.  Griffith,  aged  4  years  and 
months. 

 ,  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  on  the  13th  of  1 

month,  1864,  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  Theodoi 
Cornell,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  son  of  W.  C. 
A.  M.  Cornell,  member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Mee 
ing. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  12th  month,  1863,  Hanna 

Jones,  aged  78  years,  an  exemplary  member 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting ;  her  many  virtu 
will  long  be  held  in  remembrance  by  those  wt 
knew  her  best. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  the  1st  month,  1864,  after 

short  illness,  at  his  residence,  Wyaloosing  Lak 
Susquehanna  county,  Samuel  F.  Carmalt,  elde 
son  of  Caleb  and  Sarah  Carmalt,  in  the  33d  year  < 
his  age.  His  exemplary  life,  in  conjunction  wit 
his  industrious  and  enterprising  habits,  contribute 


largely  to  the  prosperity  of  his  neighborhood  ;  an 
his  loss  will  be  keenly  felt,  not  only  by  his  near  re 
latives,  but  also  by  many  others  who  looked  upo 
him  as  their  friend  and  counsellor  in  time  of  troubl 
and  difficulty 
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A  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Re 
lief  of  the  Suffering  Poor,  (with  fuel,)  will  be  hel 
this  (7th  day)   evening,  at  7  J  o'clock,  at  Race  S 
Meeting  House- 
Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  nc 
have  received  the  Circular  issued  by  Friends 
Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Aid  anc 
Elevation  of  the  Freedmen,  we  publish  it  in  ou 
columns :  also  a  similar  address  sent  us  b;  pr^ 
Friends  of  New  York. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  o: 
Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevatior 
of  the  Freedmen,  1st  mo.  13th,  1864,  th< 
following  Address  prepared  by  the  Committee 
appointed  last  week  was  read  and  approved 
and  was  referred  for  general  circulation  through 
out  the  Yearly  Meeting,  with  a  desire  that  ii 
may  be  read  in  Monthly  or  other  meetings,  as 
way  opens. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

William  Canby  Biddle,  Secretary 

To  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
those  assembling  with  them  within  the  limits 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  : 

The  Executive  Board  of  "  Friends'  Associa 
tion  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freed 
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nen ,"  desires  to  enlist  your  feelings  on  behalf 
>f  many  thousands  of  colored  people  recently 
iberated  from  slavery,  and  now  in  a  destitute 
-md  suffering  condition.    These  abused  people 
:eiave  been  kept  in  ignorance  for  many  genera- 
a  ions,  and  prevented  by  law  from  acquiring  pro- 
perty, and,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  teni- 
-e  porarily  dependent  upon  the  benevolence  and 
justice  of  the  people  of  the  North.    In  some 
(sections,  the  women  and  children,  and  the  old 
•;  c'ild(*nd  infirm  men  are  collected  in  camps,  and  upon 
■in and  ibandoned  plantations,  not  sufficiently  protected 
Prom  the  weather,  destitute  of  shoes,  flannel, 
m  md  other  warm  clothing,  and  but  for  timely 
k'W.c.  aid  in  this  inclement  season,  many  must  perish. 
;%M|  "  The  Women's  Association  of  Philadelphia  for 
:he  Relief  of  the  Frcedmen,"  composed  chiefly  of 
HwjJimembers  of  our  religious  society,  has  been  en- 
cgraged  for  nearly  two  years,  (recently  with  the 
rl0(4id  of  some  of  their  sisters  in  the  country),  in  en- 
:  *  deavoring  to  meet  this  want.   -Since  their  or- 
iganization   they  have    expended  over  eight 
/::;[|thousand  dollars  ($8,000),  and  have  furnished 
corresponding  number  of  garments,  most  of 
hich,  with    numerous  other  contributions, 
ave  been  already  distributed,  through  reliable 
gencies. 

While  it  is  important  that  this  Association, 
!,with.  its  auxiliary  branches,  should  be  supplied 
with  funds  to  continue  its  labors  for  these  des- 
titute people,  we  have  felt  the  need  of  an  or- 
ganization which  shall  aim  not  only  to  relieve 
their  physical  wants,  but  to  promote  their  intel- 
1  lectual  and  moral  elevation,  and  to  labor  for  the 
recognition  of  their  just  rights. 

Of  all  religious  bodies,  the  Society  of  Friends 
is  most  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  colored 
people,  and  should  esteem  it  a  peculiar  duty 
and  privilege  to  stand  ready  to  assist  them  in 
gaining  their  rightful  position  as  members  of 
the  community.  The  cruel  prejudice  of  which 
they  have  felt  the  crushing  weight  during  two 
hundred  years  of  slavery,  which  prejudice  still 
m  bj)  prevails  at  the  North,  denies  them  that  equality 
which  is  accorded  to  emigrants  from  foreign 
lands,  restricts  their  use  of  public  conveyances, 
shuts  them  out  from  free  competition  in  indus- 
011  trial .  pursuits,  and  excludes  them  from  many 
avenues  of  education  and  advancement. 

The  future  of  this  people  is  involved  in  great 
uncertainty :  they  are  rendered  comparatively 
dependent,  by  ignorance  of  many  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  pertaining  to  freemen  ;  hos- 
tile interests  and  feelings,  now  to  some  extent 
held  in  check,  may  again  assert  themselves, 
and  we  cannot  but  anticipate  a  necessity  for  the 
interposition,  in  their  behalf,  of  those  who  feel 
conscientiously  bound  to  their  cause 
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the  first  measures  is  to  collect  funds 


and  we  would  earnestly  appeal  to  all  to  whom 
this  circular  may  come,  to  contribute  promptly 
and  liberally — those  to  whom  much  has  been 


entrusted,  out  of  their  abundance,  and  all 
according  to  their  means ;  also  to  solicit  contri- 
butions from  others.  We  also  invite  the  co- 
operation of  Friends  of  both  sexes,  either 
as  corresponding  members  or .  in  auxiliary 
societies.  Such  associations  will,  we  believe, 
not  only  be  of  essential  service  to  the  cause, 
but  tend  to  increase  the  feeling  of  unity  among 
those  who  meet  with  a  desire  "  to  do  good  and 
communicate." 

In  the  language  of  the  Discipline,  referring 
to  emancipated  slaves — "  it  is  worthy  of  our 
serious  consideration  whether  any  object  of  be- 
neficence is  more  deserving  of  our  regard  than 
that  of  training  up  their  youth  in  such  virtuous 
principles  and  habits  as  may  render  them  useful 
and  respectable  members  of  the  community." 

William  C.  Biddle,  Recording  Secretary, 
Macpherson  Saunders,  Treasurer,  No.  34  N. 

Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 
Sarah  W.  Barker,    Corresponding  Secretaryy 

care  of  Barker,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  28  S.  Third 

street,  Philadelphia. 

New  York,  Second  Month  3rf,  1864. 

To  Friends  and  others: — The  present  suf- 
fering condition  of  the  Freedmen  of  our  land 
is  the  cause  of  earnest  thought  and  firm  resolve 
to  stretch  forth  a  helping  hand  to  them  in  this 
day  of  the  imploring  cry  of  humanity. 

As  the  first  great  step  of  freeing  the  enslaved 
is  nearing  its  accomplishment,  a  field  of  labor 
opens  in  which  all  of  us  may  usefully  employ 
some  talent ;  for  in  this  work  there  is  not  one 
so  lowly  but  may  give  strength  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  weak,  by  exercising  the  prompt- 
ings of  an  earnest  and  sympathizing  heart.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  cite  instances  of  extreme 
pain  and  destitution,  for  every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  powerful  mute  appeal — "  Help,  or  we 
perish." 

We  know  the  heart  of  this  community  has 
not  the  element  of  resistance  to  the  cry  of  a  suf- 
fering brother,  but  is  ever  ready  to  give,  and 
that  cheerfully.  And  although  there  are  many 
who  may,  out  of  their  abundance,  give  largely, 
we  hope  all  will  remember  the  blessing  which 
attended  the  "  widow's  mite." 

Many  of  us  who  have  heretofore  felt  power- 
less to  aid  this  portion  of  suffering  humanity, 
now  seize  the  opportunity  which  invites  all  to 
come  and  administer  some  drop  of  comfort  to 
the  oppressed. 

The  sufferings  of  the  past — the  mental  and 
physical  tortures  they  have  endured,  can  never 
be  obliterated  from  the  pages  of  our  history. 
But  now,  when  the  glad  voice  of  Freedom  is 
sounding,  let  us  not  allow  the  dark  cloud  of  in- 
humanity to  remain,  by  withholding  any  effort 
we  can  make  on  their  behalf;  but  by  first 
aiding  them  in  the  outward  toward  a  truer 
sense  of  self-respect,  they  may  gradually  move 
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upward  in  the  scale  of  their  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  being ;  assuming  the  strength 
of  men,  and  casting  behind  them  forever  the 
weakness  of  the  slave. 

We  will  not  enter  upon  the  work  as  a 
burden,  but  as  a  rich  harvest-field  for  ourselves, 
wherein  our  souls  shall  gather  strength  from 
the  richness  of  that  "  still  small  voice,"  saying, 
W  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me." 

Believing  the  interest  in  and  desire,  to  assist 
this  class  to  be  as  wide-spread  as  the  knowledge 
of  their  sufferings,  a  number  of  Friends  from 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  neighboring  country 
places,  held  a  meeting  on  the  28th  of  First  mo., 
1864,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  forming  an  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Freedman. 

A  large  Committee  was  appointed,  to  which 
Was  entrusted  the  detail  of  organizing. 

The  Association  is  now  ready  to  receive  dona- 
tions of  money  and  clothing,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  concern  will  meet  a  hearty  and  liberal  re- 
sponse from  all  to  whose  knowledge  it  may 
come.  Shoes  and  stockings  are  especially 
needed,  as  hundreds  have  nothing  between 
their  feet  and  the  cold  ground,  and  cast-off 
clothing  would  be  very  useful  in  their  present 
emergency. 

Donations  in  money  may  be  sent  to  Samuel 
Willets,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  No.  303 
Pearl  street,  and  clothing  to  Joseph  Willets, 
Secretary,  No.  44  Barclay  street. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  Sarah 
H.  Baker,  Corresponding  Secretary,  229  East 
Thirty- second  street. 

It  is  of  importance  that  each  package  or 
parcel  should  contain  a  list  of  contents,  and 
be  so  marked  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  from 
whence  it  came.  A  list  of  contents  should  also 
be  sent  by  mail. 

It  is  an  excellent  life,  and  it  is  the  proper 
life  of  a  Christian,  to  be  daily  outstripping 
himself,  to  be  spiritually  wiser,  and  still  more 
heavenly-minded  to-day  than  yesterday ;  every 
day  loving  the  world  less  and  Christ  more,  and 
gaining  every  day  some  further  victory  over  his 
secret  corruptions  having  his  desires  in  all  tem- 
poral things  more  cool  and  indifferent,  and  in 
spiritual  things  more  ardent;  that  miserable 
lightness  of  spirit  cured,  and  his  heart  render- 
ed more  solid  and  fixed  on  God,  aspiring  to 
more  near  communion  with  him. — Leighton. 


A  boat's  crew  saved  by  a  dog. 

The  women  weep,  the  children  wail, 

Scarce  knowing  why  ; 
And  men  are  watching  (fix'd  and  pale) 
A  fishing  smack,  with  dripping  sail, 
Just  rolling  nigh. 

The  surf  leaps  high  upon  the  shore, 

In  cruel  sport : 
The  wild  winds  in  the  caverns  roar, 
The  weary  fishers  ply  the  oar 

To  gain  the  port. 

The  breakers  crash,  the  sea  gulls  screech; 

No  hope  I  No  hope  ! 
How  is  that  fragile  boat  to  reach 
Aoross  such  surf  the  shingly  beach  ? 

Oh  for  a  rope  1 

1  Tis  vain.    The  boldest  and  the  best 
Turn  back  in  fear  : 
The  strongest  swimmer  dare  not  breast 
Those  breakers  with  the  foamy  crest, 
For  life  is  dear. 

The  surf  leaps  high  upon  the  shore — 
So  high   :So  high  ! 

The  boat  obeys  her  helm  no  more  ; 

The  weary  crew  lay  down  the  oar 
To  die  !  to  die  ! 

Nay  !  man  may  fail,  though  wise  and  strong, 

Yet  God  can  save. 
A  brave  Dog  dashes  from  the  throng, 
And  throws  his  shaggy  length  along, 
The  boiling  wave. 

The  billows  suck  him  in.    Ah  me  ! 

Not  lost  1  Not  lost ! 
Light  as  a  buoy  upriseth  he, 
And,  battling  with  the  greedy  sea, 

The  surf  hath  cross'd. 

No  strange  caprice,  no  desperate  whim, 

"  No  senseless  hope  ! 
Round,  round  the  boat  they  see  him  swim, 
With  pleading  eye  and  struggling  limb  : 
"  Fling  him  a  rope  1" 

He  grasps  the  hawser  with  his  teeth  ; 

His  suit  is  won  ! 
Back,  back  through  surf  and  foamy  wreath, 
Through  'whelming  surge  for  life  or  death, 

His  task  is  done. 

The  rope  is  strong,  the  hands  are  stout  ; 

"  Ahoy  !  Ahoy  !" 
Like  ocean  shell,  the  trembling  beat, 
Sore  toss'd  about,  now  in,  now  out, 
Is  hauled  ashore,  with  cheer  and  shout, 

And  breathless  joy ! 

Then  women's  tears  of  happiness 

With  praises  blend : 

An  old  men  lift  their  hands  and  bless, 

And  strong  men  fondle  and  caress 

Their  shaggy  friend.* 

*This  dog  was  a  noble  fallow  of  the  Newfoundland  breed. 


Love  retirement,  and  frequent  solemn  in- 
troversion of  mind.  * 


"As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God." 


There  are  heights  which  the  soul  does  not 
reach  all  at  once;  but  through  many  labors  and 
conflicts,  with  a  variety  of  trials  and  tempta- 
tions, it  receives  spiritual  growth  and  improve- 
ment, till  at  last  it  comes  to  an  entire  exemp- 
tion from  its  old  affections. 
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GERMAN  ECONOMY. 

A  late  tourist  in  Germany  describes  the  econ- 
my  practised  by  the  peasants  as  follows : — 
Each  German  has  his  house,  his  orchard,  his 
oadside  trees  so  laden  with  fruit  that  did  he 
ot  carefully  prop  them  up  and  tie  them  together, 
nd  in  many  places  hold  the  boughs  together  by 
rooden  clamps,  they  would  be  torn  asunder 
y  their  own  weight.  He  has  his  corn  plot, 
is  plot  for  mangel  wurzel,  or  hay,  for  potatoes, 
:>r  hemp,  &c.  He  is  his  own  master,  and 
aerefore  he  and  his  family  have  the  strongest 
lotive  for  exertion.  You  see  the  effects  of 
his  in  his  industry  arid  economy.  In  Germany, 
othing  is  lost.  The  produce  of  the  trees  and 
be  cows  is  carried  to  market.  Much  fruit  is 
ried  for  winter  use.  You  see  wooden  trays, 
f  plums,  cherries  and  sliced  apples,  laying  in 
tie  sun  to  dry.  You  see  strings  of  them  hang- 
ig  from  the  windows  in  the  sun.  The  cows 
re  kept  up  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
very  green  thing  is  collected  for  them.  Every 
ttle  nook  where  the  grass  grows,  by  the  road- 
ide,  river  and  brook,  is  carefully  cut  by  the 
ickle,  and  carried  home,  on  the  heads  of 
romen  and  children,  in  baskets,  or  tied  in  large 
loths.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  lost  that  can 
ossibly  be  made  of  any  use.  Weeds,  nettles, 
ay  the  very  goose-grass  which  covers  the  waste 
laces,  is  cut  up  and  taken  for  the  cows.  You 
ee  the  little  children  standing  in  the  streets  of 
be  villages,  and  in  the  streams  that  generally 
un  down  them,  busy  washing  these  weeds  be- 
Dre  they  are  given  to  the  cattle.  They  care- 
ally  collect  the  leaves  of  the  marsh-grass,  care- 
ally  cut  their  potatoe  tops  for  them,  and  even, 
*  other  things  fail,  gather  green  leaves  from 
he  woodlands." — Sci.  American. 


LANGUAGE  OF  INSECTS. 

A  most  singular  discovery,  the  credit  of 
hich  appertains,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Jesse,  is 
hat  of  the  antennal  language  of  insects.  Bees 
nd  other  insects  are  provided,  as  everybody 
:nows,  with  feelers  or  antennse.  These  are  in 
act,  most  delicate  organs  of  touch,  warning  of 
angers,  and  serving  the  animals  to  hold  a  sort 
f  conversation,  with  each  other,  and  to  commu- 
licate  their  desires  and  wants.  A  strong  hive 
f  bees  will  contain  thirty -six  thousand  workers. 
Each  of  these,  in  order  to  be  assured  of  the 
>resence  of  their  queen,  touches  her  every  day 
rith  its  antennse.  Should  the  queen  die  or  be 
emoved,  the  whole  colony  disperse  themselves, 
,nd  are  seen  in  the  hive  no  more,  perishing 
rj  very  one,  and  quitting  all  the  store  of  now  use- 
1  D(j  6BS  honey  which  they  had  labored  so  industri- 
ta.  tusly  to  collect  for  the  use  of  themselves  and 
foeir  larvae.  On  the  contrary,  should  the 
'  lt  {ueen  be  put  into  a  small  wire  cage  placed  at 
:  '  he  bottom  of  the  hive,  so  that  her  subjects  can 


touch  and  feed  her,  they  are  contented,  and 
the  business  of  the  hive  proceeds  as  usual. 
Mr.  Jesse  has  also  shown  that  this  antennal 
power  of  communication  is  not  confined  to  bees. 
Wasps  and  ants,  and  probably  other  insects, 
exercise  it.  If  a  caterpillar  is  placed  near  an 
ant's  nest  a  curious  scene  will  often  arise.  A 
solitary  ant  will  perhaps  discover  it,  and  eagerly 
attempt  to  draw  it  away.  Not  being  able  to 
accomplish  this,  it  will  go  up  to  another  ant, 
and,  by  means  of  the  antennal  language,  bring 
it  to  the  caterpillar.  Still,  these  two,  perhaps, 
are  unable  to  perform  the  task  of  moving  it. 
They  will  separate  and  bring  up  reinforcements 
of  the  community  by  the  same  means,  till  a 
sufficient  number  are  collected  to  enable  them 
to  drag  the  caterpillar  to  their  nest. —  Scien. 
Amer. 


THE  WONDERS  OP  THE  PORT  OP  LONDON. 

The  Custom  House  port  of  London  extends 
from  London  bridge  to  the  North  Foreland,  on 
the  Kent  coast,  and  the  Naze,  on  the  Essex 
coast,  including  not  only  the  Thames,  but  the 
side  estuary  below  the  river.  This  mighty 
port  has  grown  up  rapidly. 

There  were  no  docks  in  London  until  this 
century,  which  have  witnessed  the  expenditure 
of  twelve  millions  sterling  in  the  construction 
of  docks  on  either  side  of  the  river  Thames. 
Six  thousand  ships  now  enter  these  docks  an- 
nually, and  the  cry  is  "  still  they  come  \"  All 
the  docks  are  filled,  though  some  do  not  pay 
well. 

There  are  shipped  off  yearly^from  the  port  of 
London  alone  commodities  to  the  value  of  thir- 
ty millions  sterling,  besides  those  from  other 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  is  im- 
ported a  still  larger  quantity  of  colonial  produce. 
The  ships  which  actually  belong  to  the  port  of 
London  are  not  less  than  3,000  in  number, 
averaging  about  3,000  tons  each,  or  900,000 
tons  of  commercial  shipping  in  all — a  stupen- 
dous quantity  to  enter  and  depart  from  one 
single  river.  It  is  a  quarter  of  the  total  amount 
for  the  wholekingdom.  Five  hundred  of  these 
are  steamers,  and  one  half  of  all  the  mercantile 
steam  navy  of  England  belongs  to  and  is  regis- 
tered in  the  port  of  London.  No  less  than 
30,000  ships  enter  the  port  of  London  yearly 
— more  than  80  per  day  !  Some  of  these  ships 
make  many  voyages,  but  there  are  30,000  arri- 
vals, with  30,000  cargoes.  These  vessels  aver- 
age 200  tons  each,  giving  us  an  aggregate  of 
6,000,000  tons. 

The  coasting  trade  of  London  is  most  wonder- 
ful. Of  the  30,000  vessels  just  named,  18,000 
bring  cargoes  from  other  British  ports,  and 
9,000  of  these  go  back  empty,  mostly  to  coal. 

Five  millions  tons  of  coal  are  burned  annual- 
ly in  the  metropolis,  and  12,000  cargoes  of  coal 
are  brought  into  the  Thames  annually.  The 
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spread  of  railways  from  London  has  had  very 
little  effect  in  diminishing  trade  by  other  modes 
of  conveyance.  The  canal  boats  carry  more 
than  before  railways  were  made.  But  the  gran- 
deur of  the  foreign  trade  of  London  strikes  the 
imagination  more  forcibly.  All  the  corners 
of  the  earth  seem  to  be  brought  to  a  focus  in 
the  river  Thames  :  12,000  ships  now  enter 
there  yearly,  bringing  nearly  12,000  cargoes  of 
all  that  the  earth  can  produce  of  value  and 
beauty.  Every  forty  minutes  during  the  year 
a  ship  passes  Gravesend,  bringing  stores  from 
some  colonial  clime,  in  many  cases  much  more 
than  London's  own  proportion.  For  instance 
seven-eights  of  all  the  coffee  brought  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  seven-ninths  of  all 
the  live  stock )  one-half  of  the  sugar,  tobacco, 
wool,  fruit,  rice,  hides  and  skins ;  nearly  one 
half  of  the  bacon,  ham,  barrelled  salt  meat, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  lard ;  five-sixths  of  all 
the  spices,  and  no  less  than  fifteen-sixteenths 
of  all  the  tea.  London  consumes  just  as  much 
of  this  as  she  wants  and  sends  the  rest  into  the 
provinces  and  abroad. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  where  all  the  commod 
ities  go  to  :  10,000  pounds  of  pepper  every  year 
— the  sound  of  the  words  makes  one  sneeze  ! — 
24,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  1,000,000  hundred 
weights  of  flour  and  meal,  and  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  oil  cake  entered  the  Thames  alone  in 
one  recentyear.  Two  ships  everyday,  or. there- 
abouts, of  the  average  capacity  of  700  tons, 
enter  the  Thames  from  India  and  China  alone. 
The  export  trade  is  enormous. 

No  less  than  ten  or  eleven  millions  sterling 
are  in  forms  of  clothing  and  material  for  cloth- 
ing; £1,000,000  in  boots  and  shoes;  £1,000,- 
000  in  "millinery  and  haverdashery,"  £1,000,- 
000  for  apparel  and  shops,  all  go  from  one  port 
in  one  year.  Some  of  the  items  of  imports  are 
curious.  Think  of  whole  ship  loads  of  Dutch 
eels,  in  cargoes  of  20,000  pounds  each,  coming 
to  London;  oxen  fattened  for  the  London  mar- 
ket in  Schleswig  Holstein  ;  Ostend  butter  and 
Ostend  rabbits,  which  are  sure  to  find  a  market 
in  spite  of  the  home  supply. 

Two  million  empty  oyster  shells  were  once 
brought  over  to  London  in  one  ship  for  the 
sake  of  that  beautiful  lining  which  constitutes 
the  mother-of-pearl  used  for  many  fancy  and 
ornamental  purposes.  One  fact  most  instruc- 
tive is  observable  in  this  vast  trade  of  the  port 
of  London,  viz.,. whatever  is  brought  over,  in 
whatever  shape,  from  whatever  place  and  by 
whatever  person,  it  is  sure  to  find  a  market.  The 
price  may  be  beaten  down,  if  the  demand  is 
languid,  but  they  never  think  of  saying,  "  We 
don't  want  any." 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  commercial  impor- 
tance of  London,  the  great  American  trade  is 
mostly  within  the  grasp  of  Liverpool,  because 
the  Mersey  is  nearer  to  America  than  the  Tha- 


mes, and  cotton  is  most  needed  in  Lancashij 
and  because  the  chief  articles  sold  in  Ameri 
— such  as  metals,  hardware,  earthenware,  &c. 
are  fabricated  nearer  to  Liverpool  than  to  L< 
don.  In  the  trade  with  Australia,  too,  Liverp< 
beats  London,  as  measured  by  the  relative  p( 
ulation  of  the  two  places. —  Chambers1  Journ* 
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TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 


Mean  temperature  of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital. 

Highest  do.  during  month, 

Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  five  current 
weeks  in  each  year. 


1863. 


38.25 
63.00  " 
15.00  " 
4.72  in. 
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Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
this  month  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years,  

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1790,  

Lowest     do.     do.       do.  1857, 


1864. 


if; 
J 

33.25  degj: 
64.00    "  1 
50  * 
1.70  in. 

1603 


31.31  deg  i 


44.00 
22.37 


Although  the  temperature  of  the  month  past  bs 
been  two  degrees  above  the  average  for  the  pat 
seveniy-five  years,  it  will  be  seen  it  falls  five  degre< 
below  the  mean  of  corresponding  month  of  last  yeai 
A  striking  difference  will  also  be  noticed  in  th^ir; 
quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen. 

A  few  days  of  sleighing  (all  the  season  ha 
afforded  thus  far,  were  enjoyed  by  those  who  ha  i" 
the  appliances  as  well  as  the  disposition  so  to  dc 
An  unusual  phenomenon  occurred  on  the  mornin 
of  the  30th,  which  has  been  thus  chronicled  in  on 
city  papers : 

"A  Novelty. — This  morning,  between  four  an<i 
five  o'clock,  Philadelphia  was  visited  by  a  storm  o 
rain  and  hail,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light 
ning.  The  drops  of  rain  and  hail-stones  in  siz 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  summer  months 
while  the  lightning  was  very  vivid,  and  the  thnn  bok 
der  claps  sufficient  in  their  strength  to  arouse  fron^j, 
their  slumbers  the  soundest  sleepers  in  the  commu 
nity." 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Second  mo.  2d,  1864. 


Be  faithful  to  your  promises ;  but  that  you 
word  may  obtain  entire  confidence,  be  carefu 
how  and  what  you  promise.    Observe  trail 
even  in  trifling  things.    It  is  wicked  as  well  a;  J" 
contemptible  to  wound  it. 
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THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Wind. 
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34 
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S.  W. 

9 

28 
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39 
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39 

35.2 

s.  w. 

10 

22 

24 

31 

31 

26 

27.0 

N.  W. 

11 

12 

14 

22 

31 

31 

22.0 

N.  W. 

12 

31 

35 

41 

47 

43 

39.4 

s.  w. 

13 

30 

32 

45 

50 

45 

40.4 

s.  w. 

14 

37 

38 

52 

50 

44 

42.2 

s.  w. 

Mean  of  the  week  35-  54. 
Same  time  last  year  39.33 

Homer  Eachus. 


COMFORTABLE. 

I  married  young.  My  husband  was  grave, 
incere,  and  of  few  words;  I  ardent,  excitable, 
nd  full  of  rapture.  One  day  some  young 
riends  came  in,  to  whom  I  eagerly  showed  the 
ewly  arrived  parlor  furniture,  among  which 
ras  a  spring-bottomed  hair-cloth  mahogany 
ocking-chair,  a  rarer  article  than  now-a-days. 
Everything  was  "  splendid,"  "  elegant," "  charm- 
ig,"  "  magnificent."  Their  enthusiastic  ejacu- 
itions  delighted  me.  At  last  they  went  away, 
nd  my  husband  came  home.  "  Oh  this  chair," 
'.  exclaimed,  throwing  myself  into  it,  "is  it  not 
plendid,  magnificent,  enchanting?" 

"It  is  very  comfortable,"  he  answered,  slowly 
nd  gravely,  after  a  short  pause.  "Comfort- 
ble!"  I  inly  said  j  "  how  cold  !"  "  Comfortable  I 
~~"^.nd  is  that  all?"  Tears  rushed  to  my  eyes. 
We  can  never,  never  sympathize.  Comfort- 
ble,"  I  repeated  to  myself,  "comfortable." 
Dinner  came  but  I  could  not  regain  my 
The  meal  was  unsocial  and  soon  over, 
rtien  I  escaped  to  my  chamber  to  brood  over 
m  Hur  fancied  differences  of  character.    "  Com- 
fortable !  what  coldness." 
*!j   It  was  not  long  hefore  footsteps  were  heard 
:';0,m  the  stairs,  and  my  husband,  whom  I  had 
iupposed  gone,  opened  the  door.  Hastily  brush- 
ing away  my  tears,  I  looked  intently  out  of  the 
orm0  vindow.    After  opening  and  taking  something 
rom  a  drawer  without  speaking,  his  silence  con- 
*  'firming  my  accusations,  he  approached  me,  and 
~  tan  ooking  as  it  were  straight  into  my  heart,  said 
iromrindly,  "I  do  not  find  in  every-day  life  any- 
~"  ihing  corresponding  to  what  I  suppose  '  mag- 
aificent/  1  splendid/  {  enchanting/  to  mean  ;  in 
?act  I  do  not  understand  those  words  as  you 
ire  in  the  habit  of  using  them,  for  they  do  not 
yonjsxpress  things  as  they  really  are.    In  this 
plain  world,  this  world  of  perplexity,  trouble, 
^iefeated  hopes,  we  can  expect  little  more  than 
*fto  be  comfortable.    And  how  much  does  that 
•urn  up  of  what  is  within  our  reach — freedom 
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from  ills,  the  absence  of  annoyances,  ease,  rest 
tranquillity.  What  then  is  like  the  sober  cer- 
tainty of  being  comfortable?"  And  then  he 
left  me  to  sober  second  thoughts,  which  like 
good  angels,  rushed  to  the  rescue.  "'How 
true,  and  wise,  and  sensible,"  they  said 
"  With  all  your  magnificent  notions,  you  are 
very  unhappy,  and  are  likely  to  make  your 
husband  so."  After  a  pretty  uncomfortable 
afternoon-,  I  began  to  think  there  might  be 
something  very  good  and  substantial  in  being 
comfortable,  after  all,  and  I  was  determined  to 
look  into  it. 

Exaggerated  language  employed  on*  trivial 
occasions  spoils  that  simplicity  and  singleness 
of  mind  so  necessary  to  a  right  judgment  of 
ourselves,  ours,  and  others.—  Christian  Alma- 
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ITEMS. 

Gigantic  Australian  Tree.— In  a  gorge  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Mount  Wellington  range,  near  To 
lossa,  about  six  miles  from  Hobart  Town,  a  tree  of 
the  blue  gum  (Eucalaptus)  species  stands  close  to 
one  of  the  small  rivulets  that  issue  from. the  moun- 
tain, and  is  surrounded  with  dense  forest  and  un- 
derwood. It  was  measured  with  a  tape,  and  found 
to  be  twenty-eight  yards  in  circumference  at  the 
ground,  (more  than  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter  ) 
and  twenty-six  yards  in  circumference  at  the  height 
of  six  feet.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  quite 
sound  except  at  one  place,  where  the  bark  had  been 
displaced,  and  showed  a  small  portion  of  decayed 
wood.— Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Van  Die- 
man1  s  Land. 

Sorghum  Convention.— There  is  to  be  a  State 
Sorghum  Convention  held  in  Madison,  on  the  3d 
4th,  and  5th  days  of  February.  Ample  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  a  large  attendance,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  visitors  will 
equal  the  preparations.  There  is  a  promise  of  a 
considerable  attendance  from  adjoining  States  to 
compare  notes,  and  to  spread  broadcast  the  result 
of  their  year's  experience.  It  is  estimated  that 
Iowa  and  Illinois  have  each  produced  from  three  to 
five  millions  of  gallons  of  the  golden  syrup  the  last 
season,  and  Wisconsin  is  hard  after  them  in  amount 
and  the  breadth  of  cane  planted  next  year  will  num- 
ber more  than  twice  the  acres  of  the  last. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal.— The  market  is  steady  with  sales 
of  choice  superfine  at  $6  25,  a  $6  50,  and  7  25  a  7  50 
for  extra  family.  Small  sales  to  the  retailers  and 
bakers  at  $6  50  to  7  25  for  good  superfine  and  extra 
brands ;  and  $8  50  a  10  00  for  fancy,  as  in  quality. 
Rye  Flour  is  scarce,  and  commands  $6  50.  In  Corn 
Meal  nothing  doing. 

Grain.— There  is  little  demand  for  Wheat.  Small 
sales  of  red  at  $1  63  a  ]  65  per  bushel.   White  at 

$1  80  a   1  95.     Rye  commands  $1  30.  Corn  

holders  are  asking  $1  11  a  1  12  for  dry  yellow. 
Oats  are  steady  at  86  c,  weight.  Barley  ranges  at 
from  $1  50  to  1  60  for  New  York  and  Canada,  and 
and  Malt  at  $1  65  a  $1  70. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  ranges  from  $8  50  to  9  00  per 
64  lbs.    Timothy  is  firm  at  $3   75  per  bushel 
Flaxseed  is  worth  $3  30. 
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WM.  HEACOCK,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
West  Side,  Philadelphia.  Constantly  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  re» 
quisite  for  Funerals  furnished  on  the  most  accommo- 
dating terms.  Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Lots,  Half  Lots,  and  Single  Graves,  in  all 
the  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale. 
5th  mo.  1863—1  yr. 

MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES,  VISITING  AND 
Wedding  Cards  written  by  Thos.  W.  Moobe, 
PenmaD,  at  Crittenden's  Philadelphia  Commercial 
College,  N.  E.  corner  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
3d  mo.  14th,  1863— ly. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  SEVERAL 
sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"    11    volumes  in 

each  set,  newly  bound   $7.50 

A  few  copies  Job.  Scott's  work,  2  vols   3.50 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each   25 

Also,  Journal  of  John  Comly   1.50 

CHARLES  &  EMMOR  COMLY, 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— t.  f.  Byberry. 

HOMER  EACHUS,  COLLECTOR,  No.  2025  Wood 
Street,  Philadelphia.     Difficult  Claims  ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered  Real  Estate  of  the  value  of  $15,000 
as  security  for  fidelity  in  making  remittances  of  pro- 
ceeds.   Reference  is  made  by  permission  to 

William  P.  Walter,  1233  Market  Street,  Philada. 
J.  J.  Kersey,  1920  Green  Street.  " 
Thomas  H.  Speakman,  Attorney,  26N.7th  St.,'  " 
Dr.  A.  Langdon  Elwyn,  1422  Walnut  Street,  " 
Andrews,  Colby  &  Thompson,  AttorneySj  37  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Correspondent  in  New  York. 
H.  Y.  CUMMINGS,  Attorney,  34  Wall  St. 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— 3mos. 

A VALUABLE  STORE  STAND  FOR  RENT,  With 
a  commodious  dwelling  and  garden  attached, 
together  with  a  coal  yard,  in  the  village  of  Tullytown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  it  is  situated  about  200  yards 
from  the  depot  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Rail- 
road, and  on  the  Turnpike  from  Bristol  to  Trenton. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  or  address  the  subscriber 
in  Penn's  Manor,  Falls  Township,  Morrisville,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
to  commence  business,  as  the  store  could  be  had 
separately  if  desired,  and  rent  moderate. 

MARK  WRIGHT. 
Morrisville  P.  O.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

1st  mo.  23,  1864. 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
This  Institution,  located  in  a  beautiful  section  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  south  of 
Coatesville,  on  the  P.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  spring 
and  summer  term  on  the  29th  of  Second  month  next. 
The  range  of  3tudy  embraces  the  branches  essential 
to  a  complete  education.  The  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge.  The 
school  is  supplied  with  a  fine  assortment  of  Philoso- 
phical, Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  to 
illustrate  the  lectures  upon  Natural  Sciences, 

TERMS,  $60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Fur- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Principal.         RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr. 
Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  mo.  16,  1864.— 2mos. 


STEPHEN  COX  &  CO.,  GENERAL  COMMISSIOI 
Merchants,  for  the  sale  of  Flour,  Grain,  Seeds 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruit,  am 
all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  No.  236  N.  Wharves 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOULD  REFER  WITH  PERMISSION  TO 
Wm.  Neal,  Philadelphia.  Peter  Sherman,  Philadelphia. 


Isaac  Jeans  &  Co., 
Drexel  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
Badd  &  Comly, 
Geo.  Keck, 

4m  25  '63— ly 


Sharpless  &  Siter, 
George  Quimby,  New  York. 
Ward  &  Brother,  Rochester,  N.I 
Dare,  Sproston  &  Co.,  Baltimort 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAYLORS,  No 
561  Arch  St.,  Have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  o: 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  an 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  np  to  order  in  gooc 
style  and  at  moderate  prices. 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends* 
Clothing.  ^  9mo.  12,  '63— -ly. 


REVOLVING  WAFFLE  IRONS  OF  SEVERAfP 
sizes,,  Wafer  Irons,  Muffin  Roll,  Wisconsin,  Min 
nesota  and  other  Cake  Pans,  for  sale  by 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW, 
No.  835  (Eight  Thirty-five)  Market  St.,  below  9th 


EOR  MARKING  NAMES  ON  CLOTHING  WI  * 
furnish  to  order  small  STENCIL  PLATES,  withf 
Ink  and  Brushes.  Also,  Brands  for  ma)  ;ng  tools,  and 
Steel  Letter  and  Figure  Punches. 

TRUMAN  &  )HAW, 
No.  835  (Eight  Thirty-five)  Market    ,  below  9th. 


IN  SELECTING  A  CLOTHES  WRINGER,  YOU 
may  find  no  difference  in  the  wringing  abilitiei 
of  any  one  of  the  dozen  different  kinds  which  have 
rubber  rollers  ;  but  for  durability,  we  do  believe  that 
those  with  the  Cog  Wheel  will  be  found  to  surpass  j. 
all  others ;  and  for  simplicity,  that  of  Putnam's  is  J 
equal  to  any  other.  Both  are  kept  for  sale  at  the 
Hardware  Store  of 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW, 
No.  835  (Eight  thirty-five)  Market  St.,  below  9th. 


COFFEE,  AND  COAL  OIL  LAMPS.-  A  superior 
article  of  Coffee  at  20  and  25  cents  per  pound  m 
Also,  Coal  Oil  Lamps,  to  burn  without  chimney 
for  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  the  Agency,  No.  12! 
North  Fourth  Street. 

1st  mo.  2d,  1864.        *  GEORGE  CHANDLER. 


TRY  MARSHALL'S  PINE  TREE  TAR  DROPS.fi 
for  the  alleviation  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Tickling  or  Soreness  of  the  Throat,  j 
They  are  quite  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  very  effec« 
tual.  Neatly  put  up  in  Sliding  Cases,  convenient 
for  the  pocket,  and  sold  at  15  and  25  cents  per  Boi 
by  the  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  generally, 
llmo.  28,  1863— tf. 

FOR  SALE.— At  Clarksboro'  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J., 
a  valuable  farm  of  80  acres  with  good  build- 
ings, meadow,  stream  of  water,  timber,  &c,  situated 
on  the  Gloucester  and  Salem  Turnpike,  five  mile* 
below  Woodbury. 

For  particulars  enquire  of  William  Haines,  M  Ce- 
dar Lawn  Farm,"  near  Clarksboro,  or  of 

THOS.  P.  MARSHALL, 


llmo.  28,  1863— tf. 


Trenton.  N.  J. 
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lERAfiwy  Seventh-day,  at  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  ad- 
nce.  Three  copies  sent  to  one  address  for  Five  Dollars. 
Communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  free  of 
pense,  totwhom  all  payments  are  to  be  made. 
The  postage  on  this  paper,  paid  in  advance  at  the  office  where  it 
received,  in  this  State,  is  only  13  cents  per  annum ;  if  out  of  the 
^  ate,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  26  cents. 

SENTS.— Joseph  S.  Cohu,  Joseph  T.  McDowell,  New  York. 
Benj.  Stratton,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Joseph  E.  Silver,  Huntingdon,  Ind. 
James  Baynes,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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From  Janney's  Life  of  Fox. 

DISSERTATION  ON  THE  VIEWS  OP  GEORGE 
FOX  CONCERNING  CHRISTIAN  TESTIMONIES. 


It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace,  in 
le  life  and  religious  experience  of  George 
i  ox,  the  germ,  if  not  the  full  development  of 
lose  noble  testimonies  borne  by  the  Society  of 
riends,  which  are  universally  acknowledged 
have  had  an  important  influence  in  allevia- 
ng  the  sufferings  and  promoting  the  happi- 
3ss  of  man.    When  we  consider  the  growth 
religious  liberty  in  Europe,  and  its  firm  es- 
12  blishmfcnt  in  this  country ;  when  we  hear  of 
te  many  enlightened  minds  throughout  Chris- 
ndom  who  are  using  their  influence  to  ad- 
>cate  the  principles  of  peace ;  when  we  learn 
RCP4ie  Pr°gress  tnat  nas  been  made,  within  the 
iiif|st  century,  in  mitigating  the  cruelties  of 
avery,  and  promoting  its  extinction ;  when 
e  witness  the  blessed  effects  that  flow  from 
mperance,  and  are  informed  of  the  successful 
forts  employed  to  improve  the  condition  and 
scipline  of  prisons;  we  cannot  but  believe 
lat  they  who  were  the  pioneers  in  these,  and 
her  kindred  reformations,  were  instruments 
the  divine  hand  to  promote  his  own  benefi- 
snt  purposes. 

Christianity,  considered  as  an  inward^  and 
fe-giving  principle,  is  the  root  from  which 
lese,  and  all  moral  reformations,  must  spring, 
o  him,  therefore,  the  blessed  Son  of  God, 
ho   "brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
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through  the  gospel,"  must  be  attributed  all 
the  glorious  results  which  flow  from  the  gift  of 
God  through  him. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  that  light 
which  shone  so  brightly  in  the  morning  of  the 
gospel  day,  was  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  su- 
perstition, or  shut  out  by  the  barriers  of  human 
invention.  After  a  long  night  of  apostacy,  the 
light  began  to  arise  once  more  with  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  *  but  some  of  those  who  were 
first  to  hail  with  joy  its  dawning  brightness, 
were  more  intent  in  speculating  upon  the 
causes  which  had  obstructed  its  progress,  than 
upon  applying  its  discoveries  to  the  promotion 
of  practical  righteousness.  While  Doctors  of 
Divinity  and  Professors  of  Theology  were 
earnestly  engaged  in  a  polemic  warfare  con- 
cerning abstruse  points  of  doctrine,  the  mind 
of  George  Fox,  remarkable  for  clearness  of  per- 
ception, and  simple  obedience  to  manifested 
duty,  went  more  directly  to  the  mark,  and 
solved  some  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
of  human  existence. 

The  happiness  of  man  and  his  progress  in 
the  spiritual  life,  depend  less  upon  his  opin- 
ions, and  more  upon  his  principles,  than  is  gen- 
erally believed.  Opinions  concerning  contro- 
verted points  of  Theology, — once  considered  so 
essential  to  salvation, — have,  when  maintained 
without  charity,  led  to  endless  debates  and 
frequent  strife  \  but  the  principles  of  right- 
eousness implanted  by  the  Most  High  and 
nourished  by  his  grace,  are  of  a  practical  na- 
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1  Now  let  us  reflect  on  the  consequences  that 
|ave  ensued,  and  must  always  follow,  from 
..uch  unwarrantable  attempts  to  restrain  the 
.  perations  of  divine  grace.  If  a  woman  of  ac- 
knowledged piety  believes  herself  called  to  the 
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linistry  in  one  of  those  churches,  she  is  not 
en  allowed  to  offer  her  gift,  or  to  make  proof 
her  calling.    The  language  of  Paul  concern- 
ig  the  inquisitive  women  of  Corinth,  who 
probably  disturbed  the  church  with  questions, 
od  were  advised  to  "  ask  their  husbands  at 
rome,"  is  generally  applied  to  prohibit  all  ser- 
vice of  females  in  public  worship  (except  in 
nging)-   not  considering,  that  in  the  same 
."pistle  the  apostle  directs  the  manner  to  be  ob- 
^jrved  by  women  while  praying  or  prophesy- 
ig.*    By  this  perversion  of  the  text,  women 
re  denied  that  Christian  liberty  which  the 
ospel  confers,  and  the  church  is  deprived  of 
."''Tjfeir  valuable   services.     The   prophecy  of 
oel,  quoted  by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
las  evidently  applied  to  the  Christian  church  : 
"e?[And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
' \Viith  God,  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all 
3sh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
Vophesy.-f.  ' 
In  most  of  the  churches  of  Christendom,  if 
man  of  religious  experience  and  acknowl- 
edged piety  should  feel  impelled,  by  a  sense  of 
.ity,  to  express  that  which  he  believes  has 
'aljen  given  him  for  the  benefit  of  others,  he  is 
,eDt  allowed  to  open  his  mouth  in  the  congrega- 
"J    on,  unless  he  belong  to  the  rank  of  the  clergy. 

.  nd,  moreover,  should  he  feel  himself  called 
--  "  }  the  Christian  ministry,  he  must,  before  he 
1  T11m  exercise  his  gift,  spend  years  in  the  study 
f  theology,  pursuing  a  course  marked  out  for 
wn ;  not  exploring  the  broad  field  of  religious 
:  knowledge,  but  walking  in  a  path  hedged  up 
-ref  i  either  side  by  the  rank  growth  of  sectarian 
;J)groas. 

aj  The  division  of  the  church  into  two  classes, 
iilergy  and  laity,  which  finds  no  sanction  in 
•  ^Sostolic  usage,  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
a  vei  restraining  the  progress  of  Christian  liberty, 
e  orders  of  nobility  in  a  state,  it  is  well 
tlculated  to  perpetuate  ancient  usurpations, 
id  to  secure  the  reign  of  ecclesiastical  domin- 
ion.   The  titles  assumed  by  the  clergy,  such 
i  Reverend,  Right  Reverend,  Holy  Father, 
ft*  I  1 
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c,  have  all  sprung  from  that  corrupt  root  in 
le  human  heart  to  which  the  gospel  axe 
lould  be  applied •  and  it  was  in  allusion  to 
ich  titles,  that  Jesus  Christ  said  to  his  disci 
Be  ye  not  called  Rabbi ;  for  one  is 
fair  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  breth 
to." 

Another  branch  of  the  same  corrupt  system 


i  the  receiving  of  money  as  a  compensation  for 
reaching.    W4ien  Christ  sent  forth  his  disci 


*  1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35  and  xl  5. 
f  Acts  ii.  17. 


pies,  without  purse  or  scrip,  saying,  "  Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give;"  he  certainly 
did  not  mean  that  they  should  make  merchan- 
dise of  the  gospel.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  it  is  reasonable 
that  they  who  hire  should  pay  him.  But  min- 
isters who  go  forth  at  Christ's  command,  having 
his  free  gospel  to  preach,  receive  full  compen- 
sation from  the  head  of  the  church,  and  are  not 
dependent  on  man  for  their  reward. 

As  in  the  outward  and  shadowy  dispensa- 
tion, they  who  ministered  at  the  altar  lived 
from  the  altar,  partaking  of  the  same  outward 
substance  which  they  offered,  so,  in  strict 
analogy,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  live  by  the 
gospel,  being  sustained  in  the  inward  life  by  a 
portion  of  the  same  spiritual  food  they  hand 
forth  to  others.  The  apostles  did  not  receive 
salaries  for  preaching,  nor  even  gifts,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  but  they  wrought 
with  their  own  hands  to  supply  their  natural 
wants.  They  were  indeed  authorized  to  seek, 
in  their  travels,  those  who  were  worthy,  and 
there  to  "  abide,  eating  such  things  as  were  set 
before  them  f*  but  this  privilege  belonged  to 
every  member  of  the  Christian  church,  for  all 
were  regarded  as  brethren  and  sisters.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  in  some  places  Paul  was 
so  scrupulous  that  he  would  not  use  even  this 
power  to  eat  and  to  drink,"  or,  in  other 
words,  to  live  at  the  houses  of  the  brethren, 
and  thus  to  "  reap  their  carnal  things."  This 
reasonable  privilege  he  illustrates  by  reference 
to  the  legal  provision,  M  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn." 

But  he  "  used  none  of  these  things;"  he  was 
willing  "to  suffer  all  things,  lest  he  should 
hinder  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  making  it,  "with- 
out charge,"  and  not  abusing  his  power  in  the 
gospel.")*  In  his  memorable  address  to  the 
elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  after  warning 
them  of  the  grievous  wolves  that  should  enter 
in  among  them,  not  sparing  the  flock,  he  refers 
to  his  own  self-denying  example,  saying,  li  I 
have  coveted  no  man's  silver  or  gold,  or  ap- 
parel ;  yea,  ye  yourselves  know  that  these 
hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities,  and 
to  them  that  were  with  me.  I  have  showed 
you  all  things,  how  that  so  laboring  ye' ought 
to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  Jesus,  how  he  said,  'It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  "J 

What  enormous  evils  have  been  brought 
upon  the  Christian  church  by  departing  from 
this  beautiful  and  consistent  example  !  Wit- 
ness the  poverty  and  degradation  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal, — studded  with  convents, 
and  adorned  with  splendid  cathedrals,  but  pol- 
luted with  licentiousness,  oppressed  by  priests, 

*  Matt.  x.  11  ;  Luke  x.  8. 
f  1  Cor.  ix.  4,  9,  11,  18. 
%  Acts  xx.  33,  35. 
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and  overrun  by  beggars.  Even  in  Protestant 
England,  the  hierarchy  sits  like  an  incubus  on 
the  breast  of  the  state,  and  threatens  her 
destruction.  Happy  was  it  for  her,  and  for 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty  throughout  the 
world,  that  Divine  Providence  raised  up  those 
numerous  sects  of  dissenters,  who,  in  various 
degrees,  have  approached  nearer  than  the  es- 
tablished church  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  Christianity,  and  thus  have  been  the  means 
of  mitigating  the  evils  that  always  flow  from  a 
union  of  church  and  state.  Among  these  dis- 
senting churches,  none  have  been  so  consistent 
and  effective  in  their  opposition  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal domination  as  the  Society  of  Friends. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  TRAVEL. 

There  are  occurrences  met  with  in  our  jour- 
ney through  time,  that  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  mind,  and  which  when  recurred  to, 
strengthen  the  highest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
especially,  when  they  are  connected  with  sub- 
jects of  vital  importance,  such  as  the  power  of 
gospel  truths  or  the  influence  of  a  Christian 
spirit. 

Such  an  occurrence  came  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  writer,  during  a  religious  visit, 
made  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  to  Friends 
and  others  residing  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  Several  Friends  from  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  were  united  in  the  service, 
and  they  went  forth  to  visit  all  classes  under  a 
deep  feeling  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  testi- 
mony, that  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons," 
and  that  the  gospel  flows  alike  freely  unto  all, 
of  whatever  name. 

Among  the  many  places  visited,  was  Cam- 
bridge, a  county  town,  numbering  several 
thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  high  professors, 
and  greatly  prejudiced  against  the  Society  of 
Friends,  although Jhey  had  no  knowledge  of  us 
nor  of  our  principles, — no  meeting  having  been 
held  there  by  Friends  for  many  years. 

To  this  place  our  company  felt  drawn ;  but 
when  our  intention  of  holding  a  meeting  in  the 
town  was  announced,  a  general  alarm  of  no  or- 
dinary character  seized  the  people.  They  were 
fearful  lest  heretical  doctrines  should  be  dis- 
seminated among  them.  To  guard  against  this, 
the  elders  of  the  different  congregations  con- 
vened in  council,  and  passed  an  edict  to  close 
all  the  places  of  worship,  and  thus  prevent  a 
meeting,  if  possible.  Of  this  decree,  we  were 
informed. 

It  was  spring-time, — the  air  balmy  and  the 
earth  clothed  in  her  new  mantle  of  green,  and 
beautified  with  all  the  variety  with  which  our 
beneficent  Father  clothes  the  outward  world; 
therefore,  not  feeling  at  liberty  to  turn  away 
from  the  impression  of  duty  which  had  brought 
us  to  this  place,  we  concluded  to  invite  tike  I 


people  to  assemble  as  in  former  days,  under 
shadow  of  a  tree.  When  this  conclusion 
came  known,  those  in  authority  finding 
meeting  would  be  held  at  all  events,  offe  * 
the  use  of  a  large  court-house,  a  building  ^ 
suited  to  the  occasion. 

When  the  hour  appointed  for  gather 
arrived,  the  excitement  was  intense.  The  si 
of  plainly  dressed  people,  was  a  great  nove 
As  we  passed  along  the  streets,  doors  w 
opened,  windows  raised,  and  filled  with  he 
of  women  and  children,  gazing  upon  us. 
doubt  their  thoughts  were  like  those  of 
who  exclaimed,  "We  have  seen  strange  thi 
to-day." 

The  house  was  soon  filled.  The  people  st 
on  railings  and  in  the  windows.  The  y? 
too,  had  its  share,  as  all  wanted  to  know 
themselves  what  people  had  come  among  thi 
The  befo-e-mentioned  elders  also  came 
seated  themselves  by  the  side  of  the  travell 
Notwithstanding  the  motly  crowd,  a  solelw* 
silence  soon  prevailed.  After  a  time,  this  m 
broken  by  a  vocal  testimony  to  the  excelle  I  ft 
and  divine  authority  of  a  free  gospel  minis  j  it 
Expression  was  given  to  the  great  truth,  I  li 
this  ministry  is  received  through  the  effect  ii 
working  of  divine  power  immediately  in 
heart  of  man,  and  that  a  qualification  for 
most  solemn  service,  is  dispensed  without 
gard  to  sex,  and  must  be  renewed  for  ev 
occasion,  in  order  that  the  states  of  the  pe( 
may  be  ministered  unto.  That  no  studied  i 
quence,  nor  literary  endowments,  nor  nk 
arranged  discourses  would  avail  in  bringing 
people  to  Christ,  the  true  Shepherd  and  Bis 
of  souls,  unless  accompanied  with  an  unci 
from  the  Holy  One,  as  in  the  days  of  the  aj 
ties,  when,  as  they  spake,  the  Holy  Ghost  ,e  ■ 
on  them  that  heard.  . 

After  this,  there  was  an  appeal  made,  II 1^ 
ther  blame  was  really  due  to  those  who 
their  homes,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  then^t;: 
life,  thus  to  publish  these  glad  tidings  to  tT- 
people,  without  money  and  without  price,  lc  - 
ing  only  to  the  Great  Lord  of  all  for  rewJ||S[: 
That  we  had  come  among  them  in  love, 
desired  not  their  gold  nor  silver,  but  only 
redemption  of  their  immortal  souls.    As  th 
remarks  were  made,  the  shouts  of  "  Ann 
were  heard  in  the  galleries  and  all  around  i 

Allusion  was  then  made  to  the  ceremon 
instituted  under  the  law  in  a  former  day 
being  then  useful,  in  the  low  state  of  thi 
existing  among  a  people  just  ■emerged  fi 
long  and  grievous  servitude,  ignorant  and 
disciplined  as  they  were,  but  that  these  c<  \ 
monials  had  had  their  day,  and  were  fulfi 
in  Christ.    That  they  were  shadow*  of  g 
things  to  come,  and  not  the  things  themsel'^ 
which  were  to  be  enjoyed  under  the  m  y 
glorious  gospel  dispensation ;  which  gospe  ;;j 
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j  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  all  who  re- 
ve  and  believe  in  it.    By  this  gospel,  imme- 
iejite  access  is  given  to  the  holy  of  holies  and 
-        spirit  of  man  admitted  into  the  presence- 
| amber  of  the  Great  I  AM,  there  to  receive 
-  W)  law,  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the 
^sijjhly  tables  of  the  heart,  with  power  to  fulfil 
°al  novel  i 

i*>n  w  As  these  great  truths  were  declared  in  the 
•  ?'d  hfioionstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power, 
c-oo  as.  j  attention  of  those  present  was  gained,  and 
a«  of  dolosely  riveted,  that  a  solemn  silence  pre- 
"u.'e  thirled,  such  as  is  seldom  known. 

[n  conclusion,  the  doctrine  of  one  Lord, — 
P Tile  Aft.  faith  and  one  baptism, — was  brought  into 
Ibejuw,  and  that  man's   acceptance  with  the 
'  bow  ernal  Father  did  not  stand  upon  his  creeds 
MfflvtfcfjL  systems  and  articles  of  faith,  but  was  mea- 
.me  jred  by  an  abiding  in  Christ  the  true  vine, 
iwelliich  alone  enabled  him  to  show  forth  in  his 
a  solenly  walk  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, — Love, 
?,  this  f,  meekness,  gentleness,  brotherly  kindness, 
wthm  charity. 

raisnA  holy  solemnity  covered  us.  The  opposers 
wUtpt  and  trembled  as  did  Felix  before  Paul. 
;{ffeetkd  they  had  been  mistaken,  and  owned  what 
elyiniy  had  heard  to  be  the  Truth.    The  parti- 

>'  iform  wall  had  fallen,  and  we  left  them  in  full 

x'kt  bh  that  nothing  is  impossible  with  God. 
7  Second  month  8th,  1864. 

:':bepeoi  •  w 

studied  i 

rirnjC!        MINISTRY  OP    EARLY  FRIENDS. 

;riii<nng  Having  a  testimony  given  them  to  bear 
:  ml  Bisliiinst  "  an  hireling  ministry,"  they  found  it 
onol  be  their  place  to  resist,  passively,  the  pay- 
ttheifint  of  all  demands  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature, 
-  i.ihost  Iwell  as  to  endeavor  in  the  most  active  and 
ilous  manner,  by  their  preaching  and  by 
"jide.wsir  writings,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people 
K  who  1  the  deception  by  which  they  were  beguiled, 
•'otbeffld  the  bondage  which  enthralled  them.  This 
&g»to|y  were  enabled  to  do,  through  the  faithful 
r-ice.lofercise  of  their  several  gifts,  in  a  verypower- 
■  reli  and  effectual  manner ;  and  it  was  one  main 
arce  of  the  sufferings  which  the  early  Friends 
it  only  td  to  endure. 

t-  Another  branch  of  that  ministry  which  was 
jfmmitted  to  them,  was  that  of  drawing  people 
from  a  dependence  upon  those  forms  and 
vreaooiremonies,  so  much  insisted  upon  in  religion, 
jji  dajfld  directing  their  attention  to  the  subs-tance — 
m  that <;  Ingrafted  Word,"  which  is  able  to 
lire  the  soul.    With  this  view,  they  testified 
all  kinds  of  professors,  that  "  the  incorrupti- 
$b  seed  and  word  of  God,  that  liveth  and 
HI  ideth  forever,"  is  that  by  which  the  great 
^>rk  of  regeneration  is  begun,  carried  forward, 
h  d  perfected  in  the  souls  of  men ;  and  only 
M  proportion  as  there  is  a  co-operation  there- 
*l  th  by  obedience  to  its  manifestations. — Life 
\  Wm.  Dewsbury. 


SELF-CULTURE. 
(Continued  from  page  789.) 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  Means  by 
which  the  self- culture,  just  described,  may  be 
promoted  ;  and  here  I  know  not  where  to  be- 
gin. The  subject  is  so  extensive,  as  well  as 
important,  that  I  feel  myself  unable  to  do  any 
justice  to  it,  especially  in  the  limits  to  which  I 
am  confined.  I  beg  you  to  consider  me  as  pre- 
senting but  hints,  and  such  as  have  offered 
themselves  with  very  little  research  to  my  own 
mind. 

And,  first,  the  great  means  of  self-culture, 
that  which  includes  all  the  rest,  is  to  fasten  on 
this  culture  as  our  Great  End,  to  determine  de- 
liberately and  solemnly,  that  we  will  make  the 
most  and  the  best  of  the  powers  which  God  has 
given  us.  Without  this  resolute  purpose,  the 
best  means  are  worth  little,  and  with  it  the 
poorest  become  mighty.  You  may  see  thou- 
sands, with  every  opportunity  of  improvement 
which  wealth  can  gather,  with  teachers,  libra- 
ries, and  apparatus,  bringing  nothing  to  pass, 
and  others,  with  few  helps,  doing  wonders ;  and 
simply  because  the  latter  are  in  earnest,  and 
the  former  not.  A  man  in  earnest  finds  means, 
or  if  he  cannot  find,  creates  them-.  A  vigorous 
purpose  makes  much  out  of  little,  breathes  power 
into  weak  instruments,  disarms  difficulties,  and 
even  turns  them  into  assistances.  Every  con- 
dition has  means  of  progress,  if  we  have  spirit 
enough  to  use  them.  Some  volumes  have  re- 
cently been  published,  giving  examples  or  his- 
tories of  "  knowledge  acquired  under  difficul- 
ties f  and  it  is  most  animating  to  see  in  these 
what  a  resolute  man  can  do  for  himself.  A 
great  idea,  like  this  of  Self-culture,  if  seized  on 
closely  and  vigorously,  burns  like  a  living  coal 
in  the  soul.  He,  who  deliberately  adopts  a 
great  end,  has,  by  this  act,  half  accomplished 
it,  has  scaled  the  chief  barrier  to  success. 

One  thing  is  essential  to  the  strong  purpose 
of  self-culture  now  insisted  on,  namely,  faith  in 
the  practicableness  of  this  culture.  A  great 
object,  to  awaken  resolute  choice,  must  be  seen 
to  be  within  our  reach.  The  truth,  that  pro- 
gress is  the  very  end  of  our  being,  must  not  be 
received  as  tradition,  but  comprehended  and 
felt  as  a  reality.  Our  minds  are  apt  to  pine 
and  starve,  by  being  imprisoned  within  what 
we  have  already  attained.  A  true  faith,  look- 
ing up  to  something  better,  catching  glimpses 
of  a  distant  perfection,  prophesying  to  ourselves 
improvements  proportioned  to  our  conscientious 
labors,  gives  energy  of  purpose,  gives  wings  to 
the  soul ;  and  this  faith  will  continually  grow, 
by  acquainting  ourselves  with  our  own  nature, 
and  with  the  promises  of  divine  help  and  im- 
mortal life  which  abound  in  revelation. 

Some  are  discouraged  from   proposing  to 
themselves  improvement,  by  the  false  notion 
that  the  study  of  books,  which  their  situation 
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denies  them,  is  the  all  important,  and  only  suffi- 
cient means.  Let  such  consider,  that  the  grand 
volumes,  of  which  all  our  books  are  transcripts, 
I  mean,  nature,  revelation,  the  human  soul,  and 
human  life,  are  freely  unfolded  to  every  eye. 
The  great  sources  of  wisdom  are  experience 
and  observation  ;  and  these  are  denied  to  none. 
To  open  and  fix  our  eyes  upon  what  passes  with- 
out and  within  us,  is  the  most  fruitful  study. 
Books  are  chiefly  useful,  as  they  help  us  to  inter- 
pret what  we  see  and  experience.  When  they 
absorb  men,  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  turn 
them  from  observation  of  nature  and  life,  they 
generate  a  learned  folly,  for  which  the  plain 
sense  of  the  laborer  could  not  be  exchanged 
but  at  great  loss.  It  deserves  attention  that 
the  greatest  men  have  been  formed  without  the 
studies,  which  at  present  are  thought  by  many 
most  needful  to  improvment.  Homer,  Plato, 
Demosthenes,  never  heard  the  name  of  chem- 
istry, and  knew  less  of  the  solar  svstem,  than 
a  boy  in  our  common  schools.  Not  that  these 
sciences  are  unimportant ;  but  the  lesson  is, 
that  human  improvement  never  wants  the  means, 
where  the  purpose  is  deep  and  earnest  in  the 
soul. 

The  purpose,  of  self-culture,  this  is  the  life 
and  strength  of  all  the  methods  we  use  for  our 
own  elevation.  I  reiterate  this  principle  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  importance;  and  I  would  add 
a  remark  to  prevent  its  misapprehension.  When 
I  speak  of  the  purpose  of  self-culture,  I  mean, 
that  it  should  be  sincere.  In  other  words,  we 
must  make  self-culture  really  and  truly  our  end, 
or  choose  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  as 
a  means  or  instrument  of  something  else.  And 
here  I  touch  a  common  and  very  pernicious  er- 
ror. Not  a  few  persons  desire  to  improve  them- 
selves only  to  get  property  and  to  rise  in  the 
world;  but  such  do  not  properly  choose  improve- 
ment, but  something  outward  and  foreign  to 
themselves;  and  so  low  an  impulse  can  produce 
only  a  stinted,  partial,  uncertain  growth.  A 
man,  as  1  have  said,  is  to  cultivate  himself  be- 
cause he  is  a  man.  He  is  to  start  with  the  con- 
viction, that  there  is  something  greater  within 
him  than  in  the  whole  material  creation,  than 
in  all  the  worlds  which  press  on  the  eye  and  ear; 
and  that  inward  improvements  have  a  worth  and 
dignity  in  themselves,  quite  distinct  from  the 
power  they  give  over  outward  things.  Un- 
doubtedly a  man  is  to  labor  to  better  his  con- 
dition, but  first  to  better  himself.  If  he  knows 
no  higher  use  of  his  mind  than  to  invent  and 
drudge  for  his  body,  his  case  is  desperate  as  far 
as  culture  is  concerned. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  recom- 
mend to  the  laborer  indifference  to  his  outward 
lot.  I  hold  it  important,  that  every  man  in 
every  class  should  possess  the  means  of  comfort, 
of  health,  of  neatness  in  food  and  apparel,  and 
of  occasional  retirement  and  leisure.  These 


are  good  in  themselves,  to  be  sought  for  th< 
own  sakes,  and  still  more,  they  are  imports 
means  of  the  self-culture  for  which  I  am  plet 
ing.     A   clean,  comfortable   dwelling,  wi  * 
wholesome  meals,  is  no  small  aid  to  intellecti 
and  moral  progress.     A  man  living  in  a  dar 
cellar  or  garret  open  to  rain  and  snow,  breat 
ing  the  foul  air  of  a  filthy  room,  and  strivi 
without  success  to  appease  hunger  on  scanty 
unsavory  food,  is  in  danger  of  abandoning  hi 
self  to  a  desperate,  selfish  recklessness.  I 
prove  then  your  lot.     Multiply  comforts,  ai 
still  more  get  wealth  if  you  can  by  honorat 
means,  and  if  it  do  not  cost  too  much.    A  trl 
cultivation  of  the  mind  is  fitted  to  forward  y» 
in  your  worldly  concerns,  and  you  ought  to  u< 
it  for  this  end.     Only,  beware,  lest  this  ei 
master  you;  lest  your  motives  sink  as  yo! 
condition  improves,  lest  you  fall  victims  to  tl 
miserable  passion  of  vying  with  those  around  y* 
in  show,  luxury,  and  expense.     Cherish  a  tn 
respect  for  yourselves.     Feel  that  your  natu. 
is  worth  more  than  everything  which  is  foreigi 
to  you.  He  who  has  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  h) 
own  rational  and  spiritual  being,  of  somethir 
within  himself  superior  to  the  world  and  allie 
to  the  divinity,  wants  the  true  spring  of  thj 
purpose  of  self-culture,  on  which  I  have  insiste 
as  the  first  of  all  the  means  of  improvement. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AN  ECHO  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

S.  A.,  in  a  well  written  article  in  the  44t  m 
number  of  the  present  volume  of  the  "  Intell 
gencer,"  has  done  justice  to  the  fertility  of  thl 
soil  of  the  Prairie  State,  as  well  as  to  the  vas 
tide  of  immigration  that  is  attracted  there, 
would  that  a  portion  of  his  other  remarks  wer 
not  so  justly  applicable  to  us,  particularly  s< 
far  as  the  Society  of  Friends  is  concerned.  Th' 
state  of  things  he  describes  is  not  necessaril; 
so,  .for  the  u  immortal  mind  is  never  so  wel 
prepared  to  provide  for  t)he  material  body  "  ait 
when  under  u  the  practical  impress  of  thebette: 
hope ;"  and,  though  society  here  is  composec 
of  emigrants  from  different  lands,  this  bettei 
hope  would  mould  us  into  the  one  heart  anc 
the  one  mind, so  necessary  to  exhibit  the  visible 
evidence  of  pure  religion.  And  the  Society  oi 
Friends  !  Would  that  a  voice  of  pathetic  ex- 
hortation and  warning  could  be  heard  through 
this  channel,  and  enlist  a  willingness  to  obev 
that  would  reach  every  corner  of  our  Prairie 
State.  This  "  wavering  between*  the  interests 
and  allurements  of  time  and  the  preparation 
for  eternity  "  is  the  situation  of  too  many  of  us, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  position  where  the  pure 
principles  professed  by  Friends,  practised  in 
"  plainness  and  simplicity,"  would  effect  so 
much.    It  is  mournful  that  so  few  of  us  are 
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•billing  to  assert  our  independence,  come  out 
fli  oldly,  and  enjoy  those  priyileges  purchased 
f!  nd  consecrated  to  us  (to  use  the  language  of 
-'  li  he  day)  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  who  ap- 
eared  willing  to  suffer  all  things  to  enjoy  it. 
Vere  we  willing,  like  them,  to  suffer  for  these 
rivileges,  they  would  contribute  to  our  high- 
st  enjoyment,  and  exert  a  vast  influence  over 
he  society  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  We 
re  situated  amongst  a  people  possessed  gener- 
Uy  of  kindly  feelings,  and  ready  to  treat  the 
lews  and  feelings  of  Friends  with  becoming 
espect.    There  is  also  a  large  number  that 
Atrliave  been  acquainted  with,  and  raised  amongst, 
"iji  friends,  and  had  a  partiality  for  them  in  the 
h  >lder,  settlements.    The  writer  has  travelled 
ei  hrough  isolated,  lonely  neighborhoods,  away 
■i  a  jo  from  cities,  railways,  and  the  business-like 
u  tot  >ortions  of  the  State,  and  his  reflections  were  : 
iiruundj  Friends  have  never  been  known  here;  I  shall 
.wshii  lot  be  understood  in  using  the  plain  thee  and 
•  it  nata  ;hou ; — hut  when  the  trial  was  made,  he  would 
iiifjrei|  irery  frequently  be  greeted  with  a  smile,  and 
:-e of  ■  responded  to  in  the  -same  way,  with  the  remark 
' N.Diethii  ihat  it  sounded  so  familiar  and  pleasant;  that 
.iiiiallii  there  was  such  a  portion  of  their  family  and 
.  th  friends  in  such  a  corner  that  they  never  ad- 
dressed in  any  other  way.    In  this  way  I  was 
ai  introduced  to  an  elderly,  white-headed  man, 
whose  first  query  was  directed  to  ascertain 
whether  I  held  fast  my  integrity,  or  was  float- 
ing off  with  the  passing  tide;  and,  being  an- 
swered that  I  had  a  love  for  truth  and  wished 
to  live  up  to  it,  the  tears  trickled  from  his  eye, 
j||and  he  wished  to  know  where  a  volume  of 
u  Friends'  Discipline  "  could  be  obtained;  and 
if tli when  told  I  could  supply  him,  said  he  wanted 
•iirji*  to  show  to  his  family  the  beautiful  order 
that  existed  in  our  Religious  Society.   On  tell- 
Teling  him  that  his  name  was  familiar  amongst 
Friends,  and  that  I  had  known  a  Friend  of 
name,  I  found  it  was  his  brother.  This 
had  wandered  off  into  the  wilderness, 
,  7e|and  had  suffered  loss  for  want  of  the  privileges 
possessed   by  Friends.     And   this  is  often 
mournfully  the  case.    Persons  who  have  been 
educated  amongst  other  religious  societies  can 
break  up  their  old  associations,  assimulate  with 
others,  and  get  along  as  usual,  without  seeming 
to  feel  the  difference,  their  order  of  religious 
T0|  worship  being  the  same :  but  it  is  different 
with  Friends  generally,  when  thrown  among 
those  of  other  societies.    They  are  standing 
aloof,  cut  off  from  all  religious  association, 
either  firmly  fixed  in  their  old  opinions,  or  for- 
getful of  all  religious  obligations.    Oh,  the 
anxiety  that  has  been  felt,  that  the  spirit  of  a 
Fox  and  his  compeers  could  be  made  use  of  as 
instruments  to  gather  up  these  fragments  of 
nearly  extinguished  brands,  and  put  them  to- 
gether to  the  kindling  of  such  a  flame  of  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  love  as  would  warm  and 
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illuminate  all  within  its  reach  !  Then  would 
spring  up  a  lively,  interesting  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  McClean  county,  at  Benjaminville ;  one 
in  Fulton,  at  Plainfield ;  besides  what  would 
be  effected  in  Whiteside.  Then,  instead  of 
the  one  solitary  Mqnthly  Meeting  in  our  State, 
which  S.  A.  alludes  to,  we  could  tell  of  a  large 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  that  without  there  be- 
ing one  new  convert  to  the  truth  as  professed 
by  Friends,  but  by  those  who  are  convinced  of 
that  truth,  honestly  and  faithfully  living  up  to 
their  duty.  Would  that  this  very  humble  pro- 
duction might  be  made  instrumental  toward 
the  farthering  of  this  great  end  !  Then  indeed 
would  the  writer  feel  amply  repaid.  And,  Oh  ! 
that  the  youth,  and  others  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Clear  Creek,  where  S.  A.  found  some  valua- 
ble Friends,  and  not  only  there,  but  Benjamin- 
ville, and  other  adjacent  points,  could  feel  the 
true  dignity  of  the  position  they  occupy,  and 
rise  superior  to  all  those  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  lead  them  from  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  the  truth ;  for  in  this,  dear  youth, 
your  first  great  danger  lies.  Hold  fast  your 
integrity,  and  never  sell  your  precious  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  such  poor  pottage  that  your 
immortal  minds  cannot  feed  upon  it  after  it  is 
obtained ;  but  let  your  adorning  be,  as  some  of 
you  perhaps  well  remember  you  were  exhorted 
that  it  should  be,  in  our  Quarterly  Meeting, 
that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  And  let  that 
golden  period  return,  when  the  children  of 
Friends  may  all  be  distinguished  in  our  meet- 
ings by  the  plainness,  neatness,  and  simplicity 
of  their  dress,  as  well  as  address.  For  if  you 
live  in  the  true  humility  you  have  nothing  to 
lose,  but  everything  to  gain.  You  do  not  now 
incur  the  world's  dread  laugh,  nor  have  the 
finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  you,  by  any  whose 
love  or  friendship  is  worth  retaining.  For  the 
writer  has  perhaps  never  been  more  humbled 
than  when  told  amongst  comparative  strangers 
in  this  State,  that  they  could  grant  him  favors 
that  they  were  afraid  to  entrust  to  others,  sim- 
ply because  they  had  never  been  deceived  by  a 
Friend ;  and,  dear  youth,  live  up  to  this  privi- 
lege. And  do  not  give  way  to  the  injurious  con- 
clusion, that  the  principles  of  Friends  are  be- 
ing so  widely  disseminated  that  there  is  not  the 
necessity  for  that  faithfulness  in  sustaining 
their  testimonies  as  formerly ;  for  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  Even  though  the  princi- 
ples of  Friends  may  have  gained  ground  in  the 
world,  there  is  still  a  necessity  that  they  should 
be  upheld  by  themselves.  »      C.  0. 

1st  mo.,  1864. 

REPRODUCTIVE  POWERS  OP  PLANTS. 

In  the  propagation  of  the  fuschia,  or  any 
other  plant,  we  observe  that  the  buds  of  plants 
have  the  power  of  developing  roots  if  removed 
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from  the  parent,  and  may  thus  form  a  com- 
pletely independent  structure.  It  is  by  sepa- 
rating the  buds,  and  placing  them  in  circum- 
stances favorable  to  their  growth,  that  any  par- 
ticular variety  of  plant  may  be  propagated 
more  certainly  by  than  seeds.  The  limits  which 
have  been  set  by  the  Creator  to  the  duration  of 
the  life  of  each  being  that  exists  at  any  one 
time  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  would  cause 
the  earth  to  be  speedily  unpeopled,  were  not  a 
compensation  provided  in  the  faculty  of  repro- 
duction, or  of  the  formation  of  a  new  being 
similar  to  itself,  possessed  by  every  kind  of 
plant.  This  power  of  creating,  as  it  were,  a 
living  structure,  with  all  its  wondrous  mechan- 
ism, seems  more  extraordinary  and  mysterious 
than  any  which  we  elsewhere  witness ;  yet  it 
is  not  so  perhaps  in  reality.  The  processes 
which  are  constantly  taking  place  during  the 
life  of  each  being,  and  which  are  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  own  existence,  are  no 
less  wonderful  and  no  less  removed  from  any 
thing  we  witness  in  the  world  of  dead  matter. 
"When  the  tree  unfolds  its  leaves  with  the  re- 
turning warmth  of  Spring,  there  is  as  much  to 
interest  and  astonish  in  the  beautiful  structure 
and  important  uses  of  these  parts,  as  there  is  in 
the  expansion  of  its  more  gay  and  variegated 
blossoms ;  and  when  it  puts  forth  new  buds, 
which,  by  their  extension,  prolong  its  branches 
over  a  part  of  the  ground  previously  unshaded 
by  its  foliage,  the  process  is  in  itself  as  wonder- 
ful as  the  formation  of  the  seed  that  is  to  prop- 
agate its  race  in  some  distant  spot. — Hibberd's 
Gardeners'  Magazine. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  21,  1864. 


This  week's  issue  is  sent  to  many 
Friends  who  are  not  subscribers  to 
this  periodical.  We  will  be  glad  to 
add  their  names  to  the  subscription 
list. 

TERMS. 

INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Single  copy,  $2  00 

Three  copies,  to  "one  address,  5  00 
Six        "  "        "       10  00 

A  prompt  reply  addressed  to  the 
publisher  is  requested. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  ask  the  special  attention  of  our 


subscribers  to  the  following  statement: 
referring  to  the  financial  departmen 
of  "  Friends'  Intelligencer." 

The  basis  of  self-support,  upor 
which  this  paper  has  hitherto  stood 
has  failed,  during  the  progress  of  the  I 
present  volume,  owing  to  the  great 
advance  in  cost  of  paper  and  labor 

We,  the  Editors,  have  always  giver 
our  labor  gratuitously.    At  the  com-  HU 
mencement  of  next  volume,  we  expect  H 
to  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  publishing  as  well  as  the 
editorial  department. 

The  publishing  department  should 
be  made  to  meet  its  expenses,  and  we 
believe  would  do  so,  if,  preparatory  to 
the  commencement  of  next  volume, 
each  subscriber  would  take  upon  him 
self  the  responsibility  of  one  extra 
number,  or  furnish  our  agent,  one  new 
subscriber. 

As  we  believe  "  The  Intelligencer" 
is  to  some  extent  a  means  of  useful- 
ness in  our  Society,  especially  to  those 
in  isolated  situations,  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  discontinue  it,  without  making 
a  renewed  effort  on  its  behalf ;  neither 
do  we  wish  to  increase  the  subscription 
price  of  single  copies.  We  prefer  to  in- 
crease our  subscription  list,  and  there- 
fore ask  the  earnest  co-operation  of 
every  one  of  our  subscribers. 

In  consideration  of  this  paper  being 
the  only  vehicle  of  information  on 
subjects  intimately  connected  with 
our  religious  organization,  we  think 
Friends  generally  will  see  with  us  the 
importance  of  sustaining  it. 

Some  of  our  Friends,  sharing  with 
us  in  the  feeling  of  unwillingness  to 
give  up  the  paper,  have  manifested 
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hence,  its  capacity  for  "  felting/'  or  as  h 
keepers  would  express  it,  for  "  shrinking; 

Died,  on  the  13th  of  12th  month,  1863,  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Madison  county,  Ind.,  of  membraneous  croup, 
Ida  Oockayn,  aged  J2  years  and  3  months,  only 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Maria  Jane  Cockayn. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  12th  month,  1863,  at  her 

father's  residence,  after  a  short  but  painful  illness, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jehu  and  Mary  Ann  Allen, 
aged  21  years,  4  months  and  7  days;  a  member  of 
Duck  Creek  Meeting,  Henry  county,  Ind.  She  was 
a  dutiful  child  and  loving  sister ;  she  died  leaving 
the  assurance  that  she  was  going  to  rest. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  12th  month,  1863,  of  chronic 

diarrhoea,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  David  P.,  son  of  David 
and  Leah  Spencer,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
member  of  Milford  Monthly  Meeting,  Wayne  county, 
Indiana. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  1st  month,  1864,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Newtown,  Bucks  county,  Penna.,  Joseph 
Paul,  aged  77  years  ;  a  member  of  Makefield  Month- 
ly Meeting. 

 ,  near  Easton,  Md.,  from  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident, after  a  few  hours  illness,  John  Wilson,  in 
the  46th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Third  Haven 
Monthly  Meeting. 


ei  heir  interest  by  pecuniary  advances 
ei  b  meet  the  present  emergency ;  but  a 
nited  effort  on  the  part  of  our  sub 
^olcribers  is  necessary  in  order  to  the 
stofl  uccessful  continuance  of  our  periodi- 
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The  following  account  of  the  receipts  of 
The  Women's  Association  of  Philadelphia  for 
e  Relief  of  the  Freedmen"  since  2d  mo 
eoi4bth,  has  been  furnished  us : 

?W  'riends  and  others  near  Moorestown, 
New  Jersey,  .... 
friends  and  others  near  Salem,  New 

Jersey,  

from  Friends  and  others  near  Wil- 
i  mington,  Delaware, 
^idproceeds  of  a  lecture  of  F.  Douglass, 
Newtown,  Bucks  County, 
jittle  Britain  Monthly  Meeting  thro' 
L.  K.  Brown,  .... 
mo.  26th.    Little  Britain  Monthly 
Meeting  through  L.  K.  Brown  *  . 


$200.00 
61.00 
100.00 
39.00 
31.00 


100.00 
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M.  A.  Griscom,  Treasurer. 
2d  month  10th.  1864. 


Friends'  Social  Lyceum. — The  principal 
eature  of  the  evening  of  2d  day,  15th  inst.,was 
i  lecture  by  Dr.  James  Tyson.  Subject :  "  Oliver 
jroldsmith."    The  lecturer  treated  chiefly  of 
he  personal  history  of  the  poet,  interspersing  it 
with  quotations  from  his  two  great  poems,  "  The 
Traveller"  and  the  "Deserted  Village,"  and 
pointing  out  such  parts  of  each  as  may  be  con- 
sidered autobiography.    His  life  of  vicissitudes 
ind  extremes  was  interestingly  traced ;  his  foi- 
bles and  weaknesses  shown  to  have  resulted  in 
great  measure  from  early  defective  training; 
while  his  kindly  nature  was  dwelt  upon  with 
the  affection  due  to  one  who  has  given  us  such 
a  store  of  enjoyment  in  his  beautiful  and  en- 
during works. 

Viewing  his  life  by  the  light  of  our  later 
day,  we  may  find  much  to  warn  us,  while  we 
hesitate  to  condemn. 

Dr.  J.  Gr.  Hunt  made  a  few  remarks  on 
Wool,"  showing  that  its  fibre  is  identical 
with  "  hair,"  and  that  under  the  microscope  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  overlapping  scales; 


*  This  was  acknowledged  to  Friends  of  Oxford, 
owing  to  an  error  in  the  information  received  by  the 
Treasurer. 
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A  Stated  Meeting  of  "Friends'  Association  for  the 
Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen,"  will  be  held 
in  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  on  Fourth  day  even- 
ing next,  (3d  month  2d,  1864),  at  half-past  7  o'clock, 
to  attend  which  Friends  and  others  are  paiticulaily 
invited. 

Samuel  H.  Gartley,  ) 
Anne  Shoemaker,  ) 


Clerks. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 


This  concern  is  slowly  but  steadily  in  pro- 
gress. Those  engaged  in  its  working  opera- 
tions are  endeavoring  to  mould  it  into  such 
shape  as  may  meet  the  views  of  Friends  in  all 
sections.  We  all  have  one  common  interest  at 
heart, — to  establish  a  school  to  which  those 
parents  who  desire  to  place  their  children  un- 
der more  extended  educational  influences  than 
are  found  in  their  own  neighborhoods,  may 
send  them,  feeling  an  assurance  that,  while 
they  are  receiving  useful  learning  under  the 
care  of  judicious  and  competent  persons,  they 
are  also  being  trained  in  principles  of  piety  and 
virtue. 

No  unprejudiced  mind  will  deny  that  such 
an  institution  is  needed  among  us.  Those  who 
desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  future  inde- 
pendence as  teachers,  or  for  any  of  the  learned 
professions,  are  now  necessarily  obliged  to  seek 
such  advantages  beyond  the  influences  of  our 
Society ;  many  whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay 
for  an  expensive  course  of  tuition  are  sent  to 
schools  of  that  character,  while  children  in  less 
favored  circumstances  enter  the  public  schools. 
Thus  two  distinct  classes  arise,  which  must 
eventually  produce  consequences  totally  adverse 
to  the  spirit  of  our  organization. 
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To  guard  against  this  danger,  it  becomes  in- 
dispensably incumbent  upon  us  to  make  greater 
and  more  liberal  provision  for  the  school  in- 
struction of  our  younger  members.  The  move- 
ment, having  in  view  this  result,  originated  and 
is  kept  alive  under  a  religious  concern  for  the 
guarded  education  of  the  "children,  and  uas 
Friends  are  united  and  cherish  a  disposition  of 
liberality  for  the  assistance  of  each  other  in  this 
important  work,"  they  will  be  made  willing  to 
give  of  their  penury  or  their  abundauce  in 
order  to  accelerate  its  completion. 

Those  actively  engaged  in  this  work,  so 
deeply  feel  its  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
our  Society,  that  they  are  willing  both  to  labor 
and  to  wait,  if  they  can  be  made  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  establishment  of  such  an  in- 
stitution as  the  one  contemplated. 

One  oe  the  Ex.  Com. 

Philada.,  2d  month,  1864. 


Extracts  from  Letters  recently  received  by 
the  Women's  Association  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Freedmen. 

Application  having  been  made  by  H.  E. 
Simmons,  Teacher  at  Freednien's  Village, 
Greene  Heights,  on  the  Arlington  estate,  for 
relief  for  the  old  people  and  the  little  children  of 
the  village,  in  whose  behalf  a  small  contribu- 
tion of  shoes  had  previously  been  given,  the 
Association  sent  a  box  containing  fifty-six  pairs 
of  shoes,  and  about  the  same  number  of  gar- 
ments. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  same, 
the  teacher  writes,  under  date  of  2d  mo  2d,  as 
follows : 

"  We  received  1  the  box '  and  its  contents 
all  right,  and  such  a  box  as  it  was,  too !  It 
just  met  our  wants,  and  now  a  good  many  of 
our  old  people  are  rejoicing  in  good  warm  flan- 
nel under  garments,  while  many  of  the  bare- 
footed have  now,  what  they  have  not  had  be- 
fore this  winter,  a  good  warm  pair  of  shoes  and 
stockings. 

"  We  found  six  this  very  day,  who  had 
either  no  shoes  at  all,  or  else  such  as  were  no 
protection  to  their  feet. 

"  Those  you  sent  were  just  the  kind  they 
needed, — good  strong,  and  serviceable. 

"  And  now  I  am  certain  I  cannot  thank  you 
in  writing  one-half  as  much  as  I  feel.  I  can 
only  say  that,  for  myself,  I  shall  always  feel 
very,  very  grateful  to  your  Society,  for  they 
helped  me  when  I.  was  really  troubled  as  to 
how  those  who  were  suffering  were  to  obtain 
help. 

"  May  you  all  be  blessed  in  your  good  work, 
and,  at  last,  hear  it  said  to  you,  '  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  to  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye 
did  it  unto  me/ 

H  It  is  pleasant  to  labor  among  these  people, 


but  it  is  necessary  to  have  good  warm-heart* 
friends  to  appeal  to  in  our  need. 

<l  The  old  people,  who  arc  inmates  of  tl_ 
'  Providence  Home/  are  provided  with  reguls  <v 
rations  by  the  government,  with  the  commc 
issues  of  clothing,  but  not  of  flannels,  or  an  ^ 
delicacies  or  luxuries.    Those  who  feel  inte 
ested  in  them  very  often  make  contribution 
and  these  are  used  to  supply  their  wants  fc 
little  things. 

u  Lately  we  have  been  trying  to  get  som 
articles  of  food  for  them  different  from  rations 
but  have  not  succeeded/' 

Another  teacher,  Susan  H.  Black,  write 
from  near  Fortress  Monroe,  asking  for  assist 
ance  for  the  destitute  in  that  vicinity.  Sh< 
says : 

"  There  is  perfect  destitution  in  some  fami 
lies.  Children  are  kept  from  school  for  wan 
of  clothes.  We  have  had  nothing  as  yet  tf 
distribute.  Send  us  anything  for  man,  woman 
or  child ;  you  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  no  mattei 
how  old  the  garments  are,  they  will  be  gladh 
received. 

"  There  is  great  willingness  among  most  oi 
the  people  to  help  themselves.  We  are  trying 
to  teach  them  to  be  independent,  but  still  thev 
must  be  herped  for  a  time.  Some  of  the 
women  bake  pies  and  cakes  to  sell  at  the  fort 
ress,  and  others  take  in  washing. 

"  Our  schools  are  prosperous.  I  have  sixty 
in  my  room,  another  teacher  has  near  ninety 
we  expect  many  more  this  week.  We  also 
have  a  night  school  numbering  over  a  hundred 
men  and  women.  In  this  we  are  assisted  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen/' 

Another  application  was  made  in  behalf  of 
the  suffering  Freedmen,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  The  benevolent  of 
that  place  have  exhausted  their  own  resources, 
and  now  appeal  to  us  for  help.  Their  account 
is  most  heart-rending. 

The  Association  has  sent  a  large  box  of  new 
or  part  worn  clothing  and  shoes  to  each  of  the 
applicants,  and  trust  they  will  soqp.  hear  of 
their  having  been  received. 

2d  mo.,  1864. 
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EXTRACTS  PROM  "  MY  MOTHERS'  MEETINGS." 
(Continued  from  page  792.) 
MEETING  THE  FIFTH. 
CHEERFULNESS, — DISCIPLINE, — NEATNESS, — ORDER. 

The  last  time  we  met  I  said  a  great  deal  to 
you  about  kindness  and  obedience.  They  are 
two  things  that  form  so  ^reat  and  important  a 
part  in  the  training  of  our  children,  and  include 
so  much,  and  on  points,  too,  about  which,  when 
my  own  children  were  little,  I  often  felt  the 
most  difficulty,  that  it  makes  me  sympathise  so 
fully  with  you  in  the  difficulties  and  trials  that 
I  believe  all  mothers  who  are  desirous  of  bring- 
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ng  up  their  families  rightly  have  more  or  less 
tjjiO  contend  with.    It  sometimes  enables  us  to 
)ear  our  troubles  better,  to  know  that  the  same 
^  lappened  to  others ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  those 
.   whom  you  look  upon  as  somewhat  above  you  in 
,]{ei;heir  position  in  life,  do  not  fail  to  have  their 
:  jbroubles  as  well  as  the  poor,  so  that  we  all  need 
:_^;he  kind  sympathy  one  of  another.    "The  eye 
oannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee  ;  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no 
.^  tieed  of  you." — (1  Cor.  xii.  21.)    It  is  much 
easier  to  control  children  when  they  are  happy, 
^yhau  when  they  are  unhappy.    Perhaps  you 
,^3an  hardly  think  how  much  cheerfulness  has 
to  do  with  bringing  about  a  docile  and  teachable 
spirit  in  your  child,  though  some  of  you  do 
know  how  soon  they  get  to  like  the  pleasant  and 
lively  instruction  in  an  infant  school,  and  will 
even  cry  to  be  allowed  to  go.    It  is  the  cheer- 
fulness of  these  schools,  when  under  proper 
'^J influence,  that  gives  them  their  charm;  while 
it  by  no  means  interferes  with  the  observance 
of  order  and  obedience,  but  is  rather  the  soil 
for  the  seeds  of  good  to  be  scattered  in. 

"  1  Sing  me  a  song',  said  a  little  girl, 

As  she  sat  on  her  mother's  knee, 
'  For  it  makes  me  glad  when  you  sweetly  smile, 
And  softly  sing  to  me.' 

"  1  Tell  me  a  tale,'  said  the  rosy  boy, 
As  he  stood  by  the  mother's  side ; 
But  she  turned  away  to  the  cradle-bed, 
Where  her  waking  infant  cried. 

mini     "  '  Wait'  my  darlings>'  "fche  tenderly  said, 
J        And  kissed  ner  babe  as  it  clung  to  her  breast:  j 
So  the  little  ones  quietly  bowed  the  head, 

For  they  knew  that  the  mother's  time  was  best. 
:;f„f|  And  the  heavenly  seed  of  patience  fell 
rWl  Into  their  aearts  and  rooted  well." 
at  off  The  families  in  which  smiles  and  loving 
ircesJ  words  are  abundant,  and  where  harsh  and 
mil  bitter  words  are  seldom  heard,  are  those  most 
easily  governed.    There  is  great  wisdom,  as  well 
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human  nature  to  become  what  we  are  thought 
to  be.  Ever  be  very  careful  how  you  need- 
lessly doubt  a  child's  truthfulness.  Many  a 
first  lesson  in  deception  has  been  given  by  a 
suspicious  or  falsely-accusing  parent.  If  little 
children  were  more  frequently  relied  upon, 
rather  than  doubted,  they  would  less  frequently 
give  us  cause  for  want  of  confidence.  If 
they  saw  that  we  believed  them  honest  in 
word,  they  would  naturally  strive  to  be  so  them- 
selves, remembering  the  holy  lessons  of  truth- 
fulness we  have  endeavored  to  teach  them.  The 
most  important  of  all  these  lessons,  however,  is 
taught  by  example.  But  then  we  must  be 
ever  truthful  ourselves.  A  child  always  believes 
what  its  elders,  and  especially  its  parents,  say 
to  it,  until  taught  the  contrary  by  example  or 
precept. 

There  is  an  echo  to  goodness  in  every  breast, 
that  only  wants  calling  forth  ;  and  how  much 
better  it  is  to  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  good  in 
them  than  to  arouse  the  bad.  Approve  of  your 
child's  good  conduct  whenever  you  can;  show 
that  it  makes  you  happy,  and  reward  his  little 
efforts  to  please  by  smiles  and  affection.  In 
this  way  you  will  cherish  in  your  child's  heart 
some  of  the  best  and  most  desirable  feeliDgs  of 
our  nature,  and  will  cultivate  in  him  an  amiable 
disposition  and  a  cheerful  spirit. 

When  necessary  to  correct  your  children, 
which  in  the  best  regulated  families  will  some- 
times happen,  on  no  account  do  it  angrily; 
better  not  at  all,  than  that  your  child  should 
feel  you  did  it  in  temper,  or  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, rather  than  in  love  to  him.  Let  him  be 
convinced  that  it  is  with  no  other  desire  on  your 
part  but  for  his  good,  and  that  you  were  sorry  to 
have  to  inflict  it.  Compassionate  your  children 
when  they  do  wrong,  rather  than  be  always 
blaming  or  contending  with  them ;  work  to- 
gether with  them  for  the  correction  of  the  fault 
or  recovery  of  the  injury.    I  should  like  you 


new  as  the  teaching  of  a  practical  duty,  in  the  apos-  to  read  the  15th  chapter  of  Luke  when  you  go 
A  7.11cJlnJimctl0n— "  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  home,  about  the  prodigal  son,  and  see  how  the 


off  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be  discouraged. 
If  the  spirits  of  our  children  are  embittered  by 
selfishness  or  tyranny,  they  become  discouraged 
and  reckless ;  and  if  once  they  feel  that  parents 
are  indifferent  to  their  happiness,  one  of  the 
strongest  motives  to  a  dutiful  life  is  lost  to 
them.  Oh,  that  all  parents  were  wise  enough  to 
understand  this !  In  this  matter  the  mother 
bears  the  greatest  responsibility.  So  very 
much  may  be  done  by  encouragement  when 
your  children  do  well.  Always  be  more  care- 
ful to  express  your  approbation  of  good  conduct, 
than  your  disapprobation  of  bad.  Nothing  is 
more  discouraging  to  a  child  than  a  spirit^  of 
fault-finding— it  is  injurious  to  the  parent  as 
well  as  the  child.  Never  let  a  child  feel  that 
he  has  the  character  for  being  particularly 
or  bad.    It  is.,  a  natural  tendency  in 


naughty 


father  welcomed  him  back;  and  was  so  willing 
to  forgive  and  forget  his  great  and  grievous  sins 
in  the  joy  of  his  restoration  and  return. 

I  think  I  can  hear  some  dispirited  mother 
say,  u  Ah,  that's  all  very  nice  that  you  tell,  of 
some  more  fortunate  mothers  with  their  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  all  too  good  for  me  and  my  un- 
ruly lot;  it  is  not  a  bit  of  use  for  me  to  try  to 
do  anything  with  them,  they  will  no  more  mind 
me  than  that  puppy  does,  they  are  for  ever 
teasing."  They  certainly  will  not,  so  long  as  that 
is  your  hopeless  feeling  towards  them,  and  there 
is  no  sympathy  between  you.    You  have  not 
called  forth  their  better  and  kindlier  feelings, 
and  perhaps  you  have  let  your  own  run  all  to 
waste.     Be  not  dismayed,  or  too  much  dis- 
heartened.   It  is  you  especially,  dear  mothers, 
I  want  to  aid  and  cheer.    Look  not  back-. 
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wards, — but  "  leave  the  things  that  are 
behind  f  look  hopefully  forward ;  this-  very 
day  help  and  encouragement  are  yours,  if  you 
will  only  in  future  sincerely  try  to  do  your  part ; 
if  you  can  only  lay  hold  on  that  faith  that 
works  by  love,  and  removes  mountains.  I  know 
the  deficiency  is  not  always  from  any  want  of 
intention,  nor  from  any  wilfulness  or  wayward- 
ness on  your  part,  but  often  from  the  mere  want 
of  consideration.  An  improved  condition  may 
be  a  very  slow  work,  since  there  may  be  much 
to  undo  that  you  have  let  run  wild  in  the  growth 
of  the  unsubdued  wills  of  your  boisterous  boys 
or  careless  girls.  But  if  we  have  been  in  any 
way  deficient,  we  cannot  escape  the  penalty, 
and  there  is  the  greater  need  to  use  all  diligence 
and  perseverance  now.  Never  be  cast  down 
by  trifles.  We  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  poor 
despised  spider;  if  his  web  is  broken  twenty 
times,  twenty  times  will  he  immediately  set  to 
work  to  mend  it  again.  Make  up  your  minds 
to  do  a  thing,  and  you  are  on  the  best  road  for 
accomplishing  it. 

"  One  step  and  then  another, 
And  the  longest  walk  is  ended  ; 

One  stitch  and  then  another, 
And  the  largest  rent  is  mended  ; 

One  brick  upon  another, 

And  the  highest  wall  is  made; 

One  flake  upon  another, 

And  the  deepest  snow  is  laid. 

"  So  the  little  coral  workers, 

By  their  slow  but  constant  motion, 
Have  built  those  pretty  islands, 

In  the  distant  dark-blue  ocean  ; 
And  the  noblest  undertakings 

Man's  wisdom  hath  conceived, 
By  oft-repeated  efforts 

Have  been  patiently  achieved. 

"  Then  do  not  look  disheartened 

On  the  work  you  have  to  do, 
And  say  that  such  a  mighty  task 

You  never  can  get  through  ; 
But  just  endeavor  day  by  day 

Another  point  to  gain, 
And  soon  the  mountain  which  you  feared 

Will  prove  to  be  a  plain. 

"  1  Rome  was  not  builded  in  a  day,' 

The  ancient  proverb  teaches  ; 
And  nature  by  her  trees  and  flowers, 

The  same  sweet  sermon  preaches. 
Think  not  of  far-off  duties, 

But  of  duties  which  are  near  ; 
And  having  once  begun  to  work, 

Resolve  to  persevere." 

If  you  want  the  key  that  will  unlock  your 
children's  hearts,  then  sympathize  with  them 
always;  if  they  come  to  you  with  any  little 
sorrow  or  vexation,  do  not  put  them  off  with, 
"  Oh  don't  tease  me,  I  can't  be  troubled  about 
it  now."  It  is  so  much  better  for  children  to 
bring  all  their  cares  and  troubles  and  tempta- 
tions under  the  gentle  eye  of  a  wise  parent, 
than  to  sulk  over  them.  What  a  safeguard  is 
it  for  them  to  feel  that  there  is  always  a  kind 


ear  to  listen  to  their  little  griefs,  and  a  gentl 
shoulder  for  their  little  hearts  to  nestle  against 
By  thus  early  gaining  their  confidence,  the 
will  have  pleasure  in  pleasing  you ;  and  whe 
old  enough  to  do  little  acts  of  usefulness,  whic' 
they  very  soon  will  be,  you  cannot  think  hov 
much  their  little  willing  spirits  will  really  hel} 
yon ;  not  so  much  in  the  actual  things  they  do,  at 
in  the  cheerfulness  and  contentment  with  whicl 
they  do  them.    You  cannot  too  soon  teach  the 
value  of  being  helpful.  Children  must  be  doing 
something,  either  for  mischief  or  for  usefulness : 
they  will  not,  like  grown-up  persons,  sit  still 
unemployed ;  and  it.  is  of  so  much  importance 
that  they  should  be  very  early  brought  up  to 
habits  of  useful  industry,  which  is  one  great 
secret  of  happiness  to  all  of  us. 

To  be  continued. 


A    MOTHER  S  THOUGHTS. 
By  Frances  D.  Gage. 
Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone ! 
Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone, 
That  used  to  be  playing  about  my  knee, 
With  their  noisy  mirth,  and  boisterous  glee? 
Who  littered  the  carpets,  and  misplaced  the  chairs, 
And  scattered  their  playthings  all  unawares; 
Who  called  for  their  suppers  with  eager  shout, 
And  while  they  were  getting,  ran  in  and  out; 
Who  kept  all  the  apples  and  nuts  from  spoiling, 
And  never  saved  jackets  nor  pants  from  soiling; 
Had  ever  a  want  and  ever  a  will 
That  added  a  care  to  my  heart,  until 
I  sometimes  sighed  for  the  time  to  come, 
When  they'd  all  be  big,  and'go  out  from  home. 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone! 

Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone  ? 

There's  no  little  faces  to  wash  to  night, 

No  little  troubles  for  mother  to  right, 

No  little  blue  eyes  to  be  sung  to  sleep, 

No  little  playthings  to  put  up  to  keep,  " 

No  little  garments  to  be  hung  on  the  rack, 

No  little  tales  to  tell,  no  nuts  to  crack, 

No  little  trundle  bed,  brim  full  of  rolick. 

Calling  for  mamma  to  settle  the  frolic, 

No  little  soft  lips  to  press  me  with  kisses — 

(Oh  !  such  a  sad,  lonely  evening  as  this  is  I 

No  little  voices  to  shout  with  delight, 

"  Good  night,  dear  mamma,  good  night,  good  night." 

Silent  the  house  is ;  no  little  ones  here, 

To  startle  a  smile  or  chase  back  a  tear. 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone, 
Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone  ? 
It  seemeth  but  yesterday,  since  they  were  young; 
Now,  they  are  all  scattered,  the   world's  paths 
among. 

Out  where  the  great  rolling  trade-stream  is  flowing; 
Out  where  new  fire-sides  with  love-lights  are  glow- 
ing J 

Out  where  the  graves  of  their  life-hopes  are  sleep- 
ing, 

Not  to  be  comforted — weeping,  still  weeping  ; 
Out  where  the  high  hills  of  science  are  blending 
Up  'mid  the  cloud-rift*,  up,  up,  still  ascending, 
Seeking  the  sunshine  that  rests  on  the  mountain, 
Drinking  and  thirsting  still,  still  at  the  fountain  ; 
Out  in  life's  thoroughfares  all  of  them  moiling; 
Out  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  striving  and  toiling. 
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kittle  ones,  loving  ones,  playful  ones,  all, 
hat  went  when  I  bade,  and  came  at  my  call, 
:%ave  ye  deserted  me  ?    Will  ye  not  come, 
!8t  Sack  to  your  mother's  arms — back  to  the  home  ? 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone, 
;e"Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone  ? 
^Useless  my  cry  is.    Wby  do  I  complain  ? 
they'll  be  my  little  ones  never  again  ! 

Can  the  great  oaks  to  the  acorns  return? 
aMThe  broad  rolling  stream  flow  back  to  the  byrne  ? 
f  The  mother  call  childhood  again  to  her  knee, 
That  in  manhood  went  forth  the  strong  and  the 
free? 


Nay  !  nay !  no  true  mother  would  ask  for  them  back ; 
Her  work  nobly  done,  their  firm  tramp  on  life's 
track, 

Will  come  like  an  organ  note,  lofty  and  clear, 
To  lift  up  her  soul  and  her  spirits  to  cheer  ! 
And  though  the  tears  fall,  when  she's  silent  and 
lone, 

She'll  know  it  is  best  they  are  scattered  and  gone  ! 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone  ! 

Thy  will,  0  Father,  not  my  will  be  done  ! 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PRAIRIE  BIRDS. 

During  the  late  very  cold  weather,  some  of 
our  feathered  friends  were  very  intimate  with 
us,  in  the  West.  Prairie  hens  were  nearly  as 
tame  as  the  common  fowls.  They  sat  by  the 
roadside,  in  the  snow,  or  on  the  fence  as  we 
rode  along,  and  scarcely  gave  us  a  passing  no- 
tice. They  are  not  as  large  as  the  guinea  fowl ; 
hut  their  similarity  of  habits  reminds  us  of 
them.  Their  plumage  is  russet  brown.  Eising 
early,  in  a  calm  spring  morning,  the  stranger 
hears  a  peculiar  booming  sound  ;  prolonged  in- 
to a  continuous  monotone  ;  and  coming,  as  it 
seems,  from  every  part  of  the  horizon.  He  is 
surprised,  and  would  not,  at  first  believe,  if 
told,  that-it  is  the  spring  morning  cry  of  the 
wild  hen. 

They,  and  the  quails,  are  protected  by  law 
from  the  15th  of  1st  month  until  the  1st  of 
the  8th.  The  boys  plow  the  broad  fields,  and 
on  the  shining  black  mould  the  seed  is  scat- 
tered, some  of  which  escapes  the  harrow.  The 
next  morning,  as  we  go  to  resume  our  toil,  the 
busy  gleaners  fly  before  us.  The  hens  and 
quails  go  in  the  grass.  The  wild  geese  make 
a  more  extended  flight ;  but  the  blackbirds  go 
to  a  tree  near  and  sing  for  us;  it  delights  us 
more  than  human  vocalists  would.  Later  in 
the  season,  when  the  corn 

"  Waves  his  soft  and  sunny  tresses," 

we  walk  under  the  leafy  arches,  so  tall  and 
so  dense,  that  one  might  hide  there  securely ; — 
we  walk,  and  admire,  and  mean  no  harm  to 
our  lower  fellow  creatures ;  but  unconsciously 
we  have  stepped  too  near  a  mother  who  is 
guarding,  and  like  a  true  parent,  too,  guiding 
her  brood.  She  flies  into  an  apparent  passion, 
and  acts  the  part  of  the  crcssest  of  common 
hens.    Wlien  the  flurry  is  over,  we  do  not 


blame  her,  for  we  see  it  is  her  method  of  hiding 
her  chickens.  At  last  she  seeks  a  covert  for 
herself,  now  a  silent  and  civil  prairie  hen. 

The  1st  day  of  1864  was  intensely  cold  in 
the  great  Mississippi  Basin.  Many  tame  fowls 
were  frozen,  and  many  quails  too,  in  their 
snowy  covert.  The  prairie  hens  were  wild  with 
affright ;  one  flies  against  the  house  with  such 
force  as  to  kill  itself ;  another  barely  escapes. 
The  boys  entrap,  and  shoot  them  by  dozens, 
and  we  see,  for  the  time  being,  almost  a  mercy 
in  their  cruelty. 

The  former  occupant  of  our  farm  had  in  a 
corner  of  his  grove  a  pet  family  of  quails. 
They  came,  he  said,  "  in  winter  about  the  house 
and  barn,  and  he  liked  their  company/'  He 
wanted  us  to  spare  them,  and  we  gave  him  a 
grateful  promise  that  we  would ;  but  we  were 
not  able  to  do  so,  and  now  we  have  only  three. 
Pretty  little  creatures,  they  had  been  under 
our  shrubbery,  and  around  the  house,  all  in 
one  social  flock,  to  cheer,  and,  not  in  the  least, 
to  harm  us.  We  claimed  them  as  a  part  of 
the  family ,  but  they  are  gone,  like  many  other 
objects  of  innocent,  affection,  to  be  replaced, 
we  hope,  by  another  colony.  A  pleasing  me- 
mento, coupled  with  the  first  cold  days  of  the 
year,  was  brought  to  us  in  the  joyous  chirp  of 
the  wood  pecker.  He  seemed  to  improvise  a 
little  speech,  to  this  effect.  "Be  cheerful; 
don't  despond ;  I  am  out,  you  see,  in  the  cold, 
and  ply  my  trade  as  lustily  as  ever  :  hope  and 
persevere  on."  S.  A. 

Prophetstown,  III.,  1st  mo.,  1864. 


A  REVIEW  OF  SLAVERY  IN  MARYLAND. 
[From  the  Washington  Chronicle.] 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  slaveholders  of 
Maryland  hold  on  to  the  remnant  of  their  insti- 
tution— to  the  dying  trunk  after  the  roots  have 
been  broken  up — might  lead  a  stranger  to  her 
condition  and  history  to  imagine  that  the  State 
owes  all  its  wealth  and  progress  to  that  system 
of  labor.  To  show  how  the  matter  stands,  we 
will  compare  some  of  her  oldest  and  largest 
slave-labor  counties  with  as  many  agricultural 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  as  it  regards  wealth. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  slave  coun- 
ties have  been  settled  as  long  as  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  they  are  as  fertile,  and  that  they 
average  about  the  same  area.  The  figures  are 
taken  from  the  census  of  1850 — that  of  1860 
not  being  yet  published  : 

MARYLAND  COUNTIES. 


L'otal  Popula 
tion. 

Slayes. 

Value  cf  farms. 

Prince  George's... 
Anne  Arundel  

21,549 
32,393 
16,162 
13,698 

11,51( 
ll,24f. 
9.584 

$0,565,751 
6,723,374 
2,472,279 
2,282,336 

5,84v 

Total  

83,802 

38,185 

17,043,740 

814 


FRIENDS  INTELLIGENCER. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTIES. 


Total  Popula- 
tion. 

Slaves. 

Yulue  of  farms. 

77,129 
98,944 
66;438 
57,450 

None. 

$21,429,502 
35,454,432 
25,425,957 
13,695,948 

York  

Total  

299,961 

96,005,839 

It  thus  appears  that  the  four  free  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  contain  more  than  four  times  the 
population,  and  more  than  five  times  the  wealth 
in  farms,  compared  with  the  slave  counties  of 
Maryland.  It  might  be  shown,  also,  that  the 
former  contain  many  millions  worth  of  city  and 
manufacturing  property,  of  which  the  latter 
have  next  to  none. 

If  it  is  objected  that  the  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties are  larger  than  those  of  Maryland,  we  may 
throw  in  the  whole  residue  of  the  State,  and 
still  the  four  free  counties  will  be  ahead  as  it 
regards  the  value  of  farms.  The  total  value  of 
farms  in  Maryland,  in  1850,  was  $87,178,545  j 
whereas,  Berks,  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  York 
were  worth  $96,005,839. 

But  the  friends  of  slavery  will  insist  that  the 
value  of  the  slaves  would  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. Then  let  the  38,185  slaves  in  the  four 
Maryland  counties  be  put  down  at  the  highest 
prices  which  prevailed  at  the  period,  say  an 
average  of  $400  per  head  for  all  ages  and  both 
sexes.  As  usual,  the  result  shows  that  where 
the  soil  is  cultivated  by  slaves,  the  latter  are 
worth  about  as  much  as  the  former.  At  this 
rate  they  would  be  worth  $15,274,000  ;  which, 
added  to  the  value  of  farms  in  the  same  coun- 
ties, will  make  a  total  of  $32,317,340.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  value  of  land  and  slaves  in  the 
four  Maryland  counties  are  worth  about  one- 
third  the  value  of  land,  merely,  in  the  four  free 
counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

Such  facts  as  these,  one  would  suppose,  would 
open  the  eyes  of  rational  beings  to  the  folly  of 


habitual  carriage  of  body,  accustom  yourself 
carry  your  hands  behind  you,  one  hand  grae 
ing  the  opposite  wrist.  Englishmen  are 
mired  the  world  over,  for  their  full  chests,  ai 
broad  shoulders,  and  sturdy  frames,  and  man 
bearing.  This  position  of  body  is  a  favori 
with  them,  in  the  simple  promenade  in  tl 
garden  or  gallery,  in  attending  ladies  along 
crowed  street,  or  in  public  worship. 

Many  persons  spend  most  of  their  waki 
existence  in  the  sitting  position.    A  singl 
rule,  well  attended  to,  in  this  connection  woul 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  multitudes — as  * 
chairs  with  the  old  fashioned  straight  backs, 
little  inclining  backwards,  and  sit  with  th 
lower  portion  of  the  body  close  against  the  bacl 
of  the  chair  at  the  seat ;  any  one  who  tries 
will  observe  in  a  moment  a  grateful  support 
the  whole  spine.    And  we  see  no  reason  wh 
children  should  not  be  taught  from  the  begin 
ning  to  write,  and  sew,  and  knit,  in  a  positiot) 
requiring  the  lower  portion  of  the"  body  and  the 
shoulders  to  touch  the  back  of  the  chair  all  the 
time. 

A  very  common  position  in  sitting,  especially 
among  men,  is  with  the  shoulders  against  the 
chair  back,  with  a  space  of  several  inches  be 
tween  the  chair  back  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 


spine, 
hoop; 


giving  the  body  the  shape  of  a  half 


it  is  the  instantaneous,  instinctive  and 
almost  universal  position  assumed  by  any  con- 
sumptive on  sitting  down,  unless  counteracted 
by  an  effort  of  will;  hence  parents  should. re- 
gard such  a  position  in  their  children  with  ap- 
prehension, and  should  rectify  it  at  once. — 
Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


THE  SUSQUEHANNA  BRIDGE. 

The  railroad  bridge,  across  the  Susquehanna, 
in  course  of  construction  at  Havre-de-Orace,  will 
be  over  a  half  a  mile  in  length.    The  work  pro- 


maintaming  slavery. 


BODILY  CARRIAGE. 

Instead  of  giving  all  sorts  of  rules  about 
turning  out  the  toes,  and  strengthening  up  the 
body,  and  holding  the  shoulders  back,  all  of 
which  are  impracticable  to  many,  because  soon 
forgotten,  or  of  a  feeling  of  awkwardness  and 
discomfort  which  procures  a  willing  omission; 
all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  object  is  to 
hold  up  the  head  and  move  on,  letting  the  toes 
and  shoulders  take  care  of  themselves.  Walk 
with  the  chin  but  slightly  above  a  horizontal 
line,  or  with  your  eye  directed  to  things  a  little 
higher  than  your  own  head.  In  this  way  you 
will  walk  properly,  pleasantly,  and  without  any 
feeling  of  restraint  or  awkwardness. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  be  aided  in  securing  this 


gresses 
"  throuj 


rapidly  towards  completion.  The 
jh  route"  from  New  York  to  Washing- 
ton, will  not  be  so  perfect  as  the  wants  of  the 
travelling  community  demand,  until  this  great 
bridge  is  finished.  The  piers  for  the  bridge  are 
sunk  into  the  river  at  the  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  from  centres — the  draw  cov- 
ering two  spans  of  sixty  feet  each,  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  will  revolve  upon  a  central  pier. 

The  sinking  of  these  piers  is  one  of  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  modern  engineering.  From 
Watson's  Island,  just  above  the  town  of  .Havre- 
de-Grace,  a  long  bar  extends  for  a  considerable 
distance,  on  one  side  of  which  the  river  runs  over 
a  bed  of  granite,  and  on  the  other  revels  in  mud 
at  the  depth  of  from  forty  to  seventy  feet — the 
mud  itself  reaching  down  about  sixty  feet  fur- 
ther, where  the  piles  encounter  a  hard  gravel — • 
the  original  bed  of  the  river.  Upon  the  rocky 
side  of  the  bar  the  erection  of  the  piers  is  easily 
accomplished,  but  upon  the  muddy  side,  tb« 
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3rk  has  encountered  obstacles  which  many 
:  ive  deemed  insurmountable.    By  a  skilful  ar- 
Jngement  of  the  piers,  they  have  first  been 
J.aeed  so  that  the  deepest  is  in  forty  feet  of 
njater,  and  foundations  for  them  have  been  sunk 
p  driving  piles  into  the  mud  as  far  as  they 
ould  go,  cutting  these  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
ud  by  means  of  a  circular  saw,  operated  from 
jove,  and  then  building  the  granite  piers  upon 


le  building  of  these  piers,  and  the  success- 
ijil  planting  of  them  directly  upon  their  foun- 
dations, has  been  accomplished  in  the  following 
lovel  manner  :    A  huge  box  of  heavy  boiler- 
jl-on  of  the  exact  size  of  the  desired  pier,  and 
leaving  a  massive  white  pine  timber  base,  is 
ispended  by  six  immense  screws,  between  two 
smporary  wharves  upon  each  side  of]  the  foun- 
nration.    Into  this  box  the  mason V lower  their 
Jicely  hewn  blocks  of  granite,  and  "  grote  " 
Jhem  in  with  cement,  exactly  filling  the  bottom, 
mother  course  of  boiler-iron  is  then  added  to 
he  box,  and  closely  riveted ;  the  great  screws 
re  turned  and  the  work  gradually  lowered. 
Another  course  of  masonry  is  then  added,  anoth- 
;r  course  of  boiler-iron,  another  turning  of  the 
crews,  and  thus  the  Cyclopean  work  goes  on  un- 
il  it  finally  rests  upon  the  driven  piles,  and  is  sur- 
ounded  with  loose  masses  of  granite  to  break 
he  force  of  the  current.    The  iron-work  of  the 
uperstructure  is  at  the  same  time  going  on,  and 
j  jy  the  time  the  last  pier  is  capped  the  whole 
will  be  ready.  From  this  point  the  double  track 
is  already  completed  all  the  way  to  Washington ; 
the  enterprising  managers  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road  taking  up  the  line  at  Baltimore  and 
carrying  it  on  over  newly-laid  tracks,  new  and 
massive  bridges  of  stone  and  iron,  &c,  until  it 
reaches  the  gates  of  the  capital,  landing  their 
passengers  safely  from  the  same  cars  by  which 
they  leave  the  Jersey  City  ferry. —  The  Press. 


the  same  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are 
marked  upon  the  ordinary  dial  plate.  They 
then  fixed  one  of  these  needles  on  each  of  these 
plates  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  move 
round  without  impediment  so  as  to  touch  any 
of  the  four  and  twenty  letters.  Upon  separa- 
ting from  one  another  into  distant  countries, 
they  agreed  to  withdraw  themselves  punctually 
into  their  closets  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day, 
and  to  converse  with  one  another  by  means  of 
this  their  invention.  Accordingly  when  they 
were  some  hundred  miles  asunder  each  of  them 
shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  at  the  time  ap- , 
pointed,  and  immediately  cast  his  eye  upon  his 
dial  plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  anything 
to  his  friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  every 
letter  that  formed  the  words  which  he  had  oc- 
casion for,  making  a  little  pause  at  the  end  of 
every  word  or  sentence  to  avoid  confusion. 
The  friend  in  the  meanwhile  saw  his  own 
sympathetic  needle  moving  about  of  itself  to 
every  letter  which  that  of  his  correspondent 
pointed  at.  By  this  means  they  talked  togeth- 
er across  a  whole  continent/  and  conveyed  their 
thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  instant,  over  cities 
or  mountains,  seas  or  deserts. ;; — Ev.  Post. 


THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 


ANTICIPATION  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

A  lady  recently  pointed  out  to  me  a  curious 
passage  in  the  two  hundred  and  forty-first  num- 
ofthe  Spectator ,  dated  in  171/1,  which  is  a 
remarkable  foreshadowing  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph. I  transcribe  it,  as  it  may  amuse  as  well 
as  surprise  many  of  your  readers. 

Strada,  in  one  of  his  Prolusions  (written  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,)  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  chimerical  correspondence  between 
two  friends,  by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadstone 
which  has  such  virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  touched 
two  several  needles,  when  one  of  the  needles 
bo  touched  began  to  move,  the  other,  though  at 
never  so  great  a  distance,  moved  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner.  He  tells  us  that 
two  friends,  being  each  of  them  possessed  of 
one  of  these  needles,  made  a  kind  of  dial  plate 
inscribing  it  with  four  and  twenty  letters  in 


CD 

6 
B 

6  A.  M 

9  A.  M. 

1  12  M. 

CO 

CO 

Mean. 

Wind. 

15 

26 

27 

33 

34 

33 

30.6 

S.  W. 

16 

31 

32 

33 

33 

28 

31.4 

w. 

17 

8 

10 

12 

.12 

8 

10.0 

w. 

18 

4 

8 

18 

21 

16 

18.4 

w. 

19 

5 

11 

17 

21 

18 

14.4 

N.  W. 

20 

12 

18 

33 

39 

34 

27.2 

S.  W. 

21 

27 

30 

43 

47 

44 

38.2 

S.  E. 

Mean  of  the  week  23  6. 
Same  time  last  year  35.0 


Homer  Eachus. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull,  and 
supplies  come  forward  slowly.  There  were  small 
sales  for  home  consumption  at  $6  00  a  $6  25  per 
barrel  for  low  grade  and  good  superfine,  $6  75  a 
$7  00  for  extras,  $7  12f  a  $8  00  for  extra  family, 
and  at  higher  figures  for  fancy  lots,  according  to 
quality.  There  is  nothing  doing  in  Eye  Flour  or 
Corn  Meal  to  fix  quotations. 

Grain.— Sales  of  2500  bushels  good  Pennsylvania 
red  Wheat  at  $1  65  per  bushel.  White  ranges 
from  $1  75  to  $1  95.  Sales  of  Rye  at  $1  30  per 
bushel.  Corn  comes  forward  slowly,  and  yellow  ifl 
in  fair  demand  at  $1  11$  to  $1  12.  Oats  are  steady 
at  86  cents,  with  sales  of  2000  bushels.  No  change 
in  Barley.    700  bushels  Malt  sold  at  $1 72. 
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FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street 
West  Side,  Philadelphia.  Constantly  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  Funerals  furnished  on  the  most  accommo- 
dating terms.  Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Lots,  Half  Lots,  and  Singte  Graves,  in  all 
the  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale. 
5th  mo.  1863—1  yr. 

ARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES,  VISITING  AND 
"Wedding  Cards  written  by  Thos.  W.  Moore, 
Penman,  at  Crittenden's  Philadelphia  Commercial 
College,  N.  E.  corner  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
3d  mo.  14th,  1863— ly. 


J  sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"    11   volumes  in 

"each  set,  newly  bound   $7.50 

A  few  copies  Job  Scott's  work,  2  vols   3.50 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal..,   70 

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each....*.   25 

Also,  Journal  of  John  Comly   1.50 

CHARLES  &  EMMOR  COMLY, 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— t.  f.  Byberry 


HOMER  EACHUS,  COLLECTOR,  No.  2025  Wood 
Street,  Philadelphia.     Difficult  Claims  ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered  Real  Estate  of  the  value  of  $15,000 
as  security  for  fidelity  in  making  remittances  of  pro- 
ceeds.   Reference  is  made  by  permission  to 

William  P.  Walter,  1233  Market  Street,  Philada. 
J.  J.  Kersey,  1920  Green  Street.  " 
Thomas  H.  Speakman,  Attorney,  26N.7th  St.,  M 
Dr.  A.  Langdon  Elwyn,  1422  Walnut  Street,  " 
Andrews,  Colby  &  Thompson,  Attorneys,  37  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Correspondent  in  New  York. 
H.  Y.  CUMMINGS,  Attorney,  34  Wall  St. 
1st  mo.  23.  1864.— 3mos. 

A VALUABLE  STORE  STAND  FOR  RENT,  With 
a  commodious  dwelling  and  garden  attached, 
together  with  a  coal  yard,  in  the  village  of  Tullytown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  it  is  situated  about  200  yards 
from  the  depot  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Rail- 
road, and  on  the  Turnpike .  from  Bristol  to  Trenton. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  or  address  the  subscriber 
in  Penn's  Manor,  Falls  Township,  Morrisville,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
to  commence  business,  as  the  store  could  be  had 
separately  if  desired,  and  rent  moderate. 

MARK  WRIGHT. 
Morrisville  P.  O.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa, . 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
This  Institution,  located  in  a  beautiful  section  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  south  of 
Coatesville,  on  the  P.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  spring 
and  summer  term  on  the  29th  of  Second  month  next. 
The  range  of  3tudy  embraces  the  branches  essential 
to  a  complete  education.  The  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge.  The 
school  is  supplied  with  a  fine  assortment  of  Philoso- 
phical, Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  to 
illustrate  the  lectures  upon  Natural  Sciences. 

TERMS,  $60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Fur- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Principal.         RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr. 
Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  mo.  16,  1864.— 2mos. 


STEPHEN  COX  &  CO.,  GENERAL  COMMISSlOl 
Merchants,  for  the  sale  of  Flour,  Grain,  Seeds 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruit,  an< 
all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  No.  236  N.  Wharves 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOULD  REFER  WITH  PERMISSION  TO 


Win.  Neah  Philadelphia.  Peter  Sherman,  Philadelphia. 

Isaac  Jeans  &  Co.,  "  Sharpless  &  Siter, 

Drexel  &  Co.,  Bankers,    "         George  Quimby,  New  York. 
Budd &  Comly,  «  Ward  &  Brother,  Rochester,  N.l 

Ueo.  Keck,  «         Dar6,  Sproston  &  Co.,  Baltimore 

4m  25  '63 — ly 


j: 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAYLOR3,  No. 
561  Arch  St.,  Have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  TESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices. 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12j  >63— ly 
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KITCHEN,  COOKING  AND  HOUSEKEEPING 
Hardware. — Numerous  articles  of  them  may  be 
had  at  TRUMAN  &  SHAW'S, 

No.  835  (Eight  thirty-five)  Market  st.  below  9th 


THE  ROARING  WINDS  AND  EELTING  STORM  ft? 
should  remind  you  that  we  keep  Scuttles,  Pokers,  Imp 
S  novels,  Tongs,  Heaters,  Scoops  and  Rakers,  Doorlfet 
Springs  and  other  comfortable  Hardware. 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW, 
No.  835  (Eight  thirty-five)  Market  St.,  below  9th. 
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TRAPS  FOR  RATS    AND    MICE.— SEVERAL 
Varieties  of  them  (which  we  believe  will  some- 
times catch  them)  are  for  sale  at 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW'S, 
No.  835  (Eight  thirty-five  Market  St.,  below  9th. 

SCALES  AND  WEIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  BAL- 
ances,  for  stores  or  family  use,  may  be  found  at 
TRUMAN  &  SHAW'S, 
No.  835  (Eight  thirty-five)  Market  St.,  below  9th 
5mo.  3,  1863— ly. 

COFFEE,  AND  COAL  OIL  LAMPS.  A  superior 
article  of  Coffee  at  20  and  25  centsper  pound. 
Also,  Coal  Oil  Lamps,  to  burn  without  chimneys, 
for  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  the  Agency,  No.  128 
North  Fourth  Street. 

1st  mo.  2d,  1864.  GEORGE  CHANDLER. 


TRY  MARSHALL'S  PINE  TREE  TAR  DROPS, 
for  the  alleviation  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis,' 
Coughs,  Colds,  Tickling  or  Soreness  of  the  Throat! 
They  are  quite  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  very  effec- 
tual. Neatly  put  up  in  Sliding  Cases,  convenient 
for  the  pocket,  and  sold  at  15  and  25  cents  per  Box 
by  the  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  generally, 
llmo.  28,  1863— tf. 


FOR  SALE. — At  Clarksboro'  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J., 
a  valuable  farm  of  80  acres  with  good  build- 
ings, meadow,  stream  of  water,  timber,  &c,  situated 
on  the  Gloucester' and  Salem  Turnpike,  five  miles 
below  Woodbury. 

For  particulars  enquire  of  William  Haines,  "  Ce- 
dar Lawn  Farm,"  near  Clarksboro,  or  of 


THOS.  P.  MARSHALL, 


limp.  28,  1863— tf. 


Trenton,  N.  J. 


/ 
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DISSERTATION  ON  THE   VIEWS  OF  GEORGE 
FOX,  CONCERNING   CHRISTIAN  TESTIMO- 
NIES, FROM  u  JANNEY'S  LIFE  OF  FOX." 
(Continued  from  page  804.) 
DIVINE  WORSHIP. 

The  public  worship  of  Almighty  God  is  the 
58t  solemn  service  in  which  the  human  mind 
n  be  engaged,  and  has  always  been  regarded 
the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  testimony  of 
imary  importance.    It  is  an  open  profession 
our'  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings,  an 
knowledgment  of  our  dependence  upon  his 
unty  and  protection,  and  a  necessary  prepar- 
on  for  all  other  religious  duties.    It  is  only 
we  preserve  our  connection  with  the  Great 
bad  of  the  Church,  through  the  invisible 
20ps  jd  eternal  bond  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  can 
-M  ow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
rd  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
He  has  left^or  all  his  disciples  the  gracious 
omise,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
rether  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
'them." 

He  is  the  true  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
lis,  and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  George 
x,  still  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
rist  teaches  his  people  himself,  "  through 
3  influence  of  his  light,  spirit  and  power." 
cannot  be  supposed  by  an  enlightened  mind, 
it  outward  observances,  have  in  themselves 
y  efficacy  to  secure  Divine  favor.  God  looks 
the  heart,  and  regards  with  favor  every 
;h  that  proceeds  from  a  contrite  spirit, — 


•fee 
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every  aspiration  that  ascends  from  an  humble, 
devoted  soul. 

Although  in  the  infancy  of  our  race,  after 
man  by  transgression  had  lost  the  Divine 
image,  outward  sacrifices  were  offered  as  to- 
kens or  means  of  reconciliation,  and  were  sub- 
sequently authorized  by  the  Mosaic  law ;  yet 
these  "  carnal  ordinances,"  that  "  could  not 
make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect  as  per- 
taineth  to  the  conscience,"  were  only  im- 
posed until  the  time  of  reformation,  and  were 
abrogated  by  the  coming  of  Christ.  His  law 
is  spiritual ;  and  his  kingdom  being  established 
in  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  followers,  needs 
not  those  outward  symbols  which  pertained  to 
the  ritual  of  the  legal  dispensation. 

God  dwells  not  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
neither  is  he  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as 
though  he  needed  anything.  The  sacrifice 
which  he  requires  is  a  contrite  heart,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  incense  that  ascends  up  before 
him  is  the  prayers  of  the  saints. 

It  is  alleged  in  defence  of  ceremonial  ob- 
servances, that  they  are  adapted  to  the  weak- 
ness of  our  nature,  and  serve  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion in  time  of  public  service.  But  f-here  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that,  by  fixing  the  atten- 
tion on  that  which  is  outward,  they  withdraw 
it  from  inward  and  spiritual  communion. 
Even  the  singing  of  hjmns,  or  psalms,  may 
have  this  tendency,  especially  when  sung  by 
persons  to  whose  conditions  they  are  not  adapt- 
ed.   The  best  among  Christians  are  not  al» 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


.  jati  We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
hem  that  love  God." — Romans  viii.  28. 

■M:  This  was  the  Apostle's  testimony.    We  are 
•i  i  t  to  infer  from  it,  that  he  who  loves  the 
i  si  fd  is  to  be  exempt  from  afflictions,  or  not 
"icied  )ject  to  temptations.    These  are  the  lot  of 
9  in  I  jpanity.    But,  as  the  honey  bee  gathers  un- 
Aeji  sed  sweets  from  poisonous  flowers,  so  he 
:  i\  jose  trust  is  centered  on  God  gathers  good 
objet  m  from  amid   very  adverse  circumstances, 
wwlii  ither  are  we  to  consider  that  afflictions  only 
be  k  :  thus  adverse  ;  for  perhaps  no  situation  in 
-ngoil  ?  needs  more  abundantly  the  preservative  of 
ristian    watchfulness,  than  what   may  be 
dm  med  worldly  prosperity ;    but,  even  with 
iitii  h  surroundings,  "  all  things  will  work  to- 
j;  her  for  good  to  those,  who  love  the  Lord," 
It |  1  whose  hope  the  Lord  is. 
:?rs|  rhis  truth  will  be  realized  in  proportion  as 
Bean  jkeep  close  to  the  strengthening  influence  of 
uthi  rine  Grace,  which  is  shed  forth  in  every 
ironifl      for  this  power,  which  is  no  other  than 
■e.isif  life  of  God,  manifested  in  man,  will  as- 
ej  edly  prove  sufficient  to  sustain,  under  what- 
ever $r  affliction  may  befall  us,  and  also  be  as  a 
%eli  eld  of  defence  against  those  temptations, 
heaven  i°h  assail  the  mind  in  seasons  of  outward 
•  ,nt  tsperity. 

Dret!  This  sacred  influence  acts  as  a  holy  balance 
[ijyj  a  blessed  equalizer.    It  raises  the  depressed 
|  it  <j  jit  brings  down  the  exalted — it  softens  our 
Dp|0|  icrions — it  moderates  our  transports,  and 
«(  ghtens  our  true  enjoyments.    It  is  even  as  a 
7  tj  11  of  defence  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
.  wj,  t;  for  while  it  reveals  to  us,  in  times  of  trial, 
;,r  t)  j  almighty  Arm,  that  has  never  yet  failed  to 
;  |j  itain  the  dependent  spirit,  it  rests  as  a  bless- 
rjrtifl  |  defence  over  against  the  glories  of  this 
y  3[  ssent  world,  when  there  might  be  danger  of 
u  p  affections  being  unduly  centered  thereupon. 
\]e  It  is  good  then,  to  stay  the  mind  on  God, 
4,4  Lo  being  ever  present,  manifests  Himself  as 
^all-sufficient  helper  in  every  needful  time, 
t  us  try  the  matter  for  ourselves  and  see  if 
can  experimentally  adopt  the  language  of 
yd  £  Apostle,  "  We  know  that  all  things  will 
||  I  trk  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  God." 

J. 

Md  mo.  22,  1864. 


^  \And  this  also  we  wish,  even  your  perfection" 
.,£\t\  As  the  mother  bends  over  the  cradle  of  her 
ildj  exulting  in  its  beauty  and  in  the  promise 
rj  i  its  future,  if  she  be  a  wise  as  well  as  loving 
m,  what  thought  takes  precedence  of  all 
lers  ?    Is  it  not  that  her  little  one  may  grow 
,of;o  perfection  ?    That  through  all  life's  trials 
aii  d  temptations  its  soul  may  walk  clear  of  stain, 
rv|d  go  home  to  its  Father  in  heaven,  more 
autiful,  even,  than  it  came  from  His  hands  ? 
If  this  yearning  be  more  than  the  emotion  of 


the  moment, 'it  will  prompt  her  to  shed  upon 
that  spirit  only  the  purest  influences,  to  cast 
around  it  the  light  of  a  good  example,  to  en- 
courage it  by  gentleness  and  forbearance  to 
perfect  frankness,  to  watch  the  unfolding  of 
capacities  that  are  infinite  for  good  or  evil ;  and 
never  to  weary  in  her  God-appointed  tasks. 

0,  what  a  world  might  this  become,  if  women 
were  true  to  their  work,  if  with  the  name  of 
mother  were  blended  in  the  child's  thoughts 
firmness  tempered  with  gentleness,-  truth  open 
as  the  day,  patience  that  never  wearies,  bearing 
testimony  at  all  times  to  a  love,  not  without 
expression  in  words,  but  showing  itself  deeper 
than  words  can  portray.  What  a  veil  of  sanc- 
tity were  this  falling  upon  the  head  of  wayward 
childhood,  what  a  restraint  when  temptation  in 
a  thousand  forms  assails  the  untried  heart. 

But  how  often  in  the  place  of  this  are  mani- 
fested impatience  and  fretfulness,  and  how  often 
is  deceit  used  to  smooth  over  a  present  diffi- 
culty !  Positive  falsehoods  are  sometimes  re- 
sorted to,  but  not  long  is  the  clear  mind  of 
childhood  thus  betrayed.  One  exposure,  and  a 
poison  is  instilled  into  that  innocent  soul  that 
may  work  its  ruin.  If  the  parent  can  do  this, 
how  readily  the  child  slips  into  the  fatal  error, 
shielding  itself  behind  the  pe'rnicious  precedent. 

Think  of  this,  you  to  whom  are  committed 
these  unsullied  souls,  and  who  wish,  whatever 
your  practice  may  be,  that  they  may  arrive  unto 
perfection.*  Set  not  this  standard  for  them, 
however,  unless  resolved  to  lead  the  way,  for 
all  know  but  teo  well  how  much  more  potent  is 
example  than  precept. 

If  the  parent  be  not  truthful  how  can  she 
speak  of  truth's  solemn  obligations  upon  her 
child  ?  If  she  yields  to  bursts  of  passion  or  the 
temptation  to  fretfulness  and  impatience,  how  is 
she  to  teach  self-restraint  to  the  little  being  at 
her  knee  ?  If  she  forget  God  in  her  daily  life 
and  conversation,  how  can  she  hope  her  child 
will  remember  Him  ? 

Must  not  the  parent  become  what  she  would 
wish  her  child  to  be  when  the  little  one  no 
longer  lies  upon  her  bosom  or  clings  to  her  pro- 
tecting hand  ?  She  must  lead  the  way  in 
which  she  would  have  her  child  to  tread. 

We  all  wish  for  those  we  love,  moral  and 
spiritual  elevation,  with  perfection  for  the  end 
and  aim.  We  know  not  where  to  limit  virtue 
short  of  that,  nor  would  we  have  the  standard 
lowered,  for  Christ  himself  proposed  it  to  our 
exertion,  thus  affording  to  our  limitless  faculties 
a  limitless  field.  We  cannot  set  it  lower  if  we 
would,  without  violating  the  sanctity  of  His 
commands,  and  who  that  has  commenced  the 
work  of  moral  regeneration  does  not  thank  Him 
for  the  privilege  of  aspiring  so  high  ? 

Let  no  one  underrate  the  importance  of  a 
timely  word  to  him  whose  feet  are  fain  to  go 
Gently  and  lovingly  be  that  warning 
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word  expressed,  but  let  no  one  fear  to  utter  it 
if  actuated  by  holy  love  and  fear.  It  may  seem 
like  water  spilled  on  sand,  but  it  may  find  a 
seed  of  good  waiting  only  for  the  refreshing 
drop  to  waken  into  life,  and  that  good  plant 
may  grow  till  it  displace  the  evil,  who  shall 
tell? 

At  all  events  it  is  a  holy  work  thus  to  blend 
precept  with  example,  and  lead  the  way  into 
perfection;  and  the  sweet  consciousness  of 
having  done  so  will  soften  the  bitterest  pangs  of 
mortal  sorrow,  brighten  the  darkest  hours, 
soothe  the  sharpest  pain  and  make  life  a  per- 
petual thanksgiving  and  oblation. — N.  E.  Far- 
mer. 

Extract  from  a  Letter. — What  would 
sincere  dedication  and  submission  in  a  few  in- 
dividuals do  in  your  meeting.  How  would  ex- 
ample strengthen  and  encourage  others  to  come 
forward,  who  are  halting  between  two  opinions; 
and  whilst  they  hesitate,  weakness  besets,  and 
probably  increases;  whereas,  if  faithfulness 
were  yielded  to  the  manifestations  of  truth  on 
the  mind,  how  would  the  divine  arm  support 
and  sustain  ;  how  would  strength  be  afforded  to 
walk  steadily  forward,  perhaps  with  feeble  and 
diffident,  but  with  safe  and  peaceful  steps.  Oh ! 
the  exceeding  preciousness  of  early  dedication, 
of  early  submitting  the  creaturely  will  to  the 
discoveries  of  duty.  Inasmuch  as  the  Almighty 
is  the  fountain  of  happiness,  the  more  we  look 
to  Him  for  direction  and  safe  guidance,  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  arrive  at  this  fountain  ; 
and  I  believe  He  is  dealing  with  those  who 
early  make  Him  their  choice,  in  condescending 
loving  kindness.  I  believe  He  gives  them  to 
experience  his  fatherly  care  over  them;  and 
every  now  and  then  gives  them  some  proof, 
that  it  is  well  for  them  that  they  have  trusted 
in  Him. —  Wm.  Grover. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "  MY  MOTHERS'  MEETINGS." 
(Continued  from  page  812.) 
MEETING  THE  FIFTH. 
CHEERFULNESS, — DISCIPLINE, — NEATNESS, — ORDER. 

Closely  connected  with  cheerfulness  and 
useful  industry,  are  habits  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  person.  Mothers  do  not  always 
think  enough  of  the  great  benefit  it  is  to  their 
girls  to  have  been  early  accustomed  to  neat- 
ness, and  how  very  much  it  may  be  the  means 
of  helping  them  on  in  life.  Upon  their  first 
going  out  into  the  world  as  servants,  what  a 
great  recommendation  it  is,  that  they  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  neat  and  decent  home;  it 
often  makes  all  the  difference  between  their 
obtaining  a  respectable  and  good  situation,  or 
one  of  common  drudgery,  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult afterwards  to  rise  from,  and  often  keeps 
them  in  an  inferior  position  for  life, — not  un- 
frequently  their  whole  character  being  lowered 
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in  consequence.    I  fear  some  mothers  th 
about  neatness  still  less  for  their  boys.  J 
lad  is  only  clean  and  neat,  though  his  cloi 
may  be  ever  so  coarse  and  homely,  a  tidy  pt 
is  no  discredit  to  him.    On  once  picking  i 
newspaper,  I  was   struck  with  these  wo 
"  Don't  be  ashamed,  my  lad,  if  you  ha\ 
patch  on  your  elbow,  it  speaks  well  for  y 
mother."    A  neat  patch  on  a  working-d 
especially  indicates  the  good  qualities  in 
housewife,  the  wearer,  and  the  article  so  menc 
Never  be  ashamed  of  a  patch.    In  respecl1 
dress,  be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  unnecess 
dirt  and  slovenliness.    If  your  clothes  are 
clean  and  neatly  put  on  as  circumstances  ad  I 
of,  no  one  whose  esteem  is  worth  having  eit1 
loves  or  respects  you  the  less  because  they 
coarse  or  homely.    I  once  met  with  sucll 
very  nice  and  touching  anecdote  of  a  very  pi 
mother's  beautiful  training,  and  the  excel! 
and  prosperous  effects  that  resulted  fromi 
that  I  should  like  to  tell  it  you  for  your 
couragement.    "  In  a  recent  conversation  v 
a  wealthy  merchant,  he  remarked  that  wh 
ever  he  had  acquired  was  owing,  in  a  gr  "I  : 
measure,  to  the  fact  that  his  mother  had  brou< 
him  up  to  be  neat  when  a  boy.    His  story  is 
follows  :— '  When  I  was  six  years  old,  my 
died,  leaving  nothing  to  my  mother  but  i 
charge   of  myself  and  two  younger  sist€ 
After  disposing  of  all  the  household  furniti 
that  she  could  possibly  spare,  she  took 
small  upper  rooms  in  a  back  street,  and  the  lb 
by  her  needle,  contrived  in  some  way  to  supp 
us  in  comfort.  Frequently,  however,  I  rcme  " 
ber  that  our  supper  consisted  simply  of  a  si  'c 
of  bread,  seasoned  by  hunger  and  rendered 
viting  by  the  neat  manner  in  which  our  rep  Ij 
was  served,  our  table  being  always  spread  w  w 
a  cloth,  which,  like  my  mother's  heart,  seemly 
ever  to  preserve  a  snow-white  purity.'  Wipi  ^; 
his  eyes,  the  merchant  continued, — '  Speaki  \ 
of  those  days  reminds  me  of  the  time  when 
sat  down  to  the  table  one  evening,  and  t 
mother  having  asked  the  blessing  of  our  H^^'- 
venly  Father  on  her  little  defenceless  ones 
tones  of  tender  pathos,  she  divided  the  lit  pv 
remnant  of  her  only  loaf  into  three  piec<f 
placing  one  on  each  of  our  plates,  but  resent 
ing  none  for  herself.    I  stole  round  to  h  Btl 
side,  and  placed  my  portion  before  her,  ai  I! 
was  about  to  tell  her  that  I  was  not  hungi  ;c 
when  a  flood  of  tears  burst  from  her  eyes,  aip 
she  clasped  me  to  her  bosom.    Our  meal  wF 
left  untouched;  we  sat  up  late  that  night,  bw 
what  we  said  I  cannot  tell.    I  know  that  nf- 
mother  talked  to  me  more  as  a  companion  th;  a 
a  child,  and  that  when  we  knelt  down  to  pra 
I  consecrated  myself  to  the  Lord,  and  to  ser  m 
my  mother.    But,'  said  he,  '  this  is  not  tellii  h 
you  how  neatness  made  my  fortune.    It  w  li 
some  time  after  this,  that  my  mother  found  i  : 
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irertisement  in  the  newspaper  for  an  errand- 
in  a  large  house  of  business.  Without 
taiing  necessitated  to  wait  to  have  my  clothes 
mded,  for  my  mother  always  kept  them  in 
•  ^  wolrfect  order,  and  although  on  close  inspection 
J  i  b     bore  traces  of  more  than  one  patch,  yet 
'•'•for j |  the  whole  they  had  a  very  respectable  ap- 
iicjiarance ;  without  waiting  to  comb  my  hair, 
.<  m  •  I  was  obliged  to  observe  from  earliest  youth 
-mend©  m°st  perfect  neatness  in  every  respect,  my 
ttped other  at  once  sent  me  to  see  if  I  could  obtain 
roecess®  situation.    With  a  light  step  I  started,  as 
3re  iaa"  a         time  wished  my  mother  to  allow 
••-c^adii  to  do  something  to  assist  her.    My  heart 
:iv:c»eil|at  fast,  I  assure  you,  as  I  turned  into  the 
.3«e  they  |de  street,  and  made  my  way  along  to  the 
i  5Qcj|imber  my  mother  had  given  me.  1  summoned 
'iwjpif  the  courage  I  could  muster;  stept  briskly 
eicelb  found  my  way  to  the  office,  and  made  known 
•fj  jroJe   reason    of  my  calling.    The  merchant 
:  >7ounjiiled,  and  told  me  I  was  not  the  first  who  had 
•..  ;0QVj  plied.    However,  he  asked  me  some  ques- 
njt  ffi^ns,  and  the  result  was  that  I  entered  his 
n  a  ^aployment,  first  as  an  errand-boy,  then  as  a 
|jr91jj,  3rk,  afterwards  as  his  partner  until  his  de- 
ase,  when  he  left  me  the  whole  business, 
"viatpek,  &c.    After  I  had  been  in  his  service 
I  me  years,  he  told  me  the  reason  he  had  chosen 
jjs(ee  in  preference  to  other  applicants,  was  be- 
j  frond  086  of  the  general  neatness  of  my  person. 

t  o  this  .simple  circumstance  of  the  good  train- 
led  the  S  or>  my  mother,  has  probably  been  owing 

-!5p,  ie  greater  part  of  my  success  in  life/  " 
:  [rflnie  Though  such  great  prosperity  of  circumstan- 
]5|j!S  can  only  very  seldom  occur,  yet  in  the  or- 
, '.,,jere(j  inary  and  every-day  events  of  life,  neatness 
.  -...repitid  cleanliness  of.  person  can  never  be  without 
..;]wjieir.  recommendation  and  reward;  and  so 
,  m  iuch  rests  with  the  mother  to  inculcate  these 
V,'jDjpabits,  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  in 
. ;  fcj  ery  early  life,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
,';,„ ,  ly  too  much  about  them.    Even  a  very  little 
.  ir  j  jhild,  accustomed  to  be  neat  and  tidy,  is  made 
"  uncomfortable  when  it  feels  that  it  is  not  so; 
MeJ  rhile  one  who  is  used  to  be  neglected,  is  al- 
. '.jju'ays  deficient  in  the  sense  and  appreciation  of 
pfjl  eatness.    And  what  can  we  expect  from  such 
;^er/hen  they  grow  up,  but  that  they  will  continue 
i  jj  j,  q  the  same  habits  in  which  they  were  trained? 
y  I    Then  to  neatness  naturally  belongs  order, 
\nn  nother  indispensable  qualification  and  valuable 
lelp  in  all  stations  of  life.    In  servants  it  is 
;iwrery  commonly  called  method,  and  you  know 
j,  vhat  a  great  recommendation  that  is  in  service. 
h.  mistress  will  take  greatly  into  account  a 
having  had  an  orderly  mother's 
and  though  she  may  be  deficient  in 


that  i  F 
vfoung 


girl's 


raining 


^  aer  knowledge  of  many  things,  a  good  deal  will 
.  tej]j,  be  overlooked  at  first,  if  only  she  has  method, 
jt  f  [  have  koowu  many  servants  who  are  really  de 
cEji  jirous  of  doing  their  best,  and  of  giving  satis 
faction,  but  who  are  so  deficient  in  precision 


and  in  order  in  their  work,  that  it  takes  off 
greatly  from  their  value  ;  and  what  often  adds 
to  the  difficulty  is,  that  not  having  been  ac- 
customed to  it  when  young,  they  seem  really 
at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  good 
order  afterwards;  and  if  you  shew  and  tell 
them  a  thing  should  be  otherwise,  they  are 
quite  unable  to  see  the  difference,  and  conse- 
quently require  to  be  told  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again,  with  some  feeling,  as  if  they 
were  being  found  fault  with,  without  occasion. 

I  could  say  much  more  to  you  about  the 
great  advantages  of  order  for  every  one  and 
everything,  for  it  enters,  or  rather  should  en- 
ter, into  all  the  affairs  of  life,  and  has  verjr 
much  to  do  with  making  a  family  thrifty  or 
unthrifty.  It  often  gives  me  actual  pain  when 
I  enter  a  cottage  and  see  all  sorts  of  things 
heaped  in  confusion  together, — articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  clean  and  dirty — soiled  tracts 
— even  broken  food,  and  what  not,  muddled 
up,  evidencing  no  clearing  out  for  weeks  and 
months  at  a  time.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
most  can  be  made  of  things  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  such  disorder ;  but  a  loss  of  time,  of 
temper,  comfort  and  thrift,  inevitably  attends 
such  deficiencies. 

I  am  happy  to  say  there  are  bright  ex- 
ceptions; and  may  you,  dear  mothers,  every 
one,  not  only  be  patterns  to  your  own  families, 
but  to  all  your  neighbors,  rich  and  poor;  re- 
membering what  I  have  read  to  you  in  a  little 
tract  called,  "  Use  the  Means,  and  trust  to  God 
for  the  Blessing," — about  the  rings  which  are 
formed#in  the  water  ;  how,  when  the  water  was 
quite  smooth,  the  children  liked  to  throw  one 
stone,  only  one,  right  into  the  centre  of  the 
pond,  and  then  there  came  a  little  ring,  and 
then  another,  and  another,  to  any  extent  that 
the  pond  would  admit  of,  or  the  eye  could  fol- 
low. It  is  even  said  that  a  ripple  occasioned 
by  casting  a  stone,  or  by  any  other  cause,  on 
one  shore  of  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean  which 
separates  our  country  from  America,  must  be 
felt  on  the  other  side.  I  recite  these  as  instan- 
ces of  influence  ;  that  we  can  never  know  how 
far  the  influence  of  a  single  act  extends;  and 
which  is  always  being  exerted,  though  often 
unintentionally,  one  over  another. 

The  effects  of  religious  influence  are  striking- 
ly exemplified  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
condition  of  the  community  who  were  employed 
at  the  Hartley  Colliery,  where  the  terrible 
accident  occurred  nearly  two  years  ago,  about 
which  most  of  you,  no  doubt,  heard  at  the  time, 
when  so  many  brave  men  and  youths  were  en- 
tombed alive;  and  husbands  and  wives,  fathers 
and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  fatal  day,  were  so  unexpectedly 
parted  from  each  other  for  the  last  time  on 
earth.  It  was  an  event  that  called  forth  the 
most  widespread  sympathy  throughout  the 
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land,  from  the  then  sorrowing  Queen  on  the 
throne,  for  the  recent  loss  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, to  the  humblest  cottager.  What  added 
greatly  to  the  affecting  interest  of  the  terrible 
catastrophe,  was  the  known  general  good 
character  of  that  colony  of  miners.  The  affec- 
tionate manner  in  which  they  were  not  unused 
to  take  leave  of  their  wives  and  little  ones, 
when  they  left  them  in  the  mornings  for  their 
laborious  underground  toil,  was  especially 
spoken  of  afterwards,  as  being  one  of  the  great- 
est consolations,  both  to  the  distracted  wives 
and  mothers  in  their  overwhelming  bereave- 
ment, and  to  many  an  agonized  and  dismayed 
heart  in  that  horrible  gloom  of  a  living  grave. 

Many  of  you  will  have  seen  Newman  Hall's 
little  tract,  entitled,  "  Death  in  the  Coal-pit 
In  speaking  of  the  miners,  he  says, — "  We 
have  been  told  that  the  population  at  Hartley 
is  remarkable  for  sobriety,  and  that  there  is 
not  a  public-house  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter/' 
Some  of  these  men  were  class-leaders  and  local 
preachers  among  the  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
they  were  mostly  a  well-to  do,  orderly,  and 
happy  community.  Although  the  first  burst  of 
this  awful  calamity,  by  which  their  families 
were  suddenly  deprived  of  120  strong-armed 
earners  of  their  daily  bread,  was  none  the  less 
heart-rending  to  survivors, — yet  how  very  dif 
ferent  were  their  subsequent  reflections,  what 
sources  of  lasting  consolation  and  support  were 
theirs,  compared  with  what  must  have  been 
the  case,  had  their  lives  been  passed  in  indif- 
ference or  disagreement,  in  disorder  or  inso- 
briety, and  in  habitual  neglect  of  religious  du- 
ties; with  those  other  habits  of  waste,  of  vice, 
and  of  ungoverned  passions,  which  invariably 
follow  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  same 
train.  Even  though  our  conduct  in  other 
things  may  be  outwardly  decorous,  and  we  may 
pass  for  observers  of  religion,  yet  in  the  Gene- 
ral Epistle  of  James,  we  read, — "If  any  man 
among  you  seem  to  be  religious,  and  bridlelh 
not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth  his  own  heart, 
this  man's  religion  is  vain."  I  should  like  you 
to  read  the  whole  of  the  General  Epistle  of 
James;  it  contains  so  much  that  applies  to  our 
every-day  life  and  conduct. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SELF-CULTURE. 
(Continued  from  page  806.) 

I  proceed  to  another  important  means  of 
Self-culture,  and  this  is  the  control  of  the 
animal  appetites.  To  raise  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature,  we  must  put  down  the  ani- 
mal. Sensuality  is  the  abyss  in  which  very 
many  souls  are  plunged  and  lost.  Among  the 
most  prosperous  classes,  what  a  vast  amount  of 
intellectual  life  is  drowned  in  luxurious  ex- 
cesses. It  is  one  great  curse  of  wealth,  that  it 
is  used  to  pamper  the  senses ;  and  among  the 


poorer  classes,  though  luxury  is  wanting, 
gross   feeding  often   prevails,  under  w 
the  spirit  is  whelmed.    It  is  a  sad  sig 
walk  through  our  streets,  and  to  see  how  n 
countenances  bear  marks  of  lethargy  ai 
brutal  coarseness,  induced  by  unrestraine 
dulgence.    Whoever  would  cultivate  the 
must  restrain  the  appetites.    I  am  not  ar 
vocate  for  the  doctrine,  that  animal  food 
not  meant  for  man;   but  that  this  is  l 
among  us  to  excess,  that  as  a  people  we  sh 
gain  much  in  cheerfulness,  activity  and  b 
ancy  of  mind,  by  less  gross  and  stimula 
food,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe.  Al 
all,  let  me  urge  on  those,  who  would  bring! 
and  elevate  their  higher  nature,  to  abstain  f 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.    This  bad  h' 
is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  rav; 
it  makes  on  the  reason,  the  intellect;  and 
effect  is  produced  to  a  mournful  extent,  e 
when  drunkenness  is  escaped.    Not  a  few  w 
called  temperate,  and  who  have  thought  th 
selves  such,  have  learned,  on  abstaining  f: 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  that  for  years  tl 
minds  had  been  clouded,  impaired  by  modei 
drinking,  without  their  suspecting  the  inju 
Multitudes  in  this  city  are  bereft  of  half  th  K 
intellectual  energy,  by  a  degree  of  indulgei 
which  passes  for  innocent.    Of  all  the  foes 


the  working  class,  this  is  the  deadliest.  No 
ing  has  done  more  to  keep  down  this  class, 
destroy  their  self-respect,  to  rob  them  of  th 
just  influence  in  the  community,  to  rem 
profitless  the  means  of  improvement  witl 
their  reach,  than  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  a 
drink.    They  are  called  on  to  withstand  tl 
practice,  as  they  regard  their  honor,  and  woi 
take  their  just  place  in  society.    They  are  m 
der  solemn  obligations  to  give  their  sanction 
every  effort  for  its  suppression.    They  oug1 
to  regard  as  their  worst  enemies,  (though  uni 
tentionally  such,)  as  the  enemies  of  their  righi 
dignity,  and  influence,  the  men  who  desire 
flood  city  and  country  with  distilled  poison, 
lately  visited  a  flourishing  village,  and  on  e: 
pressing  to  one  of  the  respected  inhabitants  tl 
pleasure  I  felt  in  witnessing  so  many  signs  t 
progress,  he  replied;  that  one  of  the  causes  ( 
the  prosperity  I  witnessed  was  the  disuse  < 
ardent  spirits  by  the  people.    And  this  refoi 
mation  we  may  be  assured  wrought  somethin 
higher  than  outward  prosperity.    In  almos 
every  family  so  improved,  we  cannot  doub 
that  the  capacities  of  the  parent  for  intellec 
tual  and  moral  improvement  were  enlarged,  am 
the  means  of  education  made  more  effectual  t< 
the  child.    I  call  on  working  men  to  take  hoh 
of  the  cause  of  temperance  as  peculiarly  then 
cause.    These  remarks  are  the  more  needed 
in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made  far  and 
wide,  to  annul  at  the  present  moment  a  recenl 
law  for  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  ardent 
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writs  in  such  quantities  as  favor  intemperance, 
know,  that  there  are  intelligent  and  good 
•I  len,  who  believe,  that,  in  enacting  this  law, 
overnment  transcended  its  limits,  left  its  true 
B  ath,  and  established  a  precedent  for  legislative 
iterference  with  all  our  pursuits  and  pleasures. 
Jo  one  here  looks  more  jealously  on  govern- 
lent  than  myself.    But  I  maintain,  that  this 
\  a  case  which  stands  by  itself,  which  can  be 
onfounded  with  no  other,  and  on  which  go- 
ernment  from  its  very  nature  and  end  is  pecu- 
arly  bound  to  act.    Let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
Ga|a|hat  the  great  end  of  government,  its  highest 
junction,  is,  not  to  make  roads,  grant  charters, 
brb»  nginate  improvements,  but  to  prevent  or  re- 
.  jftiess   crimes   against   individual  rights  and 
i  uooial  order.    For  this  find  it  ordains  a  penal 
ode,  erects  prisons,  and  inflicts  fearful  punish- 
•  ^jients.    Now  if  it  be  true,  that  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  crimes,  which  government  is  fnstitu- 
0  ed  to  prevent  and  repress,  have  their  origin 
.  •   Q  the  use  of  ardent  spirits;  if  our  poor-houses, 
^rork- houses,  jails,  and  penitentiaries  are  ten- 
ll  nted  in  a  great  degree  by  those,  whose  first 
-uj^jid  chief  impulse  to  crime  came  from  the  dis- 
illery  and  dram-shop;  if  murder  and  theft,  the 
siost  fearful  outrages  on  property  and  life,  are 
:  lost  frequently  the  issues  and  consummation 
f  intemperance,  is  not  government  bound  to 
Jestrain  by  legislation  the  vending  of  the  stim- 
e]aa  fthis  to  these  terrible  social  wrongs  ?    Is  go- 
ernment  never  to  act  as  a  parent,  never  to  re- 
ove  the  causes  or  occasions  of  'wrong  doing  ? 
as  it  but  one  instrument  for  repressing  crime, 
mely,  public,  infamous  punishment,  an  evil 
nly  inferior  to  crime  ?     Is   government  a 
supper,  does  it  wander  beyond  its  sphere,  by 
mposing  restraints  on  an  article,  which  does 
yjjlo  imaginable  good,  which  can  plead  no  bene- 
jit  conferred  on  body  or  mind,  which  unfits  the 
]  3itizen  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try, and  which,  above  all,  stirs  up  men  to  the 
^(  perpetration  of  most  of  the  crimes,  from  which 
it  is  the  highest  and  most  solemn  office  of  go- 
vernment to  protect  society  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligence. 

I  was  for  many  years  a  subscriber  for 
"  Friends'  Intelligencer/' — have  been  an  atten- 
tive reader  of  it,  almost  from  its  first  publica- 
tion, and  have  taken  more  interest  in  its  dissem- 
ination amoug  the  families  of  Friends  than  in 
any  other  periodical ;  believing  it  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  Society,  and  that  it  was  adapted 
to  the  diiTerent  degrees  of  moral,  scientific, 
and  religious  culture  of  young  and  old.  I 
■J  still  think,  that  the  principles  of  truth  which 
we  profess,  have  been  transmitted  through  its 
pages,  with  a  consistency  very  creditable  to 
those  concerned  in  the  work.  And  I  wish 
their  encouragement. 
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But,  in  the  No.  for  1st  mo.  30th,  1864,  a 
communication,  purporting  to  be,  "  Some  Last 
Words  of  Amos  Gilbert,"  arrested  my  attention. 
I  was  ignorant  of  his  name,  or  history,  until 
I  saw  it  in  "  the  circular."  There  was  much 
contained  in  this,  which  gave  evidence  that  he 
was  not  only  a  man  of  intellectual  attainments, 
but  a  strictly  moral,  and  valuable  member  of 
the  community  ;  yet,  we  must  not  overlook 
error — for  he  himself  observes,  these  "  hints, 
or  way-marks,"  are  M  not  so  much  to  direct  in 
the  right  way,  as  to  point  out  diverging  paths." 
But  to  me  it  has  appeared  necessary,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  diverging  paths  the  inquiring 
mind  should  be  rightly  directed. 

I  will  now  quote  what  seems  to  me  most  ob- 
jectionable. 

"  I  passed  through  a  painful  ordeal  in  early 
manhood,  wrestling  for  the  blessing  without  suc- 
cess." From  this,  and  some  other  expressions 
in  regard  to  his  religious  experience,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  he  stopped  short  of  the  standard 
of  truth,  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  many  who  were  and  are  as  shining 
lights,  and  way-marks,  in  their  day.  This 
"  blessing "  the  patriarch  Jacob  wrestled  for, 
and  was  signally  crowned  with  success.  a  I  said 
not  unto  the  seed  of  Jacob,  seek  ye  my  face  in 
vain."  "  They  who  seek  me  early  shall  find 
me,"  and  "  He  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  off."  Truly  there  are  many  great, 
and  precious  promises  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  take  the  Lord  for  their  portion.  These  have 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  that 
which  is  to  come. 

I  greatly  desire  that  we  may  leave  no  stum- 
bling blocks  in  the  way  of  those  who  come  after 
us;  rather,  let  the  fruit  of  our  experience,  like 
the  grapes  from  the  "  brook  of  Eschol,"  be  an 
incentive  to  press  forward,  and  in  Joshua's  and 
Caleb's  spirit,  encourage  to  gird  on  the  spirit- 
ual armor,  in  the  assurance  of  faith,  that,  with 
an  invincible  helper,  4 1  we  shall  be  able"  to 
subdue  ,  our  soul's  enemies.  R.  H. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  2d  mo.  10th,  1864. 


COSTUME. 

In  the  year  1523,  Luther  laid  aside  the 
monk's  costume,  and  thenceforth  dressed  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  world.  He  chose 
black  clothes,  and  consequently  that  color 
has  become  the  fashion  of  the  clergy.  His 
reason  for  choosing  this  color  was  this :  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  took  an  interest  in  him,  and 
now  and  then  sent  him  a  piece  of  black  cloth, 
being  at  that  time  the  court  fashion,  and  be- 
cause Luther  preferred  it;  so  his  scholars 
thought  it  would  become  them  to  wear  the 
same  color  as,  their  master.  From  that  time 
black  has  been  the  color  most  worn  by  the 
clergy. 

The  clergy  are  now  generally  distinguished 
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from  others  by  the  white  cravat,  though  many 
of  them  are  laying  it  aside.  This  distinction 
was  unknown  fifty  years  ago,  when  all  gentle- 
men, especially  the  young,  except  mariners, 
wore  white  cravats.  A  black  necktie  or  cravat 
was  the  badge  of  the  seafaring  men.  When 
the  fashion  of  wearing  white  cravats  changed, 
the  clergy  did  not  take  pains  to  change  with 
it,  but  kept  on,  in  the  old  way,  as  some  few 
steadfast  laymen  have  also  done. 

The  peculiar  dress  of  the  Quakers,  or  Friends, 
originated  in  the  same  way.  The  founders  of 
the  sect  neither  invented  nor  prescribed  a  cos- 
tume as  a  badge  of  membership,  as  some  sup- 
pose. The  broad  brimmed  hat,  the  drab  color- 
ed cloth,  and  the  single-breasted  and  straight- 
collared  coat  were  then  generally  worn  in  Eng- 
land by  the  sober  citizens  of  the  middle  class 
in  the  country.  Fashions  soon  changed,  and 
have  been  changing  ever  since,  while  Quakers 
have  simply  kept  on,  in  the  old  way.  The 
court  dress,  too,  in  respect  to  the  cut  of  the 
coat,  has,  like  the  Quaker's,  remained  the  same. 
Hence,  also,  the  straight  collar  is  still  worn  in 
the  naval  and  military  service  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  by  the  police  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Quaker,  court,  naval,  and 
military  steadfastness  have  alike  withstood  the 
change. — Ex.  Paper. 
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powers,)  having,  it  may  be,  even  the  five  talent 
but,  if  he  should  rest  here,  depending  up< 
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Notice  to  City  Subscribers. — The  new 
post-office  law  requires,  that  a  two  cent  stamp  be 
placed  on  each  paper  sent  by  mail  within  the 
city  limits. 

In  such  cases,  the  expense  thus  incurred  will 
be  charged  in  addition  to  the  usual  subscription 
price.  Those  who  would  avoid  this  expense, 
can  have  their  paper  left  by  our  carrier  at  any 
place  which  they  may  designate  within  his 
limits. 


Friends'  Social  Lyceum. — The  attendance 
on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  ult.  was  unusually 
large.  Many  interesting  remarks  were  made 
by  several  members,  on  the  subject  introduced 
to  our  notice,  by  the  lecture  of  the  evening, 
which  brought  prominently  into  view  the  im- 
portance of  cultivating  our  mental  powers. 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  lecture  was, 
that  the  power  of  man  for  usefulness,  depends 
less  upon  the  force  of  his  native  abilities,  than 
upon  his  cultivation  of  them.  As,  for  instance,  a 
man  may  be  naturally  gifted  with  strong  mental 


what,  he 


to 


has  thus 
them, 


improve  v  .  ^, 
among  his  fellows 


received,  making  no  effi 
his  power  for  usefulne 
may  fall  very  far  short 
that  possessed  by  one,  who,  though  much  k 
highly  gifted  by  nature,  has  endeavored  to  trai 
the  one  talent,  and  fit  it  for  action.  In  corrol 
oration  of  what  was  said,  touching  this  poii 
several  self-made  men  were  instanced. 

Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  importance 
cultivating  in  children  a  habit  of  close  observs 
tion,  a  concentration  of  thought,  and  the  powc 
of  expressing  their  thoughts.     We  were  tol 
that  the  power  of  one  mind  over  another,  cor 
sisted  not  only  in  the  amount  of  mental  powe 
possessed,  but  also  in  the  ability  to  give  it  ex 
pression. 

Many  interesting  questions  were  propoundet  $, 
for  answer  next  week  and  those  offered  las 
week  were  interestingly  debated. 


Do: 
mi- 
lls: 

IT.-:- 


In  the  50th  number  of  the  present  volume 
we  published  the  memorial  of  the  Eepresenta 
tive  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  th* 
subject  of  Military  Requisitions. 

The  delegation  of  Friends  who  presented  the 
memorial  had  a  satisfactory  interview  with  the 
President,  in  which  it  is  understood  he  ex- 
pressed the  desire  that  the  law  should  be  so 
modified  as  to  meet  the  conscientious  feelings 
of  Friends  and  other  non-conbatants. 

Since  that  time  the  Enrolment  Bill  has  pass- 
ed both  houses  of  Congress,  and  having  been 
signed  by  the  President,  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land. 

The  following  provision,  introduced  by  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  Senate,  was  intended 
to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  conscien- 
tiously engage  in  military  services. 

"  Members  of  religious  denominations,  who 
shall,  by  oath  or  affirmation,  declare  that  they 
are  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  bearing  of 
arms,  and  who  are  prohibited  from  doiDg  so  by 
the  rules  and  articles  of  faith  and  practice  of 
such  religious  denomination,  shall,  when  draft- 
ed into  the  military  service,  be  considered  non- 
combatants,  and  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  duty  in  the  hospitals,  or  to  the 
care  of  freedmen,  or  shall  pay  the  sum  of  three, 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  applied  (o  the  benefit  of 
the  sick  and  wounded   soldiers.  Provided, 
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'hat  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
:;  ape  f  this  section  unless  his  declaration  of  consci- 
:  eft  ntious  scruples  against  bearing  arms  shall  be 
□pported  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  his  de- 
iortment  hjis  been  uniformly  consistent  with 
uch  declaration." 
This  provision  in  the  law  does  not  fully  meet 
/  m,he  conscientious  convictions  of  many  of  those 
Ahoni  it  was  intended  to  relieve, — but  the 
0  :indness  and  consideration  extended  to  Friends 
>y  the  officers  of  the  Government,  and  many 
-:c30 prominent  members  of  Congress,  and  the  de- 
sire to  meet  their  views  in  this  respect,  should 
T  fall  forth  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 

rere  wlfnembers  of  the  Society. 

  .  

Died,  on  5th  day,  the  29th  of  10th  month,  1863, 
fc,t  the  residence  of  his  parents,  in  Fulton  township, 
:  it  ex  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  of  pneumonia,  Lewis  Smed- 
cby,  son  of  Joel  and  Martha  Smedley,  aged  23  years. 

-,  on  5th  day  evening,  the  5th  of  11th  month, 
1863,  of  typhoid  fever,  Martha,  wife  of  Joel  Smed- 
ey,  aged  58  years,  of  Fulton  township,  Lancaster 
:ounty. 

on  7th  day  morning,  the  26th  of  12th  month, 
63,  of  typhoid  fever,  at  the  residence  of  Joel 
Smedley,  in  Fulton  township,  Lancaster  county, 
Ann  Wildman,  aged  56  years,  late  of  Attleboro', 
JjBucks  county.    Her  remains  were  removed  to  the 
^residence  of  Joshua  K.  Wildman,  Bensalem  town- 
°|ship,  Bucks  county,  and  were  interred  in  Friends' 
Mjburying-ground  at  Byberry  on  4th  day,  the  30th  of 
12th  month.    The  subject  of  this  last  notice  had 
left  her  home  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  her  sister, 
Martha  Smedley,  and  family,  when  she  was  taken 
with  the  same  disease,  which  in  nine  weeks  termi- 
nated in  death. 

 ,  on  the  3d  of  1st  month,  1864,  Elizabeth 

Eastburn,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age,  relict  of  the 
late  David  Eastburn;  for  many  years  an  elder  of 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  12th  of  2d  month,  1864,  at  Harrison, 

West  Chester  county,  N.  Y.,  of  consumption,  Edward 
M.  Tilton,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age,  son  of  Mellis 
S.  and  Rachel  C.  Tilton. 

 -,  at  his  residence,  at  Conshohocken,  Penna., 

on  the  14th  of  2d  month,  1864,  Charles  Jones,  in 
his  52d  year.  He  was  a  member  of  Gwynned  Monthly 
Meeting.  The  deceased  was  a  kind  son,  and  an 
affectionate  husband  and  father.  He  possessed  a 
heart  that  was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  poor  and 
needy ;  and  many  of  his  benevolent  acts  will  long 
be  remembered. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  23d  of  2d  month,  1864,  Clin- 
ton Gillingham,  in  his  40tb  year;  a  member  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 
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A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Library  Association  op  Friends,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  be  held  in  the  Library  Room,  on 
Fourth-day  evening  next,  the  9th  inst.,  at  eight 
o'clock.  "  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


Wanted. — A  young  man  to  teach  a  Colored  School 
in  thiscity :  salary  $625.    Address  Dillwyn  Parri^h, 
t of  I  800  Arch  Street,  or  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Franklin 
^    and  Willow  Street. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Re- 
lief of  the  Suffering  Poor,  (with  fuel,)  will  be  held 
this  (7th  day)  evening,  at  1%  o'clock,  at  Race  St. 
Meeting  House.. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  pro- 
moting subscriptions  to  Friends'  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  held  on  6th  day  morning,  11th  inst., 
at  11  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
Please  correct  a  typographical  error  which  occur- 
red in  last  number.  Susan  H.  Clark,  (and  not  Black, 
as  there  spelled,)  was  tbe  writer  of  one  of  the  letters 
quoted  from,  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  Freed- 
men  near  Fortress  Monroe.  The  box  of  clothing 
has  been  received,  and  of  which  something  more 
may  be  said  in  the  future.  J.  m.  e. 

The  following  amount  has  been  received  "by 
"  The  Women's  Association  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Freedmen,"  from  Friends  in 
the  country,  since  2d  month,  18th. 

Friends  of  Millville  Columbia  County, 

Pennsylvania,     -  -       -  $24.00 

Friends  of  Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Harford  Co.,  Maryland,       -  55.00 

A.  L.  H.,  London  Grove,       -       -  10.00 

Friends  and  others  of  Radnor  Prepara- 
tive Meeting,      ....  63.00 

Friends  and  others  of  Mullica  Hill  and 

Upper  Greenwich,  -  32.00 
Subscriptions  in  money  should  be  sent  to 

the  Treasurer,  Margaret  A.  Griscom,  1028 

Arch  Street. 

Donations  in  Goods  to  Alfred  H.  Love, 

212  Chestnut  Street. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

Harriet  E.  Stockly,  Cor.  Sec,  1017  Cherry 

Street. 

2nd  month  25th,  1864. 


The  Treasurer  of  "  Friends'  Association  for 
the  aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen"  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  the  following  sums 
from  1st  month  18th,  to  this  date  : 

Collections  made  in  the  City,     -  $2924.00 

Subscriptions  by  Friends  of  Trenton, 

New  Jersey,       -       -       -       -  80.00 

Proceeds  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  -       -       -       -  55.90 

Contributed  by  a  Friend  of  Middle- 
town,  Del.,        -  40.00 

Contributed  by  a  Friend  of  Lancaster 

Co.,  Pa.,   20,00 

Contributed  by  Members  of  Middle- 
town  Monthly  Meeting,       -       -  108.00 

Contributed  by  Members  of  Kennett 

Monthly  Meeting,       -       -       -  60.00 
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Contributed  by  Members  of  London 

Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  - 
Contributed  by  Members  of  Camden 

Monthly  Meeting,  Del, 
Contributed  by  Members  of  West 

Chester  Preparative  Meeting, 
Contributed   by  Members  of  Bart 

Preparative  Meeting,  - 


234.25 
60.00 
50.00 
36.00 


Total, 


M.  Saunders. 


Philadelphia,  2d  month  23d,  1864. 


$3,668.15 
Treasurer. 


ELOWERS  &C. 
BY  B.  JS.  RAND. 

'Neath  cloistered   boughs  each  floral  bell  that 

swingeth, 

And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air, 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ringeth 
A  call  to  prayer. 
Thus  sung  Horace  Smith,  in  years  gone  by, 
in  one  of  the  sweetest  floral  poems  which  the 
English    language    has   produced, — a  verse 
which  speaks  to  the  heart,  where  its  measured 
cadences  flow  in  sympathy  with  the  uprising 
love  of  Nature  which  springs  unbidden,  and 
sends  forth  its  music  to  gladden  many  a  rugged 
path  of  life. 

The  love  of  flowers  is  universal ;  it  is  an  old 
melody,  which,  first  attuned,  in  earliest  time, 
in  the  golden  age  of  legendary  lore,  has  come 
down  to  us,  growing  more  mellow  and  sweeter 
as  it  chimed  through  the  centuries,  and  now, 
as  then,  echoed,  with  a  music  akin  to  that  of 
heaven,  in  the  human  heart. 

And  this  floral  music  has  not  been  without 
its  deep  and  lasting  influence:  little  may  we 
know  of  the  countless  paths  of  life  which  it 
has  made  brighter,  and  which  have,  long  ages 
since,  ended  beneath  a  grassy,  flower  sprinkled 
grave ;  but  we  see  it  breathing  over  us  from 
the  acanthus  leaves  of  the  Corinthian  capital, 
sounding  from  the  silence  of  mediseval  marble, 
and  echoing,  again  and  again,  in  the  rich 
strains  of  deathless  poesy.  It  is  one  of  the 
links  binding  the  present  to  the  past,  joining 
us  in  sympathy  with  those  who  lived  long  ago ; 
and  while  we  gather  the  rose,  the  lily,  or  the 
violet,  we  but  renew  a  pledge  with  the  olden 
time,  and  our  hearts  beat  in  sympathy  with 
the  universal  heart-beat  of  the  human  race 
for  centuries. 

There  is  a  secret  influence  arising  from  these 
bright  gems  of  nature,  which  imperceptibly 
makes  one  holier  and  purer. 

And  for  this  let  the  love  of  flowers  be  en 
couraged.  Develop  it  in  the  mind  of  a  child 
Let  him  grow  up  surrounded  by  flowers,  and 
be  assured  that,  in  the  garden  of  the  heart, 
the  blossoms  will  unfold,  and  golden  fruit  ri- 
pen in  after  years. 

We  have  said  that  the  love  of  flowers  is  uni- 


versal :  we  see  them  alike  in  the  dwellings  o 
the  rich  and  the  poor ;  in  the  workman's  shop 
in  the  window  of  the  busy  factory,  peeping 
into  the  poor  man's  window,  and  trellised  rounc 
the  abode  of  the  rich. 

Yet  with  all  this  love  for  flowers,  there  ii 
very  little  knowledge  of  culture. 

A  plant  is  a  living  being;  it  drinks  and 
breathes;  it  is  sensitive  as  the  most  delicate 
constitution  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  ex 
tremes  of  cold  and  heat;  its  tissues  are  as  deliJ 
cate  as  any  in  nature;  it  has  wants,  which 
must  be  attended  to  as  they  arise,  and  neglect 
is  sure  to  result  in  disease  or  death.  There 
are  two  extremes  in  plant  culture,  as  usually 
pursued :  the  plants  are  either  starved  to  death 
or  overfed ;  the  result  is  the  same,  whether 
caused  by  neglect  or  kindness. 

We  have  often  heard  wonder  expressed  at 
the  beauty  of  some  plant  grown  in  the  poor 
man's  parlor — a  beauty  which  those  of  his 
wealthy  neighbor  do  not  attain.  The  reason  is 
simple :  in  the  one  case,  the  wants  are  well  pro- 
vided for ;  in  the  other,  they  are  neglected  or 
oversupplied. 

A  plant,  or  a  stand  of  flowers,  is  a  constant 
source  of  pleasure  in  a  room  ;  it  is  a  spring  of 
sunshine,  and  its  silent  influence  makes  all  the 
household  more  cheerful  and  better. 

We  would  have  flowers  in  every  house,  for 
their  sunny  light,  for  their  cheerful  teaching, 
for  their  insensibly  ennobling  influence. 

"  But  they  are  so  much  trouble  !  "  exciaims 
one.  Granted,  dear  madam.  But  has  your 
experience  thus  far  in  life  failed  to  teach  you 
that  all  the  good  things  of  God  come  but  from 
our  own  exertions  ?  Are  they  not  the  dearer 
to  us  because  we  have  labored  to  bring  them 
home  ? 

"  But  flowers  in  a  room  are  so  unhealthy  V 
exclaims  the  nervously  sensitive. 

By  no  means.  "  Do  they  not  exhale  poison- 
ous gases  ?  "  But  slightly ;  and  never  can  the 
few  plants  you  would  have  produce  enough  to 
be  hurtful. 

The  smallest  lamp  burning  in  your  bed-room 
will  poison  the  air  by  abstracting  its  oxygen, 
more  than  a  whole  bay  window  fall  of  plants. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  considerations 
which  should  not  be  overlooked — the  effect  of 
powerful  perfumes  from  flowers,  which,  being, 
in  some  cases,  such  as  tuberoses,  many  orchids, 
&c,  given  off  very  powerfully  by  night,  may 
cause  headache  by  impregnating  the  air ;  and 
the  dampness,  which  is  exhaled  from  plants  in 
pots. 

What,  however,  can  be  easier  than  the  rem- 
edy, in  the  former  case  ?  Simply  remove  the 
blooming  plants  from  the  room  at  night. 

And  in  the  latter,  the  dampness  will  hardly 
be  perceptible  from  any  number  of  pots  one 
would  be  likely  to  have  in  a  single  room. 
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We  have  said  that  plants  breathed  and 
drank ;  and  so,  as  living  beings,  they  have 
many  different  modifications  of  the  same  or 
ganizatiou.  What  is  nourishment  and  life  to 
some  is  poison  and  death  to  others.  Who  has 
not  been  seized,  when  entering  some  well 
stocked  green -house,  with  the  desire  to  carry 
home  some  of  the  floral  treasures  ?  and  who 
has  not  been  perplexed  what  to  choose  ? 

And  with  reason :  some  plants  will  flourish 
with  window  culture;  others  droop  and  die. 
Our  subject,  again :  it  is  to  tell  you  what  to 
choose  that  we  have  taken  our  pen. 

Your  neighbor,  the  florist,  grows  tuberoses 
to  perfection  ;  yours  are  profuse  in  leaves,  but 
never  bloom  :  We  will  tell  you  the  secret  of 
culture. 

He  has  violets  all  winter,  and  you  sigh  for  a 
green  house  :  it  is  not  necessary;  he  does  not 
grow  his  violets  in  the  green-house ;  you  may 
have  them,  as  well  as  he. 

And  once  again  :  admire  as  we  will  and  must 
the  exotic  beauties  of  our  gardens  and  green- 
houses, there  are  floral  treasures  few  have 
dreamed  of. 

'  The  road  sides,  the  Selds,  the  meadows,  the 
river  side,  the  woods,  are  teeming  with  them 
—delicate  flowers,  graceful  grasses,  filmy  ferns, 
radiant  lichens,  and  lovely  mosses. 

Have  you  never  gathered  these  ?  Then  let 
us  take  you  by  the  hand  on  some  sunny  day  in 
early  June,  and  lead  you  with  us.  Sit  with  us 
on  the  lap  of  Nature,  and  cull  her  precious  but 
ever-renewed  store,  and  you  will  find  a  new 
and  unimagined  pleasure,  a  joy  as  free  as  God's 
own  sun  and  air,  the  child  of  sunlight  and 
vernal  breezes. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  the  difference  in 
meaning  between  the  two  verbs,  to  live  and  to 
exist  ?  Did  you  ever  think  how  few  people 
live,  compared  with  those  who  exist?  Did 
you  ever  think  there  may  be  a  blindness  far 
worse  than  loss  of  vision—a  blindness  of  the 
spirit's  eye  to  the  beauty  which  the  hand  of  a 
bountiful  Creator  has  so  lavishly  spread  around 
us  ?  And  again ;  for  this  I  write  to  tell  you  of 
that  beauty,  to  open  the  eye  to  it ;  not  to  tell 
you  where  to  find  it,  for  it  is  everywhere  on 
this  broad  earth  :  but,  by  pointing  out  its  most 
striking  features,  to  gradually  lead  you  to  see 
it  all  around. 

And  from  this  'contemplation  of  Nature's 
beauty  there  is  but  the  uplifting  of  the  eye  to 
the  footstool  of  the.  Creator. 

As  we  began,  so  let  us  end,  in  the  soulful 
poem, — 


(For  Friends'  Intelligencer.) 
THOUGHTS  IN  FRIENDS'  MEETING. 

We're  gathered  in  the  "  house  of  prayer,"  both 

hoary  age  and  youth, 
Come,  it  is  said,  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 

truth ; 

Yes,  gathered  here,  how  many  forms  with  hearts 

shut  out  from  view, 
Perhaps  'tis  well,  we  cannot  tell,  the  false  ones  from 

the  true. 

And  why  should  I  desire  to  know,  or  why  desire 

to  see  ? 

Could  I  but  feel  my  own  was  right,  it  were  enough 
for  me, 

Then  give  me  strength,  for  I  am  weak,  and  give  me 

perfect  sight  ; 
Yea,  give  me  wisdom,  Gracious  One,  to  choose  my 

ways  aright. 

But  there  are  those  with  us  to-day,  come  up  to  sac- 
rifice, 

And  prayers  and  praises  from  their  souls,  like  morn- 
ing incense  rise  ; 

We  love  to  meet  those  saintly  ones,*  though  each 
may  bear  a  cross, 

For  surely  the  Refiner's  fire  hath  made  them  free 
from  dross. 


"  Were  I  in  churchless  solitudes  remaining, 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines, 
My  soul  would  find,  in  flowers  of  God's  ordaining, 
Priests,  sermons,  shrines." 

Glen  Ridge,  April,  1863. 


Solemn  and  voiceless,  calm  and  still,  and  clothed  in 

robes  of  faith, 
They  wait  to  know  the  Master's  will,  and  what  the 
Spirit  saith, 

And  they  are  blessed — dear  pilgrim  band — trav'ling 

the  narrow  way, 
For  every  night  of  trial  passed,  brings  nearer  end- 
less day. 

And  here  are  some,  bound  by  the  dear  traditions  of 
their  youth, 

So  firmly  bound  they  scarce  can  grasp  a  single  ray 
of  truth  ; 

0  could  they  let  the  vision  in,  when  Jesus  passeth 
by- 

0  could  they  hear  like  Samuel — and  answer  "  Here 
ami:' 

And  there  are  others,  who  have  come  to  while  their 
time  away — 

But  do  they  ever  think  of  this — "  the  value  of  a> 
day  1" 

Thoughtless,  and  bright,  and  joyous  ones,  waste  not 

these  precious  hours  ; 
Oh  !  waste  them  not  in  fancies  vain,  to-morrow  is 
not  ours. 

And  here  are  others,  just  awaked  from  danger's 

dream  of  ease, 
And  from  their  sinking  ship  have  cried  to  Him  who 

•  rules  the  waves  ; 
Oh !  it  is  well  that  they  are  here — met  in  the  Sav- 
iour's name — 
For  He  hath  promised  He  would  be  e'en  in  the 

midst  of  them. 
And  others  sit  with  us  to-day,  whose  conflicts  are 
severe, 

They  strive  to  keep  the  narrow  path,  yet  mammon's 

courts  are  dear  a 
They  love  to  look  toward  Canaan,  and  the  peace 

that  springeth  there, 
But  the  world  doth  almost  blind  them,  with  its 

bright  and  fitful  glare. 
And  they  love  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows,"  of  whom  it 

once  was  said, 
He  had  in  this  luxurious  world,  not  where  to  lay 
His  head  ; 

And  they  love  the  glittering  tempter,  that  Jesus  did 
refuse, 

But  they  cannot  serve   two   masters — Oh  !  let  them 
wisely  choose. 
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And  there  are  those  of  "  Sardis"  here,  who  live  and 
yet  are  dead, 

Awake  ye,  e'er  your  guiding  star  hath  ceased  its 

light  to  shed  ; 
Ye  have  heard  and  have  received  the  truth — let  it 

not  be  in  vain, 
But  be  watchful  unto  strengthening  the  things  that 

yet  remain. 

Behold  the  Laodiceans  too — I  feel  their  presence  here, 
Their  hearts  seem  influenced  by  nought  of  hatred, 
love  or  fear, 

I  cannot  picture  what  they  are,  nor  yet  what  they 

are  not, 

-  Except  that  like  the  church  of  old,  they're  neither 
"  cold  nor  hor." 
A  temple  of  such  deadened  stones,  our  God  will 

never  bless, 

He  loveth  not  such  useless  things,  such  lukewarm 

lifelessness. 

Go  read  ye  what  He  saith  to  such,  though  in  their 

pride  confined, 
"  Ye  know  not  ye  are  miserable,  naked,   poor  and 

blind.", 

And  go  and  heed  the  counsel  that  he  gave  the  church 
of  old  ; 

Yea,  go  and  buy  white  linen,  and  the  tried,  refined 
gold  ; 

Anoint  3-0 ur  eyes  with  eye- salve,  e're  the  day  be  too 
far  spent, 

Be  chastened,  for  he  loveth  you — be  zealous  and 
repent. 

And  others  still  are  here  to-day,  to  seek  some  blot 
or  blame, 

Yes,  they  are  watching  at  the  feast  to  put  the  guests 
to  shame  ; 

But  do  they  know  or  do  they  heed,  that  while  they 

wait  for  harm, 
The  "  Ruler  of  the  Feast"  is  here,  and  hath  made 

bare  His  arm ! 
Then  turn  ye  hence,  ye  busy  ones,  nor  seek  occasion 

here, 

But  rather  seek  to  know  yourselves,  and  make  your 
titles  clear  ; 

For  heard  ye  not  how  God  hath  made  and  formed 

us,  one  and  ail, 
That  for  ourselves  and  unto  Him,  we  each  must 

stand  or  fall? 
And  you— ye  chosen  people— ye  followers  of  the 

Lamb, 

Come  out  from  all  pollutions,  while  yet  ye  have  a 

name  ; 

Your  works,  and  faith,  and  patience,  have  kept  you 
in  the  light, 

Let  not  that  woman  Jezabel,  seduce  you  from  the 
right. 

Lo!  she  hath  done  much  evil,  and  continues  still  to  do, 
She  hath  known  the  depths  of  Satan,  and  would 

show  his  works  to  you; 
But  heed  ye  not  her  sophistry,  nor  hearken  to  her 

word, 

And  her  voice  amongst  the  children— Oh  !  let  it  not 

#      be  heard, 
Father!  we  are  all  here  to  day,  Thou  seest  every 
one, 

Thou  knovvest  who  has  called  on  Thee,  and  who  de- 
nied Thy  Son  ; 

Break  dowu  the  strong  and  bolted  doors,  and  enter 
Thou  each  heart, 

That  Thou  may  teach  us  what  we  are,  and  show  us 
what  Thou  art.  a 

Our  pride,  our  wills,  ourselves  are  strong,  help  us  to 
put  them  down, 

Help  us  to  stand  erect,  and  gird  the  pilgrim's 
armor  on, 


For  Thou  alone  can  give  us  strength,  and  teach  on 

hearts  to  know, 
That  when  Thou  speaks  Thy  will  to  us,  it  must  b 

ever  so. 

Yea,  let  thy  presence  rest  with  us,  directing  all  ou 

way?, 

That  all  may  seek  the  house  henceforth,  wi'.h  hum 

ble  prayer  and  praise, 
Grant  that  in  place  of  lifeless   form,  malice  01 

vanity, 

We  come  together  in  the  life  of  love  aod  unity. 

A.  h.  o. 


V 

tic7 
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LOSING  THE  HAPPY   OUT  OP  THE  HEART. 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

A  mother  being  about  going  from  home  on  a 
visit,  told  her  little  boy  and.  girl  not  to  go 
through  a  gate  at  the  bottom  of  their  garden, 
which  opened  into  a  woods.  The  children  were 
very  happy  within  the  prescribed  limits  for  a 
long  time  after  their  mother  had  gone,  but  at 
last  in  their  play,  having  reached  the  gate 
through  which  they  were  not  to  pass,  the  little 
boy  began  to  feel  an  earnest  desire  to  go  into 
the  woods.  He  persuaded  his  sister  to  follow 
him,  and  through  the  gate  they  went.  Nothing 
appeared  to  disturb  them,  aud  after  some  ram- 
bling and  playing  about,  they  returned,  having 
concluded  not  to  tell  their  mother  where  they 
had  been,  unless  she  asked  them;  she  had  not 
expected  them  to  disobey  her,  and  never  thought 
of  enquiring  whether  they  had  been  obedient, 
as  dutiful  children  would  have  been.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  little  boy  did  not  feel  com- 
fortable. He  knew  he  had  done  wrong,  and 
notwithstanding  he  was  continually  reasoning 
to  himself  against  the  propriety  of  the  command 
his  mother  had  given  him,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  unhappy. 

When  seventh-day  night  came,  and  the  little 
boy  had  been  washed  for  bed,  he  and  his  mother 
commenced  to  have  a  nice  talk,  as  they  usually 
had  at  that  time.  James,  for  that  was  his  name, 
could  not  keep  his  sad  secret  any  longer  from 
his  kind  mother,  so  he  told  her  what  he  and  his 
sister  had  done  ;  and  then  in  some  sort  to  show 
her  that  her  command  was  needless,  he  said 
that  nothing  had  happened  t<a  them — they  did 
not  fall  into  the  water,  did  not  get  their  clothes 
wet,  and  that  no  bears  had  come  to  eat  them 
up.  The  mother  let  him  know  that  something 
.did  befall  them,  and  that  they  had  lost  some- 
thing, and  urged  her  little  boy  to  think  what  it 
could  be.  Perhaps  she  meant  they  had  lost 
the  habit  of  obedience,  and  would  be  easily  led 
to  do  wrong  again  ;  or  perhaps  she  meant  they 
had  lost  her  confidence.  The  little  boy  could 
not  think  for  a  long  time,  of  anything  he  had 
lost.  He  knew  that  he  had  his  ball  safe,  that 
his  knife  was  in  his  pocket,  and  that  his  slate- 
pencil  was  at  hand  when  he  wished  to  us  it. 

I But  as  he  continued  to  think,  he  remembered 
how  uneasy  and  uncomfortable  he  had  been  all 
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:he  week,  and  at  last  in  a  low  sorrowful  voice 
DPbesaid,  "  Mother!  I  did  lose  something  in  the 
^oods.— I  did.     Host  the  happy  out  of  my 
heart:' 

:  w  Such  was  truly  the  case;  such  is  always  the 
case  when  we  knowingly  violate  the  commands 
and  wishes  of  those  who  have  the  right  to  di- 
rect and  control  our  actions.  Such  is  the  result 
to  us,  whenever  we  disobey  our  Heavenly 
Father's  commandments.  We  lose  the  happy 
out  of  our  hearts,  the  moment  we  break  through 
any  of  the  limits  which  he  has  assigned  us. 
We  may  be  very  merry  with  our  friends,  whilst 
we  are  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Truth,  in  our 
language,  in  our  demeanour,  in  our  following 
the  foolish  fashions,  in  our  participation  in  the 
parties  and  vain  amusements  of  the  world,  but 
there  is  secret  uneasiness  with  it  all.  The  mer- 
riment is  not  comfort, — the  boisterous  mirth  is 
not  joy  Whatever  we  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
at  we  have  lost  the  happy  out  of  our  hearts. — Phil. 
Friend. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 
EMANCIPATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

It  seems  that  the  question  of  Emancipation 
is  not  our  own  alone,  but  that  of  the  world.  In 
Russia  it  comes  up  under  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom. In  India,  of  caste;  in  Turkey,  of  the 
freeing  of  races  that  for  twelve  hundred  years 
have  been  tributary  to  the  Mohammedans.  In 
China,  the  abolition  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  is 
the  question;  and  in  this  country,  of  Negro 
slavery.  The  question  naturally  arises,  how  it 
happens  that  so  many  of  these  discussions  oc- 
cur at  once  ?  No  doubt  all  such  agitations 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  excited  state  of 
the  political  atmosphere.  But  beyond  that,  the 
rapid  increase  of  human  knowledge  hurries  on 
the  progress  of  events,  so  that  what  it  would 
have  taken  centuries  to  effect  in  former  times, 
will  now  be  crowded  much  more  densely  into 
the  pages  of  history. 


The  revolutions  of  ages 


are  now,  through  newspapers  and  the  press, 
wrought  out  in, fifty  years,  and  vibrate  through 
the  globe. 

The  workings  of  the  emancipation  in  Russia 
have  now  begun  to  show  themselves  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  An  English  clergyman  has 
spent  five  years  in  Russia  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  effect  of  the  change,  and  if  his 
report  is  to  be  credited,  the  success  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander's  scheme  has  been  complete. 
Rev.  J.  Long  was  allowed,  it  seems,  according 
to  the  Independent,  to  travel  freely  and  mix 
with  the  people  of  all  classes,  even  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  scheme,  and  he  says  all  the 
fears  of  statesmen  have  so  far  been  disappoint- 
ed. There  have  been  no  outbreaks,  or  disor- 
ders, or  riots  of  any  kind,  although  twenty- 
three  millions  of  serfs  have  been  made  free 
men.    There  has  been  no  decline  of  industry, 


but,  on  the  contrary,  an  increasing  desire  to 
earn  money  to  buy  land.  The  price  of  land  is 
rising,  and  more  houses  are  being  built  now  in 
one  year  than  formerly  in  six.  The  appraised 
value  of  the  country  has  been  increased  beyond 
all  computation.  The  new  wants  of  the  people 
give  a  great  impulse  to  trade.  Educational 
and  religious  improvements  are  equally  rapid. 
Eight  thousand  school-houses  have  sprung  into 
existence.  Municipal  institutipns  have  already 
grown  up,  and  the  official  journal  of  St.  Peters- 
burg contains  now  an  imperial  ukase  for  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  provincial  and  dis- 
trict representation  in  what  must  be  considered 
the  germs  of  a  parliament.  In  the  view  now 
of  all  intelligent  Russians,  their  emancipation 
scheme  has  proved  a  great  success,  though  car- 
ried through  by  the  firmness  of  one  man  alone 
against  many  obstacles. 

LABOR  AND  CONTENTMENT. 

The  appended  letter  contains  some  most  sen- 
sible remarks  and  not  a  little  sound  philosophy. 
We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  dis- 
contented individuals  who  are  forever  seeking 
to  disturb  the  harmony  which  should  exist 
between  the  workman  and  his  employer.  We 
find  the  letter  in  a  Boston  paper  : — 

"lam  a  mechanic — I  work  the  raw  to  the 
fabric,  from  coarse  to  fine.  My  wages  are  two 
dollars  per  day  by  the  year.  Sick  days  and 
legal  holidays  are  the  only  ones  I  lose.  I  live 
well  and  manage  to  have  something  to  show  at 
the  end  of  the  year — say  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  It  is  "insignificant  compared  with 
the  large  sums  your  columns  make  mention  of 
as  the  yearly  gain  of  the  trading  classes.  I  am 
aware  of  it  and,  what  is  fortunate,  it  fails  to 
disturb  me  in  the  least,  for  I  remember  that 
healthy  thrift  is  like  a  tree — at  first  only  the 
twig,  then  the  trunk,  followed  by  branches, 
and  not  too  hurriedly  either,  lest  the  toughened 
process  be  overleaped;  the  firm,  solid,  capa- 
cious tree  is  matured.  The  lesson  is,  that  real 
growth  comes  from  below  and  works  up.  Gold 
in  the  beginning  and  fine  gold  later  in  the  day. 
Industry  and  day  wages  have  laws — I  know  it. 
To  my  next  year's  earnings,  I  unite  my  last 
year's  savings — and  with  the  same  expenditure 
of  effort  my  gains  enlarge. 

"  So  saith  the  law  of  thrift.  I  don't  live 
meanly,  I  assure  you.  Good  food  is  my  victuals, 
and  liquor  isn't  my  drink.  The  tobacco  market 
I  never  seek.  I  go  to  church  all  day  Sun- 
days and  am  none  the  worse  for  it;  and  pay 
my  pew-rent.  I  have  time,  there,  among  other 
privileges,  to  see  who  goes,  and  think  of 
those  who  stay  away,  and  calculate  a  little 
about  them,  too.  Conclusion — that  those  who 
attend  pay  the  smallest  pew  tax  and  get  the 
least  harm  into  the  bargain.  Another  item  is 
worth  knowing  in  these  fast  days,  namely,  not 
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to  indulge  in  likings  for  all  the  '  dazzles'  which 
art  and  cunning  invent  and  fling  temptingly 
before  every  dollar  that  is  earned.    To  go  with 
out  this,  and  go  without  that,  may  cross 
little,  hut  it  has  in  it  virtue,  force,  to  sweeten 
later  periods  ;  it  isn't  neither  a  self-acting  one 
it  comes  iike  its  sister  virtues,  by  acquirement 
only — it  is  an  accomplishment.    Thus  reason 
ing,  I  am  content  to  work  well  at  day  wages 
— not  disturbed  to  repeat  that  A  or  B  makes 
yearly  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for 
besides  the  luxury  of  toil,  there  is  luxury  of 
thought,  that  growth  comes  from  labor,  while 
waste  wears  away  at  the  top.    Primarily,  day 
wages  and  growth ;  secondarily,  ease  and  de- 
cay."—  Scientific  American. 


INFLUENCE    OP  FOOD  UPON  THE  INTELLECT 

Very  few  well-informed  persons  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  nature  of  the  food  taken  by  man 
has  an  influence  upon  his  brain  or  mental 
power.    It  is  unquestionable  that  certain  kinds 
of  food  are  injurious  to  beasts,  and  produce  or 
tend  to  induce  disease )  and  this  peculiarity 
has  a  proportionate  evil  effect  upon  the  animal 
part  of  man.    Other  matter  taken  into  the 
system  for  refreshment  or   luxury,  such  as 
drink  or  narcotics,  has  also  some  influence 
upon  the  character  of  those  who  partake  of  it. 
National  traits  and  characteristics   are  thus 
developed,  and  we  see  Germans  and  Hollanders 
heavy,  slow  thinkers,  solid  rather  than  bril 
liant,  and  given  to  sluggishness  rather  than 
bodily  activity.    Cannot  the  cause  of  this  be 
found  in  the  quantity  of  beer,  tobacco,  and 
highly  seasoned  cookery  which  is  consumed  by 
the  people ;  and  may  we  not  trace  some  of  the 
prominent  traits  of  the  French  character  to  the 
quality  of  diet  and  drink  they  subsist  on  ? 
"Whatever  conclusion  we  may  arrive  at  (for  the 
question  is  an  open  one,  and  susceptible  of 
much  discussion),  we  may  not  venture  to  dis- 
pute the  results  of  actual  experiments  on  this 
subject,  made  by  learned  physicians;  some 
account  of  their  researches  we  append  here- 
with : — 

In  the  excellent  work  of  Prof.  Moleschott, 
of  Zurich,  Lehre  der  Nahrungsmittel,  fur  das 
Volky  the  influence  of  diet  on  the  intellect  is 
dwelt  upon  at  great  length.  "It  is  a  well- 
known  fact/'  says  this  philosopher,  "that 
change  of  food  has  transformed  the  wild  cat 
into  the  domestic  fire-side  companion ;  from  a 
carnivorous  animal,  with  short  intestines,  it 
has,  by  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to 
other"  food,  become  transformed  into  another 
'being,  enabled  by  a  long  intestinal  canal  to 
digest  vegetable  food,  which  in  its  natural 
state  it  never  touches.  Food,  therefore,  makes 
the  most  rapacious  and  perfidious  animal  in  the 
world  an  inmate  with  man,  agreeing  with  cL.il- 


dren,  and  rarely,  except  to  a  close  observe) 
revealing  its  former  guileful  character.  Ar 
we,  then,  to  wonder,  that  tribes  of  men  becom« 
ardent,  phlegmatic,  strong  or  feeble,  coura 
geous  or  cowardly,  thoughtful  or  unintelligent 
according  to  the  different  kinds  of  aliment; 
they  take?  If  food  is  transformed,  into  blood 
blood  into  nerve  and  muscle,  bone  and  brain 
must  not  the  ardor  of  the  heart,  the  strength  iffc 
of  the  muscles  the  firmness  of  the  brain,  the  * 
activity  of  the  brain,  be  dependent  upon  the 
constituents  of  food?"    Again,  in  treating  of 


the  diet  of  the  artist  and  literary  man,  the  N*! 
author  states  that  "  a  well-baked  bread  and  lean  m 


meat,  combined  with  young  vegetables  and 
such  roois  as  are  easy  of  digestion  and  contain 
a  considerable  proportion  of  sugar,  form  a 


wholesome  diet  for  thinkers  and  poets ;  a  large 
quantity  of  leguminous  seeds,  heavy  bread, 
rich  gravy,  and  greasy  meat,  create  those  irri- 
table, morose,  and  almost  always  slender  states- 
men, who  have  permitted  gloomy  thoughts  and 
gloomy  imaginations  to  eclipse  all  happier 
views  of  life  in  them,  or  that  they  have  cGme 
to  consider  rods  and  fetters  as  the  most  im- 
portant promoters  and  protectors  of  civiliza- 
tion." 

To  the  Reverend  Professor  Haughton  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin, — a  philosopher  who 
has  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  many  depart- 
ments of  science, — we  are  indebted  for  an  ad- 
mirable physiological  investigation  (published 
in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science)  the  results  of  which  have  estab- 
lished the  curious  fact  that  the  greatest,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say,  the  hardest  thinker  is  the 
greater  eater. 

Professor  Haughton  states  that  men  employ- 
ed in  mere  manual  routine  labor,  require  only 
a  vegetable  diet,  whilst  those  who  are  engaged 
in  pursuits  requiring  the  constant  use  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  must  be  supplied  with  food 
of  a  better  kind — i.  e.,  mixed  animal  and  veg- 
etable aliments. 

These  interesting  experiments  of  Professor 
Haughton  open  up  a  wide  field  of  curious  and 
nteresting  inquiry.  Is  vital  activity  a  mere 
modification  of  chemical  force,  and  is  the  ex- 
planation of  all  the  phenomena  of  living  beings 
to  be  found  in  the  domains  of  chemistry  and 
the  various  physical  sciences  ?  No  doubt  many 
of  the  changes  which  take  place  during  the 
different  stages  in  the  life  of  an  animal  can  be 
clearly  traced  to  the  unmodified  action  of  the 
various  physical  agencies,  but  there  are  others 
which  are  not  so  easily  explained,  and  which 
some  physiologists  refer  to  the  operation  of  a 
force  which  they  regard  as  distinct  from  all 
others,  namely,  the  vital.  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that  this  force,  as  it  is  called, 
never  evidences  its  independent  nature  by  any 
unaided  manifestations  of  a  material  character. 
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:  has  never  been  proved  that  any  portion  of 
latter,  however  small,  has  been  caused  to 
ahange  its  position  in  space  by  the  sole  agency 
f  the  vital  power. 

(To  be  continued.) 

brain,  The  Tongue. — He  that  keepeth  his  tongue 
ii  eepeth  his  soul  from  troubles,  and  not  his  only, 
ib'Ut  others  also.    But  what  a  plague  is  the 
}  !oe  wtgue  of  one  whose  heart  has  no,  or  very  lit- 
-  of  le,  grace.    It  is  an  unruly  member,  full  of 
eadly  poison  set  an  fire  of  hell.  "By  thy  words 
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hou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
halt  be  condemned."  How  should  Christians 
•ractice  this  exhortation !  As  He  who  hath 
ailed  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in 
f  conversation. 

o  much  idle,  unprofitable  talk,  but  neverthe- 
ess  wish  to  be  considered  Christians,  take 
earning  from  these  words :  "  If  any  man 
tmong  you  seem  to  be  religious  and  bridleth 
lot  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth  his  own  heart, 
I  hat  man's  religion  is  vain." 
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NEW  COTTON  FIELDS. 


The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
eived  through  the  State  Department,  from  C. 
B\  Winslow,  Esq.,  United  States  consul  at 
Paita,  Peru,  eleven  specimens  of  cultivated  and 
wild  cotton,  grown  in  the  Chiva  valley.  Some 
of  the  specimens  are  very  fine  and  valuable. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
accompanying  these  specimens,  Mr.  Winslow 
states  that  the  influence  of  the  internal  troubles 
of  this  country  has  extended  to  Peru,  in  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  respects.  The  neces- 
sities created  by  the  almost  total  suspension  of 
supplies  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  have 
stimulated  its  production  in  the  inter-tropical 
regions  of  Peru.  Cotton  was  cultivated  by  the 
ancient  Indian  population  that  flourished  un- 
der the  Incas,  for  their  common  use,  but  was 
wholly  neglected  by  the  Spanish  invaders,  and 
ran  to  waste ;  but  the  climate  and  soil  being 
particularly  adapted  to  its  growth,  it  has  contin- 
ued to  flourish  as  a  wild  plant.  Rich  planta- 
tions have  been-  laid  out  in  the  valley  of  the 
Chiva — a  river  bottom,  averaging  more  than 
two  miles  in  width  and  extending  from  the  bay 
to  the  Andes.  The  cultivation  has  been  very 
successful,  and  a  quantity  of  the  cotton  is 
being  exported  to  England.  The  success  of 
the  initial  experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Gar- 
land and  Duvall  have  encouraged  the  institu- 
tion of  similar  enterprises,  with  Peruvian 
capital,  in  all  the  valleys  that  skirt  the  Andes 
favorable  to  its  cultivation.  The  production 
of  the  staple  in  this  region  is  likely  to  be 
come  important  and  exceedingly  remunerative 
to  those  engaged  in  it.     The  greatest  ob 


stacle  to  be  overcome  in  rendering  it  available 
is  the  difficulty  in  the  interior  regions  of  trans- 
porting it  to  the  coast,  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation available  being  on  thegbacks  of  mules, 
who  can  carry  only  from  three  to  four  hundred 
pounds  at  a  load.  The  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island 
cotton  grows  in  all  this  region  with  an  improved 
fineness  and  length  of  staple,  and  the  wild  cot- 
ton, by  cultivation  and  mixing,  is  becoming 
much  improved  in  quality  and  of  greater  value. 
The  Egyptian  cotton  plant,  when  once  started, 
grows  thriftily,  and  in  four  months  begins  to 
yield.  The  native  cotton  yields  in  eight  months. 
Bolls  open  every  successive  day,  so  that  picking 
on  large  plantations  will  be  continuous  labor. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  two  seasons  to  the  yield 
of  the  wild  cotton,  and  that  the  trees,  which 
sometimes  grow  to  the  height  of  twenty  to 
twenty -five  feet,  continue  to  thrive  for  ten  years. 
The  cultivated  cotton  of  foreign  varieties  seems 
to  differ  from  this  habit  of  periodicity,  and  un- 
folds a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  harvest, 
and  becomes  perennial. — Herald. 


THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Mean  of  the  week  44.0. 
Same  time  last  year  36.29. 

Homer  Eachus. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull,  and 
supplies  come  forward  slowly.  Tbere  were  small 
sales  for  home  consumption  at  $6  00  a  $6  25  per 
barrel  for  low  grade  and  good  superfine,  $6  50  a 
$6  75  for  extras.  $7  00  a  $9  50  for  extra  family, 
and  at  higher  figures  for  fancy  lots,  according  to 
quality.  Rye  Flour  is  steady  at  $6  25  In  Corn 
Meal  there  is  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  Pennsylvania 
red  Wheat  at  $1  60  per  bushel.  White  ranges 
from  $1  70  to  $1  90.  Sales  of  Rye  at  $1  35  per 
bushel.  Corn  comes  forward  slowly,  and  yellow  ia 
in  fair  demand  at  $1  12  to  $1  14.  Oats  are  steady 
at  84  a  85  cents.  The  last  sales  of  Barley  Malt  wer« 
at  $1  75.    Barley  ranges  from  $1  50  to  1  58. 

Seeds.— Sales  of  Cloverseed  at  $8  25  a  8  40  per 
64  lbs.  Timothy  is  unchanged.  Sales  at  $3  50 
per  bushel.  Flaxseed  is  unchanged.  700  bushelB 
sold  at  $3  25  per  bushel,  chiefly  at  the  former  rate. 
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WM.  HEACOCK,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
West  Side,  Philadelphia.  Constantly  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  Funerals  furnished  on  the  most  accommo- 
dating terms.  Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Lots,  Half  Lots,  and  Single  Graves,  in  all 
the  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale. 
5th  mo.  1863—1  yr. 

MARRIAGE   CERTIFICATES,  VISITING  AND 
Wedding  Cards  written  by  Thos.  W.  Moore, 
Penman,  at  Crittenden's  Philadelphia  Commercial 
College,  N.  E.  corner  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
3d  mo.  14th,  1863— ly. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  SEVERAL 
sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"    11    volumes  in 

each  set,  newly  bound  -   $7.50 

A  few  copies  Job  Scott's  work,  2  vols   3.50 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each  .   25 

Also,  Journal  of  John  Comly   1.50 

CHARLES  &  EMMOR  .COMLY, 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— t.  f.  Byberry. 

HOMER  EACHUS,  COLLECTOR,  No.  2025  Wood 
Street,  Philadelphia.     Difficult  Claims  ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered  Real  Estate  of  the  value  of  $15,000 
as  security  for  fidelity  in  making  remittances  of  pro- 
ceeds.   Reference  is  made  by  permission  to 

William  P.  Walter,  1233  Market  Street,  Philada. 
J.  J.  Kersey,  1920  Green  Street.  " 
Thomas  H.  Speakman,  Attorney,  26N.7th  St.,  " 
J>a.  A.  Langdon  Elwyn,  1422  Walnut  Street,  " 
Andrews,  Colby  &  Thompson,  Attorneys,  37  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Correspondent  in  New  York. 
H.  Y.  CUMMINGS,  Attorney,  34  Wall  St. 
1st  mo.  23.  1864.— 3mos. 

A VALUABLE  STORE  STAND  FOR  RENT,  With 
a  commodious  dwelling  and  garden  attached, 
together  with  a  coal  yard,  in  the  village  of  Tullytown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  it  is  situated  about  200  yards 
from  the  depot  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Rail- 
road, and  on  the  Turnpike  from  Bristol  to  Trenton. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  or  address  the  subscriber 
in  Penn's  Manor,  Falls  Township,  Morrisville,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
to  commence  business,  as  the  store  could  be  had 
separately  if  desired,  and  rent  moderate. 

MaRK  WRIGHT. 


Morrisville  P.  O.,  Bucks  Co., 


Pa, 

1st  mo.  23,  1864. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
This  Institution,  located  in  a  beautiful  section  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  south  of 
Coatesville,  on  the  P.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  spring 
and  Bummer  term  on  the  29th  of  Second  month  next. 
The  range  of  3tudy  embraces  the  branches  essential 
to  a  complete  education.  The  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge.  The 
school  is  supplied  with  a  fine  assortment  of  Philoso- 
phical, Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  to 
illustrate  the  lectures  upon  Natural  Sciences. 

TERMS,  $60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Fur- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Principal.         RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr. 
Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  mo.  16,  1864.— 2mos. 


STEPHEN  COX  &  CO.,  GENERAL  COMMISSIOI 
Merchants,  for  the  sale  of  Flour,  Grain,  deed*, 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruit,  and 
all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  No.  236  N.  Wharves, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOULD  REFER  WITH  PERMISSION  TO 

Wm.  Neal,  Philadelphia.  Peter  Sherman,  Philadelphia. 

Isaac  Jeans  &  Co.,  "~  Sharpless  &  Siter,  " 

Droxel  ic  Co.,  Bankers,    "  George  Cjuimby,  New  York. 

Budd  &  Comly,  **  Ward  &  Brother,  lluchester,  N.T, 

Geo.  Keck,  «  Bare,  Sproston  &  Co.,  Batthnorct 

4m  25  '63— ly 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
561  Arch  St.,  Have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VE6TINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly, 


KITCHEN,  COOKING  AND  HOUSEKEEPING 
Hardware. — Numerous  articles  ot  them  may  be 
had  at  TRDMAN  &  SHAW'S, 

No.  835  (Eight  thirty-five)  Market  st.  below  9th. 

THE  ROARING  WINDS  AND  PELTING  STORM 
should  remind  you  that  we  keep  Scuttles,  Pokers, 
S novels,  Tongs,  Heaters,  Scoops  and  Rakers,  Door 
Springs  and  other  comfortable  Hardware. 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW, 
No.  835  (Eight  thirty-five)  Market  St.,  below  9th. 

mRAPS  FOR  RATS  AND  MICE.  -SEVERAL 
J_  Varieties  of  them  (which  we  believ.  will  some- 
times  catch  them)  are  for  sale  at 

TRUMAN  &  \W'S, 
No.  835  (Eight  thirty-6ve)  Market  si      slow  9th. 

SCALES  AND  WEIGHTS,  AND  Vr      H-S  BAL- 
ances,  for  stores  or  family  use,  m.        found  at 
TRUMAN  &  Si,  AW'S, 
No.  835  (Eight  thirty-five)  Market  St.,  below  9th. 
5mo.  3,  1863— ly. 


(COFFEE,  AND  COAL  OIL  LAMPS,  k  superior 
j  article  of  Coffee  at  20  and  25  cents  per  pound. 
Also,  Coal  Oil  Lamps,  to  burn  without  chimneys, 
for  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  the  Ager  ey,  No.  128 
North  Fourth  Street. 

1st  mo.  2d,  1864.  GEORGE  CHaNDLER. 

mRY  MARSHALL'S  PINE  TREE  TAR  DROPS, 
J_  for  the  alleviation  of  Asthmar  Bronchitis, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Tickling  or  Soreness  of  the  Throat. 
They  are  quite  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  very  effec- 
tual. Neatly  put  up  in  Sliding  Cases,  convenient 
for  the  pocket,  and  sold  at  15  and  25  cents  per  Box 
by  the  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  generally, 
llmo.  28,  1863— tf. 


FOR  SALE. — At  Clarksboro'  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J., 
a  valuable  farm  of  80  acres  with  good  build- 
ings, meadow,  stream  of  water,  timber,  &c,  situated 
on  the  Gloucester  and  Salem  Turnpike,  five  miles 
below  Woodbury. 

For  particulars  enquire  of  William  Haines,  **  Ce- 
dar Lawn  Farm,"  near  Clarksboro,  or  of 

THOS.  P.  MARSHALL, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

limp.  28,  1863— If. 


■ 


